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ACRICULTyi^ VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

■ (ft ' 

BnSCELLANEOUS. 


Agtlcnlmtal Bnraaa Oonfanness— 19S5. 

Murray LandH (East), at Alaw(»oiia, Tuesday, October Ist (A. J. Pongilly, Sec¬ 
retary). 

Fruit {Non-irrigated), at EjTidoch, Tuesday, November 5th (J. S. Hamxnat, Secre- 
tary, Williamstown). 

TCach Conference will commence at 10.30 a.m. Members of Branches are invited te 
submit papers and questions for the agenda of the Conference in their respective 
districts. 

Agricultural Shows. 

We have been advisotl bv yocrtiaricH of Agricultural Show Societies that their shows 
will bo held on the following <latea:— 

North-Wv'stern, Ovstal Flrook, Wednesday, September 4th. 

Snowtown, Wodnujsday, Stipteraber 11th. 

Laura, Wednesday, September 25th. 

Euduiidii, Wednesday, Sej)tember 25ih. 

Gawler, Saturday, September 28ih. 

Balaiklavu, Saturday, September 28th. 

Waikerie, Saturday, Sej»tcmber 28th. 

Karoonda, Wednesday, October 2nd. 

Streaky Bay, Wednesday, October 2nd. 

Murray Bridge, Friday and Saturday, October 4th and 5th. 

Clove, Saturday, October 5tl». 

Kapunda, Satunlay, Oetal>cr 5th. 

Peterborough, Saturday, October 5th. 

Kadina, Saturday, October 5th. 

Jamestown, Wednesday, October IHh. 

Loxtou, Wednesday, October 9th. 

Strathalbyn, Wednesday, October 9th. 

Pcnola, Wedm'sday, October 9th. 

Blyth, Saturday, October 12th. 

Moonta, Saturday, October 12th. 

Piniiaroo, Wednesday, Octobt*r Itith. 

Saddleworth, Wednesday, Oelober 16th. 

Mount Remarkable, W\*dnesday, October 36th. 

Maitland, Wednesday, October 16th. 

Kingston, Saturday, October 19th. 

Clare, Saturday, October 19th. 

Minlaton, Wednesday, October 2r»rd. 

Mount Gambler, Wtxlncsday and Tlmrsday, October 23rd and 24th. 

Burra, Wednesday, October 2nrd. 

Lucindale, Saturday, October 26th. 

Southern, Port Elliot, Saturday, October 26th. 

Tatiara (Bordertown), Wednesday and Thursday, October 30th and 31st. 

Millicent, Saturday, November 2nd. 

Kiiigscote, Thursday, November 7th. 

Oakbank, Saturday, November 9th. 

Kalaagadoo, Saturday, November 16th. 

Augaston, Saturday, February 29th, 1936. 

Muudalla, Wednesday, March 4th, 1936. 

Mount Pleasant, Thursday, March 19th, 1936. 
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THE EVENT OF THE YEAR. 

Royal Spring Show 

September 14 to 21 (inclusive), 

7 Days and 7 Nights. 

Record Live Stock Entries. Record Trade Displays. 
The State’s Shop Window. 

SEE THE- 

Live Stock, Log Chopping, 

Military and Police Carnival, 

Trotting, Horses-in-Action, 

Sheep Dog Trials under Electric Light and a host 
of other Attractions. 

BECOME A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY. 

See everything there is to be seen. 

The Subscription is £1 I s. (no nomination fee), entitling 
the member to one member’s ticket and two ladies’ tickets for 
every session the Show is open. Ladies’ tickets are trans¬ 
ferable and will admit boys under 14 years of age. 

There is a Special Grand Stand reserved for members. 

HAROLD J. FINNIS, 

Secretary. 


Eagle Chambers, 

Pirie Street, Adelaide. 
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OmiOiad Thigtle Seed—^Value for Live Stock. 

The Secretary of the Black Springs Branch of the Agriciiltnral Bureau forwarded 
a sample of thistle sec^d to the Department of Agriculture, requesting that it might 
be analysed to ascertain its livestock feeding value. Mr. B. C. Scott (Supervisor of 
Experimental Work), to whom the inquiry was submitted, says the sample of crushed 
thistle wjed lias been analyaeti by the Department of Chemistry, with the following 
results:— 

Per cent. 


Moisture. 9.7 

Fat. 10.8 

Fibre .. .. .. 41.8 

Ash. 2.2 

Protein (N x 6.25). 13.0 

(’arboliydrates.. . .. 22.5 


100.00 per cent. 

In order io nuike a eomparison of the feeding value with other recognised foodstuffs 
it is necessary to ascertain the relative digestibility of the constituents. No infor¬ 
mation regarding this point is available, and it has been assumed that the digestible 
fxi-efficicnt of the tliistle seed is midway between that of cottm seed and linseed. On 
this basis, the .sample has a starch €‘quj\alent of 72.8."! comparatively with 73.2 for 
wheat, 59.7 for oats, 60.0 for barley, and 68.6 for pease. It is therefore approximately 
equal to wheat and oats in feeding value for ruminant livestock, provided that the 
material possesses at least equal palatability. 

Feeding Sows Before Farrowing. 

The Blackhetiili Agricultural Bureau asks **Wliat is tlie best method of feeding a 
sow just before and after farrowing!^’ Mr. 11. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), 
in reply, says prolbably the best treatment for a sow before farrowing is grazing in 
a g(wd grass paddock; if necessary, supplemented with suilioient grain ration (wheat, 
barley, or oats) to keep tho sow in good condition. Near farrowing time it is very 
helpful if the sow can lie given Igall. to 2galls. of skim milk per day and the grain 
ration can slightly increased. A mixture of crushed oats and barley will help milk 
production. A sow should not be too fat at farrowing time, but should be in good 
medium condition. After farrowing, feed a good milk-producing ration consisting of 
green feed, crushed grain, and skim milk. Grain .'iiid water alone are unsatisfactory. 
A sow with a litter should always have waiter available. It is not necessary or advis¬ 
able to keep a sow wdth litter confined in a small sty. If good shelter is available, 
better results will be obtained by allowing the sow to graze about a week after littering. 

Oat Varieties for Southern Yorke Peninsula. 

Weavers Agricultural Bureau asks **What varieties of oats can. be sown for green 
feed in the Weavers District? Mr. B. C. Scott (Supervisor Experimental Work), 
in reply to this question, says varieties of oats which may bo recommended for planting 
for green feed at Weavers are Early Kherson or Pulghum. These oats make rapid 
early growth and recover rapidly after gr:izing. When sown for feeding off, a 
relatively heavy seeding is advisable, and approximately 2buBh. per acre should be 
planted. 

Prices for Wheat Sold to the East. 

Upper North Conference (Wepowic Branch) ashs **Why is it nether disclosed at u^tat 
prime F,A.Q, wheat is sold to the East?*' 

This question was submitted to the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, who says 
when wheat is sold on the Baltic Exchange in London it is usual for prices to Ite 
disclosed, but this practice is not followed out when wheat is sold to other countries, 
particularly tho Orient, where the buyers, who are chiefly Japanese and Chinese, aiiid 
keen competitors, demand that prices remain secret. 
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HOBTIOULTUBAL INQUIBIES. 


[Belies supplied by A. G. Strickland, M.Sc., Deputy Chief HorticultuTal Instruetor.] 
Splitting of Oranges. 

FrayvUle Agrwullnirdl Bureau asks the cause of oranges splittmg. 

Beply—The factors involved in the splitting of oranges are not clearly defined. It 
is thought, however, that irregularity of water supply is a very frequent cause of the 
trouble. Prolonged dry periods, with partial drying out of fruit, tend to increase 
certain gummy substances within the fruit; these gummy substances (or pentosans) 
increase the watcr>absorbing capacity of the tissues, so that when water is available 
in quantity, the tissues may swell so rapid[ly by absorption of water that the rind 
cannot stand the internal pressures which are set up. Under these circumstances, i,e,, a 
period of some water shortage, followed by rain or irrigation, splitting may occur. 
Weather conditions which may favour splitting are, of course, largely beyond control, 
but where irregular watering is a xxossible factor, this feature can be remedied to some 
extent by keeping the soil at optimum moisture content all the time. 

Peas as an Orchard Manure. 

Kendelsham Agricultural Bureau asks —(1) At what stage should the yea crop he 
ploughed m to he of the greatest benefit? (2) Is it aduisabld to grow peas around 
fruit trees and then plough them in*! (3) Are peas preferred to artificial manure? 

Beplies—green crop of peas sliould not be regarded altogether as a substitute for 
artificial fertiliser applications. It is true that a leguminous cover crop is able during 
its growth to fix nitrogen from the air, and when the crop is plougtied under, such 
nitrogen ultimately becomes aval,I able as plant food. Nevertheless, even where cover 
crops are ploughed under, there may still be need for the application of quickly-acting 
artificial fertilisers at certain periods of the year. 

For instance, though green cropping is a standard feature of citrus culture on 
Murray Valley soils, it is also standard practice to apply fairly heavy dressings of 
a quickly-acting nitrogenous fertiliser, such as sulphate of ammonia, at critical periods 
in the tree cycle, c.flf., just prior to blooming and fruit setting. Although certain other 
fruits may not exhibit such iiiarUcd response to well-timed applic.ations of artificial 
fertilisers as does citrus, it is nevertheless a fact that even where regular green crop¬ 
ping is practised, good results may, in some instances, follow the use of quickly- 
availablc artificial fertilisers applied at the proper time, i.e., in practically all types 
of fruit in late winter or early spring. 

Furthermore, when sowing a leguminous green crop in early autumn, it is always 
advisable to use a moderate dressing of superpliosjihate at the same time. Peas, beans, 
etc., respond to such a dressing, and will usually repay the outlay in fertiliser by 
producing a bigger bulk of material for ultimate incorporation with the soil. 

From the foregoing, it is apparent that green cr(ypj)ing does not necessarily do away 
with the necessity for applying artificial fertilisers, where and when required. But 
even more important is the fact that use of artificial fertilisers will not relieve growers 
of the responsibility of maintaining the humus content of their soils by means of 
regularly incorporating organic matter of some kind. This organic matter is essential, 
and be it supplied in the form of farmyard manure, by growing and ploughing under 
green crops, or even by encouraging natural weed growth by) means of light broadcast 
fertiliser applications in autumn and subsequently incorporation of the encouraged 
weed growth, the regular addition of organic matter to the soil cannot be neglected 
without ultimate loss of fertility. 

The stage at which any sown green crop (or perhaps, adventitious crop of miscel¬ 
laneous herbage) should be ploughed under is sometimes dictated by practical con¬ 
siderations. Nevertheless, it should be the aim of every grower to incorporate the 
eoTer crop at least a month before the fruit trees enter the period of early growth, 
blooming, and setting. 
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It is during this period thut the trees make maximum demand for nitrogen and, 
although green crops (pspecia,lly leguminous) may ultimately contribute towards higher 
levels of soil nitrogen, there is for some weeks after incorporation of such a green 
crop, a mavke<l decrease in the soil nitrogen level. For a period, then, treee may be 
actually nitrogen starved, and it is most undesirable tliat tills period of potenttial 
nitrogem starvation should <*x)ineLde with the period of early growth, flowering, and 
setting. 13uly recognising practical considerations, early ploughing under of the green 
crop is the best policy. 

Grubs in Potatoes. 

Pinnaron Women 'h Branch ask.s * * What is the cause of gmbs getting Mo potatoes 
before they are dug. ’* 

Reply—The grubs referred to in this query are probably the larvae of the x>otato 
moth, which may damage the lubers cither before or after harvest. The moth is usually 
more active in hot and dry seasons. 

Spraying the ])lants in the iieUi does not apjicar to be of great assistance, but it 
has been demon.strated that tine mulching of Uio soil will help to protect tubers from 
the grub. Soils (vf a clay natiiie, if not well cultivated, will crack, and through the 
tiny fissures thus formed the gi nb may gain access to the potatoes. 

At harvest time, immediately the tubers are exposed, the moth wil), in favourable 
seasons, lay eggs thereon. The eggs hatch within a few days and the larvae enter 
the tubers. Some i‘xj)eriinents carried out by the Victorian Department of Agriculture 
have shown the eiTectiveness of “tiibend’* fan emulsified oil compoimd) in preventing 
damage. If the moth is particularly active at digging time, potatoes should be sprayed 
with iulK'-rol at a strength of 3gall, in 30galls. of water; this treatment will minimise 
extensive damage whilst the tubers arc stored. 

If grubs are already in the potatoes they should be dipped in a tuberol solution of 
tlie above strength for PjO minutes. This latter treatment will not affect the tubers in so 
far as human eonsumyition is concerned. 

Upper North Confertnee. The Wilminglon Branch asked **Uow to make a plum 
tree hear fmiit,^* 

Beplv—The tier blooms normally, but .sets %ery little fruit. This indicates that it 
is probably failing, due to Jack of cross-polliiiatioii. 

The flowi rs of many plum varieties will not produce fruit if fertilised with pollen 
of the same variety, ami f«)r iii:ixiinuin cropping it i.s Tiec'e8.sary for such flowers to be 
fertilised by pollen of anothei suitable plum variety—the exchange of jiollen being 
effceteid by bei*8 or other insects. 

The necessary facilities for such cross-pollinalien are usually provided by inter- 
planting two or more compatible plum varieties which bloom simultaneously, or whose 
blooming periods overlap sufficiently to enable cross-fertijisation. 

The plum tree in question is of unkni/wn variety, and it is, therefore, impossible to 
sugge.st a suitable pollcniser until the tree is nam(*d. Nevertheless, the inquirer may 
be able to determine a suitable irolleniser in ilie following manner. When the tree is 
in bloom, obtain from another ]dum tree of different variety, and which is also in 
bloom, several flowciiiig branches; immerse these brancJies in a tin of water and suspend 
the bouquet and tin from a limb of the recalcitrant plum tree. This proc^nluro may 
greatly increase the setting, and, if so, the variety from which the bouquet was 
obtninivl may be regarded as a suitable polleniser. If possible, more than one variety 
may be used and bouquets hung in different parts of the tree. Observatrem of the 
amounts of fruit set in the vicinity of the different bouquets will then indicate which 
is the best polleniser. 

Having, in the above manner, decided on a suitable polleniser, permanent cross¬ 
pollination facilities may be provided by planting a tree of the poUenising variety 
alongside the non-bearing tree, or, if preferred, by working one or two limbs of the 
non-bearing tree to the pollenising variety. 
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VETESINABT INQUIRIES. 

Vpper North Conference: **What quantity of carbolic add and sweet oU is required 
to make Or carboUser to dress wounds on animals?^* 

Beply—One ounce of strong liquid carbolic acid to 1 pint of olive oil. To be Tvell 
shaken before application. 

* * Tantanoola* * reports sheep tvith slimy discharpe from numthj listless, and moves 
with staggering gait. 

Beply—The symptoms described as being shown by the affected sheep point to some 
form of toxaemia rather than plant poisoning, though from tho information given, it 
is impossible to say the cause of it. Should another caso occur, the following treat* 
ment might be tried if it can be given in the early stages:—Give the sheep a drench 
of 10 grains of i>ermanganato of potash dissolved in quarter pint of water. Two or 
three hours later give quarter pint of raw linseed oil. Subsequently give twice daily 
on the back of the tongue as much powdered nux vomica ns will go on a sixpenny piece. 

* * Lameroo* * has aged mare very shaky vn front legs following being allowed to grase 
in a paddock of self-sown wheat and oats. 

JReply—The mare was affc(*ted with so-called grass founder. Take her off the grass 
and feed on dry feed mostly, with only a limited allowance of green feed daily. Give 
her a drench of raw linseed oil, jiinis; turpentine, 4 tablespoons; and snilisequently 
give a clenched handful of Epsom salts night and morning in the feed. Dissolve this 
in a little water and use it to damp the feed with. Also give 1 tablespoon of Fowler's 
solution of arsenic in the feed night and morning for a fortnight. 

** Secretary Agriculiural Bureau, Balumbah,** reports horse with severe cut on the 
inside of hind leg. Bleeding was stopped by tying a piece of sdk 'around the cut attgry. 

Beply—^Provided the wound is clean anti the silk ligature was tied and cut off short 
without leaving long ends, the artery will heal without any further trouble. 

^^Nott^s WelV* reports mare 0 years old, discharge from s^nall hole on the bottom 
eyelid. Matter is also discharging from the nostril. 

Beply—The condition preseni would appear to be one of abscess formation in the 
sebaceous glands of the eyelid. Tho discharge through the nose is matter that is 
coming from the eye down the tear duct, which runs from the eye into the nostril. It 
would be advisable to call in a qualified veterinary surgeon to attend to the animal, 
as some surgical interference may be necessary. Failing this, get from the nearest 
chemist some aqueous solution of iodine (made up to one-quarter the strength of 
B.P. tincture) and an ounce of 1 per cont. yellow oxide of mercury ointment. Clean 
out all matter from the eye sac and from the external wound on the lid by bathing 
with lukewarm boracic lotion. Then gently syringe out the ojKming of the wound on 
the outside of the lid with a little of tlie iodine solution. Finally, place a small piece 
of the ointment (about the size of a small pea) inside the lower lid, and hold the two 
lids together with the fingers for a minute or two to allow the ointment to melt and 
spread over tho eye. Bepeai the treatment daily. 


ALMOND TREES IN IRRIGATION AREAS. 

**Caloote, Biver Murray,*^ asks for information concerning the planting of almond 
trees. Mr. E, Leishman (District Horticultural Instructor), to whom the inquiry was 
submitted, says if it is intended to plant the trees on the high land, consisting of a 
deep, sandy loam over marl or limestone, the conditions should be ideal where irrigation 
can be carried out. It is essential in this climate' in the early years of the trees that 
they must not suffer from the want of soil moisture. Frequent irrigation in tho early 
stages, say, from two to three years, is necessary to establish the trees. Varieties 
suitable for the district are Chellaston, Hatch's Nonpareil, and I.X.L. 
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PASTURE IMPROVEMENT IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[By R. C. S(X)TT, Supervisor of Experimental Work, and E. M. Hutton, Field 

Officer.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

The study and application of the principles of pasture improvement are essential 
for the most profitable production of animal products, such as wool, meat, and milk| 
especially in high rainfall districts. In general, the higher the rainfall the less 
suitable is the district to cereal production, and the greater the suitability to inten« 
sive livestock husbandry with pasture improvement as the basis. 

For successful pasture improvement in any district, due regard must be paid 
to choosing the right pasture plants, and the right strains of those plants, to 
correctly balanced pasture mixtures of those strains, to correct fertilker treat¬ 
ment, and above all to the proper utilisation of the pasture growth obtained. 

A correctly balanced pasture mixture, which consists of one or more legumes 
grown in association with one or more grasses, is an advantage from the point 
of view of fertilising practice and animal nutrition. 

Pasture grasses are only productive when plentifully supplied with phosphorus 
and nitrogen, wliereas pasture legumes which obtain atmospheric nitrogen through 
the agency of bacteria located in their root nodules need only be supplied with 
phosphorus for full productivity. The nitrogen fixed by the bacteria of legumes 
becomes distributed throughout the plant, and so becomes available to the gn^zing 
^imal, which returns approximately 50 per <f‘nt. of this nitrogen to the soil in 
its droppings. The soil is further enriched in nitrogen when the remains of 
leguminous plants, especially the root nodules, decay. Thus, for full production, 
a grass-clover pasture needs only adequate annual phosphatic top-dressing and 
proper management. 

Pasture improvement would be very expensive without legumes, because in their 
absence nitrogen becomes a limiting factor to plant growth in the uncultivated areas 
of low to medium rainfall districts, and also in the high rainfall districts due to 
leaching and conditions unfavourable to the development of nitrogen bacteiia. 

In recent years it has been found that the mineral content of pastures is just as 
important as their energy value, so that legumes with their high nitrogen and 
mineral content need to be properly balanced with grasses in a pasture, to secure 
best results with the grazing animal. 

A. THE PASTURE DISTRICTS OP SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The South Australian climate has been classed as Meditenanean, that is to say, 
one in which a period of liberal winter rainfall is succeeded by a f ummer drought, 
the period of stress coinciding with the period of high temperatures. South Aus¬ 
tralia is the driest State in the Commonwealth, sinee it has the highest percentage 
(91 per cent.) of land receiving less than a 15 inch annual;rainfall, and the lowest 
percentage receiving more than this quantity per annum. In addition, South Ans- 
tr^ia has the smallest acreage amenable to intense pasture development, because 
within its boundaries there is a lesser area on which the rainfall exceeds 20 inches 
per annum than is the case in any other State in the Commonwealth. The 13,000 
acres of Irrigated Murray Swamps in country receiving less than a 15 inch rain¬ 
fall are certainly a help in making up our deficiency of true pasture land. 

IVom the foregoing it is obvious that if we are to compete successfully with the 
other States in intensive livestock husbandry, we must develop to the fullest extent 
the pastures in the areas receiving greater than a 15 inch rainfall. In this oon- 
nection it is necessary to eoncenti*ate on the Murray Swamp lands and the areas 
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llC»p showing ralnfftU fttess of South Australia. 
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recording more lhan a 20 inch annual rainfall. Trumble and Davies {Journaii 
Council Scientific and Industrial Research, August, 193]) have shown that there 
are three distinct pasture areas in South Australia, each requiring different treat¬ 
ment, namely ;~ 

(]) The winter cereal cultivation bell receiving 15 inches to 25 inches per 
annum. 

(2) The arcp of relatively liberal or extended precipitation receiving more 

than 20 inches to 25 inches per annum. 

(3) The irn;^ated Murray Swamps. 



Wlmuera By* Om**. 

[From Vic. /. A.grie,\ 

B. PASTUBB IMPROVEMENT IN THE CEREAL CULTIVATION 

COUNTRY. 

The main cereal cultivation country is confined to the area between the 16 inch 
and 25 inch rainfall lines. Here winter rainfall and summer drought are clearly 
defined. From ai'>out the end of April until the end of September liberal and 
effective winter rains are recorded, this period coinciding ^vith a pronouneed drop 
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in monthly temperatures. From the beginning of October until the beginning of 
April, the relatively light rainfall is rendered more or less ineffective by the 
summer temperatures. 

In this area pasture improvemcmt must fit in with cereal production, and as a 
result, must of necessity be mainly of a temporary nature. Where cows and 
horses arc the main animals to be fed, hay, ensilage, and natural grassland fill 
the requirements. However, with the present low prices of cereals, many farmers 
have turned ni<;re and more to sheep, and consequently pasture improvement is 
finding a definite place in the farming practice. 

In the past, many farmers have found that oats and Superphosphate drilled on 
to wheat stubbles were one of the })esl ways of increasing the value of the grazing 



Imceme. 

in the year following the wheat crop. Such forage oats can be grazed as green 
feed, portion being reserved to build up a supply of grain or hay to be fed later. 
In addition, it is now recognised that the most useful pasture plants in this area 
<»<»o w;mmpra live Grass, Lucerne, Burr and Barrel Medics, and Evening Prim¬ 
rose, with the addition oi rnux^m,iu uthproBa and Dwalganup Early Subterranean 
Clover where the rainfall is 18 inches or more. Jiowovc,-., tuberosa would 

only be used when a permanent pasture is thought desirable. 

I. The CJharacteristice of the Pasttire Kants Important in the 
Cereal Cultivation Country. 

WlMMBBA Rie Grass (LoTium sp.).—This is a free seeding annual forage plant 
very well adapted to temporary pasture conditions in the cereal cultivation country. 
Tt is very palatable and nutritious, even when dry. It is sown with the first autumn 
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raina and develops dnring the winter and spring, the greatest bulk of growth being 
made in the spring. McDoagall strain is leliable seed to purchase. There are 
about 200,000 seeds in a pound. The priee varies between about 4id. to 6d. per 
pound. 

Lucerne {Meduago sativa), —This is a drought-resistant perennial legume par¬ 
ticularly well suited to the relatively dry conditions of the cereal belt. It thrives 
best where und* T-g^ound water is within reach of its deep taproot .system, or where 
irrigation can be practised. In addition, sufficient lime in the soil is necessary for 
development. It is especially valuable because its main period of growth is during 
the summer. It i^- only of use where a permanent or three or four year pasture 
is desired. Lu«*eme seed is about Is. 6d. to 2a. per pound, 220,000 seeds being in 
a pound. The lust variety is the Australian lucerne, of which the strain known 
as Hunter River is typical. 

Burr Medic ‘^Medmigo denticnlaia) and Barrel Medic {Medicago tribuloides), 
—These are very important naturally occurring annual legumes, particularly in 
the drier parts of the cereal cultivation country. They build up nitrogen in the 



Burr Medio. 

[From Leaflet No. 6, N.Z. Dept. Aario.] 

soil, and provide abundant winter and spring feed, particularly if stimulated by 
topdressing with superphosphate. The burrs provide nutritious summer feed. The 
price of seed approximates Is. per pound. 

Evening Primrose (Oenothera odorata). —^This is a biennial with a deep tap¬ 
root system. It is particularly valuable because it will produce nutritious fodder 
on very poor sandy soil, which is practically useless for cereal cultivation. It is 
sown with the first autumn rains, and the main is, maae during the spring 

and summer month" 2s. 3d. per pound. 

rHAiiARis Tuberosa. —This is a valuable drought-resistant perennial fodder with 
a root system which penetrates deeply into the subsoil, but needs at least an 18 inch 
rainfall for persistence. It produces feed with the first autumn rains, and the 
winter production is good compared with other pasture plants, which tend to make 
the bulk of their growth in the spring. It is very resistant to grazing. Phdlaris 
tuberosa is sown in the autumn, and although making rather slow growth in the 
first season, improves considerably in the second year. It is very susceptible to 
weed competition in the seedling stage. Being a perennial, it does not fit in well 
with cereal rotations, so should only be planted if seed production or a x>e9*maiient 
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pasture is the aim. Seed commands about 5s. per pound, 300,000 seeds being in 
a pound. 

Dwalganup Early Surterranean CiiOVEK (Trifolium subterrtmeum ),—This is 
the best associate clover, especially on sandy soils, for Wimmera Rye Grass, 
Evening Primrose, and Phalaris tuherosa where the'yearly rainfall is 17-18 inches 
or more. It is an annual with a prostrate habit and ability to bury its seeds. It 
is sown in autumn and makes the bulk of its growth in late winter and spring. 
This strain of Subterranean Clover flowers early (August) and is able to set 
its grain before ihe hot dry summer weather affects development. At present the 
seed is about l« 6d. per pound, there being approximately 70,000 grains to a 
pound. 

II. The Main Divisions of the Cereal Cultivation Belt. 

The three main divisions of the cereal cultivation belt are:— 

1. Areas receiving less than a 17-18 inch average annual rainfalL 

2. Areas receiving from 17-25 inch average annual rainfall. 

3. Areas witli ground water close to the surface. 



Evening Primrose. 

[From Black's Flora 8. A-us.] 

The Lower Rainfall Mallee Areas. 

Poor sandy rises which have not been so denuded of vegetation as to be 
subject to drift can be made to provide quite an appreciable amount of valuablo 
sheep feed if lib. of Evening Primrose (Oenothera odorata) and not less than 
iewt. of Superphosphate is broadcasted over each acre at the time of the first 
autumn rains. Annual dressings of Superphosphate will not only keep up the 
productivity of the Evening Primrose, but will • encourage the Burr and Barrel 
Medics (sometimes wrongly called Burr "Clover''). 

On land used for cereal production, Wimmera Rye Grass (Lolium sp.) may be 
planted instead of forage oats to improve the pasture in the grazing year fol¬ 
lowing a wheat crop. Wimmera Rye Grass can easily be established by sowing 
about Jib. per acre of the seed mixed with the superphosphate when the wheat crop 
is drilled in. A light seeding such as this will not compete seriously with the 
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cereal plantK. At harvest time the Wimmera Rye Gra.ss seed gathered by the 
machine will bt* blown out of the back of the harvester to provide a relatively 
heavy seeding for the next year. 

Adequate j)hosphate dressings stimulate the Burr Medics, which not only pro¬ 
duce a good bulk of fodder, but also build up soil nitrogen which is necessary for 
the best development of Wimmera Rye Grass. If the area is to be left out to 
])asture for two years, at least one topdressing of Superphosphate and a culti- 
Mition with the first autuinri rains is (»ssential. Spelling the Wimmera Rye Grass 
in late spring to allou' of seed netting may be mvessary where there is likelihood 
of it b(‘ing eaten out. Wininu*ra Rye (irass, together with the burrs of the Medics, 
form (‘xeellent dry feed for stoi'k in the summer months. 

Wimmera Rye Grass is never likely to become an aggressive competitor of wheat 
erops, because i! can be readily kept in check by a clean fallow. In districts 
Avhere Taken II h l»ad, the displacement of Barley Grass by Wimmera Rye Grass 



Fhaiaris tuherom allowing winter development. 

fJVora O.S.I.R., Bull. 66, by A. E. V. IliohardBon, M.A.,\D.Sc., 

H. C. Trumble, M.Agr.Sc., and B. K. Shapter, A.A.O.I.1 

in pasture land (ajmrt from the added feeding value) is a great advantage, since 
the former is susceptible and the latter non-S!isceptible to the disease. 

The growing of Lucerne may be profitable in thase areas if the pasture land 
is left out for at least three or four years. On the light sandy mallee soils which 
are liable to drift 41bs. Lncenio seed and Superphosphate distributed through 
the manure box on to a cereal stubble in the autumn is the best method of estab¬ 
lishment, w’hilst the addition of 1 to 21bs. of Wimmera Rye Grass will greatly 
increase the pasture production. On Iiea'N’y soils bare fallowing for a whole season 
with cultivation and cultipacking is essential for success. Under these conditions 
about 61bs. Lucerne seed (and 1 to 21bs. of Wimmera Rye Grass if desired) with 
Icwt. Superphosphate drilled shallowly through the manure-box in autumn would 
produce a good pasture. 
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Wheat Growing Areas Receiving 17-26 Inches Annual Rainfall. 

On very poor sandy soils wLicli are not suitable to cropping, a good mat of 
feed would be produced from a mixture of 11b. Evening Primrose and 2 or 3 lbs. 



Weitem Australian Early Subterranean Clover. A and B—Showing habit and development. 

C—^Leaf, showing cream arches. E—^Flower. P—Maturing seed head. O—Bipe burr 
with 3 pads. H—Seed. 

[From W.A. J. Agrio.] 

of Early Subterranean Clover and about Icwt. Supcrpho.sphate per acre drilled 
through the marn re-box. Annual topdressing at the rate of a hag of ‘Super¬ 
phosphate to 2 acres is necessai*y to keep up the productivity of the pasture. 
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On the better class land 81bs. of Lucerne seed, with or without 1 to 21bs. of 
Wimmera Rye Gh’ass, sown with Icwt. of Superphosphate after adequate prepara- 
tion, will produce a good pasture. Dwalganup Early Subterranean Clover can be 
introduced with advantage, especially on sandy soils, where an area is to be left 
out to pasture for two or three years. An excellent annual pasture can be estab¬ 
lished by drilling on to cereal stubbles in the autumn a mixture of 2 to Slbs. 
Wimmera Rye Grass, 3 to 41bs. Knriy Subterranean (Clover, and Icwt, of Super¬ 
phosphate to the acn;. The productivity of such a pasture can be maintained by 
spelling in late spring to allow of seed setting, by topdressing with Icwt. of Super¬ 
phosphate, and cultivating each autumn with pasture harrows. 

Since Phalaria tuberosa is a perennial pasture plnnt, it should not be estab¬ 
lished on land which is to be cropped in the near future. Where n perennial 



PhtUaris tubertmi —Western AustxallAa Earlr Subterraaeaa Clover Eaotnro 
at Oepp*B CroBS. 

[By courtesy of H. O. Tnimble, Waita Inatitate.J 

pasture producing good autumn, winter, and spring feed is desired, a mixture of 
31bs. of Phalavia tuberosa and 41bs. of Early Subterranean Clover with at least 
Icwt. of SupernLosphale per acre will give excellent results. This mixture should 
be seeded in early autumn on a well-worked fallow free of weeds. With perennial 
plants like Phalaris an even stand over the surface of the land is desirable. This 
can be obtained by removing the drill tubes and allowing the seed to fall on a sloping 
board fixed below the seed runs, the seed being eo\ered by light harrows attached 
behind the drill. During the first year the pasture should be lightly grassed to 
1 educe weed competition. After that, however, Phalaris tuberosa will withstand 
heavy grazing without damage, but for full productivity, at least Icwt. of Super¬ 
phosphate should be applied annually. This not only encourages the Phaktris 
tuberosa directly, but also indirectly, because of the nitrogen made available fol¬ 
lowing the stimulation of the associate Early Subterranean Clover. 
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As Pkalaris tuberosa seed averages about 5s. per lb., seed production is often a 
profitable side line. If seed or hay is the aim, spelling the pasture from mid¬ 
spring is desirnole. Harvest ing is carried out when the top of the seed head is 
ripe. It Will l)(! found that various modifications of the harvesting machinery are 
required to prevent loss of ‘^eed, and a fair return ippears to be about 10(» to 
TJOlbs. per acre. 

To inalve nutritious hay from I'Ualaris tuberosay it must be cut just when the 
ilower-heads liegin to appear. If cut too late, the liay is coarse, light, and 
unpalatable. 

Cereal Areas with Ground Water Close to the Surface. 

In these area^, vitli undei^grouiid water within 4 to 12 feet of the stirface, as 
between Burra and Mannanarit*, imeerne growing and Lucerne seed production is 
profitable, good stands soineliiiies lasting for 30 years. 

On the heavy soils of the Northern fiats tlie land must be thoroughly prepared, 
and if w’eiidy, it sliould be ploughed in early winter and treated as bare fallow 
until seeding in the following autumn. If the land is relatively free from weeds, 

inter ploughing with several cultivations would prepare the scil for a spring 
seeding while tii*' soil is moist. Jn either case cultipaeking of some kind is 
essenlal to prodijce a good seed-bed. In seeding, 121bs. of seed and 2cwts. of 
Superphosphate should he mixed and shallowly drilled through the manure-box on 
each acre. On the other hand, the seed and manure can be broadcasted over the 
surface, and then lightly harrowed in. On light sandy soils liable to drift, as 
around I^ake Albert, 91bs. of seed with 1 to IJcwts. superphosphate per acre, 
mixed and drilled on to a cereal stubble in the autumn is preferable to sowing with 
a cover crop. Cover croj)S, sucJi as oats, arc* undesirable, since they com]>cte for 
plant food and light w'ith the lucerne and tend to crowd out and weaken plants 
grown in association witli them. 

Wliere lucerne is grown mainly for grazing in this cereal area, a mixture worthy 
of trial consists oi 2 to 41bs. of Phalaris tuberosa, and 6 to 81bs. of Lucerne sown 
in the autumn on a well-cultivated and cultipacked fallow. The scH^d should be 
mixed with a dressing of 14 to 2cwts. of Superphosphate per acre, and provision 
made for «*ven distribution behind the drill. Such a pasture should be judiciously 
grazed during the first year. With a Lucerne or Luce me-P/? alar/.s pasture which is 
to he permanent, an annual autumn topdressing of li to 2cwts. of Superphosphate 
and the subdivision of the area into small paddocks of not more than approxi¬ 
mately 20 acres w’ill greatly increase the carr.vdug capacity. In addition, per¬ 
manent lucernf. pasture ben(»fits appreciably from a July or August cultivation, 
a rigid liiu* cultivatf)r vsdth narrow shares being used, whilst on light sandy soils 
a good harrowing will answer the purpose. 

C. PASTURE IMPROVEMENT IN THE AREAS OF LIBERAL OR 
EXTENDED RAINFALL INCLUDING THE SUBTERRANEAN 
CLOVER COUNTRY. 

This area is characterised by cool temperate spring and early summer condi¬ 
tions due to either a heavy or extended rainfall. Of the cereals, oats do well in 
this environment, but for the most part, such localities arc entirely unsiiited to (he 
ordinary eroppuig as j)ractised in the Northern districts of* South Australia. The 
area receiving mild, moist, early summer weather is practicallv confined to the 
Mount Tiofty Ranges, together with the Mid and Lower South-Eastern districts of 
the State. Pasture production in all its phases is the most profitable agricultural 
practice foi* such lands. 
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The pasture p^auts most suited to these areas are Wiminera Rye Grass, Perennial 
Rye Grass, Phafaris^ tnljerosUf Mount Barker Subterranean Clover, White Clover, 
Strawberry Clover, and in special eases Yorkshire Fo^. 

The Main Characteristics of the Useful Pasture Plants in the Liberal 
or Extended Rainfall Areas. 

WiMMEKA Rye Grass {Loliuni —The main characteristics have been men¬ 

tioned previously. This f^rass can be i^rown Avitli success anywhere, except under 
waterlogged conditions. With Subterranean Clover, it forms the ideal mixture for 
bracken fern areas. 



Speeles of Bye Orass. (1) Blgld Bye Grass {Lolium rigidnkm). (2) Drake Grass 
UfMilen»uan), (3) Wlnunera Bye Grass (Lolwm »p.). (4) Italian Bye 

Grass (Loliutn mvltiftorum). (6) Perennial Bye Gxass (Lolhtm perenne). 

[After P. U. Di^e, Vic. /. Ayric.] 


Perennial Rye Grass (LoUum perenne ),—This is the most valuable perennial 
grass for temperate conditions. Tt is very resistant to grazing, and will produce 
rich, nutritious feed most of the year if moisture is available. For productivity 
and persistence, it needs rich, dark soils high in nitrogen. It is an ideal grass 
for dairying conditions. Sowing with the first autumn rains is the best procedure. 
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Each i)Oiincl of seed contains about 250,000 &eeds, and a pound costs about 7Jd. 
It is always best to buy ceit/ilied perennial seed, since many of the uncertilio(]| 
strains are short-lived and non-persistent under gi’azing. The best strain at tjic 
present time is New Z(»aland Certified Perennial liye Grass. Tn addition there 
are many local strains of Ponmnial Pye Grass which have persisted for a long 
period in the Adelaide Hills, and other parts of the State, and if these strains 
were developed, supplies of seed from good type plants suited to South Australian 
soil and climatic conditions could quickly be made available. 

Phalaris Tuuk.kosa.- The characteristics oL‘ this valuable grass have been mem- 
tioned previously. It will persist on both first and swond class soil, but yitdds 
more palatable and a greater quantity ot‘ fodder when iilantod on the former 
type. It is not as palatable as Perennial Grass in the green state, but when 
made into hay is relished tiy stock. Like Perennial Wye Grass, it will produce 



Mount Barker Late Subterranean Clover 

I From Fodder Crops for Australia, L. U. Bruiining.] 

green feed most of the year. It should be sown in tlie early autumn on a well- 
prepared piece of land free from weeds. A Jigfit dressing of Subterranean (Clover 
may be added to the mixture, but Perennial Rye Grass should not be included, as 
it has a strong depressing effect on the establishment of Phalaris tuberosa. 

Late Subterranean Clover (Trifolium mhterraneum). —This is the standard 
clover for the large area of land j-ituated in the cool temperate districts of South 
Australia. On iveh black soils which are highly charged with lime, such as are 
to be found in parts of the South-East, Subterranean Clover does not thrive, its 
place being taken by Strawberry and White ('lovers, but, on the other hand, it 
makes strong abundant gro\\i;h on low fertility soils, provided that adequate 
phosphatic manures are added and must be regarded as the most valuable pasture 
variety in this State, Because of its seed-burying habits it is very persistent, 
and with the assistance of superphosphate is capable of transforming poor sandy 
soils into dark friable land, which in the course of time becomes suitable for 
carrying Perennial Rye (irass. Subterranean (Clover can be establislied on land 
which is still only partially cleared, since further tillage in the autumn to destroy 
the bushes or c3radicate stumps will not affect the germination of the seed which 
is lying dormant in the ground at that time of the year. 
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It should bo ho™ in th<* autumn, and whilst responding to good tillage, a sound 
soil preparation is not so essential as is the ease with many other varieties, provided 
that the seed is buried. A pound contains 70,000 seeds, and on the local market 
costs about Is. 

White OfiOVEk ('TrtfoUvm repens ),—White Clover is only suited to rich soils 
which are moist during I ho spring and summer months, since it makes its maximum 
growth during this jieriod. There are many rich moist pockets of land in the 
Adelaide Hills which grow Wliile Clover very well. It is a perennial with a 
creeping, rooting stern. Because of its smooth palatable leaves it is often badly 



Perennial Bye Grass—^Late Subterranean Clover pasture at Mount Barker. 

attacked by I^ucerne Flea. Tlie jrrice of certitied seed is about 3s. 6d. a pound, 
each pound oonlaining appi*t)ximately 730,000 grains. New Zealand Certified Wild 
White" Clover is a good strain to ]nirchase. 

•StkavvbF/RBY (^LovEft (TrifoUnm fragiferum ).—This is a very palatable peren¬ 
nial clover with ro(»tiiig stems, which makes its growth in the spring and summer. 
It is particularly adapted fo marshy localities and riedi s\vampy low-lying land. 
On Ihe black partially drained soil.s of the South-Fast Strawberry Clover has been 
found to thrive extremely well. A pound of seed is about 6s. This clover con¬ 
tains about 90 per cent, hard seeds, and unless the grain is rubbed between two 
large sheets of emery paper or some similar substance, the germination may be 
very poor. Sowing at a very shallow depth in the autumn will give the clover a 
chance to become well established and withstand the first summer. 

Yorkshire Foo (Holms lanatns ).—This soft hairy perennial grass is a useful 
pioneer on raw peat and poorly drained areas where the rainfall is liberal and 
extended. Stock have to accpiire a liking for it, and its feeding value is lower than 
that of Perennial Rye Crass. The price of seed is 6d. a pound, each pound 
containing approximately a million seeds. 
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The Main Pasture Divisions in the Liberal or EKtended Rainfall 

Areas. 

In these areas, soil fertility, and not rainfall, is the main factor governing the 
direction which pasture improvement will take. Taking this into consideration, 
the main pasture divisions are:— 

1. Gray and white sands, gray and red sandy loams, and poor gravelly soils. 
Ironstone patches are a common occurrence in these soil types. They are found 
commonly in the Adelaide Hills and portions of the South-East, the red sandy 
loams being practically confined to the latter area. 

2. Red shotty ironstone in large areas, such as on Kangaroo Island. 

3. Gray loams, wliich are often grea.sy and sticky at the surface when wet. 
These are found in the apple grow-ing areas of the Adelaide Hills, and in the 
country through to Victor Harbour. 






Portion of wMte clover plant showing 
creoplng habit of stem and root 

[Afteor rercivol.] 





A—^The various stages tn the turning down of the 
flowers of the White Clover'flower head. 

B—^Tho characteristic bladdery appearance of a 
mature Strawberry Clpver flower head. 

I After A. Morgan,' Vie. J. Agric.] 


4. Gray silty soils which puddle very easily in the winter. Clay is usually 
found within 9 inches or a foot of the surface. These soils are frerjuently in large 
flat areas, and are particularly amenable to pasture development. They occur in 
the Meadows, Echunga and Myponga districts, and in large areas in the Mid 
South-East, as at Kybybolite. 

5. Old Subterranean Clover land, as at Mount Barker. 

6. The drained black lands of the South-East, as between Milliccnt and Nara- 
coorte. 

7. Moist dark flats, peaty swamps, and marshy localities. The two former are 
often found in gullies of the Adelaide Hills. 

Pasture Development on the Poor Gray, and White Sands, Gray Sandy 
Loams, and Poor Gravelly Soils. 

With these soil types the main aim should be to increase the organic matter, 
and so improve their water and nutrient retaining powers. Many of these areas 
arc only just being cleared and opened up, due no doubt to present economic 
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oonditiouj!^. The cheaper the cost of eleariiifj and establishment the better. On 
heath country llie usual procedure i» to roll and bum all undergrowth and small 
eucalypts, the larger (Micalypts being hand-cut or rung. Yacca plants can be 
eradicated m tlie winter bv pouring kerosene into the h(*arl of each plant. About 
Hgalls. kerosene Avill treat 1,()()(» yacca plants. (R. IJill, H.A. Jonrn. Agric., Jan., 
1931.) \Vhi*n the land is relatively clear, a shallow but thorough cultivation to 
stir U]) th«‘ surface layers is beneticiai. If the Miil is deeply ploughed, the thin 
layer of organic matter and soil nutrients in the top portion would be buried, and 
raw unproduetive soil (‘xposed. The area should then be sown in the autunm with 
3lbs. or 41bs. of Mount Barker Subterranean Clover and 2ewts. of Superphosphate 
per aere and the seed jiroperly burit‘d by lian*owing. Tn big gum country the addi¬ 
tion of .‘llhs. to 4ll)s. of Wnuruera Rye (B*ass to the mixture would be an economic 
proposition. ]ii general, these jioorer soils *lo not develop idover well until the 
second or third year, and it is probahlv advisabh* to wait until then before 
Wiminera Rye (irass is introduceil. These converted virgin areas should be regu¬ 
larly liand-grubbed until no more gum sh(»ots, &c., appear Annual autumn 



A good pasture mixture comprising Perennial Bye Grass and White Clover. 

harrowings, and topdr(*ssings of at least one bag of superphosphate per acre, are 
essential for full development of the clover. After about eight to ten years the 
soil is fretpiently darkened in colour, when Perenidal Rye Grass may be intro¬ 
duced. When adding the Perennial Rye Grass the soil should receive a good 
autumn cultivation, 51bs. or Gibs, of Perennial Rye Grass then being broadcasted 
and harrowed in, or drilled in shallowly Avith the Siiperjihosphate. 

Bracken fern areas can be cut wuth a mower, and then given a good cultiva¬ 
tion or shalloAV ploughing in readiness for soAving. In the autumn 51bs. or Gibs, 
of Wimmera Rye Grass and 41bs. or 51bs. of Mount Barker Subterranean Clover 
with 2ewts. of Suiierphosphatee can be drilled on to the land each year. Such 
areas need a topdressing of at least one bag of Superphosphate to the acre 
together with a harroAving. Stock grazing on such pastures are continually break¬ 
ing off the young bracken shoots, and the fern is gradually eradicated. 
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Pasture Development on Bed Shotty Ironstone Country. 

Areas of this eouutry occur throughout the Adelaide Hills, and particularly on 
Kangaroo Island. This typo of soil is necessarily costly to develop, because of its 
lack of organic matter, coarseness ol i^articlcs, and its large phosphatic require¬ 
ment. On Kangaroo Island its use for grazing is a necessary adjunct to successful 
stock-raising, since the herbage it carries cures the coastiness developed on much of 
the other country in the vicinity. 

To develoj) shotty ironstone country, 41bs. or 51bs. of Ordinary Subterranean 
Clover with 2cwts. of iSuix'rphosphate per .acre should be drilled in or broad¬ 
casted and harrowed after a good autumn cultivation. Every autumn liberal 
dressings of at least a bag of Superphosphate ]>er acre, together with a good culti¬ 
vation, will keep up the* productivity of the pasture*. After three or four years iilbs. 
or 61bs. of Wimmera Rye Crass per acre could be introduced with the autumn 
cultivation and topdressing. As previously mentioned, the i)ermanence of a 
Wimmera Rye Orass-Subterraneaii Clover pasture depends on autumn cullivation, 
topdressing, and spelling in late spring to allow for good seed setting. 

When the shotty ironstone soil has been developed for a number of years, it 
may be possilde to establi<li Phalaris tnherom successfully. 



A well built stack of grass bay. 

Pasture Development on Gray Loams which are often Sticky at the 

Surface when Wet. 

These soils are fairly fertile, the main drawback being their stickiness in the 
winter. As a result they are rather cold, and pasture growth is very slow 
during the winter. By establishing Subterranean CJlover, the stickiness disappears 
as the organic matter in the surface layers is built up. 

These sticky gray loams should receive a thorough eultivathm in the autumn 
before a pasture is sown. A good pasture mixture for each acre would be 41bs. 
Mount Barker Subterranean Clover, 61bs. Wimmera Rye Grass, and 1 bag of 
Superphosphate. The permanence of the Wimmera Rye Grass will depend on 
correct pasture management on the lines which have been already outlined. 

A permanent pasture should be tlie aim, since it will provide feed for a longer 
period than an annual one. This can be obtained by sowing .^Ibs. or 61bs. of 
Perennial Rye Grass in the manner previously described after one of the autumn 
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cultivations. Perennial Rye Grass could be sown with the Winnnera Bye Grass 
in the lirsl place, but it is advisable to wait a few years until the soil is in good 
condition. I*astures of Vhalariti iuhcrosa could be developed instead of Perennial 
Rye Grass. 'Phe seed-b(‘d should be very well prepared, and freed from weeds, 
and a mixture of 3IbH. or 41 bs. of Vhalarh iuberuaa and a bag of Superphosphate 
sown to flic acre. During (he first year only light grazing should be given, but 
in the seiumd season this jiasture sJumld withstand normal treatment. 

Pasture Development on the Gray Silts. 

Typical areas of this count ly are to be found in the Meadows, Echunga, 
Myponga and Mid South-Eastern districts. These lands develop excfdleiit pas¬ 
tures. Jn tlnar natural state they freijuently i‘arry rod gums, and at Kybybolite arc 
often described as red gum flats. The cleanjd virgin soil is of gray silt at the 
surface, and possesses a tday layer, often containing shotty ironstone, at a depth 
of aliout 9 inches to a foot. The soil is cold, wet, and easily puddled in the winter. 
Organic matter and plant nutrients are always low in such soils. A bulk of feed 
is usually produced late in the year, when the soil begins to warm up. 

Such areas should be gi\cn a shallow ploughing followed by good cultivation, 
and in the antiiinn sown with 41bs. or olbs. Mount Barker Subterranean Clover 
and a bag of Suj>ei phosphat(* over each acre. The additi(*n of 5 or bibs, of York¬ 
shire Fog to tlie mixture may be of us(* for a preliminary grassing, especially under 
waterh igged eon di t ions. 

Jf an ordinary Subterranean Clov<*r j»asture has been developed by topdressiug 
for a number of years, it can b(‘ made more productive and better balanced by the 
introduction of either Winnnera Rye Grass, Perennial Rye Grass or Phalaris 
iub(^ro}(a. Winnnera Bye Grass or Perennial Rye (irass can be Introduced by 
sowing 51bs. or (ilbs. of seed per acre after a good autumn cnltivation. The 
former being an annual, will withstand less fertile conditions than the latter, and 
is preferable for jilanting in the early years, following the reclamation of such- 
land from natural conditions. 

Phalaris tuherosa at the rate of 1 to 21bs. of seed per acre may be planted 
early in the autumn after a thorough cultivation. However, during establishment 
Phalaris tuherosa is very susceptible to comy)otition from either Perennial Rye 
Grass or strong growing weeds, and therefore should be sown alone in the Sub¬ 
terranean Clover and suy>erphosphatc mixture. 

Old Subterranean Clover Land. 

In these areas, such as at Mount Barker, there are many plants of the so- 
called natural Perennial Rye Grass, and after annual topdressings of the Sub¬ 
terranean Clover a gradual natural development of Rye Grass results. However, to- 
quickly establish Perennial Rj^e Grass a good autumn cultivation, followed by the 
sowing of 8 to lOlbs. of Perennial Rye ^Iniss, with a bag of vSuperphosphate per 
acre wdll establish a good pasture. 

This area is essentially suited to perennial grasses, and Perennial Rye Grass is 
the best for these conditions. However, should a variety in pasture growth be 
de.sired, Phalaris tuherosa could bo added in place of the rye grass. 

The Drained Black Lands of the South-East. 

These rich block soils are high in organic matter, friable W'hen dry, but become 
unworkable when wet. Since they lie in a region where the annual rainfall varies 
from 22.59in. at Naracoorfe to 29.76in. at MiJlicent, the form of pasture improve¬ 
ment will vary aeeording to circumstances. 

It has betm found that Subterranean Clover is a failure on much of this black 
land. On the other hand, Strawberry Clover is ideally suited to the conditions^ 
and excellent swards of this fodder can be found growing alongside many of the- 
roads. At Coonawarra the New Zealand Wild White Clover has not withstood the 
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dry summer weather as well as Strawberry Clover, with the result that this variety 
fails to persist. In the Millicent area, however, where the rainfall is nearly 30m., 
lioth the Strawberry and White Clovers thrive. 

Perennial Rye grass is well suited to th€*se black soils, whilst recently good 
results have been obtained from the planting of Fhalaris tuberosa. In the pre¬ 
paration of such land for jrastures the best procedure is to plough in the early 
summer before the annual grasses have se(‘ded, woik the soil up and sow tin. to 
14in. deep at the time of the llrst autunm rains. Deep seinliug is best on these 
friable soils because the surface dries out so quickly. Tlie loss of late suinnier and 
autumn grazing consequent on this procedure would be compensated for by tlu* 
better pasture resulting. The best pasture mixture for the draimsl black hind is 
4 to 51bs. New Zealand Certified Perennial Rye Grass, lib. to 11b. Siraw’berry CIovct, 
and licwts. Superphos])hat(‘. As an alternative, 2 to 31bs. of riinlan^ luhrrosa 
may i)e used to rejdacc* the J^(‘rennial K\t‘ Grass. 



A silage stack weighed dowu with soil which is kept in position by bags of soil 
placed aronnd the edges 

It is very important that the Strawberry (Uover seed should be rubbed between 
large sheets of glass or emery paper before being sown. This process wears off 
the tough outer skin and enables water to penetrate the seed, thus ensuring a 
quicker and higher germination than would olherwi.se be the case. 

In the wetter portion of the black land region, as, for example, in the vicinity 
of Millicent, 1 to 21bs. New Zealand Certified Wild White Clover added to or 
substituted for Strawberry Clover in the mixture.c given will be an advantage, 
whilst the general practices for the planting of the pasture as outlined previously 
will also apply. 

Moist Dark Coloured Flats, Peaty Swamps and Marsh Localities. 

Dark flats which remain moist throughout .the year, and are not badly water¬ 
logged during the winter, will produce good pasture. A suitable mixture is (fibs, 
of Perennial Rye Grass and 21bs. of White Clover, with to 2cwt.s. of •Super¬ 
phosphate to the acre. This could be conveniently sowti in the early autumn or 
spring. 
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On raw peats whieh are springy underfoot and on poorly drained areas of good 
quality, a mixture of 8 to 101 bs. of Yorkshire Fog and 21bs. of White Clover, with 

14 to 2cwts. of Superphosphate to the acre, gives the liest results. Perennial Rye 
Grass only thrives where the plant structures of the peat have been thoroughly 
decomposed with the formation of a dark consolidated soil. 

Where the; soil is swampy or inclintKi to be brackish. Strawberry Clover should 
be establisland. If the surface is relatively free from waterlogging, 1 to 21bs. of 
Strawberry Clover to the acre broadcasted on the surface in the early autumn 
(using sand or Superphosph.ite, ])referably the latter, as the broadcasting medium) 
will eventually give a good stand. If the soil is saturated,practically all the year, 
it would l)e better to establish the Strawberry (^lover by means of cuttings set out 
in the autumn. 

Pasture Management in the Liberal or Extended Rainfall Areas. 

When sowing ])astures, seed and Suj>eri>liosphate should only be mixed as 
required, since the germ mating power of seed is ledneed when left in contact with 
Superphosphate for any length of time. 

In the first year permanent pastures sliould lie judiciously grazed to give them 
every chance for healthy develo])ment. It appears that most perennial pasture 
plants, such as Phalaris luhcrusu, White Clover, Strawberry Clover, and to a 
lesser extent Perennial Rye Crass, m^ed at least a year to become firmly established. 

Annual pastures such as Wiiiimera Rye Grass and Subterranean Clover should 
always receive an autumn cultivation to prepare a suitable seedbed for the ger¬ 
mination of the seeds. Spelling of the pasture in late spring is often necessary 
to ensure a good seeding of Wimmera Rye Crass. 

With all pastures, an annual topdressing of 1 to 2cwts. of Superphosphate, 
depending on isoil feifility, should be given with the first autumn rains. Many 
landholders prefer to apply their superphosphate in the spring, while others again 
apply dressings both in the autumn and spring. However, whilst t\io applications 
may be of advantage, it would ajipear that where only one dressing is given, 
autumn is the correct period for treatment, so as to cncouragt* the growth of 
herbage at a time of the year when pasture development is relatively slow. 

Repeated applications of sulphate of ammonia to a well-balanced grass-clover 
pasture depresses the clover development and lowers production. On the other 
baud, this fertiliser assists in establishing pasture on poor quality land which has 
not previously carried a good clover crop, and under such circumstances the 
addition of 4cwt. of sulphate of ammonia to the usual phosphatic dressing is an 
advantage. 

When good pastures have been (‘stabJi^Jjed subdivision into areas of 15 to 20 
acres end the practice of systematic grazing will greatly increase the stock-carry¬ 
ing capacity of the farm. Following this intensive system of pasture production, 
light harrowh or some appliance designed by the landowner should be used after 
each grazing to break up Jind distribute the dung over the whole paddock. It will 
be found that this will be most readily accomplished after a rain when the dung 
is moist and easily broken. This procedure is absolutely necessary, especially when 
cattle are kept, in order to prevent the growth of rank unpalatable patches of 
pasture. 

Although little exp(?rimental work has been done with pasture renovation in 
South Australia, it is recognised that an annual or biennial surface cultivation in 
the autumn with pasture harrows greatly improves production. 

Wlien the flush of growth commences in the spring the period between grazings 
of each paddock should be shortened, and a number of flelds closed up for meadow 
hay or ensilage. By so utilising the flush of growth in the Spring, the maximum 
number of stock may be carried throughout the whole of the year. The,pasture 

15 ready to cut for ensilage shortly after the clovers have passed the period of 
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full bloom, and the grasses are well out in head. (“The Manufacture and Utilisa¬ 
tion of Silage” is fully dc'scribed in Bulletin No. 274 of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture by W. J. Spafford. This Bulletin should be in the possession of everyone 
interested in pastoral work.) 

In making meadow hay the time of eiiUing depends largely on the botanical com¬ 
position of the pasture. If Subterranean Clover dominates the growth, it should 
be cut when the base leaves of the c; I over coimnence to yellow and there are plenty 
of seed burrs at the suilaoe of the ground. If grass predominates, the growth 
should be cut soon after it has h(*aded. When the weather is fine at haymaking, 
the crop should be mowed when the dew has dried from the herbage, and 
immedijitely raked into windrows; whilst within a few hours it may be built 
into cocks. If the weather is particularly dry, th<‘ material should be cocked as 
soon as possible after cutting, whilst if the pasture has to be cut when wet, it 
should be left in the sw^atli until lh(‘ surface dries before being raked into 
windrows. 



[From Orasaland and Oreen Crop Farming^ Yates.) 


To facilitate handling and to hasten curing, the cocks should not be more than 
a forkful in size, and the hay stacked or baled ns soon as it is cured. If a handful 
of material taken from the centre of the | cock will not exude sap when twisted 
tightly, although it may feel moist, it will be ready to stack or press. If stacked 
when too moist, it will develop moulds and decompose, such decomposition oi'ten 
resulting in spontaneous combustion. Tn .some seasons weather conditions are not 
favourable for the proper curing of hay, and under these circumstances the 
addition of about 401bs. of salt to the ton will check fermentation and the 
development of moulds, resulting in the curing of a very palatable Brown Hay, 
provided that the fodder is not too damp at the time of slacking. If possible 
meadow hay should be stored in sheds, because exposure to the weather results 
in deterioration. 
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D. PASTURE IMPROVEMENT ON THE IRRIGATED 
MURRAY SWAMPS. 

This area uf about 13,000 acres provides a special problem. An 11 to 14 inch 
annual rainfall mainly received in the winter is obtained. During the dry period 
from October to May frequent irrigations are necessary for successful plant 
growth. The soil is a very ri(‘.h clay containing a high percentage of organic 
matter, and as a result yields herbage especially rich in nitrogen. Where per¬ 
manent Perennial Itye (Irass pastures have been established, it often happens that 
the green herbage is rich and unbalanced, especially in nitrogen, that the diges¬ 
tive systems of cows and shiMjp are upset, with the result that these animals scour 
badly and fall awa> in condition. In the past, lucerne was the main fodder crop, 
usually being mown ajid fed to eows as either green stuff, bay, or ensilage. With 
the low prices ruling for milk produets it has become necessary to eliminate as 
much as possible the handling of fodder, with the result that permanent pastures 
now predominate on the Murray iSwamps. 



Cocksfoot BhowlnK (a) seed 
koad, and (b) base of leaf 
blade. 

It has been found that the most useful pasture plants for the Murray iSwamps 
areas are Prairie Grass, Perennial Rye Grass, Cocksfoot, Phalaris tuherosa, Ken¬ 
tucky Blue Grass, White Clover, ]\Iontgomery Red Clover, Italian Rye Grass, 
Perennial Red Clover or Cow Grass, and Lucerne. 

The Main Characteristics of the Pasture Plants Important on 
the Murray Swamps. 

Pkaibie Grass (Bromust unioloides ).—Under Murray Swamp conditions this is 
one of the best grasses, giving excellent winter and summer growth, and a good 
bulk of early autumn feed. It acts as a biennial, and together with its free seeding 
habit forms a permanent pasture. Under grazing it develops a well-balanced grassy 
sward in association with the wild White Clover of the swamps Such a pasture 
is a useful change from one containing the richer Perennial Rye Grass. Investiga¬ 
tions by officers of the Waite Institute indicate that plots of Prairie Grass raised 
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from commercial seed have not been satisfactory on the swamps. When purchasing 
seed, therefore, it would be advisable to obtain it from swamp settlers who have 
productive and persistent swards of this grass. The usual price per pound is about 
5d., 50,000 seeds being contained in a poimd. The best time to sow is in the 
autumn. 

Perennial Rye Grass {Lolinm perenne )^—This is a highly nutritious and pro¬ 
ductive perennial grass which is very persistent under grazing. Its only drawback 
is its riclmess under swamp conditions. Unless jiroperly managed it may cause 
scouring and digestive trouble in animals. As mentioned previously. New Zealand 
Certified Perennial Rye Grass costing about 8d. a i)ound is the best strain, and 
autumn the most suitable time for planting. 

(^ocksr(h)t (DcbclifliH (jlomerata ).—This perennial grass is \ery useful for 
inclusion in autumn-sown i)astnre mixtun^s containing l^creniiial itye Grass. Its 
main period of groAvth is during the spring, summer, and autumn. On the Murray 
Swamps, Cocksfoot does not reacli full development until about the third year. A 
pound of seed costing Is. 4d. to Is. 7id. contains 500,000 seeds. New Zealand 
Akaroa Co<*ksfoot is the best strain to purchase. 



A—Giant Colonial Cow Grassy and B—^Bed or Broad Clover. 

[From Q. and N. Oaialoguet 1034.] 

White Clover (Trifolium repens ),—The swamp conditions are well suited to 
the growth of this clover; in fact, many blocks tend to become overrun with a wild 
strain. As mentioned previously, Certified New Zealand Wild White Clover 
costing 3s. fid. a pound is the best strain to sow in a pasture mixture. 

Montgomery Red Clover (Trifolium pratense ),—This is a prostrate strain with 
a longer life than ordinary Red Clover, and promises to have a definite place in 
pasture mixtures on the Swamps. A pound of New Zealand Certified Mont¬ 
gomery Red Clover containing 218,000 seeds costs 3s. 6d. 

Giant Coixinial Cow Grass or Perennial Red Clover (Trifolium pratense 
perenne ).—This is a more vigorous and longer-lived strain than the ordinary Red 
Clover. Together with Italian Rye Grass it makes the best temporary pasture for 
the Swamps. It is mainly a spring and summer grower, and needs well-drained 
conditions in which to thrive. It is more adapted to cutting than grazing. A 
pound of seed containing 218,000 grains is Is. fid. It can be sown in the autumn 
or late winter. 
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Phalahis Tuberosa. —Tilt? main characteristics ot* this grass have been men* 
tinned previously. It will not establish and grow well in conjunction with 
Perennial Itye Grass on the Swamps. When so^vn alone with White Clover there 
is a tendency for wec^ls to develop between tbe Phalaris tuherom jdants. Kentucky 
Blue Grass {Poa pratensis) grows well with Pholaris tuberosa, and forms a 
sward which prevents the ingrt^ss of w^eeds. On the fertile swamps, Phalaris 
tuberosa unless kept closely gra/e<l, quickly becomes rank and unpalatable. It 
should always be autumn sown. 

Kentucky BiiUK Grass pratensis). —This tine-leaved grass, possessing 

creeping stinns, grows mainly during the autumn, winter, and early spring. As 
mentioned above, it ajipears to have a detinite place in a Phalaris tuberosa pasture. 
The seed commands about 2s. a jumnd, each jioiind containing 1,860,000 seeds. 

Itaijan Ryk Grass [Lolinw multifiomm). —Together with Red (iJlover, this 
forms a very satisfactory tenqiorary pa.sture. Tt is a biennial under these condi¬ 
tions, and jiroduees heavy summer yields. It is lieiier adapted to cutting than 
grazing, A pound of .^eed is about 4d. and contains 270,000 seeds. 

Lucerne (Medicagn satiru),- Thv main eharacteristics of this plant have been 
mentioned earlier. Under mowing conditions on the swamps, Lucerne stands will 
last for about 10 years, but a f(‘w years of grazing will soon thin out the stand. 

Pasture Establishment on the Irrigated Murray Swamps. 

All pasture seeds should be soa^ti on a well-prepared seed-bed at a time when 
the young seedlings will not be scorched by the hot sun. Autumn and early spring, 
preferably the former, arc the main seeding periods. On the Murray Swamps the 
natural rainfall is so uncertain that it is wjse to irrigate the land beforehand to 
ensure a gx)od germination. As soon as the land can be worked after the irriga¬ 
tion, a good seed-bed should be prepared, and the seed and superphosphate sown. 
If the land is very weedy, an irrigation to germinate the rubbish should be given, 
and these weeds destroyed before proceeding with the seeding operations. The 
question of a further irrigation after planting will depend entirely upon tbe 
character of the season, hut if tbe weather should prove hot and dry, resulting in 
danger of a poor germination, the land should again be watered. 

As a result of investigations conducted by the Waite Agricultural Research 
Institute, Mr. H. C. Trumble, M.Agr.Sc., in his article, “The Establishment and 
Management of Irrigated Pastures’^ (Jowrwrtl o/A S.A., March, 1934), 

recommends the following mixtures for establishing permanent pastures on the 
Murray Swamps:—lOlbs. (Vrlifi(*d Perennial Rye Grass, 81bs. Akaroa Cocksfoot, 
21bs. Certified Wild White Clover (and when available 21bs. Montgomery Red 
Clover), li to 2ewrts. Superphosphate; or 4]bs. Phalaris tuberosa, 41bs. Kentucky 
Blue Grass, 21 bs. Certified White Clover (and when available 21bs. Montgomery 
Red Clover), IJ to 2ow’ts. Superphosphate The second pasture mixture is quite 
safe as regards securing, but the first may cause trouble unless carefully managed. 
A pasture seeded dowui with 121bs. of Prairie Grass, 21bs. of Certified Wild 
White Clover, and IJ to 2cwts. Superphosphate will make a useful change from 
I'icher pastures. 

The beat temporary pasture for seeding under these conditions consists of 8 to 
lOlba. of Italian Rye Grass and 51bs. of Red Clover (Cow Gr.ass), together writh 
a bag of Superphosphate per acre. 

When planting Lucerne, 201bs. of seed and 2cwts. of Superphosphate should be 
sowTi to the acre on a well-prepared seed-bed. Autumn is the best time for seeding, 
as when planted at this period of the ye4ir a highly productive stand is secured 
in the summer. 
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Pasture Management on the Irrigated Murray Swamps. 

For tJhe successfui utilisation of pasture growth luider these fertile conditions 
subdivision and rotatinnaJ gra/inj; is <‘ssoiitiai. By this means pasture growth is 
not wastijd, and the stock-carrying capacity is greatly increased. The grazing 
areas should be subdivided, so that according to the number of stock carried each 
can be grazed about every tour weeks. Tlie pasture growth in these paddocks 
should be regularly fed off by placing a large number of stock into each of them 
successively for aliout a week at a time. Thus every field is grazed down at 
intervals of 1‘rom five to six weeks. After grazing, each paddock needs some kind 
of harrowing to distribute the droppings, as if the dung is allowed to accumulate 
in patches, rank unjialatahle growth will result. 

During the cold winter period pasture growth will be at a minimum, with the 
result that unh*ss hay or ensilage is available, the stock-carrying capacity of the 
area will also be at a corresjionding level. In the tlush of spring feed is usually 
abundant, and the normal niimlier of stock are often unable to cope with the fodder 
produced. (Vmseqmuitly a number of tiidds would be reserved for harvesting as 
hay or ensilagt*, and tlu‘ animals 1iirn<‘d into the remaining paddocks at more 
frequent intervals. 7\t about tloiv<‘iing liim* the pasture growlh in the closed 
areas can be cut for hay or ensilage. The material so conserved is available for 
hand-fee<ling during I he lean jxu-iods of the year, and the stock-carrying capacity 
maintained at its maximum. 

In addition, annual apj)li<'atioiis of about 2cwls. of Snperpliosjdiale and frequent 
summer irrigafiniih an* luN'cssary. At present many of the settloT's find that they 
can only use the in’igatjon water at wide intervals. This is a s<‘rious disadvantage, 
and if full pasture produ(*(ion is to be oblaintd, ability to water every two to three 
weeks, esiKKjially during the hot months <»f the >ear, is essential. 


SUMMARY. 

n. A knowledge* of the ])riiieij)les of pa'^lure improvement is essential for 
maximum returns from agrieultinal areas in South Australia. 

2. The South Australian cliiuab* is not juirtit'ularly favourable to jiasture 
development inasmuch tliat a period of liberal winter rainfall is followed by 
summer drought aeeompanh'd by liigh temperatures and great evaporation. 

3. There arc three distinct pasture areas in this Stale namely: 1. The Cereal Cul¬ 
tivation B(*lt. 2. The areas receiving more than 20 inches annual rainfall. 3. The 
Irrigated Murray Swamps. 

4. The most useful pasture iilants in the cereal cultivation country are Wimmera 
Rye Grass, Lucerne, Burr and Barrel Medics, Evening Primrose, Phalctris 
tuberosa, and Dwalganup Subterranean Clover. 

5. The main divisions of the Cereal cultivation country are: 3. Areas receiving 
less than 17-18 inches average annual rainfall. 2. Areas receiving more than 38 
inches average annual rainfall. 3. Areas with ground water close to the surface. 

6. For the lower rainfall cereal-growing areas the most valuable varieties are: 
Evening Primrose, AVimmera Rye Grass, and Lucerne. 

7. For the higher rainfall cereal-growing areas the most valuable varieties are 
Evening Primrose (for poor sandy soils), Lucerne, Dwalganup Subterranean 
Clover and Phalaris tuherosa, 

8. Lucerne is the most important pasture plant in areas where ground water is 
relatively close to the surface. 
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9. Tljf* pasture plants most suitabln to the areas rrreiving liberal or extended 
annual rainfall aiv Winin?orii Hye (Irass, I’civuiiia) live Grass, Phalaris tnberosa, 
Subterranean Clover, White Clover, and Strawberry Clover. 

10. The main divisions of the hijrher rainfall areas are:— 

2. Sandy and jioor gravelly soils. 

2. lied shotty ironstone soils. 

‘1. (iray stiekv loams. 

4. Grey ^ilty soils. 

5. Old SnbteiTanean elover lands. 

(). Drained iilaek land. 

7. Moist <iaik tlat-. or swamps. 



A well balanced Perennial Rye Grass, Cocksfoot, and White Clovpr 
Pasture at Wood’s Point 

iFrom (’.S.lll, Hull 71, by A. K V. Kicluirdson. MA. I> Sc . 

and IT. 1\ (’ CJallus, T1 S<i 1 

31. On j)oor sandy soils the eost of (dearing is an important enrj‘.id(‘iation. The 
area should be planted with iSnbterram*aii (’lover and adequately manured with 
Sut)eri)hosphate. AVhen the fertility has been uni»ro\ed WinmeTa live Gra>s may 
be introdneed and in the eoiirse of time JVrennial l{>e Grass van In* planted. 

12. Subterranean Clover and AVimmera liye Grass sown in (onjunetiou with 
Superphosphate are the best iiaslure iilants for shotty ironstone land. 

13. Gray sticky loams are In^st suited to Subterramsan Clover, AVimmiia liye 
Grass, Perennial live Grass, and Phalaris laherosa. 

14. When fully manured grey silts develop exeellent pastures. >Vl‘ter Subter¬ 
ranean Clover has been estiiblished and tofidressed lor a number of yeai*s, Wim- 
xaeraiRye Grass, Perennial Rye Grass, or Phalaris tnbrrosu may be introduced. 

O 
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Old Subterranean ( lover land may bo improved by tlie planting of Perennial 
Rye Grass or rhnhirifi taberoso. 

JO. Subierraiiean (’lover does not do well on inucli of the drained black land 
<d' the Soidh-Kiist. Strjns berry ( lover is ideally siiite<l U) these conditions, whilst 
WJiite C!oA<*r thrives in tin* higher rainfall ar(*a.s. Perennial Rye Grass is the best 
grass, whilst Phahnis tuhcroMi has given exerdlont results where it has been tried. 

17. Dark moist ilats yiold tlie rnuxiiuum aiiiouiii of fodder when planted with 
Perennial Rye Grass and Wliite Glover, but on raw jiealy soils vrhich are springs* 
underfoot "^'oikshire J^'og should be siibstituteri for the Rye Grass. On the other 
hand, for swampv soil, wljieh is ineliued to be brarkish, Straw^berry CUover is pre- 
ferabl(‘ to White Clover. 

18. Good ])?is(ure management is recpiired for best results. Most perennial 
pasture jilants should only he lightly grazed in the lirst year. Annual plants such 
as Winmiera Rye Grass and Subterranean Clover respond to autumn cultivation, 
whilst all pastures should be tilled to assist growth and break up animal droppings. 
Adw^uate phosphatic manuring is necessary, w’hilst subdivision of delds and 
systematic grazing, together with the conservation of fodder allows for carrying the 
maximum number of slock. The manufacture of ensilage and meadow hoy should 
be g regular yiractiec. 

19. Pasture improvement on the Irrigated Bwamp lands is a special problem. 
The most useful yuisturo varieties for these areas arc Prairie Grass, Perennial 
Rye Grass, Cocksfoot, Phnlnris tuberosa, Kentucky Blue, Italian Rye Grass, White 
Clover, Montgomery R<h 1 Clover, Red (Clover, and Liieerne. 

20. A mixture of Perennial R\e Grass, Cocksfoot, Wliite Clover, and Mont¬ 
gomery Red (Uover; or PhaJarix inheroaa, Kentucky Blue, White, and Montgomery 
Red Clover is recommcuidcd; whilst another useful mixture for a permanent 
pasture for the swamps contains Prairie Grass and White Clover. 

2L The best t(‘mporary pasture for these conditions consists of' Italian Rye 
Grass and Red Clover 

22. For mowing and high production during the summer months the planting of 
lucerne is n‘COiiunonded. 

22. For succes.sful utilisati^ni of the yiasture growth subdivision and regular 
grazing coupled wuth the manufacture of ensilage and meadow bay are essential. 
Annual maiiiiriiig, the us<‘ of pasture liarrows and ability to irrigate at frequent 
intervals are also factors atfocting yiastuiv ]>roduction on the- reclaimed areas of the 
TiOwer Murray. 


WORMS IN SHEEP. 

BI.ACK T.EAF 40. 

Kei>l,Niiig to Ji correspondent at Tintinara, who asked for tlie correct dose of 
Black Tioaf 40 and blin’stoiic solution for int(‘ninl ipamsites of sheep, Mr. R. H. F. 
Maeiiuloc, B.V.Se., says the solution rocoinmended is as follows:—^Bluestone 

(copper sulphate'), Jlh.: water, Ogalls.; J^lnck Loaf 40, ITU fluid ounces. To make — 
Dissolve the Iduesloiie rrystals in hot water and add the balance of water to make 
6gal1s. of solution. Then stir in the Bhiek Leaf 40. Posvape Tahh: Adult shv‘ep, 2 fluid 
ounces; 2-tootli sheep, 1] fluid ounces; lambs, 0-32 months, 1 fluid ounce; lambs, 3-6 
months, I fluid ounce. Hheep are ilienelied witliout any preliminary fasting and can be 
turned out to graze immediately after. It will bo noticed that after drenching, the sheep 
moj stagger for an hour or two, but tliey soon recover. No mortality or other ill- 
efft'Cts have Vkh'ii noted or reported following the use of this drench, but-it is essential 
that the dosctigc recommended be carefully followed. 
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prevents treacherous 
Side Skids.... 

^'What would happen if we side^skidded here?** — Most 
drivers have had this uneasy thought many a dme. At such 
times you need Dunlop " Gold Seal ** on your wheels. Then 
you*ll be as safe as if a giant*s hand barred the way to danger* 
The reason is a grip that holds the road both sideways 
and frontways. It is an exclusive Dunlop feature. Right 
across its full width, that helical tread grips the road — gear* 
like and stubbornly! Speeding or breaking, it keeps the 
car in a straight line — stopping skids before they begin* 

FORWARD SKIDS PREVENTED, TOO 

As positively as it prevents a side-skid, Dunlop holds you 
back from a forward skid. And — this dual safety is longer* 
lasting--Dunlop "Gold Seal** has a 489b increase in non-skid 
life. The local Dunlop dealer has your size at the same bw 
price as an ordinary tyre! 
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RAISING EXPORT LAMBS ON SUBTERRANEAN 
CLOVER PASTURE LANDS. 


I L. -I. Cook. Id).A., MiiniJircT K\l»\)>olile Karin.] 


During;: JUj< 1 a small uxpuriinunt on tin* raisinjr of Kxoort Kat Lambs 

has b(»on romlia tod a1 tin* K\bvlM»iiti* Kxpmmoiital Kami. Tin* i<l(‘a was primarily 
1o <*om])arc the <lt‘\ (*lo])im*nl of \arioiis cro.ssos, xvhon j>Ta/t*d on mproved ‘Siibtor- 
ranoan Clover ])i,stnr(‘s, but <lie scope of the A\ork has been restricted by the funds 
and labour <a\aiia))le. Xo attem]>i could be made to te.st the various breeds or 
cross-breeds of eves, as mothers, but a trial of livc‘ of the more 'mportaiit British 
breeds of rams, used on (‘omeliack ew<*s is bein^ carried out. 

The Farm hu'i lor .Mime sea.Muis lieen breedinj^f a jifood (juabty line, of Come¬ 
back ewes, the r/*sull of mafin^' ]\Ierino rams back to half-lired Eiif^lish Leicester x 
Merino eves, an 1 a selected line of these is bein**; used as mothois for the lambs. 
J’our thicks in and tive in 1934 vere carelnlly selectiMl, <‘ven in type, develop¬ 
ment, aj^e, ami !i\e Aveifrht. 

Tn 1933 each thick <*onsisted of 17 four-tooth and 29 six and eio-ht tooth ewes, 
and the averai^e ’i\e weij^ht at malino* time was 1161bs. 

In 1934 each flock consisted of 13 six-tooth and 31 eif»’bt-toolh ewes, and the 
averaore live weijrht al mating? was 1151bs. 

The four sir<‘s used in 1933 W(Te Suffolk, Dorset TTorn, Southdown, and Knjjlish 
Leieest<*r, and in 193*1 a Byelarid was added for the fifth flock. 

Whilst being' mated the flocks v’ori* grazoil in Helds of appi*oximately equal area, 
and containing similar ])a.sturagc, but after mating, all the ewes wen* run together 
as one flock, and grazed under a rotational system on good fertilized clover pastures. 
A week or so before lambiiur commenced tbc flock Avas again divided into its 
sections, and each run on similar iyiie of clover pasture during the lambing 
period. After iLarking, lambs and ev’es Avere again run together as one flock. 
During the Avbole yx'riod neither eAY«‘> nor lambs Avc*re liandfed, and they existed and 
greAv entirely o!i grazing. 

W itli tb<* excefition of the se(*ond consionment in 1933, all lambs Avere sold off 
their mothers, and Avere grazed only on Subterranean Clover AAuth its mixture of 
naturalised grasav, sueb as Bariev and Broiiie tJrasses. On account of unfortunate 
attacks by stray dogs, the late lambs in 19.33 received a setback, and had to be 
Aveaned, and wvrv topped on a pea stubble before being sold on 1st February, 1934. 

The fl(M*ks were examined twice daily during lambing, and note of births taken. 

In 1933 three eAvt>s Avere given assistance, one each in lamb to the Suffolk, 
Southdown, and Dorset Horn. Two caa-cs died at lambing, one in lamb to Suffolk 
and one in lamb to Fjnglish Tieicester. 

In 1934 three cAves Avere given assistance, two in lamb to Suffolk and one in lamb 
to Ryeland, and no ewes Avero lost at lambing. 

The following table shows the number of lambs born, died, marked, and mar¬ 
keted from each of the flocks each season. 

Ewe.s were mated to rams on IHth February, 1933, and 5th February, 1934, and 
lambs commeneed to am\e on 15th July, 1933, and 1st July, 1934 



TAP.i.fc; I .—Lambing liesuUs. 
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It will be noticed that in the first column of Table I. quite a large number of 
ewes mated to the Southdown and Ryeland rams in 1934 failed to breed. This is 
attributed solely to the partial failure of the individual rams used, and allowance 
must necessarily be made in cases such as these. We were forced to restrict the 
flocks in size, and could only use one ram in each, which is not altogether a prac¬ 
tical procedure m sheep breeding. Hence, in perusing the table, due allowance 
must be made for the di*y ewes. 

Column 3 shows that in 1933 the Dorset Horn and English Leicester crosses 
were approximately equal in prolificacy with 65 and 64 lambs bom respectively, 
closely followed by the Southdown cross with 61 births. In 1934 the Suffolk cross 
produced the most lambs with 59 births. For the two seasons the percentage of 
births to ewes in lamb show the Ityeland cross (one season only) greatest with 
142.4 per cent.; the Dorset Horn cross second with 141 per cent.; the English 
Leicester cross third with 138.5 per cent,; and the »Southdown and Suffolk crosses 
produced 137 per cent., so that from this aspect there was very little difference in 
prolificacy shown by the different crosses. 

Column 4 shows the number of lambs bom dead, the Dorset Horn cross with 9 
having the greatest number, although again no significant difference amongst the 
breeds is noted- 

Column 5 shows the number of lambs that died between birth and marking and 
consisted mostly of lambs that died during the first few days after lambing. The 
English Leicester cross with 18 shows double the loss of the other crosses. 

Column 6 gives the actual number of lambs marked each year, and the percent¬ 
age marked to ewes that bred for the two seasons. In 1934 the Dorset Horn cross 
had the highest percentage w’ith 125.6 per cent., closely followed by the Ryeland 
cross with 124.2 per cent. For the tw^o seasons combined, the Suffolk cross 
marked the most with 120.5 per cent., with the Dorset Horn cross close up with 
119.3 per cent. This result shows the strength of the Suffolk cross lambs, for 
whereas this cross liad the least number of births, they had less losses until marking, 
enabling them to mark the highest percentage. These lambs were noticed to be 
very strong and vigorous. The weakest lambs were amongst the English Leicester 
cross, which reduced their percentage marked to 112 per cent. 

The next column shows the number of lambs that died between marking and 
marketing, and tw-o facts are to be noted. Firstly, that Iconsiderably less lambs 
were lost during this stage in 1934 than in 1933; and secondly, that the/bulk of 
deaths occurred amongst the stronger and more vigorous lambs. These deaths 
can largely bo attributed to attacks by the Bacillus ovitoxicus, causing the braxy-« 
like disease entero-toxaemia. The strong lambs of the Suffolk and Dorset Hoin 
crosses suffered most during this period. 

The final column gives the actual numbci- of lambs marketed, and the percent¬ 
ages to ewes that bred. Here, again, wuth the exception of the Ryeland cross, which 
has had only the one year of lest, there is not much difference between the crosses, 
less than 3 per cent, between the English Leicester and Suffolk crosses with 107.2 
per cent., and Uu Southdown cross with 110 per cent. 

For the two seasons 384 lambs (109.4 per cent.) were marketed from 351 ew'es 
that bred. 

All lambs reared were marketed, and in two consignments each season* In 
1933 the tops were consigned to freezers on 7th November (13 to 14 weeks of 
age), and the balance on 1st February, 1934. The 1934 tops were consigned on 
30th October (14 to 15 weeks of age), and the balance on 18th December (21 to 
22 weeks of age). 

WEIGHT OP LAMBS. 

The lambs were weighed individually on the Farm before consignment, and 
the cold dressed weights have been provided by the Portland Freezing Works. 

Table II. shows the average live and dressed weights of each cross in the fottV 
eonsignments, with the p^centages of dressed to live weight. 
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It is significant that in every consignment the Comeback x Southdown lambs 
averaged the greatest percentage of dressed weight. They were 2 per cent, and 
3 per cent, better than the other crosses. This is typical of the breed and 
verifies similar results obtained by experimentalists in previous work in other 
districts, where Southdown blood has been used. By averaging the four con¬ 
signments it is shown that the Southdown cross lambs dressed 43.1 per cent, of 
their live weight, the Dorset Horn cross 41.9, the Suffolk cross 41.3 per cent., 
the Eyeland cross 40.3 per cent., and the English Leicester 40.2 per cent. The 
general average of 41.4 per cent, dressed to live weight of all lambs is perhaps low, 
but allowance must be made for 150 miles transit from Farm to Freezing works. 
The lambs were all sold in the wool. 


Table 11 .—Weight of Lambs, 


Season. 

Breed. 

Live Weight 
at the 
Farm. 

Dressed Weight at 
Portland. 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Per cent. 

1033.... 28 

Comeback x Southdown. 

72-8'| 


31*7‘1 


43-6" 


17 

Comeback z Southdown. 

76-3 


32-2 


42*7 


1034.... 8 

Comeback x Southdown. 

66-6 


31*5 

1-31 

47*3 

f^431 

19 

Comeback x Southdown. 

69-8 


28-5 


40-8 


1933.... 29 

Comeback x Domet Horn. 

76-31 


30*7 


40*9'' 


13 

Comeback x Dorset Horn. 

90-2 


371 


4M 


1934.... 33 

Comeback x Dorset Horn. 

731 

>-76*6 

32-8 

l32*l 

44*8 

^41*9 

11 

Comeback x Dorset Horn. 

74-6 


27-4 


36*8 


1933.... 33 

Comeback x Suffolk. 

75-11 


30-7' 


40*9 


9 

Comeback x Suffolk. 

81-9 


33‘2 


40*6 


1934.... 26 

Comeback x Suffolk. 

73-0 

l76*6 

33*1 

l31*2 

46*3 

Ul*3 

17 

Comeback x Suffolk. 

77*4 


28*0 


36*2 


1933.... 26 

Comeback x English Leicester .... 

70*51 


28*51 


40*4' 


22 

Comeback x English Lcceister .... 

83*5 


32*9 


39-6 


1934.... 16 

Comeback x English Leicester .... 

68-4 

l75'7 

30*9 

Uo-4 

46-1 

[■40*2 

21 

Comeback x English Leicester .... 

79*7^ 


29-8 , 


37*4 


1934.... 18 

Comeback x Ryeland . 

70*51 

1 72*5 

31*9l 

1 29*2 

45*2 1 

1 40*3 

10 

Comeback x Ryeland . 

74*3, 

r 

26*6^ 

r 

35*8, 

f 

Average all crosses— 







1933.... 116 

First consignment . 

73*5" 


30*5*' 


43*4'' 


61 

Second consignment . 

82-4 


33*7 


40*9 


1034.... 101 

First consignment . 

71*3 

.74*8 

32*3 

-310 

45*3 

-41*4 

87 

Second consignment . 

75*2 


28*2 


37-5 



The whole 335 lambs averaged approximately 751bs. live weight when removed 
from their mothers and dressed 311bs. on the hooks, an ideal weight for export 
purposes. The Dorset Horn cross were the heaviest lambs, 76ilbs. on the average, 
and dressed 32.Hbs. The Suffolk and English Ijcicester crosses 'were 11b, lighter 
in live weight ?md dressed 31.2 and 30.4lbs. respectively. The Southdown cross 
were the lightest lambs, 721bs. live weight, but dressed the best with 31 lbs. averag<^. 


QUALITY OF LAMBS. 

llegardiiig th -3 quality of the lambs for export, the following table shoves the 
number and percentages of carcasses of each cross in each consignment, placed 
in grades by the purchasers (Messrs. Borth wicks Limited). 
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Tadle III .—Quality of Lambs. 


Neason. 

1 Breed. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Rejects. 



1 

Quality. 

Quality. 

Quality. 



,—---— 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1933 . 

. 28 

(Jomeback x Southdown . 

28 

— 

— 

— 


17 

Comeback x Southdown . 

14 

2 

— 

1 

1934 . 

8 

Comeback x Southdown . 

8 

— 

— 

— 


19 

Comeback x Southdown . 

14 

.5 

— 

— 


72 


64 jW-9% 

7 9-7% 

— 

1 l-4“„ 

1933 . 

. 29 

0)meback x Dorset Horn 

1 

18 

11 

_ 

_ 


13 

Comeback x Dorset Horn 

10 

3 

— 

-- 

I»34 . 

. 33 

Comeback x Dorset. Horn 

29 

4 


— 


11 

Comeback x Dorset H(»rn | 

4 

5 

2 

— 


86 


61 1 

23 26-8% 

2 2-3% 

— 

1933 . 

. 33 

Comeback x Suffolk. 

i 1 

18 1 

13 

2 1 

_ 


9 

Comeback x Suffolk. 

3 ! 

4 

1 

1 1 

1934 . 

. 26 

1 Comeback x Suffolk. 

20 

6 

— 

1 


17 

Comeback x Suffolk. 

j 

5 

9 1 

3 



85 

1 

46 541% 

32 37-6% 1 

6 7*1% 

1 1-2% 

1933 . 

. 26 

Comeback x Knglisb 

12 

10 

2 

2 



fjCMcester 

1 





22 

Comeback x English 1 

18 

4 

— 

— 



Lt*i coster i 

1 




1934 . 

. 16 

Comeback x English | 

11 

4 

1 

— 



Deiocster j 

i 





21 

Comeback x English > 

9 

12 

— 

— 



Leicester j 

1 


* 



85 

j 

50 58-8«^ . 

30 35-3% 

3 3-50/, 

2 2-4% 

1934 . 

. 18 

Comeback x UyelamI ... ! 

16 ! 

2 

_ 

_ . 


19 

(Comeback x Hyeland ... 

6 j 

S 

5 

— 


37 ! 

1 

Total all crosses, 365 1 

22 59 o*?o j 

1 

10 27-0% 

5 13-5% 

— ^ 


1 

lambs. ! 

243 66 6«o 1 

102 27-9% 

16 4-4% 

4 M% 


This table shows that of the 365 lambs, 243 wore classed as first quality, 102 
as second quality, 16 as third quality, and 4 were rejected. This result is quite 
satisfactory when it is remembered that evc*ry lamb reared in the flocks was sent 
to the freezers—^nonc were held back on the Parra. 

The outstanding fact is the excellent quality of lambs produced by the South- 
down cross. In the first consignment of each season this cross was 100 per cent, 
first quality, and the results of the second consignments show that they maintam 
their primeness very well. In all 64 lambs out of 72 (89 per cent.) of this cross 
were first quality, whereas the average of all crosses was only 66.6 per cent, first 
quality. These Southdown cross lambs produced very fine shapely carcasses of 
prime quality and comparatively even in weight. In live weight this season there 
was a variation of 26lbs. between the lightest and heaviest lambs, but 55 per c^t. 
of the lambs weighed within 31bs. of the average for all of the cross. 

The Comeback x Dorset Horn lambs ranked second in quality with 71 per cent, 
quality, 27 per cent, second, and only 2 per cent, third quality. They were 
^ fine prime lot, growing and maturing quickly, but lacking in conformatiem. Also 
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Ishere was a greater variation in the live weights, only 36 per cent, of the lambs this 
season weighing within 31bs. of the average for the cross and there was a differ¬ 
ence of 371bs. between the ligjhtest and heaviest lambs. 

The Comeback x Kyeland lambs produced 59J per cent, first quality, 27 per 
cent, second quality, and 13i per cent, third quality. The tops of this cross were 
very fine prime lambs, almost equal to the Comeback x Southdown. Unfortunately 
there was a fairly large number of late lambs in this group and tliey caused the 
high percentage of third grade lambs, which we were forced to market in an 
immature state. The weights of these lambs varied much the same as the Come¬ 
back X Dorset Horn, there being 321 bs. difference between the lightest and heaviest 
lambs and only 35 per cent, of the lambs weighed within 31bs. of the average,for 
the cross. 

For shape and conformation the Conieliack x English Leicester lambs wore good 
and were not greatly inferior to the Southdown cross. They were, however, slower 
in maturing, and did not thrive quite so well as the other crosses. Fifty-nine per 
cent, of their carcasses were classed as first quality, and in evenness of w(dght and 
development they ranked next to the Southdown cross, 46 j>er cent, of their lambs 
weighing within 31bs. of the average f«)r the cross. 

The Suffolk cross lambs show to least advantage as regards qualify. They were 
very strong, quick-growing lambs, but did not maintain their primeness well. The 
carcasses lacked in conformation more than the Dorset Horn cross. They also 
showed the greatest variation in development, as only 30 per cent, of the Iambs 
weighed within 31bs. of their average live weight. 

VAIiUE OF THE LAMBS. 

The lambs this season were all sold on the hooks at Portland, and Table IV. 
lives the detfiil^ of returns for the various crosses:— 


If you have a large farm you can 

CUT YOUR COSTS 

WITH A 

‘CATERPILLARS TRACTOR 


NOW BUILT IN KEROSENE AND 
DIESEL (CRUDE OIL) MODELS. 


Let US send you particulars, 

THE S.A. TRACTOR COMPANY, 

Box 524E, G.P.O;, Adelaide. 
Showrooms : — 231-9 Flinders Street 
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Table IV .—Values and BetnrnSj 193^1. 


Vo. and Breed. 


Comeback x Southdown-* 

1st Consignment— 

8 carcasses . 252 at 6| 

2nd Consignment— 

14 oaroaHses . 401 at 6} 

5 carcasses . 141 at 

Omneback x Dorset Horn 

1st Consignment— 

22 carcasses . 609 at 61 

6 carcasses . 23lat5lS 

1 carcass. 43 at Of 

4 carcasses . 108 at 5^ 

ibid Consignment— 

4 carcasses . 126 at 6^ 

6 carcasses . 129 at 5^ 

2 carcasses . 46 at 5 

Comeback x Suffolk— 

let Consignment— 

13 carcasses . 429 at 61 

7 carcasses . 266 at oli! 

6 carcasses . 165 at 5^ 

2nd Consignments- 
6 carcasses . 150 at 6jt 

9 carcasses . 251 at 5^ 

3 carcasses . 75 at 5 

Comeback x English 

Leicester— 

Ist Consignment— 

10 carcasses . 316 at 6^ 

1 carcass. 38at5ii! 

4 carcasses . 114 at 51^ 

1 carcass. 26 at 5 

2nd Consignment— 

9 carcasses . 288 at 6^ 

12 carcasses . 338at5| 

Comeback x llyeland— 
let Consignment- 
Id carcasses . 480 at 61 

1 carcass. 37 at 5itl 

2 carcasses . 57 at 5^ 

2nd Consignment— 

6 carcasses . 186 at 6J 

8 carcasses . 219 at 5{ 

6 carcasses . 102 at 5 

Total all crosses— 
ht Consignment— 

68 carcasses . 2,176 at 6^ 

15 carcasses . 572 at 5 j 

1 carcass. 43 at 5^ 

16 carcasses . 444 at 5j 

1 carcass. 26 at 5 

2nd Consignment— 

38 carcasses . 1,150 at 6j[ 

39 carcasses . 1,078 at 5] 

10 carcasses . 223 at 5 


Lamb. 

Value. 

Value per 

Skin 

Charges. 

Net Value 

lbs. Price. 


Carcass. 

Value. 

of Lamb. 


£ s. d, e. d, s. d. \ s. d, \ a, d. s. d. s. d. 


10 4 8 
3 1 8 


17 16 9 
5 11 11 
1 0 2 

2 7 3 

3 4 4 
2 16 6 
0 19 2 


10 19 0 
6 8 10 
3 12 2 

3 16 7 
5 9 10 
1 11 3 


8 1 4 
0 18 5 
2 9 10 
0 10 10 


12 5 0 
0 17 11 

1 4 11 

4 14 5 
4 15 10 

2 2 6 


55 10 8 
' 13 17 1 
10 2 
9 14 2 
0 10 10 

29 7 0 
23 11 8 
4 12 11 I 


14 7i\i4 0 

12 4 14 0 2 4 


16 2n 

18 8 Vl6 3 2 2 

20 2 

11 10 J 

16 1 *] 

11 3 yi2 8i 2 2 
9 7 


16 10 I 

18 5 Vie 2 2 3 

12 0 J 

15 4 1 

12 2iyi2 9i 2 0 

10 5 J 


16 4 \14 
12 4 / 


2 1 16 0 


2 0 14 4 


2 1 16 4 


1 

r 

12 lOiJ 


2 1 16 4 


2 0 12 9| 


16 in 

18 5 V16 OJ 2 3 2 1 15 21 

12 51 

10 10 y 


01 2 4 2 0 14 41 


16 4 

17 11 Vie 0 2 4 2 1 16 I 

12 5lJ 

15 9 

12 0 yi2 3 2 1 2 0 12 4 

8 6 J 


16 4 '] 

18 51 

20 2 hi 2 2J 2 1 16 1 

12 H 

10 10 J 

15 5n 

12 1 W3 3 2 2 2 0 13 6 

9 3lJ 
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The prices in the final column show the net price per head for each cross received 
at Kybybolite, after paying freight and charges, and shows that the Comeback x 
Dorset Horn lambs returned tlie best i>riee, namely, 15s. 5id. per head—6id* 
better than the tSuffolk cross, which realised 14s. lid. each, and 7id. better than 
the Southdown cross, which realised 14s. lOd. each. 

The English Leicester cross averaged 14s. 8Jfl. and the Ryeland cross 14s. 3d. 
racE. On perusing the returns of the first consignment it will be noticed.that only 
Id. per lamb separated the Dorset Horn, Suffolk, and Ryeland crosses, whilst the 
Southdown cross with 16s. per lamb was only 3d. less. In the second consignment 
the Southdown and English Leicester crosses realised 14s. 4d. each—Is. Cd. and 
13s. per head better than the othei’s. 

The skin value of the different crosses did not vary much, the English Leicester 
cross being worth Id. per skin more than the Ryeland cross, the latter Jd. per 
skin more than tlie Southdown and Dorset Horn crosses, and Id. more than the 
Suffolk cross. 

The charges on conveyance and selling of lambs at Poi-tland are n])proximately 
2s. per head, including 7d. railage Kybybolite to Mount Gambier and 6d. railage 
Mount Gambier to Portland. 

In the next table the prices reeeived in 1933 have been included with those of 
1934, and the average price of each quality lamb has been computed for tlu^ two 
seasons. Details of the sale of 1933 lambs wore published 1 in Vol. 37, pages 
1238-1240, SenUh Australian Journal of AgrienUnre, 


Tjvbi-k V.— Vahu* of Lambs at Kybybolite^ 10.33-34. 


No. 

Quality. 

Breed. 

Price pc 

r lamb. 




8, d. 

8. d. 

64 

First ... 

Comeback x Southdown . 

15 10 1 

1 

7 

Second , 

Comeback x Southdown. 

13 2 

^15 5J 

1 

Reject * 

(/omeback x Southdown. 

7 9 J 

1 

61 

First 

Comeback x Dorset Horn. 

16 10 1 

1 

23 

Second . ! 

Comeback x Dorset Horn. 

12 84 

M5 7 

*2 

Third .. 

Comeback x Dorset Horn. 

9 9 J 

1 

46 

First ... 

Comeback x Suffolk. 

16 42*' 


32 

Second , 

Comeback x Suffolk. 

12 112 


6 

Third .. 

Comeback x Suffolk. 

10 

ll4 7 

1 

Reject . 

Comeback x Suffolk. 

8 112J 


50 

First ... 

Comeback x English J-.eicester. 

16 10 1 


30 

Second . 

Comeback x English l^eicester. 

12 4 


3 

Third .. 

Comeback x English Leicester... 

9 10} 

^-14 82 

2 

Rejects . 

Comeback x Englisli Leicester. 

r, r>}J 


22 

First ... 

Comeback x Ryeland . 

16 H 


10 

Second . 

Comeback x Ryeland . 

12 2} 

)-]4 3 

5 

Third .. 

Comeback x Ryeland . 

8 7 J 


Avorago valuo of all lambs, 1933 . 

15 1 i 


Average valuo of all lambs, 1934 . 

14 10} 


Mean average valuo of all lambs 1933-34 .... 

15 0 



These figures sliow that the whole of the lambs sent to the freezers realised 
15s. lid. per head at Kybybolite in 1933’iind 14s. 10id. in 1934, or a mean average 
of 15s. per head for the two seasons. The Dorset Horn cross was the most \alii- 
able at 15s. 7d. each, whilst the iSouthdown cross averaged 15s. 5id.—only lid. 
each less. The English Leicester cross averaged 14s. 3Jd.—/.r., 101 d. each less 
than the Dorset Horn cross, and the Suffolk cross realised 14s. 7d.—Is. less each. 

RETURN OP LAMB VALUE PER EWE THAT BRED. 

The next talile compares the return per ewe from each floclr, and to obviate 
the effect of single ram mating, the dry ewes have not been counted. 
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Value 

Tablk VI. per Kwe. 

» s. d* 

69 Comeback ewes mated to Souihdo^^ti ram produced 76 marketed lambs. 17 OJ 

83 Comeback (}wes mat(*d to Dorset Morn ram produced 91 markett^d lambs . 17 1 

83 Comeback owes matc^d to Suffolk ram produced 89 marketed lambs . l.> 7J 

82 Comeback ewes mated to English Leicester ram produced 89 marketed lambs .... 15 ll j^ 

33 Comeback ewes mat(‘d to liyeland ram produced 39 marketed lambs . 16 10 


This table sliows that ewes milled to Dorset IJoni raui have returned 17s. Id. 
each— only 3d. more than the ewes mated to the Soutlidown ram. Those mated to 
the My eland ram returned lbs. lOd., or 3d. less, whilst those mated to English 
Leicester and Suffolk rams relumed considerably Jess, namely, Is. 13d. and Is. SJd. 
per ewe respectively. 

These figures, liowevei*, do not take into account the questioii of early or late 
maturity ot lamli., and as this varied A\ith the diJTcrcnt breeds, an allowance for 
grazing cun be deducted, which would then give a better eoinparativo value. 

RETURN PER EWE LESS LAMB GRAZING COST. 

Table* VJI. siiows deductions from the returns from each cross, allowing grazing 
t)f lambs at 2d. jun* week per head. i 

Table VII. 

('omeback x Southdown retumed 17s. Ofd. }K‘r ewe 
li*HS 30 iambs for 12 weeks at 2s. each 

“ 17 lambs for 24 W'eeks at 4 h. each 

“ 10 lambs for 1.3 wks at 2s. 2d. each >2s. OJd. c(pials 14s. 2id. per ewe. 

“ 19 lambs for 20 weeks at 3s. 4<l. oa<*liJ 

Comeback x D<jr.sct Morn returned 178. Id. per ewis 
less 32 lambs for 12 weeks at 28. each 

“ 13 lambs for 24 weeks at 48. each* I 

“ 35 lambs for 13 weeks at 28. 2d. each ^2s. 6d. equals 14s. 7d. i)er ewe. 

•* 11 lambs for 20 wrecks at 3s. 4d. eaehj 

Comeback x Suffolk rt^tumed 158. 7Jd. pcjr two 
1<?H8 35 lambs for 12 weeks at 28. ea<*h "f 

'* 9 lambs for 24 weeks at 4s. each 1 

28 lambs for 13 weeks at 2s. 2d. each >2«. 6d. ecpials 13.s. i Jd. per ewe. 

“ 17 lambs for 20 we(?ks at 3k. 4d. each J 

Comeback x English Leicester retuTnc<I 15s. per ewe 
less 29 lambs for 12 weeks at 2s. each *] 

“ 22 lambs for 24 W'eeks at 4s. each 

*■ 17 lambs for 13 weeks at 2 h. 2d. each >2s. lOd. equals 13s. IJcl. per ewe. 

“ 21 lambs for 20 W'ceks at 3s. 4d. each J 

Comeback x Kyeland returned lbs. lOd. ]icrewe 

less 20 lambs for J.3 wtHjks at 2s. 2<l, each\2s. 8|d. equals 148. IJd. per ewe. 

“ 19 lambs for 20 weeks at 3s. 4d. each / 

With these allowances made, we find that the ewes mated to the Dorset Horn ram 
.show an increased return of 41d. per head over those mated to the Southdown ram, 
and the latter liave only IJd. per head increase over those mated to the Ryeland 
ram. The return from ewes mated to the SuiTolk ram is also improved, and equals 
that from ewes mated to the English Leicester ram, both being Is. r)id. less than 
retuni from ewes mated to the Dor.set Horn ram. 

In conclusion, the experiment shows that the raising of Pat Lambs on the 
improved pastures during the two seasons has been quite satisfactory. 

Jn handling Pat Lamb flocks on these lands it is imperative to graze them on 
well fertilised pasture. The fields used for this experiment have received Icwt. 
45 per cent, superphosphate per acre annually for the last six or eight years, and 
during the two seasons under review have carried 2.98 sheep per acre per annum, 
which includes 2.28 sheep allowance for ewes, and 0.70 sheep allowance for the 
time on which lambs were grazing. 

Rotate the grazing of fields, and drop the lambs snfiiciently early to enable them 
to be mitrketed before the grass seeds become troublesome. 
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McCORMICK- 

DEERINC 


The 

NEW 


Separator with 

Stainless^^Ppiscs 

*with Electrically Welded 
Stainless Steel Spacers ( mi ^ 

H aving pioneered balUbearing con- Mf 

Btruction in cream beparators. Inter- 
national Harvester now paves the 
way for greater efBciency and economy by ^ i 

introducing the NEW McCormick'Deering (r 

Ball-Bearing Cream Separator with 
STAINLESS STEEL DISCS. 

Perfect cleanliness and sanitation are out- 

standing features of this new cream sep- —■ - 

arator. The discs cannot and u?i(f not rust. ^ 

Even the spacers are of rust-proof stainless 
steel. The satin-smooth surface is easy to 
keep clean and even after long use the 
discs look like new. 

Ask the McCormick-Deering agent to 

demonstrate this new separator on your % 

own farm. He will be glad of the oppor- §s» Wm 

tunity. It is built in six sizes with capac- 
ities ranging from 35 to 150 gallons. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

OF AUSTRAUA PTY. LTD. 

(INCORPORATED IN VICTORIA) 

113-114 NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE 
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THE STATE EXPERIMENT ORCHARD, COROMANDEL 
VALLEY. NEAR BLACKWOOD, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[By Geo. Quinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor.] 
{Coniinucd from page 1539.) 


ROOTSTOCKS IN RELATION TO THE OCCURRENCE OP 

BITTER PIT IN APPLES. 

The Problem of Bitter Pit. 

In a short intToductory statoiucnt on “the Prevention of Bitter Pitl/' 
contributed to “an yVnnotated Bibliography on Bittor Pit’^ issued by the 
Imperial Bureau of Fruit Production last year (1934), Dr. Barker, 
principal investigator at the Low Temperature llesearch Station, 
Cambridge, in outlying tl»e results of the world-wide work covered in the 
publication, made th(^ following comment:—“In si)ite of the numerous 
investigations on the disease which have been can‘ied out in different T)arts 
of the world, ])ilter pit remains a major source of \vastiige iln certain 
varieties of apple, and critical] information iis to the causal factors is still 
lacking. Indeed, it is not even known whether thel injury to the cclte 
which eventually results in tlieir death and l)rowning actually occurs while 
the apple is still on the tree, or whcvtlier it may also occui* after the fruit 
is ])icked. “ 

Dr. Barker briefly referred to the research work c()nducl(‘d during recent 
yt‘ars by (hirne and others in Australia, having for its object the k^ssening of 
the wastage occurring amongst apples exported from tlie Commonwiialth. 
It has been clainuMl by tii(\se investigators that l)y harvesting the fruit 
when it has arrived at a certain stage of maturity the further development 
of the disease iji the ap])les during overseas transport or in land storage 
will bo largely averted. As Dr. Barker remarked, to bring this procexlure 
to practiexil demonstration on a commercial basis some simple and reliable 
method of determining \\\um the desired stage of maturity has arrived 
must be evolved and the ai)ple growers educated to the use of same. The 
present winter has endeavoured to induex? the apiile growers of this State 
to utilise the starch staining method recommended by Came and his 
co-workers, but found its practical application to even a limited range of 
export varieties resulted in discrepancies being revealed which not only 
confused the growers but unl’ortunatcly aroused suspicion in their minds 
as to its reliability in respect to any of the kinds usually exported. The 
use of a colour chart has been received with greater confidence by the 
practical apple growers, but this may be due to the fact that certain 
colour changes in the ground colour of the skin of the apple, as well as 
of otluu’ fruits, has long been observed by them to take place at the 
approach of maturity in the fruit. 

Whilst the establishment of the above objective on a reliable working 
basis is a most laudable and desirable subject for research, and its early 
achievement highly important to the welfare of the apple growing indus¬ 
try in this and many other countries, it cannot avert those extensive 
preliminary losses whicli arise in the orchard from the ’ destruction and 
wastage caused by this diisease in one of its forms before the apples have 
reached either maturity or the packing shed. The data product in this. 
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report on the trials conducted at the Blackwood State Orchard from 1908 
to 19M will, it is hoped, go some way towards showing the true extent of 
this wastage over a len^hy period of years in so far as certain varieties 
grown for export in this State may be concerned. 

Dr. Barker’s review shows that the results of observations made by 
many investigators into certain characteristics of Bitter Pit indicate that 
they closely coincide in all countries. These observations chiefly consist 
of recording its increased occurrence with the increased size of the 
individual apples, which is usually found in years of light yields and 
particularly from young or vigorous trees. ‘‘For the investigator seeking 
to prevent Bitter Vit there is then,” writes Dr. Barker, “the choice of 
experimental work along many lines, and we may usefully consider which 
lines appear to give most promise of success.” As judged by the possi¬ 
bility of quick results there seemed to Dr. Barker little doubt that 
“investigations of the effects of the following factors, viz., maturity at 
picking, position of fruit on tree, size of crop, type of pruning, and 
effect of blossom or fruit thinning sire particularly likely to bring success.” 

He further adds, “Any results obtained in these investigations should 
be readily ap])licable commercially since, unlike climate and soil conditions 
tlie above factors are all readily controlled by the grower. In order to 
ascertain the influence of rootstocks, soil conditions, rainfall, &c., compre¬ 
hensive orchard and storage investigations arc required.” “Hitherto,” 
he states, “little attention appears to have been given to the question of 
the variation in susceptibility of different trees to Bitter Pit,” “So far 
as we are aware,” he writes, “it is not known to what extent apparently 
similar trees growing adjacent to one another may differ in susceptibility, 
nor whether trees Which are susceptible in one season are also highly 
susceptible in another.” It may be a singular coincidence only, but with 
the exception of cold storage trials some data on practically each of 
these lines have been annually collected from plots of trees growing in 
the State Orchard at Blackwood extending in some instances for upwards 
of two decades. 

It is doubtful, however, that with the exception of the figures tabulated 
in this present article which deals with certain rootstocks and combina¬ 
tions of same, whether this carefully detailed data ever will be presented 
for the information of those who are studying or suffering losses fr'om 
this disease here and abroad. 

The “Annotated Bibliography on Bitter Pit,” which hjis })een quoted, 
contains a brief outline of the writings on this disease of no less than 
123 authors and observers located in 10 different countries. Amongst 
these the names of well known scientific and technical writers freely 
appear from Great Britain, United States of America, Australasia, South 
AJfrica, and Germany, and to a lesser extent from Canada, France, 
Russia, and Bulgaria showing, as they do, that the seriousness of the 
disease is practically world-wide. 

The first authenticated reference to it appeared in 1869 when a German 
writer, Jaegar, published an account of his observations of tlic so-called 
‘‘Stippen” disease in the Illus. Monatshefte fur Ohsf und Wewhau. It 
should interest South Australian fruitgrowers to know that it was an 
amateur investigator of plant diseases and fruit pests in this Sfatc who 
shortly afterwards described its presence in apples from South Austra¬ 
lian orchards. 

In 1886, Frazer S. Crawford, Government Photolithographer by pro¬ 
fession, but ardent student of economic biology by choice or hobby, pub¬ 
lished by the dirfection of his Ministerial head (Commissioner of Crown 
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Ijands) a booklet containing the results of his studies of the injuries 
arising in local orchards from the Fusicladiums (Black Spot or Scab) of 
apples and pears, codlin moth, the latter then only recently introduced, 
and several other more minor pests alTeeting the fruitgrowers' crops. 
Amongst these latter, on page 53, under the heading of “Spotted Apples," 
Crawford wrote, “For several years 1 have received a])ples from various 
parts of the colony (*over(‘d with slightly dej)ressed roundish spots or pits 
about iin. in diaim‘ler. In most eases the colour of the spots was normal, 
but in one easci the spots wvm brown. Beneath the pits the flesh was 
coloured brown for soim* distance towards the corc‘, but gradually lessening 
in width until the altcinnl ])art disafipeared. This fiart, although decayed 
in one sense, did not cause adjacent jiails to rot as in ordinary vegetable 
decay. Although it seems natural to sui)))ose that the diseased si)ots are of 
fungus origin, yet 1 could not detect with the microscope any mycelium 
permeating the tissues." Although his was tlie first recorded reference 
to this disease in Australia, Crawford relates that “one grower asserted 
that the disease apjieared owing to the trees being young and making too 
much saj) when plantc^d in a damp situation." The late lion. Thomas 
Playford, who was an appl(‘-grower, also informed Crawford lie had seen 
this disease in apples as early as in 1860 in the Mount Lofty Ranges near 
Adelaide. 

In the light of subseepK^nt investigations the assertion of the first grower 
quoted, altliough somewhat crudely stated, has proved to bo practically 
correct as to one of tin' prineipal predisjiosing factors which the world over 
lias been stated to havc^ op(u*ated whenever the Bitter I^it appeari'd in 
ajiples. CIrawford’s deseri])tion of the disease is also sufficiently accurate 
to identify his “spotted"' or “])itted" apples with what is now known as 
Bitter Pit. The e-ontext of his article indi’eatos that- his deseripjion was 
drawn chiefly front ap])les wliieh had been stored away in a'seemingly 
sound condition. Tie further slated that certain varieties were deemed 
more susceptible than others, jiarticularly if taken from a small (short) 
ctt’op, when the individual ajifiles were large. Tie records that growers 
asserted that “ev(*n in normal crops tlie large fruits often developed the 
disease whilst tlie smaller ones rarely did so." In fact, notwithstanding 
all that has lioen jilaeed on record relative to the eireumstances surround¬ 
ing the oecurrenec of tlii's disease since 1886 Crawford's statements and 
observations st-and undis])rov(*d and may be accepted as an outline of 
jiresent-day knowledge on that jdiase of the subject. 

In 1891 L. R. Jones, in the fiftli report of the Vermont Agricultural 
Experimental Station, U.S.A., described the disease for the first time in 
America and called it “Fruit Spot," but later “Baldwin Spot," owing to 
having observed the iieculiarly great susceptibility of the fruit of the 
favourite American variety of that name to suffer wastage from the defect. 

A year later (1892) Dr. N. A. Cobb, Plant Pcathologist to the 
Department of Agriculture of New South Wales, referred to a “mys¬ 
terious disease" in Now South Wales apples which transpired to be 
a closely related form of the defect which is now called “Blotchy 
Cork" by recent investigators in the United States of America and 
Australia. In 1895 Cobb again mentiomKl the disease in the AgricuU 
tural Gazette of New So\ith Wales and referred to it as “Bitter Pit" 
owing to a bitterness which was always detectable in the brown dead 
colls of the tissue lying beneath the epidermis ot* the apple.' Coibb, however, 
in the absence of any evidence of a causal organism in the “p2ts," 
surmised that these forms of disease arose from the punctures previously 
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mflicted on the immature apples by insects and consequently propoi^d that 
the term ‘^stigmanose*^ be applied to the diseased condition found in these 
‘*pits'' or '‘spots.^' 

In the January issue of the South Australian Journal of Agriculturey 
1905, pages 305-309, the present writer outlined the local position relative 
to the occurrence of this disease and made suggestions for the avoidance 
of certain cultural treatments which it was claimed had predisposing 
influences wherever the defect was most frequently found. A list of 
varieties most commonly grown in the orchards of the State was presented 
in tabulated form in the order of their respective suspected degrees of 
susceptibility to the occurrence of Bitter Pit in the fruits. Lines of 
orchard research such as the selection of rootstocks and scions from varieties 
or trees deemed to bear fruits which were either immune or highly resistant 
to the disease, were advocated. 

In so far as the apple-growing industry of Australia wias concerned, it 
was during these early years of the present century that attention was 
most persistently drawn to the losses arising from this disease in the 
orchard as well as in the exported and locally stored apples. In fact, 
it may be claimed that the tide of complaints from overseas markets con¬ 
tinued to rise in an increased ratio to the then appreciable advances being 
made in the quantities shipped abroad. In the States of New South Wales 
and Victoria where the Departments of Agriculture e^ch employed a Plant 
Pathologist, the fruit-growers^ associations requested that investigations bo 
made into this disease which had now been declared to be due to neither 
insect, fungus, nor bacterial activities. SeSentifle investigators in all parts 
of the World had expressed this opinion. Impatient of delay, the Aus¬ 
tralian National Fruitgrowers’ Conference held in Melbourne in 1908, 
brought the subject under the notice of the Federal Minister of Customs 
and the meeting of the same body in Perth in the following year caused 
it to be brought under the notice of the Annual Conference of the State 
Ministers of Agriculture ‘^with a view to the appointment of a board to 
consist of two growers and one scientist from each State who should be 
instructed to endeavour to ascertain the cause, nature, and preventive 
means of Bitter Pit.” 

The Ministers’ Conference discussed the proposal and suggested as the 
trouble was Commonwealth wide the Commonwealth Governmejit be asked 
to contribute half the cost of an investigation and the States of Tasmania, 
Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia, and Western Australia share 
equally the remaining half cost. The final result of this agitation was that 
the Commonwealth Government offered to contribute £1,000 per annum for 
four years towards the research, and accepted the recommendation of the 
Conference of Australian Fruitgrowers’ Associations licld in Hobart in 
1910, that the services of Mr. D. McAlpine, the then consulting Plant 
Pathologist to the Victorian Department of Agriculture, be secured to 
undertake the investigation. 

In August, 1911, this investigation began and was terminated in 1916. 
During this period of five years Mr. McAlpine, with that industry, zeal, 
and care which characterised all of the work of this pioneer in Vegetable 
Pathology in Australia, collected together into five annual progress reports 
practically all that w|as known relative to the disease up to that period. 

The time was evidently too short to* permit of much definite scientific 
research being accomplished, particularly by a single investigator. Besides 
collecting and co-ordinating much scattered evidence—^mostly based on 
opinions and not on the results of carefully guarded experimental data— 
this investigation did not carry the expectant orchardists much further 
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towards the desired goal of knowing how to avoid or prevent the losses 
due to the oec'urrence of Bitter Pit in their a])ple ca'ops. As Dr. Barker 
has pointed oul the cause is still unknown, though the nature of the 
defect produced in the apple is bettor understood and many of the 
characteristics di8j)layod by it proved to be constant all the world over 
wherever the disease occurs. McAlpine’s conclusion as to the primary 
cause of the disease (see page 66, fifth rox)ort, 1915-16) does not carry 
us much further than that (contained in the assertion of the grower quoted 
in Crawford’s statement compiled in 1886. Whilst Me Alpine, like most 
of the more recent investigators, claimed to have solved the problem of 
how to avoid the wastage arising from the development of this disease 
in apples during land storage or overseas transport, the major problem 
of how to i)rev(^nt or definitely modify the occurrence of Bitter Pit and 
its allied “cork” dis(‘ases in llu* orcliard remains unsolved. 

Following u])on the statement jniblishod by the w^riter in the South 
Australian Journal of Agrindlure in Januaiy, 1905, in which the failure 
thus far of scientific investig;jtors to det<»rmine tlie presence of any causal 
organism in connection with the diseased tissues of the apples affected 
by Bitter Pit was duly noted, steps were taken to place under test 
certain items of orchard research referred to therein. In 1907, as soon as 
the nursery was ei;tablished on the site of the then recently acquired 
land of the State Orchard at Hackney Road, Adelaide, this was one of 
the first matters taken in hand. The propagation of a series of apple trees 
was begun, with the obje(*t of testing the preventive effects, if any, of 
certain rootstocks and/or intermediate stem-j)ie(?es on the prevalence of 
Bitter Pit in the fruits of seion varieties declared either to be highly 
or only moderately susceptible to that disease when grown in the usual 
manner on Northerti S])y root.stoeks in eommereial orchards, l^he selection 
of the varieties of ap])les from wiiieh these rootstocks and stern-pieces were 
drawm w’as l)ased on the assum]>tioii that in the absence of a causal 
organism in the dis(‘ased lesions, the defect know^n as Bitter Pit in. the 
fruit must arise from some inherent defect in the particular variety of 
apple tree w'hicli consistently bore such diseased fruit when subject to 
certain observed environmental conditions or influences. 

It was argued, therefore, that to use as a rootstock a variety of apple, 
the fnrits of which displayed a high degree of susceptibility to this disease, 
might reasonably be suspected of exercising a predisposing or aggravating 
influence on that tendency in any other variety which also displayed suscep¬ 
tibility to develop Bitter Pit in its fruits. Conversely, it was assumed that a 
rootstock or iutennediate stem-piece of a variety, the fruit of which dis¬ 
played immunity from, or high resistance to, the development of Bitter 
Pit, might be ex])eeted to exercise some restraining influence on the 
occurrence of the disease in the fruits of a variety in which it ordinarily 
appeared. 

The Stocks Selected for Trial. 

In McAlpine s first ])rogress report for 1911-12, pages 31-33, closely 
comparative lists of popular varieties of apple arc quoted from all States 
of the Commonw^ealth. In respect to most of the sorts which recur in 
these lists the classification as to the respective degrees of susceptibility 
of their fruits to Bitter Pit shows a remarkable uniformity in all instances. 
Although, as previously remarked, these classifications were not based on 
careful countings or weighings of the diseased portions of the crops. Still 
it must be admitted that some credence should be given to the conclusions 
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reached in matters of this kind by a number of independent observers, 
more especially when they were seattci*cd over the ai)ple-gro\ 5 dng areas 
of a continent. 

The three varieties selected for rootstocks in the Bitter Pit test plot 
established in the Blackwood State Orchard were all classed as ‘‘Blight- 
proof/^ ?.f., they \ver(‘ considered to be practically immune from the 
injuries caused by the so-called Woolly Aphis or American Blight, known 
to science as Eriosonia (Schizoneura) lardgera, llaus. 

They consisted of tlie Northern Spy, representing the rootstock com¬ 
mercially adopted throughout Australasia in the i)ropagation of apple 
trees. The fniit of this variety is listed in TMcAlpine^s report as being 
badly affected by Bitter Pit in all the States of the Commonw^ealth. 

The Winter Majeim, which produces a medium-sized, partially-green 
or dull brownish-red coloui’cd fruit, was valued at one time as a good late- 
keeping apple for culinary purposes. Jt wms tried in the early days of 
experimenting with Blightj)roof rootstocks, but, owing to proi)agational 
disabilities, it fell into disfavour and few trees of the variety are now 
found in the orchards of this State. Its fruit is listed by McAlj)ine as 
being observed for the oc(*uri‘ence of Bitter Pit in the States of Victoria, 
New South Wales, and South Australia only, and recorded as either very 
slightly or seldom attacked by this disease. 

The third rootstock variety is known as ('ole^s Blightproof Paradise. 
It is an apple claimed to have been raised and distributed by John (^. Cole 
and Son many years ago when that firm w^as amongst the most prominent 
Victorian nurserymen oi)erating near Melbourne. This firm specialised 
on fruit trees and are remembered chiefly because of having produced 
tliree new- varieties of pears which are still in commerce, known through¬ 
out Australia as Winter (^ole. Madam Cole, and P]Hzabeth Cole. 

This apple tree was brought forward as a dwarfing and Blightproof 
stock, but from only a limited ex])erience with its use, the writer doubts 
Sf the former claim can be sustained, at any rate, when tln' trees are 
planted in dee]) rich soil. It certainly is not to the writer’s knowledge 
affected by Woolly Ai)hides in South Australian orchards, neither has its 
fruit been found to be affected by Bitter Pit. The tree, however, has not 
been widely planted as a rootstock, nor grown for its fruits. 

In the older nursery beds at the Blackwood State Orchard some 50 trees 
placed in reserve for i)ropagating ])urposcs at the time these Bitter Pit 
trials were inaugurated have grown up like a hedge in the deep rich 
alluvial soil. These trees have cropj)ed very prolihcally for many years, 
during which time neither the Orchard Manager nor the writer can recall 
having seen any evidence of Bitter Pit or allied “cork” diseases in the 
sweet, veiy white flesh of these roundish, oblate, below medium-sized pale- 
gi*een skinned fruits. 

The varieties selected for the intermediate stem-pieces, where* such were 
"used in the first propagations made in 1907, consisted of Dunn’s Seedling 
and Rokewood, both of which bear firm-fleshed fruits and both are seed¬ 
lings of Australian origin. At the time of selecting these two commercial 
varieties, the writer had not seen the “Bitter Pit” in any form attacking 
their fruits. In later years, however, fruits of the Dunn’s Seedling, 
originating from different orchards in South Australia, have oc(*.asionally 
been noted as somewhat freely attacked by it. McAlpine’s census of 
1912 returns it as “free” in New South Wales and “slight” or “seldom 
affected” in Victoria, and South and Western Australian orchards. It 
is not mentioned in lists compiled in Tasmania and Queensland. Rokewood 
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is listed as ‘'free from Bitter Pit” in returns from New South Wales 
and South Australia, but there is no mention of it in lists from the 
other four States, although at the time it was largely grown in Western 
Australia for its long keeping and valuable culinary properties. In the 
context to these lists, first report, page 47, McAlpine states “Both Roke- 
wood and Monroe's Favourite (Dunn's Seedling) have been found with 
Bitter Pit in Victoria.” The Rome Beauty variety was used as an inter¬ 
mediate stem-piece in the final plantings. The Northern Spy stocks 
planted in 1911 were budded in situ with this variety in 1912. The fruits 
of this variety are seldom attacked by the ordinary smallpox-like pittings 
of this disease, but at times larg^ irregularly shaped shrunken areas appear 
on the peri[)hcry, usually towards the calyx end of the apples. McAlpine 
figures this in liis first report, 1911-12, Plate VII., Figs. 32-34 and 37, 
under the name of Crinkle or Confluent Bitter Pit—a name he had sug¬ 
gested as early as 1901 for this peculiar “pigface”-like formation. In 
Studies of Bitter Pit, published as C.S.I.R. Bulletin No. 41 in 1929, 
Came and his co-workers refer to this defect as “Crinkle Cork,” As 
this defect would appear to be peculiar to a very few varieties of apple, 
chiefly Five Crown Pippin, Rome Beauty, and Rymer, and then only 
during some seasons and in scattered localities, it was not deemed to be 
of equal importance as those more distributed defects classed by recent 
investigators as various forms of “Cork” and “Pit.” The use of Winter 
Majetin and Cole's Paradise varieties in the role of intermediate stem- 
pieces was based on the assumed resistance of the fruits of these sorts 
to Bitter Pit, and on their reputations of possessing some tendency to 
retard a vigorous growth on the part of varieties grafted on them. 

The material used in propagating the trees for these trials was obtained 
within the State. That of Northern Spy, Winter Majetin,*and Cole's 
Paradise rootstocks was obtained from the nursery of Mr. H. Wicks, sen., 
of Riverside Nurseries, Payneham, near Adelaide. The trees were 
developed from segments of the respective kinds grafted on pieces of 
their own lots. The scion wood used for the intermediate stem-pieces of 
Dunn's Seedling, Rokewood, and Rome Beauty varieties was procured 
from trees of tlieir respective sorts growm in the orchard of the late 
Hon. G. R. Laffer, near Belair, approximately two miles distant northward 
from the State Orchard at Blaclwood. 

The scions for the varieties placed under test for Bitter Pit consisted 
of Baldwin, Cleopatra, Cleopatra Q, Esopus Spitzenburg, Jonathan, and 
Shockley. Three of these represented at the time our leading varieties 
of export apples, whilst the others were also exported or grown freely 
for local markets. 

With the exception of Cleopatra Q, all of the parent trees grew in 
Mr. Laffer's orchard at Belair. They were well matured trees and 
known to the writer to have produced fruits, more or less, according 
to the varieties, affected by Bitter Pit over a period of some years* 
The scions of Cleopatra Q were taken from an old, somewhat stunted 
tree of this variety which grew in the private fruit garden of the writer 
in an Adelaide suburb. 

In 'the fruits borne by this tree Bitter Pit had not previousiy been 
seen. This tree occupied an indifferently cultivated, dry comer in the 
garden and the apples were usually somewhat tough and below normal 
size for the variety. Owing to occasional growers claiming to possess 
trees of Cleopatra, the fruits of which escaped Bitter Pit, it was assumed 
by the writer that possibly different trees of an ordinarily suse^tible 
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variety might possess soinye degree of immunity from, or resistance to, 
the dise^e. The opportunity of testing this assumption was taken, and 
in due time scions obtained, though with some difficulty owing to the very 
restricted annual growths present on the branches. 

There is an interesting sequel to the earlier history of this tree which 
may be briefly stated here. 

Two or three seasons after these first scions had been used in propagating 
trees for these tests the land in which the parent tree stood was levelled and 
broken deeply prior to manuring it, and planting a crop of summer beans. 

The ueaii ciup Tvaa rarody froTT) timc to time and the apple tree 

also participated in the increased supply of moisture a.xx<x — 
responded in the form of developing a vigorous growth of shoots ana 
foliage. In the following fruit season the crop of apples, though abundant, 
consisted mostly of large fruits, the majority of which were rained by 
Bitter Pit or Blotchy Cork, as defined by more recent investigators. 

In the second series of plantings those trees worked direct on rootstocks 
of Colo’s Paradise and Winter Majetin were planted in 1910 carrying 
dormant buds cut from the same parent trees of the same fruiting 
varieties as in Series 1., whilst those having intermediate stem-pieces of the 
Paradise and Majetin grown on Northern Spy rootstocks were budded in 
1911 to the fruiting varieties obtained from the sources enumerated above. 

This second series of plantings consisting of 24 trees occupies the western 
portion of the first row, the whole of tlic second row and a couple of 
spaces at the eastern end of the third row. The third series consisting of 
30 trees, i.e., six trees of each of the more susceptible varieties—Jonathan 
being omitted—all worked direct on Northern Spy rootstocks occupy the 
remainder of row 3 and the whole of row 4 in the plot. These trees were 
also planted in 1910. 

The fourth series comprises two trees of each of five distinct varieties— 
Cleopatra Q now being omitted—^were Jill worked on intermediate stem- 
pieces of the Rome Beauty variety grown on Northern Spy rootstocks. 

These were planted out in 1911 and budded to the respective scion 
varieties in February 1912. 

It should be noted that in each series the material for the respective root¬ 
stocks and stem-pieces were taken from the same parent trees, and when the 
budding of the scion or fruiting varieties took place the budwood was cut 
from the same parent trees which were growing in Mr. 6. R. Laffer’s 
orchard near Belair. It will be seen, therefore, that in propagating the trees 
contained in each series of the plantings, the whole of the material utilised 
waS; in a genetic sense, as nearly identical as it was possible to obtain. The 
variations which are deemed to occur from the use of seedling rootstocks, 
or to arise from grafting with scions taken from the growths of different 
trees of the same fruiting varieties, should have been eliminated by the 
procedure followed. 

With the exception of the limited numbers of trees of each of the fruit¬ 
ing varieties worked on the respective rootstocks—other than on the 
Northern Spy—^and intermediate stem-pieces, the planning of the tests in 
most respects would appear to meet the principal requirements of modern 
horticultural reseach plots. 

At the time of planning these tests it was hopefully imagined that, as had 
been achieved in the case of circumventing the Woolly Blight by the use of 
the blight-proof rootstocks a generation or two previously, some markedly 
outstanding difference in the proportion of Bitter Pit affected apples might 
be detectable amongst the data collected from the trees growing on one or 
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more of the various combinations adopted, the significance of which would 
prove unmistakable. If modem statistical methods of analysis are found 
applicable whereby the exact dilferences in results may be determined from 
the data herein presented, it is hoped that someone more competent than 
the writer will find the api)onded, though much condensed tables of figures, 
sufficiently informative to render the effort worth while. The Bitter Pit 
stock trial plot is located at the eastern boundary of the orchard and on 
the Northern side of the principal roadway which runs through the 
plantations along the lower half of the southern slope and is shown as 
Block B in the general plan of the orchard 'whwh pixbiiokod ia tko 
instalment af tldu it is a long, narrow, rectangular strip with the 

and fifth rows broken somewhat along its northern side by the 
intrusion of a pumping plant consisting of engine-house, well and large tank- 
stand, as well as by the sweeping curve of a local creek which traveirses the 
full length of the orcjliard from east to west. Its longest sides which run 
almost (;ast and west, measure 420ft. and have a fall towards the west of 
about 26iin. per cliain whilst its .shorter sides or ends measure some 
86ft. Sin. in length, and fall to the north at an average rate of approxi¬ 
mately 32in. per chain. The much greater proportion of this steeper fall 
■occurs betwecMi the first and fourth rows from the central orchard roadway. 

In the sketch plan of the plot a “dash” line marked “line of soil change” 
roughly indicates the position in that respect, as north of this line the land 
becomes almost fiat. 

Eleven separate examinations were made of the surface and subsoil 
profiles, viz., in five places along‘the space between rows 1 and 2, in three 
positions, betwe(‘n rows 3 and 4 and in three places along the northern 
margin immediately outside the spread of the trees in row 5. ^ 

Between rows 1 and 2 the surface soil ranged between a depth of 9in. 
and 18in.—average 12Jin. This is a dust-like coinjbination of particles of 
sand and clay in an extremely fine state of subdivision, being dry in the 
summer when surface tilled, but setting hard in the unbroken portion 
beneath the tillage depth. It is only slightly humified in the top 9in. and 
carries a thin band of small nodules of ironstone gravel in the lower portion 
of this layer. The subsoil consists of a bright chrome-yellow coloured clay, 
crumbly when moist, but very hard set when dried out. Ironstone particles 
were scattered thinugh this clay. This clay laj’^er ranged in depth from 
29in. to 32in.—averaging 30in. No rocky formation was met in these tests. 
Between rows 3 and 4 the surface so3 varied in depths from 18in. to 21in.— 
averaging 19in. It varied from 21in. of dark humified loam at the eastern 
end to a dark sandy loam intermixeni with ironstone gravel at the western 
end of the plot. The subsoils ranged fromi ]3in. to 32^in. in depth— 
averaging 24.8in. They varied from a pale yellow hard clay beneath the 
deep humified surface deposit at tlie eastern end—^within the line of “soil 
change” on plan—to the deep chrome coloured, crumbling, gritty clay, with 
broken stones intermixed, further towards the western end. 

Outside row 5 the surface soil consisted of dark almost black highly 
humified clayish loam, evidently an alluvial deposit from the local creek. 
This layer was of very variable thickness ranging from Win. to 24in. in 
depth—average 17|in. The subsoils also varied from a depth of 16in. to 
32in. before the shelving mudstone (slate) rock was met. The average 
depth was 24|in. above this stone. The subsoil consisted of dark greyish 
clay at the eastern end and gradually running into the deep chrome yellow, 
gritty clay towards the western half of the main fall of the plot. 
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In 1912 two samples each of surface soils and subsoils eacli to a depth 
of 9in. were taken from between the first and second rows at points about 
one-fourth of their length from the eastern and western ends respectively. 
These were submitted to the Dtjpartmeiit of Chemistry for analysis, and 
with the exceptions of Potash and Lime the constituents in both positions 
showed only slight variations. The average percentage of the principal 
elements of soil fertility contained in tliem were, with the exception of 
potash in the subsoil, b(‘low what has been d(^emed essential to soils of 
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These surface soils approximate, however, in the ])erccntages of these 
constituents to those quoted from 10 tyy)ical South Australian orchards 
and vineyards as statt'd in the fii*st instalment of this report imblished 
in the Journal of Agriculiurc of South Australia for March, 1935. 

The Development of the Trees. 

The treeii in this plot were, as in previous i)lots described in this report, 
set out at distances of 20ft. apart on the septui)le or e<iuilateral triangular 
system of arrangement. During the earlier years which preceded the 
fruiting period the trees in each of the series displayed, with few excep¬ 
tions, average vigour—gauged by the standard of dcvcloi)ment afforded 
by the growth of hundreds of apple trees scattered throughout various 
blocks in the orchard area. 

Owing to the ages of the trees planted in the respective series, and the 
individual growth characteristics of the varieties dfffering, a considerable 
lack of regularity in the sizes of those even of the same variety, was 
noticeable throughout the plot. The usual pruning deemed desirable for 
obtaining a well-balanced top was applied to all of the trees, particularly 
during the pre-fruiting period. As fruit production increased, and neither 
manures nor irrigation being resorted to, the vigour of vegetation gradually 
subsided and by the time normally full crojis were being harvested the 
pruning had mainly receded into merely an annual, light topping of the 
leading shoots and shortening back of unduly long or declining laterals 
during the dormant period of each year. Whilst the crops were still limited 
the trees were relieved of ajiples seen to be definitely pitted’^ and from 
time to time windfalls were collected with scrupulous care and the diseased 
specimens sorted out and recorded. This jirocedure was applied to each 
individual tree in the whole plot. For a number of years a record of the 
apples affected by Bitter Pit—or Cork—from many of the horizontal 
laterals and branches, as apart from those borne on the vertical limbs, was 
kept in respect to a number of the trees. Up to the season 1920 the fruit 
when finally harvested was carried to* the packing shed, graded into sizes 
rising by half inches from 2in. or under in diameter uj) to 3^in. and then 
sorted into ‘‘pitted’* and “sound” groups and thus separately weighed 
and recorded from each tree in the plot. The “sound” fruit was then 
kept in a fruit store built with walls and ceiling insulated with a 4in. 
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thickness of solidly rammed cork shavings and fitted with controllable 
ventilation apertures entering from beneath the floor, but not otherwise 
arti&ially cooled. If not entered frequently during the daytime, tiie 
temperature usually ranged from 60° F. downwards from the ha^esting 
period (March-April) onwards. These fruits were again examined at 
intervals of from 14 days upwards over a period extending up to two 
months and the further development of Bitter Pit recorded. 

It should be explained here that in collecting data the term^ “Bitter 
Pit’’ is used in its widest sense throughout this report, and no distinction 


made between the forms now referred to by later investigators as separate 
diseases under the terms of 

1 *,** xfixemai Cork, ’ “Tree Pit,” or “Storage Pit.” All of 
these forms as defined by Came and his co-workers have been more or less 


noted, but those principally in evidence in the apples recorded from the 


trees in these trials would conform to “Blotchy Cork” when found before 


or during harvesting time and to “Storage Pit” at a later period. 


As the crops began to increase in magnitude the details relative to the 
fruits borne on horizontal and upright branches respectively and of the 
storage and subsequent examinations of the individual apples had to be 
abandoned owing to the staff available not being able to cope with this and 
the other seasonable work undertaken in the orchard. The Manager (Mr. 
R. Fow:ler) and his assistants continued, however, to record with Scrupu¬ 
lous oare the total weight of fruit borne by each tree in the plot, to grade 
and sort out the “pitted” from the “sound” apples, and keep a careful 
record of the respective weights of same in each respective grade. 

As this portion of the report attempts to deal with the influence of the 
rootstocks only on the prevalence of Bitter Pit in the fruits, other features 
covered by the accumulated data arc left for some future analysis. The 
results of the observations of all research workers and practical ordiardists 
indicate that the occurrence of this diseased condition in apples is 
intimately bound up with the nature of the growth of the tree on which 
they are borne. 

The consensus of opinions indicate that the intensity of the disease 
appears to increase or diminish with the vigour of vegetation in each 
individual tree of a susceptible kind. Fruit tree propagators generally 
accept the view that the influence exercised by a rootstock or an inter¬ 
mediate stem-piece is usually evidenced by an increased or diminished 
growth on the part of the fruiting variety worked thereon. 


. Whilst progressive measurements were not taken of the expansion of the 
trunk or the extension of the limb growths of each of the trees during the 
course of the trials, a carefully collected series of measurements was made 
in March, 1935, embodying the circumferences or girths of each rootstock 
immediately below the point of union of stock with scion and of the tree 
stem itself at a position between lOin. and 12in. from the ground-line. 


Wherever an intermediate stem-piece was inserted the girth of this was 
also measured at a point midway along its length. The mean height and 
spread attained by the limbs of each tree was also measured and recorded. 
In making these latter measurements the mean accepted height represented 
not the altitude reached by one, or perhaps two very upright leading shoots, 
but the average from the w'hole balanced framework. The mean spread was 
calculated from transverse measurements made at the same altitude and 


approximately at right angles to each other across the greatest spread 
available in that direction. Viewing the trees critically in conjunction witt 
these measurements, the writer concluded that the mean spread—^notwith¬ 
standing scattered e\ndenees of the shortening in done by the pruners 
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during certain seasons—of each tree’s crown, mjay at this stage, be taken 
as probably the best index to the development achieved generally by the 
tree. 

Mature trees, now somewhat stunted in their limb growths, sometimes 
exhibit an exaggerated thickness through the trunks, seemingly quite out 
of proportion to the superstructures borne thereon. It was noted that some 
of the trees formerly of the Baldwin and Shockley varieties which in 1927 
and 1929 had been top grafted on the main limbs about a foot above their 
junctions with the trunk to the vigorous growing Tasma, Statesman and 
Granny Smith varieties, thickened considerably in the tranks. It must be 
admitted, however, where pruning procedure has been directed towards 
keeping the tops of the trees within what is deemed to be economic heights 
and spread, their dimensions tend to assume certain artificially induced 
resemblances. 

In the sketch plan of the plot presented herewith an endeavour has been 
made to show the respective developments of the trees by the mean spread 
of each tree’s crown in the form of a circlei drawn to a scale of Im.m. to 
each foot of limb spread. To make the letters pertaining to each circle in 
the sketch plan quite clear to the reader, the 'following explanation is 
given:—The name of the scion or fruiting variety under test is abbreviated 
to half length, viz,, Bald, for Baldwin, Cleo. for Cleopatra, Jon. for 
Jonathan, Shoe, for Shockley, and Spitz, for Esopus Spitzenburg. 

Wherever the abbreviation G.S. or Tas. or Stsm. occur below Bald, or 
Shoe., it is intended to convey either that Granny Smith, Tasma (sometimes 
called Democrat) or Statesman varieties have been top-grafted on to the 
limb of mature trees of one of the above-mentioned varieties. 

In respect to the rootstocks used, the letters or abbreviations printed 
below the name of one of the scion varieties are as follows:—S equals 
Northern Spy, Par. equals Cole’s Blight-proof Paradise, Maj. equals Winter 
Majetin. Wherever the intermediate stem-pieces are inserted their 
abbreviations precede that of the actual rootstock in that D.S. equals 
Dunn’s Seedling on Northern Spy, R.S. for Rokewood on Northern Spy, 
Par. S. for Cole’s Paradise on Northern Spy, Maj.S. Winter Majetin on 
Northern Spy, and R.B.S. equals Rome Beauty on Northern S])y. To give 
a single complete interpretation of the legend pertaining to the first tree in 
the top row it is desired to convey that Baldwin is the fruiting variety and 
it has been worked on to a Dunn’s Seedling intermediate stem-piece which 
has been already propagated on Northern Spy rootstock. 

It may be mentioned that in no instance, where a rootstock was united 
direct to the fruiting variety nor where an intermediate stem-piece had been 
inserted between any of the three rootstocks and the fruiting variety, could 
any outward manifestation of incompatibility be discerned between them. 

This is in marked contrast with the recorded behaviour of the rootstocks 
of Cherry, Pear and Peach, excepting whore the particular root¬ 
stock—as in the case of these apple stocks—^was of the same genetic origin 
as the fruiting variety worked upon it. It was further noted that the 
Winter Majetin rootstocks and stem-pieces retained a smooth, dark, greyish- 
grcon, healthy-looking bark, whilst the Cole’s Paradise in all cases exhibited 
a somewhat roughened brownish appearance. These differences in appear- 
a^e was so well mamtained that little difficulty was experienced in tracing 
the identity of the rootstocks ov stem-pieces originally used in the propa* 
gation of these now mature apple tre%;s. 

(To he continued.) 
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IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE. 

[By P. R. Awndt, Horticultural Instructor of the Murray Irrigation Areas.] 


{A paper read at the Conference of Miver Murray Branches of the Agricultwral 
Bureau^ Moorook, June 20th, 1935.) 


Although irrigation has now been practised along the Murray Valley for upwards 
of 40 years, and much experience has been gained in the art of applying water 
to the land, it is still a siifiject that presents considerable difficulties to fruit¬ 
growers, and there are still many j^roblems connected with it that arc only partially 
solved. 

Indeed, during recent years, iirigation problems have increased ni many districts, 
and a rise in the water tabl(»- -often accompanied by an accumulation of injurious 
salts in the root zone of tlui plants—has occun*ed in many places. An examina- 



Ooncrete-llnea malii cliaanel. 

tion of the chief factors governing successful irrigation practice, and of the main 
causes of salt and seepage troubles, should, therefore, at the present time, not be 
out of place, and in this paper an endeavour has been made to show how many 
of the difficulties confronting irrigationists have been caused and how they may 
overcome. 

OON8TBUCTIOK OF MAIN XBBIOATION OHANNFJC.0. 

The first essential in the laying out of an irrigation area is, of course, the 
delivery of the water on to the land. The actual method of supplying the water, 
whether by means of various kinds cS iK)wer pumps or by gravitation, is purely 
an engineering one, but as water is delivered into the main channeling 

or piping system, the province of the irrigationist begins. 
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In most irrigation areas the water is delivered to the various holdings by means 
of open channels. Where the land is of a sandy, porous nature, the main channels 
are generally lined either with lime or cement concrete, to prevent loss of water 
by seepage through the floor and sides of the channels, but on firmer types of land 
they are often just earth ditches*^ 

Such earth channels are usually left imlined on the score of economy; but it is 
very doubtful if they ultimately make for true economy, for although the loss of 
water by seepage through the sides and bottoms of such channels is much less on 
firm than on loose land, nevertheless a considerable amount of water soaks through 
in time, and helps to build up a watcrtable in the surrounding country, unless the 
underdrainage of the land is very good. 

The baneful effects of unlined main earth channels may be seen in places on the 
irrigation area.^, where th(j sides of the channels and lands in ilieir vicinity are 
often highly impregnated with salt, while the general rise in the water table that 
is taking place in such areas must to a great extent be reinforced from the 
seepage from these channels. 



Watering vlnee on tbe furrow eystem. 

It is advisable, therefore, that all main channels should be concrete-lined, as 
the planting of gums or willows along unlined channels to take up the surplus 
moisture—^as is sometimes done, although of help—usually does not remove all of 
the water, to say nothing of the salt that exudes from these channels during an 
irrigation season. 


MOZSTUBE BEQUlBEMZSKTS OF PLANTS. 

The first thing that should be considered in the watering of a piece of land is 
that each plant growing upon it receives sufiBcient water for its needs. Where 
each row—or larger section of land—^is devoted to one class of plant, as is usual 
in commercial orchards and vineyards, the moisture requirements of the individual 
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iteatB will be praotieally the same^ and, therefore, each plant should receive a^ 
Xiearly as possible the same amount of water. 

Bain—^Nature’s method of watering—gives to every plant in the orchard the 
same amount of water, and it should be the objective of the irrigationist to follow 
Nature in this respect as closely as possible. 

IBBIOATION SYSTEMS. 

The irrigation of orchards and vineyards is now practically confined to three 
different systems of watering—^the Sprinkler system, the Flooding system, and the 
Furrow system, of which the Flooding and Furrow systems are the ones chiefly 
used. 

Thb Spbinkleb System. 

Theoretically, this is the most perfect of the various systems, as it approaches 
most nearly to Nature’s method of watering—^rain—^and gives a far more even 
distribution of water than is possible by the furrow system. Land that is watered 
by this system does not require nearly so much grading as is the case where either 
the Flooding or the Furrow systems are used, and as the watering is applied evenly 
over the surface of the ground, waterlogging of the subsoil, with the danger of 
seepage resulting therefrom, is reduced to a minimum if the water is at all 
intelligently applied. 

The chief advantages of the Sprinkler system may be briefly stated as follows:— 

1. It gives a more even distribution of water than is possible by the Furrow 

system. 

2. It allows for the penetration of the water into the soil to be more easily 

controlled than is the case with the Furrow system, so that this may be 
regulated in order not to extend more deeply into the soil than that 
reached by the roots of the plants, thus preventing the waterlogging of 
the subsoil. 

3. It carries the fertilizing elements contained in the surface soil down to the 

roots of the plants, whereas with the Furrow system a great portion of 
the surface soil is often not wetted at all. 

4. Through the downward percolation of the water, such salts as may have been 

drawn by evaporation to the surface of the ground or into the root zone 
of the plants, are carried further down into the subsoil where they are 
less dangerous to plant life. 

(Sprinkler Irrigation on a Commercial Scale. 

Advices from the United States of America indicate that Sprinkler irrigation on 
a commercial scale has made considerable progress in that country, chiefly in Cali* 
fomia, where a large number of citrus plantations are now watered on the Over¬ 
head system. 

Overhead orchard irrigation is also practised to some extent in Australia, and 
the writer has seen this system at work on orange trees at Gilles Plains, in the 
Torrens Valley, near Adelaide, on the New South Wales side of the Murray, 
opposite Cobram, and on the plantations of Messrs. 6. H. Jungfer and B. M. 
Wilksch, of Berri. 

At Oilles Plains the water is pumped from the River Torrens, and the spnnlders 
worked from iron pipes by lengths of rubber hose attached to these, so that the 
sprinklers can be lifted from place to place when portions of the orchard have 
had sufficient water. At Cobram the water is pumped from the Murray direct 
into strong galvanized iron piping, and watered by means of the ‘^Nunan’* system, 
while at Berri the trees are watered by the “Pope” systemr-in the case of Mr. 
Jungfer the water being forced into the galvanized iron piping by means of a 
power pump, and in that of Mr. Wilksch the pipes being fed from an open channel 
on high ground and the sprinklers worked on lower levels by the force 
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In all of these plantations the trees responded well to these methods of waterii^i 
making strong, healthy, green foliage, and bearing good crops. In visiting a 
citrus grove of 34 acres near Cobram—^watered by means of Sprinkler irrigation— 
not a single yellow or mottled leaf was noticed in the whole orchard. 

The reason why Sprinkler irrigation has not become more popular is due chiefly 
to the greater cost of installation as compared with open channel watering; and 
as the irrigation areas are at present laid out, the expense of substituting piping 
for channeling would be so great that the older methods of watering are, in most 
cases, likely to remain for the present. 

However, owing to the success that has already attended the watering of plants 
by the Overhead system of irrigation, and on account of the many advantages in 
its favour—the chief of which is the practical elimination of the seepage problem— 
it seems reasonable to suppose that this method of watering will, in time, be much 
more widely used, and that it may ultimately supersede, to a considerable extent, 
some of our present methods of orchard irrigation. 



MMn irrigation ebsnnol »t Berrl. 


The Flooding ob Check System. 

Land that is watered by the Flooding or Check system is graded perfectly level, 
and is then surrounded by a check bank. Water is let in at one end and the land 
is flooded, the check bank confining the water to the enclosed piece of land. 

By this means the whole of the land receives an even watering, and on some 
classes of land this system of irrigation fias been used with considerable success. 

The use of the Flooding system of watering is chiefly confined to the firm, heavy 
soils of the river-flat lands, which absorb water only very slowly, and where the 
Furrow method of irrigation does not always give a satisfactory watering. 
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, On soils of a sandy nature, however—as those usually found on the upland rises, 
and which absorb water very quickly—^this method of watering is highly dangerous, 
and should be used only in exceptional instances (such as the leaching of salty 
lands that have bcfen drained), because waterlogging of the subsoil may result 
therefrom, with the possibility ot tlie surplus water appearing as seepage lower 
down the slope. 

Furrow Irrigation. 

Because of its greater simplicity as well as the fact that land can be more 
cheaply laid out for watering by this method than by any other means of 
applying water to the land, the Fuitow system of watering is the one usually 
practised in orchards and vineyards. 

By this method of irrigation one or more furrows are ploughed each side of 
the rows of trees and vines to bo watered, and the water is allowed to run along 
them until the end trees or vines have had sufficient. 



Oonereta chmitl in orchard. 

The chief disadvantage of this system of irrigation is that the plants situated 
at the beginning of a row must necessarily receive more water than those further 
along, and that an ideal watering, whereby each plant receives the same amount 
of water, cannot be attained by this method of watering. 

It is necessary, therefore, if satisfactory results are to be obtained, that evefy 
effort be made tc> minimise the disadvantages of Furrow irrigation as much as 
possible, by correctly laying out the land for watering, and by using efficient 
methods of water application. 
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POSITION OP CHANNELS AND LENGTH OF BOWS. 

The first thinjj that has to be considered in preparing: a piece of land for watering: 
is where the channels are put down, for upon their position depends the length 
of the rows of trees and vines to be watered. 

Experience has shown that on loose, sandy loam, rows 5 chains in length are 
long enough, but that on hard flat land, a run longer tlian this may often be used 
with safety. 

As by the Fuitow system of irrigation, the water is flowing for a considerable 
time past the first trees oL' a row before it reaches the last ones, the longer the 
rows are, the longer will the water take to reach the end. The re.sult is that, on 
Jong rows, by the time the last trees have had sufficient water, the first ones will 



Orchard prepared for multiple furrow Irrigation. 

have had loo much, and the surplus water, applied at the top of the rows, may 
come out as seepage lower down the slope, should the subsoil at any place come 
close to the surface of the ground. 

Where the orchard has in the first place been laid out with rows that are 
too long for the satisfactory watering of the land, it is advisable that the irrigation 
runs be shortened, which may be done by dividing the rows either by means of 
open channelmg, or by the installation of a system of concrete piping put into 
the ground sufficiently deep so that it does not interfere with tillage operations, by 
whieh means the whole of the land would receive a more even watering than was 
previously the case. 
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OBADE OF WATEBINra. 

The grade along which to water is also an important factor that has to be taken 
into consideration when laying out the land for watering. 

On sandy land, owing to the porous nature of the soil, a greater fall along 
which to irrigate has to be given than on firmer land, for by watering along an 
ahnost level grade on sandy land, the vrater sinks so rapidly into the soil that the 
top end of the rows of the plants watered get too much before the bottom ones 
have had sufficient, with the danger of seepage appearing lower down the slope 
in time. Therefore, it is generally not safe to water with a fall of less than 4in. 
to the chain on sandy rises, and on very porous soil it may sometimes be necessary 
to increase the fall to 6in. to Sin. to the chain, the objective to attain being that 
but little washing of the soil takes place at the beginning of the rows, while the 
water reaches the ends of the rows in a reasonable time. 



Watcrinf ludcaiiatli vlas troUli to leacli Mlt away from stoms 
of vines. 

On firmer soils a considerably smaller grade may be used, because the soil 
absorbs the water more slowly; for if the grade is at all steep the water reaches 
the end of the rows too quickly, and the land is not sufficiently wetted. Therefore, 
the principle to follow in laying out the grade for watering should be—the firmer 
the land the lesser the grade, and the looser the land the greater the grade—so that 
the plants may receive, so far as the Furrow system of irrigation will allow, as 
nearly as possible the same amount of water. 

METHODS OF WATEBING. 

Waitering with Two Fimaows to the Bow. 

Although the objective of good irrigation practice should be to give the land 
eyfXL a watering as possible, watering by means of a single furrow along eacli 
side of the rows of trees or vines is a method that is still often used by some 
growers. 
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With such a method of watering among vines planted in rows 12ft. apart there 
will be two furrows in between each row; and if a spread of 1ft. is allowed in 
each fuiTow for the water to run over, then only 2ft. out of the 12ft. or one-sixth 
of the land, will be hooded with water. Where an irrigation of 4 acre inches is 
given, this will consequently be concentrated on one-sixth of the land, making a 
total of 24in. on the land actually hooded with water; but where the water has 
only run over 6in. of land at the bottom of the furrows- -as is often the case— 
then the land flooded with water will receive an irrigation tw’ice as heavy as this. 

As the main movement of the water is downwards, a considerable portion of it 
—particularly m deep sandy land—will sink down into the subsoil beyond the 
reach of the roots of plants. In addition, the water in passing through the soil 
will carry some of the more easily dissolved i)lant foods, such as nitrates, down 
with it, which vill thereby be lost to the plants. The greatest objection, however, 
to saturating the subsoil with water is that s(‘epage may result therefrom, which 
will occur where the subsoil is of a tenacious nature, and is close to the surface 
of the ground. 

LATEBAL MOVEMENT OF WATER. 

Besides its downward movement tluTC is also u considerable lateral mov*’inent 
of wat(3i* running along the irrigation furrows. Where the water soaks straight 
downwards, such salts as are dissolved by irrigation water are, of course, carried 
down 'with it, but in spreading laterally these salts are not carried down so 
deeply, and are therefore more easily brought to the surface of the ground under 
the influence of evaporation. Such phenomena may often be observed on land 
containing considerable quantities of alkali, wdien after an irrigation the tops and 
outer sides of the irrigation furrows, where no water has been applied, are often 
covered with salt; whereas no such occurrence is noticeable at the bottom of the 
furrows, where the salts have been removed by the leaching action of the water. 

This lateral movement of alkali may often be traced for a considerable distance 
on each side of the irrigation furrows, sometimes for 1ft. to 2ft., or even further, 
after a heavy watering. It is apparent, therefore, that in watering an orchard or 
vineyard 'with one set of furro'vvs on each side of the ro>v, and in leaving the middle 
portion of the land unwatered, after a time a considerable proportion of the 

salts contained in the soil will be forced to accumulate in two belts.one in the 

strip of land in between the irrigation furrows, and the other along the rows of 
trees or vines. 

Salts that are detrimental to plant life may not cause any serious damage to 
vegetation if they are fairly evenly distributed throughout 5ft. to 6ft. of soil, but 
w’hen concentrated in the first foot of soil, may be of such strength as to make 
plant life impossible. It is essential, therefore, that in watering, every effort should 
be made to prevent the accumulation of salts at any place. 

WATEEINa WITH MXTIiTIPLE FURROWS. 

As has been previously mentioned, when land is watered by the iSprinkler and 
Flooding systems, the movement of the water is in a downward and not in a 
lateral direction; and if the best results are to be obtained from the Furrow method, 
it is necessary that the water should be applied in a manner that will cause a 
maximum quantity to soak downwards into the soil. 

This, to a considerable extent, can be effficted by watering with numerous furrows 
close together, whereby a considerable portion of the land, namely, all of that 
ntuated at the bottom of the furro'ws, is flooded. This will result in a larger 
proportion of the water applied soaking in a downward direction, than where fewer 
furrows are ussod, and in addition, the land will receive a more even watering. 

,0£ course, in watering with miiltiple furrows, the water must not be kept running 
aft long in each furrow as if fewer furrows are used, or the land will be over¬ 
watered. With this method of irrigation the water must be run along the furrows 
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fairly quickly without, of course, causing washing of the soil at the top of the 
rows. To prevent the accumulation of too much overflow water at the ends of 
the rows at one time, the watering mu^r be so arranged that only one or two furrows 
in between each row of trees or vines are watered at one time. 

To thoroughly ivet the surface layers of the soil, but at the same time prevent 
the water from sinking too <leci)ly into the subsoil, it is necessary to water with 
fairly large streams along the furrovvs for a comparatively short time, so that the 
land is not wetted to a much greater depth than that reached by the roots of the 
plants. 

Regarding tlic distance ihat the irrigation furrows should be from each other 
to give an oven watering, these may be spaced—where the land Ijas been given a 
suitable grade for watering- not more than 2f*t. from each other. Among vines 
planted in rows 32ft. apart this would give not less than four furrows to the row, 



Watering vines on the flooding system at winter irrigation. 

whilst among fruit trees there would be from about six to ten furrows to the row, 
according to ;he extent that the spread of the foliage had restricted the area of 
land where furrowing could take place. 

The advantages of watering with numerous, as compared with fewer, furrows, 
may be briefly slated as follows:— 

Firstly—The trees and vines receive a more even wintering. 

Secondly—-The subsoil is less soaked with water, thereby lessening the danger 
from seepage. 

Thirdly—The plant foods contained in the surface soil including artificial fer¬ 
tilisers, are not carried down too deeply into the subsoil beyond the reach of the 
roots of tlio plants. 
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Fourthly—Such alkalies as are contained in the soil that are injurious to plant 
life are thereby kept more evenly distributed, and are thus—to a greater extent— 
prevented from accumulating in strips on, or near, the surface of the ground, or 
in the root zone of the plants. 

WATEBING X7NDEBNEATH VINE TBELUS AND FRUIT TREES. 

By watering V'ith furrows close together, the concentration of salts in between 
the rows of trees or vincfs is greatly lessened; but this is not prevented from 
occurring along the strip ol' land occupied by these plants. 



watering 1»y semi-flooding. 

It is ne(iessary, therefore, that tlie land situated underneath vine trellis and fruit 
trees should also receive regului waterings, and by being flooded once or twice 
a year, any undue eoiicentralion of salt will be prevented from taking place. As 
the water is applied close to the trees and vines, such floodings can be more con¬ 
veniently given early in the season, at the time of the first and second irrigations, 
than later on in the year when the growth of new foliage and the formation of 
fruit makes work near the trees and vines a more difficult operation. 

SEMI-FLOODING. 

Another method of irrigation, which is somewhal of a eombinalion of the 
Flooding and Furrow systems, and whicii in some cases may often be used with 
advantage is the Semi-Flooding system of watering. 

With this system the land is generally prepared by means of the disc-cultivator, 
which is so set that when this is driven between the rows of plants to be watered, 
a shallow depression, usually several feet wide and with check banks on either side, 
is made lengthwise along the rows. 
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On 302 ue classes of land, where grade of watering is not too steep to eanae 
undue washing of the soil at the beginning of the rows, this system of watering 
often gives good results. On loose, sandy land, however, which absorbs water very 
rapidly, there is a danger that the top portion of the rows may receive too much 
water before tlu* lower portion has had sufficient, and that the excess water, soak¬ 
ing into the subsoil, may cause seepage and waterlogging of the soil lower down 
the slope, unless the land is well drained. This method of watering is, therefore, 
best adapted to land that is not of a very porous nature, and that has been laid 
out with a grade suitable to this system of irrigation. 

DBAINAGE. 

As previously pointed out, the objective of good irrigation practice should be 
the prevention of salt and seepage troubles, but w'here these have already taken 
place, efforts should be made to do away with them, or at least to minimise their 
ill-effects. 

As poor drainage is the cause of alkali and seepage troubles, the most 
natural way to cope with the problem is to improve the drainage system of the 
affected land. This is usually done by means of an underground system of tile 
drains along which the surplus soil water is induced to flow, and whereby it is led 
away from the orchard or vineyard. 

The first essential for a successful drainage scheme is, therefore, an assured get¬ 
away for the drainage waters. If near a river or lagoon, drainage can take place 
into these direct, or into a drainage system leading into these. 

To cope with the drainage problem, shafts are often sunk until a layer of drift 
sand is struck, and the water led into these. The drawback to this system of 
drainage is that imless the layer of drift sand leads directly into the river bed, 
into a lake, or into the sea, the “sand pocket” must in time fill up with water, 
and consequently become useless for drainagel purposes. 

This has already happened in a number of instances on the Murray Irrigation 
Areas, the wells even overflowing in some cases during the irrigation season. For 
this reason, the only wise course for the authorities governing the irrigation areas 
to adopt is to give up the method of well drainage, and to put down a compre¬ 
hensive system c*f main pipe drains into which the seepage waters of the various 
holdings may be drained, and by means of which they can be led right out of 
the irrigation areas into the river drainage system. 

In draining an affected piece of land, trenches possessing an even fall are dug 
through it, and earthenware pipes are laid at the bottom of them. The depth to 
which the drains are put down will vary according to the depth of the watertable, 
the usual depth of the drains on the Murray Irrigation Areas being between 5ft. 
and 6ft. 

In putting in the pipes, these should be laid as evenly and as closely together as 
possible, and the .joints covered with small pieces of oiled or tarred paper, which 
while preventing the loose earth from getting into the pipes when the trench is 
being filled in, yet not prevent the water from entering in at the joints. The 
effectiveness of the drains can be increased, and the danger of silt entering at the 
joints much minimised, if a layer of coarse river sand or rubble, just sufficient 
to cover the pipes, is first put in before the soil that has been thrown out in making 
the drain is again filled in. 

Where only seepage (without salt) is present, an effective system of under¬ 
ground tile drainage will soon lower the water table and lead to the reclamation of 
the land. But where salt has risen with the moisture into the surface layers of 
soil, the task of bringing the land back into a satisfactory state of production is a 
much more difficult one. In such cases, the first essential is to endeavour to rmove 
the salt by thoroughly wetting the surface soil by means of Flooding, Semi- 
fiooding, or Multpile Farrow Irrigation, so that as much salt as possible is disr 
solved and carricKa off in the drainage waters. Owing to the difficulty of dis- 
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solving much of the salt at any one watering, this method of soil reclamation is 
often a very slow one, and in the case of badly affected land, may take many years. 

Irrigationists have at times been puzzled by the occurrence of trees and vines 
situated on land affected with salt suddenly dying after the land has been drained. 
This phenomenon can be explained as being due to the influence of the drainage 
system, which has removed a considerable proportion of the moisture in the soil, 
but at the same time has left most of the salt behind, with the result that the 
salt in the remaining soil moisture is of very high concentration and too strong 
for the plants to withstand. It is necessary, thereft/re, that plants growing on 
salt-impregnated land should be given heavier waterings after the land has been 
drained than they have previously received. 

THE KEMOVAL OF SUBPLUS WATER BY PLANT GROWTH. 

Another method of lowering the watertable of seepage lands, which at times 
may be used with good results, is by the growing of moisture-loving plants. 

Where the land is not excessively saline, probably the best kind of plant to 
gi*ow for this jjurpose is Lucerne, which on account of its deep rooting system 
and its ability to absorb large quantities of water, will often appreciably lower 
the watertable. 

Where the land is too salty for Lucerne to start, Barley may probably succeed 
as a first crop. This should be grown as a winter crop, and can often with advan¬ 
tage be followed by a spring sowing of Japanese Millet. Both of these plants are 
able to withstand a considerable degree of salt, and may be sown in strips along the 
rows of trees and vines growing on salt-affected land. 

As the objective of the growing of these crops is the lowering of the water- 
table, they should be watered only sparsely, and after they have been established 
it may often be advisable not to water them at all fox* a while, !in ordeor to force 
the .plants to absorb as much of the seepage waters as possible, and so dry out 
the ground. However, as the watertable, in receding, may leave a considerable 
amount of salt in the surface layers of the soil, it may be necessary, after a 
while, to give the land one or more comparatively heavy surface waterings, so that 
these salts may be washed deeply down into the subsoil beyond the reach of the 
plant roots. 

Beneficial Results from Growing Lucerne. 

Although the use of plant growth to lower a high water table has, to the present 
time, not been a method widely practised in the irrigation areas, several instances 
of its successful application have come under the writer's notice during the past 
few years. In me case a grower who had seepage among his Orange and Fig 
trees was advised by the writer to interplant the trees with Lucerne, with the 
result that within two years the watertable was lowered from 2ft. 6in. to about 
6ft., while the trees were greatly improved in health. 

In another instance a grower who had put down a tile drain, which was working 
well, removed a row of weak trees situated parallel to and above it, and in its 
place planted a 12ft. strip of Lucerne. Although this was not planted near enough 
for the roots to enter the drainage pipes, yet after the Lucerne was established 
the drain stopped running, showing that the Lucerne intercepted and absorbed 
the water as this drained down the slope along the subsoil. 

In several other cases it was observ^ that the growth of Lucerne among trees 
and vines was helping to keep these alive, although in some places the water- 
table during the irrigation season was, at times, in the vicinity of 2ft. from the 
snrfaee of the ground. 

It is apparent, therefore, from such instances that in the reclamation of seepage 
lands the use of plants to remove the surplus water from the soil may often be 
advantageously employed, and that in place of clean cultivation the growth of 
Lucerne, Barley, Millet, leguminous cover crops—and at times even weeds—^may 
be of the greatest assistance in helping to bring such lands back to profitable 
production. 
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BLACK HENBANE {HYOSCYAMUS NIGER. L). 

A POISONOUS WEED. 

[By C. M. Eardlev, B.Sc., Curator of the Herbarium, University of 

Adelaide.] 

OCOUBKENCE. 

A plant recently received for identification from the neighbourhood of the 
Jamestown stockyards has proved to be Hyoscyamus niger, L. ^*Blaok or Common 
Henbane” (also known as “Fetid Nightshade” and “Hog’s Bean”). This species 
is a European poison weed of some notoriety, evidently introduced into (South 
Australia within the last fifteen years or so and, as yet, fortunately limited in its 
distribution. There are two earlier records of the occurrence of Black ^Eenbane 
in the State, one from Alma (near Hamley Bridge) dated 1927, and the other 
from Wolaeley in the South-East in 1921. This scattered distribution suggests that 
there has been more than one centre of introduction, and it will be interesting 
to find whether the plant has persisted and spread in these localities. 

Hyoscyamus niger, L. is not recorded in recent floras of Western Australia or 
Victoria, though the! closely related introduced species H, albus, L. is described 
in Ewart’s “Flora of Victoria”; this is also poisonous. The native habitat of Black 
Henbane is in all parts of Europe, save the cold northern regions, including tho 
British Isles, and extends to northern Africa and eastern India (^®); it is also 
wddely distributed in the United States and Canada (^). 

POISONOUS PBOPEBTIES. 

The plant has a repulsive odour and is usually avoided by cattle for this 
reason, though hogs die of eating the fleshy roots and fowls from picking up the 
seeds. All parts of the plant are poisonous, oven after drying and boiling. 
Children have been known to die of eating the seeds (*) and adults have been 
severely poisoned by taking the fleshy root for chicory (®), parsnip, or horse¬ 
radish (®). The victims exhibit strange hallucinations for a time (hence the 
common name of “Insane Root”). Pammcl (‘) and Long (®) give detailed 
symptoms of the effects of Hyoscyamus poisoning in man and animals, and 
Pnmmel also describes the properties of the contained alkaloids, hyoscyamwe 
and scopolamine, which are the active principles. The plant was formerly culti¬ 
vated in Europe (®) for the narcotic drugs which were prepared from it. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Hyoscyamus niger, L. belongs to the family Solanaceae, -which includes other 
dangerous plants such as Datura Stramonium, L., Thomapple, and Atropa 
Belladonna, L. Deadly Nightshade, also containing powerful alkaloids used in 
Pharmacy (®). 

The following description of Hyoscyamus niger is adapted from Ada Georgia 
0 ):- 

“A coarse, ill-scented weed, stem stout, one to three feet in height, clothed with 
sticky hairs. Leaves, dark-green, three to six or more inches long, with irregular 
jiointed lobes, wavy edges and sticky hairs on the midribs, alternate, the upper 
ones sessile and stem-clasping, but the lower ones stalked and drooping on the 
ground. Flowers in a short one-sided cluster at the top of the plant and solitary 
in the leaf axils; they are funnel-shaped, somewhat unequally five-lobed, nearly 
iwo inches broad, the corolla is greenish-yeUow with throat apd lobes netted koith 
purple veins; stamens flve, emerging from the corolla and bent downwards, calyx 
um-shaped, with five painted lobes and five ribs; it enlarges to enclose the ohlonf 
capsule, wMch is about half an inch long, two-celled and opens transversely 
around the top, the latter faHing off like a lid, spilling the numerous seeds. Thiesa 
are kidney-shaped and brown with a strongly netted surface.’’ 





Henbane {UyoMcuamM nign L.). a—Seed, natural size and x 10 a’—Capsule, natural 
size, b and b’—SeedllniTi first stage and seed leaf, x 1. c—Seedling, second stage. 
X 1. d—Seedling, third stage, x 1. e—Flowering and fruiting branch, x 1. e'— 
Flower opened to show stamens and pistil, enlarged. 


(After II. (\ Long ) I^lantg on the Farm.’' 
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APPLE INDUSTRY. 

[The Australian Agrirullural Council has received the appended comprehensive 
report on the economic and scientific problems of the apple industry from the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research.'l 


Investigations into the various types of disorders which affect different 
varieties of apples in storage are being conducted in Tasmania by Mr. W. M, 
Carne, of the Division of Plant Industry working in co-operation with the 
Tasmanian Department of Agriculture and the University of Tasmania. These 
disorders, which are of a very complex nature, are being determined and classi¬ 
fied. Definite information is being obtained regarding the conditions nhder which 
they are developed, and methods of control are being studied. The investigations 
are of importance not only with respect to the apple industry, but also in con¬ 
nection with the elimination of unprofitable or undesirable varieties of apples. 

Studies of the effects of seasonal climate on the quality and storage capacity 
of apples are being conducted in conjunction with those on maturity, size of 
crop, &c., and whilst the ftff(*cts are obviously difficult to determine, in some cases 
definite correlations have been found. For example, severe water-core accompimies 
heat waves in the fruit-growing season, and crinkle follows if the hot conditions 
are severe and prolonged. If the heat wave occurs during or just prior to picking 
so that wlien picked the fruit has water-core, it will develox) lireakclown in storage. 

Bearing Problems. 

Investigations are also being conducted into the problem of alternate light and 
heavy bearing of apple trees. Except in a few instances, neither manurial, 
pruning, nor fruit thinning practices have given any satisfactory results with 
respect to this problem, either in Australia or elsewhere. In the hope that the 
investigation into the jirocess of fruit bud fonnation might indicate a point of 
attack on this problem, the Councirs Division of l^lant Industry has, in co-opera¬ 
tion with the Victorian and South Australian Departments of Agriculture, made 
studies of the process of fruit bud formation, and the relation of this process 
to the growth of the tree in apple varieties of both biennial and annual cropping 
habits. The information thus obtained, whilst increasing our knowledge of the 
mechanism of the process, emphasises the difficulty of controlling the biennial 
cropping habit by means of cultural operations performed subsequent to blossom 
time. 

Two lines of further investigation are indicated:— 

(i.) The development of a commercial method whereby the heavy blossom 
of the “on” year may be reduced to an amount sufficient to set a 
moderate crop. 

(ii.) The diseoveiy^ of strains of varieties, in which the feature alternation is 
not so pronounced {ride citrus). A search of established orchards may 
result in the discovery of strains possessing the quality of even 
cropping. 

Stanthorpe Stocks. 

In co- 0 })eration with the Committee of Direction of Fniit Marketing of Queens¬ 
land and the Dc]>ai*tment of Agriculture, an investigation has recently been com- 
!uonc<*d at Stanthorpe into the question of the type of stock most suited to the 
requirements of tliat district. Certain East Mailing Stocks are being used and 
compand with other stocks, such as Northern Spy and seedling stocks, but it will 
be some yetii> bcf< re results are hkely to be available. 
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Cold «Store Wastage. 

The different types of wastage occurring in Jonathan apples in cold storage 
and the conditions giving rise to them are being studied intensively in co-opera¬ 
tion with the Victorian Department of Agi-iculture at the Govemnient Cool Stores, 
Melbourne. The object of the investigations is to determine the effect of maturity, 
locality, and tree individuality on the keeping qualities of the apple. Satisfactory 
progress has been made in the work, and it is anticipated that before long it will 
be possible as a result of the investigations to make dednite recommendations 
regarding Jonathan apples for export, particularly in regard to the degree of 
maturity at picking. 

Apple Casks. 

The CounciFs Division of Forest Products in co-operation with the Standards 
Association of Australia has conductetl an extensive series of experiments into the 
most suitable type of cases for apple exports. The evidence which was obtained 
showed that different types of cases were used in the apple export trade and that 
ijorious inconvenience in production, iiacking, and stowing and advi»rse comment 
in marketing resulted. The first sU*]) was, therefore, the eliminalion of a number 
of undesirable types of cases following on action which had already been taken 
in this direction by the Apple and l*ear Export Council. 

Cnder the Comnu*ree Itegulalions, two type^j of cases are now permitted, viz., 
the Canadian and the dump. The regulations are, however, ol‘ a broad nature 
regarding variations in capacity, and in addition make no provision for the sizes 
t»f the individual parts of the ea-e. (Commercial cases are accordingly at present 
far from being standardised. 

The results of the experiment showed that a ease of the dump shape, <*nlarged 
from the statutory S’in. width to bin. in order to accommodate the* minimum 
weiglit of fruit reijiiireel by eiverseas buyers gave the bosl protection to its 
contents. An exf)erimenlal shipment of 540 cases was made by tin; Council in 
1934, but the results were ineonclusive. Apjiarently any difference in respect to 
liability to liruisiiig which mi**!!! have existed between the two {y])es of case was 
liidden by undermined causes of bruising more important than the type of ease. 

The C.S. & I.R. and the Hj)ecial Committee on Fruit Cases appoint(‘d by the 
Standards Association of Australia have undertaken sufficiently detailed tests and 
export trials to shoAV that the question of standardisation of the* ap})le case is 
influenced at present by factors other than the pvotectH'c value of the cases. 
It ai»pears that the indusliy should make the next decision as to how largely 
bruising affects the sales value of ayiple consignments. It slioidd then take the 
necessary steps to choose a standard which will give the requisite degree of pro¬ 
tection and at the same time fulfil the majority of the marketing requirements. 


ESA BLUESTONE 

■AKVFAOTVBBD BY 

THE ELECntOLYnO BEFDimO AND 8MELT1NO COMPANY OF 
AUSTRALIA LIMITED. PORT KEMBLA. N.S.W. 

QuamitMd to oontain not losi than 99% Snlpbate ai Copper, 

„„„ In pwpnmaon of 8,ray Mlrtorw for RrnM Tww Vines. 

USE IT Pup Tnatment of Foot.fot In Sheep. J^r Wheat PiekUns* 

AffmiUfirr aU 8kiiU$: 

ELMR SMim & Co., limited. All Capital Cities. 

WriUjdr BooUa-^ SetUr TiOdt by Spraying wUh ESA Bhutto^:' 
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LAKE ALBERT AND JERVOIS HERD TESTING 
ASSOCIATION (formerly Lake Albert). 


BBSUHS OF BUTXBBFAT TJS8T8 FOB JUJfJC, 1935. 


Herd 

No. 

Avenge 
No. of 
Cows In 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
MUk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 


Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

June. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
llocember 
to 

June. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

e/B .. 

16 

14-80 

13,006 

812-81 

2,263-57 

629-51 

39-34 

115-94 

4-84 

6/C .. 

17 

10 

7,065 

415-58 

3,065-91 

292-98 { 

17-23 

133-30 

4*15 

6/Y .. 

13 

8-23 

2,137k 

164-42 

2,720-81 

89-05 

6-85 

114-70 

4-17 

e/FF . 

2717 

17-97 

9,000 

331-25 

4,167-28 

3.53-48 

18-01 

174-62 

3-03 

6/Il .. 

7-30 

6-60 

4,537k 

621-67 

4,700-84 

187-82 

25-66 

105-45 

4-13 

6/Ks 

19-70 

14 

6,780 

344-16 

3,192-99 

260-85 

18-24 

122-67 

3-85 

6/Ll. . 

23-53 

14-77 

4.947k 

210-20 

3,279-46 

184-38 

7-83 

122-31 

3-73 

6/00 . 

22*97 

17-04 

10,639 

463-17 

4,264*35 

444-18 

19-84 

184-14 

4-17 

6/SR . 

18-77 

17-60 

13,107 

698-29 

5,225-92 

521-58 

27-79 

204-01 

3-98 

6/Tt . 

2301 

10-20 

12,l76k 

529-17 

4,505-88 

523-67 

22-76 

189-85 

4-30 

6/Vv 

29-30 

25-87 

17,356 

592-35 

4,782-39 

831-33 

28*37 

222-52 

4-70 

6/Xx 

27 

21-63 

12,185 

451-30 

4,595-14 

494-66 

18-82 

187-43 

4-06 

6/Cco 

24-53 

14*97 

6,893k 

281-02 

2,877-47 

3(KI-14 

12-24 

127-13 

4-35 

6/DDJ> 

25-93 

19-43 

10,079 

388-63 

3,546-65 

438-82 

16-92 

150-92 

4-35 

6/JJJ 

22-97 

21*03 

16,224k 

706-33 

4,511-41 

784-30 

34*14 

214-10 

4-83 

6/Nnn 

35-93 

29-27 

15,974 

444-59 

3.865-77 

721-69 

20-08 

170-88 

4-52 

6/MiOf 

7 

7 

4,695 

670-71 

4,817-37 

212-85 

30*41 

216-34 

4*53 

6/000 

21-20 

19 

15,909 

750-42 

1,471-95 

691-63 

32-62 

61-58 

4*85 

6/QQ<| 

15 

9 

8,250 

550-00 

— 

311*61 

20-77 

— 

3*78 

6/PPP 

15 

15 

16,020 

1,068-00 

— 

667-66 

44-51 

— 

4*17 

Heaus 

20-02 

16-12 

10,349-06 

502-00 

3.950*18 

447-08 

21*69 

169-62 

4*32 


THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BK8ULT8 OF BUTTBBFAT TESTS FOB JUNB, 1936. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No of 
Cows in 
MUk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

June. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

June. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

7/H . 

10*67 

10-67 

6,767 

640*48 

6,159-13 

278*17 



4-82 

7/L .. 

32 

26-47 

14,403 


6,860-27 

626-24 

19*67 

250*73 

4*85 

7/P .. 

28-03 

19-80 

13.789k 

491*05 

6,664*11 

642-73 

22-93 

317*95 

4*66 

7/Aa. 

25 

9-57 

5,347 

213-88 

5,045*89 

221*97 

8*88 

220*31 

4*16 

7/Tt . 

16*53 

13-93 

10.296k 

622-89 

7,630-80 

433*28 

26-21 


4*21 

7/Xx 

21 

17-83 

10 065 

522-05 

6,004*47 

568*90 

26*92 

360*80 

6*20 

7/BBB 

78-73 

63-67 

36,685k 

468-64 

5,922*04 

3,730*28 

21*98 

264*46 

4*89 

7/000 

25 

18-40 

9,076 


5,572*44 

414*84 


230*20 

4*57 

7/ODD 

12-20 

8-83 

6,008 

409-83 

6,600*00 

288*02 

23*61 


4*72 

7/FBB 

11-30 

10-97 

6,964 

616-28 

6,589-02 

350-06 

81*77 

831*47 

5*18 

7/0OO 

1 14-13 

9-87 

5,011 

354-63 

4,024*50 

225*10 

16*93 

188*08 

4*49 

7/Hhh 

12 

6-30 

8,81dk 

318-21 

6,262*61 

131*36 


219*14 

3*44 

7 /1II , 

1.5*77 

10-20 

6,122k 

388*15 

6,032-45 

226*89 

14*39 

242-23 

3^ 

7/Krk 

24*78 

17-80 

8,727k 

352-81 

5.201-43 

454*04 


262*06 

5*1X 

7/LLt 

17 

10-93 

8,208 

488-12 

6,463-33 

390*63 

22*98 


4*71 

riUMM 

mvmm 

11*33 

5,845 

434*55 

6,364-21 

801*72 

24*53 

281-AO 

5*^ 

7/NHfr 

12 

10*97 

6,819k 

569-83 

1,029-09 

270-81 

23^89 

40*94 

4*09 

Means 

21-67 

16*32 

9,631*32 

444*45 

5,784*10 

445*18 

20*54 

265*81 

4*82 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICTS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 

RESULTS OF BUTTEllFAT TESTS FOR JUNE. 1935. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows In 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Hllh. 

Butterfat. 

Avenge 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
Juno. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
Man-h 
to 

June. 

IVr Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 

J line. 

Per Cow 
March 
to 

June. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Ll)s. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

9/A .. 

2907 

21-47 

]0,68:H 

867-51 

1,359-65 

567-97 

19-64 

69-34 

.5-82 

0/C .. 

1.3-83 


5,225 

377-80 

1,644-90 

210-95 

15-25 

08-22 

404 

0/D .. 

30-30 

25-20 

10,501 

346-56 

1,851-39 

677 92 

19-07 

99-87 

5-50 

0/B .. 

12 


4,242 

.363-50 

1,777-62 

207-68 

17-31 

86 81 

4-00 

0/F .. 

17 

10-77 

6,565 

386-18 

l,.381-20 

266-13 

15-65 

62-62 

405 

9/G .. 

27-87 

19-33 

9,7321 

349-21 

1,773-67 

519-93 

18-66 

92-13 

6-34 

0/T .. 

29-67 

16-53 

9,885 

334 29 

1,160-16 

4(H)-83 

13-.50 

51-04 

4-06 

9/J... 

21 

13-40 

7,431 

.353-86 

1.169-41 

320-37 

15-20 

49-62 

4-81 

0/L .. 

30 


11,545 

384-83 

1,207-57 

431-08 

14-39 

47-88 

8-74 

0/0 ,. 

24-27 


9,417 

388-00 

1,571-12 

459-30 

18 92 

73-28 

4-88 

9/P .. 

45-50 

35-30 

23,144 

.508-65 

1,134-15 

1,145 03 

2.5-17 

57 .54 

4-95 

9/T .. 

15-27 

11-27 

6,1831 

380-05 

1,211-56 

277-20 

17-04 

54-77 

4-48 

9/W . 

28-97 

26-20 

17,842 

615-87 

2,172 20 

820-80 

28-33 

93-34 

4*60 

e/x . 

8-07 

5-02 

8,228 

400-00 

1,423-06 

169.51 

21-00 

72-77 

5-25 

9/Y .. 

n 

8 

4.755 

432-27 

l,.542-0l 

193 01 

17-63 

62-03 

408 

9/Z .. 

11-53 

10-23 

3,616 

313-61 

1,153-34 

18(i-H6 

1.5-68 

56 .54 

5-02 

9/A4 . 

16 

15 

6,905 

431-56 

1,584.52 

421-10 

26 .32 

90-32 

6-10 

O/Bb 

24-43 

17-33 

7,953 

825-54 

96:}-78 

410-05 

16-78 

49 93 

6-16 

9/CO . 

18-43 

17-30 

13,0391 

707-51 

1,622-54 

658-11 

36-71 

84-64 

5-05 

O/FF . 

19 

5-30 

3,6261 

190-87 

211-91 

138-05 

7-27 

801 

3-81 

9/EB . 

42-63 

28-70 

11.0.561 

259-33 1 

676-47 

606-29 

14-22 

3.5 58 

5-48 

9/Dd 

17 

13-67 

8,506 

206-24 

6.56-21 i 

197-98 I 

11 65 

33 85 

6-65 

Veans 

22-44 

16-17 

8,640-09 

384-08 

1,369-48 

417-35 

18 60 

66-94 

4*83 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR JUNE, 1035. 


Herd 

No. 

Avenge 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Avenge 
No. of 
Cows In 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Buttcrfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per (Jow 
October 
to 

Juno. 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

Juno. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

TJ>8. 

% 

6C .. 

30 


19,628 

664-27 

4,220-87 

1,046-74 

34-89 

220-01 

6-33 

6/D .. 

38-60 

25-60 

16,749 

498-63 

3,877-36 

886-15 

26 38 

208-81 

6-27 

5/B .. 

86-97 

22-47 

13,917 

386-80 

4,1&2’45 

761-17 

21-15 

215 26 

6-47 

5/B.. 

67-70 

48-50 

37.944jt 

660-48 

3,611-19 

1,688-04 

24-95 

161-89 

4-45 

5 EB . 

22 

3-60 

1.1234 

51-07 

3,805-99 

63-82 

2-90 

104-85 

5-68 

6/Z .. 

20 

28-10 

25.950 

894-83 

6,444 11 

l,369-.50 

47 22 

328-06 

6-28 

6mw 

20 

14-93 

11,4254 

671-28 

3,840 30 

619-76 

25-98 

18M6 

455 

6/Xx 

20-80 

16-60 


603-22 

3,701-03 

525-02 

2.5-28 

194-77 

602 

6/YY 

12 

8 

4,726 

893-76 

3.484-66 

234-40 

19 53 

175-51 

4-06 

5/AAA 

18 

11-83 

9,068 

603-78 

3,899-95 

443-83 

24-66 

194-13 

4-89 

6/BBB 

17-01 

6-77 

2,8874 

169-75 

2,847-42 

152 68 

8-97 

143-09 

6-28 

5/Ddd 

28 

22-17 

18,033 

644-03 

6,892-78 

757-42 

27-06 

284-84 

4*20 

5/BBB 

23-07 


14,006 

584-31 

5,568-90 

617-33 

25-76 

260-JO 

4-41 

5/m 

9 



All cows 

dry. 





B/Ggg 

9 


3,110 

346-66 

.3,986-99 

152-13 


187-67 

4-80 

5/HHK 

19 

18-67 

6,0804 

367-39 

5,087-65 

298-61 

16-71 

205-16 

4-28 

5/ln 

18 

14-73 

4,8804 

26836 

1,298-3.5 

272-23 

15-12 

76-44 

5-64 

5/JjJ 

26 

24 

18,675 

718-20 

2.154-84 

973-12 

37 43 

110-44 

5-21 


16-80 

16-80 

. 7,060 

460-78 

1,486-79 

324-64 

21-22 

67-65 

4-60 

5/Aa. 

21 


8,7734 

417-78 

1.167-28 

420 84 


63 16 

4-80 

XeanB 

28-77 

17-41 

1,176-77 

406-10 

4,343-46 

67545 

24-21 

200-72 

4-89 
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GOYDER*S LINE OF RAINFALL. 

\Paper written hi/ the Director of Agriculture (Professor Perkins) in reply 
to a question submitted at the Ceduna Conference on 3rd July.] 


I have been asked to explain ‘‘GoydeWs Line of Itainfall,” and incredible though 
it may seem, this explanation must throw us back to a period not very far 
distant from the initial days of the settlement of the State. This settlement, as 
you know, took place towards the end of 1836: prior to that date the territory 
now known as South Australia was sparsely occupied by nomadic aboriginal 
tribes. In the Circumstances it is to my mind remarkable that only 29 years later, 
i.e,, in 1865, it should have been possible to place on our maps a continuous line, 
wldch subsequently under the name of ‘^Goyder’s Line of Rainfall” played a 
conspicuous part in the history of the development of South Australia. 

The memory of a community is proverbially short, and many may ask to-day 
"who was this Goyder, whose line continued to induence settlement many decades 
after his death?” According to "Johns' Biographical Dictionary of Australia,” 
George Woodroofe Goyder was bom in Liverpool, England, on the 24th of June, 
1826; he was the son of Rev. D. G. Goyder, of New Jerusalem Church, London. 
He reached Australia in 1848, i.e., 12 years after South Australia had been pro¬ 
claimed a Province; he entei-ed the Government Sei^vice in ]851, and occupied 
the position of Surveyor-General from 3860 to 1894; he led several exploration 
parties, and fixed and surveyed the site of Port Darwin, which he also laid out. 
He is said to have surveyed 700,000 acres of farming land in 1869-70. Jlc died 
at Aldgate on the 2nd of November, 1898. 

He appears to have been a man of exceptionally sound judgmetnt and of 
untiring activity; indcHid, in the latter connection he came to be known throughout 
the countiy as "little energy.” Although in the course of a life-time he did 
much to facilitate the settlement of South Australia, his chief claim lo fame will 
probably be that invisible Line, whicJi has hitherto served to separate land upon 
which rural settlement was c^)nsidered to be safe, on the one hand, from land upon 
which it was considered to be unsafe on the other. And curiously enough this 
was very far from having been the original object Goyder had in mind when he 
set out in 1865 to lay out the line with which his name became indissolubly 
connected. 

In this connection let us hear what he had to say on the subject in his letter 
of the 6th day of December, 1865, addressed to the Secretary of Crown Lands, and 
submitted subsequently to the House of Assembly and ordered to be printed by 
that body on 12th December, 1865:— 

SURVEYOR-GENERAL'S REPORT ON DEMARCATION OF NORTHERN 

RAINFALL. 

Ordered by the House of Assembly to be printed, 12th December, 1865. 

Surveyor-General's Office, 

6th December, 1865. 

Sir—I have the honour to report, for the information of the Honourable the 
Co^issioner, that agreeably to instructions contained in your letter of the 3rd 
ultimo, I proceeded to make the necessary examination of the country lying to 
the north of Adelaide, to enable me to determine and lay down on the map, as 
nearly as practicable, the line of demarcation between that portion of the country 
where the rainfall has extended, and that where the drought prevails. 

Had the drought, which unfortunately still prevails, been that of an ordinary 
nature, there had been no necessity for my leaving town upon this duty, as the 
line of demarcation might have been shown from information previously in,my 
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possession, and specially referred to in niy report, on the valuation of some of 
the northern runs. The drouifht, however, beinj*: of an unusually severe nature, 
and extending more generally than any ])reviously hnowii, it beeanne indispensable 
to add to my previous experience the knowledge of the state of the country as it 
now exists. To obtain this information, 1 adoj)ted the following general route:— 
Passing in various directions over the intermediate country—viz., from Adelaide 
north-easterly to the Murray, northerly and north-westeily to Kooringa, north 
to Gottlieb’s WellH,(‘) east to Kelchoula,(“) northerly to Teetulpa,(^) southerly 
to east of Mount Lock,(^) north-west by Honiah Cb*€n*k,(^) Jtocky Gully,(") and 
Hogshead(‘) to Pekina, south-west and north-west thi'ough B<»olcroo to Mount 
Remarkable, north-easterly over plain lo north of Kanyaka liun,(^) south-westerly 
by Western Plains to }*ort Augus-ta, and by Baroota and Telowie to Crystal Brook 
and Broughton, and tlience by Clare to town. 

The result of my investigation shows the lino of demarcation extending con¬ 
siderably further soutlj than 1 anticipated. Tlie change, from the country suffer¬ 
ing from excessive drought to that where its cffc<*,t has only been slightly 
experienced being palpable to the eye from the nature of the country itself, and 
may be described as bare ground, destilute of grass and herbage, the surface soil 
dried by the intense heat., in placbs broken and pulverised i)y the passage of 
stock, and formed by the action of the wind into minialure hummocks, surround¬ 
ing the closely cropped stumps of salt, blue, and other dwarf bushes, whilst those 
of greater elevation are denuded of their leaves and smaller branches as far as 
the stock can reach. This description generally holds good of all country upon 
which stock has been depastured and where the drought obtains. The change 
from that to where the drought has had a less serious effect being shown by the 
fresher and more leafy appearance of the bushes, gradually improving to those 
in their ordinary state, and the gradual increase of other vegetation from bare 
ground to well-grassed country. 

During my visit 1 observed that places upon stocked runs pretty well grassed 
during the drought of 1859 are now utterly destitute of grass or herbage. 

The line of demarcation 1 found to extend from Swan Iteach, on the River 
Murray, in a south-north-westerly direction to the Burra Hill,(‘’) and thence 
north to Oak Rises, east of lIlooIoo,(^’^) and by the last-named hill to Mount 
Sly; and in a northerly and westerly direction as shown by jdaii herewith 
forwarded, by the Hogshead and Tareowie, to Mount Remarkable; thence 
southerly by the Bluff and Ferguson’s Range to the Broughton; and south¬ 
westerly to the east shore of Spencer’s Gulf, crossing the Gulf to Franklin 
Harbour; and thence north-westerly to the -wohl end of the Gawler Ranges. 

Should the Commissioner Avish for any further information on this subject, 
or desire suggestions as to the mode of meeting the distress caused by this sad 
visitation, which ray knowledge of the subject and experience may enable me to 
offer, I shall be hapjiy to supply such additional information ms miiy be required. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) G. W. Goyuer, Surveyor-General. 

To the Secretary of Crown Lands. 

(J) Gottleib’s Wells cha 7 ige<l to Pamggi W^clls: 2 miles South west of Terowie. 

(2) Ketchoul.a: 39 miles South-east of Terowie. 

(2) Teetnilpa: Goldfield 22 miles-North-cast of yuiitii uu Cockburn Itailway line, 

(*) Mount Lock: 11^ miles South-west of Yongnla. 

(5) Boniah Crock: 5 miles North-west of Yoiigala. 

(«) Rocky Gully: Between Boniah Creek and Hogshead. 

(7) Hogshead: 5 miles North of Tareowie. 

(fi) Kanyaka Run: 3^ miles North-west of Gordon and 34 miles South-T^ioat of 
Hawker. 

(®) Burra Hills: 30 miles South-east of Kooringa. 

( 10 ) XTlooloo: 9 miles south of Yarcowic. 
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It will be seen from this letter that <}oydei*’B immediate object was to separate 
pastoral areas that had suffered from the effects of drought from those that bad 
not so suffered: at the time cultivation does not appear to have extended Imueh 
beyond Clare, and recognised farming areas were therefore well within good 
railifall conditions; and it is only in later times that “Goyder’s Line” came to be 
looked upon as the boundary beyond which cultivation should not extend. 

In order to stress economic and climatic conditions of 1864-65 and 1865-66 
contrast with those more familiar to us, 1 have summarised a few data in 
Table 1. 

Taule I .—Comparative Statistical Bata, 


* 

Means of 1864-65 and 
1865-66. 

1933-34. 

Total. 

Per Head. 

Total. 

1 - 

Per Head. 

Population . 

.. Nos. 

157,426 


683,538 


Under Cultivation . 

. Acres 

624,172 

3*96 

7,852,369 

13*46 

Under Wheat . 

. Acres 

400,722 

2*55 

1 3,821,795 

6*55 

Wheat Production. 

. Bush. 

3,920,375 

24*90 

35,373,466 

60-62 

Mean Yield per Acre. 

. Bush. 

9*78 

— 

9-26 

— 

Mean price per bushel. 

.. s. d. 

7 6 

— 

2 7J 

— 

Mean April-Novembcir Kain . 

... Ins. 

15*91 

1 — 

11-58 

— 

Bare Fallow . 

. Acres 

102,407 

0-66 

2,545,324 

4*36 

Homes . 

.. Nos. 

68,446 

0-43 

196,789 

0*34 

Cattle. 

.. Nos. 

181,475 

1*15 

352,728 

0 60 

Sheep. 

.. Nos. 

3,942.769 

25*05 

7,941,960 

13*61 

Pigs . 

.. Nos. 

54,586 

0*35 

91,573 

0*16 

Oovernment Uovenue. 


932.484 

5 18 6 

10,187,986 

17 9 10 

Government Expenditure . .. 

.£ 

663,59{i 

4 4 4 

12,712,166 

21 16 7 

Public Debt . 

.£ 1 

817,750 

5 3 11 

106,682,092 

182 17 10 

Bailways Open. 

.. Miles 

68 

— 

2,630 

— 

Main Eciads . 

.. Miles 

276 

— 

. — 

— 

Wool exports . 

.. Lbs. 

16,180,993 

100*4.5 

58,539,161 

100*33 

Wool expoits (Value) . 

.£ 

798,569 

5 1 5 

3,799,000 

6 10 2 

Wheat exports . 

. Bush. 

1,282,424 

8-15 

— 

— 

Wheat exports (Value) . 

.£ 

487,905 

3 2 0 

3,038,240 

52 1 4 


An examination of the above Table will show that, whilst relatively to the 
position of our predecessors of 1865 we certainly have made some progress, we 
appear to have fallen back in others. In the course of 70-odd years our popula¬ 
tion has nearly quadrupled at the mean rate of about 6,000 head per annum: 
more spectacular still has been the rise of our National Debt, namely from 
£817,750, and £5 3s. lid. per head to £106,682,092, and £182 17s. lOd. per head: 
that 5s to say an increase of £105,864,382, or at a mean rate bf more than one 
and a half million sterling per annum. True we have something to show for this 
huge debt: nearly 8 million acres in cultivation instead of about 650 thousand' 
acres; two and a half million acres under Bare Fallow instead of one hundred 
thousand; thirty-five million bushels of Wheat instead of four million bushels, but 
9.26 Bushels per acre only with superphosphate against 9.78 Bushels per acre 
without superphosphate; Government Eeveime and Expenditure of ten and 
thirteen million sterling respectively against corresponding figures of nine and 
seven hundred thousand; two thousand five hundred miles of railroad against 
sixty-eight miles; and so on. 

But our main concern is "Goyder^s Line” to which facts such as these must 
serve as a background. It must, however, be clear that the causal factor behind 
the line was what was considered at the time as two successive years of un¬ 
paralleled drought in the pastoral country. The following extracts from 
authoritative sources will serve to show what was thought of the drought in those 
days., 
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Table II.— Showing Mean Yields Ter Acre of Wheat Grown in Nine 
Counties Outside Goyder^s Line (1906-1933). 



Units. 

1906-16, 
10 years. 

1916-26, 
10 years. 

1926-33, 

7 years. 

19Q6-33. 
27 yean. 

Upper North Division, 
County Hanson— 

Mean area sown. 

Acres. 

20,.^59 

12,267 

13,653 

1 

1 

15,20.3 

Mean yield per ac^re . 

County Blatchford— 

Mean area sown. 

Bush. 

4*16 

7-96 

4-33 

6-30 

Acres. 

8,363 

5,875 

8,102 

7,370 

Mean yield jx^r acre . 

Bush. 

4-73 

8-51 

5-74 

6-13 

County Newcastle— 






Mean area sown. 

Atjres. 

23,059 

16,282 

26,272 

21,382 

Mean yield per aero . 

Bush. 

5*88 

9-95 

4-67 

6-61 

County Granville— 






Mean area sown. 

Acres. 

15,059 

5,031 

6,224 

^ 9,075 

Mean yield per acre . 

Bush. 

4-22 

905 

3-90 

5-16 

County Herbert--- 






Mean area sown. 

Acres. 

8,322 

4,328 j 

4,168 

5,760 

Mean yield per acre . 

Bush. 

6.33 

915 

4-89 

6-84 

Lovteu North Diviston. 
County Kimberley— 



1 



Mean area sown. 

Acres. 

16,063 

8,734 

10,942 

12,006 

Mean yield per acre ... 

' Bush. 

6-76 

11-34 

5-74 

7-75 

Murray Mallee Division. 
County Albert— 






Mean area sown. 

Acres. 

69,541 

113,801 

229,811 

127.452 

Mean yield per acre . 

Bush. 

6-61 

7-08 

4-82 

6-93 

County Alfred— 






Mean area sown. 

Acres. 

50,748 

143,972 

273,096 

142,921 

Mean yield per aero . 

Bush. 

8-41 

9-51 

615 

7*69 

County Young— 




13,835 


Mean area sown... 

Acres. 

5,594 

6,622 

8,037 

Mean yield per acre . 

Bush. 

5-20 

6-33 

4-74 

5-34 


On the mainland it cannot be said that Counties such as Hanson, Granville, and 
Young, the means yields per acre of which did not during 27 succeesive seasons 
exceed 5bush. by much, have justified themselves as Wheatgrowing Counties: it 
would probably be better for all concerned if they were allowed to revert wholly 
to sheep. Nor are the Counties Blackford, Newcastle, Herbert, and Albert, with 
mean averages over the same period varying from 5.93 to 6.84bush. per acre, 
very much better off. And it would seem that two only of the Counties, outside 
Goyder^s Line are worth retaining for Wheatgrowing purposes, namely:— 



1906-16, 

10 years. 

1916-26, 

10 years. 

1926-33, 

7 years. 

1906-33. 

27 yean. 

Kimberley. 

AKred. 

Bushels. 

6-76 

8-41 

Bushels. 

11-34 

7-51 

Bushels. 

5- 74 

6- 16 

Bushels. 

7-75 

7-69 


And even in these two Counties Wheatgrowing alone is likely to prove a heavy 
struggle for those concerned. 

It would seem to follow therefore that on the whole it would have been better 
for all if we had recognised in Goyder’s Pastoral line the limits beyond which 
Wheat could not be growp to economic advantage. But this Could not have been: 
we had a vast territory open for settlement, and it was inevitable that we should 
test its possibilities to the utmost limits. The trouble is, hovrever, that having 
discovered the limitations of this territory we are still exceedingly loath to recog- 
21186 the latter in practical manner. 
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ENSILAGE COMPETITIONS. 


85. 


HILLS DISTBIOT. 

[Judged iby BowjjAnd Hill, District Agricultural Instructor.] 

Unfortunately the entries, comprising thirteen in number, were considerably below 
that of last year. Three of that number had not been opened for use when the time* 
had expired, which left only ten actually judged. 

However, the majority of those judged were very satisfactory, and should be a 
helpful advertisement in increasing the quantity made in these districts in the future. 

The storing of fodder in the form of Silage is simple, economic, and the only meana 
of conserving feed for livestock whereby succulency and valuable laxative qualities 
be retained. 

Bepeated success by farmers who have taken reasonable care in the manufacture of 
silage sliould lea\e no doubt in the minds of tiioso who have not attempted it, and the 
Department of Agriculture can at any time give advice where reijuired. 

Special mention should be made of the excellent quality of the Silage in the three 
leading entries, and particularly that nominated by Mr. D. F. Sheppard, of Prospect 
Hill, who is a firm believer in the use of Silage for ^his dairy cows, which, in them* 
selves are a splendid recommendation to other livestock owners who have not yet realised 
the value of Silage. 

As can bo seen from the analyses, the nutritive value of the fodder is very satis¬ 
factory, and in the majority of cases some of the inferior types of grasses and other 
material have been included in the mixture, which demonstrates how material, otherwise 
not appreciated by livestock, can be converted into a palatable and valuable fodd( r. 

Altliough faults in curing could be found in many enlrios, the owners realised that 
they existed, and the trouble could be traced to circumstances which could not be avoided 
at the time. 

Generally, the imxrrovement in the quality of Silage was pleasing, and the increased 
popularity of it as a fodder was very evident. 


Grubbinc^ 

IS A ONE MAN JOB 


FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRY. ^ 
SHORT OR HEAD'HIGH. THE ENORMOUS-POWER OF A 

MONKEY GRUBBER 

EASILY ACCOMPLISHES THE TASK. 

Removing the most stubborn obstacles cleanly, with most roots intact. 

Easy to handle, simple to operate, expeditious—^its only need, regular oiling. 
The Standard equipment will clean up everything over 1} acres from one 
anchorage. 

Each part designed for simplicity, easy handling^and long trouble-free service. 

A TIME SAVER AND PROFIT MAKER 

ADEUIOE STOCKISTS—Australuim Implinwnt Co., Cotton, Pilmor * fmton, Horrii Setrfo LU.. 
, McPhotsoni Pty. Ltd., South Auftnllan Foiwot*' Union. 

TREWHELLA BROS. PTY, LTD., TRBNTHAM, VIC 
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HetfulU of Competition, 


Posi¬ 

tion. 

Coinpt‘titor. 

Suita¬ 
bility of 
Plants. , 

ir.. 

Succu- 

lency. 

i 2(». 

Palata- 

bility. 

jr». 

j 

Nutritive 

V’alue. 

l*ereent- 
age of 
Waste. 
16. 

1 

Total. 

100. 

1 

1 

1 

I). F. Sheppard . 

! 

13 

J9 

14 

33 

13 

92 

2 

J. M. Irwm. 

14 

19 

14 

30 

i 12-5 

89-5 

3 

R. G. IVTagor . 

14 

18 

14 

29 

! 13-6 

88-5 

4 

R. J. Clcmients. 

12 

18 

14 

26 

14-6 

84-5 

4 

H. F. OuHton . 

13 

16 

14 

28 

13-5 

84-5 

0 

H. A. Woolley . 

14 

18 

12 

27 

13 

84 

7 i 

A. E. Francis . 

13 

18 

13 

27 

12 

83 

8 

F. P. Smith. 

12 

14 

12 

29 

13-5 

80-5 

9 

M. .1. Meyer . 

13 

14 

13 

26 

12 

78 

10 

J. If. Dawkins . 

11 

16 

11 

26 

13 . 

77 


Analysts SinvAardiscd to 75 per cent, Moistme. 


Posi¬ 

tion. 

(V)mpetitor. 

Mois¬ 

ture. 

Fat. 

Fibn-. 

Ash. 

Protein. 

Carbo- 

hydi*at(>H 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

T). F. Sh(‘ppard ... 

.1. M. Irvxin. 

76 

76 

76 

76 

76 

76 

76 

76 

76 

75 

/o 

1-460 

1-36 

•82 

•70 

•76 

•876 

•75 

•95 

•70 

•476 

o/ 

6-860 

7176 
7-430 
9-060 

7- 076 

8- 760 

9- 026 

7- 350 

8- 060 
! 8-960 

1_ 

% 

2-426 

2-460 

2-076 

2-300 

2-026 

2-375 

1- 9(K) 
2*625 

2- 70() 
2-050 

% 

4-725 
3-276 
3-676 
2-200 
; 4 200 
! 3-926 

1 3-160 
' 3-375 

1 3-025 

1 2-275 

^Ct 

10-650 

10-750 

1M(K) 

10-750 

10-360 

1 9-075 

: 10-175 
! 10-800 

1 9-925 

; 11-250 

1 


H. G. Magor . 

R. .1. (Ucmeiits. 

H. F. Ouston . 

K. A. Woolley .... 

A. E. Francis . 

F. P. Smith. 

M. d. Mover . 

J. H. Daxvkins .... 


JUDGE'S COMMENTS ON THE WINNING ENTRY OP Mr. D. P. SHEPPARD. 

i). P. SiiEPPAiiD (Prospect JlilD.—A stack J2ft. iby ]2fl. wliich had boon well 
vvcighteii with stones. The iniiterial consisted of a high percentage of Subterranean 
Clover, mixed with Oapo Weed, Soft Brume Grass, Sterile Bronie Grass, Perennial Rye 
Grass, and Silver Grass. The stack was built in seven days, and oiitaiued o-xception- 
silly well'Ciirod fchlag<*, with only a small j.H'rcei)tage of waste on the outsides. The con¬ 
dition of the lixestock being fed from the stack wms sufficient evidenco of its palata- 
bility and uutiitive X’alue. 


SOUTH-EASTERN DISTRICT. 

CONMV’TED BY RdTTTH AlTffTRALIAN COMMITTEE OF AUSTRALIAN DaIIIY Ooi’N(’ir.. 


[Judged by E. S. Alcock, District Agricultural Instructor.] 

In the course of his report- in the Competition, Mr. Alcock said most of the com¬ 
petitors had not had any previous cxporienco in the manufacture of ensilage, but the 
success which attended their efforts was so encouraging that they propose continuing 
with this method of storing fodder. The entries were received from a wide area rang¬ 
ing from Coonawarra in the north, Rondleshaim in the west and Kongorong in the 
south. The lack of confidence regarding success in the manufacturo of ensilage is 
gradually disappearing, and there is no doubt that in the near, future it will be a 
regular operation throughout the pasture areas. An example of the advantage of 
eusilage over grass hay was illustrated this year when several stacks of the former were 
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partially erected and hoavy rain felL No damage was done to the ensilage, but con¬ 
siderable trouble was experienced in drying the grass hay and it also lost quite a good 
deal of food value. 

There was considerable variation in the moisture content and in order that a fair 
^•omparison could be made, all entries reduced fo a ooinmon basis of 75 per cent, 
moisture. 

In the ^oUo^^ing table the results after making this calculation and also ascertaining 
the starch equivalents and nutritive ratios are shown:— 


Table Showing Tarticulars of Samples JHeduced to 75 per cent. Moistvre. 



1 

AlolH- j 
turi'. j 

Ash. 

Pro¬ 

tein. 

Fat. 

Fibre. 

^ . 1 
Carho- i 
Tiy- 
dratt‘8. 

1 1 
1 Starch 
Total.'Et|uivn- 
[ 1 Irnt. 

Nutrient 

Ratio. 

A. P. Spehr . 

0/ 

/O 

7.5 

/o 

2-5 

/O 

4-4 

O' 

it 

0-7 

O' 

1 Mt 

1 7-4 

10*0 

o/ 

'it 

100 

'it 

11 *75 

1 to 4*2 

£. F. Gaffney. 

7.5 

2-7 

4-5 

M 

fv7 

10*0 

1(K) 

1207 

1 to 4*2 

B. E. R. I.car . 

75 

20 

.‘bO 

1*2 

7-7 

10*5 

JOO 

12*13 

1 to 5*5 

A. B. Allen . 

75 

2-9 

4-3 

0-8 

7-5 

9*5 

KM) 

11*73 

1 to 4*3 

F. C. Caine. 

75 

2*4 

3*8 

0-8 

71 

10*9 

100 

12*01 

J to 5*0 

B. i^mith. 

75 

:b5 

3*4 

0*9 

7*9 

9 3 

100 ! 

11*19 

1 to 5-5 

A. G. Stringer . 

75 

2*6 

2-4 

0 7 

8*0 

11*3 

JtM) 

JJ 44 ; 

1 to 8*4 

F. A. Aslin. 

75 

2*5 

2-9 

0-7 

8*7 

10*2 

100 

11*19 

1 to 7*0 

G. L. Dean. 

75 

2f} 

31 

0*7 

6*4 

J2*2 

too 

11*98 

1 to 6-4 

W. K. Chambers ... 

75 

2-7 

2 7 

0*8 

8*9 

9*9 

JOO 

10*50 

1 to 7-4 

Mrs. (J. |). ,Stuc;ey 

7.5 

2*5 

22 

1 

0-3 1 

8*0 

12*0 

100 

10*08 

1 to 0*5 


Awards. 

The eh'vcn entries were considered from the point of view of the suitability of the 
plants, succulence, palatability, and nutritive value of the material, together with the 
loss sustained in manufacture. 

The pfdnts awarded under these headings and the relative position of each com¬ 
petitor arc jshown in tlie following table:— 


(competitor. 

Address. 

Posi- 

Siuta- 

bility. 

of 

Ruccu- 

I’alata- 

Nutri¬ 

tive 

Per¬ 

centage 

of 

Total. 


lion. 

Plants 

15 

lence. 

20 

bility. 

15 

Value. 

35 

Waste. 

15 

100 

A. P. Spi'hr .... 

0. B. Flat... 

1 

14 

16 

13 

33 

14 

90 

E. L. Gaffney... 

Coonawarra. 

2 

13 

15 

13 

34 

14 

89 

R. E. K. T.iear .. 

Coonawarra. 

3 i 

12 

15 

14 

33 

14 

88 

A. H. Allen .... 

Wandilo. 

3 ! 

12 

19 

13 

32 

12 

88 

F. C. Caine .... 

Kongorong ..... 

5 

14 

13 

14 

33 

13 

87 

B. Smith. 

Mount Gambior 

6 

10 

19 

14 

31 

12 

86 

A. G. Stringer .. 

Mount Schank .. 

7 

13 

13 

12 

30 

12 

80 

F. A. Aslin .... 

Mount Gambler 

7 

12 

16 

12 

30 

11 

80 

G. L. Dean .... 

Kalangadoo. 

MdLel. 

9 

13 

12 

10 

31 

12 

78 

W. K.. Chambers 

9 

13 

14 

13 1 

26 

12 

78 

Mn. G. D. 

Bendlesham _ 

11 

11 

12 

11 

27 

11 

72 

Stuckey 










Commenting on the winning tmtry of Mr. A. P. Spelir, Mr. Alcock said this was 
stacked in a stono shed, 75ft. long, 15ft. wide, and about liigh, and well weighted 

down with fencing posts, &c. An excellent cxiilbit with which a good deal of care was 
taken. The silage consisted of Perennial l?yc Grass, Burr Clover, and Mount Schank 
Clover, making a good silage mixture. The green stuff was cut early in the season 
before it became too far advanced. The ensilage had an excellent aroma, and was 
readily eaten by stock. An odd load of material which had been left cut too long in the 
Add was noticed. Waste was reduced to a minimum, and then only occurred alongside 
tta mil. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

RIVEB MURRAY PRUNINO COMPETITIONS. 

The Kivrr Murray Pruning Comi>ctitionB held this year vreve once again suecessfal, 
and at oacli diatiiet—Myj>olonga, Berri, Bamiera, Moorook^ Cadell, and Waikerie— 
apecial into rest was shown, one pleasing feature being the number of junior competitors. 
In 193.'1 Mr. AV. Lang Jon Parsons donated a silver cup for competition between districts, 
the ultimate winner to be the most consistent pruner over three years. The winner in 
1933 was K. A. Liddicont, Moorook, 548 points; 1934, H. M. Perkins, Berri, 539 points; 
1935, 0. (’urtis, Wjiikorie, 549 pmnts. The most consistent over the period was C. Curtis 
with 1,018 points, closely followed by IT. M. J^^kins, 1,615; A. Wedd„ Mypoloiiga, 1,613; 
with E. A. Liddicoat and W. E. Kout, Berri, each 1,612. 

The championship was Indd at Moorook and 15 competitors took part. Mr. J. B. 
Murdoch altended on behalf of the Advisory Board of Agriculture and the judging was 
done by Mr. E. Lcdshnian (Horticultural Instructor) and Messrs. J**. J. Elliott and 
B. N. Quinn (District Horticultural Instructor), <'onsultativc Judges. The 
was, as it should be, very good, only three points separating the top five competitors 
in the aggregate. The r(*siilts were:—^I'ines—Ist, 11. M. Perkins, Berri, 283 points; 
2nd, E. A. Liddicoat, Moorook, 282 points; 3rd, 6. Loxton, Moorook, 281 points. Trees 
—Ist, A. Wodd, Mypolonga, 266 points; 2nd, G. Elliott, Waikerie, W. H. Harris, Berri, 
260 points. 

The aggregate trophy, valued throe guineas, was presented by the Dried Fruits Board, 
nnd the winner was W. II. Harris, of Berri, with 538 points. The otHier trophies were 
two cups donated by the Koyal Agiicultural and Horticultural Society for vines and 
trees respectively, and valuable manure trophies from Wallaroo-Mount Lyell Fertilisers 
and Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Company. The donors of these various trophies 
have been staunch supporters of the compeditious, and the committee app^e^iate8 their 
valuable assistance, which has added to the interest of the pruning. 

The following are the detailed figures of the Championship Competition:— 


Vine Section. 


Competitor. Biniidi. 

Gordo. 

Currant. 

Sultana. 

Total. 

H. M. Perkins (Berri) .... 

. 87 

90 

106 

283 

E. A. Liddicoat (Moorook) 

. 87 

90 

10.5 

282 

S. Loxton (Mooro(»k) .. 

. 88 

91 

102 

281 

C. Curtis (Waikerie) . . ., 

. 90 

89 

99 

278 

W. H. Harris (Berri) ... 

. 87 

86 

105 

278 

G. Elliott (Waikerie) .. .. 

. 87 

85 

103 

275 

B. Jioxtoii (MoorookS .. .. 

. 85 

89 

100 

274 

C. Kruger (Mypolonga) .. , 

. 85 

85 

102 

272 

W. £. Rout (Berri). 

. 87 

86 

98 

271 

W. Perrv (Waikeiie) .. . 

. 87 

87 

96 

270 

A. E. Wedd (Mypolonga) . 

. 87 

82 

100 

269 

E. Prosser ( Mypoloijgu) .. 

. 83 

87 

95 

265 

W. Penny (Barmera) ... 

. 86 

83 

95 

264 

A. E. Simpson (Bnnnoia) , 

. 80 

83 

95 

2.58 

K. Shepherd (Barmera) .. . 

. 80 

81 

94 

255 


Tree Section. 




Competitor. Branch. 

Apricot. 

Peach 

Pear. 

Total. 

A. E. Wedd (Mypolonga) 

. 90 

89 

87 

266 

W. H. Harris (Berri) ., . 

. 88 

82 

90 

260 

G. Elliott (Waikerie) , . . . 

. 88 

84 

88 

260 

W. E. Rout (Berri) . 

. 87 

86 

85 

258 

A. C. Boehm (Waikerie) .. . 

. 84 

85 

89 

258 

8 . Sanders (Moorook) .. . 

. 84 

88 

83* 

255 

E, Prosser (Mypolonga) .. . 

. 86 

87 

82 

255 

E. A, Liddicoat (Moorook) . 

. 87 

82 

84 

253 

H. M. Perkins (Berri) .. . 

. 86 

86 

81 

253 

C. Kruger (Mypolonga) < .. . 

. 82 

87 

84 

253* 

C. Oartis (Waikerie) . 

. 82 

84 

85 

258 

F. Battams (Moorook) .. . 

. 83 

85 

83 

251 
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More acres to the gallon with this 

BRITISH Tractor Fuel 

For straight-out performance there’s no better 
tractor fuel than "C*O.R” Power Kerosene. It 
is British-Australian, and blended to give 
power, efficiency and economy in full measure. 

Try it... your tractor will show the difference. 

Available in convenient 24’gallon drums. 



TlieCiiMMMiwwlA on EsS —UmUmiL (Comoh w—Mi emrawmnt St AegloPwwIanOn Ce.Ui.> 
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liANODOK PARSOKS TftOPlIV. 

Mr. J. J, Odgers, General Secretary of the Competition, mmonnced the winner of 
the W. Lanf^don Parsons trophy as C. Cnrtis, of Waikerie. The winner gained 1,618 
points, and was closely followed iby H. M. Perkins 1,615, A. E. Wedd 1,613, E. A. 
Liddicoat 1,612, G. Elliott 1,608, W. Perry 1,596, C. Boehm 3,584. 

Next Ohai^ipionsmip at Mypolonoa. 

It was unanimously decided to recommend to Conference that the next Championship 
meeting bo held at Mypolonga. It was stated that tho championships had never been 
held in that centre, but that pruners from there had been coming to Upper Murray 
( ompetitions for many years. 


LOWER NORTH. 

The Chaiupionsihip of tlie Lower North Pruning Competitions was held at Williams- 
town on July 17th. Orchards and vineyards were kindly placed at the disposal of the 
^committee by Messrs. W. C. Smith, A. J. Mitchell, G. L. Leditschke, and C. Fromm. 
Kesults:— 


Vine Section. 

Judges—Messrs. J. L. Williams (Vitieultural Tnstrueter, Rostfworthy Agricultural 
'College), and E. Lcishman (District ITortieultund Instructor). 


Abbreviations.—Branches: (Li, Ps.), Lighten Passj (Lo.Pi.), Lone Pine; (W.), 
Watorvale; (Wins.), Williarastown; (LD.), Lyndccl); (K.), Koonunga; (P.), Pen* 
worthara; (G.), Greenock. 


Competitor. 


A. T. L‘8ke (Wms.) ., 

H. Linton (Li. Ps.)- 

H. Parbs (J-o. Pi.) .... 

G. Merritt (W.) . 

P. Obst (G.). 

F. Linton (LD.) . 

F, L. Chapman (Wms.) 
A. Hrntschke (Lo. Pi.) 

H. Falkenbcrg (K.) ... 

A. Obst (G.). 

H. 0. Helbig (G.) .... 
R. Schulz (K.). 

A. Linton (LT>.). 

W. Alirena (JJ, Ps.) .. 

R. Gallasoh (K.) . 

W. O. Baker (W.) .... 
H. Happier (Lo. Pi.) .. 
W. B. Koop (Li. Ps.) . 

B. 0. Sachse (W.) .... 

F. Navda(P.) . 

* C. 8. Wyman (P.). 

H. Obst (IVma.). 

R. Dahlit* (LD.). 

F.Waid(P.) . 


. 

— - -- 

- - 

Bush Vines. 

Trellis Vines. 


Spur-Prjuned. 

Rod and 
Spur-Pruned. 

Total. 

100 

100 

200 

»3 

97 

190 

»3J 

96 

1881 

94i 

93 

1871 

96 

91 

187 

04 

93 

187 

90i 

96( 

186 

03 

92 

185 

91 

9Ii 

1821 

9(4 

92 

1821 

; 93 

1 68i 

1811 

; »oj 

90 

1801 

86J 


180 

1 89 


1781 

1 88 

90 

178 

! 88i 

88 

1761 

1 S!i 

84 1 

83 

1761 

1731 

1 87 

m 

1701 

! $8 

81 

169 

8r>i 

1 m 

81 

80 

1661 

164 

80| 

90i 

841 

1 801 

166 

161 

82 

i 78 

160 
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“VALLO” 

CONCENTRATED LIQUID 

LIME SULPHUR 


Guaranteed to contain a Bfinimum Pol3r8ulplude 
Sulphur content of 20 %—Total Sulphur content 
not less dian 28 % of which percentage 71 % is 
Polirsulphide Sulphur. 

A dependable spray for Fungus Diseases and 
Pest Control. 

NOTE:—^It has been proved that die Polysulphides 
alone possess fui^cidal and insecticidal properties. 
This Concentrated Liquid Lime Sulphur is manu¬ 
factured under conditions that produce a maximum 
of Polysulphides and a minimum of other 

constituents. 

Manufadured in Victoria by :— 

VICTOR LEGCO & FARMERS LTD., 21 ft.222 Queen Stitet, MELBOURNE. 

Distributors :— 

A. VICTOR LEGGO & CO. PTY. LTD. 


9;PhUIipStieet, SYDNEY. 

Mr. Percy J. A. Lawrence,^ 
Panmuie Chamben, Greshun Stieet. 
ADELAIDE. SA. 

Tasmanian Orchardists & Produceis 
Co-op. Assocn. Ltd., 

7, Murmy Street. HOBART. Tasmania. 

Mr. A. Heath. Manager. 

N.W. Mercantile & Agency Co., 
Esplanade. DEVONPORT. Tas. 


72. Albeit Street. BRISBANE. 

Mr. A. Hicks. 

18, William Street. 
PERTH. W A. 

Messrs. Field & Co. Pty. Ltd., 
46. Esplanade, 
DEVONPORT, Tas. 

Messrs. W. Hart & Sons Pty. Ltd., 
Charles Street. 
LAUNCESTON, Tas. 


Messrs. Davidson & French Pty. Ltd.. 37 St. John Street. LAUNCESTON. Tasmania. 
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Tkkk Skotion. 

Judge—IT. H. Orchard (Diatrict Horlieultiml Instmctor) 


Compi'titor. 

Prune. 

I’car. 

Pea(di. 

Aprioot. 
M. 100. 

Total. 

M. 100. 

M. 100. 

M. 100. 

M.400. 

Boehm (Li. Ps.) . 

95i 

904 

944 

884 

369 

>0. A. Hodman (Lo. Pi.). 

93i 

91 

92 

90 

3664 

J. B. Helbig (G.). 


90 

92 

90 

3664 

•C. y. Wilksch (G.). 

91 

874 

95 

91 

3644 

V,M.Duke(P.) . 

93 

89 

894 

93 

3644 

3^ 

A. Smith (W.) . 

90 

90 

92 

914 

E. G. Helbig <G.) . 

91 

894 

88 

894 

91 

91 

361 

H. Linton (Li. Ps.) . 

914 

90 

3604 

•G, Boehm (Li. Ps.) . 

87J 

92 

874 

924 

88} 

3594 

H. D. Bain (Wms.) . 

89 

91 

904 

‘359 

A. T. Lcske (Wms.) . 

914 

89 

d8 

904 

359 

A. Andnske (Lo. Pi.) . 

904 

87 

91 

90 

3584 

H. Kappler (Lo. Pi.) . 

.J« Aloock (Pi) . 

94 

894 

87 

884 

864 

88 


358 

3574 

W. 0. Baker (W.). 

87 

88 

914 

904 

367 

W. H. Penna (P.) . 

874 

894 

894 

89 

3554 

I). J. Bain (Wms.) . 

78 

894 

914 

94 

353 

E. W. Burgess (W.) . 

904 

87} 

774 

904 

346 


THE \V. LANGDON PARSON »S TROPHY. 

Two Years* Aggregate Figwres. 

In six sections each year; niaxininiii 1,200 points, from local (Jompetition results. 
Competitors who have gained more than 3,000 points:— 


G. Boehm. 

1,087 

W. Koop. 

.. 1,051 

J. B. Helbig .... 

1,082 

W. Ahrens . .. 

.. 1,050 

C. A, Hoffman . .. 

1,082 

W. 0. Baker ,, 

.. r,047 

E. G, Helbig .... 

1,079 

A. S. Burgess . 

.. 1,043 

H. Linton. 

1,076 

A. Smith .... 

.. 1,036} 

0. r. Wilksch .... 

1,0704 

K. Boehm .... 

.. 1,036 

A. Andriske .. .. 

1,0654 

A. B. Fromm .. 

.. 1,032 

F. Boehm. 

1,064 

E. Kruger .... 

.. 1,0314 

A. Kappler. 

1,061 

0. T. Burford . 

.. 1,025 

A. T. Leskc .. ,. 

1,0581 

E. W. Burgess . 

.. 1,0234 

E. Boehm. 

1,054 

1). Boehm .. .. 

.. 1,0184 

S. M, Turnbull . ., 

1,053 

R. H. Burgess . 

.. 1,0044 


STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

SUMMARY OP LIVESTOCK STATISTICS, YEAR 1934. 
[A. W. Bowdew, Acting Government Statist.] 


T. Sheep and Wool. 

1. Number of Sheep .—The ailieep docks on 31st Docember, 1934, numbered 7,884,919i 
-a decrease of 56,341 on the record of 7,941,060 in 1933. The docks were claasided ae 
follows:-—Ewes, 4,199,630 (4,073,611); wethers, 2,093,575 (2,079,515); rams, 104,48T 
(100,169); under 1 year old, 1,489,377 (1,687,765). 

2. Breeds of Sheep wore reported by owners as follows:—^Merino, 6,792,155; 
Oorriedale, 76,303; Dorset Horn, 7,201, L-eieester Border, 3,554; Leicesitex English^ 
1;225; Lincoln, 1,288; Polwnrth, 1,639; Ryeland, 3,109; Romney Marsh, 3,388; Shiro]^- 
shire, 3,341; Bouthdown, 2,202; Suffolk, 3,069; pure breeds (not’stated), 844; Merin# 
^Comeback, 486,498; all other (including Crossbred), 501,103; total, 7,884,919. 

3. Lambing, 1934.—^During 1934 3,408,561 (3,304,532) ewes were mated bbA 

1,875,296 (2,051,130) Inmbs marked; percentage, 55.02 (62.07). 
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4. Winter Lambing, 1935.—^3,520,000 ewes were reported as either mated or intended 
to be mated for the winter lambing of 1935. In addition 140,000 ewi's ivore expecited 
to be reserved for spring lambing. Details for the 1935 winter lambing are being 
obtained, and will be published later. 

5. Wool Clip. —8,131,202 (8,111,290) sheep and lambs W’ore sliorn; the total clip, 
including locks, bellies, pieces, &c., being 68,547,294lbs. (07,668,2821bs.'), tDcrease 
879,0121bs., which is the highest clip on record. The average flwce for sheep and 
lambs combined wag 8.431bs. (8.341bs.), and for sheep only 9.661l)fl. (9.81 lbs.). 

6. Totnl Wool IPro^uctUm. —Subject to slight revision, it is estimated that the grand 
total w^ool production, including the clip and wool fellmoingered and wool on local 
skins exported, was 77,500,0001bs. (79,288,9031bs.); inierease, l,788,9031bs.; value, 
£2,650,000 (£4,506,253) ; decrease, £1,856,2513., the average value per lb. greasy being 
«.10d. (13,64d.). 

IT. Cattle. 

1. Numbers .—All kinds, 346,479 (352,728); dei^reasc, 6,249. Dairying cattle^ 

170,250 (163,875); increas<3, 6,375, classified as follows:—^In milk, 133,831 (110,551); 
dry, 40,198 (36,930); and heifers springing, 16,241 (16,394). In addition there were 
22,878 (22,211) other heifers 1 year and over which are possible additaons to the 
dairying herds. The dairy cattle number exceeded the record of (tho litcvious year, 

2. Butter and Cheese, —^Provisional 1934-35 butter, 18,250,00011)8. (19,755,695lbs.), 
jind chet^sc, 6,700,00011)8. (5,316,9711bs.). Oversea exports were:—^Butter, 6,299,1751bB. 
(8,308,42011)8.); cheese, 2,359,107]bs. (667,172Jb».). dnjese production exceeded the 
previous record by app-roxinmtely 600,0001bs., and the oversea expoi-fs by nearly 
fiOO.OOOlbs. 


HI. Horses. 

Horses, 198,705 (196,789); increase, 1,976, being highest since 1928. 

TV. PiQS. 

Pigs, 86,297 (91,573); decrease, 5,276. 

V. Goyder’s Line of Kainfaj.,l and Livestock. 

During the year 193|4 the percentage to the total of sljleep outside Gtoydcr Line of 
Bainfall decreased from 34.30 to 32.65, cattle 29.30 to 27.63, and horses 27.59 to 26.95. 
The numbers within and without the line for 1934 were;—Sheep, 5,310,764 and 
2,574,155; cattle, 250,738 and 95,741; horses, 145,399 and 53,566. 

VI.—Interstate Movement of Stock. 

The State gained 28,573 head of cattle, 83,303 sheep, and 433 horses by transit 
of stock luetween States. The total imports were:—Sheep 211,785, cattle 40,639, 
horses, 1,804; and exports—Sheep 130,482, cattle 12,066, horses 1,371. Net exports of 
horses to oversea countries, 254. 


VII. Slaughtering. 

Sheejy and lambs, 1,591,054 (1,495,127); cattle, 140,170 (104,488); pigs, 150,576 
(167,526). Oversea exports, 1934-35, were:—273,680 (206,144) carcasses of lamb, 
3,493 (10,391) carcasses of mutton, l,035,066lbs. (746,8841bs.) of pork, 473,6661hiL 
(4,7081bs.} of beef, and 93,1791bs. (-^Ibs.) of veal. 

VIII. Value of Pastoral and Dairying Industries. 

Provisional for 1934-35, £5,430,000 (£6,857,996); decrease, £1,427,996. 
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Livestock as at 31st December, 1934 is Comparison with 31 st December, 1933. 



Sh(K»n. 

Cattle. j 



Division. 


1 

1 


HorsKJB, 

Pigs, 






1933- 

1934- 


1934. 

193:1. 

1934. 

193:1. 

19:i4. 

1934. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Central. 

1,611,019 

1,615,925 

124,402 

129,658 

59,033 

41,912 

Lower North. 

1,186,941 

1,262,400 

41,777 

41,404 

40,941 

15,575 

Upper North. 

853,766 

961,604 

23,065 

24,669 

14,147 

3,775 

South-Kastem . 

1,513,112 

1,433,809 

55.976 

50,280 

12,443 

4,677 

Wcsteni. 

1,214,224 

1,129,085 ! 

19,000 

17,367 

28,276 

8,475 

Murray Mallcci . 

616,758 

609.750 i 

34.884 

36,378 

31,739 

11,830 

Total counties. 

«.99.';,82«1 

7,012,573 

299,194 i 

299,756 

187,479 

86,144 

Outside counties. 

889,099 

928,487 

47,285 1 

52,972 

11,286 

153 

Total State . 

7.884,919 

7,941,060 

346,479 

352,728 

198,765 

86,297 

Increase. 

-.56,141 

227,824 

-6,249 

39,796 

1,976 

-5,276 


L 1 VE.ST 0 CK wmuN AND WITHOUT G<»yder'8 Line OF Rainfall, 1932 TO 1934. 


Year. 


Sheep. 


Cattle. 


Total. Per<;entagc. j Total. 


i IVrceiitage. 


KorHcs. 


Total. j Percentage. 


Within Gojfder's Line of Hair}fall. 


1932. 1 

4,803,728 

62-28 { 

223,716 

71-49 

139.2:1] 1 

1933. 1 

5,217,669 1 

65-70 I 

249,387 

70-7() 

142,490 

1934.J 

5,310,764 1 

67-35 ; 

250,738 

72*37 

i 145,199 r 



Without Gather*/ 

< Line of Rainfall, 


1932. 1 

2,1K)9..50H 

! 37-72 ' 

89,216 

28-51 

! 50,991 1 

1933. 

2,723,391 j 

1 :i4-30 j 

103,:i41 

29-30 

54,299 j 

1934. 

2,574,155 

1 

! :i2-6o 

i_L. 

9.5,741 

27-63 

53,566 ; 

1 1 


73-19 

72- 41 

73- 05 


26-81 

27-59 

26-95 


Wool Production. 


Division. 


M ool Clip. 

1 

__ 1 

1 Increase. 

Average W('ight Fleect*. 

1034-35. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1933-34. j 

Increase. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Central. 

12,892,385 

13,1.36,261 

-243.876 

7-85 

8-04 

-0-19 

Lower North .. 

10,331,953 

11,002,.521 

--670.668 

8-47 

8-71 

-0-24 

Upper North .. 

8,95H.(m 

8,927,704 

30,329 

9-28 

8-69 

0-69 

South-Eastern 

11,683,627 

10.796,754 

886,873 

7-74 

7-.58 

0-16 

Western. 

10,138,861 

8,874,004 

1,264,867 

8-11 

7-73 

0*38 

Murray Malice 

5,110,176 

5,001,285 

108,891 

8-16 

8-65 

-0-49 

Total counties . 

69.115,035 

57,738,629 

1,376,606 

8-19 

8-16 

0-03 

Outside counties 

9,432,269 

9,029,753 

-497,494 

10-29 

9-60 

0-69 

Total Slate . 

68,547,294 

67,668,282 

879,012 

8-43 

8-:i4 

0-09 


Orand Total Wool Production (clip, lellmongered and on skins exported), subject to slight 
xeviBion, 1933-34, 79,288,OOSlbs.; 1934-35, 77,500,0001bs.; decrease, 1,788,9031bs. 

Minus sign denotes decrease. 
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IMPORTANT WEEDS OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[By G, H. Clakke^ B.Sp., liotanist at tlio Itosuworlhy Agricultural College.] 


No. 16.-~]VIILK WKED. 

EM-phorhia Drummomiii, Boiss. 

Euphorbia Dmmmondii is a native species o£ frequent occurrence on roadsides 
and vacant gremnd during tlie late autumn and (‘tirly Avinter months, and so may 
be very nuieli in evideni'o at a time Avhen otb(T green feed is relatively scarce. 
Under such conditions it is liable to be eaten by stock and may cause serious and 
even fatal poisoning cflects. It is one of those plants from which prussic acid is 
feet free, and although the toxicity appears to vary betwt*en wide limits in the 
ease of specimens collected from difl.erent localities, and at different times, it has 
been proved in some eases to be intensely poisonous, and as little as IJb. of the fresh 
leaves may contain sufficient cyanogenetic material to cause death in sheep. 
Travelling stock arc particularly susceptible, OAving partly to the fact that such 
animals are usually hungry, and partly to the relative abundance of the jdants 
along the roadsides. 

The name *^Milk Weed’’ is due to the presence of a copious milky sap, or latex, 
Unfoi'tunattly, this cluiracter does not distinguish E. Drummemdii from other, 
species of Euphorbia, or, indeed, from other latex-producing types. The presence 
of latex is a noticeable feature of many different plants, and is charaetei‘istically 
found in certain families, among which the EJuphorbiaceae (Spurges), Moraceae 
(Fig, Mulberry), Apoeynacecw, and Asclepiadacfaej are of especial economic 
importance since the latex of certain of their species furnishes tlie india rubber 
or commerce. The same character is found also in the Papaveraceae (Pop])i(‘s), 
tlie latex from one sj)ecies of which'(Paparer somnlferum) yields opium, and in. 
one tribe of the ComposUae (e,g,, in Sow Thistle, Dandelion, &c.). The name 
^*Milk Weed” does not, therefore, sharply distinguish E. Drummondii from a 
number of other weeds; but the presence of latex, considered in conjunction Avith 
its prostrate, mat-like, habit of groAvth, is a useful guide to the rapid identification 
of this weed. Other names used for the plant are “Poison Weed,” •“Flat Spurge,” 
•“Red Soldier,” and •“Caustic Weed.” 

The plant grows flat on the ground, forming circular or oval paUdjes a foot 
or less in diameter. It is of a bluish-gTeen colour, thougli the stems, the stalks 
and margins of the leaves, and the flowers are often tinged Avith retl, especially 
•on their upper sides. There is a short vertical stem continuous below with the 
main root, and producing, near the ground level, iiiunerous slender horizontal 
stems AA'hich spread ontAvards radially and branch repeatedly so as to form a dense 
prostrate mat. The stems are broadened somewhat at the nod<*s and have* a jointed 
appearance Avhieh is enhanced by the im'^^ence of membranous stipules between the 
bases of the opposite leaves. The ler.A’^es are small, about tin. long, ovate-oblong, 
slightly notched at the summit, and wdth entire or minutely senMilate margins. 
Each leaf has a short stalk, and the base of the blade is very oblique. Though 
the leaA^es are in opposite pairs they are not attached to diametrically opposite 
sides of the stem at eaeh node. The arc of circumfei*en(*e connecting the bases of 
fhe leaves of each pair is much shorter dn the under than on the upxier side. The 
leaf bases are continuous with merabi*anous stipules, Avhich are much bettor 
■developed on the side in contact Avith the ground, becoming more lacerated and 

• See C.S.T.B. Pamphlet, No, 49, * ‘ Some Important Poison Plants of North Australia. ’ ’ 












iidr 










MILK WEED {Euphorbia Drummondii Roiss.) 

Portion of plant enlarged. B---SinKlc branch much cnlargt-d showirj? ariange 

inent of infloreacencct (cyathia). C.—Young ryathium. D.- Older cyalhium 
E —Cyathiuin opened out ahowirig central female flower and numerous male flowers J. 
F’.— Young capsule seen from above. G.—The same in transverse section, 

H.' 'The same in median vertical section I.—Single ct»ccus of capsule removed. 

].—Seeds. K.— Male flower (greatly enlarged). 
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towards the under-side of the prostrate stem. All of these characters combinei in 
Euphorbia Drtummondii, to produce an appearance of flatness and regularity which 
is very striking. 

Botanical Name and Clasaificoition.-‘-The name Euphorbia, according to Pliny, 
was given to an African species in honour of Euphorbus, Greek physician to the 
King of Mauretania; Drummond/ii means ^^bclonging to (i.e,, named after} 
Drummond.” The name spurge (Latin ex, “out of,” and purgare, “to purge”) is 
given to the genus Euphorbia on account of the purgative properties of certain 
species. Euphorbia is the principal genus of the Euphorhiaeeae, a family of con¬ 
siderable importance both medicinally and commercially. Rubber is obtained from 
several Euphorbiaceous plants, the most important economic species being Hevea 
braaUiensis, and Manihot glaziovii, both of which are cultivated for this purpose. 
Other species of the latter genus, e»g., M, utiUssima or Cassava, yield tapioca. 
Croton and Bicinua (Castor Oil Plant) are of importance in medicine. The great 
majority of plants belonging to the family are poisonous, and contain a milky 
latex which is usualiy acrid, and sometimes caustic. Of the 220 genera and 4,000 
species comprised, the greater number occur in the tropics, but the family is well 
represented in the temperate parts of the world. The general habit is extremely 
varied, even within the single genus Euphorbia, and includes, in addition to shrubs 
and trees which are most numerous, herbs, cactus-like forms, plants with scale 
leaves and assimilating stems, and a few woody climbers. The 37 genera occur¬ 
ring in Australia are mostly herbs or shrubs. The family is represented in this 
State by 11 genera and about 30 species, in addition to a number of introduced 
forms. 

Botanieally the family is related, by the structure of the pistil, to the Geraniums, 
but it possesses certain unique characters as regards the arrangement and, in some 
genera, extreme reduction of the flowers. These are unisexual, and the male and 
female flowers may be borne on the same or on different individuals. The 
detailed arrangement of the flowers is very variable, but they are usually grouped 
together in cymes. The reduced flowers may be arranged in partial inflores¬ 
cences, which, in turn, may be associated together to form large compound 
inflorescences. The partial inflorescences may, as in Euphorbia, be so cond,ensed 
as to appear like single flowers. The female flowers have a superior ovary of three 
united carpels with one or two pendulous ovules in each loculus. The resulting 
fruit separates, often elaslically, from the central column, and breaks up into its 
constituent carpels or cocci, the latter undergoing dehiscence simultaneously to 
liberate the seeds. The division of the family into genera depends upon the 
structure of the embryo in the seed, the number of ovules in each compartment of 
the ovary, the presence or absence of latex, and the arrangement of the inflores¬ 
cences and flowers. 

The Genua Euphorbia. —This genus is distinguished from others chiefly by the 
presence of a very characteristic partial inflorescence of reduced flowers termed a 
vyathium. The cyathia of Euphorbia resemble single flowers and were originally 
believed to be of this nature. Actually they consist of a number of greatly reduced 
male flowers arranged in five groups surrounding a single centrally placed female 
flower, the whole being enclosed within an im^olucre composed of five united bracts. 
The cyathia may be solitary and axillary, as in E. Drummondii, but in many 
species they are grouped together to form compound inflorescences which may be 
conspicuously coloured. For example, in the garden Poinsettia, which is 
Euphorbia pulcherrima, the cyathia are arranged in groups surrounded by large 
bracts coloured bright red. 

The central axis of a cyathium terminates in a solitary female flower consisting 
of a superior trilocular ovary surmounted by three styles and borne upon a pedicel, 
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which is at first short and straight, but subsequently becomes elongated and bent, 
so that the ripe ovary hangs downwards between the liracts on one side of the 
invoJuere. liiimediat(‘ly below the ovary is situated a ridge or hypogynous disc 
representing the position of attachment of the undeveloped perianth. The central 
female flower is suriounded by a variable number of reduced male flowers arranged 
in five groups, the oldest flowers of each group being situated nearest the centre. 
Each group is subtended by one of the bracts. The male flowers consist of a single 
stamen only. The filament of the stamen is continuous below with the pedicel or 
stalk of the flower, the point of junction being indicated by a constriction which, 
in certain other Euphorhiaceous plants, gives attachment to a rudimentary penanth- 
Bracteole-like sti’uctures may be present at the base of each pedicel. The 
five suiM’ounding braets art* firmly united togetlier except on one side, and, 
corresponding in position to each of the points of junction is a conspicuous 
gland, varion.^ly shafied in different species of Knphorbia. These glands may 
represent modifications of the united stipules of adjacent liracts, or they may be 
formed by the fusion of lateral branches of the inflorescence with contiguous parts 
of the bracts. Only four glands are present on each cyathium. 

Euphorbia is a very large genus and comprises about 700 species, of which 18 
are native to Australia. In this State there are 11 species, 6 of wliich have been 
introduced from Europe, while the remaining 5, including E. Drumm^mdii, are 
native. E. Drnmnwndii is distinguished from other species by having the leaves 
opposite and with interpeliolar stipules, by the small size of the cyathia and their 
arrangement singly in the leaf axils, by the red entire glands bordered by a pink 
or white membrane, by the absence of a caruncle from the seed, and by the 
glabrous and prostrate habit, etc. 

Botanical Descripimi .—A prostrate glabrous herb forming at length a perennhil 
rhizoiuo. Licaves opposite, orbicular-ovato or oblong, obtuse or notched, entire or serru¬ 
late, very oblique at the base, about 4 inch long. Stipules entire, fringed, or Jobed. 
Cyathia small, shortly st-jilkcd, in the upper leaf axils. Involucres Very sliort, the 
giauds red, with a ver>' naiTow pink or white border, entire or nearly so. Capsule 
glabrous, very small; styles notched; seeds whitish, rugose. 

As a result of investigations carried out in New South Wales unaer the Poison 
Plants Committee of tJie Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, the 
presence of prussic acid has been demonstrated in the stomach contents of sheep 
in which death followed the administration of extracts of Euphorbia DrummondU. 
The presence in the j)lant, however, of cyanogenetic glucosides in sufficient amounts 
to cause fatal poisoning se<uns to be the exception rather than the rule. Of several 
hundred plants examined from various parts of New South Wales it is reported 
that less than 10 per cent, w’ere poisonous, and that most of these came from certain 
districts of the State; also that the number of poisonous plants w^as relatively 
greater in summer and autuirin than at other periods of the year. According to 
Seddon, the conditions wdiich determine the production of cyanogenetic glucoside 
in this plant are not yet known. That it may, under certain conditions, cause 
rapidly fatal results seems to be definitely established. 
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OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1935-36. 

CONDUCTED AT PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

ONLY FIRST GRADE EGGS RECORDED. 

SECTION 1.—WET MASH. 

Class No. 1 .—White Leghorns. 


First Gradp Eggs. 
Competitor. Binl Progrossive Totals 

No. to 

31st Juiyt 1935. 


B. Cooke, 

Kanmantoo. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

44 

34 

42 

40 

61 

66 

120 

176 

206 


7 

_ 



8 

— 



10 

_ 



11 

— 



12 




13 

58 



14 

— 


A. H. Matthews, 

15 

74 

132 

Bridgewater 

16 

66 



17 

52 



18 

37 

165 




287 


10 

5 



20 

32 


H. F. Muirsoo, 

21 

22 

50 

Yundi. 

22 

35 



23 

50 



24 

58 

1.52 




211 


25 

58 



26 

77 


B. McKee, 

27 

70 

214 

5, Rose Street, 

28 

70 


Garrondown. 

29 

82 



30 

66 

227 




441 


31 

29 



32 

65 


H. 0. Staoy, 

83 

76 

170 

Meadows. 

34 

31 



85 

54 



36 

79 

164 




334 


87 

12 



88 

22 


T. Cleaver, 

30 

50 

84 

Bridgewater. 

40 

60 



41 

16 



42 

34 

100 



- 

*193 


48 

42 



44 




45 

53 

95 

0. Sandstrom, 

46 

23 


Yundi. 

47 

24 



48 

67 

114 


209 


First Grade Eggs. 
ComiH'tltor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

3lHt .luly, 1035. 


A. J. Monkhouse, 
Woodside. 

40 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

40 

72 

53 

71 

23 

44 

165 

138 

303 


55 

44 



56 

58 


J. F. Smith, 

57 

7 

109 

Meadows. 

58 

20 



50 

2 



60 

65 

87 


105 


A. Young, 

Bridgewater. 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

61 

47 

48 
15 
63 
44 

156 

122 

278 


67 

37 



68 

37 


R. W. McAlister. 

69 

57 

131 

Yundi. 

70 

24 



71 

12 



72 

30 

76 


206 


T. Duhring, 

Mallala. 

73 

74 

76 

76 

77 

78 

68 

07 

20 

36 

58 

00 

164 

164 

318 


79 

36 



80 

32 


R. J. Underdown, 

81 

66 

134 

Meadows. 

82 

33 



83 

52 



84 

61 

146 


280 


S. HIU, 

Bridgewater. 

85 

80 

87 

88 

89 

00 

20 

60 

56 

67 

66 

48 

145 

171 

^316" 


91 

11 



92 

27 


W. R. Hedger, 

08 

28 

66 

Yundi. 

04 

30 



06 

10 



06 

36 

82 


148 
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Coa-LATiNO CoKFxnnoK— Contimed. 


Pint Grade Bggi. 
Oompeiltor. Bird Progreisive Totals 

No. to 

3lBt July, 1985. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progieasiye Totals 

No. to 

3l8t July, 1985. 

97 14 

98 34 

Langniaid A Bettison, 99 20 68 

Salisbury. 100 52 

101 12 

102 — 64 

132 

151 65 

152 9 

163 30 104 

B. B. Whittington, 154 54 

Yundl. 155 53 

156 22 129 

233 

103 72 

104 40 

B. Portlock, 105 52 170 

Meadows. 100 39 

107 82 

108 64 135 

806 

167 66 

158 64 

159 03 183 

B. C. Sanders, 160 55 

Meadows. 161 4 

162 12 71 

264 

109 70 

no 6 

Murray Powell, 111 54 130 

Jupiter Creek. 112 29 

113 78 

114 35 142 

^72 

163 12 

164 43 

165 54 UH) 

H. H. Gallagher, 166 20 

Pooraka. 167 12 

108 50 82 

191 

115 58 

116 36 

0. W. Bignell, 117 25 118 

Meadows. 118 32 

119 57 

120 57 146 

264 

169 70 

170 31 

171 60 161 

W. Sickert, 172 42 

Meadows. 173 67 

174 69 178 

339 

121 4H 

122 18 

123 31 97 

W. M. Field, 124 4 

Yundl. 125 41 

126 61 106 

203 

175 10 

176 — 

177 21 31 

W. KestaU, 178 * 51 

Bchunga. 179 36 

180 61 148 

”179 

127 49 

128 58 

129 61 168 

C. K. Wharton, 130 64 

Meadows. 131 52 

182 61 177 

'345 

181 60 

182 86 

A. G. Dawes, 188 27 123 

230, Portrush Boad, 184 6 

Glcnunga. 185 45 

186 61 112 

’55 

183 40 

134 64 

135 52 156 

H. H. Hefford, 136 23 

Murray Bridge. 187 67 

138 46 ISO 

Hili 

187 49 

188 16 

189 28 87 

G. W. Sykes, 190 23 

Yundl. 101 22 

102 58 108 

*190 

189 88 

140 1 

141 dead 89 

F. W. Gage, 142 63 

Meadows. 148 21 

144 S3 107 

146 

108 41 

104 60 

105 58 168 

B. Bartley, 196 42 

Meadows. 197 40 

198 57 145 

"sos 

145 68 

146 88 

147 — 101 

W. H. L. Norman, 148 68 

Bchnnga. 149 38 

150 15 121 

"52 

190 29 

200 80 

A. A H. Gurr, 201 48 102 

Mindatoo Poultry Farm, 202 58 

Bradbury. 208 16 

204 29 102 

"204 
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First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

Slst July, 1986. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird ProgresBive T<m1s 

No. to 

Slst July, 1935. 

205 50 

206 50 

207 74 174 

J. J. Devlin, 208 48 

Meadows. 209 20 

210 68 186 

810 

259 42 

260 59 

261 46 147 

S. Bridge, 262 26 

Yundi. 263 42 

264 26 94 

241 

211 66 

212 21 

218 15 102 

D. J. FoxweU, 214 14 

Echunga. 216 61 

216 3 68 

170 

265 55 

266 55 

267 2.3 133 

H, 0. Bgarr, 268 17 

Meadows. 269 55 

270 32 104 

237 

217 42 

218 44 

219 78 164 

F. J. Buck, 220 47 

Meadows. 221 49 

222 37 133 

297 

271 60 

272 30 

273 41 131 

R. H. Smith. 274 68 

Yundi. 275 23 

276 45 136 

223 10 

QOA 

225 21 31 

J. A. Grist, 226 2 

Yundi. 227 — 

228 34 36 

*”67 

277 68 

278 53 

279 42 153 

J. M. Lawson, 280 47 

Meadows. 281 68 

282 46 151 

804 

229 62 

280 52 

231 42 156 

L. A. King, 282 — 

Meadows. 283 49 

284 3 52 

"2O8 

283 6 

284 37 

285 46 89 

J. 0. Marshall, 286 63 

Yundi. 287 52 

288 26 141 

230 

285 51 

236 50 

237 44 145 

R. W. Bando, 238 60 

Echunga. 289 46 

240 23 119 

289 12 

290 78 

291 48 138 

G. Joyce, 292 66 

Meadows. 293 60 

294 44 160 

~298 

241 64 

242 48 

243 42 154 

B. W. Young, 244 48 

Meadows. 245 — 

246 2 50 

"204 

295 7 

J. A. Bradike, 296 

Yongala. 297 40 

~47 

208 74 

W. H. A. Hodgson, 299 64 

Salisbury. 300 60 

”188 

247 46 

248 22 

249 17 86 

A. Jarvis, 250 45 

Tundl. 251 26 

252 72 143 

"228 

301 80 

A. W. McDonald, 802 85 

Oawler. 808 48 

114 

258 2 

254 3 

255 — 6 

256 2 

257 8 

258 2 7 

12 

304 28 

J. H. Dowling, 805 70 

Glossop. 806 1 

W 
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XIoc-LArara COMranriOK—Continued. 


First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird ProgreBslve Totals 

No. to 

31st July. 1935. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

3l8t July, 1985. 

307 60 

A. P. Criwln, 308 40 

Balaklava. 309 9 

"io” 

349 17 

B. Cooke, 850 23 

Ranmantoo. 351 10 

”59” 

310 62 

L. S. Ekers. 311 9 

Mount Compass. 312 62 

123 

352 58 

H. H. HefiFord. 858 16 

Murray Bridge. 864 25 

09 

313 65 

V. E. WilllaiiiB. 314 60 

Semaphore Park. 316 67 

172 

J. H. Dowling, 865 14 

Glossop. 856 14 

367 ,47 

“75 

816 55 

F. P. Munzberg. 317 48 

Tanunda. 318 67 

160 

L. S. Ekers. 868 42 

Mount Compass. 859 22 

860 41 

105 

Total Glass 1 12,669 

452 1 

A. G. Dawes, 468 26 

230, Portrush Road. 454 32 59 

Glenunga. 455 1 

456 43 

457 38 82 

lii 

Class 2— Any Other lAoht Breed, 

319 29 

Langmaid & Bettison, 320 42 

Salisbury. 321 59 

(Black Minorcas.) - 

130 

322 36 

A Heaysman, 323 72 

Qovemment Road, 324 36 

Edon Hills. - 

(Cuckoo Leghorns.) 144 

A. P. Urlwin, 466 29 

Balaklava. 466 43 

467 35 

♦ ”107 

Total Class No. 2. 274 

Total Class No. 3 1,602 


Class No. 3— Black Orpinatons, 

V/5C50V %»~*U975|f KA^iWCT Ml€QtVy JOTCrn, 

861 1 

H. J. Mills, 862 dead 

108, Edward Street, 868 23 24 

Edwardstown. 364 88 

(Rhode island Reds.) 366 60 

866 dead 148 

Ttr 

326 32 

326 14 

327 77 123 

A. O. Dawes, 280, 328 47 

Portmsh Road, 329 37 

Olcnunga. 380 35 119 

”242 

831 51 

332 43 

833 38 182 

H. J. Mills, 334 30 

108, Edward Street, 385 55 

Bdwardstown. 386 dead 85 

”217 

367 36 

868 36 

A. G. Dawes, 369 22 04 

230, Portrush Road, 370 48 

Glenunga. 871 40 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 872 20 108 

"202 

337 67 

838 52 

389 15 134 

K. Pennack, 840 61 

Pooraka. 841 47 

842 22 130 

878 40 

874 55 

F. F. Welford, 876 29 124 

1. Ludgate Circus, 876 8 

Colonel Light Gardens. 877 26 

(Rhode Island Re^.) 378 24 63 

“l 77 

848 42 

844 19 

346 42 103 

H. H. Gallagher, 846 43 

Pooraka. 847 31 

$48 16 90 

Toi 

879 16 

880 67 

y. F. Qameau, 881 71 154 

Findon Road, 882 61 

Woodville. ' 883 12 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 884 47 110 

"204 
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Eoo<layxno Competition— Continued, 




First Grade Eggs. 

Competitor. 

Bird Progressive Totals 

No. 

to 




31st July, 

, 1935. 


385 

37 



386 

37 


K. Pennack, 

387 

27 

101 

Pooraka. 

388 

51 


(Bamovelders.) 

389 

47 


390 

68 

166 




267 


458 

2 



459 

27 


A. G. Dawes, 

460 

57 

86 

230, Portrush Road, 

461 

15 


Glenunga. 

462 

34 


(Rhode Island Rods.) 

463 

41 

90 




176 

I'otal Class No. 

4 


1,258 

SECTION 2.--DRY 

MASH. 


Class No, 6.> 

—White Leghorns. 



391 




392 

22 


G. R. Cowell, 

393 

7 


Balhannah. 

394 

IH 



395 

IH 



390 








397 

36 



398 

44 


A. J. Monkhouse, 

399 

41 

121 

Woodside. 

400 

28 



401 

42 



402 

52 

122 




243 


403 

48 



404 

34 


G. R. Cowell, 

405 

25 

107 

Balhannah. 

406 

31 



407 

23 



408 

22 

76 




183 

Total Class No. 

5 


6(10 

Class No, 7 .—Black Orpingtons, 


409 

45 


W. R. Christie. 

410 

10 


Upper Mitcham. 

411 

33 




88 


Total Class No. 

7 

88 


Class No, 8 .—Any Other Heavy Breed. 

W. R. Christie, 

412 

37 


Upper Mitcham. 
(Iwodo Island Reds.) 

413 

26 


414 

48 




111 


Total Class No. 

8 

111 


SECTION 3.—WET 

MASH. 


Home Project Utility Section 

.—Any Breed. 


Peter Western. 

Ascot Park School. 
(White Leghorn.) 


415 


Peter Western, 

Ascot Park School. 
(White Leghorn.) 


410 


07 


Competitor. 


First Grade Eggs. 
Bird Progn^ssivc Totals 
No. to 

3lHt July, 1035. 


Williain Sando, 


Eohunga School. 

(White Legiiorn.) 

417 

43 

Douglas Marshall, 

Yiiiidi School. 

(White Leghorn.) 

418 

47 

Nonna 11 Page, 

Murray Bridge Scliool. 
(White Legiiorn.) 

419 

44 

Kelvyn Brian Nicholls, 
Finniss School. 

(White Leghorn.) 

420 

41 

Dean Colwell, 

Grange ScIi(K> 1 
(White Leghorn.) 

421 

33 

Warren Uannaford, 
J*araconib(‘ School. 
(White J.inghurn.) 

422 

64 

W. Horne. 

IVoodville School. 
(White Legiiorn.) 

423 

59 

Owen Robinson, 

Ascot Park School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

421 

63 

June Chapman, 

WfHKlehester School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

425 

22 

B.OHa Hunt, 

Mon)hett Vale School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

426 

41 

Jack O’Sullivan, 

Mor|»hctt Vale School, 
(White Leghorn.) 

427 

56 

Peter I’aylor, 

Morphett VaJ© School. 
(White Ughom.) 

428 

19 

James Taylor, 

Morphett Vale School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

429 

44 

William Gregory, 

Victor Harbour School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

430 

25 

Ian Bnice, 

McLaren Flat School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

43J 

J4 

Clifford Burford, 
Smithfleld School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

432 

8 

’Tom Callaghan, 

Smithfleld School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

433 

— 

Eric Pratt, 

Abattoirs School. 

(White Leghorn.) 

434 

71 

Stanley Pratt, 

Abattoirs School. 

(White Leghorn.) 

435 

55 

Alan Ycllaud, 

Ciinliffe iSebooJ. 
(Minorca.) 

436 

35 

Gordon Gallaseh, 

Gilles Plains School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

437 

42 
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Eoe-LATiNO OOKFirmoN—ConMnNMi. 


First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

3l8t July, 1085. 


Clarence King, 

Tarlee School. 

(VTblto Leghorn.) 

438 

6 

Olive Pitman, 

Gllles Plains School. 
(Black Orpington.) 

430 

78 

Donald Heading, 

Sturt School. 

(Black Orpington.) 

440 

61 

Clive Steer, 

Sturt School. 

(Black Orpington.) 

441 

44 

Herbert Oliver, 

McLaren Vale School. 
(Black Orpington.) 

442 

68 

Lyol Stone. 

Morphett Vale School. 
(Black Orpington.) 

448 

72 

Bay Candy. 

Noarlunga School. 
(Black Orpington.) 

444 

81 

Malcolm Booth, 
Brldgowatcu* School. 
(Black Orpington.) 

445 

70 


First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

3l8t July, 1085. 


Murray Heneker and 

Frank Short, 

Hamley Bridge School. 
(Black Orpington.) 

446 

48 

Peter Boucaut, 

Seaton Park School. 
(Rhode Island Red.) 

447 

21 

Peter Preece, 

Gllles Plains School. 
(Rhode Island Red.) 

448 

44 

Cliff Grosser. 

Wellington Road School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

440 

^ 67 

John Eeldoulls, 

Orroroo School. 

(Black Orpington.) 

460 

48 

Bruce Doolaud, 

Thebarton School. 

(Black Orpington.) 

451 

0 

Alan Yelland. 

Cunllffe School. 

(Rhode Island Red.) 

464 

2 


ToUl . 1.628 


FEEDING TESTS AT PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


[New Series of Tests by C. F. Akdxbson, Government Poultry Expert.] 

In continuinfi; the experimental feeding tests at Parafield Poultry Station/ a new series of 
tests commenced on Ist April, 1935. Five tests each of 50 white Leghorn pullets were selected. 
The pullets were chosen as nearly even in age, type, and maturity as' was possible. 

In order to gain further information on the various methods of feeding, some of the tests are 
similar to the series which concluded on 3 Ist March, 1935. 

The following are' the methods to be adopted, together with the results from 1st April to 
30th June. 

Feeding Teeie commenced on ls5 April, 1935. 

1. Wet mash, composed of crushed barley and crushed wheat, with greenfeed and meatmeal; 
2ocs. wheat per day. 

2. Standard bran and pollard mash, with greenfeed and meatmeal; 1 jozs. wheat per day. 

3. Bran and crushed wheat mash, with greenfeed and meatmeal; 2obs. wheat per day. 

4. Mash of crushed oats and crushed wheat with greenfeed and meatmeal; wheat, 2ozb. per day. 

5. Commencing with a crushed barley and crushed wheat mash, greenfeed, meatmeal and then 
the feeding to be changed according to the season of the year. 



No. Eggs Laid 
1st April, 
1935, to 
30th June, 
1935. 

No. Eggs Laid 
Month of 
July, 1935. 

Total Egga 
Laid 1st April, 
1936, to 

Slat July, 
1935. 

Uo. 1 Test . 

1,192 

536 

1,728 

No. 2 Test . 

1,258 

518 

1,776 

No. 3 Test . 


656 

1,812 

No. 4 Tost . 


659 

1,M4 

No. 5 Test . 

HBB 

541 

1,466 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

SINGLE TEST EOG-LATING COMPETITION, 1935-36. 
Conducted at Parafield Poultry Station. 

Winter Test. 

LEADING SC0BE8 TO MONTH ENDED Wlat JULY, 1935.— 
FIB8T GBADE EGGS ONLY. 

SEcmoN 1 .—^Wet Mash. 

Clasa 1 .—White Leghorns, 

Singles — 

EggH Laid. Bird Nos. 


B. McKm. 82 29 

E. McKee. 79 28 

E. McKee. 79 27 

H. C. Stacy. 79 36 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

HOW B00K1H6 ORDERS FOR 8PR1MG, 1986. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 

WHITE UEGHORNS. 

BOOS.— 7 b . 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, 30/- per 100. 
DAT OLD CHICXEITS. —15s. per dozen; £3/10/- in lots of 100. 

BLACK ORPINGTONS. 

EGOS. —10/- per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per tOO. 
DAT OLD CHIOKENS. —17/6 per dozen; £4 per 100. 

BLACK MINORCASr 

BOOS. — 78. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, 30/- per 100. 
DAT OU) CHICKENS. —158. per dozen; £3/10/- in lots of 100. 

ftee on Ball, DBUVSRT.—CHICKS-Jiily to September. 

Salisbury. BOOS—July to September. 


Intending breedeni should realise the importance of establishing their flooks with 
only the Teiy best of stook, also pay particular care to the size of the egg. The 
futnxe of the ponltiy industry in South Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export tnm; the size of the egg for exrort is of the greatest importimoe. The 
breeding stock at Parafield is carefully sdeoted and every egg set or sold is of 
a mmimum weight of 2ozs., and a large percentage considmhly over. 

All Bggs and (Silekons sold from Parafldd Poulfry Station are guaranteed to be 

produeed at ParaSeld. 

EARLY BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 

Further partionlars can be obtained from the Manager, Parafi^d Poultry Station, 
Salisbury, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agricnltnre, FUndeis Street, Adelaide. 

€. F. ANDBRSOB, Poultry Bxpert. 
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Trios — 

E. McKee. 227 

E. McKee. 214 

W. n. A. Hodgson. 188 

Teams — 

K. McKpo. 441 

C. R. Wharton. ;i45 

W. Hickort. 339 

CloAs No. 2 .—Any other Light Breed. 

Singles — 

A. Ileaysinan (Cuckoo Leghorn). 72 

Langmaid and Bettison (Black Minorca) . 59 

Class No. 3 .—Blade Orpingtons. 

Singles — 

A. G. Dawes. 77 

K. Pennack. fi7 

K. Pcnnack. 61 

Trios — 

K. Pcnnack. 134 

H. J. Mills. 332 

K. Pennack. 130 

Teams — 

K. Penntw'k. 264 

A. Q. Dawes. 242 

K. J. Mills. 217 

Class 4 .—Any other Heavy Breed. 

Singles — 

H. J. Mills (Rhode Island Bed). 88 

V. F. Gnmeau (Rhode Island Red) .... 71 

K. Pcnnack (Banievelder). 68 

Trios — 

K. Pennack (Barneveldcr). 166 

V. P. Gameau (Rhode Island Red) .. .. 154 

H, J. Mills (Rhode Island Reds (2 birds 

only competing). 148 

Teams — 

V. F. Gameau (Rhode Island Reds) .. .. 264 

K. Pennack (Bamevelder). 267 

A. (3. Dawes (Rhode Island Reds;. 202 

Section 2.—^Dry Mash. 

Class No. 5 .—White Leghorns. 

Singles — 

G. R. Cowell. 59 

A. J. Monkhouse. 52 

G. R. Cowell... 50 

Trios — 

A. J. Monkhouse. 122 

A. J, Monkhouse. 121 

Teams — 

A. J. Monkhouse. 243 

G. R. Cowell. 1«3 

CUus No. 6 .—Blade Orpingtons, 

Singles — 

W. R. Christie. 45 

Class No. 8 .—Any other Heavy Breed. 

W. R. Christie. 48 

Section 3.—^Wet Mash. 

Singles — 

Olive Pitimm, Gilles Plains (Black 

Orpington). 78 

Lyol Stone, Morphett Vale (Black Orping¬ 
ton) . 72 

Peter Western, Ascot Park (White 

Leghorn). 71 

Eric Pratt, Abattoirs (White Leghorn) .. 71 

Malcolm Booth, Bridgewater (Black 

Orpington). 70 


28-30 

25-27 

298-300 

25-30 

127-132 

169-174 


323 

321 


327 

337 

340 

337-339 

331-333 

340-342 

337-342 

325-330 

331-336 


364 

381 

390 

388-390 

379-381 

364-366 

379-384 

385-390 

367-372 


391 

402 

396 

400-402 

397-399 

397-402 

403-408 


409 


414 


439 

443 

415 

434 

445 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


CONFERENCE OF UPPER NORTH BRANCHES. 

In declaring open the Annual Conference of Upper North Branches of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau, which was held at Booleroo Centre on 17th July, the Hon. A. L. 
McEwin, M.L.C. (meinber Advisory Board of Agriculture) i>ai<l a tribute to the 
enthusiasm of members associated with the Branches of th(> Bureau in the Upper 
North district of the State. It was particularly ]>lcaaing, he said, to see what he 
thought to be a record attendance at an oiH'iiing scission of any (conference, the number 
present being estimated at 300. He regretted that they had not shared in the good 
rains which had recently been recorded in other parts, but, with the true optimism of 
the northerners, they were still liopeful of getting .*i goml rain. Delegates were present 
from the following Branches:—^Wilmington, Morchard, Murraytown, Laura, Appila, 
Wirrabara, Eurelia, Baroota, Yandiah, Booloroo Centre, Melrose, Gladstone, and 
Wepowie. 

Professor A. J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture), Messrs. B. C. Scott (Supervisor 
Experimental Work), H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor), E. L. Orchard and J. O. 
Hatter (District Instructors), 0. A. Goddard (Assistant Wool Instructor, School of 
Mines), H. C. Pritchard (General Secretary), and F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary 
Agricultural Bureau), attended on behalf of the Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
W. G. Gregurke (Wepowie) occupied (ho chair. The following papers were read and 
discussed:—^''Farm Economy,R. M. Harvie (Appila); ‘‘Farm Machinery,»» A. 
Seholz (Murraytown); “Hobbies,*^ P. J. Curnow (Wirrabara). The agenda cfontained 
« large number of questions dealing with fertilisers, quality in wheat, wiieat prices, 
and horticultural subjects, which were answered by officers of the Department of 
Agriculture. The following resolutions were carried. 



Diabolo Separator Coy (S.A.) Ltd. 

U7-119 CDBBIE STREET, 
iUDELAIDE. 
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*^That the Government be asked to amend the Noxious Weeds Act to accept 
responsibility for the destruction of noxious weeds on all stock roads within distiiet 
council boundaries.” 

* * Tliat a system of bulk handling of wheat be commenced ammediatclj in the farming 
areas of this State.” 

^'That the judges’ score cards be put on exhibits of wheat taken from crop com¬ 
petitions and displayed at the Boyal Agricultural and Horticultural Society Show.” 

The Hon. A. McEwin, MX.C., presented life membership certificates of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau to Messrs. J. F. Burns (Wepowie) and B. Kitto (Black Bodi). 

At the evening session Mr. C. A. Goddard gave an addressi Management of the 
Farm Flock.” 

The members of the Wepowie Branches staged an exhibit, which included green 
fodders, vegetables, cereals, preserved fruits, and jams, dairy produce, dressed poultry, 
and a collection of women’s needlework and other handicrafts. They also provided 
an excellent luncheon and tea for the visitors. A report of the CSonference would not 
be complete without an appreciation of the manner in which the Conference was 
organised, and the Committees and H'on. Secretaries of the Wepowie Branches are 
worthy of special mention. 


CONFERENCES AT KAEOONDA AND LAMEBOO. 

. Mr. A. J. A. Koch (member, Advisory Board of Agriculture) delivered the opjening 
address at the Conference of Western- Murray Jjands Branches of the Agricultural 
JBureau, which was held at Karoonda—under the auspices of the Borrika Bnanch— 
on August fith. Mr, O. W. Jones presided, and Messrs. W. J. Spafford (Deputy 
^Director of Agriculture), B. C. Scott (Supervisor of Experimental Work), B. L. 
Griffiths, P. H. Suter, E. Leishman (District Instructors), H. C.. Pijritc||iiard (General 
Secretary, Agricultural Bureau), and F. 0. Bichards (Assistant Secretary) attended on 
behalf of the Department of Agriculture. Delegates were present from the Chapman’s 
Bore, Yurgo, Wynarka, Copeville, Ooomandook, Moorlands, Karoonda, Kulkawirra, 
and Borrika Branches. The agenda included a variety of questions relating to 
stock feeding, milling quality of wheats, fat lambs, &;c., which were answered 
by officers of the department, and the following papers were read and dis¬ 
cussed:—”Is the Farmer an Asset to the State or a Liability! ” (Mr. E. L. 
Cowled, Borrika), ‘‘The Future of the Murray Mallee” (Mir^ B. Elliot, Kulka¬ 
wirra). ”Methods of Cropping” (Mr, J. Bnllen, Yurgo), ‘'The Horse on the Farm^* 
(Mr. G. H. Sutherland, Copeville), “Experiences in Fruit Growing on Murray Mallee” 
(Mr. W. B. Trostmil, Ooomandook), “Birds and Their Value to the Man on the 
lisnd” (Mr. M. Ballard, Ooomandook). 

Conference decided:—“Tliat next year’s gathering should be held at Karoonda, 
the Yurgo Branch to be responsible for the arrangements.” 

“That the Conference express its hearty appreciation of the services rendfered by 
Mr. B. L. Griffiths (District Agricultural Instructor), and trusts that his services will be 
retained.” 

“That the Advisory Boaxd of Agriculture and Farmers’ Assistance Board should 
work on more co-operative lines in regard to applicants under the Act. ’ ’ 

“That the method used by the Yurgo Branch for ttieir local District Crop. Compe¬ 
tition be discussed with a view to having the District Crop Competition brought under 
the same conditions, which are as follows:—Area to be judged, 50 acres; ptUan of 
area together with a previous history of cultivation to be in the hands of the Brand 
Secretary not later than July. That there be 10 entries or no competition. Any 
farmer may have more than one area entered, and may show three varieties in any one 
piece. To be three .porises, but no farmer to get more than one prize in\ any one year.*’ 

“That the ddek on bleached wheat is a mattier for investigation by the Advisory 
Board.” 

At the evening session Mr. Spafford spoke on his recent trip abroad. 
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PINNAROO URE BRANCHES. 

Presided over by Mr. E, A. Blake (Ghairman of the Lameroo Bureau). Brancbea 
of the Agricultural Bureau situated along the Pinnaroo liine held thpir Annual Ooa- 
ferenoe at Lameroo on August 8th. Bain which fell during the morning session of the 
Conference somewhat adversely affected the attendance, later tliere was a good repre¬ 
sentation of delegates from the Parilla Well, Parrakie, Parilla, Geranium, Pinnaroio, 
danfield, Kaifte, and Lameroo Branches. Mr. A. J. A. Koch (Member of the Advisory 
Board),.delivered the opening address, in the course of wliich he explained the func¬ 
tions of the Board, and made reference to recent activities of the Buiieau, emphasising 
the progress that had been made by Women's Branichcs. Conferences of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau in the immediate past had devoted practically the whole of their dis¬ 
cussions to general farm efficiency in the various phases of agriculture. He tli^ught 
that future gatherings should consider the advisability of giving consideration to what 
were to be the future farm practices of the MaJlec districts. To the Branch repre¬ 
sentatives for next year's Conference he suggested that a Committee might be formed 
which would decide on the subjectrs that would be included on the Agenda. 

Mr. C. H. Boss, of Pinnaroo, road a paper, ''Colt Breaking," and Mr. L. OrwoU 
(Lameroo) discussed the subject, "Can more Use be made of the Depaol'm'eut of 
Agriculture and the Agricultural Bureau by the Man on the Land?" "Fat Lamb 
Breeding in the Mallee" was the subject of a paper contributed by Mr. B. Jenkins, 
of Lameroo. 

Messrs. W. J. Spnfford and K. C. Scott took part in the discussions following the 
reading of the papers, and replied to questions submitted by delegates. 

It was decided to hold the 1936 Conference at Pinnaroo. 

Mr. BL L. McKenzie (Pinnaroo) moved and Mr. L. Orwell (Clanfield) seconded a 
motion that the Advisory Board be asked to set up a Chamber of Bural Primary 
Products through the Agricultural Bureau. 

A Committee consisting of Messrs. B. L. McKenzie (Pinnaroo), L. Orwell (dan- 
field), and B. Jenkins (Lameroo) was appointed to draw up and submit to the Advisory 
Board a scheme for the institution of the Chamber. 

Mr. H. O. Johnston (Secretary of the Ohandos Crop Competition Oommititee) gave 
a report of the 1934-35 season, and Mr. Spafford made the following presentations:— 
First, F. H, WhitJtlesea, Jabuk, 92 points, writing desk; Second, C. W. Bundle, 
Lameroo, 91^ points, E.P. coffee pot; Third, H. A. Steer, Lameroo, 90J points, stain¬ 
less cutlery; Fourth, E. Boss, Parrakie, 88^ points, water jug and glasses. The junior 
Competition w^s won by Maelter Bon Neindorf, Parilla, set of hair brushes. 

The Lameroo Branch entertained delegates at tea, and at the evening session Mr. 
Spafford spoke on his trip to South America. 


PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE, 

The fflslii mipMS and endeavoof of aoihre ednoattonal eflort miiit ^neeeiM^ 
the training and egaiwinf el youth to laee and snooesilally sarmoant the trials ana 
piotiaiBs of Ua. 

In all tUagi, a hahit aommanaad la ohildhoal whlls the mini aal lallrldnalitj ate 
glaatio, la tar more likely to pro?a laatiag tiuin whan hagan later in Ufa. 

It waa with a loll eonaoptloa of at least one great pwp^ in tha pareal t ol Im ow* 
ledge that tha OoauaoBwaaln lavinga Bank ptoanad H» aartisa to appir diia^ lor 
thatonofitolahildranaaloradalta. The dapoailiiig of Mgi^ waak& sniaa ta 
Bank aooonat is a praotiehl and lofioal fflafaSoa of the thrW tesi»?n>..M>6 
mOBwaalth Baviaga Mk has aslandad its faeUitiat throagbont all AnatraUa to make that 
laffoa aaiy and ? alaaUi. 


(ilbiiiiiionwcaltbSavuiadMofH^^ 
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PAPERS READ AT CONFERENCES. 

UPPER NORTH CONFERENCE, BOOLEROO CENTRE, 16th JULY. 

FABM ECONOMY. 

[B. M. Harvie, Appila.] 

Farming at prcHonl is a noii-pjiyabJr proposition and one is often at a loss to know 
just where economy begins or ends and whether money spent for extra labour or 
plant is really economy or extravagance. Unless tbe farm is too small, it pays to 
employ. Economy lies not so much in rigidly curtailing aU expenditure as in spending 
wisely and putting money into farming ox»erations that would show more profit. Very 
often it is false economy to persevere too much with old harvest machinery, when 
it has become badly worn and especially when the harvester becomes a wheUt waster. 
A farmer could easily lose enougli wheat to pay a deposit on a new machim\ The 
same applies to employing men in the harvest operations who are careless about 
their work. Power farming is too expensive at the present price of wheat. 
Iluring the last few years the horse breeders have had a gooil harvest, so by using 
horses and breeding a couple ol foals each year one would again be economising. 
All harness leather should b<‘ w»ell oiled with neatsfoot oil. The cost of the oil 
would more than doubly pay for itself. Good oil and a good oilenn should be a 
golden rule with all fanners. Oil is cheaiK»r than boayings. It is no troubbi to get 
a man to oil a machine well if he has a good oilcan to do it with, and a few shillings 
spent in that direction may mean pounds saved in bearings. It is often good economy 
to have an assortment of nuts and bolts on the farm, and a pound or two spent in 
that direction is a good idea. A good supply of scrap iron would be most useful at 
the farm smithy, A pound or two spent to secure an old machine at a sale would 
often return 10 times its value in bolts and iron that one could get out* of thorn. A 
good set ol wrenches and proper tools saves time when making repairs. One should 
always work with a system and keep up the seasonal jolm, especially field work. 
80 © that the harvester and binder are in perfect order before oommencing with 
them, because, really speaking, time is economy, more so when one loses the time 
during the harvest. A substantial economy could be effected by farmers combining 
to buy their own necessities, particularly cornsacks. 1 believe if we were to send 
direct to the manufacturers it would be surprising what we could save. Super bags 
can be washed carefully and used for seed wheat or for oats or barley and may be 
used for rugging sheep. Crushed grain for stock is much to be preferred in economy 
to tlio whole grain. The control of mice and rats, where possible, very greatly reduces 
the amount of waste on a farm. It is not always the hard worker alone who succeeds, 
but the man who thinks and wwks out his problems for himself. Stopping to- think 
in certain directiuus helps in the way of economy. In anotlier way good judgment also 
would be of an assistanci'. Wc know that we all do not do things alike, or it may 
be that wc do a thing a certain vray, and know' no otlier better way, until someone 
te^Us us. Therefore, farmers should belong to the Bureau so as to help one another. 
Poing this would be another aid to farm economy. 

HOBBIES. 

[P. J. CuRNOw, Wirrabara.] 

To put spare time to profitable use, the adoption of a hobby is an excellent method 
to expand knowledge on some subject which has a natural appeal. In the latter con¬ 
nection, only something that satisfies some trait in character is taken up as a hobby. 
Some hobbies may be turned to profitable account, such, for iustauce, as amateur 
photography, but the average hobbyist is content to derive pleasure and instruction 
iCwHU his spare-time pursuit. It has been said that a boy with a hobby is generally a 
reliable boy, one who may be trusted to give close attention to his usual studies, and 
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■who can then turn for relajsation to some hobby that has a special appeal for him. 
It is unusual, indeed, to find younjx people wlu ha\e not, even for a sliort time, taken 
up some hobby, eitlicr for amusement or instruction. Most boys and girls are some¬ 
what erratic in their pursuit of spare-time callings. They enthuse very often for a 
short time over some si»ecial hobby wlikdi appeals for the time being, ]>ut which is 
readily thrown aside for something now. In, this regard, they are no worse, possibly, 
than their ciders, but there are excci)tioiis, of course. How of leu has the keen and 
Idsting pursuit of some hobby led to a choice of a successful career on similar linesT 
Many l)riljiant ongineers date their snecess from the time when, as boys, they ]ilayed 
with their toy trains or atttunpted to construct from directions given in box s’ papers 
or simple textbooks articles of a mechanical character. 

A child’s natural bent will decide the tyjjc of hobby ln‘ or she will take U]). The 
boy with an artistic flare will naturally turn to his i>amt box and easel. The girl 
who has a love for music does not mind the so-cjjjlled drudgery of practising interminable 
scales. As she becomes more skilled the inherent l)eauties of pieces by the great masters 
are brought out, and in themselves are a reward for diligent work in the earlier stages 
of instruction. Where there is no inborn love ryf music, the young student soon tires 
of the study and gives up. Possiblj* a hobby of another type may make some appeal 
to this same young person, a hobby that may prove instructive and may hold the 
attention of the child for a lengthy period. There is an infinity of ]>astiimes to suit 
every conceivable taste. . 

For bn^'s the collecting of stamps is a most instructive hobby; the desire to make 
things appeals to many others. Here the instruction given at school in woodworking 
classes offers an excellent cJianco to bring out, in at least some boys, those traits 
which impel some hobbyists to want to make useful things from all kinds of wood 
in their spare time. Many young eariienters do very creditable work inclcfed. The 
kcejiing of live ])ets seems to appeal to almost every boy at some time or oth(‘r. Too 
often though, scmie childr<m soon tire of giving their animal friends that close atten¬ 
tion in relation to feeding and watering which is so necessary for their wellbeing. The 
votaries t)f the camera arc counted in their thousands, and the advent of the film 
camera has given a great impetus to the* photographic art. In the old days when the 
amateur had to own almost a small drug shop to successfully take and dovelo]> photos 
the hobby was a messy one and fairly expensive to conduct, T'o-tlay everytliing has 
been so sinipliflod that x)hotography as a hobby makes n strong appeal to mftny who 
would not care to attempt the art under the old conditions. In addition to the 
amusement and instruction obtained from this particular form of hobby, i»rofit can 
often be made from the sale of pictures. 

Girls find pleasure and profit in knitting and making pretty things for the home. 
When most girls reach the ago of 18 they begin to think of a Glory Box, and deft 
fingers turn out not only beautiful, but useful things. 

The science of botany, the collecting and mounting of flowers when pressed, collect¬ 
ing shells, curios, chess, draughts, cross word puzzles, and every other form of pastime 
have their votaries. But in the field of sport Australian boys and girja find their 
greatest avenues for amusement. Every Australian boy who cannot play cricket of 
a sort is an oddity. A petrol tin wicket, an old tennis or rubber ball, and a bat chopped 
out, erf a bit of deal with the family chopper will form a good outfit for any young 
boy. Football, tennis, rounders are all good games, but do not in themselves constitute 
hobbies. They are games played in the mass, although, in some c^scs, they form the 
only pastimes some young people know. 

The writer’s advice to young people is Adopt some form of liobby that makes 
an appeal to you. There is such a variety of useful pastimes young folk can take 
up. If you tire of one there)may bo others at hand more interesting. Fill in your 
time of leisure on the lines suggested, and not only will you gain something of profit 
to yourself, but will develop habits of industry and concentration as well that will 
help in your future career.’’ 
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THE CABE OF PABM BdAOHXNEBY. 

[A. ScHOLZ, MurraytowB.] 

Under the present coiiditioud wiUi wheat at a low price, one of the most serious 
problems the farmer of to-day ig confronted witli is the hi|rh cost of production. 
This cost can be reduced considerably by the care of farm machinery. Every imple¬ 
ment on the farm costs money—^hard earned money—and the initial cost is not the 
only expenditure to be considered. It is only after a farmer seriously considers 
whether he can afford it or not that he places his order for the machine he is in 
need of, and ho most probably insures it against fire, but does he insure it against 
depreciation f He may do so for the first year or two, but when its shininess and 
paint work become dull, the machine is more or less neglected and the machine begins 
to rust. Bust is the cause of untold damage, and needless expenditure can easily be 
prevented without loss of time and by a modest outlay of money. Keep the oil from 
the crankcase of a motor, mix it with a little kerosene, or use it by itself, have a 
stiff paint brush, and paint all wood and ironwork with it freely, or a coat of boiled 
oil. This should be done prior to the use of the machine. Immediately the work of 
the machine is done for the year a coating of heavy oil to all wood and ironwork 
will prove to be of much benefit to it, and it is while doing ^his that all badly worn 
parts can be discovered, and should be replaced by new ones. The threads of all loose 
nuts should be covered with oil and the nuts tightened and covered with paint or oil, 
so that no time is lost the following season in undoing or cutting tight nuts if 
repairs are necessary. An hour spent in this way will save pounds of actual mone> 
and hours of time, which to a farmer are very valuable. How often does one see a 
machine left in the field rusting its life awayf The maker of that machine guaran¬ 
teed it to do certain work and to last, say, ten years with ordinary care. Without 
care and with the action of the elements on the ironwork, the machino will only last, 
say, seven or eight years, when a new machine will bo necessary, thus greatly increasing 
the machinery bill on the farm. In many instances machinery that was scrapped in 
good times is now called on to render services again. The usefulness of any machine 
is shortened by neglect, such as bad lubrication, slack or missing bolts, loss of nuts, 
and wire instead of bolts. Wire may be all right for a makeshift, but not for a lasting 
job, and when replacing bolts, replace with ones of the correct size. Three of the most 
important points in connection with farm machinery are:— 

1. Use only the very lest of luhrioating oil and plenty of it, remembering that it is 
cheaper to buy oil than new bearings. 

2. The Uousing of Implements after me. —^All implements should be put under cover 
immediately after use, preferably under a galvanized iron roofed shed, enclosed on 
three sides either by galvanized iron or stone walls. Such a shed cannot be afforded 
in many cases, and a straw shed can be erected at a very low cost. A machine that 
is worked one month in the year and left standing under a tree for the remaining 
11 months is damaged more during its idle period than during its working period. 

3. Common Sense on the Pari of the Operator ,—At no time should the operator 
of the machine think that because the wheels are going around the machine is in 
sound working order; he should keep his eyes open and see that all cogs are in 
correct mesh and spindles running in true alignment, &c. Before starting the header 
at the beginning of harvest all oil cups should be cleaned out thoroughly, wicks 
placed in their right positions, and broken ones renewed. The cups can then be filled 
with kerosene; this will remove all gummy oil from the bearings and give fresh oil 
a good lead. During the working period of this machine there is always a day that 
the weather is unfit for reaping, and it is on such days that a farmer has the time to 
cocamine the machine and see that all nuts and bolts are tight, and all cogs in correct 
mesh. A cog meshed loosely will be very noisy and wear rapidly, while one that is 
meshed too tightly will give heavy running and throw undue strain on the bearings. 
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A little time spent in Bueh a way iu>t only adds longer life to the iiiaehine, but saves 
lioiirs ill good haivesting weather. ‘When tlio niaehine is put in the shed after harvest, 
all >»ells should b(‘ given a dressing of neatftfoot oil to keej) them pliable until next 
season. 

77/e Comhuic .—Tn jirejiaring the e/mihine in readiness for seeding, tighten all loose 
iiiilK ainl bolts and put on a new set of shares; adjust strained tines, but if strained 
ttK> badly rejdaee them with new ones, so that all seed may be sown at an even depth. 
Oil wheat distributors and sujier star sockets; when this has Iwvn done, the conibino 
is ready for si'eding. Hef(/ie starting each morning, be sure that the grain ami fer¬ 
tiliser drives turn easily. When seeding operations are eomydeted, el(‘an all seed anil 
su])er from tin* boxes and remove the nibber hoses. If these are ivashed clean of oil 
and super and i»ut in the seed box until next season, they will last tor many years. 
Renioxe super stars .and soak them in water for a day so that they are free from all 
sup.er, and then give them a coat of blacklead and ])ut them back in the combine. 

7/ic Bihdrr .—The binder is the machine that is used least of any machine on the 
farm, but while in use gives most trouble for the amount of work it diws. This 
tiouble can gieatlv be reduced with care. While the machine is in use, the canvasses 
shouhl be slackened each night and tightened before starting to prevent them from 
Stietching. AVater should l*e poured on the knife tvro or three times a day, thus 
liicveiiting it from becoming gummed, running stilT, and eventually breaking. Imme¬ 
diately the work of the machine has been eomydeted for the year, the canvasses should 
be leiiioved, r<dled up, ]daced on the Iray, and} the machine placed in the shod. 

An;s engine that is us(d on the farm should be oveihnuletl periodically, the cvlinder 
head takin olf, cuibon removed, and valves ground. 

All tmds us(m1 on the farm shouhl have their regular ydaces in neatly made shelves 
ni the blacksmith’s shop, and after use returned to their placiM, so that they arc clos(» 
at hand when iiee(l<*d. 

Neglect <d machinery hac; meant the ruin of many a farmer, while the taking care 
of it leads to ])rosperity. 

Ml. iSchol/ is one of the .vouiig memliers of Iho Jbireaii, and in the discussion that 
follow'cd the reading of his paper, was sincerely congratulated on his excellent effort. 


RIVER MURRAY BUREAU CONFERENCE, MOOROOK, 2nd JUNE. 

GBISEN MANXmiNG, 

|P. M, WiLKSCii, Berri.] 

My cxyierieiices in Green Manuring and the conclusions arrived therefrom arc con¬ 
fined to the classes of soil with which I am acquainted—the Beni sand, Berri sandy 
loam, Barmera sandy loam, and Murray sand. 

It is proposed to fust deal with the ydaiitiiig and cultivation of the cover crop, 
and finally to endeavour to weigh up the atlvantages against the disadvantages of 
Green Manuring as comyiared with other methods of enriching and impioving the land. 

SEiiPlNG. 

Assuming that the cover crop is to be a legiiniiiioua one, T prefer to alternate the 
plants, using Beans one- year and Peas the next. The end of Maich or Ix'ginning of 
Ajiril is file best time to sow, providing the soil is sulTicieiitly moist, «'itlu'r from tlie 
last general irrigation or a fall of, say, lin. of rain at that yieriod. My practice is 
to cultivate twice after the irrigation, or to ydough once with a .’bfurrow plough (vr\ih 
the mouldboards removed) and tilien harrow. No further yireparation of the seedbed 
is necessary. Broadcast the seed, for by this method tlie seed is distributed wer 
a larger area than when a drill is used. When a wide drill is used there is danger 
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of cancR boingf torn off by the wheels (when lows of vines arc being sown) or the 
heavily4aden and m ide>spreadiug branches of citrus tiees being damaged in the same 
way. As a drill covers a space of only 5ft. Sin. in width, if alternate rows of citrus 
trees spaced 20ft. apai t are sown, only one eighth of each acre will be sown. This 
is not sufiScieut, as one wishes to obtain all the giowth from the cover crop possible; 
therefore, bioadcastiiig is the only safe method. 

After the boed has been sown, the soil should be cultivated, then furrowed out 
(in preparation for a special light irrigation later on should such be necessary), then, 
finally, harrowed light];!. If this is done carefully with lig'ht harrows, it will not fill 
in tho irrigation furrows. This pieparation is necessary to keep the soil from setting 
and conserve moisture. The irrigation furrows are essential, for a later watering is 
almost certain to be required, and to resort to fiooding the cover crop is most undosir* 
able and likely to result in over watering. 

This was tried on one occasion and it took four times the ordinary stream to get 
the water moving at all, and at the end of 48 hours it had not travelled beyond 
4 chains; the lower part of the row leceived no water at all. X have also tried the 
ultomate method of planting, i e., of first sowing the seed, then furrowing out and 
watering, but m the (‘lass of land under discussion this had the effect of ^'setting’' 
the soil, and in the event jof a spoil of dij weather following the gteen crop soon 
wilted and showed signs of distress. 

QlTANTlTY or SLEP TO SOW. 

In broadcasting, use a liberal quantity of seed; 5bush. of Beans to the acre sown, 
though wh( n Peas are used a smaller quantity is sufficient. 

Pertilisinq the Cover Crop. 

When the farmer sows his (lop of wheat he uses about SOlbs. of super per acre. 
As a rule, the practice is to use 5 and sometimes up to 10 times the quantity of 
super when putting in a cover crop. The young plants cannot avail themselves of one- 
quarter of the fertiliser sown, and it is therefore not only economically wasteful, but 
an actual detriment to tho cover crop. Again, using the farmer as an illustration, it 
will have been noticed that where a temporary choke of the drill has occurred and 
in freeing it a comparatively large quantity of super has been spilled, the result has 
been that m that spot there has been a short period of rampant growth of the wheat 
plant, which, however, is not maintained, and by harvest time that patch will be 
comparatively a failure. A cover ciop fares the same in similar conditions. Providing 
Ihe vines or trees have been liberally manured during the previous season, there is 
snificient fertiliser reinaiuing to supply all that is lequired by the cover crop. In 
the unlikely event of no manure having been given to the tiees or vines, then a dressing 
of about Icvvt. of super to the acie sown would be necessary for the cover crop. 

Turning Under. 

For this the single furrow plough with revolving coulter and drag>chain is favoured. 

A wide tjTcd land wheel will piovc helpful in rolling down tho strip for the next 
round. By this method the crop can be put out of sight. Should the soil be too 
dry for ploughing when the cover crop has reached maturity, it is advisable to merely 
disc Ihe cover crop and plough later, but ploughing should be done not later than 
the end of •Tul} in order to evoid damage to ihe young root growth. 

The Case for and against Cover Crops. 

It is generally admitted that a well grown and luxuriant cover crop provides the 
cheapest and best method of providing nitrogen, keeps tho soil in a good mechanical 
condition, activates bacteria, and maintains a supply of the so necessary humus. One 
might therefore think that these good results being so obvious, nothing could bw 
advanced ageing the general and nniversal growing of Green Manure; however, there 
is another side to the picture. It has been asBumed that the cover crop is to be 
planted with tho last general Irrigation, provision being made for one light special; 
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irrigation lator on. In yoais of gooNl rainfall, this will usually result in a satisfactory 
growth, but in dry years, such as tlio present, it will be found that the cover crop 
will wilt and go off unless additional water is sup])lud, and this is the **catch” in it. 
There is the problem of a lising watei table to be faced and anything which tends 
to aggravate this trouble is to be most ciirofully avoided. It is fairly well realisetl the 
amount of good whwh results from a successful cover croi), but the amount of harm 
which may easily result from ovir-watering is not so ap})aient, because this surplus 
water, which is soaking down and so raising the water table btdng ”out of sight,” is 
with many settlers also ”out of mind.” If, therefore, the settler has to deal with 
a soil which will not grow cover crops with the light irrigations beyond which it is 
not safe to venture, then he will be well advised to seek some other metliod of 
supplying humus, such as stable uianuie, old lucerne, leaf mould, &c., rather than 
run the risk of ruining his land (or some otAier man^s through the too abundant 
use of water. One some soils, doubtless i>roviding ordinary care is exorcised, cover 
erops arc in every way excellent, but on other el asses of soils the reverse may be the 
case, and this aspect of tlic matter should be carefully kept in view. 

THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF AUSTRALIAN BIRDS. 

rs. Sanderb, «1un., Hoorouk.*! 

Few primary producers think seiiously or give consideration to the value of our native 
birds. Th(*y are unpaid workers, despised and illlrented by most men on the land. 
The Crow’, one of the most nseful buds, is slaughtered and harassed because people 
ivill not listen to common sense. Thej lia^e a fixed prejudice against the Crow because 
they know little or nothing about its habits or value. The Crow is the greatest 
enemy of tlic blowfly, as most of the food of the Crow is blowfly larva. What would 
the farmer do without a scavenger in his paddocks diiring the lambmg so.ison? No 
pastoialist or farmer conld do the woik as eflSciently or ns will as the Crow. The 
nrgument w'lll bo advanced tliat the Ctow kijls lambs; no doubt he does, but never 
by his own aid; the lamb was a weakling and would natuinlly tlio and b'oomo food 
for the lar\a of the blowfly. The blowfly )>ost is reputed to be costing Australia 
£4,000,000 a year. The Crow does steal a few eggs from farmers, and for the good 
reason that the farmers do not collect the eggs as they sliould. Most people look 
u}>on the Magpie us a good and useful bird and it is gi\en some protection, but the 
Crow is a more ust'ful bird and should bo wholly protectc’d. 

The Mud Lark or Peewit is of great value to stockbreedi'rs and to the whole com¬ 
munity. Fruitgrowers should give this bird every encouiugem<*nt to frequent the 
orchards, as snails and woims are food for these birds. In swampy country tlio 
snails that live in the fresh waters are the hosrt of tlio fluke. The fluke in the South- 
East of South Australia has caused some concern. Herons frequent watei holes, creeks, 
and swampy lands, and also destroy the host of the fluke. Most stockowners know 
the damage fluke does to sheep, (''uckoos are great workeis. The Pallid Cuckoo is n 
migratory bird and appears when the large hairy enterpilhirs aio about anil help’s 
to keep them in check. The littjle Bronze Cuckoo is found when the small green 
caterpillar is about, and will be found in numbers feeding on the small gieen insects 
that are attacking tho grass or herbage. The little Blue Wrens aio of gioat value 
to the jOrehardist ns their food consists of insects. The value of the little Red-cappod 
Robins cannot be estimated; they have several broods of young in a season, and tho 
number of insects they consume is untold. A groat number of small groon cat<*rpillarH 
that attack apricot tree foliage and fruH aro consumed by those little birds, which 
are always busy. , 

There arc several small birds, called by most people Tomtits, of the Linnet family. 
They are to be found in most orchards devouring small insects and helping to !^cep 
pests in check. There is one very useful bird that happens to come along at the 
correct time—the White Shouldered Caterpillar Eater. There is a green caterpillar 
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that attacks lucerne at times and does a great deal of damage. The only food of 
tlicsc useful birds seems to be these caterpiyars. 

Quail are not very numerous along the river, but can be found in numbers at times. 
Where plentiful, they do a great deal lo keep insect pests under control. The ^oung^ 
of the Quail, between 0 and 14 in a brood, live m small insects and small seeds for a 
good part of their lives. The Sacred JKingfislicr is a migratory bird and arrives just 
at the right time to be of great va^lue to mankind and takes toll of a great number 
of caterpillars, es^jecialiy worms. 

There are a great number of Hawks and Owls in South Australia. The Kotr©!,, 
often mistaken us an enemy, is an insect-eating bird, and is ^nistakcnly called a 
Sparrow Hawk. Tlic Owls keep up tlie battle with insects at night while other birds 
aro resting. The House Swallow is one of the many birds that should bo protected. 
Do not knock down the nests if they build under a verandah; p^aco a jdec© of tin 
or iron under the nest to catch any dropfiiiigs. It is estimated that a Swallow coii' 
sumes about 2o*s. of insects a day, and these are all small flying insects. Small Bats 
should not be destroyed; they are enemies of the mosquito and live on small flying 
insects. 

The large W’edge-tailed Eagle is being destroyed by thoughtless i)eopJo. They aro 
carrion-eaters and scavengers .and help to clean up the filth that is loft on pasture 
lands. Thoj" also clean uj) the offal that breeds the b.hrwfly. Most of the native bir<ls 
arc of groat economic value; ilioy aro unpaid workers which wo cannot do without. 

WHY IS THE CURRANT DETERIORATING? 

[L. A. Chapple, Bcrri.] 

It is not so much that the (lurrant has deteriorated as that the standard of packing 
is liigher. This is to our credit. HtiJl there aro some things that can be attended to 
that will improve tihe quality of the Currants. Some soils produce better quality fruit 
than others, and it is always a well drained soil that produces the beet fruit. It may 
vary from an old river 8i,lt bed to light sandy soil. Even tlie heavy red soils produce 
good Currants, but if the roots are oversupplied with water the growth of the vino 
is excessive and the fruit of inferior quality. This will often be the case at the 
top and bottom of the rows. Land that is affected with salt is not suitable for 
Currant growing, because the setting is affected, and the fruit produced will be 
small and not uniform. The growth on the Currant vine should be sturdy, but not 
wild, and anything that tends to produce such wild growth contributes to the lowering 
of the quality of the Currant, even though tlie crop is increased. An ovcrsupply of 
nitrogenous manure is ^ikely to bring about this effect, and for that reason it is 
probably the most difficult vine to which to apply manure. Much of the inferior 
quality of the Currant is brought about by faulty pruning. Sturdy growth is required 
to produce good bold fruit, and where w^eak spurs are left pruned to the same length 
as strong ones, the bunches produced from them must be of poorer quality. Nor is 
this tho greatest fault in Currant pruning. Often every shoot that is produced i» 
expected to carry fruit or is cut off so imperfectly as to cause weak, twiggy growth 
to spring from the base eyes that are left. Mr. A. V. Lyon, M.Sc. (Offioer-in-charge 
Merbein Research Station! has proved tliat tho quality of the Currant is improved 
by careful pruning and disbudding. Disbudding not only disposes of a jlot of poor, 
weak bunches, but if practised for a few years the sap flow is more generally directed 
to the fruit spur. Care in picking will also improve the quality of Currants. In most 
vineyards there will be found patches that are ripe earlier than 'others; these should 
be picked out early and tho fruit on the rack shaded. It does not pay to pick over 
vines. Either the fruit should all be picked or be left. Fruit that is not ripe 

enough to pidk early could be left, in most cases, untU the Sultanas are finished. 
Ourrants are often dragged from the racks long before they are ready, and placed 
out in the hot sun to dry, so that ropm can be made for the Sultana crop. Sucli 
methods do not improve the quality of the fruit. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Aftiliated with the University of Adelaide. 

OOVERNINQ COUNCIL: 

A. M. Dawkins, J.P. (Chairman) 

F. Coleman, J.P. A. E. V. Richardson, MA., D.Sc. 

L. T. Cowan, B.Sc. Prof. A. J. Perkins 

D. A. Lyall, Esq. W. J. Adey, Esq. 

H. C. Pritchard, A.F.I.A. (Secretary) 

PRINCIPAL: 

Dr. Allan R. Callaghan. 

A thorough and welLproportioned coune of instruction in the theory and practice 
of General Agriculture, indu^g Viticulture and Oenology, as well as all phases of 
Livestock Husbandry. 

The Diploma Course includes three years of class-room tuition and practical work, 
and carries the academic distinction of R.D.A. 

Excellent opportunities offered for the training of boys of 16 years of age or 
over. Splendid rood and accommodation, hot and cold water. Ample sporting facili¬ 
ties, gymnasium, sports oval, tennis courts, and swimming pool. 

FEES.—£50 per annuiJi, which covers board and lodging, instruction, medical fee 
and dispensary ecpenses. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Six scholarships arc open for competition annually, each 
valued at £136 K)s. 

Write for further particulars, and prospectus, to— 

THE PRINCIPAL, 

Agricultural College, 

R05EW0RTHY. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The montlily meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on Wednesday, 
Blst July, there being x>reseTit Messrs. A. J, Cooke (Ohairnian), B. H. Martin (Vre- 
Chairman) J. W. 8.andford, lion. A. L. McEwin, M.L.C., J. B. Murdoch, A. J, A. 
Koch, F. CAdeiimn, P. J. Baily, II. N. Wicks, A. M. Dawkins, Geo. Jeffrey, Dr. A. E. V. 
Ricimrdson, Profossur A. J. Perkins, and H. C. Pritchaid (Secretary;. 

An .ajadogy was received from Mr. S. Shepherd. 

JClectwii of Offiars, —Mr. A. L. McEwin was elected Chairman and Mr. J. W. 
Sandford Vice-Ch»irman for the ensuing 12 months. 

Jl€-appo%intment of Memhera. —^Messrs. R. H. Martin, Geo. Jeffrey, J. B. ’‘Murdoi'h, 
J. W. Sandford, S. Shepherd, Hon. A. L. McEwin, M.L.G., and Dr. A. E. T. Richardson, 
who retired by effluxion of time on SOthJune, were re-appointed by the Honourable the 
Minister of Agriculture for a further perio<l of two years. The Minister also gave 
approval for the re-a])pointment of Mr. A. J. A. Koch as from 1st July, 1934. 

New liravches .—Approval was given for the formation of a Men’s and n Women’s 
Branch at Karte, with the following as foundation members:—Men’s Branch: C. G. 
Hucjkcl, i \ O. l^atrick, H. W., C. IL, and G. TI. Trowbridge, C. II., E., G., and 0. Atze, 
R. (1. and 0. W. Phillis, E. V., F. 1., :ind B. J. Button, E. A. lluckel, 1. A. Angus, 
E. B., L. M., and K. K. Pinnklin, II. G. R. Gould, T>., D. (’., and D. R Freeman, 
A. H. Gum, A. M. Mason, M. E. Small, B. H. Frost, A. A. Bierwirth, D. R. F. Fhnol, 
A. Muttschoss, L. Tnglis, jun., F. Qtopory, G. Furnisa, (\ W. Gum, A. L. Hniall, and 
T). Biorvvirth. WomenN Branch: Mrs. II. W. Trowbridge, Misses E. and B. Trow¬ 
bridge*, Mm A M its(d\OHS, Mis. R, O. Phillis, Mis. P. I. Button, Miss P.,Button, Mis. 

D. R. Fla\ol, Miss B. Fhnel, Mrs A. 11. Gum, Miss A\’is Gum, Mrs. A. A. Bicrwirth, 
Miss F. Bi(*rniTth, Mrs. H. Gould, Mis. -- Tnglis, Mis. C. Inglis, Mrs. C. Fumiss, Mrs. 

E. N. At/c, Mi«s E. Atze, Miss 0. Fiebig, Miss M. Button, Mi-s. E. B. Franklin, Mrs. 
0. 0. IliidkU, Misses .1. and T. lluckel, Mis. 3). R. TYcoman, Mrs. L. Small, Miss E. 
Small, Mrs. — Bussell, Miss — Angus, Mrs. C, W. Gum. 

New Alewbers ,— The following names wore approved for addition to the rolls of 
existing Branches:—Artlmrton—V. W. Rudd, Clint on Tribbeck, M. T. Hynes; Bala- 
klava— B. Robinson, Clifford March; Balhaniiah Wonum’s—Miss — Miller, Bein—W. H. 
Wilksch; Boolcroo O’ntre—W. A. Mills, C. Patterson, W. Whiibley, V. G. Whibley, 
K W. Reichstcin, T. H. Beiclistein, J. J. McCaithy, W. Sismey, J. B. Hoddle, A. IT. 
Schmoal, R. W. Noblet; Brentwood—E. E. M. Twartz, J. J. llonner, A. T. SjTnonds; 
Brinkley—Joe M. Jonos, Elliot Jones, Edgar Sehuliert; Cliapman Bore—H. C. Price, 
W. A. Tnylor, Dudley Krollig, G. H. Biirbridgc, J. T. Ellis; Clare Women’s—Mrs. 
N. M. TVnfold, Mrs. G. Victorsen, Mrs. C. A. Masters, Mrs. R. Michael; Coonalpyn— 

R. J. and A. T. Schottelius, William Banie, C. Coles, H. MincJiam, C. LimbCrt, O, 
Leonard, G, E. and E. W. Venning, Brice Russell; Oungena—^Malcolm, Donald E., and 

S. H. Bennie, Murray Diekson; Echimga—Edgar Braendlcr; Jamestown— W. 0. 
Glasson, James Gilfillan, M. W. Bailey, Norman Jamieson, J. Bundle, A. D. Mitchell; 
Kanni—W. T. Fuiigc, A. A. Koch, F. A. Hoad, R. T. Graetz, E. H. Bchulzo, J. Platten, 
jun., W. Gregory, If. A. Pobke; Kelly—V. E. Ball, L.. L. Vcinke, F J. Newmau; 
Lamoioo—Arthur H. Worslev; Lenswood and Forest Range, 0. Mason, J. R. Shaw, 
C. Schultz; Mnltee Women’s—^Miss R, Talbot, Miss D. Moody; Minnipa—L. Jefferson; 
Morchard—Gordon Irvine, MerA»yn Twdgdon; Morchard Women’s—^Miss Laurel Davill, 
Misses Daphne, Benda, and Edna Twigdon; Mount Pleasant—0. M. Watson, D. Hobbs, 
W, Kubank, J. Staples, W. K. and F, V. Johns, R. Simmons, W. F. Holmies, Ia B. 
Harding, A. L. and Beg. Starkey, E. H. Buckley, M. H. Tapscott, E. R. Wegener, C. B. 
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Boyce, Boss Hoibbs, E. B. Staples, A. N. Meakins; Mmloinuckla Women's—^Miss Lauicl 
Burner; Narridy—O. Smart, O. G. Roberts; Nariidj' Women's—^Misses L. and V. 
Boiborts, Mrs. E. A. Barley, Mrs. B. S. Parley, Mrs. C. Cox, Mrs. C. Duel, Miss B. 
Griffin, Miss E. O’Shaughncssy, Mis.H E. Cox, Mjss E. Tliredgold; Owen— J. Wilson, 
1. Williams. Paskevilk—^M. E. Bnssenscbutt; Pjficr^ Women'b—Mrs. E. N. 1 Tenth, 
Miss Isobel Heath, Mrs, E. Bean, Miss Amelia Bean, Mrs. It. W. Woodmp; R(>dhill— 
M. Murphy, J. Tieste; Rosednlo—A. G. Muesfge, M. Muegge; Kuedigor; Hnddlewortli 
Women's—Mrs. C. H. Bohn; Sandalwood—A. G. W. Grant, E. Jennings; Shooak Log 
Women's—^Miss Marjorie Wchr; Sno^town—G. S. Freobaiin, C. R. Wills; Snowtown 
Women's—^Mrs. A. M. Robinson; South Kilkerraii—W. G. ITasting, E. H. R. Dutsehke, 
A. Bittner; Stockport—H. C. Clayton, A. Siemens, E., L., R., and E. Koch; Taragoro— 

A. H. G. Price, Vincent Price, Wni. Tliredgold, Joseph Eduaids; Tnilee—W B. Ivelly, 
L. Molineux; Warcowie—A. E. S. Dunslan, Wnrrambot> Women's—Miss Laurel 
('hilman; Weavers—^K. H. Giles, A. Fairow; Wliiti^aita—O A RiuMliger, L., G., and 

B. Moldenhaiier, F. Davies, H. R. Clnik. 

Branohfs to he Closed .—It was <l«*cid€d to close the Coulta, BoA\hjll, and Edillilie 
Blanches through lack of interest. 

Life Momhership. —^Approval was given for the appointment of the following poisons 
as Life Members:—^Messrs. S. V. Beekman, Parilla Well; W. J. Hammond, Taplan; 
H. Howard ami T. B. Ness, Milang; and R. L. Mjeis, Mount Hope. 

Se\eral itemi w'(re taken in Committee. 


DRY, MATURED, FREE RUNNING. 



HIGH GRADE 
45% SUPER. 


SPECIFY IT ALWAYS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 

WALLAROO-MOUNT LYELL FERTILISERS, LIMITED, 
Wallftroo and Port Adelaide. 
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IMPORTS AND 

EXPORTS OF 

FRUITS. PLANTS ETC., 

DUBING 


MAT AND JUNE. 1985. 




Imports. 




InterAtair. 



Mav. • 

lune. 


Mav. June. 

Applet (bu»li«‘l«) . 

1,084 

635 

Swedes (bags). 

5 50 

Applos, (buslieN) 

m 

84 

Bulbs (|)ackagt«) . 

36 36 

Bananas (busiielH) . 

. I3,»24| 

Plants, ornamental (pkgs.) 

125 123 




Hoots, grass (bag) . 

1 — 

Grape Kruit (biwhels) .. 

61 

23 

Seeds (packages) . 

47 44 

LemoiiH (bushel). 

1 

— 

Trees, Fruit (packages) ... 

18 64 

Orangas (bimhelH). 

77 

5 

Tn‘es, ornamental (pkgs.).. 

10 12 

Passion Kruit (bushels)... 

:i48 

302 

Wine ('’asks (No.). 

2,677 3,054 

Paw J*aws (bushels). 

. 

8 



Pears (bushels). 

. 

14 

Fumigntfd — 


Pineapples (bushels) .... 

080 


('’itrus. orangas (bushels) 

40 -- 

Tomatoes (bushels) . 

1.160 

— 

Plants.omamental (pkgs.) 

40 -- 

Nut#!”-* 



Trees, Kruit (packages) . 

18 .39 

CheHt nuts (bushel) .... 

1 

— 

Ti’ees, ornamental (pkgs.) 

8 4 

(^M'oanuts (bags) . 

3 

1 

Wine Casks (No.). 

20 11 

Peanuts (bags) . 

205 

195 



Peanut Kenu^ls (bags) , 

60 

142 

Jtejectrd - 


Walnuts (bug). 

. — 

I 

llaiianas (busheds) . 

12 27 

•Ginger (bushels). 

3 

... 

Citrus, Orapc' Fruit 


Asparagus (jMwkages) ... 

2 

o 

(bushel) . 

1 — 

Beans (bugs). 

7 

180 

Tomatoes (bushels) .... 

15 - 

Potatoes (bugs). 

2,94<i 

5,998 

Beans(bag) . 

1 -- 

Potatoes, Sweet (bushels) 

Jl) 

11 

Potatoes (bags). 

100 - 

Khularb (paeka^es). 

*> 

2 

Second-hand case (No.) 

1 



( h'erseas. 




(State Law.) 


Wine Casks (Xo.). 

tK)S 

I,ri6(» 

Fumig'iOd- Wine Casks (Xo.) 

« 90 


FtnUml Quatunltm Art, 



I’aekages. 

lbs. Kuckagcn. 

lbs. 

BoecU, . 

. (j 

,114 

889,270 1.242 

141,272 

Canos. 


227 

— 71 

— 

Coeounut (’bests. 


810 

— 323 

- 

Tea (’bests. 

. 1,174 

i.805 


Fibre . 


257 

90,477 432 

172,135 

Plants . 


2 

83 (No.) — 

— 

Timl^er. 

. 224,120 

3,794,117 sup. ft. 143,355 3 

,742,116 sup. ft 



Ex] 

POETS. 



Federal Commree Art. 



May. 

dune. 


May. June. 


Packages. 


Packages. 

England_Apples .... 

.22,299 

4,418 

New Citrus — 


Citrus— 



Zealand ()ranges. 

. -> 16,962 

Oranges.. 


20,333 

J’lants . 

2 15 

I’ears . 

. 751 

-- 

Heeds . 

48 

France .Citrus 



Scotland .. .Citrus— 


Oraiigt».. 

. — 

8 

Oranges. 

. — 4,340 

Germany_Citnis - 



Singapore Apples. 

44 — 

Oranges.. 


9 

Ciims— 


India .Apples - 

. 2,768 

1.702 

iiOmous .... 

15 15 

(Jitinis— 



Oranges. 

. — 20 

Oranges,. 

. 45 

121 

Pears . 

. 160 195 

Pears . 

. 30 

— 

tVogetablcs .... 

. 148 117 

t Vegetables . 

. 82 

27 

Straite Apples . 

. 100 — 

Eetberlands Apples .... 

.• 645 

579 

Settlements Potatoes . 

. — 10 

East Citrus— 



tV<*gctablos •.... 

8 13 

Indies (Iranges.. 

. . 

28 



fVegetables . 

. 11 

51 




t Excluding potatoes. 
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DAISY AND TABM PBODVOE MARKETS. 


Mo-asrs. A. \V. SANDmiD & Co. Limited reported on 2nd August:— 

Butted. —Conditions in South Australia through July were, generally speaking, satis* 
factory, but in the Northern areas and in the Mallee districts rain is still badly needed. 
Cream supplies increased each week during llio month, but this was from the Hills and 
South-Eastern districts. It is pleasing to report that the London market steadily 
impro\l 0 d, and at date of report spot price for Australian choicest Kangaroo butter was 
938. per cwt. Local demand was -well maintained and rates were unaltered, being:— 
Choicest creamery fresh butter in bulk, Is. 2Jd.; prints and delivery extra. (This, 
price is for local sale only and under the quota system the equalised price manufac¬ 
turers will receive wdll be, 12..3125d. per lb., on which basis payments lo cream suppliers 
will be calculated.) Separator linos, from 8d. to ll^d. per lb. for choicest. Stores, 6d. 
to 8d. x)er lb. (these prices are subject to equalization levies). 

CiTEERB.—^Milk supplies received by the factories in the Mount Gam bier district 
increased each week and the outlook for the season is more promising than it has been 
for many years past. Apart from supplying the local and Westralian markets, exporting 
to Britain is now proceeding and record quantities, it is expected, w'ill b(i sliipped. 
Bates are:—^Large and medium, from 9id. per lb.; loaf, from lOd. per lb. at store door,, 
delivery extra. Semi-matured, lid. to ll^d. por lb. 

Eaos.—A very sudden increase in the supplies took place at the latter end of July 
and exporting, wrhioli had b#'en temporarily suspended, was then resumc'd in earnest. It 
wag therefore necessary to adjust prices to expoii; parity and present rates arc:— 
Onlinary coimtry eggs, fair overage quality, 7^d. per dozen not; long distance rail or 
shipping eggs lower. Selected new laid clean eggs, full-sized, lOd. to lid. per dozen net. 

Bacon. —Mnnufacturorp kept the markets 'well supplied with bacon and steady winter 
trade has been maintain<'d at:—B(ist quality sides, 9id. to 9^d. per lib.; middles, lOJd. 
to lid.; heavy middles, 9d. to 9^d.; rolls, 8d. to 8}d.; hams, Is. Id. to Is. 2d.; cooked, 
Is. 2d. to Is 4(1 per lb 

Almonds. —Supplies received were barely sufficient to meet all trade requirements, and 
heavier quantities could have been placed. Values, however, have remained steady at:— 
Softshells and Bnindis, 81(1. to 9id. per lb.; hardshells, 5d. to Sjd.; kernols, is. 9Jd» 
to Is. 10^(1. per lb. 

Honey. —^Unfortunately there is no improvement to report in the selling market, and 
very heavy stocks are still held by merchants. Quotations are:—Piime quality clear 
extracted, 21d. to 2Jd. per lb.; lower grades, Id. to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax met with strong demand at quotations:—Is. 4cl. to Is. 4^d. per lb. according 
to quality. 

PoiAi'OES.—New season’s, 148. per (‘wt. 

Onions. —^Brown Spanish, 12s. per cwt. 

Live Poultry. —Auction sales arc* held every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and’ 
Friday at our sale rooms, which aie in every way the best equipped in South Australia. 
Supplies during the last few' weeks showed improvement, and, where the birds were in 
goo(l condition, a firming in prices was recorded. There was, however, a good demand 
for all grades. We ad\i6c consigning. Crates loaned free on application. The fol* 
lowing are prices realised:—Prime roosters, .38. to 4s.; nice-conditioned cockerc^ls, 28. 6d. 
to 2s. lid.; fair-conditioned cockerels, 2a. to 2s. 5d.; chickens lower. Hesavyweight hens, 
28. 6d. to 38.; medium hens, 2s. to 28. 4d.; light hens, Is. 7d. to Is. lid.; couple of pens* 
of weedy sorts loiwer. Prime young Muscovy drakes, 3 b. to 48.; young Muscovy ducks, 
28. to 28. 8d.; ordinary ducks, Is. 3d. to 2s.; ducklings lower. Geeso, 2s. fid. to 38. fid.; 
gosHiigs lower. Turikeys, good to prime condition, 7d. to 8d. per lb. live w'eight; do.,, 
fair condition, 5d. to 6}d, per lb. live weight; do., poor and crooked breasted lower- 
Pigeons, sjd. each. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
ihow the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of and to the end of July, 1936, 
'•Iso the average precipitation for July, and the average annual rainfaU. 



Fab Nobtb 
Oodnadatta .... 

Manee. 

Farina. 

<kfhj . 

Beuana. 

llHflWM.fl . 

fiooUna . 

Hawker. 

Wilson. 

Gordon . 

•Gnom . 

Port Augusta.... 

Brace. 

Hammond ...... 

l^ihnington .... 

Willowie . 

ICelrose . 

Booleroo Centre 
PortOermein ... 

Wirrabara. 

Appila. 

Gradock. 

Garrieton. 

.Johnburg . 

Hurelia . 

*OrroToo. 

Kackara . 

Black Rock. 

^Oodlawiira. 

Peterborough.... 
Yongala. 


Yunta ..... 
Waukaringa 
Mannahill .. 
^Oookburn .. 
Broken HiU, 
N.S.W. . 


AND UPPBB NoBTH. 

0 02 0-22 1-99 

— 0-32 1-72 

— 0-36 1*66 

007 0-40 1-38 

004 0-65 1-43 

0-16 1-08 1*49 

0*07 117 1*98 

0-33 1*26 2*39 

0*25 1*20 2*66 

0*25 0*93 2*25 

0*47 1*43 2*83 

0*16 0*72 4*34 

0*18 0*94 2*56 

0 13 1*04 3*25 

0*79 2*02 6*20 

0*41 1*27 4*06 

129 2*83 9 90 

0*71 1*61 6*56 

0*44 1*14 6*77 

M4 2*36 7*06 

0*84 1*54 7*26 

0 21 0*97 2*17 

0*53 1*25 3*56 

0*37 0*94 2*63 

028 1*26 2*71 

0*64 1*32 4*05 

0*30 0*98 3*24 

0*69 J*18 3*61 

0 43 1*05 3*24 

0*67 1*24 4*71 

0*86 1*45 5*88 

Nobth-East. 

0*07 0*68 2*71 

0*20 0*58 2*19 

012 0*57 1*79 

0*02 0*61 1*24 


N.S.W.1 — I 0*72 1 1*49 I 

Lowbb Nobth. 

^PortPirie. 0*28 1*23 7*33 

Port Broughton. 0 43 1*51 8*63 

Bute. 1*39 1*91 7*59 

Laura. 1*00 2*03 8*77 

»Caltowie . 0*51 J*76 6*95 

Jamestown. 0*95 2*02 7*80 

Gladstone. 0*62 1*80 8*14 

Grjutal Brook... 0*49 1*66 9*74 

Georgetown .... 0 67 2*04 8*60 


Karridy ... 
Be^ .. 
iftpalding . 
^Gulnate .. 
Yaeka ... 
Koohmga 
sfitiowtown 


Lowbb I 

Brinkwortii. 

Blyth. 

Clare . 

IHntaro ........ 

Watervale. 

Auburn . 

Hoyleton. 

Bafaklava....... 

Port Wakefield.. 

Terowie. 

Yaroowie. 

Hallett. 

Mount Bryan.... 

Kooringa ... 

Farrell^Flat ... 

West 

ICanoota . 

Saddleworth .... 

Marrabel. 

Riverton. 

Tarlee . 

Stockport . 

Hamley Bridge • 

Kapunda . 

Freeling. 

Qroenook. 

Truro. 

Stockwell . 

Nuriootpa. 

Angaston. 

Tanunda. 

Lyndoch .. 

Williamstown ... 


1 I I ‘ 

NoBTH--eonftntted. 


1*13 

1*71 

8*88 

1*23 

1*83 

10*53 

1*88 

3*07 

12*94 

1*96 

2*83 

12*58 

1*90 

3*13 

14*81 

2*24 

2*97 

13*32 

1*06 

1*93 

9*39 

0*99 

1*67 

7*64 

0*98 

1*34 

7*37 

0*67 

1*31 

4*43 

0*82 

1*39 

5*39 

0*94 

1*84 

8*17 

1*35 

1*99 

9*13 

1*42 

2*15 

8*20 

1*74 

2*14 

9*33 


OP Mubbat Ranob. 


1*80 10*00 


Adblaidb Plaiks. 


Owen. 1*06 

Mallala . 1*47 

Roseworthy .... 1*78 

Gawler. 2*20 

Two Wells. 2*39 

Virginia. 1*93 

Smithfield. 1*90 

Salisbury. 2*08 

Adelaide . 2*58 

Glen Osmond.... 3*34 

MagiU . 3*31 


Motrxnr Lofty Ranobb. 


TeatreeGully ... 3:27 

Stirling West ... 7*76 

Ur^dla . 6*15 

Clarendon....... 4*16 

Happy Val’y Res. 3*38 

MorphettVale .. 2*88 

Noarlunga. 2*79 

Willunga. 3*73 

Aldinga. 2*81 


4*23 18*81 
— 15*14 
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RAiNFALL---eoiil<iiiietf. 


station. 

Pot 

Av'ge. 

for 

July. 

To end 
& 

Av^ge. 

Annual 

Aaln- 

fall. 



1 




Station. 

For 

July, 

1986. 

Av’ge. 

for 

July. 

To end 
1^3^; 






AF'gt. 

Animg^ 


f«U. 


Mouht Loitt RANOBS-H^tnttecI. 


Myponga. 

Inman Valley ... 

5-85 

4*34 

22*81 

29*60 

615 

— 

19*67 

— 

YankaliUa. 

433 

3-00 

13*10 

22*83 

Mount Compass • 

5-95 

— 

— 

— 

Mount Pleasant.. 

408 

.I'se 

14*73 

27*23 

BMwood . 

435 

3*85 

16*23 

29*21 

Oumeiaoha. 

4*92 

4-25 

18-75 

33*41 

Millhrook Res.... 

4-88 

4*42 

21*16 

34*68 

Tweedvale. 

6*61 

4*91 

22*43 

35*99 

Woodaide . 

6*06 

4*28 

18*98 

32*31 

Ambleeide. 

6-20 

4*64 

21*37 

34*90 

Naime. 

432 

3*68 

16*26 

28*22 

Mount Barker .. 

4-77 

4*22 

17*50 

31*31 

Eohunga . 

469 

4*20 

19*95 

33*30 

Maccleefield .... 

4-82 

4*00 

17*34 

30*43 

Meadows. 

5-63 

4*72 

20*45 

86*16 

Strathalbyn .... 

2>84 

2*49 

10*28 

19*31 

Mubsat Fats aho Vallby 


Meningie. 

1*76 

2*35 

9-77 

18*37 

Milang. 

1-.36 

1*80 

7*06 

14*91 

Langhome's Ck. • 
Wellington. 

1*81 

1*71 

8*06 

14*87 

1*62 

1*47 

8*42 

1465 

Tailem Bend .... 

1*58 

1*48 

8*58 

16*06 

Murray Bridge .. 

1-32 

1*36 

6*31 

13*56 

Callin^n. 

1-65 

1*73 

6*42 

15*19 

Mannum. 

MO 

1*13 

5*91 

11*49 

FAlmer. 

2-62 

1*73 

8*12 

15-63 

Sedan. 

133 

1*17 

4-82 

12*11 

Swan Reach. 

115 

0*90 

4*71 

10*64 

Blanohetown ... 

0-76 

0-89 

3*90 

11*01 

Eudunda . 

1*96 

1*86 

9-79 

17*17 

Pt. Pass. 

201 

1*84 

9*46 


Sutherlands .... 

0-74 

1*01 

3*84 

10*84 

Morgan . 

Waikerie. 

0-42 

0*70 

3*39 

9*17 

0*54 

0*70 

4*17 

9*65 

Overland Comer 

0*40 

0*77 

3-08 

10*32 

Loxton . 

0*67 

0*93 

3-90 

11*54 

Berri . 

0*87 

0*81 

4*93 

10*17 

Renmark. 

0*72 

0*78 

6*17 

10*4i 

West or 

Sfekobb’s Gult 


Euola. 

2*17 

0*88 

8*85 

9*96 

Nullarbor . 

1*03 

0*96 

5*18 

8*81 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

1*72 

1*72 

7*82 

11*94 

Penong . 

Koonibba . 

1*09 

0*64 

1*71 

1*63 

6*47 

6*74 

12*27 

12*13 

Denial Bay. 

0*77 

1*54 

6-88 

11*36 

Ceduna . 

0-82 

1*30 

6*47 

10*16 

Smoky Bay. 

0-82 

1*54 

6*28 

10*63 

Wimilla . 

1*02 

1*35 

8*11 

10*54 

Streaky Bay .... 

2*46 

2*33 

11*24 

14*88 

Chandada . 

1*44 

1*98 

8*13 


Minnipa. 

1*57 

1*82 

8*01 

14*06 

Kyaneutta . 

1*63 

1*76 

8*99 

— 

lUia . 

2-61 

2*31 

9*69 

14*76 

PortEUIston ... 

1*91 

283 

11*59 

16*54 

Look. 

2*12 

2*24 

9*81 

16*52 

Mount Hope .... 

3-42 


13*67 

— 

Yeehuina r - t • ^ t 

2*90 

2-50 

13*14 

15*94 

Cummins __^, 

3*03 

2*85 

12*84 

17*60 

Port Linoolii .... 

1*94 

2*99 

9*84 

19*42 

Tumby . 

2*28 

1*05 

8*30 

14*12 

Ungarra. 

2*56 

2-42 

10-38 

16*85 

PortHeiU. 

1*57 

1*51 

7*36 

18*09 


West or Spbeobb’s Gulf— continued. 


Amo Bay . 

1-66 

1*47 

809 

12*65* 

Rudall. 

1*65 

1 61 

8*96 

12*64 

Cleve .. 

2 m 

1*67 

10*64 

14*83* 

Cowell. 

0-46 

102 

4-83 

11*07 

Miltalie ... 

1*03 

1*36 

911 

13*67 

Mangalo . 

1-26 


7*90 

13*91 

DarlTe’sPeak ... 

1 1-90 

1*78 

10*46 

16-16 

Kimba. 

M6 

1-40 

7*34 

11*82- 

Yobkb Peninsula. 



Wallaroo. 

0*80 

1*67 

8*47 

13*98 

Kadina . 

1*24 

1*92 

9*77 

15*64 

Moonta . 

1*36 

1 84 

810 

15*06 

PaskeviUe. 

1*32 

1-87 

8*06 

16-49* 

Maitland. 

2 24 

2*61 

11*99 

19-00* 

Ardrossan. 

1*81 

1*54 

8*00 

18*97 

Port Victoria ... 

M6 

1-89 

8*15 j 

15*44 

Curramulka .... 

209 

2*36 

8*76 

17*87 

Minlaton. 

20J 

2-30 

9*00 

17*79* 

Port Vincent ... 

1*64 

1*70 

6*76 

14*48 

Brentwood . 

2*07 

204 

9*38 

15*55 

Stansbury. 

2*92 

2*18 

8*89 

16*82 

Warooka. 

2*66 

2*69 

9*59 

17*49 

Yorketown. 

3*00 

2*30 

11*93 

16*88 

Edithburgh. 

3*07 

2*13 

9>61 

16*87 


South akd South-East. 


Cape Borda. 

5-29 

4*18 

19*54 

24-82 

Kingsoote. 

4-66 

2*99 

14*06 

19*14 

Pennesbaw. 

3*02 

2*96 

11*89 

i8-a2- 

Victor Harbour.. 

2*97 

2-93 

12*31 

21’87 

Port Elliot. 

2*22 

2*62 

9*81 

19-93. 

Goolwa . 

1*91 

2*32 

8*71 

17*86 

Maggea . 

0*94 

0*91 

4*64 

10*04 

Copeville. 

1*22 

0*93 

6*12 

11*51 

Claypans. 

Merioah. 

1*13 

lOJ 

0*94 

1*09 

5*15 

5*03 

10- 38- 

11- 31 

Alawoona. 

0*97 

1*03 

4*67 

10*36 

Caliph . 

Mindarie. 

0*77 

0-87 

4*37 


1*12 

1-08 

6*18 

12*21 

Sandalwood .... 

1*46 

1 28 

6*86 

13-66 

Earoonda . 

1*54 

1*26 

7*66 

14-36 

Pinnaroo. 

1*16 

1-3.3 

4*74 

14*43 

Parilla. 

1*50 

1*31 

6 44 

13*82- 

Lameroo. 

1*61 

1*60 

6*77 

15*97 

Parrakie . 

1*88 

1*41 

8*89 

14-62 

Geranium . 

1*94 

1*71 

9*67 

16-51 

Peake . 

2 32 

1*60 

10*31 

16-01 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

1*44 

1*65 

8*62 

16-30* 

Coomandook.... 

1*73 

1*99 

9*42 

17-09 

Coonalpyn. 

2*15 

2*09 

10*84 

17-61 

Tintinara. 

2*46 

216 

11*46 

18-71 

Keith. 

3*16 

2*08 

10*90 

17-82 

Bordertown .... 

316 1 

2*24 

11*60 

19-21 

Wolseley. 

3*14, 

2*10 

11*01 

18-49- 

Frances. 

3*70 

2*36 

13*73 

20-11 

Naracoorte. 

3*78 

2*77 

16*69 

22-66 

Penola. 

3*64 

3 27 

15*24 

26-01 

Luoindale . 

4 77 1 

3*26 

18*61 

23-34 

Kingston. 

4*78 

3*62 

16*40 

84-83- 

Robe .. 

4*43 

3*96 

18*19 

24-67 

Beaohport. 

6*90 

4*43 

20*17 

27-08- 

MUlioent. 

6*12 

4*32 

22*63 1 

89-78 

Kaluigadoo .... 

6*24 

4*47 

19*51 

38*23 

Mount Gambler. • 

4*30 

4*06 

16*74 

30-43 
































































































jrOC&NAIj OF AGHaCULTOBB. lAT^. U,im. 

AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 




Dates Of 


B«port 

Dates of 


Beport 

Meetings. 

Branch. 

Meetings. 

Branch. 

on 

Page. 



p®® 





Sept. 

Oct. 



Sept. 

Oct. 


AHmIaHp . 

• 



Fimifill'a Flet .. 





* 

— 

_ 

Ftnniss... 

• 




• 

.... 

— 

FranMa . 

• 




144 

12 

10 

FrayriUe.. 

145 

_ 

««. 

Alma . 

* 







.Angaston . 

• 


— 

Oawler River . 

• 


— 

Applla-Yarrowie . 

144 

« 

0 

4 

Georgetown. 

Geranium . 




Ai^boiime.. 

a 

11 

0 

Gladstone . 

144 

18 

11 

Atibiirn Womon*s. 

a 


— 

Gladstone Women’s. 

— 

17 

16 




Glencoe .. 


— 

— 

Balaklava . 

a 

— 

— 

Goode.. 


— 

— 

Balbannah. 

a 

— 

>— 

Goode Women’s. 


— 

— 

llAlhiifitui.h Wnmmfi'a ^_ 

a 

IS 

10 

Greenock. 

144 



]^liitnhA.h.. 

145 

Green Patch .. 

145 

12 


tlaliiinbah . 

100 

4 

2 

Gumraacha. 

* 

10 

14 

Barmera . 

a 







'nftWkmt'A. .. . 

144 

2 

14 

Heniion . 

144 

10 

8 

Beetaloo Valley . 

144 

0 

7 

Hartley . 

145 

11 

0 


100 

10 

a 

Kitidmji.nth TbI&t^4. 


—— 


BcAvideie. 

a 


Hope Forest. 

* 

2 

7 

Bcb^. 

— 

0 

7 

Hope Forest Women’s ... 


— 

— 

iBlackhoath . 

146 

10 

17 

Hoyleton... 


— 


Black Bcnk. 

144 


*» 


145 

10 

17 

Black Bpringa. 

144 

10 

8,20 

Inman Valley. 

Blackwood . 

145 

0 

14 



18 

10 

K .. 

a 


«... 

Jamestown .. 


Blyth. 

144 

27 

25 

J«rv(ds. 

• 

12 

10 

Bdbborowle. 

a 

0 

7 



14 

12 

.Bodeioo Centro. 

Bnolann... 

a 

27 

25 

Kalangadoo .. 


a 



Halangadoo Women’s .... 


14 

12 

>Boor*a Plains . 

180 

— 

— 

Kslyan. 

— 

—- 


Boor’s Plains Women's ... 




HangarUla Women’s. 

160 

10 

17 

Borrika . 




Fat>nl .. 


rnmmm 


BowhUl . 

— 

... 


Kapimda. 

— 

— 

— 

.Brentwood . 

188,145 

2 

7 

Ksroonda . 

— 

— 

— 

Brinkley ... 

a 

11 

0 

Kaite. 

• 


— 




Karte Women’s. 

100 



Brnwniirar_. 

144 

11 

0 

Keith. 

*«. 



Bnohaiiaii _ 

144 



Kelly . 

127 

7 

5 

. Bundaleer Springs . 

a 

.... 


K1 K1. 

1 • 

— 

— 

Bute.. . 

145 

10 

17 

Kilkerran ... 

* 

12 

10 

Bntler .^. 

a 



Kongoroog ... 

«_ 







Koolunga .. 

• 



•’OaVea . - - -. . - -.. 

a 



Koonnoga... 

144 

.I. 

— 

Caliph 

a 

.1 

1 


134 

11 

0 

teralue . 

— 




— 

To 

— 

•Carey’s Onlly .. r _ _ 

a 

2 


Kulkawirra. 

* 

8 

Carrow.. 

— 


... 

Kyanoutta. 

145 

3 

1 

Oednna . 

— 

— 


Kybybolite. 

• 

12 

10 

Ghandada . 

a 

—- 

— 

KybyboUteWomen’s .... 

160 

— 

— 

Obapman’s Bore . 

145 

10 

14 

145 


12 

Oham. 

• ^ 




7 

Ghecry CardMia .^. 

146 

7 

12 

fwnitftWR'SJTlillilli 




fflillptiddla ILoek ^^ ^ 

a 



Laum... 

* 

14 

12 

"Clare Women’s .. 

150,160 

— 

— 

Lanza Bay. 

* 


— 

■Clarwndnfi . 

a 

0 

7 

Laura Bay Women’s. 

100 

mmm. 


dere . 







— 

Octf le . 

a 

4 

2 


* 


— 

Cnnnuutdnnir_ 

145 

27 

25 

LtpsQD . 

• 

7 

12 

1 

145 

11 ! 

9 

Lone Gum and Monash ... 

• 

10 

17 

^.Coonalpyn Women’s .... 

a 



T.nnA PliiA.. 

* 

0 

7 

• 

12 

10 

Longwood. 

146 



* Ooonawarra Women’s. 

a 

IS 

10 

Lowbank. 


wsm 



a 

13 

11 

Loxton.... • 



— 

•Cnngsna . . , _ 

a 

& 1 

8 

Lyndoch .. 


10 

8 

^Cuirenoy Greek .... 

a 

10 1 

14 





Tbidlay ,..,....r-r>tT'rr 

a 





10 

8 


145 







''Plahnnaa . 

11 

0 



5 

2 

Blbc^sHiill . 


_ 


Maodesfldd ..’ 


10 

17 

‘iBhidtmila. ... 

— 








144 


12 

Msltc** 

146 

12 

10 

'BtiffHa WoTnfpfi’*. i 

a 

4 

2 

Hidtee Women’s . 

160 
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INDEX TO BUBBAD BB1?OKTS-«im(inu«(. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Brandi. 

1 

Report i 
on 1 
Page, j 

1 

Dates of 
Meetings 

Sept. 

Oct. 

j 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Mangalo. 

• 



Riverton . 

* 

0 

14 

Mangalu Women's. 

• 

11 

0 

Roberts and Verran. 


—. 


Marama... 

145 

— 


Rosedale . 

144 

'— 

— 





Roseworthy. 

* 



Mtlang . 

* 

14 

12 

RudaU . 1 

— 

— 

— 

MilUcent . 

— 

27 

16 

1 




MilHcent Women's. 

— 

— 

.— 

Saddleworth . 


13 

11 

MUUlie . 

145 

7 

12 

Saddleworth Women's ... 

— 

3 

1 


]45 



Scott's Bottom. 

* 

7 

12 

Monarto South. 

• 

— 

— 

Sheoak Log Women’s .... 

100 


— 

Monarto South Women's . 

160 

21 

10 

Hboal Bay. 

145 

10 

8 


s 

11 

9 

Smoky Bay. 





« 



Snowtown.. 

144 

13 

11 


144 

18 

11 

Snowtown Women’s . 

100 

5 

3 

Morchard Women's. 

160 

25 

23 

South Kilkerran. 

128 

2 

7 


s 

16 

21 

Springton . 


4 

2 

Mount Bryan . 

s 



StonteyFlat. 

m 

16 

21 

Mount Compass. 

Mount Oamibler . 

• 

144 

13 

71 

Stockport . 

Strathalbyn. 

144 

• 

11 

0 


143 

10 

8 

Streaky Bay. 

“ 




* 

11 

0 

Sutherlands .. 

• 

5 

3 

Mudamuckla. 

s 

14 

12 





Mudamnckla Women's.... 


... 

— 

Talia. 

— 

■— 

mmmtl 


« 



Tantanoola .. 

144 

7 

5 

Muudalla Women's. 

• 

12 

10 

Tantanoola Women’s .... 

160 

4 

2 

Murray Bridge . 

* 

— 

—- 

Taplan. 


10 

8 

Murraytown . 

144 

.... 

— 

Taplan Women's . 

159 



Mypolbnga . 

* 

— 


Taragoro . 

131,145 

2 

10 


« 

10 

17 

Tarlee. 

144 



Ayiwunn. 




Tatlara. 

• 

— 

— 





Tlntinara . 

* 

— 

— 


• 

12 

10 

Truro... 

* 

16 

21 


— 



Tweedvale. 

« 

10 

17 

Narridy .;. 

* 

— 


Tweedvalo Women's. 

* 

16 

21 

.Karrldy Women's. 

160 







Nairung .. 

• 


. 1 ... 

Cniptrra. 

— 

— 


Ifolshaby. 

120, 141 

— 

— 

Upper Wakefield . 

* 

12 

10 

J^elshaby Women's . 

100 

— 






l^etherrtou . 

— 

— 






Nunjlkomplta. 

XlinirAri ,,rr.i-c---r-t 

« 

* 

12 

12 

10 

10 

Waddlkee Rocks . 

Walkerie . 


““ 

Z 





WaUala . 

* 

n 

0 

O'T.niig'tiHn . - , - - - - 11 - 

• 

0 

14 

Wanbi .. 

— 

— 

— 

^*T^iicrfiHn Wnmnn’s 

160 



Wandearah. 

144 

10 

8 

Ov(»rlii.fifl florni» 7 ’ . . . . , 

• 


_ 

Waicowle . 

13C 

10 

8 

Owen . 

t * 

0 

14 

Warcowie Women's. 

157 

— 

— 





Warrambou. 

— 

10 

8 

Palabie. 

s 

.... 

... 

Warramboo Women's. 

— 

—■ 

— 

Paxilla . 

« 



Wasleys. 

138,148 

12 

10 

Paring Women's - ^ t .... - - 

* 

18 

16 

Wasleys Women's . 

— 

5 

3 

Parilla WeU. 

• 

16 

14 

Watervale. 

* 

16 

21 

Parilla Well Women's .... 

« 

24 

20 

Wauraltoe. 

— 

— 

— 

PATrelrle _ _ 

* 

-n- 


Weavers. 

135, 145 

9 

14 

Women's . . 

• 

24 

20 

Wepowle. 

• 

0 

7 

Panina . 

pAsIrevIlle , 

145 

10 

*8 

Wepowle Women's . 

WhTtwarta . 

• 

130 


21 

Fata . 

144 



WUkawatt Women's . 

• 

17 

15 

X'enola ... 

— 

7 

5 

WUliamstown Women's .. 

146 

4 

1! 

Penola Women's . 

158,160 

— 

,1- 

Wlllowie . 

* 

23 

28 

PenworfiliAm . ^ . 

144 

11 

0 

Wilmington . 

144 

17 

15 

PeterevUle . 




Wilmington Women's . 

J60 

— 

— 

PetlfiA . 


28 

26 

WlrFSbara . 

* 

— 


PInbong . 

PinkswfYMnuh* - -, 

183 

• 



Wirrabara Women's . 

Wirrilla . 

160 


z 

Pinnaroo . .. 

1 


— 

Wiriilia Women's . 

* 

12 

3 

THnnawm Wnmen's 

— 

13 

11 

Wirrulla .... . 

— 

— 

— 

Pc^ 

145 



Wolsoley . 

144 

0 

14 

Pvomrv 

145 

10 

8 

Wudinna . 

• 


— 

jrncry »# ess# *•#»•••••«• 

Pygery Women s . 

• 











Yadnarle . 

* 

10 

8 

^ ... 




Yandiah . 

132 

13 

IL 

Kamco ... 

145 

0 

7 

Yaninee . 

« 

11 

”5 

Bedhlll. 

R.enHAtaKAtm 

144 

144 

7 

li 

Yeelanna . 

Yundi ... 




Rendelidiam Women's .... 

160 

4 


Yurgo . 

14.'» 

— 

— 

Heamark . 

* 

— 

— 

Yuxgo Women's . 

1 .>8 




If date« do not npppar nbov^Se^tiute^w Hocretnrj' of deUH* <tf 

ranch uronrammes. or of the lesular nliht of meeting, e.g. 3k 1 Monday in month. 
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JOURNAL OF AGRICULTUBB. [Aug. 18, 1986, 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

[The new Bureau snbBcrlptlon rate of 2s. per annual, wbleh was roeonmonAed at 
the 1988 Congress, applies to all members as from August 1st, 1884, with the 
following exeeptioaB:—^Llfo Members, Branch Beoretaries, and members who reside 
in the same house as (a) a Idfe Member, or (b) a Branoh Beoretaxp, or (e) a 
eubseribing member. Bubjeet to the foregoing ezeeptlons, new members Joining 
during the months of July to December wlU pay 2s. per annum, and those Joining 
during the months of January to June la. for that period and 2s. for each 
succeeding year. Bubscrlptlons must accompany the nomination forms nnloa#tho 
nominee is exempt.] 

MEN’S BRANCHES. 


• SUBJECTS DISCUSSED AT BUREAU MEEUNGS. 

If you have no other subject in mind, here is a list from which you might 
choose when asked to contribute to your branch programme. The list has l^n 
compiled from published branch reports. 


Agriculture. 


Barley Growing. 
Harvest Reports. 
Phature Management. 
Fallowing. 

CSare of bUohinery. 
Control of Drift. 
Fodder Crops. 
Haymaking. 

Orou Rotation. 

Seeding Operations. 
Wheat Pickling. 

Wheat Diseases. 
Wheat Varieties for 
the District. 

Seed Wheat. 

Value of the Oat Crop. 
Wheats for Milling. 
Peas. 

Wheat V, Sheep. 
Wheat Varieties for 
Hay. 

Crop Competitions. 
Harvest Operations. 
Value of Agricultural 
Experiments. 
Cultivation. 

FerUlisers and 
Manures. 

Cultivator o. Plough 
lor Fallowing. 
Tobaooo Culture 
Meadow Hay. 

Review of the Past 
Season. 


Horticulture. 


Cincturing. 

Spra^png. 

Priming. 

Orchard and Garden 
Pests. 

Fruit Drying. 

Drainage. 

Potatoes. 

Tomato Culture. 
Vegetable Growing. 
Citrus Culture. 

Packing and Grading 
Fruit.^ 

Budding and Grafting. 
Orchard Cultivation. 
Rack Building. 

Fruit Preserving. 
Irrigation. 

Seepage. 

Care of Orchard Equip¬ 
ment. 

Farm Garden. 

Diseases of the Vine. 
Manures for the Or¬ 
chard. 

Fruit Tree Diseases. 
Planting the Orchard. 
Frost Prevention. 
Fumigation for Scale 
Insects. 


Livestock. 


Calf Rearing. 

Care of Farm Live¬ 
stock. 

Management of Horses. 
The Brood Mare. 

Colt Breaking. 

Shoeing Horses. 

Sore Shoulders. 
Weaning Foals. 

Iamb Marking. 

Sheep Management. 
Wool Classing. 
Shearing. 

Sheep lapping. 

Fat Lambs. 
Handfeeding Sheep. 
Poultry. 

Shelter for Livestock. 
Management of the 
Dairy Cow. 

Care of the Breeding 
Ewe. 

Pigbreeding and 
Management. 
Ailments and Diseases 
of Farm Stock. 

Sheep V. VTheat. 
Rearing Turkeys. 

Horae Breeding. 

Herd Testing. 

Rams for Farm Flocks., 


General. 


Afforestation. 

Beekeeping. 

Bird Pests. 
Blacksmithing. 
Book-keeping. 
Preparations for 
Drought. 

Ensilage. 

Labor Saving Hints. 
Fencing. 

Fodder Conservation. 
Vermin Destruction. 
Care of Hides and 
Skins. 

Farm Insurance. 

Tank Building. 

Shed Construction. 
Farm Conveniences. 
Concrete on the Farm. 
Dam Sinking. 

Scrub Farm Operations* 
Farm Sidelines. 

Bacon Curing. 

Value of Native Birds. 
Noxious Weeds. 

The Agricultural 
Bureau. 

Handling Dairy Pro¬ 
duce. 

Farm Buildings. 

Layout of the Farm. 
Firafightixm. 

Lowering Costs of Pro¬ 
duction. 

Farm Records. 
Subdivision of the 
Farm. 
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THE BlXLUNa QUALITIES OF WHEATA 

The above was tlio subject of a paper by Mr. F, K. Parsons read at a meet lug of 
Kelly Agricultural Bureau on Gtli July, 1935, at which 20 members and visitors wore 
present:— 

Flour strength may bo defined as the capacity of u fiour for yielding a loaf 
of easily digestible broad, light and even in texture, composed of network of 
uniform small holes, large in volume, well and evenly piled. A weak flour may 
make bread that will scarcely rise at all, a loaf flat, sodden, hard, indigestible and 
unmarketable. 

During tflic process of baking the following, roughly, takes place:—Yeast feeds 
upon the sugar of the flour and multiplies, forming minute bubbles of carbon 
dioxide (OCX) and small quantities of alcohol. The caiibon dioxide and alcohol expand 
rapidly with lieat. 

The gluten and flour stretch like flne rubber and give the characteristic of the loaf. 
Strong flour wheats are generally high in gluten content, are hard, translucent, thin- 
skinned, and the flour absorbs more water than w^eak flour to bring it to the consistency 
of dough. Weak flour wheats are opaque, soft, mealy when crushed, low in gluten 
and water absorbtion. 

Common Te»ts for Strength of Wheat for Flour :— 

A. Translucent and hard grain.—By light and by biting. 

B. Chewing test.—By chewing a few grains, the flour and bran can be dissolved, 
and the gluten is loft. Thus the gluten can be roughly estimated. It resembles 
chewing gum or rubber. 

0. The Pelshenke or Wliolomeal Fermentation Test.—This test consists of grinding a 
few grains of wheat. To this wholemeal is added a 10 per cent, solution of yeast. 
This is mixed into a ball and placed in water at 31® C. The ball sinks; as gas is 
evolved by the action of yeast, it rises and expands, finally ruptures, and falls to the 
bottom. The time in minutes from when the ball was placed in water until it breaks is 
known as the Pelshenke teat figure. The higher the figure the better the flour. This 
test is not strictly reliable. It is used by plant breeders mainly in eliminating weak 
floured wheats. The most definite test is by baking. Given quantities of flour are 
mixed and baked umler similar conditions. The weight and volume of the loaves are 
measured, and the baking score, determined by marks, awarded for general apiiearanco, 
colour of crumb, flavour, texture, and 7>ile. 

The reasons for so much prominence being given of late to quality in wheat are many. 
In an analysis of the Adelaide Show wheats of 1934 the Department of Chemistry 
published some figures. Two examples are quoted: Florence, a medium-floured; and 
Gallipoli, a weak-floured wheat:— 



Baking 

Pelshenke 


W eight 

No. of Loaves 


Score, Total 

Tost 

Vol. 

of 

per Ton Flour, 


90 Marks. 

No. 


I.oaf. 

14% Moisture. 

Florence . . 

42 

70 

390 

130.9 

1,309 

Gallipoli . . 

. .. 31 

27 

.330 

320.2 

1,202 




60 


107 


Not only does Florence yield more loaves per ton but they are bigger aud have a 
much better appearance than Gallipoli. Local millers take approximately one-fifth of 
the total Australian production, or 31,000,000bu8h. They are universally demanding 
better quality wheat. Some are giving up to lOd. -per bushel more (in Western Aus¬ 
tralia) for desirable varieties. 

The Export Trade, —A steady rise in the amount of export flour is taking ydace. 
This will be a valuable means of selling South Australian wheat, especially with the 
East. The IT.S.A. and Canadian wheats are high in gluten. Flour of poor and varying 
quality is of no use on Eastern markets. The demand is th(*re for Australian wheat 
and growers should endeavour to give them high gluten and good qusility wheat. Egypt 
has passed legislation that all imported flour should have at least 12 p<u’ cent, gluten. 
Australian wheat is no longer in such strong demand for blending on account of its 
brilliant colour and dryuiess as this can be achieved by bleaching. In certain countries, 
t.c., Tasmania, weajk flour wheats can only be growTi. Tliesc are very late in maturing 
and have soft, mealy grain. The flour is used for the biscuit and pastry trade. 
Mechanical mixing of dough is now universally accepted, and better quality is necessary 
to stand up to this mixing. 

To Increase Flour Strength. —There are roughly three ways by which this can be done 
—(») grow high flour strength wheats; {b) cross present wheats with strong flour 
wheats; and (c) select strong wheats from varieties that are good yieldcra, but have 
not been d^nitely fixed. The strong flour wheats are said to be lower yielding than 
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weak flour wheat. However, at Roseworthy in 1928 Florence boat Nabawa by over 
Ibush. of w'heat and 6cwts. of hay per acre. Better floured wheats, as decided by 
the Pelshenke test, that may suit this district are—^Aussie 117, Ffelix 92, Florence 86, 
Ford, Sword (irregular test), Merredin, and Banco. 

Crossing v.Leats tc produce quality and yield will bo a diflicult and hazardous 
operation. It will also take a long time. The possibility of selecting for quality 
within a variety that is showing morphological variations such as Siword, Ford, and 
Nabawa seems hopeful. Ninety consecutive single plants of Sword, Ford, and Nabawa 
wore harM Pted from pure seed rows. Plants were threshed in a single plant thresher, 
and the T'(.bh(nke test was used to assess the baking quality of each single plant. 

Nabawa .—The majority of plants gave flgures between 28-66 minutes, average 40. 
However, two samples gave test figures of 90 and 1.12 minutes, and in doing so 
Exhibited all the diaraetors of a strong wheat. 

Sword .—Plants ranged from .12 to 72 minutes, with an average of 46. Samples 
with a test figure of more than 50 minutes generally exhibited all tlie characters of a 
wheat of medium strength. It is unlikely that a variation of this magnitude w’ould 
be shown iby a pure line. It is interesting to note that the lowest and highest figures 
of plants of tliis variety—viz., 32 and 72—arc similar to the test figure given by the 
parents of Sword, namely, Sultan and Ford. 

Ford. —l^ants from la pure seed row ranged from 42 to 80, average 60. 

All States in Australia and Argentine, also in Europe, are trying to improve the 
baking quality of their wheat. In Western Australia the area under Gluclub was 
300,000 acres. The Department is doing its best to discourage fanners from growing 
it. 

In a paper read at the Lower North Conference, Mr. Marshimin said:—^'The 
President of Federal Millers* Association of the Victorian Whoatgrowers Co-operative 
liimitod complained bitterly of the low quality wheat. They said it was really un¬ 
salable in British markets.^* Also a Melbourne bank manager said *‘We are up 
against trouble with wheat quality following denouncement by the millers of ‘Free 
Gallipoli* wheat for milling purposes. The matter is really a serious ono, and millers 
next year may decline to buy Free Gallipoli, and may pay 6d. per bushel below normal 
for it.** 

In wheat breeding, varieties are being discarded that do not cdiow sufiS-cient quality, 
no matter what yielding ability they iwssess. The varieties that are the worst offenders 
are Free Gallipoli, Nabawa, Gluclub, Early Gluyas, Waratah, Ghurka, and Penny; also 
many others that don*t mterest us. There is no need for growers tb be stampeded 
into sowing untried varieties. Australian wheats are not greatly below world standards. 
(Secretary, P. B. lUman.) 


SELECTION AND CARE OF WHEAT. 

At a meeting of the South Kilkerran Branch on Ist .Tuly, Mr. E. F. Heinrich read llic 
following i)aper, entitled Selection and (^are of Wheat ** 

Taking selection firstly, seed selected shouhl suit the class of land in which it is to 
be sown. For feed purposes, the type of seed sown should be selected to suit the 
locality, and care •should be tak(*ri even in these lines. 

Types of wheat which '‘go down*’ are more or less unsuitable for heavy, wet soils, 
and wheats wrhich are suitable for these soils are verj*^ often uusuittible for lighter 
land. For exsimplc, a paddock vvhich is low-lying or heavy should not be sown with 
a wheat such us "King’s Whiti.** A seed like this might yield well, but if a wet 
season is encoiintere<l the yield in money, if not in gniin, is greatly reduced by the 
difliculty met with in reaping. 

To a certain degree most wheats wdiich thrive on hcav^” land,'also rank amongst the 
best yieldors ()n light soils. When procuring fresh se(?d from some other source, select 
from a crop wiiich is not contaminated with barley or with weeds whicji are difllcidt 
to cradicjite from the seed—either in rejipiiig or in Kul>scquent clesaning for drilling. 
Most weeds, and even Iwirley, by the cmrcful use of a suitable grader and separator can 
be culled from seed wdieats, leaving it comparatively free from anything but the true 
grain. The presence of foreign wheats is an even worse evil, as these cannot be culled by 
grading, or—up to date—by anything short of hand picking, which is very slow, tedious, 
and expensi>e. It might also be added here that wheats of poor milling quality will 
liave to be dropped if we wish to keep the quality of Australian wheats up to standard. 
The names of some of these wheats appeared in a recent daily paper. A step in the 
right direction has been taken by the millers in offering a prize for crops excluding 
those of poor milling qualities. 

Further steps w’ill have to be taken by legislation on price ruling to reduc 4 > tlie 
quantity of these wheats sown, as some of them, whilst they bring the same price as 
wheats of better milling quality, are profitable yielders. 
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Passing on to barley sum! oats, these also need selection. Owing to the efforts of 
the Bureau, coupled with the aid of interested farmers, we now hove a very good type 
of barley seed—^tlic Oliallenger JJarly, wliieh is still comparatively fnx' of Cape or other 
foreigners. This seed seems admirably suited to both maltsters and growers. Oats 
also repay selection, both for suited to different conditions of land' and for purity. 

Very seldom is seen a crop of oats free of Cape Barley and it would seem that to 
get pure oaten seed one would have to hand-pick a small plot and take pains in reaping 
so as to keep it pure. 

When pure sooa of a desirable typti is unprocurable the thing to do is to hand-pick 
a strip of harvester width, or mone if desired, and so-w results the following year 
with seed saved from the same variety, but separately or marked or in the centre of the 
piece, the result of that being saved for seed, again liand'picking a strip or more to 
purify that which will be reaped for seed the foUowing year. A year or two of tliis 
will result in a pure type. Too niucJi cannot be said about the cjir^ of tlie seed. Most 
varieties of seed should .bo pickled thoroughly to prevent smut, either by dry pickle (in 
wheat) or by a suitable solution such as formalin or blue stone of the correct strength. 
The strength recommended by the makers of the pickle is fsiirly accurate and slioiild be 
adhered to with discretion. In using dry pickle, an effective pickier, which thoroughly 
dusts every grain should be used. For wet x>ickling use a method and quantity which 
thoroughly wets every grain. With one make of wet pickier on the market, every grain 
must drop through the water into a submerged worm, which chums the grain up through 
the water into the bag. This is an ideal method, as if a grain is not thoroughly 
moistened on the surface it cannot drop to the elevating ^vorm, and hence there arc no 
dry spots left on the grain. 

Too much care cannot be exercised in the pickling of barley, which is very subject 
ta smut. Care amounting almost to fastidiousness should be exercised in cleaning the 
drill or combine when changing from one variety of seed to ano^er. Every possible 
grain of the previously sown wheat should be removtHl bf)th from the outside and the 
inside of th^ grain box before starting tlie next variety. Owm should also bo taken to 
keep grain from onterinf> the feriilizing Ikjx, as Ihis mighi slay in there indefinitely, 
and so <*.ontaniinato the subsequent sr*ed. In cleaning the grain box all gi*ains near 
the top should be scratched into llic cups, which idinuld be then turned out by hand or 
run out over the plot just iinisliod. There is always sonic grain which works into the 
closed cup as well as into the crevices between the two cups in w'hich the lids fit (or 
mistit). Those should all be scratched into the bottom of the cups before the final 
running or turning out. 

Is it not wc'll worth wliile spending the m'cessary small amount of time in this 
cleaning, and so keo«f> tJic varictii's pure? Combine and drill manufacturers could help 
a great deiil in this mntt<»r by making the grain box a good deal easier to clean, and 
making the lids of the respoctive boxes so that they will not leak grain eitlier over tho 
frame and sections where the jjrain can lodge, or into tho fertilizer box. 

When reaping, harvesting machinery should be cleaned externally of other grain some 
time before the seed is to be saved. The machine, just before the saving of seed 
should be run some distance empty, with the bottom of the elevators opened. The 
grain box should bo then well cleaned of all grain, and subsequent seed saved should 
be put ill clean bags, not essentially new. Care should bo taken that bag sowers do 
not titke left-over butts from another kind of wheat, or even from the first heaps of the 
piece to the seed heaps. 

Seed bags should be carefully marked when carted in, and again after cleaning. 
Grader, winnowers, &c., cannot be too carefully cleaned at the finish of each variety. 
It would be almost iiiipossiblo to exercise too irmeh care with seed, from the cleaning 
of seed until reaping of same for the following year, and it is this care that makes for 
cflean, well-kept varieties of grain. (Secretary, R. E, Haating.) 

OUliTIVATION FOB WHEATOBOWINO. 

The above was the subject of a paper read by Mr. P. B. Wright at the monthly 
meeting of the Nelshaby Branch on 25th April. He advised commencing the fallowing 
early in June, and finishing before the end of duly. Ploughing not more than 4in. 
deep had proved successful of late years, but in wet seasons a deep stirring would be 
of advantage. Beep working was only of use if done early, so if fallowing late in 
the season shallow working was advisable. Although the district was outside of 
'^Goyder's Line of Rainfall,'' the lighter soils received an ample average rainfall for 
wheatgrowing requirements. Conservation of’moisture was certainly necessary to bring 
fallows to a good mechanical condition, but with the local self-mulching soils it was 
not so important as the clearing of the fallows and the firming of the underlayers. 
Land ploughed and left uncultivated until after harvest was not fallow, although some 
farmers believed it was so. Frequent working with the harrows or tyned implements 
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should be given at opportune times to kill weeds and to compact the seedbed. Disc 
implements, except for fallowing, were not conducive to good cultivation, becanse 
the soil was left too open and loose. There was no better implement than the combine 
drill; it cultivated and ftimed the seedbed, and could be set to do a good job at a 
shallow depth. The use of a roller or culti packer would be of advantage, especially 
where frequent cultivation could not be given to the fallow; wherever land was con¬ 
solidated a better crop was always noticeable. Every working of the land paid for 
itself, and the farmer wlio gave his fallow from 5 to 6 workings in a year would find 
whoatgrowing a much more profitable proposition than the man who fallowed his 
laud late and worked it little. (Secretary, J. A. Lawrie.) 


SEEDING AND TYPES OF MACHINES. 

Mr. n. B. East, in the course of a paper read at a meeting of the Boors Plains 
Branch on 6th .Tune, said:— 

The first object in fallowing should be to plough the field to a depth suitable for 
the soil in the district. Ploughing does two things; it not only breaks up the soil 
for finer tilling operations, it also breaks up those millions of capillary tubes so to 
speak, prevents the eupillary action of moisture coming to the surfiacei and being 
absorbed by the sun. Having stopped this capillary action it is now necessary to keep 
wording the top soil in order to prevent the capillary action from reinstating itself. 
Two benefits are obtained from keeping the top soil in a fine tilth; the first is that 
this fine soil is like placing a bag or blanket over the capillary tubes preventing the 
sun from evaporating the moisture; the other benefit is that the dryness of the top 
surface tilth is attracting or drawing the moisture towards itself and thereby keeping 
the seedbed more damp than would be otherwise the case; or in other words it counter 
attracts the moisture going down into the earth or what is known, as the process of 
percolation. Now these subsequent workings are of the utmost importance, as it is by 
working back the fallow after rain that we conserve the moisture to the point which is 
later to become the seedbed of the plant to be sown. Therefore the process of cultivating 
is to break the capillary tubes and cork them by woi^king a fine mulch over the seedbed, 
and thus conserve the moisture; so that when the seeding commences we will take off 
the blanket and insert the seed as best we possibly can, so that every grain that is 
planted will yield several healthy stalks each with large plump heads of grain; and it 
is to this point I wish now to direct attention most. ^ 

It has always been the aim of a designer of a combine to create a grain sowing and 
cultivating machine which would cause 3 grain plants to be grown where only 1 or 2 
grew before, and thereby assist the farmer to reduce the cost of producing the bushel 
of wheat, not by increasing the number of acres sown, but by increasing the number 
of bushels grown on each acre. At the same time the implement must do its work 
quickly and with the minimum of power, so £is not to increase the cost in that direction. 

On sowing grain on well prepared land the first essential is to place the seed evenly 
on tlie solidified bottom of the seedbed made by the share of the machine. The second 
is to space each grain as near as possible to a given distance from each other. For it 
must be remembered each grain becomes a plant, and on each plant there should be 
many stalks which become straw bearing ears filled with grain. If a number of grains 
are placed in close proximity to each other they rob each other of nutriment and 
become weak and do not develop to the fullest extent. When this error in sowing 
happens there is always a space where there are no grains—sometimes many inches 
long in the rows. This piece of soil is wasted and will grow weeds only. If tihe 
grain is placed evenly each plant has its own little dominion from which to draw 
nutriment, and becomes a strong, healthy plant with many straws having large full 
ears and plump grain. 

The third essential is that every grain must have a thin layer of finely pulverised 
soil over it. The layer should be about fin. to lin. thick, and the reason why it must 
be finely pulverised is that drying air is kept out and moisture retained so that the 
young plant can readily reach the Hght of day. If a grain is placed on the seedbed and 
a clod of hard soil is placed over it, the young plant will seldom find its way to the 
surface, but will perish and become lost. With a machine that does not pulverise the 
soil there are many thousands of grains lost in this way on every acre. Therefore in this 
respect a &oUd tyne machine sowing on the rear tynes has many advantages over a spring 
tyne, as the tyne and share are ^wnys at tlie correct set and dip and cut the correct 
width with the minimum amount of draught, because it always maintains the set the 
makers have put on and does not vary according to the nature ,of the soil. It will 
place both seed and fertiliser right on the seedl^d under the share, and a glance at 
the share and boot will show this. The forward curve in the boot near the lower end 
projects the seed and fertilizer well forward, and the fine soil pouring back over the 
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heel of the share immediately covers them. If the tyne were standing on a hard floor 
and a few grains dropi)ed in the top of the boot, they woultl ivrobably bounce out from 
under the share, but this cannot happen when the machine is working in the soil, 
because it is covered too quickly by the soil coming over the heel of the share. 

No doubt many farmers have had trouble with grass roots dragging around the tyne 
over the heel of the share and preventing tho seed from reaching the soil or seedbed. 
This is very obvious on all spring tyne combines with their present design of share 
Sind boot, and with this type of machine very little if any of the grain and super 
reach the seedbed. It is all suspended in the pulverised soil and covered by what is 
termed the covering tyne, which is the rear row of tynes. This applies more particularly 
to machines using the centre row for sowing, which is incorrect, as it sows first and 
cultivates afterwards. The seed is sown by the two centre rows 7in. apart, and a tyne 
of the rear row comes along within 3^in. and any grain of seed that may have found 
its way on to the seedbed is disturbed by the wing of the rear share and pushed up 
near the surface and remains suspended in the pulverised soil. 

The net result of that type of sowing is that the seed and fertilizer are under a 
small mound or ridge of soil, but not right down on tho seedbed. Usually they are 
from half to two-thirds, between the top and the seedbed. Should a day of warm dry 
wind occur within five or six days after sowing, the result would be very detrimental 
to the crop. The dry wind takes every particle of moisture out of the ridges or 
mounds; if the soil was liable to drift, the mound would drift into the small furrows 
or depressions on either side of the ridge and leave the seed uncovered. If the seed 
has commenced to grow and the young tender plant and root has left the grain the 
plant would perish in a very short time. If tho ridge did not drift the moisture would 
evaporate and the young plant would have a hard time until rain came, because the 
tiny root would not have had time to establish itself in the solid seedbed, where the 
moisture liolds for wedks after it has gone out of the pulverised soil. 

With the solid tyne and back row sowing together with a latest type of boot tho 
difficulties mentioned are overcome. The two front rows of shares do the primary work 
of cultivating, and the two rear rows do the secondary cultivating and the sowing. The 
flnishod result is alternate shallow furrows and hoe ridges of equal distance apart. 
The seed find fertilizer in this case are under the furrow with a thin layer of pulverised 
soil over them, not under the ridge as in the case with centre row sowing. The seed 
being placed on the damp, solid bottom of the furrow, germination will commence 
almost immediately with the help of the moisture and warmth of the fertilizer. When 
the root leaves the grain it will grow straight doiwn into the soil and will quickly 
establish itself, and the young plant will quickly find its way through the layer of fine 
mulch to the light. 

Should a dry wind and drought come, the young plant will not come to finy hanii 
for many days because the root is established in damp soil under the mulch where the 
moisture cannot so quickly escape. Should drift commen<'e it cannot interfere with 
the plant. It would only lodge around the young plant, but would not uncover it. It 
may at first seem a trivial matter to mention a few drops of moisture on a grain field, 
but it is a yery important subject. 

The successful dry farmer is the one who endeavours to capture, const^rve, and utilise 
every particle of moisture that falls throughout the yesiir; therefore the designer of 
machines must design with that object in mind, as it is under dry seeding conditions 
that these small but important points prove that they correctly overcome many dis¬ 
advantages BO often proclaimed against combines in favour of the ordinary hoe drill. 
(Secretary, S. G. Chynoweth.) 


BEDuoma COSTS or fbodxtction. 

At the monthly meeting of the Taragoro Branch 11 members were present from the 
Roberts and Verran Branch. Tho subject of the mooting was a paper by Mr. A. T. 
Cowley, of the latter Branch. He mentioned that tho obvious way of reducing costs 
of production was by reducing the cost of farm requirements, but tiliat was beyond 
the farmer's control. It remained only for the farmer to follow the oft-repeated 
advice to take care of all articles used in the production of farm products, and so 
lessen costs of repairs and replacements. There often arose the question of whether it 
was more important to push on with the work in hand with an implement out of repair 
and becoming more so every day, or to lose time by stopping work and overhauling it. 
The farmer needed to thiuK carefully to decide which of the two evils was likely to 
prove the least costly in the long run. In some cases tho rapid completion of tho work 
would compensate for tho inefficiency of the implement and the damage caused to it 
by neglect, but most often the ultimate cost of repairs, coupled wltli the loss due to 
the poor work done by an implement out of repair, would occasion tho much greater 
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loBS. In viewing the subject from another angle, ploughing could Iw taken as an 
eacample. Ploughing was the heaviest, slowest, and most power-consuming of all forms 
of cultivation. To produce the greatest possible return from a piece of land after one 
ploughing might therefore be said to reduce the cost of ploughing to'a minimum. If 
instead of re-ploughing after a first crop, a second crop almost as good as the first 
could ibe produced with but a light cultivation, something would be gained. If that gain 
could be sustained by producing yet another crop of a different kind or by securing 
grasing as good as if the land had been ploughed twice instead of only once, then the 
cost of producing the crops and grazing had been rcKluced by the amount represented 
by the dilference between the cost of the Ught cultivation and the cost of repeated 
ploughings. If, on the other hand, the yield of the crop or grazing had been lowered 
to an extent representing more than the extra cost of re-ploughing, the cost of produc¬ 
tion had been ac.tually increased by the cheaper methods of working. Sound judgment 
in such matters was quite as necessary as industry and hard work. 

Another phase to be considered was the relation of the farming plant to the work 
required. For example, to work a lO-horse team either on an implement that required 
12-horsc strengtji or on an implement that could be worked with eight, was bound to 
make fanning operations more costly. Attempting to work an area too la3:ge for the 
farm plant to handle actually increased cost of production, because where land was 
insufificiontly worked or where the working w*is unduly prolonged, reduc<3d i)roductioii 
resulted. The last two points, although good in theory, and no doubt equally so in 
practice, were an ideal rather than a realisation with many farmers through force of 
circumstances. Keeping the correxit balance between tlie numlbers and kinds of live- 
stook carried and the cropping area of the farm ^vas another means of producing the 
most profitable returns for the least possible cost; and as the proxiortions necessarily 
varied according to the seasons and to the market values of the various types of live¬ 
stock, it called for sound judgment and foresight. The production of a ‘ ^ sideline ’ ’ out 
of what would otherwise be waste from a main line had the effect of reducing the cost 
of production on the main line. In the matter of labour, every man’s time should be 
effective in the production of something of greater value than his labour cost, whether 
he were an employer or an employee. Fanning an area without sufficient man-power to 
keep the woiking plant in full operation and at the same time to give proper attention 
to livestock could not be expected to produce the utmost return for a given cost. When 
labour was employed the cost of wages meant an increase in the cost of production 
unless the employee’s work was elTective in increasing the value of production to the 
extent of his wage and his ^^kcep. ” If the extra value of production exceeded that 
amount then the hiring of labour might be said to reduce the cost of production by 
enabling more to be produced. 

Points from discussions: Have only implements necessary for efficient working and 
avoid overhead expenses caused by me implements. Get on to the fallow early and 
avoid extra workings, as they increasect costs. In new country fire was very important 
in reducing working costs. A good initial bum saved much time and cost in clearing 
sticks, &c. A crop with good, stubble should bo burnt early in order to minimise bush 
cutting. (Secretary, T. Winters.) 


LUOEBNE: THE EWQ OF FODDEB8. 

The monthly meeting of the Y.andiah Branch, held on 11th July, was attended by 
12 members. Mr. A. O. Klem read the following paper:— 

Lucerne is known as tlu* king of fodders; it was cultivated in the early days and 
still holds its oAvn as a perennial plant for pasture or irrigation purposes. Once it is 
sown, lucerne needs little attention and the plants will live for many years without 
having to be resown. If it is not given a chance to grow and if sheep are permitted 
to graze on it, the plants will soon die out. Fowls also, if allowed to scratch in it too 
much, will soon kill it. 

Lucerne grows very well on local flats where it is flooded occasionally, but if irrigated 
it will grow much better. The best method of irrigation is to make small plots with 
banks around them, and flood these about once a fortnight. A very plot may be 
watered with a sprinkler if the water is good, but if salty water is used on the leaves 
the sun will scorch them. 

Before sowing lucerne, tlie land must be well prepared and free from weeds. It 
should be well worked and cultlpacked. A shallow sowing with a drill or combine, 
followed by a light harrow, is the most satisfactory. Good results have been obtained 
by sowing fllbs. per acre. The best times for sowing are early autumn or early spring, 
preferably August or September, as by that time one has a chance to have the soil in 
good order. Germination at that time of the year is also quicker, and frosts are not 
so severe. 
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The young crop should be cut with a grass-niow'er before allowing it to be eaten 
off by the stock. This gives it a better chance of growing stronger and the young 
plants seem much better for it. In a good season, or when the lucerne is a nice height, 
it may be cut with a binder and tied, tlius making it better to handle. L*ucorne may 
also be grown for seed, and this is very profitable. In harvcisting the seed the Btri|)per 
can be used, afterwards putting tiie seed through a small winnower. It has to be 
cleaned the same day that it is readied. This year a small attacliment was made 
to fit on top of the winnower lo deal with the long stems, &c., which are always mixed 
with the pods after reaping and which do not come off the riddle. It worked on the 
same principle as a big E iiarvester, the long stuff coming out at the back of the 
machine and the pods at the front, the seed and dust going right through. The seed 
has to be cleaned a stMwnd time to renio\e the dust. The pods arc best kept in a shed 
and turned twice a day until dry, then put lightly through a crusher to remove the 
remaining seeds. A harvester would not be a success, as it would choke with the green 
stuff that is amongst the seed at harvest time. (Secretary, O. Borgas.) 


USE OF OEMENT CONOEETE ON THE FAEM. 

In the course of a paper dealing witli the above subject and read at a meeting of 
the Brentwood Branch on 1st April, 1935, Mr. E. E. M. Twartz statetl:—‘ ‘ A few of the 
uses of concrete on the farm are for foundations, fioors, and walls of all buildings. It 
also finds its way into fittings in these buildings, and for the construction of water 
storage, water troughs, fencing posts, ornaments, rafters, flower pots, tennis courts and 
dozens of other uses. Cement concrete is a mixture of brick, stone, or gravel and sand 
bound together with cement. All the ingredients are thoroughly mixed together and 
then mixed with water. Tliis mixture is placed into wooden moulds, where the moisture 
gradually dries off and a solid rock slab hardens out. 

Concrete docs not require any skill in using; just carefulness and thoughtfulnosa 
The farm generally cannot run a concrete mixer, so it has to be mixed with a shovel. 
The mixing is one of the most important factors. The ingredients must be thoroughly 
mixed before the water is added. The material must be a uniform colour throughout. 
I have seen cement concrete work that has not been a success sind the maker has put 
all the blame on the cement, but in 99 ctises out of a 100 there has not been sufficient 
care taken with the mixing. 

We are fortunate in lia’v’ing in our district such a fine deposit of gravel, which is ideal 
for floors and works up to about 4in. wide. Where a 4in. to 6in. thickness is required, 
use a good hard stone broken to a 2in, gauge. The mixture must always be measured; 
a guess is not good enough. Five parts stone or gravel, 3 parts sand and 1 part cement 
m^es a good mixture for most concrete. Some may say it is an 8 to 1 mixture but that 
is not so. The stones are the strength of your work, the sand and cement being the 
filling. The abovo mi;xture should then be coated with a 2 to 1 or 3 to 1 mixture of 
sand and cement. Cement fioors, which are the finest for most farm buildings, should, 
before the cement has started to set, have dry cement troweled into the surface. This 
leaves an excellent surface or finish. 

Concrete fencing posts have not been, used to a very great extent on the farms in this 
district owing to the fact that wooden posts can be procured from a neighbouring 
district, but the concrete fencing posts would be tho cheapest proposition in the end. 
Cement concrete needs reinforcing with steel rods by allowing the concrete to harden 
around the rods. 

With the present low price of cement and the many uses for it on a farm and the 
lasting and excellent job it makes, cement concrete will be used more than ever in the 
future. (Secretary, J. H. Boundy.) 

SHEEjP ON THE FAEM. 

Tho above was the subject of a paper by Mr. E. G. Jericho at the meting of the 
Pinbong Branch on 25th May, when 12 members were present. Mr. Jericho advised 
selecting a line of large-framed Merino ewes. A large, square face was usually a 
sign of good constitution. Bams should be obtained from a reliable breeder. The 
sheep should be fairly finc-woolled, and the scales should be used to j)rove their value as 
wool producers. Ewes over 6 years old sliould be culled heavily. Wethers kept their con¬ 
dition best when 4 or 5 years old, and could then be sold during the winter months. To 
breed lambs for the freezers he used the Border Leicester ram on Merino ewes. Sheep 
lambing after tho middle of May would gtmerally rear a larger percentage of lambs, 
because there was usually some green fe(*d available by then. Poxes would take some 
lambs if there were no young rabbits available. It was not profitable to keep a dog on 
a farm. If sheep had plenty of feed they were easily managed without a dog. Foxes 
and rabbits should be kept down. When poisoning rabbits with phosphonis it was best 
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to throw tlio poison a, long way into the burroifr and then hll in the burrow. To cope 
with blowflies, everything sliould be kept clea]|, around the homestoud, all skins skin* 
washed, and streteliod by means of a few nails into the woolshed. The blowfly 

trap should be made use of; an eil'ective poison eouhl be made by tboiling a cabbage in ^ 
gallon of water, adding 2ozb. arsenic, 21bB. of sugar, aind pouring it over some meat in 
a large tin. Meat kept in a kerosene tin and scalded 3 (lays made a good trapu 

Kerosene could be used to clean a sheep. Shearing shonldL bo done before grass seeds 
were about, tlie sheep being kept on good feed for the last tkroe weeks. They should 
have access to all paddocks after the first winter rains, but aboojd not be overfed for 
wool production. 

Ten members were present at the meeting held on 15th June, whoA Mr. K. M. Scholz 
read the following paper entitled * * Subdividing to the Best AdvantagOw *^^The subdivi¬ 
sion of a farm is something which should receive much consideration and forethought. 
In most cases in the event of an uimproved virgin farm being taken i||i^ no con¬ 
sideration is given to this important matter. A patch of land is cleared and fenood at 
random. The homestead and nccessaiyr outbuildings are in any position that assy 
suggest itself at the moment, and so it is left to be a source of inconvenience. In my 
opinion the homestead locality is of great importance. Of course it is usualand right 
to choose a spot as sheltered as possible. In this district tlds natural shelter has been 
abused or not used to the full advantage. The timber has been cleared away right to 
the backyard, and tlie stuTounding paddocks arc bare and treeless. 1 think that at least 
10 acres of timber should be left smrounding the homestead, thus providing shelter for 
the stock and the home. This block of timber should be fenced and all necessary sheds, 
horseyards, stables, cowyards, &c., be contained therein. The homestead block should 
be surrounded by small paddocks of about 20 or 25 acres and from these should be 
extended the subdivision fences. Crops should bo sown in rotation form, working from 
one side to the other, c.g,, one block may be wheat with its corresponding small 
piaddocks of oats, the next may be fallow, and the next grass or stubble land. 
The puriK)8c of the small paddocks around the homestead would be to gain easy access 
to corresponding divisions. Panels from those small paddocks should be made to act a 
dual purpose if possible. This is possible where two fences cross at right angles, as 
they ^ouJd do in tliia csise Straining posts in each of the four fences are placed at 
equal distances from each other, thereby forming a square. Two panels are made so that 
they may be closed at either end and not iixi^ to any particular straining post. It 
will then bo found jiossible to use these panels as a race to any of the three outlying 
paddocks or as a barrier from same. Fencing posts should bo plncbd from 5 to 10 
yards apart according to their strength. A very good femee may be made with four 
wire ‘‘cyclone'' fixed about Sin. or 4in. from the ground. A barbed wire sliould then 
be flxed about Sin. or 4in. higher and on the opposite side of the fence. This is to 
prevent big stock from crushing and damaging the cyclone when reaching through the 
fence. On top of the posts should be fixed a second barbed wire making a strong, 
substantial, and stock-proof fence. 

At a meeting of the Koppio Bnmch on JOth June, 34 members were present to hear 
a paper, “Sheep Betums per Acre" read by Mr. M. T. Gardner, who stated that in 
some parts of the district because of hcaiT^ rainfall and the hilly nature of the land, 
with consequent heavy w'orking, continuous cropping did not the most profit. The 
country was far from being cleared of scrub, and in many cases unprofitable farming 
had to be practised for a number of years in order to kill the scruib growth and pave 
the way for more pr<J(iitablc utilisation of the land by grazing. The large areas of 
uncleared land forming a portion of most holdings in the district were a burden on the 
better portion of the holding, because it cost the same purchase price per acre, and had 
to bear the same taxes, rates, fencing charges and general expenses, without materially 
contributing to the returns per aero of the holding. The scrub also sheltered rabbits 
which ate feed on the better land, and foxes which raided the shocpfolds at lambing 
time, thereby further decreasing returns. The writer quoted figures from his own 
property to show that by clearing and cropping the scrub areas, the return per acre 
from the whole holding could be increased. He pointed out that although the clearing, 
working, and sowing the crop with superphosphate involved a good deal of expenditure, 
the returns from the few years crops would to some extent compensate for it. With 
clearing completed, the battle to keep up sheep returns per acre would not be over. 
Additional fodder, both in the form of dry and sown feed was necessary. With 500 
sheep, 20 tons of chaff fed in March, April, and May would build them up for the 
winter. If 100 acres of grassland wore fallowed late with the combine (after grazing 
had been flmshed by concentrating a large number of sheep on the area in the spring), 
and sown dry early in the year with 4 tons of superphosphate and Ibush. early oats per 
acre, it would help the lambs to make good sheep or export lambs, and the extra wool 
and more valuable lambs would pay for the expenditure of supplementary feeding. Mr. 
Gardner preferred to use superphosphate in the above manner instead of applying it 
direct to grassland, but either manner gave profitable results. (Secretary, M. T. 
Gardner.) 
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HANDFEEBIKO SHEEP. 

Tlie following paper was read by Mr. L. A. Slade, of Weavers Brandi, at u meeting 
held 3rd June, 1935:—*'The question of feeding sheep by any other than natural means 
has been a topic for discussion foi very many years umungst nil classes of sheep¬ 
men. It interests the mixed farmer, because sometimes (due to the necessity of fallow¬ 
ing or burning his stubble) he must cut his feed temporarily to very hiu? limits, and to 
the station man, for the necessity of providing against very serious losses due to 
drought conditions. 

To many farmers the feeding of sheep conjures up as many problems as trying to 
stablC’feed horses in hard working conditions; to others an added lot of work for little 
return. But my contention is tliat it is none of these tilings, and if one is only going 
to look at his sheep feeding from this light, he may as well remain as he is at present, 
but he is not going to get anything like the return ho might off his land from the 
Fheep section of it. Ilandfeeding of sheep is not necessarily a constant job unless one 
wants especially to keep any for stud or other purposes. It is only a very good means 
of being able to tide your sheep over a period when you arc short of feed instead of 
having to sell them, as often as not on an unfavourable market. This happens quite 
frequently to most men unless of course they are lucky enough to have big reserves of 
feed. If tliey have, it generally means that they arc not producing all that they might 
from sheep activities. Feeding long hay I have found very impracticable, for the 
sheep soon learn to only eat the heads and the first stem, and so there is far too much 
waste. After trying troughs, open ground, bag troughs, and boxes, 1 liave come to 
the conclusion that there is only one really economic way to do it, and that is in a 
properly constructed rainproof automatic feeder. 

It can be made to hold at least a week’s feed for 100 to 150 sheep, or several days 
for a larger number. Last year 1 had 450 on one feeder, although I do not recommend 
anything like that number; but 250 can be fed from one. The make of feeder I have 
costs afimt £21. It was amusing to hear farmers agrese that they were a good 
proposition, but at £35 (which was then the price) they were too dear and if only 
they came down £10 they would be quite a good proposition. Now that they are down to 
about £20 the same farmers still hold that they should be down more in price. The 
men who talk this way don’t want to spend a penny piece on their wool producing. I 
wonder how far they would get if they applied the same ideas to wheat and tried 
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doing without super. The uctiiol feeding need not he very much, for provided sheep 
have anything at all to pick at in the paddock (and water in dry weather of course), 
they do not eat ver>' much, i»ut wdiat little feeding they do take seems to make a 
wonderful difference, to their vitality. 

Another aspect is tliat the practice of bare fallow will be to some extent modifiod in 
the future, and tliero is no better way to clean up a paddock than to place a feeder 
and a flock of sheep in it. With an occasional short change they seem to be able to 
flnish it off like fallow, and for barley producing at any rate it is ideal. 

In conclusion the writer is of opinion that the handfeeding of sheep may be 
summarised as follows;—The handfeeding alone of sheep would not ibe commercially 
sound as regards general flocks. 

Jt does pay and pay well to have a feeder, and when one is temporarily short of feed 
to assist the flock with supplementary feeding. 

It is an ideal method to bare right out a paddock, and instead of burning feed and 
so wasting it to get some return from that feed. 

The worst nightmaie a farmer can be faced with is to know he will soon be eaten 
out and will then have to sell numbers of his sheep regardless of what they will bring. 
Handfeeding will save this. But if you are never faced with this possibility, you 
certainly do not get anything like what you might out of this branch of your farming 
in average seasons.(Secretary, H. W. Cornish.) 



Delegates at the Upper North Oonference, Booleroo Centre, 17th July, 1936. 

MANAGEMENT OF FAEM HORSES. 

At a meeting of the Warcowie Brunch on 17th June with an attendance of 13 
members and visitors Mr. E. C. Jarvis read a paper dealing with the above subject, in 
the course of which he said that when bringing in the team after spelling they should 
be fed gradually lor a few days in order to become accustomed to the feed. They should 
bo worked for a few hours at first, gradually increasing the hours each day to a full 
day's work by the end of the week. In hot weather it was advis«a.ble to put a chaff 
bag under the collar. It could be best done by buckling the collar and then moving 
it towards the head, hanging the bag over the neck and slipping the collar biick into 
place. About 5 inches of the bag should be turned back and the homes placed over 
it in order to prevent the bag moving out of place. Another good practice to prevent 
sore shoulders was to wash the shoulders with salt and warm water immediately the 
harness was removed after the day's work. Where a sore occurred a pad should be 
placed under the collar, either below or above according to the space available, and the 
draft of the homes altered if necessaiy', as that was often the cause of a sore. A 
mixture of half and half kerosene a?id oil eould be applied with a piece of cloth. If 
possible it was preferable to heal the sore while working the horse. Every fanner 
should breed 1 or 2 foals each year. If 2 foals were reared -every other year they 
could lie handled and worked while hay carting at 2 years of age, and would take the 
place of a horse during harvest, working half a day each. The best time to start a 
mare breeding was at 4 years old. A foal should be taught to lead when a few days 
old, and be tied up with a halter; also accustomed to having its legs picked up. That 
should be done every 3 or 4 months after weaning. A young foal should not be worked 
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every time in the same place in the team, but should be aecustomed to different places. 
It was a good ^an to give t3)(*ju a few days on the i ciii occasionaJly, if they were at all 
suited for it. For feeding, long hay was suitable for the 2 evening feeds, with 
and oats for the morning and mid day feeds, according to the work required from the 
team. A team should leave their work before sunset, because if they were at all 
sweaty their coats would remain damp all night. The team should bo watered bcft)ro 
feeding, and .be groomed every morning. The stable should be enclosed on 3 sides, 
with the open side facing the east. The fence should serve as a break wind, and thus 
shelter the horses at night. (Secretary, A. F. Grossman.) 


The monthly meeting of Boor’s Plains Branch wjis held at Mr. A. Adams’ home¬ 
stead on 6th July. Mr. H. K. Queale read the following paper entitled, ‘‘Caro and 
Correct Use of Harness and Working Equipment.”—While I do not claim to be an 
authority on this subject yet I do claim that my methods are justified because of the 
results I have obtained during fifteen years 1 have been farming. To obtain the best 
results a man must have a natural aptitude for the work and a fondness for animals. 
He must also be patient and methodical. At the outset the primary necessity is a 
brush and comb. I prefer the elbow grease” bnmd to the glass case” brand. 
When not in use I advise a rail for <*ollar8, hooks for saddles and reins, and nails for 
winkers. The saddle should be hung by the strap immediately in front of the buckle 
attaching the breeching. A piece of half inch gas pipe fixed into a post is a good 
rest for the riding saddle. Of paramount importance in the care of hanit^s is 
cleanliness. A thorough oiling at regular intervals is very beneficial. Collar linings 
should be well brushed regularly; the correct lining stands out deeper than the piping 
of a collar. The metal throat should be handled carefully and if possible not broken. 
The winkers need to be equipped with good rings, buckles and bits, while the blinds 
should stand out straight and firm and not point to the four corners of the globe. 
The reins especially need c.Jireful oversight, and should be well jointed and fitted with 
good spring hooks. The same may be said of the coupling straps. A riding saddle 
to be in good repair should bo well and evenly padded; a broken ‘'tree” renders a 
good saddle useless. For an apparent lapse of efficiency at work examine the harness 
before chastising the horse. Comfortably fitting and good equipment is a greater 
inducement to good work. 


METROPOLITAN AND EXPORT 
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Now let us deal with the use of harness. The saddle horse, though a very useful 
and necessary animal, often receives very haphazard treatment. The saddle should 
bear evenly all over and the bridle should be fitted so that the bits do not drag on the 
horse’s lips. A draught horse should be winkered so that he cannot see over the top 
of his winkers, while the bits should allow his mouth to remain in the natural position. 
The throat strap should the pulled up sufficiently tight to ensure safety and should 
be keepered. The forelock should be pulled out to hang freely. Collaring should be 
done with much care. The correct way to hold a collar is to grasp each side about 
half way up firmly in the hands without opening the top more than is absolutely 
necessary. This method will prevent the throat from being broken because of the 
support given it. I favour keepering the collar strap as an added help to holding the 
flap squarely across the top of the collar. To fit a collar one must have a certain 
amount of ‘‘horse-sense.” A comxjt fitting collar should bear evenly and easily 
over its complete surface, while the fingers of the hand should be able to pass inside 
the throat, and the tips of the Angers to run round the rest of the piping. A loose 
collar creates friction and chafing, thereby nibbing off the skin’s natural protector, 
the hair, and then naturfdly the skin rubs off, making a flesh wound. A t|ght collar 
pinches, the blood circulation is cut off, hence the skin dies leaving a sore similar to a 
blister. In young or very old horses there is a susceptibility to “blebs,” requiring 
immediate lancing to prevent further complications. The hames should be fitted to 
the collar so that its length will just permit the hame strap to pass closely over the 
top of the collar. Its shape should coincide with the shape of the collar. Care should 
be token to see that the link joining the hame at the bottom lies in the correct way, 
as this link 'is specially shaped, the &gger end resting in the hame. All mane hair 
should be pulled out so as to hang freely. Make sure that the draught hook is not 
too low on the point of the shoulder. 

Now let us deal with the tandem team equipment, as that is the type of team mostly 
used in these districts. The swings should be sujffibciently wide to allow the biggest 
horses to work in comfort, good hooks and bridle rings being essential. The chains 
shouhl be light and strong, care being taken to see that no sharp ends of split links 
are protruding. The back bands should not be wrinkled and should bo of such a length 
as to take the weight of the chains without altering the correct alig^iment. The 
leaders’ spreaders should permit of a forty inch clearance, thereby saving the horses’ 
ribs from chafing. The length of the coupling straps should allow the horses to stand 
up squarely in their chains, neither wider nor yot closer. For drill and ^binder work I 
prefer leather traces because of the narrow swings. 

The Dray Horse .—The saddle should fit comfortably, without resting in any particlu* 
lar spot. I a<lvocate putting a bag under the saddle so as to preserve the lining, as 
well as acting as a little more padding. The breeching should be adjusted so that 
the I) rests over the top of the rump directly between the hip points, and the breech 
part, should come where tlie horse has most power and comfort—^just below the point 
of the buttock. The tug chains should be of such length as to keep the horse from 
getting its collar over the point of the shafts and tearing his collar. The breeching 
chains should permit of comfortable walking while giving the maximum power in 
backing jobs. The back band should be taken up to a point where the dray balances. 

Waggon Work .—The spiders should be adjusted according to the size of the horse 
carrying the chains at the natural trace position and with the “Bose” sitting in the 
same position as the B of a dray saddle. The belly bands may vary according to the 
temfiernmoiit of a horse, but genenilly speaking should bear firmly against the girth 
when pulling, without any undue downward pull of the chains. The reins should pass 
through the leaders’ hame rings, then at subsequent fixtures, passing through rings 
attached to lengths of straps (say lOin. or 12in. long) to allow for better manipulation 
by the driver. If any horses require shoeing, a competent farrier should be employed, 
which reminds one of the old English saying, “No foot, no horse.” All harness should 
be carefully put away when not being used, if possible in a room set aside for the 
purpose. Above all remember that as the “eye of the master feedeth his stock,” so 
should he also harness them. (Secretary, S. O. Chynoweth.) 

LIVESTOCK AILMENTS. 

Twenty-five members were present at a meeting of the Wasleys Branch on 13th 
June, when Mr. J. Bundle delivered an address dealing with the above subject. In 
the course of his remarks he said when a horse showed signs of sickness his pulse 
should he felt. That should be done by feeling along the jaw; the norma] bents should 
be from 35 to 40 per minut^. The majority of horse ailments, were caused by dis¬ 
orders of the stomach, and were caused chiefly by eating damp or musty fodders. 
During times when fodder was scarce mouldy fodder could be fed safely by throwing 
it open to the sun and air for at least a day^ thereby killing; the injurious bacteria 
by exposure.. In drenching a horse his throat should not be tickled or pinched; if 
the animal were given a Hght smack on the nose no trouble would be experienced. 
Small quantities should be given at a time, and the head should not be raised too high. 
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Damp k&d monldy Mdera aet up gas pockets in the bowels, causing colic. An often 
recoramctoded drench Was 4 tablespoons of turpentine with pints of warmed, raw 
Uns^d <nl. For 8amx 1 pint fresh milk with 1 dessertspoonful of tincture of nux 
vomica and ground coffeOs A dose of the mixture should be given to horses after 
being brought off stubble fodder, lilood-wormtt: 2 pints of oats fed daily, pickled 
with strong bluestone solution by pickling 1 bag of oats with 11b. blnestoncrto 2galte. 
water. Added to feed once daily for a week. Spikof or W&unds in Hoof: The spike 
should be withdrawn, and with the aid of a breast*diill, a hole sliould be bon^l to the 
depth of the wound. It should be then cleaned out, spirits of salt poured in, and 
plugged tightly with cotton wool dipped in Htocltholm tar (repeated daily). Chaff or 
Mote in Horse*s Eye: Place finger on upper eye-lid jmd push back over top of eye. 
Remove chaff by placing finger in mixture of equal parts of honov and powdered resin. 
Wash out with warm water and Epsom salts. Founder: Drench with 1 pint fresh 
milk, 4 tablespoonfuls bicarbonate of soda, 1 tabicspoonful of ground ginger; followed 
2 hours later by 6 packets of Epsom salts and 1 tablesponfiil salt, in order to cause 
thirst and thus make the animal drink. Staml the animal on wet clay. Strangles: 
House animal in roomy place free from draughts. Apply turpentine "to abscess to 
draw it to a head. When the head forms lance it from top to bottom and syringe 
out occjasionally with Lysol or other antiseptic. Steam with turpentine in hot water. 
Add saltpetre to drinking water. Nose-hleeding of Racehorses: Syringe adrenalin 
chloride solution into nostrils. Extermination of Bot-Fly Eggs: Apply trjictor oil or 
other waste oil on any place whore eggs are soon. Trouble with Marr Footing: In 
cases of accidents such as ejection of womb, chloroform the mare and no further 
trouble would bo experienced and the expulsion would immediately ccJise. Place 
chloroform bag to horse’s nose at short intervals and watch the animal’s side for 
breathing. After trouble of this nature douche out with water and permanganate of 
potash, or insert a gelatine cajisulo containing 2 drains of bismuth anil 2 drams of 
iodoform. Warts on CoirTeats or Nose: Apply castor oil daily for a weiek, and if 
not removed rub dry lemon or acetic acid on warts. Discharge from Cow*s Nostrils: 
Blow burnt powdered alum into nostrils. Prevention of Millc Fever: Peed cow prior 
to calving with molasses added to feed. If affected with fever pump up; don’t tie 
the teats but tap the hole with finger and it will seal. Prevention of Bloat or Soursoh 
Poisoning m Sheep: Peed sheep prior to being put in field with chaff with either 
molasses, oats or bran added, and no trouble will be experienced. Pink-Eye in Sheep: 
Put affected animals in dark ventilated place, and to prevent infection rub equal parts 
of Stockholm tar and olive or castor oil over the eye—proved very effective. (Secretary, 
C. B. Currie.) 


THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY. 

The following paper was read by Mr. F. J. G. Collins at the Whitwarta Branch 
meeting on 15th July, 1935:— 

The dairying industry is worth about £40,000,000 to Australia annually and will be 
worth considerably more in the near future. It all depends on the skill, keenness and 
enterprise displayed by dairymen. 

There are several well-known breeds of dairy cattle in Australia, but there is no such 
thing as the ''Best*' breed, and I am positive that there never will ^ Upon the 
ability of tiie man in charge depend the results of any breed, and it is important that 
the dairyman devote his time and energies to the breed he considers best fitted to his 
own particular conditions, and if he wishes to be successful, he must be sure that his 
heart is in the particular l^eed he fancies. Most of our successful dairymeu now 
realise that testing is the only way to obviate feeding a lot of unprofitable cows. As 
a matter of fact the slogan, Whether the cow keeps you or you keep the cow” is 
worth keeping in mind when dairying. 

Always breed from the best producers, using a pure-bred bull. Tt is also necessary 
to give much attention to pasture improvement, involving the sowing of suitable grasses 
and clovers, together with the regular use of correct fertilisers and liarrowing. The 
modem dairy cow has come to be r^^rded as a machine, but it requires^ much more 
consideration than most machines if the full returii is to be obtainetl from i1. Tt must 
be managed with sound judgment and a great deal of comnionscmsc. Its hcaltli must 
be safeguarded; plenty of good water is vital. 

In making a choice of dairy cattle attention will be focused on Shorthorns, Red 
Polls, iEMeslans, and Guemseys; the latter being somewhat large cattle requiring a 
richer or more level country with heavier feeding than the lighter breeds, such ns the 
Ayrshire and Jersey. In hilly country and on the lighter grazing land the smallMt 
breeds will prove much better to handle. In Victoria many dairymen even prefer the 
lighter cattle on rich country, such cattle being bred especially for dairying without 
consideration for dual purpose values. . , . , ^ ^ ^ 

The hard times being experienced at present in the industry are even harder for the 
dairyman who uses the **scrub*' bull. That all the cattle breed societies have an 
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incroased membership since the drop in butter-fat prices is surely evidenice that the 
scrub (bull is a ba<i asset. It is beyond the power of dairymen to raise the price of 
butter-fat, but it is in every dairyman's power to get better returns from each and 
every cow. Bemembor that a good pure-bred cow which is a heavy producer is not as 
costly to maintain as the cow from the scrub bulL At present there is a big propor¬ 
tion of se<*(>nd grade cream going to the factories, and consequently a much lower return 
to the dairymen as a whole. In a paper such as this it would not be out of place to 
suggest som»‘ remedy to improve the jjercentage of choicest grade of ibutter in this State. 
I would suggest a much more rigid control of tlie industry by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, such as by making a higlier penalty on factories which grade first grade cream 
as choicest" (there is a very severe penalty in Victoria)', by making the factories 
submit to the Departnumt a list of all the suppliers of second grade cream. The Depart¬ 
ment could then have officers inspect the farms of tlie supiiliers oi the second grade 
cream, find out the cause of the cream grading soconil, and then give the dairyman 
instructions for the attainment of "choicest" cream. Buppliers who then ignore the 
officer's instructions, after a reasonable time had been given tnem, should be fined, if tlie 
fault of the grading of cream was through their uncleanliness. You perhaps wonder 
where the money for such a proposal is to come from, to pay the cost of the officers’ 
inspections, &c. 1 suggest that a levy be imposed of, say, Id. for first grade and 2d. for 
second grade cream, and from such fund the supervision of the dairies he paid for. You 
will then note that the supplier of "choicest" grade does not have to bear the cost of 
such 8u})crviRion. Well, why should he? It is not his fault that the other suppliers are 
sending inferior cream. If this proposal were adopted I am sure that In the course of 
two years the |>crcentagc of choicest cream in this State would be over 90 per cent., as 
compared with about 29 per cent, at present. 

It would be hard to estimate the value of a greater improvement on the quality of 
our cream; it would create better uniform quality, thus giving us better prices. I do 
not want this paper to be construed so as to mean that I am reflecting on the good work 
that the Department of Agriculture is doing through its very able officers. (Secretary, 
P. J. O. Collins.) 


POUIiTRY. 

ffKNS V, iNrUBATORB. 

In the course of a paper read at the Nelshaby Branch on 16th May, Mr. K. Noble 
said that the hen was the natural method of hatching and rearing, and though not 
always reliaVde, she w'ould supply natural heat, ventilation and care. On farms keeping 
10 or more fowls a 60-100 egg incubator was necessary. The average hatch was 40 
chicks from 60 eggs. The cost of fuel—Ingalls.—^was 2s. 6d. per liatch, the time taken 
in attending to the machine about 16 hours, the cost of the machine, allowing it a 
life of 20 years with 4 batches a yc.*ir, was about Is. 6d. per hatch. A brooder was 
also necessary and would cost about Is. 6d. per hatch; although cheaper to buy it would 
not have? the life of an incubator. The total cost of one hatch of 40 chicks from a 
60-egg machine was approximately 15s., or about 17s. with a 120-egg machine. The 
cost of feed per hen was approximately Id. per week. To raise 40 chicks, 4 hens 
sitting on 15 eggs each would be needed, costing Is. for feed. Time taken in attending 
to the hens might w'ell be 12 hours. Material used for nests and coops or house or 
yard taken over a number of years would reasonably be Is. per hatch. A further 
exist of Is. for feeding the hens during the brooding of the chicks made a reasonable 
total of 98. 6d. per hatch and rearing of chickens to the same age as with an incubator. 
It would be seen that the hens were probably cheaper than an incubator by 5 b. 6d. 
Eighty chickens from 8 hens would cost T5 b., as against 30s. with a 60-egg incubator, 
and 17s. with a 120-egg incubator. The cost was therefore greatly in favour of hens 
os against a small incubator, but very little against a large one, because a big machine 
cost very little more in either fuel or time than a small machine. A great disadvantage 
of hatching from hens was that the usual broody period was rather too late for good 
hatching with regard to development of the chickens. Also, unless they were fed 
very correctly their laying began when the price of eggs was falling. For that reason 
alone chickens hatched early would pay for the necessary equipment. Chickens hatched 
in July—the general time of hatching by incubator—^would develop and lay in December 
and continue through the period of high egg prices, except for a few which would 
moult if care was not taken. Chickens hatched in October—^the usual month for hen 
hatching—^would not begin laying except under very favourable conditions until June, 
a difference of 2 or 3 months in the cost of feeding, and with a falling price of eggs 
to follow. 

The Advantage of Bigh-Class Layvng Mens ,—^A hen must be fed on food suitable 
firstly to maintain the body and secondly to produce eggs. If a flock of 100 hens 
capable of producing 300 eggs, totalling 2,500 dozen, was compared with a flock of 
hens producing 100 eggs it would be seen that it would be necessary to keep 300 hens 
of the poor laying, lOD egg strain, to produce the same total of 2,500 dozen, and at 
the same time it would be necessary to feed an extra 200 hens, which would also need 
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further housiug accommodation and attention. Further, the 300 hens of the lOO egg 
strain would produce the bulk of their eggs between July and December, during which 
time eggs were cheapest. The 100 hens of the 300-egg strain would necessarily have 
to produce their eggs over a longer period, whereby they would secure a much higher 
average price per dozen. The returns ha4 been calculated (as shown below), the 
©ffgs of each strain being distributed over the general laying months of that strain, 
and priced by the prices received each month during May, 1934, to 1935:— 


£ s. d. 

100 hens of 300-egg strain produce 2,5(»0 dozen eggs at approximate 

average price of 8d. per dozen. 84 7 6 

300 hens of 100-egg strain produce 2,500 dozen eggs at approximate 

average price of 7d. per dozen. 74 7 6 

100 hens of 100-egg strain produce 833 dozen eggs at approximate 

average price of 7d. per dozen. 24 15 10 


The figures showed £10 in favour of the 300-egg strain on 2,500doz. eggs alone, 
without extra housing, &c. It also showed £59 lls. 8d. in favour of 100 hens of 
300 egg strain against 100 hens of 100-egg strain. The better layers would cost more 
to feed, but not £59 lls. 8d. above the cost of feeding the poorer layers. Feeding 
must bo studied carefully. Tests conducted at Parafield Poultry Station showed that 
high laying hens could not be expected to produce the maximum number of eggs if 
fed as are those on the average farm. Neither could hens of lower laying strains be 
expected to produce many more eggs if fed the same as those of good laying strain, 
although they would improve in time by such feeding, if combined with correct breeding 
from the best stock. Fowls of high laying strain would degenerate in a very short 
time if not fed and bred correctly. Also fowls bred to a high standard would be 
liable to sickness if not kept to that standard, although if cared for correctly they 
would not be more subject to illness thfin the average fowl. 

Selection of Eggs for Setting ,—Bince the trade demanded large eggs rather than 
large numbers of small eggs it was well to select eggs for incubation from those which 
were most likely to produce strong chickens of the best type, which in turn would 
produce largt* eggs. The eggs selected should be large*, but not overdarge, nor unshapely, 
nor those from pullets which were in tlieir first year's laying, because there was a 
tendency to degenerate in the size of both hens and eggs produced from frequent 
hatching from such eggs. When selecting the eggs, they should be tested by lamplight 
to see that none were cracked. Stale eggs could also bo detected; they showed a shadow 
within the shell which moved slowly when the egg was moved. It was caused by 
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part of the contents thickening and settling to one side. Such eggs, as well as those 
very light in colour, should be rejected. Where it was necessary to keep eggs several 
days befi)re the required number was collected, tliey would keep better if packed on end 
with the large end ujjwards. If necessary they could be kept a week before sotting; 
if BO, when hatching by incubator, the eggs should be heated slowly, reaching hatching 
temperature after 24 or 30 hours, because in older eggs the embryo which formed the 
chicken bectune weaker, and rapid heating wcaild destroy it. 

Incubators and a Few Faints on Hatching .—Adequate ventilation on incubators was 
necessary, but draughts should be avoided as they might cause* the eggs to be chilled 
on one side. Incubators of the hot air type were drier than hot water machines, 
needed a better moisture supply, and for the same reason needed less fuel. The correct 
temperature for hatching hen eggs was 101 degrees. In incubators the source of heat 
was generally above the eggs, so that one must allow for the temperature at the bottom 
level of the eggs being lower than at the top level. The bottom temperature was about 
99 degrees, which required the top temperature to be about 104 degrees. If more eggs 
were placed in the tray than it was intended to hold they would be tightly packed 
together, whicli would tend to retard the penetration of heat. The temperature must 
be high enough to start the germ in the egg growing, or it would weaken and die. 
Therefore the first few days were the must important, and half a degree at that stage 
would make a lot of difference. Later they would withstand much greater variation 
in temperature, except when about to hatch. Eggs near the outside of the tray 
received Ic^s heat tium eggs near the centre, and therefore should be changed abrmt 
when the eggs were being turned. Eggs needed a good supply of air, not only in the 
machine, but particularly when they were taken out to bo turned. The time of airing 
should be gradually increased to half an hour on the nineteenth day—^unless the weather 
was very cold—- after whicli the machine should be kejit closc?d if possible. Turning the 
eggs too near to the time of hatching resulted in some chickens being placed with the 
beak downwards, and many would not hatch after chipping if in that position. Over¬ 
heating the eggs continually or often would cause many ^ ^ dead-in-shells. Lack of 
moisture would x^roduce the same result. (Secretary, J. Lawrie.) 

MANURE IN THE ORCHARD. 

Fourteen members attended the meeting of the Warcowie Branch on Kith July, when 
Mr. F. Williams read the following paper:— 

Fniit trees, like other plants, derive a portion of their food—about" one-twentieth— 
from the soil. It follows, theiefoix', that a suffic-ieincy of plant food must be present 
in the soil in order that the orchard may thrive. 

It must be borne in mind that as far as plants of any description are concerned, 

enough is iis good as a feast.” Any manure present in the ground, over and above 
the plant's requirements, is surplus, and for an orchardist to put it there is waste. 
At this point it may be as well to mention that some manures benefit the plant by 
improving the physical condition of the soil. By physical condition is meant the 
texture, the heaviness or lightness of a soil, or its water-holding capacity. 

The error of supplying too much of any particular manure may be in the application 
of artificial manures, such os superphosphate or sulphate of ammonia. It is well 
known that many Australian soils are deficient in phosphoric acid. It is obvious 
therefore, that an over-application of nitrogen in the form of sulphate of ammonia is 
no remedy. Furthermore, it is difficult in many cases to ascertain just what manure or 
what particular plant food is lacking in any particular soil. 

In the apx)lication of artifi^cial manures lies another danger. It is well known that 
roots have two marked tendencies—(a) to be attracted by plant foods, and (h) to 

chase” water (hydrotropism, hydro—water). It follows, therefore, that care 
must be taken where the manure is applied. If the manure is applied superficially, <.e., 
on the surface, surface roots may result, to the detriment of the tree. Briefl^y, the 
further down a manure is placed, the better for the tree. 

In view of the difficulties confronting the fruitgrower, many of them overcome the 
difficulty by using a general manure, that is to say, one which supplies all foods, such 
as stable manure or green manure. 

£(table manure is good, but green manure which is ploughed into the soil is an 
imx)rovement, as it needs no carting and spreading, and contains all plant building 
su'rataiiceB, whereas, in the case of horse or cow manure, much of these substances have 
already been removed by the animal. The application of such a manure serves a two¬ 
fold purpose. It supplies all a plant's food reqpirements, as already stated, and, by 
the addition of humus, or deca3ring organic matter, it tightens-up a soil which is too 
light, or renders more friable a clayey soil, which may be too stiff; and the capacity to 
absorb and retain moisture is improved. 

The method of planting trees in an orchard requires some consideration. A planter 
must be guided by circumstances. A man who proposes to plant trees in a wet district 
would have to consider drainage, or his soil will become waterlogged and his plants 
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perish. In digging the holes, care should be taken to see that these are no deeper 
than the surface soil—^they must not penetrate the hard subsoil, or the hole may form 
a miniature reservoir, into which the water from the vicinity may drain, and drown 
the tree. 

No such problem confronts the man living in a dry district. In fact, just what the 
dweller in a rainy locality finds it most necessary to guard against, is what is most 
desirable in less favoured parts. To allow trees in these parts the best chance of 
surviving and flourishing, the deeper the hole the better, especially if the cavity 
extends below the hard subsoil, if such exists. Under these conditions, the infrequent 
rains, if encouraged, drain into the hole, and soaking through the loose soil surround’ 
ing the roots, permeate downwards, taking with it probiibly much of tlie '‘goodness'* 
of the soil in solution, anil encouraging the roots to follow. If small waterings are 
avoided (they induce a surface rootage), a deep and well developed root system is 
established which results in more rapid gro\^h, and probably a heavier crop. 
(Secretary, A. F. Orossman.) 

THE AaKICULTUEAE BUREAU. 

At the annual meeting of the Mount Hope Branch held on 16th July, and attended 
by 12 members, Mr. B. K. Speed read a paper entitled “Stimulating Interest in Our 
Branch of the Agricultural Bureau." Poor attendances in the past had been largely 
due to lack of variety in the programmes of the monthly meetings. Papers had been 
the subject at every meeting, and members refrained from taking part in the discussion 
for fear of hurting the feelings of the writer. The lack of discussion of papers 
caused members to lose interest. In order to aild variety to the programme he suggested 
holding a debate with 2 or ,3 members a side and the balance of the meeting acting 
as judges. An annual crop inspection would give members a knowledge of liow’ their 
neighbours worked their land. Usually only 9 meetings were held per year, and the 
above suggestions would help to add variety to the meetings. (Secretary, J. L. Vigar.) 

In the course of a paper read at the annual meeting of the Morcharil Branch _pn 
14th June, Mr. ("J. Halliday, junior, said that the year of Bureau activities just ended 
had been one of interest to most of the older members. Ho asked had it been the same 
to the younger members, or had it been a bore to them to attend mootings? If the 
interest was there the younger members would attend; and if the interest was lacking 
it was the ])art of the fdder members to do something to supidy that interest. The 
Branch could arrange more frequent visits and addresses by the local Departmental 
Instructors. Members should make every endeavour to induce visitors to attend 
meetings. If a non-member did not attend when invited the first time, he should be 
asked again. Mr. Halliday suggested that papers had had their day. They liiul been 
written and re-written and discussed until they had become a matter of routine at 
Bureau meetings. Something new was needed to awaken interest. Reports of past 
years all showed that improvements in farming practices were due to the Agricultural 
Bureau. If the Bureau \vas of such value to farmei’s 'in the past it would .be of 
even greater value to the farmers of the future, as the need for improvement was 
just as great as over it had been. (Seertary, E, T. Tilbrook.) 


QUESTION BOX. 

The meeting of the Wasleys Branch held on 11th July took the form of a Question 
Box. Seventeen members were present. Questumi Best tyi)e of harrow-bar to prevent 
dragging? JReply: A wooden or pipe bar fitted with Sin. wheels was best under damp 
conditions. A member suggested putting chains from the end of the bar to the swings 
to cause it to be lifted by the pull; or to place sticks through the adjustment loop 
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passed under the bar protrudinfi^ about Sin.—these would be most effective for leaves 
of 4 harrows. Backbands on the horses were also of assistance. Questwni Cause of 
a ewe producing twin lambs—whether caused by the condition she was in when mated 
or by the ram is mated with? Reply: Most Englisli rams were prolific producers, 

but better results wore obtained from cw^es in good condition than in poor condition. 
Queiftion: Would it be bent*ficial to roll barley or oat crops or leave them in a rough 
statef Reply \ Under dry seasonal conditions it was beneficial to roll oat crops, 
especially oats which had to be cut for hay. (Secretary, C. R. Currie.) 

OTHER REPORTS RECEIVED. 

Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Sooretary. 

Mount Gambier 

14/6/3fl 

South-Eastern District. 

1 16 1 “ Milk Fever and Calcium j 

J. E. Morphett 

Wolseley . 

8/4/36 

9 

Deficiency ”—A. C. 
MacMillan 

Harvest Reports . 

E. W. Sharrad 

Wolseley . 

18/6/36 

140 

Social. 

E. W. Sharrad 

Wolseley . 

10/6/36 

10 

Discussion. 

E. W. Sharrad 

Tantanoola .... 

7/7/35 

16 

Annual Meeting . 

L. J. C. Osborne 

Allandale East . 

11/7/36 

14 

Address—^W. H. Downes 

H. T. Laslett 

Rendelsham ... 

1 13/7/35 

8 

Annual Meeting . 

F. Todd, jun. 

Penola . 

1 18/7/35 

8 

Annual Meeting . 

F. W. Hinze 

Brownlow . 

12/6/36 

Lower 

16 

North District. 

“ Farm Book-keeping "— 

A. R. Stcinborner 

Koonui\ga. 

10/7/36 

20 

G. H. Biar 

Annual Minding. Debate— 

H. Mibus 

Black Springs .. 

9/7/35 

10 

Pigs V. Poultry 
Discussion ...'. 

K. H. Dunn 

Buchanan . 

10/7/36 

12 

Question Box . 

L. V. Bell 

Roscdalo . 

—/6/36 

12 

Address—C. A. Goddard 

W. E. George 

Rosedale . 

24/6/35 

12 

“ Fruit Trees B. 

W. E. George 

Hanson . 

9/7/35 

22 

Huodiger 

Annual Meeting . 

M. deN. Lucas 

Blyth. 

12/7/36 

28 

Travel Talk, Canada and 

R. H. Eime 

Penwortham ... 

20/6/36 

.. 8 

U.S.A.—D. N. MarUn 
Address—M. W. Aird ... 

A. R. Jonner 

Tarlee . 

16/7/36 

25 1 

Annual Meeting. Address 

N. L. Clarke 

Greenock. 

16/7/36 

18 

—H. J. Apps 

Annual Meeting . 

A. Schubert 

Stockport . 

12/7/36 

15 

Annual Meeting . ! 

R. Koch 

Gladstone . 

9/7/36 

Middle 

14 

North District. 

Address—C. A. Goddard. 

Max Hoare 

Gladstone . 

30/6/35 

21 

Paper—Mr. Dimmore 
Annual Mooting. Stock 

Max Hoare 

Beetaloo Valley 

16/7/35 

9 

AilmentsBundle 
Annual Meeting . 

B. W\ Giddings 

Snowtown. 

12/7/35 

14 

Annual Meeting I'.-, 

A. R. Hooking 

Wandcarah. 

18/7/36 

8 

Address—H. B. Barlow . 

L. A. Jacobs 

Redhill. 

Appila . 

16/7/36 

4/7/36 

9 

Upper ! 
100 

Annual Meeting ..^ 

North District. 

Annual Meeting (Social).. 

Lanoo Harris 

E. H, Wurst 

Murraytown ... 

18/6/36 

11 

“ Care of Farm Machinery^” 

E^ B. Pitman 

Murraytown ... 

16/6/36 1 

11 

—A. Scholz 

Discussion—“ F.A*Q* 

E. B. Pitman 

Black Rock .... 

4/6/36 

6 

Wheat ” 

Annual Meeting . 

R. B. Kitto j' 

Morchard. 

12/7/36 

11 

Exhibit of Useful Devices, 

E. Tilbrook 

Baroota. 

8/7/36 

12 

etc. 

“ Horse and Cattle Breed¬ 

E. W. Hulster i 

Wilmington ... 

16/7/36 

26 

ing ”—S. 6. S^e 
Annual Meeting ’. 

h ) 

P.C.Cole 

Eurelia ....- 

24/7/36 i 

13 

Annual Meetinsr . 

E. P. WaU 
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Otrsb Bbpobts Reositbii — continued . 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 



1 1 

Yorkb Pbninsttla District. 

Weavers..*. 

1/7/36 

16 

Paper—^L. M. Gleeson ... 

Brentwood .... 

14/6/35 

16 

Addresses—R. Hill and 

F. Richards 

Brentwood .... 

13/6/36 

12 

** Government Assistance 
to Farmers ”—J. J. 
Hornier 

Bute. 

20/6/36 

6 

Formal. 

Bute. 

18/7/36 

7 

Annual Meeting . 

Paskeville . 

16/7/36 

1 10 1 Annual Meeting . 1 

Western District. 

Balombah. 

8/7/36 

14 

Address—H. I). Adams . 

Maltee . 

4/7/36 

14 

Annual Meeting . 

HntaUe . 

26/6/36 

10 

Question Box . 

Green Patch ... 

11/7/36 

7 

Discussion. 

Taragoro . 

11/7/36 

0 

Annual Meeting . 

Balumba . 

17/7/36 

13 

“ Control of Posts ”— 

A. Jericho 

Minnipa. 

16/7/36 1 

— 

Annual Meeting . 

^gery. 

Kyanoutta. 

16/7/36 

12 

Annual Meeting . 

4/6/36 

1 

16 

“ How to Improve our 
Grasses ”--M. O’Brien 
and E. A. KoUy 

K3^aoutta. 

2/7/36 j 

i 

12 

Homestead Meeting at 
property of E. A. Kelly 


Secretary. 


H. W. ComiBh 
J. H. Boundy 


J. £. Swann 
E. Schwarz 

S. D. Ramsey 
C. J. WhiUas 

T. Winters 
J. £. Swann 

W. H. Crowther 
A. Bay 
E. A. KoUy 


E. A. Kelly 


Eastsbn District. 


Coomandook ... 

2/7/36 

16 

Address—R. L. Griffiths . 

Yurgo. 

24/6/36 

9 

“ My Methods of 

Cropping ”—Bullen 

Lameroo . 

12/7/36 

17 

Annual Meeting. “ Care 
Farm Machinery ”— 

J. H. Spratt 

Coonalpyn. 

10/7/36 

11 

Homestead Meeting, 
i’runing Demonstration 
—E. Leishman 

Marama. 

19/7/36 

8 

Annual Meeting . 

Ramco. 

1/7/36 

11 

Address—E. Leishman... 

Ramoo. 

16/7/36 

10 

Annual Meeting . 

Coomandook ... 

26/7/36 

12 

Annual Meeting. Question 
Box 

** Care and Handling of 
Wool”—W. Whitehead 

Chapman Bore.. 

22/7/36 

12 


W. R. Trestrail 
H. M. MacKenzie 

A. Q. Potter 


C. C. George 


Thos. C. Hinkley 
J. J. Odgers 
J. J. Odgers 
W. R. Trestrail 

J. P. KroUig 


SOTTTH AND HiLLS DISTRICT. 


Blackwood .. 

Xivn|[{vr>»od. • • • 


Hartley . 
Frayrwe 


Eohmiga . 

Shoal Bay. 

Cherry Gardens 


Port Elliot. 

Blaokheath .... 
McLaren Flat... 
Inman Valley... 


9/7/36 

— 

Annual Meeting . 

is/e/os 

lO 

Meetiner— 

Mr. A. Cameron 

10/7/35 

7 

Annual Meeting . 

11/7/36 

10 

“ Marketing H. 

Schofield 

10/7/36 

12 

Annual Meeting . 

16/7/36 

4 

Annual Meeting . 

13/7/36 

9 

” Fattening Pigs 

D. B. Blakeley 

20/7/36 


Annual Meeting . 

18/7/36 

7 

Annual Meeting . 

11/7/36 

24 

Address—^A. Ophel . 

25/7/36 

10 

Annual Meeting . 


[. Goldsack 
[. G. Haines 

7. J. Brook 
[. H. Ramm 

H. Waltew 
B. BeU 
.. R. Stone 

. C. Keen 
;. H. Paech 
. T. Wait 
. Haoklin 
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WOMEN’S BBANGHES. 

SUBJECTS FOB BUREAU HEETINOS. 


If you have no other subject in mind, here is a list from which you might choose when 
asked to contribute to your branch programme. 


The Farm. 

The Homo. 

General. 

Dairying— 

Home Management— 

Inter-Branch Visits 

Caro of Milk and Cream 

Furniture— 

Competitive Exhibition 

Bnttermaking 

Choice 

Flower Show 

CheoBcmaking 

Repairing 

Practical Demonstrations 

Pigs— 

Needlework 

Social 

Bacon Caring 

Knitting 

Music in the Home 

Beekeeping— 

Rugmaking 

Good Reading 

Honey 

Horticulture— 

Clothing— 

Choice 

Hobbies 

Physical Culture 

I^^r Saving Hints 

Vegetable Growing 

Repairing 

Flower Growing 

Dressmaking 

Spring Cleaning 

Poultry— 

Pattern Afternoon 

Entertainment in the Home. 

Dressing 

Children— 


Incubation 

Care and Management 


Rearing Chicks 

Cooking— 


Turkeys 

Recipes 


Ducks 

Recipes for Christmas 
Lunches 

Jam Making 

Fruit Preserving 

Fruit Drying 



Fruit, Vmue of 

Pickles and Sauces 



Sweet Makiim 

Exhibition of Home Crafts 



Christmas Gifts 

Home Nursing 



THE USE OF OUOUMBEBS. 


The- followinsf recipes were given by Mrs. W. Patterson at the meeting of the 
Williamstown Branch held on 11th April:— 


Pickled Cucumbers or Gherkins, —Obtain cucumbers or gherkins carefully picked and 
08 near the same sue as possible. Make a brine strong enough to float an egg^ and for 
every 2 quarts of white vinegar, add ioz. cloves, loz. of white ginger (bruised), ^oz. 
mustard seed, ioz, of mace. Boil the brine and pour over cucumbers in an earthenware 
jar. Leave overnight. Next day drain off quite dry. Put all spices and vinegar in a 
etowpan and bring to boil for a few minutes. Pack cucumbers into a jar, strain the 
vinegar over them and let stand 24 hours, then put all back into the stewpan. Let 
simmer until cucumbers are green, but do not boil. Put in jars or bottles and seal at 
once. If sweet pickle is preferred add a breakfast cup of sugar. 

Mustard Cucumber and Apple Piekle, —^21bs. cucumbers, lib. each apples, onions and 
sugar, ioz. tumeric, 1 teaspoon mustard, 1 tablespoon plain flour, a few chillies, allspice 
and cloves to taste. Peel and cut cucumbers, nppii»B on#i rminma Add or^nd handful nf 
on,i6 puwto uii Tiigia. XU the morning drain off the liquid and put into preserving 
pan. Cover with vinegar and add sugar, also cl<yves and allspice in a little bag. Boil 
18 or 20 nnnutes. When boiling, add mustard and tumeric mixed with vinegar, and 
bni»g to a boil again. It is ready for use when cold. 


Inf Chttt»cy.-^lbs. each cucumber, apples and onions, 21bs. sugar, 

rSf' ^ handsful raisins and/or sultanas, loz. peppercorns, ioz. cayenne popper. 

cucumbers, apples, onions and sprinkle with salt and stand overnight. Stnun 
and add ingredients and tMiver with vinegar. Boil for 1 hour. 

Pickled Cu^mbers.^20 cucumbers, apple or long, freshly pileked. Lay in a gtronir 
hours, then take out and drain. Boil enough vinegar to cover them, to which 
allspice a few chillies and bay leaves, and a small cup of sugar have been 
cucumbers into boUing vinegar and stand 3 minutes. ^ Cool in vinegar and 
then put m jars and seal down. (Secretaiy, Mrs. A. Oundy.) ^ 
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CONFERENCE OF UPPER NORTH WONOEN’S BRANCHES. 

The members of the Wepowie Wirnien’s Branch have every reason to be proud of 
the success which attended tiioir first effort at organising a district conference. Mrs. 
J. Burns (Wepowie) presided over the meeting, there being a record attendance of 
women at all the sessions—ilelegates being present from Burolia, Wirrabara, Belalie, 
Wilmington, Morchard, and Wepowie Branches. In addition the women of the local 
Branch arranged the catering for approximately .*100 people, and assisted in the staging 
of an excellent exhibit of preserved fruits, small goods, jams, needlework, &c. 

The following resolutions were carried 

1. Tliat the Baby Health Train be sent out on the narrow gauge systems to 
outback towns where it is a necessity, as doctors are not so plentiful as with the 
distri(*,t8 on the broad gauge lines. 

2. That the Women ^s Bureau Section of the Journal of Agrioulturc be enlarged 
and improved. 

3. That this confercJice is in juford with the suggestion of tJ»e Narridy Women's 
Branch that a non-cjunpctitivc exhibition of women's Ivanclicrafls should be sta.ged 
at the Anim-al Congress. 



Ezbiblt staged by tbo Wepowie Branches of the Agricultural Bureau at the Upper North 
Conference, Booleroo Centre, 17th July, 1936. 

Miss E. Campbell, Dip. Dom, Econ. (Education Department), addressed the Con¬ 
ference, and Mr. J. O. Hatter (District Dairy Instructor) spoke on the care of milk 
and cream on the farm. 

The following pa/pers were read and discussed:— 

BBNOVATZNa AND JUSPAIRUNtf oxicrxruxtwr. 


[Mrs. Fred Cummings (Belalie).] 

Many a garment which in more prosperous days was cast aside, is now renovated 
and refashioned. Last season’s frock is quite fresh with a new vest or collar and 
perhaps a little alteration to the sleeves, which always date a garment. 
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A costume makes a xiice coat frock for the house when past out-door wear, and a 
tweed coat may be fashioned into a wrap-round skirt. On large figures frocks always 
wear under the arms first, and it is annoying to find a frock of good material spoilt 
in this manner. Such a frock con be renovated by cutting out the worn parts, then 
making a yoke or pinafore effect with contrasting material. The sleeves may be hll 
contrast, or top of one kind and lower part of the other. A glance through the fashion 
books will give plenty of ideas. Adult garments can always be made over for 
children. Small pinnies or bloomers may be made from men’s fashion shirts, while 
Fuji silk shirts make blouses or bloomers. It is just the collars and sleeves of shirts 
which wear out, leaving quite a lot of good material to be used up. The best pieces 
of a worn-out flannel will often make a flannel for a small boy, and a pair of knickers 
with lots of wear in them may be cut from a pair of worn-out tweed trousers. Made 
with double scats they last longer. 

It is often a problem to know what to do with the clothes of the growing girlj they 
so soon l>ecoiue too short or too tight. If the sleeves and bust of a frock are too tight, 
cut the frock off at the waist and make a skirt to wear with jumper or blouse. If not 
too short, it could be made into a pinafore frock by cutting out the sleeves and the 
nock, then binding the edges with military braid, bias binding, or pieces of the same 
material cut on the bias. If a pinafore frock is too short, it may be lengthened by 
joining short pieces with pointed ends on each shoulder. Finish with buttons on the 
points back and front. Another way to lengthen a frock is to open out the belt and 
stitch it into the waist of the frock, a wider belt of the contrast material will hide the 
join, and a couple of inches are added to the length. If the hem of a child’s frock is 
bound with bias binding before being hemmed, to lengthen, undo the hem, press, and 
the job is finished. 

When renovating, do not forget the useful packet of dye. If the directions with 
each packet are followed carefully, home dyeing is simple, and a faded garment has 
a new appearance after a dip in the dye bath. If it is not necessary to do these things 
for children in the home in spare time, use up old garments to clothe some poor 
unfortunate child who is in need of warm clothing. 

Befairino Clothing. 

^*A stitch in time saves nine,” is well worth remembering when taking care of 
clothing. A small hole or tear neglected soon becomes a big one, and requires more 
than the proverbial nine stitches to repair it. Repairing is an important part of 
woman’s work, more especially where there is a family to clothe. 

Men’s and boys’ garments are usually the most difficult to keep in repair, so these 
hints may be useful. Frayed edges of coat fronts, sleeves, and the edges of vests 
look very untidy, and these may be bound with braid or some matching material cut 
on th^ bias. Another way is to pare the rough edges and buttonhole with strong 
thread. The following is a quick way to patch the knees of men’s trousers:— Bip up 
the side seams and cut out the worn part. Cut a piece of material (the same or a near 
match) a little bigger than the worn piece. Stitch the new piece to the top and 
bottom edges, then stitch the side seams again and the job is finished. Sometimes a 
hole is tom in a perfectly good suit, and the best way to repair this is to dam it 
neatly with threads drawn from the same material. If none of the material is 
available, puU some threads from the inside seams of the trousers. A tear mended 
in this way is not noticeable. With school boys, mother’s trouble is to keep sound seats 
in their knickers. Tlie best way is to reseat instead of patching. Again it Is wise to 
nse a piece of the same material or a match as near as possible. Unpick the lining 
^Auux me waist, then unpick the side and back seams and cut out the worn parts. Out 
new pieces a little bigger than the old to allow for turnings. Join to the top and 
bottom where the old pieces were cut off. Press the seams well,* then stitch the sides 
and back seams and press again. Attach the lining to the waist and the knickers will 
be as good as new, with no unsightly ^bull’s eye” patches to annoy the small wearer. 
Men’s trousers may be mended in the same manner. See that trouser buttons are 
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tewn on tightly, use very strong cotton or thread (crochet cotton in a coarse number is 
good). Put a pin through the material at the back and sew over this. When the pin 
is removed it leaves the threads loose, and if the cotton is twisted round and round 
under the button it forms a strong hold. When the tail of a flannel shirt wears out, 
put a fresh one on with new flannel, not old. Patches on flannel*should be herring- 
boned on the raw edges; a flannel patch is too thick and bulky if turned in and hemmed. 
Patch underpants with a piece from an old pair. This is better than darning, but be 
sure the material is put on the same way or it will not stretch or give. If the cuffs 
on a shirt wear and the rest of the garment is sound, unpick the cuff and take it off. 
Turn the part that was inside towards the outside and stitch it on again. The worn 
part of the cuff, which naturally comes on the inside after it has been turned, should 
be neatly darned with cotton or silk. Often the sleeve of a coloured fashion shirt 
wears into a hole and no matching material is at hand for a ^ut off the 

tail for patches and put on a new tail of some plain material. When putting new 
neck-bands on shirts, cut pieces for the fronts and put on with the neck band. It 
saves the wear on the front. It is easier to X)atch the children's bloomers if l^he 
seams are unpicked and the patches joined in with the seams. To save time, stitch 
the patches on with the sewing machine. Stitch close to the edge and it is quite 
neat and very strong. Then cut out the worn parts and hem by hand. When putting 
a patch on a frock or apron with a pattern on the material, put the patch on the 
right side, and take care to match the pattern exactly. Holes or tears in woollen 
frocks are neater if darned with threads drawn from the same materiiil. Stocking 
mending is a problem to mothers of families. Dam the holes on the cross and they 
wear better. Use a mushroom darner for large holes. It is a great help, and double 
wool will fill the hole quicker. Too many dams are not comfortable so it is better to 
put new feet in the socks or stockings. Cut out the worn feet and replace with fresh 
ones cut from the legs of an old pair. If too short, unpick the hem at the top, or 
add a piece to the top. Home knitted socks or stockings may have new feet knitted 
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to the lege by cutting off the feet and picking up the stitches. This is less work aad 
gives the socks a new lease of life. With silk or lisle stockings, one must stop a 
ladder at once or it will run the whole length of the stocddng and spell ruination. If 
the silk stockings are good ones, it pays to get them repaired. One can buy a special 
needle for repairing silk stockings, but it is a groat strain on the eyesight, and scarcely 
worth the risk, when one can get them mended by an expert at a reasonable charge. 

This hint is worth trying; when buying stockings procure two pairs the same, then 
if one stocking gets a ladder, it will still be possible to use the odd one by making 
up a pair from the others. __ 

APPLES AND THEIR DSES IN THE HOME. 

[Mrs. P. Cole (Wilmington).] 

As good apples possess valuable properties, their medicinal value cannot be over¬ 
estimated, and as a general rule, they are so cheap as to be within the reaich of all 
households. Fruit is es^jecially necessary to children, and they tire very quickly of 
baked and stewed apples, but if they are presented in new and attractive forms, they 
will be readily consumed and appreciated. The white of an egg whipped to a stiff 
froth, sweetened and placed on stewed apples or spread over the baked ones, and 
served ;i8 a frosting will appeal to the children at all times, and if the apples are 
supplied with stuffings of raisins, dates, or apricot jam, these all make for variety 
and will ensure a speedy disapx)earance. Variety in cooked ap^de dishes is a con¬ 
summation not always attained by the home cook, and these somewhat different sweets 
will surely meet with a warm welcome. 

Recipes. 

Apple Custard Tudding. —Pare, core and quarter lib. of apples, and cook in 2 table¬ 
spoons of water until soft. Remove from the stove, add a pinch of salt, a small cup 
of sugar, a generous tablespoon of butter and the grated rind and juice of 1 lemon. 
Mix 1 cup fine bread crumbs with 1 level tablespoon cornflour. Adjl 1 cup milk and 
the well beaten yolks of 2 eggs. Beat well with the a|pple mixture, leave for 20 
minutes, then pour into a well grciiscd piedish, find bake about 45 minutes in a very 
moderate oven until a delicate biscuit colour. Whisk the 2 egg whites very stiffly with 
2 level salts])oons of cream of tartar. Pile in rough heaps on pudding, and return 
to oven to set. Serve hot or cold with cream or custard. 

Apple and Cornmeal Mould, —^Pare, core, and slice very thinly 11b. cooking apples. 
Squeeze the juice of a lemon over and add the grated lemon rind. Pour 2 cux)B milk 
over 1 cup cornmeul, add 1 saltspoon salt, 2 tablespoons finely chopped suet, 1 cup 
brown sugar, 2 tablespoons fine breadcrumbs and 2 well beaten eggs. Stir in tffleed 
apples, add 1 level teaspoon of carb. soda dissolved in 1 tablespoon boiling water, mix 
all well together and pour into a generously butfered basin. Cover and steam 3 hours. 
Serve with custard or sweet white sauce. 

Apple Conserve—lAslke a syrup by boiling 2 cups loaf sugar and 1 cup water for 
10 minutes; pare and core 6 apples. Out each into 8 pieces and drop into boiling syrup. 
Peel u navel orange, remove pith, chop coarsely, add to the boiling apples and cook 
carefully ao to .*10 minutes^ then pour into small glass jars and store as any other 
preserve. 

Apple Loaf ,—Those who make their own bread will find this a delicious recipe. When 
making a batcli of bread, leave enough dough to make a small loaf, and work into it 1 
tablespoon butter, 2 tablespoons castor sugar, ai pinch of powdered cloves, and 2 well 
beaten eggs, add sufficient flour to make a light dough, and set to rise in a warm place 
until twice the size. Divide into 3 equal pieces and flatten each piece out to fib an 
oblong bread baking tin. Well butter the loaf tin, put the first layer of dough in and 
cover with a good layer of finely chopped cooking apples; cover with the second layer 
of dougii, more apples, and lastly a third layer of dough. Put in a warm place 
to rise to the top ot th^ tin. Brush lightly with egg white, shake castor sugar over 
and bake in a good oven for 1 hour until brown. Serve hot with brown sugar and 
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eream or treacle sauee; or cold cut into slices well buttered; or with honey served 

separately. Excellent fare for a picnic hamper. 

Baked Apple Dwnplings. —^Peel 6 medium-sized apples very thinly and core them. 
Po not cut them up. Put sugar and cloves in eacli apple and roll pastry around each 

one. Place on greased tin and bake slowly for i hour. 

Apple Pamcakes. —2 eggs, 2 cups milk, 1 cup mincod apples, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 
cup dour, 1 teaspoon baking powder. Beat eggs well, add milk, sind gradually add 
dour to a smooth batter. Beat well and add sugar, apple and baking powder. Fry in 
a hot buttered fryhag pan; dust with sugar and serve. 

Baked Apple PuddAng, —^WcU butter a pudding basin and sprinkle freely with brown 
sugar. Prepare a short crust and line the basin with this. Fill the bjisin with apples, 
sprinkle with sugar and lemon juice and phice a layer of pastry on top. Bake in 
hot oven and serve with sweet sauce. 

Apple Snowhails. —The remains of a cold rice pudding, 4 or .5 apples, castor sugar. 
Peel and core apples and coat them with the mixture, which must be thick to mould 
round the fruit. Tie those in cloths or carefully place them in a steamer and cook 
for about I hour until the apples arc cooked through. Place on a hot dish., sprinkle 
very freely with castor sugar, and serve with a little inelted red currant jolly poured 
around. 

Apple and Fig Boly Poly, —2 or 3 apples, 2oz8. figs, 2ozb. sugar, pinch of nutmeg, 
ilb. suet pastry, peel and core apples and cut the figs in strips (after being soaked if 
dry figs are used). Prepare the suet crust, roll this out and place apples and hgs on it. 
Roll up and tie in a scalded cloth. Boil 2 hours. Serve with white sauce. 

Smeei crust for Top of Apple Pudding, — 6ozb. fine bread crumbs and 4oz8. sugar. 
Arrange very closely in a piedish the apples, peeled and cored, with sugar. Spread 
the mixture of breadcrumbs and sugar upon the apples, smooth it down firmly, sift 
some sugar over the surface and bake in a quick oven about J hour. 

Apple and Bice Meringue, —1 cup rice, 1 gill milk, 1 dessertspoon sugar, 1 egg, 
1 teaspoon butter, apples. To tho well boiled rice add the thick yolk of egg, butter 
and sugar. Stir over fire until quite hot, but not boiling. Add the well beaten white, 
keeping a little back to decorate with. Put some stewed apples at the bottom of the 
diish. Put some rice mixture on top and decorate with unused white of egg. Set in 
oven until a pale brown. 

Bi/rd Nest Pudding, —6 large apples, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 tablespoon butter, 3 
eggs, 2 teaspoons flour, 1 pint milk. Peel and core apples. Cut in half and make 
hole in centre. Fill with paste made of cinnamon and butter. Put in dish. Pour 
over batter made of eggs, flour, and milk. Bake 1 hour. 

Apple Tapioca. —1 teacup fine tapioca, lib. apples of uniform size and a few cloves. 
Wash the tapioca well, drain and soak overnight in 1 pint of lukewarm and slightly 
sweetened water. Core the apples without peeling or cutting, stick a clove into each 
apple and place them in a piedish. Pour the soaked tapioca over the apples and bake 
until tender. Serve hot or cold, with milk and sugar, cream or custard. 

Fried Apples for Pork Curries, or Sausages, —6 apples, frying fat. Peel and core 
the apples and cut across in thick rings. Fry in hot fat for 5 minutes. Drain and 
serve in a hot dish. 

Apple Jelly, —6 largo apples, ilb. sugar, i pint water, 1 lemon, a few drops cocliineal, 
loz. leaf gelatine; peel, core and stew apples in the water, add grated lemon rind and 
juice. Add sugar and rub the pulp if lumpy through a sieve. Dissolve the gelatine 
in a little warm water and stir into the apple mixture. Add also the cochineal. Place 
in a wetted mould and allow to set. Turn out and serve with cream. 

Apple Cheese Cakes, —lib. apples, ilb. sugar, loz. butter, 2 eggs, a little grated 
lemon rind, ilb. good pastry, prepare the pastry and line some patty pans with this. 
Prepare the apple mixture peeling, coring and stewing the apples. Add the 
butter, eggs and lemon rind, and stir well. Place a little of the mixti^”* each pastry 
case and cover with narrow strips of pastry. Brush witi' of egg and bake for 

20 minutes until nicely browned. 
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Apple Nut Cake, — 2 cups flour, 1 cup sugar, i cup butter, cups warm stewed 
apples (unsweetened and dry), 3 dessertspoons cocoa, 2 level teaspoons bicarb. Boda^ 

1 teaspoon each of grated nutmeg, cinnamon and mixed spice, i cup each of raisins 
and chopped walnuts. Cream butter and sugar, dissolve teaspoons soda in hot 
apple pulp and add other ingredients, and lastly mix in flour with level teaspoon cream 
tartar and other i teaspoon soda. Put into a well greased shallow tin and bake i hour 
in moderate oven. 

Apple Tart, —2 tablespoons butter, 2 tablespoons sugar, 2 tablespoons water, 1 egg, 

2 cups S.B. flour, pinch salt, halve the mixture, roll out and spread stewed apples on 
paste and roll the other half of paste and put on top. This is an excellent tart and 
can be served at afternoon tea cut in diamond shapes with whipped cream on top and 
good for lunches as it keeps so moist. 

Apple Sandwich, —Grate a ripe apple finely, blanch and halve some almonds, mig 
with the apple and arrange between slices of buttered bread, add a little whipped 
cream if desired. 

Cream and Appde Sandwich. —2 cooking apples, 1 tablespoon chopped walnuts, 3 
tablespoons cream, white bread and butter. Peel, core and cut apples into thin slices. 
Place on buttered bread. Cover with cream, sprinkle with walnuts and pair. 

Tickled Apples. —Something rather different from the usual run of pickles and more 
pleasing to the palate can be made with cooking apples. About dozen small apples; 
allow lil quarts vinegar, 3lba. sugar, loz. whole spice, loz. whole ginger (bruised and 
broken), 1 teaspoon cloves, 1 or 2 blades mace, boil the vinegar with the sugar and 
spices (tied in muslin bag), put in the apples and cook gently, not letting them break 
when they are cooked. Lift them out and place them in a large jar, pour the spiced 
vinegar over them and sot the bag of spice on top, tie down when cold. 

Apple and Tomato Chutney. —Gibs, tomatoes, 11b. sugar, 4 large apples, 1 pint vinegar, 
1 tablespoon salt, ^oz. cayenne pepper, 2ozs. garlic, loz. cloves, llozs. white ginger, 
boil 3 hours until thick. 

Apple and Fig Jam. —^AUow 31bs. of preserving sugar to 11b. of figs> 3 pints of 
apple juice, and 1 pint water. Boil figs slowly in water, for 11 hours, add the apple 
juice and sugar, and stir the mixture well until every particle of sugar has dissolved. 
Continue to boil it until a little jellies when tested on a plate. 

Apple Cider. —Take 81bs. apples, llgalls. water, 1 heaped cup soft sugar, 1 teaspoon 
compressed yoast. Cut apples into small pieces and add water, bring to the boil, and 
immediately place in a cool room to cool. *When lukewarm mix the yeast with 1 cup 
of the warm liquid and add to the mixture, leave for two days, then strain through 
muslin, add sugar and stir well; when dissolved, bottle and tie d.own corks. Yeast 
may be omitted, in which case add raisins to each bottle to hasten the action. Will be 
ready for use in two days. 

An apple eaten before retiring at night is excellent for removing all food from the 
teeth. 

There are those who feel so enervated during the extreme heat that the idea of food 
is revolting, but a few pieces of fresh fruit will usually tempt them. An apple is an 
excellent substitute for meat, and much better than a meal taken under protest. 

BBEAD MAKING ON THE PABM. 


[Mrs. M. Ghristofhersek, Wilmington.] 

The piincipal factor in making good bread is good yeast and good flour. Host of the 
recipes are too complicated, and take too much time and labour for the busy housewife. 
The following method is most simple, and gives good results. 

^\vhen cooking potatoes for dinner, take out 1 medium-sized potato, and mash 
it, and add 1 cupxu\ water that the potatoes were boiled in. Leave until cool. Pour 
1} cups of boiling water on ui** heaped tablespoon of hops and boil 4 or 5 minutes. 
Put 1 tablespoon each of flour and sugar i^asin and mix, then strain the boiling 
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Ilop mter on to it, stirring 'wbile poiiring it on. Allow to eool, then, mix potato and 
hop mixture together, pat in yeast bottle, and tie cork down. The yeast should be 
ready for use in about 6 hours. 

Bread. —Gibs, flour, 2 tableqroons salt, 3 pints warm water (or half-separated milk), 2 
cups of yeast, 8i^ fllour and salt into dry, clean bread pan. Make a well in centre 
of flour and gradually stir in liquid and yeast. Mix into nice dough and then knead 
for 20 minutes. It should then feel smooth and springy to the touch. Cover up 
warmly in winter and leave to rise overnight (in summer time mix the dough in the 
morning, on aeeount of it rising so much more quickly). 

In the morning knead it down, taking care not to mix more flour into it—^just 
enough to keep the hands from sticking. Divide into four, and form into loaves. Put 
into warm greased bread-tins (ligihtly floured). Place tins on oven door, cover with 
cloth, and leave to rise for an hour, or imtll it has doubled its bulk and the tin fe^ 
light. About 15 minutes before the bread is ready for the oven, close oven door and 
heat; then bake for 1 hour. When coukc^d, the bread should give a hollow souml when 
tapped on the bottom. The above quantity of yeast is sufficient for the bread recipe 
and for the following yeast cake recipe. 

Rbgipss. 

Yeaet Cake. —^llb. flour, pinch salt, 3oz8. or 4oz8. butter or dripping, 5ozs. sugar, 3oz8. 
or 4oz8. sultanas, 1 cup milk, easenice of lemon, i cup yeast, 1 or 2 eggs. Add little 
more milk if only 1 egg is used. Sift flour and salt, rub in shortening, add sugar, 
fruit, make milk hot and add to beaten egg. Add yeaat, pour into dry ingredients and 
mix thoroughly. Cover some as bread and leave to rise overnight. In the morning put 
into greased flat dish and leave to rise 14 hours before baking. When ready to bake, 
brush top over with thin cream and sprinkle the following mixture on top;—4 cup sifted 
flour, I cup sugar, 1 teaspoon of cinnamon; rub in 2oz8. or Sozs. of butter—enough to 
make it crumbly. Bake 40 minutes. 


GIVIMO THE OHILDRBK A BIBTHDA7 PABT7. 

[Mr.s. .1. Bukns, Wepowie.] 

A birthday party! What colour and gaiety the word conjures up in childish minds. 
The balloons, paper caps, and gaily set table need cost very little in money; just a little 
time and trouble and the food need not be rich to achieve success. It is the way it is 
served and the little flnishing touches that are in keeping with tibe party atmosphere. 
The first thing is the birthday cake. Turn the cake into a merry-go round. Bwirl the 
icing, pink for choice, round the top of the cake, which for small children should be a 
plain sponge. In the centre the pole is a striped candy stick, and from it run pink 
ribboni^ which are stuck down to the edge with gum drops. At the end of each ribbon 
—as though marching round—^placo a tiny toy animal, which later can be souvenired. 
A large circle of cardboard underneath the cake is covered with white paper, and 
here the candles are fixed. A variation of the foregoing is a gay mayx>ole with little 
dolls instead of animals. 

When choosing the ^'menu^' for the party, here are a few novel ideas that will aivpeal 
to them. For the sandwiches, butter bread and make a sandwich of banana sprinkled 
with sugar and a little lemon juice, butter on top, and sprinkle with “hundreds and 
thousands.” 

Inttle cakes are always a favourite. Becipe; Cream about 1 cup sugar with i cup 
butter, add 2 beaten eggs, 4 cup milk, 2 cups S.B. flour; cook some of the mixture in 
crinkly cake cups. Ice with white icing, then decorate the cakes to represent faces. 
This will require a little cochineal for the mouth and cheeks, brown for eyes and eye¬ 
brows, a little saffron or brown for the hair. Make a number of different types of 
flaces. Bake some of the mixture in boat-shaped patties, ice in many colours, and fit 
them with toothpick masts and gay little paper sails, on which print ihe names of the 
wee guests. 
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Orange BaskeU *—Select nice ripe orangesi cut a small ring of skin off the bottom to 
make them stand firmlj; then cut to form a basket. Bemoye the pulp of the orange, 
being careful not to break the handles; then fill with jelly or any other filling. The 
orange pulp may bo used for the fruit salad. Home-made sweets sind drinks are always 
best. For a liovelty make little animals out of toffee. The small celluloid shapes can 
be bought for one penny. Cut these in halves and grease well, and when the toffee has 
cooled a little, pour it in. Chopped nuts and cocoanut may be added for variety. 
Birthday presents loaded in amusing little carts driven by quaint animals cause mu(fii 
pleasure. Tliese can be made at home in a few hours and cost practically nothing. The 
only materials required are cardboard boxes, pickle corks, a few pieces of three^ly 
wood or deal for shafts and axles, paint and glue. The cart is the lid of a chocolate 
box, measuring about 5in. x Sin. A atrip of cardboard with the ends bent over is fitted 
for the driver’s seat. Axles are made from the wood 4in. long and the sliafts of the 
same, nailed or glued to the axle. Pickle corks cut in lialves form the wheels. Out 
small circles of cardboard and miil through these when attaching the whbels, as the 
corks break away easily. Do not fasten too tightly or they will not rotate properly. 
Paint the cart inside and out with red paint, wheels are gold. Paint wheels, axles, 
etc., before fixing to cart. The horse is cut out of strong cardboard, [painted and 
fastened to cork stands. Suitable designs can be traced from picture-books. Quite a 
number of different designs may be made. For a small children’s party it is neither 
necessary nor desirable for the guests to dress m party finery. A dainty everyday frock 
is more appropriate for the occasion. Many a child’s afternoon has been spoilt 
because the mother’s warning of '‘You mustn’t play and get your pretty frock dirty,” 
was ringing in her ears. 


DBBSSMAKINO. 

[Mrs. E. J. Francis, Wirrabara.] 

Dressmaking is an art every woman should try to accomplish, even if only in the 
simpler forms. Besides the joy of creating the garment, perhaps designing it to suit 
personal tastes, there is the satisfaction of money saved. Once the essential seams and 
measuring are mastered, dressmaking will be a pleasure. 

The greatest aim in dressmaking is to make a simple dress beautiful by expressing 
simplicity, style, and personality, and to master dressmaking, one must start with a 
plain garment, learning to cult, fit, and assemble so that the lines will harmonise and 
suit the individual. The paper patterns that come with the various fashion books are 
a great help to the home dressmaker, hot as these arc only made in stock si^es it is 
often necessjuy to alter them to suit other measurements. The chief essential in dress¬ 
making is accuracy, and it is necessary to know how to take measurements and to alter 
patterns to correspond. Time spent at this stage is amply repaid in the finished gar¬ 
ment. When talking bust, hip, waist, and armhole measurements be dareful not to 
draw the tape too tightly, as these measuremientB mudt bo * * easy. ’ ’ A good plan is to 
place the tape just tightly enough to plaice a finger between tape and figure. ' 

No one fashion can be relied upon to suit every type of figure, but it helps in suggest¬ 
ing and gives an idea of the prevailing fashion; so when accustomed to the outlines of 
the pattern, alter the style if necessary to suit the figure. A very little alteration may 
make it more becoming. 

W’hen contemplating a new dress think first of the occasion on which it will be worn, 
then buy material and pattern to correspond. Before cutting out the garment be sure 
that the measurements are right, and make any alterations in the pattern before placing 
it on the material. When alterations are done, place the pattern carefully on the material, 
pinning it into place, and cut carefully, allowing ^iu. to lin. for seams, according to the 
Paired finish. Mark all notches, as these are a great help in making up the garment. 

Pm or tack together first the shoulder dart and seam, then, skirt to bodice, then side 
seam, and try on, as any slight alterations are easier to do before the stitchings BXt 
done. If the material is apt to fray or stretcdi out of place, run a thread axoimd the 
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neek and armholes to keep in shape. When cutting striped material, cjiro should be taken 
not only in placing the pattern on the material so that the stripes match, but also the 
effect of the stripes on the figure. When a seam is made slightly on the bias, the 
stripes meet at an angle or V, and a broad Y inrill have a broadening effect, while a 
narrow V will tend to slenderise. Care must also be taken in cutting figured material 
to keep the design as unbroken as possible, so it is best to clioose a pattern'with few 
seams. Before cutting dbiffon or georgette, it is helpful to pin or tack the muierial 
to paper, pJace the pattern on the material, and cut through both material and paper. 

It is advisable to shrink all materials before cutting, as in pressing a damp cloth 
should be used, and if not shrunk beforehand, material will shrink where the heaviest 
pressing is done, causing puckers to appear. Lriuens or any washing material mry be 
dipped in water and hung dripping wot on the line by one selvedge. When dry, roll or 
fold carefully, pressing out any peg marks. Woollens may be shrunk with a damp cloth 
and a hot iron. Place material right side down, then cover with damp cloth anl go 
over lightly with a hot iron; repeat this process until the length of nuiterial is done, 
wringing the (;h)ths each time to ensure uniform dampness and to prevent puckers. 

A flat scam is bettor for most tailored garments; it lies flatter and sets b;tter. 
There are several ways of finishing a flat scam accx)rding to the material. Flannel or 
a material that does not ravel may be pinked out or left plain, but one that ravels 
should be turned back at the edges and stitched or over-sewn with linen or light-weight 
woollens. The edges may be stitched or sewn together. Material bound buttonholes 
are usually bound with the same material as the garment, but if used as trimming, 
braid, silk, or contrast may t»e used. Before applying the binding, an interlining, 
either of calico or lightweight c,an\^i8, should be placcMi between the two thicknesses to 
give added strength. A piece of material about 2m. wide and of a length to permit it 
to extend iin. to 5in. each end of the buttonhole (yjiening will be needed. Press well; 
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pjw all Beamf m they are done, always pressing lengthwise of the Beam. Instead of 
pressing seams in velTets or woollens having a nap, steam them open by mnniiig them 
over the edge of an inverted iron that has been covered witih a wet clotiL 

A garment that has been well pressed in the ma h ing will need very little pressing 
when dniahed. 


PA8TBT. 


[Mrs. Bury, Wilmington.] 

There are three kinds of pastry:—1. Short crust, so called because it is short or 
cnimibly when cooked. It is used for Cornish Pasties, Black Currant Tarts, Macaroons, 
etc., and all fruit pios oxcxpt Apple Pie. 2. Flaky pastry, so called bccausoi it appears 
in flakes or layers when cooked. It is used for Tarts, Apple Pies, and all Meat Pies 
except Cornish Pasties. 3. Suet crust is made with Suet or Shortening, and^ is used for 
boiled puddings, boiled dumplings, &e, 

SoMB Bulbs for Making Pastry. 

1. Pastry should be made in a cool, airy place, putj on a clean, cold oven slide and 
cooked in a hot ovon. 

2. See that the oven is hot for flaky or short crust, and the saucepan of water 
water boiling for suet crust. 

3. Sift flour, salt, and baking powder, to removo lumps, to mix thoroughly and to 
enclose the air for short crust. 

4. Bub fat or butter into flour with the tips of the Angers, raising Angers out of the 
flour 80 that air may mix with the flour as it falls. 

5. Handle pastry as little as possiible, but lightly and quickly. 

6. Do not knead short or suet crust; use as little water as possible—the dough must 
be stiff and in one lump. 

7. Make dough for puff i)astTy fairly moist, and knead it well before adding the fat. 

8. When sprinkling board and rolling^in, use just sufficient flour to prevent dough 
from sticking. 

9 .1 Boll pastry with a firm, even pressure away from you—never sideways. 

10. When cutting pastry, make a clean cut; leave no ragged edges, 

11. Pastry should not be put over the contents of ia pie whilst it is hot; the steam 
makes the under layers of pastry sodden. 

12. While pastry is in the oven open the door very seldom; never within the flrst 
flve minutes. 

13. Small holes should be made in pastry that is the covering of meat pies, to allow 
gases from the moat to escape. 

For short crust half S.K. flour and half plain makes the nicest pastry, as follows:— 
|lb. plain flour, lib. S.B. flour, lib. fat or butter, pinch salt, and 1 gill water. Sift 
flxmr and salt and rub fat into flour with tips of Angers. Mix into a stiff dough with 
water, place on a lightly floured board, and roll into shape required. 

Cornish Pasties, —lib. steak, 2 small potatoes, 1 small onion, and 1 slice of turnip, 

teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon sugar, 10 shakes of pepper or 1 tearoom Out meat and 
vegetables into flne dice, add pepper; salt, Ac., and mix well with a little water and a 
little flour. Bring to boil to thicken and sot aside to cool. Qnt tiie diort crust into 
rounds the size of a saucer. Put a large spoonful of the mixture on to eadi round, wet 
half side with milk or water and fold over and shape pastry into a half'moon; pindi 
the edges into a frill. Prick with a fork to allow steam to esope. Glace with a little 
milk mixed with yolk of an egg. Place on a cold oven slide and bake in a hot oven 
about 20 minutes. Serve on a hot dish, and garnish with small sprigs of pardey. 

Pwjf Pastry, —|lb. plain flour, ilb. hard butter, pinch salt, squeeze of a lemon, leas 
than quarter of a pint of water; dft flour and salt and add lemon juice mixed with 
water, and mix into stiff dough not too dry or too wet. Boll out twice as long aa wida. 
Sqneeze all water ont of batter with a doth. Place on one-half of paste and fdd over 
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the other half| and presa edges together. BoU out into an oblong, fold in three. 
Repent tliis three times, allowing 10 minutes between each folding and rolling. The 
bbjeet of cooling between the rolls is to koep the butter and dour distinct and in 
separate layers. Boll out and cut into tarts or whatever is required. Glaze with yolhs 
of egg and milk. 

For sausage rolls, roll out much thinner than for tarts. Mince the meat and mlz 
with pepi)er, salt, and a little sugar and just a little water and dour to thuJten. Bring 
to boil and set aside to cool. Take about 1 teaspoon of meat and put on pieces of pastry 
twice the size of meat. Wet one half side and fold over the other side, showing the 
cut side. Glaze with milk and egg, put on cold slide, and bake in a hot oven 20 
minutes. 

Sulitma Slices .—Make ilb. short crust to which has been added 1 tablespoon sugar. 
Boll out about 12in. square, mark half with back of knife and spread with the following 
mixture:—2 tablespoons sultanas, i tablespoon spice, 1 tablespoon sugar, and 1 des¬ 
sertspoon warm water and a few drops essence of lemon. Blend well and cover half 
the x>aAte with the mixture; fold over and bake in a fairly quick oven until golden brown. 
When cold cut into squares. 



Delegates at the Women* a Session of the Upper North Conference, Booleroo Centre, 

17th July, 1935 


TBAINIKO AND GARB OF OHII>DBEN. 

At the meeting of the Warcowie Branch, held on 16th April, Mrs. E. Jarvis read 
a paper on the above subject. She said:—The training of the child should begin in 
early infancy. The child should have good nourishing food and be fed regularly, 
and as soon as it can sit up be given something to play with. From infancy 
onwards a chihl needs careful attention, or otherwise it may form bad habits. As 
soon as the clijld can ask for what it wants, it should be taught to say please 
and thank you and wait patiently for it. Children should go out of doors to play 
as much as possible. Some seem to be more destructive than others. It is the 
parents’ duty to teach them to build up, rather than destroy. Most children are 
selfish, and it is the parents’ task to teach them not to be greedy. 

Parents must bo firm; never allow the child to ''answer back,” nor have all its 
own way. Some children are hard to manage, needing a firm hand to bring out 
the best in them, whilst others noed gentle handling. Some children are afraid of 
the dark, and should be pitied, but never punished. Mothers should try to show 
such children that their fears are groundless; and encourage them, rather than scare 
them. Teach them to be honest and to do a deed of kindness for others. It helps 
them to be unselfish. When a child reaches the school going age, it must be taught 
to j<da in and play games with other children. As the chi& grows, he should be 
given some work to do at home. Parents should if necessary, sacrifice some of the 
pleasures of life to help their children achieve his or her life’s ambition. (Secretary, 
ICiSB L. Martin.) 
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JAM OOMPBTITION. 

Twenty-ttircc members attended the meeting of the Penola Branch held on let May, 
which took the form of a Jam Competition. Mrs. B. Black judged the entries and made 
the following awards:—and second, Mrs. T. Oswald; third, Mrs. J. Neilson. 
(Secretary, Mrs. Edith Kidman.) 


FANCY WORK. 

Fancy Work’’ was the subject of the paper presented by Miss B. Martin at 
the May meeting of the Waroowie Branch. * * The blending of the colours, ’ ’ 
she said, *^and neatness are the two main factors to remember. Neatness de> 
pends largely on the kind of cotton and needle used. Always use a fine needle. The 
kind of cottons will mry with the iimterial being worked. For light weight materUUs, 
linen or cotton stranded gives the best result. Poplin looks niew worked in a silky 
ttiread. There are numerous stitches to choose from, but the following list is suitable 
for various patterns:— 

Chain stitch for initials, filling in and sometimes stoins or lines. 

Stem stitch for stems, but can bo used for “ blockinginitials or outlining. 

Cross stitch very seldom used, except on patterns printed purposely for the stitch. 

Satin stitch for filling in leaves and petals of flowers. Instead of always working 
the stitch the full width of the leaves or petulc?, a long stitch and then a short 
stitch can be worked. This looks very effective, i>‘n pattern which may look clumsy 
if worked in the usual manner. ^ 

Lazy Daisy for Hoovers and leaves. crust sun 

Buttonholing for flowers, especially those ’ *’nnculu8 or Hollyhock 

designs. By working from the centre o^*' “^e a vein is formed 

doiwn the centre. remove lumps, to nSSi^ 

French Knots mostly used for centro \ ^ i 

Worm stitch, the same as ^French Knots,' raisine instead of 

a short one. This is used for Rosebud designs and c.an iS:\ .. ® *>r Lazy Daisy. 

For single Lazy Daisy one stitch is all that is necessary. These are joined in such 
a way as to form a l<»op. 

Never use double thread nor a crewel needle. The double thread is apt to tangle 
and spoil the appearance of the work. As the eye of a crewel needle is larger than 
the point of the needle, one is likely to fray or break the thread" while trying 
to pull the needle through the stitches wound on the needle point. The size of the 
^Long Knots’ varies according to the number of twists on the needle. The whole 
effect of on article is often spoilt by an unsuitable edge. The depth of the edge 
shpuld vary with the size of the garment. For example, from a narrow edge for a 
d’oyley, to a deep for a supper cloth.” 


SIDE LINES. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Vurgo Branch (Mrs. H. Sanders) read a paper at the 
meeting held on 1st July.—Any member of the family can lend a hand with the 
vegetable garden, and it is an asset to the home to have fresh vegetables daily. 
When there is more than needed, they can be used up in pickles, preserves and 
8UU(^8. Again they can be sold to the store or neighbours, and so help to bring 
in a few shillings. 

The fruit garden needs the attention of an exj^rieiiced man who understands 
pruning, ploughing and mulching, but <^yone who is able to have 'a fruit garden 
is well repaid for this trouble by having the pantry filled with jams, jellies) and 
preserves. Even with only a few trees, I have not, for the last two years, bought 
one tin of jam or a bottle of preserves. 

Poultry. 

Poultry raising is a profitable sideline. Fowls are easily reared on a farm, and 
when allowed to roam, need very little to keep them. To get the best resuiltili 
however, poultry sliould have a hot bran and pollard mash in the mornings, shelter 
from cold winds in winter and also sitade in summer. Gather the eggs daily in 
winter, twice in suminer where exposed to the sun. Send them to market fresh 
and clean to get best results. Ducks are very easy to rear and sell well for table 
nse, but do not pay to keep for egg laying. The Museovy-Peldn makes a 'good 
table bird, and the lighter Iveeda such as Indian runner Kah-ki Campbell, are the 
best laying strains. Turkeys are more delicate, the first month they want a sheltered 
place where the sun shines early in the morning, and must be fed well. Stale bread soaked 
in milk and mixed with pollard and a | little bran until crumbly for tfhe morning 
feed, and crushed wheat during the day makes a suitable feed. The best months 
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to hatc^ aio Au^st and September. July hatched birds should be ready 

for C9iristm&s market; August and September hatchings should be sold at Easter. 
Once a turkey is full grown, send it to market. 

Cows are disliked by nine out of ten people on the farm^ although the products 
from them almost equal the half of one’s living, when it is realised how many 
dii^es can be made from milk, butter and cream. This is work a woman or girl can 

do better than most men. Cows should he the very best that it is possible to buy. 

Always leave the calf two days with the mother, the drst milk is very beneficial and 

necessary. When the calf is taken away, have it right out of its mother’s sight, she 

will soon forget it and settle down, to her'duty. The calf should be fed two or three 
days on new milk, and the latter gradually mixed with separated milk. By the time 
it is a fortnight old it will do on 80 ])arated milk with a little linseed added with hot 
water. Xever feed calves on. cold milk. Unless it is intended to keep these young 
ai^mals, market them at about 2 months old, right off the milk. 

Pigs .—^Where cows are kept pigs are necessary to use up waste milk, and all scraps. 
This is not a woman’s or girl’s work. Where a number of these animals is kept the 
feeding of them is too laborious for the womcn-folk. The farm is not complete without 
a pig, and all women should know how to cure a pig for bacon, and have a supply 
ready for winter months. This item again saves the farmer still more expenses. 


CX.AEE. 

The April meeting was devoted to * * Jam Becipes, ’ ’ 30 members being present. Each 
member exhibited a sample of jam or jelly together with its recipe. 

On 4th May, .*13 members took part in a ^'Lend a Hand” afternoon. Knitting 
difficulties, smocking, mesh work, &c., were some of the topics discussed. (Secretary, 
Mrs. A Pollock.) 


THE TOMATO AKD ITS USES. 

Mrs. Stewart read a paper on this subject at the April meeting of the Taplan 
Branch:—Tlie growing of successful crops of tomatoes, at one time so easy, of late 
in many districts has become quite a difficult matter, owing to the presence of so 
many diseases. The most dostruetlve disease of tomatoes is ”Tomato Wilt.” The 
effect is the destruction of foliage. Healthy plants suddenly colhqise and the 
leaves shrivel. This can be prevented by regularly spraying the plants every 
fortnight with Bordeaux mixture. They should sprayed from the time of planting 
until the fruit is ready to pick. In the beginning of September sow seeds of Early 
Bed and Early Dwarf, and they should be ready for planting out about sjx weeli 
later. With favourable conditions one should ^ piclding tomatoes a week before 
Christmas. If the soil has been used before, dig up a few months beforehand. A little 
lime and wood ash helps to sweeten thje soil. When the plants were put in, the roots were 
dipped in a weak solution of Condy’s crystals, and a tiny pinch of sulphur placed in each 
hole. This has given wonderful results. Btaking the plants is quite a good plan. In dis¬ 
trict of hot climate, plenty of foliage must be left to prevent the sun from burning the 
fruit. For stakes, good stout sticks, 4 or 5 feet out of the ground are necessary. 
As they grow, the leading shoot should be tied with some soft material, .such as 
rafiSa. The branches that grow from the axis of the leavies should be pinched; 
off as they appear, and this will keep the plant to one main stem. As soon as it reaches 
the top of the stake, pinch off the top. This will throw the plant into bloom and induce 
a good setting of fruit. While the plants are young, they do not need too much water, 
but when the fruit has set water can bo applied more liberally. 


POULTB7 AND COWS. 

Following the dfscuBsiou on the above paper, Mrs. Olarke, in the course of a pa;pcr 
''Poultry ill Conjunction with Cows” said:—''Next to the garden, of all things 
amongst the ouside work connected with the farm, poultry and cows have most appe^ 
for women. Not only does it mean a great help for the men, but it is also the 
main source of ready cash, and, indeed, it would -be very hard with the women folk 
if they had no cream or egg money to rely on. 

The most profitable way of utilising skim milk is to give it to fowls, either in the early 
morning mash or fed separately in the form of thick milk. Especially is it good for 
growing turkeys. Commence operations with a reliable strain of birds. Careful selection 
of males should be made, for it is from them and not the hens that the progeny 
depends. Pure bred White Leghorns are best, and these should be procured from a 
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reimtable breeder. It is no use breeding table birds, the markets are too distant ana 
freight would swallow up all the profits. If a utility fowl is required, then the HlaA 
Orpington is the one to select, or Australorps if obtainable. To get the best out of 
poultry, it is absolutely essential to have a pure strain, whateTer the breed; 50 pure brea 
birds are far better than 100 mongrels. Cull heavily, and breed a courie of hundred 
birds per year. One can safely count on a half being roosters, and allowanoe must 
be made for many deaths amongst the chicks. One will be very fortunate to secure and 
rear 60 pallets from the original 200 chicks. 

Eggs should be collected at least twice daily, any soiled ones wiped immediately with 
a damp cloth, and pticked ready for market, big end up. Only by this method can one 
hope to get the top market value for eggs, which is usually anything' from 2d. to 4d. 
per dozen more for export standard. 

Early moultcTS should be discarded and either sold or fattened for the table. These 
are not winter layers, and it is no use breeding from them. It is the hen that ie Just 
beginning to moult and the ones that are still half naked that are the layers, and are 
probably laying right through the moult. It takes a hen six or eight weeks to get over 
the moult before she starts laying again, and the late moulter starts just as soon as the 
early moulter.’' (Secretary, Mrs. Ilynn.) * 


OTHER REPORTS RECEIVED. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

j Subject. 

1 

Secretary. 

Rendelsham . . 

1 3/7/35 

7 

^'omen's. 

Question Box . 

Mrs. Z. A. Bignell 
Mrs. B. PoweU 

McLaren Flat... 

4/7/36 

16 

Demonstration. 

Sheook Log .... 

2/7/35 

29 

Address—** Needlework ” 

Miss K. Koch 

Wirrahara. 

16/5/35 

24 

—^Miss Mortimer 
Dressmaking ’’—Mrs. 

Mrs. A. Curtis 

Wirrabara. 

20/6/36 

27 

Francis 

Curio Afternoon. 

Mrs. A. Curtis 

Balumhah. 

3/7/36 

14 

Replies, Ac., Stock 

Miss H. Jericho 

Clare. 

6/7/36 

36 

Ailments—H. D. Adams 
Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. A. C. PoUock 

Wilmington .... 

11/7/36 

35 

Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. P. Cole 

Belalie . 

9/7/36 

29 

Annual Meeting. Quilting 

Mrs. E. L. Orchard 

Narruly . 

11/7/35 

42 

I lemonstration—^Mrs. 
Orchard 

1 Social. 

Miss B. J. Reynolds 

Nebhaby. j 

10/7/36 

20 

1 Annual Meeting . 

Miss A. M. Lawrie 

Snowtown. 

4/7/36 

18 

' Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. A. Hooking 

Maltee . 

4/7/36 

7 

Annual Meeting . 

Miss L. Bassham 

Tantanoola .... 

3/7/36 

12 

Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. Qus. 

Altsohwager 

Mrs. F. W. Liebelt 

Monarto South . 

18/7/35 i 

23 

Annual Meeting . 

Karte. 

30/6/36 

— 

Inaugural Meeting. 

Mrs. F. N. Atze 

Karte. 

14/6/35 

— 

Social. 

Mis. F. N. Atze 

Karto. 

10/7/36 

I 19 

Biscuit Day ”—^Mrs. 

Mrs. F. N. Atze 

1 

Penola . 

3/7/36 

26 

Atze 

Butter Competition. 

Mrs. F. J. Kidman 

Morchard. 

23/7/36 

_ 

Judgo—W. H. Downes 
Combined Men’s and 

Miss F. A. Brown 

O’Loughlin .... 

16/7/35 

9 

Women’s Branch Social 
Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. E. E. E. Lute 

Laura Bay. 

9/7/36 

11 

Annual Meeting . 

Miss T. £. Barnett 

Wirrabara. 

18/7/35 

14 

' Conference Report. 

Mrs. A. Curtis 

Kybybolite .... 

11/6/36 

13 

** Rug Making’’—Mrs. 

Mrs. W. D. Kekwiok 

Kybybolite .... 

16/7/35 

9 

Harrison 

Annual Meeting. 

Mrs. W. D. Kekwiok 

Kangarflla. 

18/7/36 

11 

Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. M. A. Steer 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS 

Agricultnal 1936. 

Murray Lauds* (Klfst), at Alawooiia, Tuesday, October 1st (A. J. Pongilly, Sec¬ 
retary). 

Eastern Evicts Peninsula, at Butler, on Tuesday, Octobe-r 8th (C. F. Jericho, 
Secretary). 

Lower Eyre’s Peninsula, at Ycelaniia, on Wednesday, October Jdth (R, R. Wilson 
(Secretary). 

Central Eyre's l^eninsula, at Wudinna, oU Friday, Oct-ober 18th (W. P. Bartley 
(Secretary). 

Fruit (Non-irrigated), at Lyiidoch, Tuesday, November 5th (J. S. Ham^it, Secre 
tary, Williamstown). 

Each Conference will commence at 10.30 a.m. Members of Branches are invited to 
•ubmit papers and questions for the agenda of the Conference in their respective 
districts. 

Agricultural Shows. 

We have been advised by See*rotaries of Agricultural Show Societies that their shows 
will be held on the following dates:— 

Laura, Wednesday, September 25th. 

Eudunda, Wednesday, September 25th. 

Gawler, Saturday, September 28th. 

Balakiava, Saturday, September 28th. 

Waikorie, Saturday, September 2Sth. 

Karoonda, Wednesday, October 2nd. 

Streaky Bay, Wednesday, October 2nd. 

Murray Bridge, Friday and Saturday, October 4tli and 5th. 

Cleve, Saturday, October 5th. 

Kapunda, Saturday, Oetober 5th. 

Peterborough, Saturday, October 5th. 

Kadinn, Saturday, October 5th. 

Jamestown, Wednesday, October 9th. 

Loxton, Wednesday, October 9tli. 

Stmthalbyn, Wednesday, Oetoher 9tli. 

Penola, Wednesday, Oc.t(yber 9th. 

Yorkotowii, Wednesday October 9th. 

Blyth, Saturday, October 12th. 

Moonta, Saturday, October 12th. 

Pinnaroo, Wednesday, October Kith. 

Saddleworth, Wednesday, October 16th. 

Mount Remarkable, Wednesday, October 16th. 

Maitland, Wednesday, October 36th. 

Kingston, Saturday, October 39th. 

Clare, Saturday, October 19th. 

Minlaton, Wednesday, October 23rd. 

Mount Gambier, Wtxlnesday and Thursday, October 23rd and 24th. 

Burra, Wednesday, October 23rd. 

Lucindale, Saturday, October 26th. 

Southern, Port Elliot, Saturday, Oetober 26th« 

Tatiara (Bordertown), Wednesday and Thursday, October 80th and Slst. 

Millicent, Saturday, November 2iid. 
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Sir Malcolm CampbelVs 304-*3 m.p.h. 
proved the stamina of High Tensile Cords 


UN 





TRUCK 

TYRES 

are built with 
this wond^^-oinl 
cord. 


What a foundation for Dun¬ 
lop’s big, road-gripping 
tread! The High-Tensilo 
Cord in the Dunlop Casing 
is made with the data gained 
during Sir Malcolm Camp¬ 
bell’s breaking of land speed 
records. No wonder It has 
aperfeet balance of strength 
and elastlelty—allowing the 
most extreme flexing with¬ 
out dami^e. But that b 
not all—the sturdy plies of 
thb cord are sdentiflcally 
laid — dbtrlbutlng road- 
stress over the entire casing 
area—leaving no weak spoto 
where friction or **hinge- 
Ing *’ can take toll of the 
tyre’s life. 

DUNLOP PERDRIAU 
RUBBER CO. LTD. 
Australia. 
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Agricultural ShowB—continued. 

KingBOote, Thursday, November 7tli. 
Oakbank, Saturday, November 9th. 
Kalangadoo, Saturday, November Idth. 
Augaston, Saturday, February 29th, 1936. 
Muudalla, Wednesday, March 4th, 1936. 
Mount Pleasant, Thursday, March 19th, 1936. 


AOBIOULTUBAL INQUntlBS. 


[Replies supplied by Mr. R. C. Scott, Supervisor of Experimental Work.] 
Californian Cape Barley for Malting. 

^ygery Agrumlturdl Bureim ashs: “Js Califomian Cape barley a suitable crop for the 
Pygery district and what is its quality for maltingf** 

Reply—The opinion gained as a result of a series of experiments with Californian 
Cape barley is that a district with mild finishing conditions is necessary if good quality 
grain is to be harvested. This means that if we are to obtain a Cape barle(y capable 
of competing on the English market, we will be more or less confined to those districts 
which are known to produce good malting grain at the present time. Generally speaking, 
these districts are situated on Yorke Peninsula, Southern Eyre’s Peninsula, south of 
Adelaide, Kangaroo Island, and the lower South-East. Oonsequently, it is not likely 
that tho average rainfall and climatic conditions of the Pygery district will be 
suitable for the production of Califomian barley of value for malting pur|) 0 B 6 B. It 
might be added that there is practically no demand by Australian maltsters for this 
type of barley, but on the other hand large quantities are imported into England from 
California and North Africa for blending with the English Two-Rowed* barley. Conse¬ 
quently, the object of the trials has been to ascertain whether we can produce barley 
capable of participating in this trade. 

Kherson and Ideal Oats. 

Blachheath Agricultural Bureau ashs: ^^Are the oats Kherson and Ideal the same, 
and is Kherson a good hay variety 

Reply—^Kherson and the Ideal Grazing oat are different varieties. The former is an 
early ripening oat selected from Kherson, a Russian variety. This selection was made 
at Roseworthy Agricultural College and is usually hnown as Early Kherson. It is 
a heavy stooling oat with fine straw, but is not very tall growing. However, it is a 
variety capable of heavy yields of good quality .hay. The Ideal Grazing oat originated 
in Victoria as tho result of a selection made by a farmer in that State, but no par¬ 
ticulars regarding its history are available. 

Late Seeding of Oexeale. 

The Secretary of the Blachheath Agricultural Bureau reports that a member has 
25 acres of fallow too wet to drill. Is it advisable to sow a cereal crop so late in the 
season I 

Reply—It is now too late to recommend the planting of a cereal crop and the land 
should either be treated as fallow in preparation for wheat in the coming season or 
planted with Sudan grass for grazing purposes. If the latter course is adopted, it 
naturally means that livestock must be available to utilise the fodder produced. The 
best time to plant Sudan grass is os soon as the danger from frost is past, and in 
this case toward mid-September will probably be the most satisfactory. The grain 
may be sown through every hoe of the drill at a rate of about 121bs. of seed pet 
acre, together with approximately lewt. of superphosphate. 
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Bnsilaffe v. Chaff for Sheep. 

Tadnarie Affrieultural Bitreauta^ks: **lV}iioh has the higher feedi/ng wlue for sheep — 
ensilage or oaten chafff** 

Be^]y—For lambingf ewes ensilage is to be preferred to oaten chaff, as it practically 
takes the place of greenstuff so far as the production of milk, development of the 
lamb, and delivery of the lamb is concerned. On the other hand, for the maintenance 
of the dock during times of drought oaten chaff is more easily handled and is to be 
preferred. The amount of each required to supply the requirements of a fully grown 
sheep will vary according to the quantity of roughage in the field. If little other feed 
is available, lilbs. to 21b8. of oaten chaff or 41bs. to 4ilb8. of ensilage per head per 
day is necessary. On the other hand, if other picking can be obtained, these figures 
may be approximately halved. 

X>uceme Flea. 

**WoUeley** ashs for treatment for lucerne flea control, 

Keply—Lu<ierne flea may be destroyed by spraying with a lime sulphur solution ma<le 
up at a strength of Igall. lime sulphur to fiOgalls. of water. The lucieme should be 
grazed or cut and then treated with the solution, choosing a bright sunny day for 
the purpose if possiblo. Approximately lOOgalls. will be required to dress an acre of 
Ijind. The time of application is most important, and the first treatment should be 
given shortly after the first hatching in autumn, which is usually in April or May, 
according to the season. You then destroy the insects before they have commenced 
to lay, but at the present time there are numerous eggs in the ground at various stages 
of incubation, which the spray cannot affect. Consequently, repealed sprayings at 
about three-weekly intervals are necessary to keep Ihe pest under control. With the 
approach of wanner weather, hatching ceases and the fleas disappear, but in future 
years a watch should be kept for their appearance in late autumn or early winter and 
the first spraying given a week or so later. 

Subsidised Bulls. 

Replying to the Secretary of the Chandada Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, who 
asked for information concerning the purchase of subsidy bulls, Mr. P. T). Jeffrey 
(Chief Clerk of the Department of Agriculture) says when once the buyer decides 
from whom he will purchase, and which bull he wants, the Department will supply 
forms of declaration for both the seller and the buyer to fill in and sign. When 
the declaration forms are returned to the Department arrangements will be made for 
the tuberculin test of the bull and the type and valuation examination. It will also 
be necessary for the bull to be accepted for herd book registration, and that ho is 
from a dam which, under official test, has produced the required amount of buttorfat. 
When the Department is satisfieil that the bull thus meets all requirements of the 
regulations, it will forward the first instalment of the subsidy to the buyer. 


TRAVEL SERVICE. 

A OommonweaKh SavlngsBankpMs-bookdlsposesof all the mongy worries that 
nsuaUy trouble the tiyiveller. 

Honey ean be tiaasfbmd to any point, and withdrawn or deposited at any one of 
the Bank^ 4^000 Blanches and Agencies without cost. 

Bnsure the utmost eonventanee and safbty by travelling, not with a dangerously 
laige amount of money In your poticet, hut wlffi Just your pass-book to see you through* 

temonwcaltbMiQsMofllusM 

(OaatmlMa by the Ooanoswiallb Oovmmsai.) 
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Black Oheny Aphis. 

** Kalangadoo* * reportB that cherry trees vn hie gjiarden are attacked by bla&k ophiB. 

Mr. A. G. Strickland (Deputy Chief Horticultural Instructor) in reply, says Wnck 
chorry aphis is closely related to the green peach aphis, and overwinters in the egg stage 
among leaf and fruit buds. A winter tar distillate spray, applied in late June or 
July, will destroy such eggs and prevent or considerably reduce the potential spring 
hatching. Tar distillate may be obtained from leading spray manufacturing firms, 
and the strength at which each particular brand should be used (usually about 30 per 
cent.) will be found on the container. It should be noted, however, that the season 
is now too far advanced to j)erniit the use of this winter spray; it may only be applied 
whilst trees are dormant, and if used at this juncture would be liable to seriously 
injure trees. Keeping in mind for next season the fact that a dormant spray as 
above indicated is the most efTcctive means of reducing the spring infestation, this 
may be controlled to some extent by periodic spraying with white oil emulsion 
or nicotine sulphate (40 per cent.), li pints in SOgalls. (plus 31bs. soap). 

Sodium Chlorate for Killing Weeds. 

Beplying to a correspondent at Mannuin, who asked for information concerning the 
use of sodium chlorate for killing weeds, Mr. R. C. iScott (Supervisor of Experimental 
Work) said the sodium chl(»rato solution used for the destruction of weeds is usually 
made up at the rate of 11b. of sodium chlorate to Igall. of water. This is sprayed 
over the foliage of the plants and the eftVet Is noticeable within a few hours. The 
above ground growth is usually totally destrojed at the end of 7 to 10 days, but the 
period before the plants die depends upon the age and class of plants being treated. 
In the case of a well-established stand of a weed, such as Convolvulus, which has 
underground stems, it may mean four to five applications spread over a period of 
about two years before all plants are completely destroyed, whereas annualB with 
fleshy leaves may be destroyed by a single treatment. Therefore, much depends upon 
the typo of plant which it is desired to eradicate. However, provided that the treat¬ 
ment is both tliorough and regular, there is no doubt that sodium chlorate is effective 
in destroying deep rooted and persistent weetls. 

VETESINABT INQUIRIES. 

[Replies sup]ilied by VUennary Ofificers, Stock and Brands Department.] 

Strathalbyn Jiranrh asks: ** ff’hat tA the earliest age at which, lambs can be dosed for 
wormed* 

Reply—Usually lambs do iKjt require drenching before they are three months old, 
but in somo cases it may be necessaiy to dreiic.h earlier if they show symptoms of 
scouring, anaemia, or swelling about the lips, w’hich syrnptonis are indicative of internal 
parasites. 

* * Leritswood* * reports cow, due to cah'< vn a month, having partly lost the use of her 
hmdguarters. 

Reply—Place in a well-bedded stall, l^rocure from a chemist 4oz8. fused calcium 
chloride. Directions for use:—Dissolve loz. in cold water and give as a drench night 
and morning for two days. Feed on plenty of grtjcn feed and also give dry feed as 
follows:-—Bran, 41bs.; emts, crushed, 41bB.; cliaff, 121bs. In the dry feed put 3os8. 
of the following mixture twice a day:—Superphosphate and common salt, equal parts. 

Koppio Braneh asks: Whether the killing of trees, yaccas, <[•/!., mth weed killer 
would have any ill effect on stock rummg in the paddock while foliage is drying or 
wUUngn*' 

Reply—Weed killer solution usually contains arsenic in its most dangerous form,' 
and it would be extremely dangerous to the health of stock to allow them to have 
access to herbage which has been treated with such solution. This Department h«|l 
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recorded several instances where the deaths of stock have resulted from their getting^ 
access to herbage that has been some time previously treated with arsenical weed killer 
solution, 

**Kvilde** reports sheep mth colds. They cough a good deed and some have died, 

Reply—^It would appear that your sheep are infested with lung worms. There is 
usually no difficulty in detecting the presence of these parasites 'on making a post 
mortem examination on a dead sheep if you split open with a knife or pair of scissors 
the bronchial tubes right down to where they divide into a series of small tlubes 
brandling offi into the lung tissues. There is no remedial treatment for these parasites, 
though liberal feeding of the sheep to sustain their strength will help considerably 
in combating the ilbeffects of these worms. As a rule, where sheep are infested with 
the lung worm, they are, at the same time, infested with other stomach and intestinal 
worms, though, as these are small in size, they are not so readily detected. Drenching 
the sheep will help considerably to reduce the degree of infestation with these and 
BO give the sheep a better chance of keeping up against the lung worms. If, therefore, 
on making a post mortem examination you do hud the lung worm, I would recommend 
you to drench the sheep and see that they are liberally fed. There is no need to 
starve the sheep before dosing them. (The Stock and Brands Department has available 
a leaflet giving instructions for the above drenching.) 

**Marcma** reports a foal blind during night, although its sight is normal during 

the day. 

Reply—The condition of night blindness^' may be associated with general systemic 
weakness, in whi^ ease building up the animal’s strength may effect an improvement. 
The condition may also be associated with diseased condition of the lens or retina 
(i.e*, the curtain at the back of the eye on which the rays of lighti fall) of the eye 
itself. In such case, treatment is hopeless. 


SUNSHINE MASSEY HARRIS 

HARVESTING MACHINES 

REAP BULK or AUSTBAUA’S OBAOT OBOP. 



sdvsbxhe header harvester ea. 8ft. loft.] 

Even when crops are badly infested with thistles or other weeds, and the crop is storm 
beaten and tanided, these Machines equipped with modem Oropliftars will raise 
the grain and proenro ail the heads possible. Write for Catalogue, Prices and Terms. 

H. V. McKAY MASSEY HARRIS PTY. LTD. 

(Incorporated in Victoria) 

96-87 NORTH TERRACE, ADELAmE. 
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SKELETON WEED {CHONDRILLA JUNCEA, L.); A 
POTENTIAL MENACE TO THE SOUTH AUS¬ 
TRALIAN WHEAT FARMER. 


[By G. H. Clarke^ B.Sc., Botanist at the Roseworthy Agricultural College.] 


As far as is at present known, Skeleton Weed does not yet occur in Australia 
outside of New South Wales, but there is every possibility that it will make its 
appearance sooner or later in this State if very strict precautions are not taken 
to guard against its introduction. The importation of seed wheat, or of other 
material likely to contain foreign seeds, from districts where the weed is bad, 
offers perha]js the most likely method of entry, but the spread of the weed in 
a westerly direction from seed carried by floodwaters is also to be anticipated, so 
that its future presence in the Murray Mallee area is far from improbable. 

The serious view which is being taken with regard to this weed is indicated 
by the fact that, at the present time, a reward of £5,000 is being offered by the 
New South Wales Government' in return for a practicable method of its eradica¬ 
tion from the wheat lands of that State. The first record of its naturalisation 
was in 1917 at Marrar. Since then it has come to occupy extensive areas through¬ 
out the Uiveiinu and South-western slopes of New South Wales. The plant is a 
native of Europe, throughout which it has a very wide range, and from which it 
has been introduced into parts of America. In both countries it is known by 
such names as ^^Gum Succory,” ^^Skeleton Weed,” and “Naked Weed.” It is 
essentially a weed of cultivated ground, and it seems to thrive best under con¬ 
ditions where the method of bare fallowing is practised; hence the serious nature 
of the pest to the Australian wheat farmer. ' 

Unfortunately, during its earlier stages of growth, Skeleton Weed does not 
differ greatly in habit and appearance from a number of other members of the 
Chicory tribe (Cichorieae) of the ComposUaCy the family to which it belongs. 
Species of Dandelion {Taraxacum) ^ Cat’s Ear {Hypochoeris), Hawkbit 
(Leofitodon), &c., and also many Cruciferaey have a somewhat similar leaf form 
in the early or rosette stages. On this account young plants of ChondrUla junced 
are apt to escape recognition, and are liable to be confused with other, and 
relatively harmless, weeds of similar appearance. In the later stages, however, 
the plants have a bare, wiry-stemmed structure, which is very characteristic, and 
to which the names “Skeleton Weed” and “Naked Weed” are due. The same 
bare appearance is to be seen in the case of old plants of Wild Chicory 
(Cichorium Iniyhus, L.), which, perhaps, most nearly resembles Skeleton Weed 
in this respect, though it is coarser, and has much larger heads with pale-blue, 
instead of yellow, florets. It is worthy of note that the name ChondrUla is derived 
from a Greek word meaning “Chicory,” of which the word “Succory” is a cor¬ 
ruption, and that both ChondrUla and Cichorium are members of the same tribe. 
The specifle name juncea means “rush-like” (».a., like Juncus^ the chief genus of 
Bushes), and doubtless refers to the broom-like appearance of the full-grown 
plants. The appearance of Skeleton Weed at different stages of its growth is shown 
in the accompanying illustrations, all of which have been taken from the August 
(1935) numW of the Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales. The two 
photographs on pages 172 173, showing the plants growing in the fleld, are from an 
article in that journal by Mr. C. J. Daley, Sheep and Wool Instructor, N.S.W., in 
which the raising of fat lambs is suggested as an alternative to wheat-growing on 
Skeleton Weed country. 
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[JProm NJ3,W. Agrioulturat Oatette.] 
Skeletal WeeA (OhondrUki funeea). 

I 

A—Bwftl diowlng zo^t •yit«m and limer pact of stem vlth bristles. 

B—Pmticm of plant, sbowing upper narrow loaves. O—^Two unexpended 
and one fully enpanded flower heads. D—Ugulate floret. S—^Fnliy 

developed nmrleated seed with stalked paraehute-llke pappus. 
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BotanicaUy, the ^enus Chondrilla is characterised by having flower-heads with 
an involucre of 8-10 nearly equal bracts arranged in a single whorl, and provided 
at the base with small herbaceous scales, and with few (7-12) contained florets, 
and by the cylindrical-oblong fruitlets (eu'henes) bearing, towards the summit, 
a crown of scales surrounding the base of a filiform beak which supports the 

pappus of simple hairs. ^ 

•Description of C, juncea. —deep-rooted biennial or perennial, 16m. to above 3ft. 
high, erect, glabrous, hiapid below, almost Icafiess when mature, with numerous slender 
rigid spreading branches; lower leaves sinuate or runcinate, usu al ly withered at 
flowering, the upper ones entire; heeds small, subsessilc, solitary or in distant clraters 
of 2-8 on the branches; involucral bracts linear, somewhat mealy; achenes muxicate, 
surmounted by a small crown of 5 elongated sci^y teeth; florets yellow. 

Skeleton Weed is troublesome on account of its perennial and extremely 
vigorous root system, and the fact that its growth is favoured by just those very 
conditious and farming methods which are most suitable for the production of 
cereal crops, especially wheat. Growth commences in winter, during which the 
plants form rosettes of leaves close to the ground. These leaves vary a good 
in shape, but are mostly pinnately toothed or lobed, and often runcinate, that is, 



[Jfrom NJ5.W, Agrieultural OasstU.] 

Sketeton Weed in earlv itagM of growth. 

Iioool oad floMonal eondltions often result In the haaul Idavoi 
bolag nsrrower and more deoplj Mmtod. 

witn the lobes directed downward^ towards the base of the leaf. Later, there is 
developed an erect branching stem with slender entire leaves and small distant 
heads of yellow flowers in clusters of 1-3. After flowering the stems become very 
tough and wiry, and eventually appear almost bare due to the withering of the 
leaves and bracts, and to the separation of the ‘^seeds’’ or fruitlefcs. The above¬ 
ground portions of the plant die at the end of the autumn, but, by this time, the 
root system is established dfeeply in the soil and is ready to produce new aerial 
shoots. The rootstock is extremely viable and, even after being broken up by the 
farming implements, the fragments survive and are capable of giving rise to a 
new aerial growth Thus, while it may be possible to destroy seedling plants by 
cultivation, this process has very little eradioative value when the root-system has 
devdoped. Under these conditions cultivation merely spreads the weed and 
increases the density of infestation. 

*Baaed upon the description by L'abb4 H. Ooste in his Flore Dpscripiispe et Wnstrie 
de la Franoe, Vol. II, Paris, 1903. 
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While, therefore, the spread of the weed takes place, in the first instance, by 
seed, subsequent invasion and spread on cultivated lands appears to be due 
mainly to tillage operations. According to Mr. E. S. Clayton, Senior Experimen¬ 
talist of the New South Wales Department of Agriculture, it has been observed 
that, in long narrow paddocks, where the cultivations are all lengthwise with the 
paddock, the weed is spread lengthwise, not crosswise and that where the weed 
occurs on one side only of such a paddock, it is oft^ possible to confine it to 
that side, despite frequent cultivations and the spread! of the plant in a length¬ 
wise direction. 

Not only does Skeleton Weed resist ploughing and repeated cultivations, but 
it can also withstand heavy grazing on stubble and fallow. In its early stages of 
growth it is said to be greatly relished by sheep and to provide useful fodder, 
though not, of course, a complete ration in itself. Thus, the raising of fat lambs 
has been suggested as an economic proposition on land which has become so 
densely infested with Skeleton Weed as to be unsuitable for wheat growing. The 
article by Mr. C. J. Daley, already referred to, deals with this aspect of the 
Skeleton Weed problem. 



[From NJS.W. Affrioultwral Oagette.] 

A paddock of Skdloton Wood in an advaaood atago of growth. Thla rank, 
nnpalatahle growth ia uaetoai for ahoop. 

(After 0. J. Daley.) 

It is believed by some that Chondrilla juncea exerts some injurious influence 
over plants, especially wheat and oats, growing in its vicinity, smee such individuals 
usually appear weak and sickly when growing in and around patches of Skeleton 
Weed. \i^ether this is due to the exudation of some harmful substance into the 
soil, or, as seems more likely, to the deprivation of the crop plants of water and 
necessary minerals by the more efficient root-system of the weed, is not known. 
On the other hand, some deep-rooted perennials like lucerne, when once estab¬ 
lished, appear to be able to compete successfully with Skeleton Weed, the growth 
and spread of which are not nearly as vigorous on land not subject to frequent 
cultivations. From their experience at the Wagga Experimental Farm, N.S.W., 
Messrs. Ross and Taylor are of the opinion that lucerne growing offers a valuable 
means of controlling the growth of this weed. 
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The eradication of Skeleton Weed is a problem which awaits solution. While 
the use of chemical exterminators on a large scale seems to be ruled out by the 
high cost, amounting to from £4 to £5 per acre in the case of even moderate 
infestations, it is possible to get rid of small patches by means of chlorate sprays. 
From the South Australian point of view it is of extreme importance that this 
weed be recognised early, should it appear in this State, so that eradication can 
be effected before it has secured a firm footing, and while it is possible to do so 



[JProm NJ3,W, Agricultural OatetU ] 

At this stage Skeleton Weed can be graaed with iheep. The land rtiown In this 
Utastratlon has been abandoned for wheat growing. 

(After 0. J Daley ) 

With comparative ease and with a minimum of expense. A sharp look out should 
therefore be kept by farmers in all parts of the State. Any unfamiliar weed, 
and especially one conforming to the above description, should be forwarded at 
once for identification, so that eradication measures, if required, can be under- 
taken in time. In the mean time precautions should be taken to prevent the 
importation and distribution throughout the State of materials likely to be con¬ 
taminated with seeds of Skeleton Weed. 
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GRASSHOPPER CONTROL. 

WOSK OF THE RENMABH XEKIOATION TRUST. 

The following statement is comi)ilcd from a report of the action taken by the Benmark 
Irrigation Trust lo ctunbat the outbreak of grasshoppers which occurred early in 1935. 

The Grasshoper Investigation Committee, appointed by the Government and to whom 
a copy of this repoit was forwarded, was very much impressed with the work done 
at Benmark, and at its suggestion a r4sv/m4 of the report is published to show that 
what was done at Benmark could be followed with advantage in other districts in 
cases of invasion. 

On or about 9th January, 1935, the discovery of a grasshopjier egg bed was reported 
on a property on the Block E settlement. A circular was at once prepared, notifying 
all farmers of the potential danger, and reference was made to the Koxious Insects 
Act *of 1931, under which it was compulsory for all landholders to search for breeding 
grounds, and when hatching commenced to follow up with destructive measures. To this 
circular was attached a reprint of a pamphlet issued by the Department of Agriculture 
outlining control methods. 

On 15th January, Mr. Ingerson, of tlie Council for Scientific and Industrial Besearch, 
addressed a meeting of the Block £ Branch of the Agricultural Bureau and spoke on 
the steps that had been taken in Mildura to combat the pest. 

Subsequently, a local committee was formed. On 16th January the committee inter¬ 
viewed the chairman and members of the Benmark Irrigation Trust and urged the 
introduction of immediate action. 

Mr, J. H. M. Price was appointed director to superintend operations, and in the 
course of a report to the Trust outlined the measures taken by the committee. 

Duties of Overseers. 

1. The residence of each overseer to be a depot for poison bait. 

2. The overseer to see that sufficient bait was always on hand. 

3. To seo that bait was properly mixed. 

4. To inspect all lands in his area. 

5. To notify all growers where young hoppers were found and instruct thorn how to 
obtain bait and how to spread it. 

6. To inform him of his responsibilities under the Act if he failed ^to comply with 
the regulations. 

7. To warn all growers to remove all livestock from poisoned areas. 

8. To enter the name of the occupier of each infested area in a notebook. 

9. To keep in touch with each occupier of infested area until such area was cleaned 
up. 

To give each overseer the proper authority to act, each one was furnished with a 
certificate under the Noxious Insects Act, 1934, by the Benmark Irrigation Trust No. 1, 
and a copy of the Act was handed to each ovorseer. 

Poison was taken to one of the worst infested areas and a practical demonstration 
was given in what to look for, how to look for, and how to poison the hoppers. The 
necessary .steps were then taken to insure an adequate supply of the various 
ingredients for the poison bait. It was decided by the committee to hold weekly 
meetings for the purpose of comparison. 
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At the commencement* of operations it was realised that little could be done unless 
the committee had the full support of aU growers. The aid of the local press was 
enlisted with the object of breaking down the apathy which was ineyitable. On several 
occasions a reporter was taken on the full round of the overseers, existing conditions 
pointed out, and stress laid on the fact that little good could be done unless all 
oo-operated. Fortunately the reporter realised the position and rendered great assist¬ 
ance, with the result that the work was to a great degree simplified. 

Meetino oe Overseeus. 

Comparisons of methods were discussed and the following system was agreed the best 
and so adopted by all overseers. The method was as follows:— 

Upon learning tliat a ground was infested the name was placed in a book kept for 
the purpose, this book.being ruled into columns, with the days of the month numbered 



Plague OroMdioppers in the Wingless Stage. (Note Cberaeter of eoU surfeoe). 

at the top of each columu. The date of discovery was marked off with a cross; in 
the folio it was marked as to condition of infestation, light, heavy, or medium, Ac, 
The grower was then instructed when to call again for poison and when he did so a 
further cross was made in the date column. It was thus a simple matter to ascertain 
if growers were standing up to their obligations. If it was found that a grower was 
negligent—and it was quite a simple matter to do this by glancing down the date column 
of the book—^then that grower was called ppon and the seriousness of his neglect 
pointed out to him and a polite warning given. 

Discussion also took place on the habits of the young hoppers. It was readily agreed 
that the poison was doing a very satisfactory job, and gratificatioui was felt at the 
success already achieved. 
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Position during Second Week. 

A rather alarming increnee was reported in the quantities of hatchings over all 
areas, but the results and experience gained during the first week gave the overseers 
confidence in the means at their disposal and they fairly revelled in their tadu. OuA 
of the worst areas encountered, a paddock of 30 acres, was very badly infested; in 
fact at one end it was simply a seething mass. In this case the pest was burnt off 
oif and poison laid every day for over a week before the position showed signs of 
improvement. Over the whole of the area this week provided the crisis and when the 
strength of the poison was increased, more definite results were gained. During this 
week the work of the overseers was very heavy, and it is to their credit that each 
man stuck to his task when things were not looking too happy. 

Second Committee Meeting. 

Overseers were in accord that since the strength of poison had been increased more 
definite results were obtained. It was felt that another week would make a big 
difference. Time bore this out, and at the end of the third week the whole of the area 
was practically cleaned up, and with the addition of one or two extra days for some 
of the overseers, the settlement was pronounced clean by the end of the first week in 
February. 

Observations on the Pest. 

Contrary to general belief, there is no indication as to the egg beds before hatching 
unless the grasshoppers were noticed laying the eggs. Later experience showed us the 
most suitable places to look. The young hoppers remained in |the vicinity of the 
hatching ground for approximately three days; this was the time to poison them. 
Hoppers kept emerging from the same bed for 14 days. This is the strongest argument 
against spraying with kerosene emulsion, because the spray only killed those which 
came into actual contact with the mixture. 

Average Eggs in Kaoh Hols. * 

This varied from 40 to 80. Number of holes per square foot; the highest count 
was in the vicinity of 1,400; counts of 500 to 600 were common. 

Efiect of Water* 

At first it was thought that the eggs could be rendered infertile by submerging them 
in water; this proved a mistake. The lining surrounding the eggs is impervious to 
water; such watering only increased the humidity and hastened ihat^shing. There 
appeared to be a definite relationship between watered land and the egg beds, i,e,, land 
that had dried to the right degree of dampness waa selected for the laying of the 
eggs. Couch grass patches were the most favoured spots, lucerne patches and channel 
and headland ditches being next in popularity. The lighter soils appeared to hatch out 
earlier. 

Experiments Carried Out. 

1. Two or three day old hoppers were placed in a bottle with the poison bait; 100 
per cent, kill was obtained in 12 hours. 

2. A considerable quantity of young hoppers was kept in a bottle without food. 

The majority were dead in three to four days, 100 per cent, in five days. This bore 
out the statement that no danger was to be feared from the depastured areas surround¬ 
ing the settlement, as the hoppers would remain near the hatching beds for three days 
and starve for want of green nourishment. 

Beasons for Strengthening the Arsenite of Soda in Bait. 

The arsenite of soda used at Mildura and which was used to <^pute the figures 
issued to all growers was at 80 per cent, strength; the arsenite supplied to this dis¬ 
trict was at 62} per cent., consequently the alteration. 
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Enemies of Gbassuoppers. 

Birds, fowls, &c., accounted for a limited number of young hoppeVs. The chief 
enemy, however, was a very small black waBX> which laid its egg in the egg of the 
grasshopper. This, of course, rendered the egg infertile. 

Observations on Different Methods of Combating tub Pests. 

Cultivating the soil is useless unless done when the eggs are very young. Cultivating 
at a later period does not kill the eggs. They hatch out when they have been exposed 
to the sun for a short period. 

Spraying is effective for small, thick colonies, but too expensive and slow for big 
areas, and it has the drawback of only killing by contact. Where eggs are hatching 
for a period of 14 days from the one breeding ground it is a waste of time. 



[From NJS.W. AffriciUtfurdl Gazette.} 
Larger Plain Locust iOhortoiceUs terminifera). 

Top—^Adult. 

Bottom Blgbt—^Youngest stage of **bopper.” 

Bottom Left—^Late stage of **liopper/’ with wing pads well developed. 

Poison bait is the only way to treat any large area, or for that matter any area. 
It proved absolutely effective, is eas}^ to mix, and easily and quickly spread. 

Burning is of assistance where the hoppers are very thick, but it must be followed 
up by poisoning. 

Apathy of Growers. 

At first, a little apathy was encountered amongst the old settlers. It can bo taken 
as a rule—the dirtier the block the greater the apathy. The best way to counter this 
was to take them for a car ride to the worst infested spots in. the area. It was quite 
a good study in human nature to watch the grin leave their faces. These men, after 
this treatment, became some of our best helpers. 

If immediate steps had not been taken when the pest first appeared, considerable 
damage must have been the- result, and it was only by the loyal and hard work of the 

B 
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overseers tliat this was avoided. To them is due the greatest thanks; no hours were 
too long, and their hrst and last thoughts while they were on the job were— 
grasshoppers. 

Tuis Grassuoppeb Menace. 

The following is a copy of the circular sent to all farmers in the Benmark district 
by the Benmark Irrigation Trust:— 

The plague of grasshoppers throughout this district, in common with most parts of 
the State, appears to be reaching a menacing stage, demanding immediate and com- 
bined action. The seriousness of the position lies in the wholesale breeding that is 
said to be in progress at present, which, if unchecked, is calculated to present a serious 
problem in the course of a week or two. Already young hoppers are to be found—^the 
first fruits of what it is feared may be a heavy ^hatching. So momentous has the 
position become in parts of the State that the Government enacted special legislation 
to cum bat the idague. The new law requires all landholders to examine closely their 
properties for egg beds, to report the existence of breeding grounds to the district 
council for their district, in this case, the Trust, and to take all possible measures to 
ensure the destruction either of the eggs or the newly hatched hoppers. The breeding 
beds are usually small in area—a few square yards—and the eggs are deposited up 
to 3in. into the soil. The holes are usually capped with a silvery mucus somewhat 
similar to the hole of a trap-door spider, and may contain up to 60 or 80 eggs apiece. 
Following an investigation by a specially appointed committee, headed by Professor 
Perkins, Ihe Government has issued a pamphlet setting out the measures to be taken. 
A copy is attached for your mformation and guidance. 

The following is taken from a further circular issued by the Government to councils 
on the 10th instant:— 

Comparatively little can be done against the flying swarms that are* at present to 
be met with in various parts of the State. It is important, however, that,some notice 
should be taken of the areas of ground over which these grasshoppers are depositing 
eggs, which will hatch out as soon as the combination of moisture and temperature 
is favourable, ue., that may hutch out during January or as late as early autumn, say, 
March and April. Landowners should be instructed to mark areas known to cqrry eggs 
so that they may be watched until hatching is apparent. In the meantime, if the 
ground is in such a condition that it could be stirred up with heavy cultivators, the 
councils should give instructions that this work should be carried out by landholders. 
Two or three workings given at 10-day intervals should prove effective. It is reported 
from Palestine that treatment of this kind, if well carried out, may lead to tlie des¬ 
truction of 90 per cent, of the eggs, and thus save the landowners considerable trouble 
and expense in attempting to tackle the hoppers at a later stage. Should tlie hoppers 
hatch out early, say, in January, it is quite possible that they may die because of 
the absence of suitable green feed, but as a precautionary measure it is necessary 
that poison baits, as described in the leaflet forwarded to the conncils, should be 
seattored carefully among the young hoppers. At this stage the areas could also be 
sprayed with kerosene emnlsion quite satisfactorily. Fire might be used to destroy 
the hoppers, so long as the regulations are observed against fire outbreaks. 

Under the new Noxious Insects Act it is compulsory for all landholders to seareh 
for breeding grounds, to mark and report any found to the Trust, and to follow up 
with dosiructive measures as outlined. Penalty, £20. 

In such a matter as this, however, where the property and crop of each and every 
grower is equally endangered, we feel sure there is no occasion to emphasise the 
necessity for prompt and concerted action. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF OUR HILLS COUNTRY. 


[A Wireless Talk through 5CL by Mr. B. Hill, Dutrict Agricultural Instructor.} 

During the last decarle I have been in close touch with, and have endeavoured to 
assist in, the development of much of the land in counties Adelaide, Sturt, and Hind- 
marsh. Those counties include that stretch of country extending from Mount Pleasant 
to Cape Jervis, which enjoys a good rainfall, has reasonably good transport condi¬ 
tions, social facilities, and is in close proximity to our markets. 

The western portion of county Adelaide from Gawler to Willunga, and the eastern 
portion of county Sturt extending out to the River Murray, are ocxjupied by farmers 
interested principally in cereal growing and sheep raising, and are not included in'the 
area under discussion. 

However, some statistical figures dealing with the livestock population of these three 
counties for the last decade should be of interest and some guide in ascertaining the 
future prospects of the better rainfall portions when the country is further developed, 
particularly from 'Hhe grass land*' point of view. Briefly, the livestock population 
has shown the following changes during the last 10 years:— 

Cattle—Ih-om 61,375 to 80,926, an increase of 19,551 head. 

Horses—Prom 33,164 to 22,287, a decrease of 10,877 head. 

Lambs—From 159,837 to 207,759, an increase of 47,922 head. 

Sheep—^From 406,299 lo 589,844, an increase of 183,545. 

Wool (excluding Lambs)—^From 3,695,8921bs. to 5,916,1631bB., an increase of 
2,220,2711bs., or per sheep from 91bs. to lOlbs. 

Pigs—From 20,613 to 23,248, an increase of only 2,635 head. 

These figures are for the whole of the three counties. Taking County Hindmarsh 
alone, where practically all the conditions are more applicable to the. area under dis¬ 
cussion, the figures during the above period were— 

Cattle—^From 16,602 to 21,142, an increase of 4,542 head. ♦ 

Horses—From 6,815 to 4,173, a decrease of 1,642 head. 

IfUmbs—From 49,909 to 62,321, an increase of 12,412. 

Sheep—^From 143,746 to 196,921, an increase of 63,175 head, and an increase per 
sheep of approximately 11b., now averaging a little under lOlbs. 

Pigs—From 5,568 to 6,385, an increase of 817 head. 

At a glance perhaps these figures do not indicate very much, but It must be 
remembered that they show steady progress during a period, for the last few years of 
which finance for developmental work of this kind has not been easily obtained. 

The main factors responsible for the increases were superphosphate and Subterranean 
Clover, coupled with the subdivision of pastures into smaller fields. The matter of 
pasture management is important, and, unless good types of grasses, such as Perennial 
Bye Grass, Wimmera Bye Grass, find Phalaris tuberosa are introduced, the inferior 
annual grasses and weeds will take control as the growth of clover decreases. 

Small fields are necessary in order to force even grazing by livestock, which has been 
proved to be very essential, particularly where sheep are on wet luscious pastures. 

Rotational grazing, which allows quick changes on to fresh and sweet pastures, will 
provide the ideal in pasture ronnagement, and the application of the practice will help 
nuiterially in the improved carrying capacity. 

Although there is a large area of scrub yet to be cleared and converted into 
pastures, closer attention to pasture management on the land already cleared should 
not be neglected. The use of meadow hay and silage has been important in helping 
stockowners to carry more livestock and carry them better. 

The area of pastures top-dressed with sui)erphospliate in the three counties has 
increased from 28,407 acres to 82,065 acres, showing an increase of 53,658 acres. 
Meadow hay has shown an increase of 3,606 tons from 3,831 to 7,437 tons, and silage 
an increase of 1,071 tons from 2,409 tons to 3,480 tons. 
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A study of these fibres shows steady development along sound lines in country 
which is right at our front door with a potential value which unfortunately has been 
too long despised. 

Large areas of this country still remain in their virgin state awaiting development, 
and isolated cases of splendid pastures surrounded by scrub can be seen throughout 
the whole area. 

One does not have to travel far to find numerous cases where individuals have in 10 
years converted scrub land into pastures carrying, with good management, anything 
up to four sheep per acre, and there arc tens of thousands of acres of scrub land still 
untouched and capable of being treated economically in the same manner. 

On the other hand, large areas of partially developed land can be improved to the 
standard of that worked by the more progressive type of grass-land farmer. 

Apart from the pasture work possible on virgin lands, the carrying capacity of the 
country can be increased considerably by the growing of cultivated crops, which will 
return high yields once the soil fertility has been improved, through the medium of 
well-grown pastures. 

At the present time a large area of land is growing potatoes profitably, whereas less 
than 10 years ago it was considered of no practical value, and fortunately South Aus¬ 
tralia is able to produce its own requirements. 

Several years ago in a talk similar to this I made reference to the possibilities of 
development in this country, and I feel more convinced to-day that experience gained in 
the past should give us confidence to undertake the development of such a valuable 
asset right at our front door. 


DRY, MATURED, FREE RUNNING. 


HIGH GRADE 


% SUPER. 

SPECIFY rr ALWAYS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 

WALLAROO-MOUNT LYELL FERTILISERS, LIMITED. 
Wallaroo and Port Adelaide. 
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SPRAYS AND SPRAYING. 

[Address Broadcast from 5CL, 3rd September, 1935| by Mk. B. Fowubr, 
Manager, Government Experiment Orchard, Blaekwood.l 


Spraying is an operation vitally necessary for the prodnction of payable crops 
of fmit and the more time, money and labour spent on pruning, cultivating, and 
manuring, the more necessary it is to insure the crop by spraying, because, after 
all, spraying must be looked upon as an insurance premium paid when the work 
is well done. It is generally too late to apply a spray when the damage caused 
by the insect or disease is apparent, as the object of spraying is rather to prevent 
injury, than to cure it. 

In order to select sprays, and apply them intelligently, the fruit-grOwer should 
know something about not only the spray material he is going to use, but also 
something of the life history of the insect or fungus disease he wishes to combat^ 
and the manner in which the spray might be expected to act upon it. Growers 
have now many opportunities of learning, as much literature is published by 
the various Departments of Agriculture, and these are available at little or no 
cost. 

Broadly speaking, orchard trees and fruits are menaced by two classes of 
diseases—^insect and fungus—^and these in turn are, from the viewpoint of control 
by spraying, again divided into two types. In the first place, with insects, there 
are those wUch chew their food with their mandibles or jaws, such as beetles and 
the larvae of moths like the Codlin Moth; and secondly, those which possess long 
slender mouthpieces, which enable them to suck the juices from the plant by 
penetrating the foliage, bark and fruit, such as aphides, scales, and red spiders, etc. 

The first named, the chewing insects, are best controlled by coating their food 
with a stomach poison, like arsenate of lead. The second class, which get their 
food by suction, are held in check with contact sprays, those commonly in use 
being Black Leaf 40, kerosene emulsion, red and white oil. 

This second class of insects is, as a rule, sluggish, remaining stationary unless 
violently removed. They cluster thickly on stem, leaves, and fruit, and can be 
directly reached with a spray which will kill them by suffocation or internal 
irritation. This action of the spray will be better understood when it is pointed 
out that the respiratory system of insects is of the simplest description. They 
breathe, not through the mouth, but by means of tiny pores in the body, called 
spiracles, and if these pores are clogged with an oil spray, or irritated by strong 
fumes, death quickly follows. Nature provides these insects with some form of 
natural protection, sometimes in the form of a downy covering, like wool, a sticky 
resinous substance, or a waxy scale, and any spray directed against them needs 
to be driven with sufficient force to dissolve the outer covering to get at the 
insect beneath. Moreover, some contact sprays act as an ovicide, as in addition 
to killing the insects, they also destroy the eggs. Tar distillate washes have 
proved particularly useful in this way for the control of green aphis. Codlin 
Moth eggs are also destroyed when white oils are added to the arsenical sprays. 

Then there are the fungus diseases, also divided into two types, and the methods 
of dealing with them vary with the different habits of each type. One class of 
fungi known as external or ephiphytic grow on the outside of the tree or plants 
and absorb their food by means of suckers. Oidium of the vine is a typical 
illustration, and this class being always op^ to treatment is generally effectively 
controlled with fiowers Of sulphur or lime sulphur used during warm weather* 
The other class is known as the internal or endophytic fungus, the mycelium o(t 
which grows inside the plant, and cannot be reached by spraying. Most of the* 
serious fungus diseases of the orchard belong to this class, represented by Bla<^ 
Spot of the apple and pear, Curl Leaf of the Peach, Shothole of the apzioo^ 
almond, and plum, and anthracnose and downy mfklew of the vine. 
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4liseases generally become active in early spring, and must be attacked before 
they have a chance to become embedded in the living tissue. A Bordeaux or lime- 
sulphur spray applied when the flower buds are showing pink will generally be 
found a good protection in the case of all but the latter two diseases. In some 
localities more than one spray will be necessary, particularly in the case of Black 
Spot of the apple and pear. 

SPBA7B. 

Sprays are classed as insoctieides or fungicides, according to the particular 
grouping under which they are used, some acting in both capacities. Insecticides 
are divided into (a) stomach poisons and (h) contact insecticides. The most 
commonly known stomach poison is arsenate of lead, and this is now almost 
universally used against all leaf-eating insects. It has proved the most effective 
itemedy for codlin moth, but owing to the health reg^ilations of various countries, 
which prohibit the importation of applets and pears carrying more than a certain 
amount of arsenical residue, efforts are now being made to find a non-arsenical 
substitute. Arsenate of lead is used against codlin moth at the rate of .Slbs. or 41bs. 
powder or 61bs. paste to 100 gallons of water. There is a popular belief that a 
stronger solution will give better results, and some growers use up to Slbs. of paste, 
or more, to the 100 gallons, but whether it is economic to use the heavier concen¬ 
tration is very doubtful. Experiments conducted in other countries and at the 
Ex])enment Orchard, Blackwood, seem to indicate that stronger solutions do not 
give better results. Arsenate of lead contains very little soluble arsenic, which 
is inj'urious to fruit and foliage, and therefore it can be used in fairly strong 
concentrations. It stays in suspension well, and is not easily washed off by rain. 
It is most effective when applied against the young insects, caterpillars, and grubs, 
since the older the insects, particularly beetles, like Curculio, the harder they are 
to poison. It has also been demonstrated in New Zealand that the finer the par¬ 
ticles the more effective the spray, and efforts are now being made to produce a 
colloidal arsenate of lead. 

CONTACT INSECTICIDBB. 

These are effective against both groups of insects since they kill by contact, but 
they are used mostly against soft-bodied insects or sap-feeders. They are either 
corrosive, acting directly on the insect body, or fumigants acting through the 
breathing system. Those most in use in South Australia are nicotine supliate 
or Black Leaf 40, and miscible oils, both red and white. 

Black Leaf 40, or nicotine sulphate, is one of the most efficient contact insocti- 
•cides known, and quickly destroys aphides and young scales. Though fairly 
expensive, it is an economical spray to use, as it gives certain results. It is used 
as a strength of 1 part to 800 parts, and though sometimes applied alone, it seems 
to give better results when used in combination with soft soap: Slbs. to the 100 
gallons, or white oil, { gallon per 100 gallons. It can be used at any time of the 
year. It also mixes without injury with other sprays, and can be used in com¬ 
bination with lime-sulphur, arsenate of lead, oD, or Bordeaux mixture. Bed oil 
is also used as a winter spray, 1-20-25, for the control of aphides, scale, and red 
spider, and white oil in the summer, when red oil would cause injury to the 
foliage. Bainwater should be used to make the primary emulsions, and the 
directions of the manufacturers should be carefully followed. Severe agitation 
is not desirable when spraying with oil sprays, as there is a danger of breaking 
up the emulsion and clogging the pump. 

FDNOZCffDEa 

Those in common use amongst commercial fruitgrowers are Bordeaux mi^ure, 
Burgundy mixture, and lime-sulphur. These sprays are applied, as previously 
stated, with the object of providing a protective coating to the developing leaves, 
and killing any fungus spores present on the plant. 

Bordeaux mixture was discovered in 1882 by accident in a vineyard in France, 
and has since become the most efficient fungicide known, and the most widely 
used. Unfortunately, it is not safe to use this spray on apples after leaves and 
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fruit are formed, as it is apt to cause severe russetting, but it may be used on 
pears, provided a suitable strength solution is applied. For use in the winter, 
the generally recommended formula is 6 : 4 : 50 (61bs. bluestone, 41bs. fresh lime, 
and 50 gallons water); summer strength 3:4: 50. There are many variations 
of these formulae, but they can be taken as a guide, and if desired, experiments 
can be carried out by the individual grower to determine the best mixture for 
his particular sot of conditions, the object being to get the maximum control of 
the fungus with the minimum damage to the lea\*tjs and fruit. Methods of mixing 
are probably well known to all fruit-growers, but care should be exercised in 
this respect. It is generally recommended that too strong solutions should not 
be mixed together, but that one should be diluted in the full quantity of water, 
and then the other stock solution added, and it is thought better to dilute the lime 
solution, and tlwin add the bluestone solution, than mce versa. 

Burgundy mixture is sometimes used instead of Bordeaux, as good, fresh 
quicklime is not always available, and it is easy to keep on hand a supply of 
washing soda. The usual formula for Burgundy mixture is 4 : 6 * 50, but this 
may be varied, as in the case of Bordeaux. The relative efficiency of Bordeaux 
or Burgundv mixtures is still a matter of dispute. Burgundy mixture has been 
used almost exclusively for many years at the Experimental Orchard with satis¬ 
factory results. It appears to be more adhesive than Bordeaux, and leas likely 
to choke the nozzles; but used in combination with arsenate of lead as a com¬ 
bined spray, it is likely to cause injury to the foliage. The fungicidal action of 
both these sprays is du<* to the slow liberation of soluble copper under the influence 
of atmospheric moisture. Lime sulphur sprays have been in use for many years, 
and are becoming more generally popular, particularly for the control of black 
spot of the apple and pear, owing to the fact that copper sprays are liable to 
cause russetting, if applied in the calyx stage, or later. An additional value in 
^he lime sulphur is the fact that it also acts as an insecticide to some extent, and 
will control red spider. Investigations in New Zealand have shown lihat the fungi¬ 
cidal action of lime sulphur is due to the calcium polysulphide compound con¬ 
tained in spray. lime sulphur may be used in the dormant season at the rate 
of one gallon to 10 or 15 of water; when the buds arc imfolding, one gallon in 
30 to 35; and when trees are in leaf, one gallon to 100 to 120. Good commercial 
brands of lime sulphur are fairly uniform in composition, the degrees Baume 
being guaranteed, but strictly speaking lime sulphur sprays should be tested with 
a hydrometer, to ensure reliability and avoid injury. 

SPBEADEBS. 

During recent years, many substances have been put on the market, designed 
to improve the adhesive properties of sprays, and to distribute more evenly the 
film of spray. For this purpose, soaps, oils, milk, &c., have been tried, but the 
only one which has come into general use is calcium caseinate, a manufactured by¬ 
product from the dairying industry. Whether the spreader is benedcial to the 
extent that is sometimes claimed is a matter for doubt. One pound of spreader 
is usually added to lOOgalls. of spray, but experiments in America go to show 
that Jib. per lOOgalls. will give better results. 

Spraying costs are a very important item in fruit production, and a careful 
study is necessary, of the relative prices of each spray material, so that the 
grower may choose those sprays which are most efficient, yet keep his costs within 
economic limits. 

In operation, it is important to sec that the spraying is thoroughly done, even 
if there appears to be an apparent waste of liquid. The results will depend 
on whether the spray is applied to all parts of the tree where needed. Con¬ 
sideration must be given to the particular disease that is being treated. If it is 
a fungus disease, a general coating of leaves and fruit should be aimed at, if 
codlin, the calyx and fruit should receive particular attention. 

Spraying is usually a disagreeable job, but nevertheless, it is a very important 
one. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

AmUATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 
aOVERNINQ COUNCIL: 

A. M. Dawkins, J.P. (Chairman) 

F. Coleman, JP. A. E. V. Richardson, M.A., D3c. 

L. T. Cowan, B.Sc. Prof. A. J. Perkins 

D. A. Lyall, Esq. W. J. Adey, Esq. 

H. C. Pritchard, A.F.IA. (Secretary) 

PRINCIPAL: 

Dr. Allan R. Callaghan. 

A thorough and well-proportion^^ oouree of inetruction in the theory and practice 
of General Amculture, including Viticulture and Oenology, as well as all phases of 
Limtock Husbandry. 

The Diploma Course indudm three years of class-room tuition and practical work, 
and carries the academic distinction of R.D.A. 

Excellent opportunities otfered for the training of boys of 16 years of age or 
over. Splendid food and accommodation, hot and cold water. Ample sporting facili¬ 
ties, gymnasium, sports oval, tennis courts, and swimming pool. 

FEES.—£50 per annui.i, which covers board and lodging, instruction, medical fee 
and dispensary expenses. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—^ix scholarships are open for competition annually, each 
valued at £136 10s. 

Wnie for further particulars, and prospectus, to— 

THE PRINCIPAL, 

As^ricultural Colleg:e, 

ROSEWORTHY. 
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PURE-BRED COWS COMPLETCD OFFICIAL TEST 


Herd 

Book 

No. 

Name of Cow. | 

Owner and Address. 

j 

Breed. 

Calved. 

1 

1 j 




44811 Lariacoona Brown May. 

46538 G^eJa Strelitzia.. 

44807 Lallawa Chieftain's Diana 2nd ... 
Not Gleu Bwin Columbine's Fancy 8rd. 
allotted 

46526 Tuola Geranium. 

45956 RivJngton Peggy . 

44813 Lanaooona mniflowor . 

46212 8ton:^el] Briar. 

Not Glen Ewin Coutanoe's Queen ..... 
allotted 

" Tuela Snowoem . 

40150 Hampden Blonde's Jeanette ..... 

44260 Hampden Blonde's Crisette. 

Not Kiama Mayflower 0th. 

allotted 

" Tuela Mobs Hose . 

" Glen Belah Heather. 

45182 Mira Ghana Capture . 

Not Gambler Princess Olive. 

aUotted 

46528 Tuela Dierama. 

Not Lallawa Twylish Carnation 2nd .. 
allotted 

" Hiama Honeycomb 2nd . 

" OakhiU Queen. 

7505 TabbMong Beauty 22nd . 

46642 Para 'Wirra Queen. 

46037 Boseworthy Princess 52nd. 

42748 Alexandra Mayflower . 

Not Cudlee Creek Lady Jane 2nd. 

<aDotted 

89508 Belma Noble Lotus. 

Not Ontario Princess Millie . 

allotted 

40188 Gunawah Gold Tluead . 

Not Tuela Festuca. 

allotted 

•• Para Vale Millie 8rd . 

*' Glen Belah Shirley. 

42740 Alexander Boyal Belle . 

Not Palpara Flora. 

allotted 

43580 Cumberland Countess . 

41237 Navua Grose Lassie. 

46032 Boscwoithy Glimmer's Maid. 

45445 Ninyeri Dainty Miss . 

Not Gambler Lady Beena . 

allotttid 

44205 Greenoaks Cunning Lass. 

Not Baglan Peggy. 

allotted 

41236 Navua Fascination . 

Not Kiama Bobin 5th. 

aUotted 

3949B Delina Aiistooratio Lady . 

Not Ontario Audrey . 

allotted 

45448 Ninyeri Queen . 

45442 Ninyeri Beatrice... 

Not Cudlee Creek Pretty Maid . 

aUotted 

•* Para Wirra Beauty's Daisy. 

** Dunleith MlUie 2nd. 

" Spring Park Pretty Maid . 

** Morelia Princess 2nd. 

8279 Kiama Beauty . 

Not Park View Honeysuckle 13th .... 

aUotted 

** Channel View DoUy Grey . 

*' West EUbride LUette . 

*' Pembroke Vanilla .. 

" KybySnowlady... 

** Ktama Pansy . 

** Kiama Daphne. 

24970 Glencourt Dinah 4tli. 

Not Xyby Winntfred. 

aUotted 


JUNIOB TWO-TVAB-OLPB— 


C. E. Veroo, Mount Compass. 

F. Coleman* Saddleworth. 

Mrs. A. Bowman* Meningie . 

Jas. McEwin* Houghton. 

Jemy 

•« 

24/6/34 

8/7/34 

16/6/84 

24/4/84 

C. E. Verco* Mount CompM. 

J. W. Crompton* Victor Harbour.. 

C. E. Verco* Mount CompMS. 

J. W. Crompton, Victor Harbour.. 
B. J. Laing* Gumeracha. 

•« 

di 

<f t 

26/9/34 

8/7/34 

10/8/84 

15/6/84 

7/7/34 

F. Coleman* Saddleworth. 

J. A. J. Pfltzner* Hampden. 

J. A. J. Pfltsner, Hampden. 

E. and A. NichoUs, WoodvlUe .... 

«< 

di 

d« 

A.I.8. 

11/8/34 

80/3/84 

21/8/84 

11/9/34 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

B. O. Hancock, Andrews . 

H. B. Peters* Mount Compass .... 
A. P. Spehr, Mount Gambler. 

Jersey 

Ayrshire 

/e«y 

7/7/84 

4/5/34 

14/6/84 

2/9/34 

F. Coleman* Saddleworth. 

Mrs. A. Bowman* Meningie . 

«< 

di 

26/6/84 

27/7/84 

E. and A. NIcholls, WoodviUe .... 

L. W. Frost, Saddleworth . 

J. M. Irwin, Mount Barker . 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. 

Agricultural CoUege* Boseworthy.. 
A. Kelly* Milang . 

A.I.S. 

Jersey 

A.I.S. 

Je|^y 

«« 

17/8/84 

9/9/84 

8/7/84 

20/5/84 

10/6/84 

4/7/84 

Mrs. W. A. Poo£ Cudlee Creek ... 

u 

26/0/84 

B. W. Pfltzner. Eudunda. 

T. B. Brooks* Clarendon. 

#4 

18/6/84 

27/8/84 

E. W. Pfltzner, Eudunda. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

• < 

6/7/84 

0/7/84 

A. J. Marrett* Saddleworth . 

E. 0. Hancow, Andrews . 

A KeUy,MUang . 

Mrs. C. E. Mayger, Kapunda. 

«« 

AjmhJre 

Jemy 

28/0/84 

5/8/84 

8/7/84 

28/7/34 

L, W. Frost, Saddleworth . 

B. J. Tiling. Gumeracha. 

Agricultural College, Kosewortby.. 
B. L. Goode, Narrung. 

ds 

d* 

12/6/34 

10/4/34 

7/6/84 

2/7/34 

A. P. Spehr, Mount Gambler. 

da 

5/7/34 

W. A. Mueller, Ambleside . 

D. Fitzgerald* Edwardstown. 

«C 

fa 

0/5/84 

24/0/84 

0. H. Woodward, Gilles Plains.... 
E. and A. NichoUs, WoodviUe .... 

dC 

A.I.S. 

20/5/84 

10/7/84 

E. W. Pfltzner, Eudunda . 

T. B. Brooks* Clarendon. 

Je^y 

0/4/84 

2/8/34 

E. L. Goode, Naming. 

B. L. Goode, Naming. 

Mrs. W. A. Pool, Gndlee Creek ... 

d« 

id 

dd 

23/7/84 

10/9/84 

21/8/84 

J. H Dawkins, Gawler . 

Dunleith Pastoral Co., Aa^oume 

dd 

A.I.8. 

10/9/84 

27/8/34 

W. NItsohke & Son, LitUehampton 

H. B. Walsh, Mount Barker . 

Calf Club, Sutton Town . 

J. M. Irwin* Mount Barker . 

sk 

dd 

27/8/34 

22/8/84 

12/4/34 

11/8/34 

Mrs. A. M. Gamithers, Narrung .. 
Insp.-Goneial Hospitals, Noithileld 

Mrs. C. W. AnseU* Bolivar. 

Govt, Farm, KybyboUte.;.. 

Calf aub, Suttem Town . 

CaK dub* Sutton Town . 

Insp.-General Hospitals* Northfleid 
Oovt. Farm* Eybj^ite. 

Jersey 

Ayrshse 

Jersey 

•< 

Aymbtre 

18/8/84 

14/8/84 

20/8/84 

7/7/84 

17/4/84 

18/6/8i 
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BETWEEN JANUARY 1st, AND JUNE 30th, 1935. 



2 0 2 6,750 

2 0 20 6.760f 

1 0 18 6,8101 

2 2 10 6,7021 

1 0 18 6,576 

1 11 28 6,78M 

2 0 25 6,860f 

1 10 7 6,000( 

2 0 15 5,731 

2 0 2 5,601 

1 7 20 5,9685 

2 1 18 8»277} 

1 0 27 5,6605 

1 8 18 7,0785 

1 10 8 6,207 

1 11 14 6,050 

1 11 20 5,486 

2 2 0 5,4105 


1 10 14 
1 6 28 

2 4 2 
1 10 26 
2 2 24 
2 17 
18 8 

1 0 28 
1 11 22 

2 0 12 
2 0 2 

2 4 1 

1 5 18 

2 0 28 

1 11 27 

18 4 
1 11 21 
1 10 18 

2 2 18 


1 6 21 
16 0 

2 1 28 
1 11 18 

10 6 
2 4 22 

2 4 9 

1 7 18 
18 5 

10 7 

2 18 

1 0 18 
2 16 
2 5 15 
2 8 14 

2 0 26 
2 2 22 
2 0 2 
2 1 17 
2 1 25 
2 2 16 
1 10 21 
2 1 18 


Aver- 

Total 

Days 

Testec 


Butter- 

fat. 

% 1 

Lbs. 


280LBB. 



5*44 

430*08 

278 

504 

401*40 

273 

517 

805*66 

278 

5-77 

808*57 

278 

5-79 

308*28 

278 

5-62 

360*27 

278 

5>20 

856*02 

278 

5-80 

342*00 

273 

4-96 

342*62 

278 

5-88 

386*00 

278 

505 

385*45 

278 

5*51 

329*86 

278 

8*05 

326*02 

278 

5*65 

810*77 

278 

4-52 

810*00 

273 

504 

817*34 

278 

517 

312*78 

278 

6*70 

800*03 

278 

5*54 

800*81 

278 

8*62 

298*98 

273 

4-77 

205*01 

278 

4*15 

294*58 

278 

5*81 

204*21 

278 

6*37 

202*85 

278 

5*96 

202*71 

278 

4*88 

200*63 

278 

5*45 

286*20 

278 

4*06 

286*07 

273 

5*62 

285*86 

278 

5*77 

284*61 

278 

4*86 

284*81 

278 

4*58 

283*48 

278 

6*08 

276*73 

278 

6*20 

276*72 

278 

6*84 

275*22 

278 

606 

272*71 

278 

6*20 

268*86 

278 

408 

264*41 

278 

507 

280*20 

800 

5*84 

250*66 

278 

5*66 

258*84 

278 

4*90 

255*27 

278 

5*76 

254*46 

278 

8*76 

262*97 

273 

6*52 

261*78 

278 

4*72 

251*00 

278 

4*07 

251*07 

278 

5*26 

246*00 

278 

5*40 

246*38 

273 

5-64 

241-96 

278 

8*60 

241*48 

278 

8*64 

262*10 

800 

8*88 

241*05 

278 

6*45 

240*98 

278 

8*49 

240*41 

278 

8-81 

288*70 

278 

6*08 

288*28 

278 

4*40 

287*86 

278 

5*57 

285*07 

278 

4-87 

286*77 

278 

8*60 

285*06 

278 

4*88 

288*58 

278 

4*15 

282-84 

278 

4*18 

282-71 

278 



Werribeo Combination _ 

Tuela Syia . 

Chieftain 2nd of Daleba^ 
WezTibee liasternian. 


Tuela Syia . 

Baxter of Bansiile .... 
Werribee CombSuatlon 
Baxter of Banyule .... 
Werribee Masterman .. 


Tuela Syra . 

Bellefaire Blonde's Aristocrat 
Bellefaire Blonde's Aristocrat 
Eiama Pembroke. 


Tuela Syra . 

Kyby Hobln. 

Daiebank Noble Lord 6th 
Hampden Olive's King ... 


Hampden Winsome King . 
Chieftain 2nd of Daiebank 


Pembroke of Oreylei^ .... 

Delma Butter King. 

Park View Beward 2nd ... 
Para Wina ICUlle's Pylon .. 
Boseworthy Pretty Duke .. 
Hansen Queen's Repeater 
Daiebank Producer 8rd. 


Daiebank Noble Duke . 
Daiebank Viola's Duke 


His Grace (Inu>.) 
TueUSyra . 


Para Vale Lord Mao . 

Kyby Robin. 

BeUetelr* Blonde's Signal 
Woorooia King's Hero.... 


Silver Lad of Eudunda .... 

Navua Grose Lad.. 

Rosewortby Pretty Duke .. 
\Hampden Mayflower IBJng 


Hampden Olive's King 


Navua Cunning Lad .. 
Glett Echo Kelly's Lad. 


Wistaria Laddie .... 
Pembroke of Klama 


Bellefaire Blonde's Aristocrat 
Ontario Millie's T^lisb. 


Hampden Mayflower King . 
Hampden Mayflower King . 
Cudlee Creek Masterman .. 


Para Wina Jack .. 
\East View Sultan , 


KiaroaJaok . 

Anemone's Chief 6th of Morelia 

Viscount of Bast View . 

Park View Don . 


Channel View Prince. 

Oakbahk Classical . 

Twyiiah of Para Wirta. 

Gowtie Park SeottUh Dandy 

Pembrcike of Greyleigh. 

liberton Freedom. 

Belle's Best of Glencourt ... 
Gowile Park Scottlsb Dan^ 
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PCKB-BaKO OOWS OOUFLKTBD 


iXame of Cow. 


Owner unci AdclresB. 


46038 

45682 

Not 

allotted 

Not 

Allotted 

Not 

allott^'d 

4f)184 

Not 

allotted 

Not 

allot tt‘d 
Not 

allotted 

Not 

allotted 

Not 

allotted 


JUNIOR TWO-TBAR-OLUS— 
y.. , Jersey i lO/G/34 
.. *• 18/10/34 


j Rosrworthy Fay 2n(l. 

j Pembroke Lena Lotus. 

Agricultural College, Roseworthy.. 
Mn. C. W. Ansell, Bolivar. 

Jomy 

Duiilfith Millie 3rd . 

Northfleld Prince’s Charm . 

Ko.m‘worthy Princess 51 st. 

Rose worthy Schoolmistress . 

Pembroke Merle. 

Dunleith Pastoral Co., Ashbourne 
Insp.-Oeneral Hospitals, Northfleld 
Agnciiltural College, Rosoworthy.. 
Agricultural College. Rosewor^y.. 
Mrs, C. W. Ansell, Bolivar. 

A.1.8. 
Je^y 

44 

Tahhagong Belle 9th. 

West Kilbride Fairy . 

Cumberland IVtncess Rhonda .... 
Nortlffleld Sunflower 3rd . 

J. M. Irwin, Mount Barker . 

Insp.-General Hospitals, Northfleld 

L. w. Frost, Saddleworth. 

Insp.-Gcneral Hospitals, Northfleld 

A.I.S. 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 

A.I.Sj 

Scrub View Duchess. 

Northfleld Melba’s Janet . 

West Kilbride Felicity . 

A. B. A. Weekert, Brinkworth ... 
Insp.-Gcneral Hospitals, Northfleld 
Insp.-Gencral Ho-spltals, Northfleld 

Jerw'y 

A.I.8. 

Ayrshire 

Nlnycri Princess. 

Clianuel View Nellie Grey . 

E. L. Gorsie, Narrung. 

Mrs. A. M. Carruthers, Narrung .. 

Jersey 

Delma Blonde’s Signpost . 

Dunlclth Gladsome . 

E. W. Pfltzner, Eudunda. 

Dunleith Pastoral Co., Ashbourne 

A.I.S. 

Cudlee Creek Silk Sox. 

Glen Ewin Rosc*lcaf. 

Hampden Olive’s Blondlnette... . 

Pembroke Fancy Lotus . 

West Kilbride lassie. 

Mrs. W. A. Pool, Cudk‘c Creek ... 

Jaa. McEwiu, Houghton. 

J. A. J. Pfitsner, Hampden. 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bolivar. 

Jersey 

•• 

Pembroke Floss . 

Albion F'lfl . 

Kyby Tda. 

Cumberland Sundew. 

Cumberland Lily. 

Bara Wirra Mai^ona’s Daphne ... 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bolivar. 

E. T. Vinall, Brlgnton. 

Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 

L. W. Frost, Saddlowoi^ . 

L. W. Frost. Saddleworth . 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. 

Jersey 

Guernsey 

AjGshire 

jerray 

Gowrie Park Posey . 

Nortlifield Janet's Princess ... 

Dunlelth Cheerful . 

Kyby Reveal . 

Inman Countess . 

Insp.-Oeneral Hospitals, Northfleld 
Insp.'General Hospitals, Northfleld 
Dunleith Pastoral Co., Ashbourne 
Government Farm Kybybolite ... 
G. V. Rogers, Inman Valley. 

Ayrshire 

A.I.B. 

« 

Aynldre 

Jersey 

Boseworthy Lady 6th. 

Pembroke Della. 

Gambler Peggy’s Starry. 

Agricultural College Roseworthy.. 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bletchley . 

A. P. Spehr. Mt Gambler . 

;; 

Gambler Dinah’s Dream. 

1 A. P, Spehr, Mt. Gambler . 

1 t( 

Pembroke Fairy Duchess. 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bolivar. 

(1 

Mira Chana Lucy. 

Glenlea Fairy . 

H. B. Peters, Mt. Compass. 

E, T. Vinall, Brighton. 

Gneniscy 

Gambler Una 2nd . 

A. P. Spelir, Mt. Gambicr . 

Jersey 

A llama Transvaal Twilight. 

W. Hawker, Clare . 

Friesian 

Beetaloo Mystic Grey . 

Sweet Haven Enchantre.s8 2nd ... 

Mrs, E. M. Johns, Daly Street, 8th. 
Plympton 

J. M. Bray, Langhornes Creek_ 

Jersey 

«( 


8/8/34 

22/11/34 

23/8/34 

17/8/34 

8/6/34 

7/10/34 

80/7/34 

6/7/34 

17/8/34 

10/0/34 

18/11/84 

3/4/84 

25/4/84 

0/0/34 

18/7/34 

16/11/34 


. I C. E. Verco, Mt. CompaMB .. 

(lien Ewin Misty Mom. R. J. Lalng, Gumoracha_ 

.. Kapunda 


Senior Two-: 
.. I Jersey 


romura auxor . Mrs, C. K. M^ger, Kapunda .... 

lakeland Silvette. R. J. Laing, Gunieracha. 

mra. Chana Gem . H. P. Peters, Mt. Compass . 

StoneyfeU Heatoor .... .^. J. W. Crompton, Vlcjtor Harbour. 

Woodside Wonde^l Maid. J. A. J. Pfltener, Hampden.... 

Overlook Remus Spark. B. W. Pfltrner Kudiinda. 

Aavlcr Valda 2nd . A. P. Spolir, Mt. Gambler 


Owlook Remus Sunny . J. A. J. Pfltsner, Hampden ... 

Wwroom Twinkles. A. Kelly, MUang ... .VT.! 

Oudlee Creek Viola . Mrs. W. A. Pool, Cudlee Creek .. 

Overlocdt Remus Ozulla. E. W. Ffitsner, Eudunda. 

Delma Spotlight. B. W. Pfitener. Eudunda.. . 

Woorpom Waffles . A. B. Sleber, Eudunda . 

Mcwvlla Princess. H. R. Walsh, Mt. Barker. 

R^ ... . p. Coleman, Saddleworth. 


Balkoy Bonnte Lass . G. D. Oster, BalaUava 

Take View Melba 11th . J. M. Irwin, Mt. Barker 
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omoux TBST— emtiiUMtf. 



Total 

Aver- 

Total 

Days 



MUk. 

age 

Butter- 

Tested. 

Sire. 

Remarks. 

Oalviog. 


Test. 

fat. 




T. 

H. D. i 

libs. 

% 

1 Lbs. 




BvnsBVAT Standard, 

230LBB.— eoniinued. 



2 

8 18 

4,480i 

8,847^ 

613 

229*89 

273 

Rosowortliy Pretty Duke. 

Pembroke Mischief . 


1 

11 8 

6-96 

228*98 

240 

t 

2 

1 2 

0,4031 

8&3 

228*03 

273 

East View Sultan. 

_ 

2 

6 17 

6,928 

8-80 

226*40 

273 

Northfleld Limelight's Prince . 


2 

3 17 

4,6004 

5*00 

226*24 

273 

Roseworthy Pretty Duke. 

_ 

1 

11 3 

4,0^ 

6-46 

222*06 

278 

Ruseworthy Pretty Duke. 

Pembroke Twylish. 

_ 

2 

1 3 

8,712{ 

6-90 

219*16 

240 

Withdrawn 

2 

0 18 

6,406 

4-05 

218*80 

273 

Park View Reward 2nd . 

_ 

2 

1 10 

6,024 

4-31 

216*61 

273 

Oakbank Classical . 


1 

8 3 

8,804 

6-66 

216*00 

273 

Para Vale Prince 2nd. 


2 

1 6 

4,9484 

4-32 

218*76 

273 

Wangara Melba's Limelight. 


1 

7 1 

3.006 

6-46 

212*94 

273 

Scrub View Twylish Lad . 

_ 

2 

3 10 

6,703 

8-70 

211*26 

278 

Melba's Limelight of Wangara . 

— 

1 

11 17 

4,9694 

4-26 

210*54 

273 

Oakbank Classical . . 

— 

1 

8 8 

4,362 j 

4-84 

210*61 

273 

Ninyeri Prince . 


1 

9 13 

4,133 

608 

209*79 

273 

Channel View Prince. 

— 

1 

9 5 

3,490 

608 

200*15 

273 

Bellefalro Blonde's Signal. 

_ 

2 

1 12 

6,3064 

8-86 

206*00 

278 

East View Sultan. 

— 

1 

8 26 

4,466 

4-52 

201*53 

240 

Gudlce Creek Masterman . 

t 

2 

1 19 

4,260 

4-69 

199*97 

150 

Werribee Masterman. 

Withdrawn 

1 

10 11 

3,220 

613 

107*49 

210 

Bellefaire Blonde's Aristocrat . 

Sold 

1 

8 12 


6*71 

197*04 

273 

Pembroke Mischief . 


1 

11 14 

403 

106*35 

240 

Oakbank Classical . 

t 

2 

2 16 

3,465 

6-59 

193*71 

240 

Pembroke Mischief . 

Withdrawn 

1 

7 29 

8,1714 

6-94 

188*28 

273 

WoUonghar Romancer . 

Gowrie Park Ida's Laird. 


2 

0 14 

4,2044 

4-33 

186*06 

273 


1 

8 19 

3,009 

4*66 

182*32 

273 

Silver Lad of Eudunda. 

.... 

1 

2 17 

8,800 

4-76 

180*66 

273 

Para Vale Prince 2nd . 

— 

1 

11 8 

3,160 

6-60 

170*20 

210 

; Pam WJrm Collegian ... 

Withdrawn 

1 

8 9 

4,770 

3-75 

178*76 

278 

Gowrie Park Scottish Standard. 


2 

0 15 

4,9304 

3-62 

178*60 

273 

Northfleld Janet's Royal . 


2 

1 12 

41779 

8-70 

176*82 

278 

East View Sultan. 


2 

1 13 

4,200 

417 

176*00 

210 

Gowrie Park Scottish Dandy. 

Dried off 

1 

7 20 

3,766 

4*63 

174-86 

210 

Balaklaya Rhodesian's Repulse. 

Owner ceased 







testing 

2 

3 18 

3,0374 

5-48 

166*51 

278 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris ... 


1 

6 21 

2,786 

503 

165*28 

240 

Pembroke Twylish. 

t 

1 

9 12 

8,030 

5*42 

164*28 

210 

Channel View Starlight. 

Dried off 

1 

11 8 

2,866 

2,9674 

568 

162*66 

180 

Edmonton Butter King . 

Withdrawn 

2 

1 10 

616 

152*53 

240 

Twylish of Para Wlrra . 

Withdrawn 

2 

8 18 

2,746 

2,406} 

2,6874 

8,136 

5-52 

161*61 

180 1 

T/akeland Golden Masterpiece . 

Sold 

2 

4 17 

6'10 

146*86 

278 

Qlenlea Hilda's Valour. 


1 

8 0 

6’40 

142*14 

180 

Hampden Olive's King. 

Dry 

Sold 

1 

8 18 

8*36 

106*28 

120 

Anmna Alcartra Rex. 

2 

1 20 

1,006 

1,616 

?andard. 

4-71 

80*66 

90 

Glen Echo Grey Lad.. 

Died 

1 

2 10 

6*21 

78*92 

120 

Dalebank Wizard. 

Withdrawn 

Bdttbbfat Si 

260LBR, 


2 

0 20 

8,614 

6*76 

487*66 

278 

Dalebank Noble Duke. 

_ 

2 

9 8 

0,6654 

617 

411*46 

273 

Werribee Masterman. 

— 

2 

8 28 

6,672 

6*19 

406*60 

273 

Wooroora King’s Hero . 

_ 

2 

10 19 

7,621} 

611 

384*62 

278 

Timbungalung Airboy. 

— 

2 

9 17 

6,0884 

6*61 

38264 

278 

Lakeland Golden Masterpiece . 

— 

2 

11 20 

6,7844 

6*46 

870*84 

278 

Baxter of Banyule. 

— 

2 

11 20 

6,681 

6*62 

868*78 

278 

Woodslde Palatine Boy . 

— 

2 

11 7 

6,017 

6*77 

847*87 

273 

Overlook Favourite Remus . 

— 

2 

10 21 

7,970 

4*26 

389*02 

278 

Clarendon Eyre Emlnents Happy 

— 






Husband 


2 

10 7 

6.186 

6*48 

380*07 

278 

Overlook Favourite Remus . 


2 

2 

10 12 

8 27 

6,928 

6,490 

6*67 

6*06 

880*06 

828*41 

278 

278 

WoUingur^ Cavalier's Silver King ... 
Dalebank Producer 8id. 

_ 

2 

9 20 

5,8264 

6<64 

828*82 

278 

Overlook Favourite Remus . 

— 

2 

0 12 

5,424 

6*02 

826*89 

273 

Beauty's King of Somerville . 

— 

2 

8 20 

6,7724 

4*76 

821*75 

278 

Delma Butter King. 

— 

2 

11 16 

6.2114 

6*07 

816*46 

278 

Morelia Anemone's Chief 6th . 

— 

2 

8 18 

5,8124 

6*06 

816*14 

278 

TuelaSyra . 


2 

8 28 

6,0984 

5*28 

818*18 

278 

BeUefalre Blonde’s Aristovrat. 

...... 

2 

9 27 

7,016 

8*01 

800*91 

278 

Lake View Royal. 

— 
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PUBB-B&BD OOW8 OOMF3UBTBD 


Herd 





Book 

Ko. 

Name of Cow. 

Owner and AddreM. 

Breed. 

Calved. 


Sbniob Two-tiab-olds— 
j Olen Belah Bortha. I B. O. UAncoc1c» Andrews . Ayrshire 7/8/84 

I Mira Ghana Sheila. H. B. Peters, Mt. ComTMisa. Jersey 2/5/84 

: Kiama liubin 4th. E. (fc A. Nicholls, WoodvUle. A.I.8. 11/8/84 

Ontario Nancy. ...* . T. B. Brooks, Clarendon. Jers^ 20/4/84 

Lake View Beauty 8th . J. M. Irwin, Mount Barker . A.I.S. 17/6/84 

Femdeu Lady Combine . O. H. Woodward, Gilles Plains_ Jersey 9/5/84 


Femdeu Lady Combine . O. H. Woodward, (lilies Plains... 

Tuela Columbine . F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

Woodsido Maisie . S W. Burns. Woodside . 

TimbunRalung Dewdrop. Mrs. A. M. Camithers, Naming . 

Channel View Primrose. Mrs. A. M. Carruthers, Naming . 

Cumberland Molly. L. W. Frost, Saddleworth . 

Ontario Violet . T. B. Brooks, Clarendon. 

Kyby Heroine . (jkivemment Farm, Eybybcdlte .. 

Oambier Alden’s Una. A. P. Spehr, Mount Gambler_ 

Wybalenna Tot Again. Mrs. A. H. Spackman, Long Flat. 

Morelia Viola Ord. H. K. Walsh, Mount Barker _ 

Gum Hill Queen. P. O. Sehutz, Euduiida. 

Eirami Dawn. B. J. Laing, Onmeracha. 

Kyby Oread . Government Farm, Kybyboiite .. 

Inman Nola. G. V. Bogers, Inman Valley. 


Guernsey 

Jersey 


Ayrshire 

Jersey 


Ayrshire 

Jersey 


28/7/34 

25/6/84 

10/8/84 

28/10/34 

13/2/35 


Kyby Maggie 5th. Government Farm, Kybyboiite .. 


JVNIOB Thbbb-t 


Pella Pamela. 

Hampden Blonde's Countess.... 

Paia Wirra Violet . 

Woodside Golden Maid. 

Sweet Haven Noble Duchess ... 

Inman Lady Grey . 

Hampden Just It. 

Glandore IJamore . 

I Tuela Lobelia. 

> Tuela Diplacus. 

Torrens Mystic Best . 

Dunlelth Viola . 

Austral Park Swirl. 

Nlnyerl Mayflower. 

Tuela Maple . 

Lakeland Winette . 

Alexandra Queen ('lomentlne ... 
Para Vale Cherry Starbrlght .. 

Dunlelth Primula. 

Beetaloo Molly. 

Cumberland Dewdrop's Lass.... 

Tnniau Sally . 

Pembroke Duchess 3rd. 

Alexandra Bonny Janet. 

lAtllawa Chieftain's Diana . 

Tuela Spartium. 

Pembn)ko La<ly l.otU8 . 

Gum Hill Majesty . 

Gum Hill Kosette's Bell. 

Cumberland Damsel . 

Kyby Ailsa. 


Kyby BrlUIant. 

Pembroke Gentle ... . 
Pembroke Duchess 4th 
K}d)y Koslin. 


C. B. Verco, Mount Compass. Jersey 

J. A. J. Pfltaner, Hampden. ** 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. " 

O. H. Woodward, GUlns Plains.... 

J. M. Bray, Langhome's Creek ... " 

G. V. Rogers, Inman Valley .... " 

J. A. J. Pfltsner. Hampden. 

W. A. Mueller, Ainbloslde . ** 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. " 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. " 

H. B. Peters, Mount Compass .... " 

Dunlelth Pastoral Co., Ashbourne A.I.S. 

H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker . Jersey 

E. L. Goode, Narrung. " 

F. Coleman. Saddleworth. " 

H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker . ** 

A. Kelly, Mllang. ** 

A. J. Marrett, Saddleworth .... " 

Dunlelth Pastoral Co., Ashbourne A.I.S. 

Mrs B M. Johns, South Plyrapton Jersey 
li. W. Frost, Saddleworth . 

G. V. Rogers, Inman Valley .... " 

Mrs. ('. W. Ansell, Bolivar. 

A. Kelly, Mllang . 

J. F. Dodd, MeiUngie . " 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. ” 

Mrs. 0 W. Ansell, Bolivar. " 

P. C. Sehutz, Budunda . " 

P. O. Sehutz, Budunda . " 

L. W. Frost, Saddleworth . “ 

Govt. Farm Kybyboiite . Ayrshire 

Govt. Farm, Kybyboiite. " 

Mrs C. W, Ansell, Bolivar. Jersey 

Mra. C. W. Ansell, Bolivar. " 

Govt. Farm, Kybyboiite. Ayndiiiu 


Balaklava Collegian's Rosemary 

Long Flat Cinderella 3rd . 

Kyby Justice .... 

Kiama Mayfair.. 


A. B. Middleton, Balaklava. 

Mrs. A. H. Spackman, liong Flat. 


Govt. Farm, Kybyboiite ... 
E A. Groth, Walker's Flat 


Ayrediire 14/8/34 

Jersey 12/10/84 

A.I.S. 20/12/34 

Ayrshire 81/10/84 

A.T.8. 26/10/84 


SlMlOB THBU-YlAB-OliDB.— 

84668 i Roseworthy Glimmer . Agric^toral OoUege, Rosowoithy^. Jersey 26/6/84 

84510 i Tuela Waratah 4th . F. Coleman, Saddleworth. '* 28^/84 

84525 Pella Golden TiOtus . W, A. Mueller, Ambleside . ** 14/8/84 

34500 1 Tuela Galllardia. F. COleman, Saddleworth. « 21/7/84 

34408 i TuMor Daiay . Coleman, Saddleworth. " 81/7/84 

81029 Stonyfell Rosetta. J. W. Oromptpm Victor Harbour., " 17/4/84 

41800 I Koeeworthy Rose. Agrloultoiaf College, Rosewor^.. 26/0/84 
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OFFIOIAL TBBT—aonlifMml. 


Atp 

at 

Calving. 



BuxnBVAT Stardabd, 2BOLBa.--eoiUitiued. 


2 10 25 

7,051i 

4-88 

805-35 

273 

Gk>wrie Park Dairyman. 

2 6 20 

4,0021 

6-15 

801-44 

273 

Timbungalung Larkspurs Masteriaik 

2 11 16 

8,5501 

8-41 

201-42 

278 

Pembroke of Oreyleigh. 

2 8 18 

5,3721 

5-87 

288-81 

278 

Dalebank Viola's Duke. 

2 0 14 

7,7581 

8-68 

285-50 

278 

Lake View Gayboy. 

2 11 8 

6,1281 

5-54 

284-15 

273 

Pemden Twvlish Combination . 

2 10 14 

8,067 

7-02 

278-44 

273 

Hampden Winsome King . 

2 11 4 

4,478 

6-03 

260-85 

273 

WoUongbar Brutus . 

2 11 23 

5,460 

4-72 

257-46 

278 

Timbungalung Butter King. 

2 0 11 

4,626 

5-54 

256-13 

273 

CSiannel View IMnee. 

2 0 7 

4,473 

5-55 

248-26 

273 

Silver Lad of Budunda. 

2 10 12 

4.4111 

5-47 

241-20 

273 

Dalebank Viola's Duke. 

2 11 28 

6,820 

4-14 

241-23 

240 

Ida's Laird of Gowrle Park . 

2 7 20 

4,4261 

5-40 

238 08 

278 

Les Sentes Lord Alden. 

2 0 7 

6,108 

8-88 

236-00 

278 

Wangaia Sunflower's Limelight . 

2 11 18 

4,510 

6-03 

226-68 

273 

Anemone's Chief of Morelia. 

2 10 20 

4,302 

6-07 

222-72 

278 

Pella Nortliwood Cavalier . 

2 0 18 

2,630 

5-84 

153-55 

180 

Lakeland Golden Masterpieoe . 

2 11 16 

3,555 

4-26 

151-40 

210 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 

2 7 7 

2,100 

5*04 

105*81 

120 

Wooroora King's Admiral. 

2 11 4 

2,415 

4-88 

105-68 

150 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 


W thdrawn 
Dried off 
Owner oeawd 
testing 
l>iled(^ 


BumUPAT BIANDABD, 
8 0 0 0,080 

3 8 11 8,180 

8 2 28 

8 3 18 

8 1 20 

8 10 

8 3 18 

8 2 16 

8 11 

8 0 20 

8 6 11 

8 5 10 

8 6 11 

3 6 6 

8 0 21 

8 8 5 

8 12 

8 0 16 

8 4 7 

8 6 20 

8 8 24 

8 2 0 

8 6 22 

8 0 8 

8 0 1 

8 0 12 5,814 

8 10 5,168 

8 2 26 5,380^ 

8 0 18 5,658 

8 0 18 4,0381 

8 0 0 5.886 

8 0 26 6,021 

8 0 4 4,525 

8 0 25 8,400 

8 0 4 4,065 

8 0 12 3,450 

8 0 26 4,500 

8 0 0 8106 

8 0 20 2,685 


4 05 24412 

406 224-62 

5-82 185-07 

8-72 185-16 

4-86 107-70 

8-66 164*80 

4-80 158-80 

8-08 106-50 


Dalebank KoUe Duke. 

Bellefalre Blonde's Aristocrat .. 
Para Wirra Sunshine Twyllsh 11. 

Pioneer's Lad. 

Dalebank Mercedes Duke. 

Helford’s Butter Lad of Pella .. 
Bellefalre Blonde's Aristocrat .. 

Morelia Tula’s Neat Lad. 

Hampden Winsome King. 

Hampden Winsome King. 

Dalebank Producer 3rd ........ 

Smtan of Bast View . 

Trecame Sheik. 

Hampden Mayflower King. 

Hampden Winsome King. 

Duke of Dalebank. 

Hampden Queen's Aepeater ... 

Para Wirra Cherry Pylon. 

Sultan of Bast View . 

Mvrtle Bank Baxter . 

Silver Lad of Budunda . 

Melfords Butter Lad of Pella ... 

Para Wirra Twyllsh. 

Hampden Queen's Repeater ... 

Chieftain 2nd of Dalenank. 

Hampden Winsome King. 

Twyllsh of Para WIna. 

Hampden Carnation's Lad. 

Hampden Carnation's Lad. 

Sflver Lad of Budunda. 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 


Oowrie Park Scottish Dandy 

Twyllsh of Para Wirra . 

Twyllsh of Para Wirra . 

Oowrie Park Scottish Dandy , 


Balaklava Skylee's Coliegian. 
Wangara Ruth's Umeliflht . 


Kybv Roger . 

P«mbroke of Groylelgh 


Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Dried off 

Owner ceased 
testing 
Died 

Dried off 
Owner ceased 
testing 


BimiRPAT STAITBASD, 200198. 


S 9 6 

7.101 

6-50 

468-18 

278 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris ... 

— 

8 11 20 

0,186 

4*08 

452*07 

278 

Brinkworth Chris. 

— 

8 7 26 

6,7051 

6-07 

412*67 

278 

Dalebank Noble Duke. 

—- 

8 10 26 

6,208 

6-48 

407*00 

278 

Hampden Winsome King. 


8 8 22 

6,868 

5*05 

407*02 

£73 

Brinkworth Chris .. 

— 

8 7 28 

6,780 

6*01 

407-68 

278 

Mack of Glenford. 


8 7 16 

7,841 

5*54 

406*70 

273 

Roseworthy Temidar. 
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JOTJBNAL OF AGEIOtJLTUBB. 


[Sept., 193S. 


PURE-B&BD COWS OOMPLBTBD 



Owner and Address. 



Sknioa Threb-tbar-olds-* 


34480 

Not 

allottcHl 

34030 

Not 

allotted 

34382 

Not 

Allotted 

34400 

34500 

31027 

Not 

allotted 

34035 

Not 

allotted 

34328 

34004 

31003 

5421 

5420 

35305 

34042 

41554 

Not 

allott/ed 


j CroftoQ Sunny Mom. 

1 Auama JloiniruK' Belle . 

H. <6 A. Bolime, Balhauuah. 

W. Hawker, Clam . 

Jersey 

FrlcslaD 


E. W- Pfltzner, WiiHnnda. 

Jeney 

Para Vale Molly. 

A. J. Marrett, Saddleworth . 

Alexandra Janet’s OUw. 

A. Kellv, Milang . 

Friesian 

Channfil View Miss Gmy. 

Glen Bwln Coulance . 

Stonyfell Helen 7th. 

Roseworthy Sciential 4th. 

Mrs. A. M. (’arrutlMirs, Naming .. 

Mrs. A. Bowman, Menlngie . 

J. W. Crompton, Victor Harbour.. 
Agricultural College, Roseworthy.. 

Jereey 

•tf 

ft 

Deltna Bonnie Countess . 

Ilaseibrook Elaine. 

B. W. Pfltamer, Eudunda . 

J. N. Reid, Oakbank. 

if 

Ayrshire 

Pnlla Mtigni't 

AV A. A .r 

Jeraey 

A.I.8. 

.Teraey 

Ayrshire 

Roseworthy Lady 4th. 

Brinkwortli Rae. 

Northfleld Royal's Princess 2nd . 

Long Flat Mcnnaid . 

Austral Hark Sparklett. 

Delma Twilight . 

Pembroke Dawn . 

Kyby Wynette . 

Agricultural College, Roseworthy.. 

C. 0. T. Ottems^ Brinkwortli . 

i Insp.'General Hospitals, Nortliflold 
Mrs. A. H. Spackiiui-n, Long Flat.. 
H. R. Walsh. Mount Barker . ... 

E. W. Pfltzner, Eudunda. 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bolivar. 

Government Fann, Kybybollte ... 

Balaklava Qriselda Viola . 

A. E. Mddleton. Balaklava. 

Friesian 

Kyby Kathleen... 

Pembroke Bonny Lotus . 

Northfleld Royaf’s Flirt 2nd . 

Goverainont Farm, Kybybolite ... 

Mrs. 0. W. Ansell, Bolivar. 

Insp.-General Hospitals, Northfleld 

i Ayrshire 
Jersey 
A.I.S. 


Junior Four-year-olus-- 


34033 

38014 

31016 

31186 

34607 

34617 

Not 

allotted 

34584 

Not 

allotted 

41504 

34308 

5320 

31019 

41266 

84651 

40103 

23555 

41556 

Not 

allotted 

30477 

5380 

5370 

2790 

5413 

5373 

Not 

all(»ttcd 


Lakeland Capture .. 

Woodside Orcamiiig Satisfaction . 

Croft on Mavoumeen . 

Wooroora L,aH8ie . 

Roseworthy Princess 4l8t. 

Para Wirra Sunbeam 2nd. 

Tuela Lavender . 

H. B. Peters, Mount Compass .... 

A. B. Siebor, Eudunda . 

H. & A. Bobme, Balhannah. 

A. B. Sieber, Eudunda . 

Agriculturnl College, Roseworthy.. 

.1, H. Dawkins, Gawler. 

Jersey 

<1 

Wooroora I/Ody Pride. 

Tuela Dewdrop. 

A. Kelly, Milang . 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

;; 

Para Wirra Iris Queen 2nd . 

Tuela Stephanotis . 

Dunlelth Millie. 

Sweet Haven Mercedes Bloom 2ad 
Ninyeri Annette . 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. 

F. (Jolemau, Saddlew'orth. 

Dunleith Pastoral Co., Ashbourne 

J. M. Bray, Langliome’s Cn‘ck.,.. 

• • 

fS 

A.I.S. 

Jersey 

•• 

Ciidiof! Creek Columbine’s Pearl .. 

Greenoaks Sweetbread . 

Carracoofte Viola 19th . 

Pembroke Madgt‘. 

Sunnybrae Melvina . 

G. D. Oster, Balaklava . 

W. A. Mueller, Ambleside . 

Insp.-General Hospitals, Northfleld 

Mrs. C W. Ausell, Bolivar. 

E. O. Hancock, Andrews . 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 

Ayrshire 

Oiidlee Creek Shy Girl. 

Burradaie Pearl 5th. 

Burmdale Miss Kelso 7th. 

Gieiilea Wenonali 2nd. 

Lllierton Cliarm. 

Kiama Rose 2nd . 

Kybv Revel . 

Mrs. W, A. Pool, Cud ice Creek ... 
W. Nltscbke & Son, Llttlchampton 
W, NItsrhke Son, IJttlchampden 

E. T. Vinall. Brighton. 

Insp.-General Hospitals, Northfleld 

K. and A. NIcholls, Wor)dvillo_ 

Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 

Jersey 

A.I.S. 

c< 

Guernsey 

A.I.S. 

if 

Ayrshire 

Kyby Annie . 

Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 


Lallawa Chieftain's Mystery . 

J. F. Dodd, Meninglc . 

Jersey 


12/5/34 

10/11/34 


Melvin Viola 2nd. C. B. Verco, Mt. Compaes . 

Glen Bwln Mom’s May 2nd. Jas. McEwln, Houshton. 

Cumberland Pride . L. W. Frost, Saddloworth . 

Onniberland Silver Lady. L. W. Frost, Saddloworth . 

Bar Park Bose. A. P, Spehr, Mt. Gambler .,. 

Roseworthy Sciential 3rd ........ Agricultural College, Roseworthy.. 

Hampden L’>dy Olive. J. A. J. Pfltsner. Hampden. 

Para Vale Queen . Mrs. D. G. Steven, Kooringa. 

Para Vale Lucy . A. J. Manott, Saddleworth . 


Sbnior Four-year-oids— 
.. I Jersey I 10/8/84 
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OFiriCIAl XBST—eoHMMMii. 



Total 

Aver- 

1 Total 

Days 



irnir 


Butter- 

Tested. 

Sire. 

Remarks. 

Calving. 


Test. 

tnt. 




T. M. D. 

Lbs. 

% 

Lbs. 




BUTTBRTAT STANDARD, 

290LB8.— continued. 



8 6 29 

7,508i 1 
11,0531 ! 

5-20 

894-77 

273 

Butter King of Pella. 

Totaia Poimac Dainty Boy. 

— 

8 10 25 

3-46 

383-25 

278 

— 

3 11 10 

7,6464 1 

508 

383-23 

273 

Beauty's King of Somerville . 

Para Wlrra Cherry Pylon. 


3 8 0 

8.1471 

4-64 

877-76 

273 

— 

8 11 10 

7,083 

515 

364-62 

273 

Hampden Olivo's King. 

liongbeach Dutch Type 2Dd . 

_ 

8 7 17 

0,040| 

403 

364-27 

273 1 

— 

8 0 16 

6,990# 

5-10 

863-08 

278 

Makarlnl of Dalebank. 

_ 

8 0 28 

6,749 

5-30 

857-65 

273 

Brucevale Tx>rd Fancy Starbrlght .... 


3 8 28 

6,181# 

6-77 

356-48 

273 

Mack of Glenford. 

..— 

3 6 17 

6,463# 

5-25 

330-43 

273 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Trie ... 

— 

3 0 16 

5,843# 

5-62 

328-80 

273 

Beauty's King of SomervlUe . 

_ 

3 11 20 

8,245# 

8-96 

326-28 

273 

Beleura Federal . 

— 

3 6 11 

6.842 

5-13 

825-12 

273 1 

Werrlbee Combination . 


3 11 15 

6,355# 

5-11 

324-97 

273 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris ... 

— 

3 11 5 

0,491# 

6-76 

316-15 

273 

Hampden Olive's King. 


3 0 28 

7,594 

8-04 

209-64 

273 

Royal's Success of 4rrawatta . 

— 

8 7 23 

7,470 1 

3-06 

205-44 

240 

Ruth's Limelight of Wangara . 

t 

3 6 10 

5,235 

5-40 

287 60 

240 

Trecame Sheik. 

t 

3 6 9 

4,410 

6-18 

225-07 

180 

Bt-anty’s King of Somerville . 

Withdrawn 

3 11 16 

4.140 

6-44 

225-06 

240 

Twylish of Para Wlrra . 

Withdrawn 

3 11 26 

5,355 

4-06 

217-33 

240 

Goa-rie Park Scottish Dandy. 

Dried off 

3 8 28 

6,615 

3-19 

210-58 

150 

Gleuowie Boots Grisclda. 

Owner ceased 

3 6 4 

5,325 

3-01 ! 

208-08 

240 

Gowrie Park Scottish Dandy. 

testing 

Dried off 

8 11 27 

3,877# 

6-27 1 

204-27 

240 

Twylish of Para Wlrra . 

Withdmwn 

3 6 6 1 

4,795 

8-65 1 

170-24 

240 

Janet's Royal of Northfleld. < 

t 

Buttrrfat Standard, 

SlOTiBS. 





4 3 19 

0,030# 

5-61 

607-00 

273 

Demetreus of Tiiela. 

... 

4 4 2 

8,874 

6-33 

473-42 

273 

Dreamt^ Bob . 

Bnttor King of Pella. 

...» 

4 2 22 

8,845# 

5-50 

459-12 

273 1 


4 5 28 

7,896 

5-58 

440-80 

273 1 

Wollingurry Cavalier's Silver King ... 

— 

4 4 30 

7,414# 

6-40 

407-26 

273 1 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris ... 

— 

4 1 18 

0,339 i 

4-30 

401-80 

278 

Bansnile Pylon. 

Hampden Winsome King. 

— 

4 1 20 

7,590# 1 

5-25 

308-87 

273 

— 

4 0 22 

6.037# 

6-50 

307-77 

273 

WoUlngurry Cavalier's Silver King ,,. 

_ 

4 1 13 

6,735# 

5-85 

303-74 

273 

Brinkworth Chris. 

— 

4 0 18 

6,898# 

5-38 

371-20 

273 

Para Wlrra Maglona's Twylish 2nd .. 


4 0 23 

7,097# 

5-10 

368 68 

273 

Hampden Winsome King. 

— 

4 8 28 

0,540 

384 

800-63 

273 

Merger of Melross. 

— 

4 0 8 

7,325 

4-87 

367-04 

273 

Dalebank Mercedes Duke. 

— 

4 3 24 

7,218 

4-81 

347-20 

273 

Morelia Mercedes Sweet Duke. 


4 2 3 

6,622 

5-28 

344-48 

273 

Producer 3rd of Dalebank . 

— 

4 3 22 

6,666# 

5-16 

344-00 

273 

Dalebank Commander 2nd. 

— 

4 5 12 

7,864 

4-41 

824-66 

273 

Bluebell's Pride of Glencourt. 


4 18 

5,694# 

6-58 

317-73 

273 

Twylish of Para Wlrra . 

»- 

4 2 10 

8,220 

8-88 

814-84 

240 

Warook Federal. 

t 

4 0 27 

5,705# 

6-88 

311-78 

278 1 

Wompini Master Leon . 

_ 

4 6 19 

8,103 

8-76 

804-96 

278 1 

Lovely's Earl of Glentiiom . 

—- 

4 1 15 

6,638# 

4-59 

800-25 

278 

Lovely's Earl of Glenthom . 

—• 

4 4 20 

6,761 

5-17 

297-40 

273 

Glcnlca Hilda's Valour 2Dd . 

—- 

4 5 2 

6,449 

4-80 

282-80 

273 1 

Limit of East View . 

— 

4 1 12 

6,627 

4-00 

270-77 

273 I 

Robin Hood of Kiama . 

— 

4 4 4 

6,540 

3-75 

245-22 

240 

Gowrie Park Scottish Dandy. 

Dried off 

4 2 3 

5,040 

4-67 

235-44 

240 

1 

Gowrie Park Scottish Dandy . 

Dried off 

4 4 0 

3,570 

1 

4-85 

173-28 

180 j 

1 

Dalebank Chieftain 2nd . 

Withdrawn 

1 

1 

1 

s 

SSOlrs. 




4 10 29 

11,816# 

5-35 

682-12 

278 

Retford Julian . 

— 

4 11 27 

4 7 28 

4 8 8 

8,764 

8,085 

7,066 

5-04 

5-31 

5-28 

441-05 

420-67 

417-02 

273 

278 

273 

Brucevale Lord Fancy Starbrlght .... 
Silver TAd of Eiidiinfla . 


Silver TiOd of Endunda . 

— 

4 11 16 


6-82 

411-68 

273 

Alert of Farringdon .... 


4 6 17 

7’,875# 

6-40 

808-40 

278 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris ... 

— 

4 10 14 

7,070# 

4-07 

805-82 

273 1 

Mayflower’s Lad of Hampden. 

—• 

4 8 18 

6,786# 

6-77 

891-66 

273 

Werrlbee Combination . 

—■ 

4 7 25 

7,846 

4-69 

867-70 

278 

Dalebank MUklad 12th . 



O 
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FUBX-BBBO COWS COHFUCTED 


Name of Cow. 


Owner and Addnee. 


Breed. | Calved. 


BlNlOR FOVR-TVAR-OLDSh- 


Qlenalvie Sweet Dinah 

Qum HIU May . 

Hampden Melorly - 

I Iberton Flash 2nd ... 

Eyby Ornate . 

Talmont Stella. 


8657 

34826 

2500 

2502 

81050 

84600 

10888 

8481 

Not 

allotted 

8160 

28591 

28065 

28138 

28622 

81080 

25028 

81033 

28057 
28700 
18373 
84654 
20847 

1190 

23617 

8811 

25051 

20760 

Not 

aUotted 

28632 

28052 

28605 

24853 

Not 

allotted 

28058 
8479 
2409 

20740 

24972 

Not 

allotted 

20825 

84276 

8214 

24866 

Not 

allotted 


Scrub View Cherry . 

KoHowoithy Twilight.. 

Northfteld JLimcllglit’s Blossom . 
Fornleigh Pansy . 


A. P. Spehr, Mount Gambler. Jersey 

P. O. Sehntc, Budunda. ** 

G. D. Oster. Balaklava. 

B. A A. Nicholls, WoodvlUe. A.T.S. 

Government Farm, KybyboUte ... Ayrshire 

IS. O. Hancock, Andrews . ** 

A. B. A. Workert, Brlnkworth ... Jersey 
Agrkmltnral College. Bosewoitby.. 
Insp.-Qeneral Huspitals, Northfleld A.I.S. 

Calf Club, Sutton Town . Friesian 


Inman Koee Marie. G. V. Bogers, Inman Valley. 

Pembroke Patience. Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bolivar.' 

Hose worthy Sunset . Agr1cult#aral ('ollege, Hoseworthy.. 

Liborton Flirt 3rd . Insp-General Hospitals. Northfleld 

Libertou Pretty Lady 2ud. W. Nitschke A Sons. Llttiuhampton 

Balaklava Collegian’s Hosette_ A. K. Middleton, Bauklava. 

Glenlea Fi Fi 3rd. B. T. VlnaU. Brighton. 

Pembroke Fashion. Mrs. C. W Ansell^olivar... 

Hampden Carlssa. J. A. J. Pfltsner. Hampden . 

Melaiu Princess . Mrs. D. G. Steven, Koorlnga 


B. T. VlnaU. Brighton. 

Mrs. C. W AnseU^oIlvar... 
J. A. J. Pfltsner. Hampden . 
Mrs. D. G. Steven, Koorlnga 


LaUawa (Tarnation 4th ... ' J. F. Dodd, Meniugle 


Murray Glen Sylvia Topsy .. 

Melvin Duchess . 

Murray Glen Echo Topsy 
Murray Glen GrlseUla Patch 

Cumberland Duchess. 

Tuela Bwalnsonia. 

Belle 6th of Tabbagong ... 

Qlenowle Svivla Patch . 

Hoads Bnd Corcyra. 


C. J. Morris, Moutelth. 

O. B. Verco, Mount (Tompass ... 

C. J. Morris, Montclth. 

C. J. Morris, Montelth. 

L. W. Frost, Baddleworth. 

F. (^oleman, Saddleworth . .. . 

J. M. Irwin, Mount Barker . 

H. Mountstephen, Montelth. 

W. Hawker, Clare . 


A.I.S. 8/9/84 

Friesian 15/8/84 

Jersey 16/11/34 

“ 20/8/34 

•* 17/7/84 

A.I.S. 15/9'34 

“ 31/8/34 

Jersey 18/9/34 

Guernsey 2^5/34 

Jersey 5/7/34 


Mature cows— 
Friesian , 12/8/34 


Jersey 12/9/84 

Friesian 9/9/84 

— 19/7/34 

Jersey 17/7/84 

“ 1 13/9/84 

A.T.S. 81/7/34 

Friesian 10/7/84 

y 24/8/34 


Murray Glen Princess Hoyal . 

Woodside Mom . 

l^ela Daffodil 2nd. 

Dalebank Sweetbread. 

Roseworthy l^neesB 26th . 

Para Wirra BUeen 3rd . 

St. Heller’s Mystery . 

Para Wirra Millie’s Goldstream 2nd 

(''rofton Bonnie Kate. 

B1 Hrimal Surprise . 

Mayflower JeOicoe 2nd of lUawaira 

Womplni Tjeonle 7th. 

Hoseworthy Flora . 

Brush Grove Albertina 2nd . 

Hosoworthy Dawn. 

Anama Begls Bloom . 

Roseworthy Erudite 2nd . 

Doreen of Pella . 

Murray Glen Netherland Princess . 


Pella Lady Lotus. 

Pembroke Duchess 2nd . 

Hampden Rhonda. 

Hampden Maybee . 

Cotswold Colas. 


C. J. Morris, Monhdth. 

J. MeJfiwln, Houghton. 

F. Certeman, Saddleworth. 

W. A. Mueller, Ambleslde . 

Agricultural College. Koseworthy. 

J. H Dawkins, Gawlor. 

J. F. Dodd, Menlngie . 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. 

H. A A. Bobmc, Balhannah. 

E. O. Hancock, Andrews . 

Mrs. A. H. Spaekman, Long Flat. 

O. H. Woodward, GUles Plains . 
Agricultural College, Hoseworthy. 

P. J. A. Braendler, Ambleslde ... 
Agrieultural College, Hoseworthy. 

W. Hawker, Clare. 

Agricultural College, Hoseworthy. 
A. B. Sleber, Budunda . 

G. J. Morris, Montelth. 


Ayrshire 

A.I.S. 

Jersey 

A.T.S. 

Jersey 

Friesian 

Jersey 


Crofton Sunflower . 

Glenowle Princess Patch . 
Murray Glen Bcho Sylvia 

Sweetbriar of Tuela. 

Cumberland Princess .... 
Glenowle Bcho Segia. 


Judith of Talunga . 

Willis Vale Twinkle .... 
Waughope Hedwing 4th 
Scrub Vfew DaffodS .... 
Kyby Gladys. 


A. Kelly, Milang . 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bolivar .. 
C. O. T. Ottens, Brlnkworth 
J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden.. 
H J. Laing, Gnmeracba_ 


H A A. Bohme, Balhannah . 
H. Mountstephen, Montelth . 

C. J. Morri^ Montelth. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth 
X. W. Frost, Saddleworth 
A. E. Middleton, Babd^va . 


18/7/84 

16/7/84 

17/5/84 

10/10/84 

16/8/84 

29/5/34 


Rosewoitby Roseal _ 

WfllowFarmMUlteSlst 
Waui^ppe Slasher 4ih .. 


C. C. T. Ottens, Brlnkworth . 

A. P. Bpebr, Mount Gambler. 

Dunleith Pastoral (To., Ashbourne 
A. B. A. Weekert, Brlnkworth . .. 
GovemmentFarm KybyboUte ... 

Agrleultuxal College Koseworthy.'. 

A. J. Msnrett Saddleworth . 

Dunleith Pastoral Co. Ashbourne 


A.LS. 

Jersey 

Ayrshire 


Ltberton Betsy. J. M. Irwin Ht. Barker. 
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OFTICUI. XBST—emKfiMMt. 


at 

Calving. 

Total 

Milk. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Test. 

Total 

Butter- 

fat. 

Days 

Tested. 

Sire. 

Ramarics. 

T. 

K. B. 

Lbs. 

% 

Lbs. 




Buttkbfat Standabb, 

330LB8.— 



4 

8 le 


5*41 

854 25 

273 

Wenibee Fancy Masterpiece . 


4 

8 14 

A ARaX 

5-47 

840 00 

273 

Hampden Carnation's Lad. 


4 

6 S 

6,7011 

5-03 

336-87 

278 

Hampden Olive's King. 


4 

10 29 

10,832 

819 

820-79 

278 

Mariner of Oreyleigh. 

— 

4 

11 0 

7,485 

4-28 

820-06 

240 

Loyalty of Bridge Tiew . 

Dried off 

4 

8 4 

6,645 

4-72 

813*53 

273 

Beieura Captain. 

— 

4 

11 2 

5,8291 

6*85 

811-54 

273 

Holly's King of Hampden . 

_ 

4 

8 27 

5,8491 

6-71 

305-60 

278 

Couitler of Dalebank. 


4 

11 12 

6.9911 

4-26 

297*60 

278 

Melba's Limellgfat of Wangaia . 

— 

4 

9 8 

7,992 

8-53 

282 15 

278 

Femlelgh Dutch Hero. 

— 

4 

6 4 

4,530 

6*12 

277*40 

210 

Makarlnl 2nd of Dalebank. 

Ovmer ceased 

4 

8 9 

5,679 

4-84 

274-86 

273 

Twylish of Para Wirra . 

testing 

4 

6 29 

4,917 

5-32 

261-47 

273 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of (Hen Iris ... 


4 

10 22 

6,4861 

8-89 

252-41 

273 

Mariner of Oreylelkh. 


4 

8 17 

6,435 

8*65 

284-85 

240 

Belmont of Durbalara. 

Withdrawn 

4 

11 5 

4,2221 

4-77 

201-51 

150 

Balaklava's Skylee's Collegian. 

Owner ceased 

4 

7 6 

3,101 

6-46 

100-04 

273 

Glonlea Hilda's Valour 2nd . 


4 

9 29 

4,3571 

4-49 

105-60 

273 

Twylish of Para Wlria . 


4 

e 24 

2.985 

5-60 

166-89 

00 

1 Hampden Olive's King. 

Sold 

4 

8 27 

3,810 

4-27 

102-75 

180 

Melafa Boyal SUvermfne . 

Withdrawn 

4 

6 22 

990 

6*67 

56*10 

30 

Dalebank Chieftain 2nd. 

Withdrawn 

Buttxrfat Stanbard, 

850LBa 





6 

2 29 

23,4581 

3*27 

766- 87 

273 

Bivcr Qlen Lord Echo Grlsclda. 1 


6 

10 29 

13,134 

6-51 

723-21 

273 

Retford Julian . 


8 

2 6 

17,064 

3*44 

587-65 

278 

Blver Glen Lord Echo Grlselda. 


8 

4 2 

14,4401 

401 

579-34 

273 

River Glen Lord Echo Griselda. 


5 

4 28 

11,586 

480 

565-85 

278 

Silver Lad of Eudunda. 


5 

— 1 

9,457 

6-77 

546-64 

273 

Baron of Dalebank . 

..... 

H 

8 80 

13,683 

8*97 

542-08 

273 

Violet’s Emperor of Hill View. 

.... 

7 

8 28 

18,0091 

8*76 

625-73 

273 

River Glen Sir Pietje Griselda. 

... 

5 

3 28 

15,8381 

8*28 

510-61 

278 

Rosevalo King S^via Poach . 

— 

7 

11 17 

18,164 

3*85 

507-05 

273 

River Qlen Lord Echo Griselda. 

... 

'8 11 1 

i0,768 

4*69 

504-97 

273 

Montrose Sultan. 

— 

6 11 28 

7,8821 

6*73 

496-03 

278 

Maid's Success of Linden . 


6 

10 4 

9,000 

6-37 

484-18 

278 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris ... 

__ 

7 

5 8 

8,028 

6-82 

467*59 

278 

Courtier of Dalebank. 

... 

5 

6 0 

i 8,109 

5*68 

456-28 

273 

Para Wirra Chieftain. 


7 

6 24 

7,845 

6-77 

452-58 

240 

Nada’s Chief of Linden. 

Withdrawn 

5 

2 20 

0,086 

4*97 

449-30 

278 

Para Wirra CSiicftaln . 


5 

2 19 

7,606 

5*88 

447-52 

278 

Butter King of Pella. 

... 

5 

0 18 

10,8511 

4*12 

1 446-94 

278 

Gowiie Park Dairyman. 


9 

4 20 

10,9881 

406 

445-78 

278 

Fussy's JeUlooe of Hill View. 


6 

1 26 

7,900 

5-45 

430-88 

278 

Werribee Masterman. 


8 

10 4 

7,280 

60S 

429-20 

278 

King Solomon of Dalebank . 


6 

8 21 

11,4281 

3-78 

426*40 

273 

Ardce of The Hill. 

... 

7 

4 0 

8,2061 

5*10 

425*88 

278 

Lad of Linden . 


5 

9 17 

18,268 

8*21 

425*64 

273 

Inavale Lady's Pride. 


6 

8 21 

6,972 

609 

424-45 

273 

King Solomon of Dalebank . 

_ 

8 

1 4 

1 8,4821 

4*91 

416*75 

278 

Governor Grey of Pella. 

— 

5 

4 28 

12,345 

8*86 

415*39 

273 

Longbeach Notherland King 2nd .... 

— 

7 

4 2 

6,6761 

6*19 

418*29 

278 

Werribee Starbright's Fancy. 

_ 

6 

8 27 

7,900 

616 

408-00 

278 

Twylish of Para Wirra . 

.... 

8 

0 0 

7,965 

6*11 

406*69 

273 

Carnation's I^id of Dalebank. 

... 

7 10 8 

7,2181 

5*68 

402*84 

278 

Carnation’s I^ad of Dalebank. 

— 

6 

1 24 

7,9721 

5*00 

898*60 

278 

Duke of Dalebank. 

— 

5 

4 19 

8,288 

4*82 

896*07 

278 

Butter King of Pella. 


7 

2 6 

12,8181 

8*22 

896*06 

278 

Murray Glen Echo Griselda. 


6 

5 28 

11,631 

8*80 

893*90 

278 

River Glen Lord Echo Griselda. 

— 

0 

6 9 

8,025 

4*80 

302*61 

240 

Maid's Success of Linden . 

Sold 

6 

6 7 

i 7,458 

5*28 

890*26 

278 

King Chris of Penrhyn . 


6 

7 1 

1 12,5221 

8*10 

889*28 

240 

Glenowle Beets Griselda. 

t 

9 

8 10 

8,1011 

i 4*77 

886*66 

278 

Molar Chief of Banynle. 

_ 

6 

0 6 

0,450 

4*05 

882-86 

278 

Camellia's King of Willis Vale. 

— 

6 

6 28 

10,776 

8*55 

882*24 

278 

Garnet of Brush Grove . 


0 

9 1 

6,966 

5*45 

879*76 

278 

Holly’s Klim of Hampden . 


6 

1 7 

8,2921 

4*54 

876*27 

278 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 

— 

7 

4 27 

5,984 

6*82 

875*82 

278 

Courtier of Dalebank. 


8 

0 0 

6,808 

5*40 

872*57 

273 

Molly 6th’s Audiw Twylish of Banyule 


5 

1 14 

9,980 

8*72 

871*14 

273 

Garnet of Brush Grove. 

— 

7 

8 21 

9,645 

8*87 

869*50 

1 

240 

Limit of Bast View . 

Withdrawn 
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PUAK-BEED COWS COMPLETED 


Herd 
Book 1 
^0. 

Name of Cow. 

Owner and Address. 

Breed. | 

Calved. 







Mature Cows— 


81122 

Roseworthy Pay . 

Agricultural College Roseworthy.. 

Jersey 

Ayishne 

22* 

16887 

Kyby Ina . 

Government Farm. Kybybolite ... 

22/7/M 

24084 

24823 

28051 

Kyby Umie 4th. 

Government Farm. Kybybolite ... 
H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker . 

Jemy 

6/4/84 
25/8/34 
; 26/8/34 

Pembroke Daisy. 

Mrs. C. W. A'nsell, Bolivar. 

81088 

Havec Tulip . 

Mis. 0. E. Mavger, Kapunda. 

Mrs. B. M. Johns. South Plympton 
A. B. Sicber, Budunda . 


26/5 34 

20774 

Mistletoe 2nd of Beetaloo . 


16 8/34 

24857 

Wooroora Bonnnie Pearl. 

•• 

9/4/84 

3221 

Winuecwah Sadie 2nd. 

P. J. A. firaendler, Ambleside- 

A.l.S. 

24/8/34 

Not 

allorted 

34662 

Olonowie Netherland Pauline .... 

H. Mountstephen, Montelth. 

Friesian 

0/5/34 

l*t;nrhyn Lady Marge 13th. 

G. V. Rogers, Inman Valley . 

Jersey 

25/6/34 

81026 

Stoue.Well Connie 2Qd. 

J. W. Crompton, Victor Harbour.. 

2/9/34 

2461 

Gleiiowie Paulino Grlaelda. 

H. Mountstephen, Muntoith. 

Friesian 

8/5/.34 

23621 

Hoseworthy Princess 25th. 

Agricultural ('oUege, RoHew'orthy.. 

Jei^y 

8/9/34 

20840 

Hose worth V Priiieess 21st. 

Agricultural rollogc, R(wew'orthy.. 

27/8/.34 

Not, 

allotted 

24901 

17884 

Peiurhyn Lady Hermia 27tii. 

0. V. Rogers, Inmau Valley . 


21/7/34 


C. C. T, Ottcuis, Brinkworth . 

“ 1 

5/6/34 

28/7/34 

Primrose of Toora . 

1 Insp.-General Hos]>ltals, Northflcld 

A.LS. 1 

28090 

St. Heller's Barbara. 

J. F. Dodd, Meningle . 

Jersey 

2/7/34 

16«2 

Tabbagong Beauty 10th. 

1 J. M. Irw'iii. Mount Barker. 

Govemmeni Farm, Kybybolite ... 

A.l.S. 

22/9/.34 

18424 

Kyby Maggie 3rd. i 

Willis Vale Briar Hose. I 

Asrrahire 

25/9/34 

33597 

A. P. Spehr, Mount Gambler. 

Jc^y 

28/6/.34 

28166 

Morelia Lilly . 1 

Mrs. D. G. Steven, Kourlnga. 

16/6/34 

21831 

Kyby Barbara 2nd . 

Government Farm, Kybybolite . . 

A3rr8hlre 

16/7/34 

Not 

Allotted 

18848 

Hazclbrook Trinket. 1 

J. N. Reid, Oakbank. 

21/8/34 

Cinderella 16tli of Oreylolgh . 

Mrs. A. H. Sparkman. T.ong Flat.. 
H. B. Peters, Mount Compass_ 

A.I.S. 

19/9/34 

34647 

Torrens Cleopatra . 1 

Millie 10th of Molross. 

Jersey 

27/4/34 

18105 

Dunlelth Pastoral Co.. Ashbourne 

A.I.8. 

30/8/34 

23562 

Btonylell Beatrice . 

J. W. Crompton, Victor Harbour.. 

Jersey 

31/3/34 

18741 

Oakbank Hopeful . 

J.N. Reid, Oakbank. 

Ayrshire 

Jemey 

5/8/84 

28164 

Morelia Belle 4th. 

fl. R. Walsh. Mount Barker . 

14/7/84 

24843 

Penrhyn Ijady McEwin 23rd. 

Hosoworthy Prlueess 86th . 

Mrs, A.M. Camithcrs. Naming ... 
Agricultural College, Roseworthy.. 
Mrs. C. E. Mavger, Kapunda. 

17/8/34 

31125 

•** 

28/4/34 

84601 

21843 

Palpiira Connie.. 

•« 

10/9/34 

10/9/34 

Kyby Winsome ... 

Government Fanu, Kybybolite ... 

Ayrshire 

Jei^y 

31148 

Morelia Damsel 4th .. 

Mrs. D. G. Steven, Koonnga. 

15/5/34 

28062 

Ontario Kate's Twylish. 

T. B. Brooks, Clarendon. 

19/5/34 

Not 

aUotted 

Columbine's Lady 7th of Glen 

Bwln 

H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker . 

** 

26/7/34 

20752 

Millie 28tb of Willow Farm . 

A. B. A. Wockert, Brinkworth ... 

“ 

10/8/34 

21836 

Kyby Madge 2nd. 

Government Farm. Kybybolite ... 

Ayrshire i 
A.LS. 

21/8/34 

13107 

Melba dth of Melross. 

Dunleith Pastoral Co.. Ashbourne 

30/9/34 

14310 

Carnation 2nd of Oakhill . 

Mrs. 0. E. Mayger, Kapunda. 

T. B. Brooks, riarendon. 

Jereey 

10/6/34 

28060 

Ontario Firefly. 

11/7/34 

24000 

Hazelbrook Eva. 

J. N. Reid, Oakbank. 

Ayrshire 

14/8/34 

20221 

Gowrie Park Lolette ... 

J.N. Reid, Oakbank. 

26/8/34 

81101 

Hampden .Tessamine. 

Haselbrook Dulde. 

B. W. Pfltzner, Budunda. 

.Jersey 

14/10/34 

Not 

aUotted 

J. N. Reid, Oakbank. 

Ayrshire 

8/12/34 

24838 

Gum Hill Rosette ... 

P. 0. Schutz, Budunda. 

Jersey 

14/7/34 

Not 

allotted 

26847 

28147 

Hazelbrook Elva . 

J. N. Reid. Oakbank. 

Ayrshire 

27/8/34 

WlnsladeGem . 

Hampden Janet... 

B. 0. Hancock, Andrews . 

A. Kellv, Mllang .. 

Jersey 

A.l.S. 

28/10/84 

8/8/34 

28/7/34 

8465 

Waratah of Eastvlew . 

lnsp.-General Uospltals, Northfleld 

24085 

Kyby Roma ... 

GKivemment Farm, Kybybolite ... 
Insp.-General Hospitals, Northfleld 
P. O. SchutK, Eiifliinfla 

Ayrshire 

12/10/34 

14763 

10594 

28068 

Tot of Ben Lomond. 

Gum Hill Mayflower ....* 

A.I.S. 

Jeney 

14/9/34 

10/6/84 

20/12/34 

Fieezla 2nd of Tuela. 

Mrs. 1). G. Steven, Kooiinga. 

15184 

Oakbank Alleyne. 

Government- Farm, Kybybolite ... 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 

12A1/84 

23612 

Hill Farm Lady. 

D. BTtzgerald, Bdwardstown . 

21/11/34 


t Note.—^T enth tests were required for tlie cows marked thus;—f, but could not be obtained 


Correction. —Mr. A. Kelly's cow ** Wooroora Doiette ** was published In the list for the half-year ended 

flares are 


Herd 

Book 

No. 

Name of Cow. 

Owner and Address. 

Breed. 

Calved. 

28157 1 

1 Wooroora Dorette .| 

1 A. EeUy. Uilang . | 

1 Jersey | 

1 27/2/84 
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OFFICIAL TBST— eonfiniMi. 


Calving. 

Total 

Milk. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Test. 

Total 

Butter- 

fat. 

Days 

Tested. 

Sire. 

Bemarks. 

Y. M. D. 

Lbs. 

% ! 

Lbs. 




BurraKTAT stakdard. 

330LBB.— continued^ 



6 8 26 

6,828 

5-40 

368*50 

273 

King Solomon of Dalebank . 


7 6 21 

8;094 

4-52 

866-16 

273 

Jx>yalty of Bridge View . 

_ 

6 1 18 

9,657 

3-78 

365*59 

273 

Lo^lty of Bridge View . 

— 

7 8 11 

7,186^ 

607 

364*08 

273 

Bramble's Lord of Linden . 


6 11 25 

5,464{ 

0-64 

363*05 

273 

Twylish of Para Wlrra . 

... 

5 1 12 

7,048i 

512 

360*97 

273 

Bahipden Carnation’s Lad. 

— 

8 11 20 

7,360 

401 

860*91 

278 

Fuchsia Boy of Linden. 


5 10 19 

7,884i 

4-58 

368*01 

273 

Melfoids Butter Lad of Pella. 


6 0 4 

10,144^ 

8‘51 

356*67 

273 

Daphne’s Defiance of Hill View . 


5 4 0 

10,582i 

8-38 

852*20 

273 

Longbeach Bethorland King 2nd .... 

— 

6 2 7 

6,848 

518 

351*31 

273 

Socrates of Kockness. 

_ 

5 1 11 

6,712* 

5*22 

350*68 

240 

Baxter of Banyule. 

t 

8 2 4 

8,535 

411 

350*46 

240 

liiver Glen Sir Pietje Griselda. 

Dried off 

7 10 12 

7,835 

4-76 

348*36 

273 

King Solomon of Dalebank . 

— 

8 9 3 

6,485 

5-87 

345*30 

240 

King Solomon of Dalebank . 

t 

6 6 16 

7 057* 

4-84 

341*70 

273 

Socrates of Kockness . 


6 0 18 

6,858 

4*08 

341*27 

278 

Bt-auiy’s King of Somerville . 

_ 

6 5 25 

8.609* 

3*95 

340*23 

273 

Iris 5th’s Superb of Toora .i 


7 9 6 1 

0,751* 

603 

389 97 

278 

Nada's Chief of Linden. 

— 

6 9 15 1 

8,206* 

418 

839-27 

273 

Daisy’s Gift of Hill View . 

— 

6 9 27 

9,015* 

3-76 

338*72 

273 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 

— 

5 9 28 

6,381 

618 

830*61 

273 

CameUia’s King of AVillis Vale. 

— 

6 3 14 i 

6,395 

6-33 

341*11 

240 

Springmead General . 

t 

6 4 19 

8,618 

8-82 

320*05 

273 

Ida’s Laird of Gowrie Park . 


6 3 28 

7,608 

4-20 

326*85 

273 

Oakbank Cliimlng Bell . 

— 

6 9 23 

9,621 

3-37 

824*01 

273 

Alma’s Jellicoe of Hillcrest . 


6 10 

6,693 

4*84 

323-00 

273 

Dalebank Producer Srd. 


6 7 16 

8,796* 

8*65 

321*85 

273 

Dainty’s Triumph of Melross... 


6 11 20 

6,637 

5*58 

314*32 

273 

Boronl of llockhosa . 

...... 

7 7 25 

7,050 

4-43 

312*55 

240 

Aerial of Oakbaiik . 

Dried off 

6 0 13 

6,403* 

4*82 

308*85 

273 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris ... 

— 

7 7 20 

6,707* 

5 30 

807*47 

273 

Bramble’s liord of Linden . 

1 ~ 

5 6 23 

6,427 

5*55 

301*17 

273 

Koseworthy Twylish . 


7 2 16 

0,006* 

4*98 

209*34 

273 

Trojan of Dalebank . 

1 ’’**' 

6 5 8 

8,037 

3*69 

296*69 

273 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 

1 — 

5 2 11 

5,985 

4*86 

291*00 

240 

Morelia Anemone’s Chief 2nd . 

Dried off 

5 9 11 

5,918* 

4*80 

289*46 

273 

Cherry’s Twylish of Para Wirra . 


8 2 6 

4,287* 

6*74 

288*89 

240 

Trixie’s Lad of Glen Ewin . 

1 

9 11 8 

6,147 

4*67 

286*97 

273 

Molly 5th'8 Audrey Twylish of Banyule 

_ 

6 1 26 

7,010 

4*07 

285*44 

240 

Loyalty of Bridge View . 

Dried off 

6 5 19 

8,025 

3*48 

279*64 

240 

Merger of Melross. 

Withdrawn 

11 11 4 

4,042* 

5-62 

277*93 

273 

Grey Sprite of Linden. 


6 0 4 

5,305 

4*91 

260*53 

210 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris.... 

Sold ~ 

5 10 14 

6,720 

3*85 

258*58 

240 

Hazelbrook Cheerio . 

Sold 

7 0 28 

7,261 

3-62 

255*08 

273 

Loyal’s Scot of Gowrie Park . 


5 8 29 

4,575 

5*46 

240*67 

210 

Maid’s SucoesB of Linden . 

Withdrawn 

6 7 15 

5,970 

4-18 

246*62 

180 

El Rimal Count Bival . 

Withdrawn 

8 10 23 

5,836 

4-58 

244*37 

210 

ExcamlUo of Pella . 

Withdrawn 

5 9 15 

5,475 

4-22 

231-14 

210 

Oakbank Spotlight . 

Sold 

7 1 22 

6,172* 

3*74 

230*80 

180 

Chudleigh of Brook Hill. 

Withdrawn 

5 11 23 

4,455 

4-06 

220*88 

150 

Beauty’s King of Somerville . 

Dried off 

10 7 14 

6,078* 

3-56 

216*36 

273 

Limit of East View. 


5 1 10 

4,260 

4-66 

108*iB 

210 

Ida’s T/aird of Gowrie Park . 

Dried off 

10 7 13 

6,076 

8*71 

188*10 

240 

Hayliss’s Joffre of Wangaia. 

t 

18 1 8 

8,125 

5-50 

171*82 

210 

Crusoe of Gum Hill. 

Withdrawn 

6 4 4 

2,640 

4-80 

126*77 

150 

Tuela Eric. 

Dried off 

10 11 2 

2,896 

4*02 

116*45 

120 

Brli^t’s Jock of Oakbank . 

Dried off 

7 10 4 

970 

4-70 

46-42 

00 

Prince Silvermlne of Pella . 

Sold 

thetefore the cows oonoenied have been c 

iredlced vdth only 240 days production. 


1984, as a mature cow, wheraae the was actually a senior four-year old. 

Her production 


BTrrns 

Aver¬ 

age 

Total 

Butter- 

Days 

Tested. 

Sire. 

Remarks. 

Calving. 


Test. 

fat. 




T. X. D. 

Lbs. 

% 

Lbs. 





* A 4 I cuot I t'M I 868-67 | £78 I Wcdllngiinr ravsUer’iSUvwKing ... | 
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BUTTBBFAT TESTS (OFFICIAL) FOB HALF-TBAE BBDBD 80KH JCKB. 1985» OF FUBB 

AND OF FOUNDATION 



Name of Cow. 


Owner and AddfMi. Breed. Oaleed. 


JQinoB Two-Mim-oiDB— 


Appendix OlenlMuik Poppy . J. H. Irwin, Mount Barker . A.I.S 1W6/84 

OStt Boll Inman Bose . G. V. Bofleis. Inman Valley . Jeiw 

*' Northfleld Royal Duohees . IiiBp.-Oeneral Hospitals. Nort^ld A.I.8. 4/S/84 

** Kyby Brenda. Government Farm, KybyboUte ... Ayrshire 16/9/84 

*' Kyby Oriel. Govemment Farm, KybyboUte ... ** . 8/10/84 

** Auldearn Noble's Fanoy. Bibs. D. G. Steven, KooimgB. Jersey 4/11/84 

** Ontario Tulip. T. B. Brooks, Clarendon. Jersey 8A/86 


SmnoB Two-naB-OLDB-* 

CBlfBoU Boseworthy Princess 48th .. Agricultural CoUeiie, Bosewoxtby.. ( Jersey | 8/6/84 

" Kyby Bland . Qoveimnent Farm. KybyboUte ... AynAure 8/8/86 

" Balaklava CkkUeglan’s Lulu. A. B. BOddleton. BalaUava. Jersey —/2/86 



Glenbank Betsy. 

Balaklava Repulse Collette .... 


JuinoB Tsbbb-txab-oidb~ 

J. M. Irwin. Mount Barker . i A.I.B. | 18/7/84 

A. B. Middleton, Balaklava. Jersey —/1/86 


SOUTHERN DISTRICTS HERD TESTING ASSCXIATION 


RESULTS OF BUTTBBFAT TESTS FOB JULY, 1086. 
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BSBDS WHICH, OH SOIB JCHB, 1B35, WKBB HBOISTBKllD IN THE CALF BOLL OHLT, 
AND APPENDIX COWS. 


Calving. 

Total 

irnk 

Aver¬ 

age 

Test. 

Total 

Butter- 

fat. 

Days 

Tes^. 

Sire. 

Remarks. 

r. M. D. 

Lbs. 

% 

Lbs. 





BITTTBBVAT STANDABD, 230LB8. 


2 

6 

24 

7,056 

4-28 

208-60 

278 

1 

8 

16 

4,011 

6-82 

286-77 

273 

2 

2 

10 

4,108 

404 

166-68 

273 

2 

2 

8 

4,1291 

8*87 

160-00 

273 

2 

1 

IS 

1,666 

4*61 

76-06 

180 

1 

8 

14 

1,426 

4-08 

60-04 

120 

1 

11 

16 

1,426 

4-48 

68-18 

00 


Olenbank AUdt . 

Wooroom King's Admiral .. 
Noithfteld Janet's Boyal ... 

Gowrie Park Leyland . 

Oowrie Park Scottish Dandy 

Nancy's Noble (Imp.). 

Ontario Millie's Duke . 


Dry 

Dry 

Withdrawn 


BVTTBBVAT STA]n>ABP, SSOLBS. 


2 0 24 

4,088 

6-82 

237-07 

278 

2 9 28 

2,286 

4-40 

08-42 

120 

2 11 0 

780 

4-66 

85-46 

80 


Eoseworthy Majesty.. 

Oowrie Park Leyland . 

Balaklava Skylee's (Collegian 


Dead 

Owner 

ceased 

testing 


BT7TTERFAT SlANDAU), 270LB8. 


3 8 17 

6.240 

8-08 

208-60 

210 

Olenbank Alick. 

8 4 0 

1,080 

4-67 

02-54 

00 

Balaklava Rhodesian's Repulse. 


Owner 

ceased 

testing 


LAKE ALBERT AND JERVOIS HERD TESTING 
ASSOCIATION (formerly Lake Albert). 


KB8ULTS OP BDTTBRFAT TESTS FOR JULY, 1035. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Cows in 
Milk. 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd^ 

"V 

Per Herd 
during 
July 

Per Cow 
during 
July 

Per Cow 
l>ecember 
to 

July 

Per Herd 
during 
July 

Per Cow 
during 
July 

Per Cow 
Deeemb<*r 
to 

July 

Average 

Test. 

6/B .. 

16-66 

16*26 

lbs. 

14.646 

Lbs. 

884*96 

IpPI 

Lbs. 

688*80 

Lbs. 

41-20 

Lbs. 

167-23 


6/C .. 

17-74 

0*87 


611*40 


888*83 

21-64 

164-04 

4-23 

e/Y. 

18 

7 

2,418 

186-00 

VYfTiTiBlTS 


8-16 

122-86 

4*88 

6/FF . 

27 

17*87 

11,0861 




17*24 

101-86 

4*27 

6/KK 

18 

18*07 

6,040 

885-66 



14*52 

137*10 

4*88 

6yLL . 

21*06 

12-81 

8,678 

174-64 



6-66 

128*97 

8*81 

6/00 . 

24-48 

17-86 

10,0686 


K n-frvH 

428*66 

17-61 

201*66 

4*27 

6/88 . 

19 

16*07 

12,784 


6.696-18 

498*60 

26*24 

280-26 

8-02 

6/T» . 

28-07 

17*26 

11,644 

485-77 


606-30 

21*08 

210-98 

4*84 

6/Vt . 

80 

26*74 

607-86 


IKIOISDh 


262*62 

4-06 

6Xx 

26-77 

20-71 

11,6886 

484-67 



16*66 

204*00 

3*88 

6/CcO 

26 

34-81 

7,6m 


3,188*08 

846*68 

18-87 

141-00 

4*52 

6/Ddi> 

28-71 

18*89 


848*66 

8,896*30 

876*66 

16-88 

172-80 

4-66 

6/Jjj 

28-42 

10*42 

181406^ 

672*41 

6.088*82 

671*22 

28*66 

242-76 

6*01 

6/Ninr 

86 

26*74 

14,864 

808*72 



16*04 

187*82 

4*26 

e/MMX 

7 

7 


689*08 


rff-M 

20-66 

244*00 

4-62 

6/000 

22-68 

20-82 

672-66 


626-81 

27*67 

80*10 

4-10 

hm 

16-08 

10*07 

iSsoo 

670*91 


889-11 

24*27 

46*04 

3*57 

17*61 

17*82 

14,0606 

848*07 

1,016*07 

608*10 

84-25 

78*76 

4*08 

Means 

21-68 

16*00 

10,640-74 

490*06 

4,486*21 

465*80 

21*16 

100*67 

4*82 


























































gggtf^W 
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NARRUNG HERD USTING ASSOCIATION. 


UBSULTa OF BUTTBBFAT TB 8 TS FOB JOLT, 1986. 


Avenge Avenge 
No. of No. of 
CowB in Cows In 


Per Herd 
d ur ing 
July. 


Per Cow 
during 
July. 


Per Cow 
October 
to 

July. 


Butterfat. 

Par Herd 

dyiHng 

July. 

Per Cow 

during 

July. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

July. 


Avenge 

Test. 



Per Herd Per Co 
during during 

July. July. 


Per Herd I'er Cow 
during during 

July. July. 


Avenge 

Test. 
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This BETTER tzactor fuel 
is BRITISH 


As Britain is Australia’s best customer it is 
fair enough to suggest that Australian primary 
producers should use a British-Australian 
tractor fuel. And by nslng*'C«O.R’'Power Kerosene 
you’ll work more acres per gallon and gain 
smoother, trouble-free running. 

Available in convenient 24^gallon drums. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

SINGLE TEST EGCKLAYINa COMPETITION, 1986-86. 
Conducted at Parafield Poultry Station. 

LEADING 8C0EE8 TO WEEK ENDED 2bth AUGUST, 1935.— 
FIB8T QBADE EGOS ONLY. 

SacTiDK 1.—^Wbt Mash. 

Cla88 1.— White Leghome, 

Smglea — 

Eggs Laid. Bird Nob. 


E. McKee. 97 29 

E. McKee. 97 27 

H. C. Stacy.•.. 97 36 

F. J. Buck. 97 219 

G. Joyce. 97 290 

Trios — 

E. McKee... 269 28-30 

E. McKee. 246 25-27 

W. H. A. Hodgson. 239 298-300 

Teams — 

B. McKee. 515 25-30 

W. Sickert. 443 169-174 

C. B. Wkarton. 435 127-132 

Class No. 2 .—Any other Light Breed, 

Singles — 

A. Heaysman (Cuckoo Legkom). 87 323 

Langmaid and Bettison (Black Minorca) . 71 321 

Class No. 3 .—Black Orpingtons. 

Stngles— 

A. G. Dawes. 86 327 

K. Pennack. 85 337 

K. Pennack. 79 340 

Trios — 

H. J. Mills. 182 331-333 

K. Pennack. 175 337-339 

K. Pennack. 169 340-342 

Teams — 

K. Pennack. 344 337-342 

H. J. Mills. 300 331-336 

A. G. Dawes. 285 325-330 

Cl<iss No. 4 .—Any other Heavy Breed, 

Singles — 

H. J. Mills (Bhode Inland Bed). ]09 364 

V. F. Gameau (Bhode Island Bed) .... 85 381 

y. F. Gameau (Bhode Island Bed) .... 84 380 

Trios — 

K. Pennack (Bameveldor). 212 388-390 

y. F. Gameau (Bhode Island Bed) .. .. 190 379-381 

H. J. Mills (Bhode Island Beds (2 birds 

only competing). 183 364-366 

Teams — 

K. Pennadc (Bamev^der). 349 385-390 

y. F. Gameau (Bkode Ii^d Beds) .. .. 330 379-384 

A. G, Dawes (Bhode Island Beds). 271 367-372 

Section 2.—Drt Mash. 

Class No, S.'^White Leghorns, 

Singles — 

G. B. Cowell. 75 391 

A. J. Monkhouse. 66 402 

G. B. Cowell. 64 896 

Trios — 

A. J. Monkhouse... 155 400-402 

A. J. Monkhouse.... .. 152 897-399 

Teams-^ 

A. J. Monkhouse. 307 397-402 

G. B. Cowell. 244 403-408 
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Class No, 7 .—Blaoh Orj^gUyM, 


Swgles — 

W. B. Ghriatie. 03 409 

Class No, 8.— An^ other Eeavy Breed, 

W. B. Christie. 58 414 

SBcmoN 3 .—Wbt Mash. 

Singles — 

Olive Pitman, Gilles Plains (Black 

Orpin^on). 90 439 

Lyol Stone, Morphett Vale (Black Oxping- 

ton) . 88 443 

Eric Pratt, Abattoirs (White Leghorn) .. 88 434 

Malcolm Booth, Bridgewater (Black 

Orpington). 87 445 

Herbert Oliver, McLaren Vale, -Black 

Orpington). 86 442 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

HOW BOOKIHG OHOBRS FOB Summer. 1988. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 

WHTTE LEGHORNS. 

EGOS. —7s. 6d[eper Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, 30/- per 100. 
DAT OID CHICKEITS. —ISs. per dozen; £3/10/- in lots of 100. 

BLACK ORPINGTONSo 

EGGS. —10/- per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 

DAT OLD OMiOKEITS.—17/6 per dozen; £4 per 100. 

BLACK MINORCASo 

EGOS. — 7e, 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, 30/- per 100. 
DAT OLD 0HICEEHS.~l5s. per dozen; £3/10/- in lots of 100. 

Free on Rail, DELIVERY.—CHIOKB—January to Iforeh. 

Sallslmry. EOOS--January to February. 


Intending breeders should realise the importance of establishing their flocks with 
only the very best of stock, also pay pi^ioular care to the size of the egg. ^e 
future of the multry industry in ImuUi Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export ttMe; the size of the egg for exrort is of the greatest importance. The 
breeding stock at Parafield is carefully smected and every egg set or sold is of 
a minimum weight of 2ozs., and a large percentage considerably over. 

All Eggs and Ghlokons sold from Parafleld Poultry Station are guaranteed to be 
produeed at Parafield. 

EARLY BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 

Further partienlan can be obtained from the Manager, Parafield Poultry Station, 
Salisbury, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agiionitnre, Flinders Street, Adelaide. 

0. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Expert. 
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OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1935-36. 

CONDUCTED AT PAEATIELD POULTRY STATION. 

ONLY FIRST ORADE EGGS RECORDED. 


SECTION 1.—WET MASH. 
Olats No. 1 .—White Leghomt. 


First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

26th Aug., 1085. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

26th Aug., 1085. 

1 60 

2 49 

B. Cooke, 8 68 167 

Kaniuantoo. 4 66 

5 70 

6 83 228 

49 49 

50 88 

A. J. Monkhouse. 51 68 206 

Woodslde. 52 86 

53 35 

64 ► 56 177 

~382 

65 63 

56 70 

J. F. Smith, 67 7 180 

Meadows. 58 31 

50 2 

60 81 114 

*244 

7 — 

8 — 

9 — . — 

10 — 

11 — 

12 — — 

18 76 

14 — 

A. H. Matthews, 16 91 166 

Bridgewater 16 83 

17 67 

18 49 199 

366 

61 78 

62 63 

A. Young, 63 60 201 

Bridgewater. 64 29 

65 70 

66 67 166 

866 

10 5 

20 46 

H. F. Mulrson, 21 38 69 

Yundl. 22 49 

23 78 

24 58 186 

"274 

67 47 

68 ' 63 

R. W. McAlister, 69 74 174 

Yundi. 70 88 

71 26 

72 55 114 

288 

26 58 

26 91 

B. McKee, 27 07 246 

6, Bose Street, 28 94 

Carrondown. 20 97 

80 78 260 

Tin 

78 84 

74 74 

T. Duhring, 76 38 196 ' 

Mallala. 76 42 

77 63 

78 68 178 

81 38 

82 74 

H.C. Staoy, 88 04 206 

Meadows. 84 40 

86 69 

86 07 206 

"412 

79 89 

80 40 

B. J. Underdown, 81 82 161 

Meadows. 82 61 

88 58 

84 75 184 

”345 

87 16 

88 86 

T. Cleaver, 89 66 106 

Bridgewater. 40 76 

41 20 

42 48 162 

"268 

85 38 

a w... 77 

8.Hm, 87 70 185 

Bridgewater. 88 72 

89 81 

90 60 218 

"ur 

48 67 

44 — 

46 68 110 

C. Bandstroxn. 46 37 

Yuudi. 47 40 

48 86 162 

"272 

91 80 

^ 42 

Hedger, 98 46 117 

Yundi. 94 50 

' 95 24 

96 47 121 
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EoG’Laying Competition— Continued. 


First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

26th Aug., 1035. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

25th Aug., 1985. 

97 29 

OK 43 

Langmald & Bettison. 00 30 102 

Salisbury. 100 60 

101 20 

102 -- 98 

^00 

151 84 

152 22 

153 44 148 

B. B.. Whittington, 154 70 

Yundi. 166 68 

156 80 174 

322 

103 80 

104 64 

B. Portlock, 105. 67 220 

Bfeadows. 106 54 

107 43 

108 76 173 

303 

167 71 

158 80 

150 80 231 

B. C. Sanders, 160 68 

Meadows. 161 0 

162 dead 77 

308 

109 87 

JIO 11 

Murray Powell, 111 68 166 

Jupiter Creek. 112 44 

113 04 

114 36 174 

340 

163 16 

164 51 

165 58 125 

H. H Gallagher. 166 86 

Pooraka. 167 21 

168 65 122 

”247 

116 73 

116 48 

G. W. Blgnell, 117 42 163 

Meadows. 118 46 

119 72 

120 74 102 

365 

160 87 

170 49 

171 80 116 

W. Sickert, 172 67 

Meadows. 178 82 

174 88 227 

"443 

121 61 

122 22 

123 44 127 

W. M. Field, 124 20 

Yundl. 125 55 

126 76 151 

”278 

175 16 

176 — 

177 36 52 

W. Bestall, 178 66 

Echunga. 170 63 

180 74 103 

245 

127 61 

128 71 

120 79 211 

C. H. Wharton, 130 81 

Meadows. 131 68 

132 75 224 

435 

181 75 

182 51 

A. G. Dawes, 183 44 170 

230, Portrush Road, 184 22 

Glenunga. 186 51 

186 78 151 

821 

133 64 

134 81 

136 50 194 

H. H. Hefford, 136 20 

Murray Bridge. 137 64 

138 53 166 

"iSo 

187 68 

188 20 

180 24 121 

G. W. Sykes, 100 38 

Yundi. 101 37 

102 71 146 

130 52 

140 2 

141 dead 54 

F. W. Gage, 142 68 

Meadows. 148 36 

144 4i 146 

"lOO 

103 53 

104 86 

106 70 200 

B. Bartley, 106 45 

Meadows. 107 58 

198 73 176 

’886 

146 72 

146 43 

147 — 116* 

W. H. L. Norman, 148 85 

Bohunga. 140 53 

160 20 167 

100 44 

200 46 

A. <kH. Guir, 201 66 146 

Mindaroo Poultry Farm, 202 67 

Bradbury. 203 32 

204 42 141 

’286 
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Eoo-IiAtiko CoMPKTinoN— Continued. 


Fint Grade Bags. 
Ckimpetttor. Bird PiogreaelTe Tmali 

No. to 

26tli Aug., 1986. 

Flnt Grade Eggs, 
Competitor. Bird Progreselve Totals 

No. to 

26tb Aug., 1086. 

206 68 

207 01 210 

J. J. Devlin. 208 68 

Headowe. 200 38 

210 85 184 

408 

269 60 

280 75 

201 80 104 

8. Bridge. 282 88 

Yundl. 208 68 

284 44 186 

"sio 

211 70 

212 88 

218 10 188 

D. J. FoxweU, 214 14 

Eohunga. 216 66 

218 12 81 

*217 

266 88 

208 84 

267 26 155 

H. G. Bgair. 268 17 

Meadows. 260 71 

270 88 124 

Ito 

217 61 

218 83 1 

210 07 221 

F. J. Buck. 22U 84 

Meadowi, 221 69 

222 64 177 

”398 

271 87 

272 31 

278 60 167 

B. H. Smith. 274 84 

Yundl. 275 82 

276 83 170 

838 

228 13 

224 0 

225 87 60 

J. A. OllBt. 228 18 

Yundl. 227 — 

228 48 64 

1l28 

277 72 

278 71 

270 60 108 

J. M. Lawson. 2R0 64 

Meadows. 281 71 

282 64 170 

872 

220 70 

230 88 

231 46 192 

L. A. King. 232 — 

Meadows, 238 60 

284 8 63 

”266 

288 * 8 

284 64 

286 82 122 

J. 0. MaisbaU. 286 78 

Yundl. 287 68 

288 43 180 

Hi 

236 88 

238 64 

237 64 178 

B. W. Sando. 238 81 

Erbonga. 280 64 

240 86 150 

Use 

280 18 

290 07 

^ 201 54 164 

G. Joyce. 202 83 

Meadows. 208 77 

204 60 100 

lii 

241 70 

242 88 

243 68 198 

B. W. Toung, 244 81 

Meadows. 246 — 

246 17 78 

*278 

296 0 

J. A. Bradtke. 208 — 

Yongala. 207 68 

1i 

208 02 

W. H. A. Hodgson. 290 70 

Salisbury. 800 77 

Ho 

247 86 

248 88 

240 32 188 

A. Jarvis. 260 61 

Yundl. 261 41 

262 88 100 

"iis 

SOI 41 

A. W. McDonald. 802 61 

Gawler. 808 67 

“lio 

268 2 

264 8 

266 — 6 

268 2 

267 8 

268 2 7 

””ii 

804 46 

J. H. Dowling. 806 84 

Glonop. 808 1 

Ho 
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Eeo-LAYiKO COMPrarriON— Continued. 


First Qiade Eggs. 
Oompetltor. Bird l*rogrp8Blve Totals 

No. to 

25th Aug.. 1985. 

First Grade Egga. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

25th Aug,, 1035. 

807 60 

A. P. Urlwln, 808 46 

Balaklava. 800 9 

iTT 

349 18 

B. Cooke. 350 29 

Kanmantoo 861 21 

'bT 

310 66 

L. S. Ekers. 311 0 

Mount Compass. 812 70 

168 

352 71 

1 n. H. Hefford, 363 28 

Mumy Bridge. 364 81 

130 

818 71 

V. E. WUliams, 814 76 

Semaphore Park. 316 73 

iicT 

J. H. Dowling. 355 31 

Glossop. 856 28 

367 62 

J16 

310 73 

F. P. Munzberg, 817 60 

Tanunda. 818 74 

207 

L. S. Ekers, 868 47 

Mount Compass. 850 40 

860 59 

146 

Total Class 1 16.375 

462 16 

A. G. Dawes. 463 43 

280. Portrush Hoad, 454 46 104 

Glenunga. 465 3 

456 62 

467 66 120 

"224 

Clast it—Any Other JAg/U Breed, 

810 47 

Langmald A Bettlson. 820 64 

^iBbury. 821 71 

(Black Minorcas) - 

172 

822 53 

A. Heaysman, 323 87 

Government Eoad. 824 36 

Eden Hills. - 

(Cuckoo Leghorns.) 176 

A. P. Urlwln, 465 41 

Balaklava. 466 69 

467 60 

160 

Total Glass No. 2 348 

Total Class No. 8 2,022 

Class No. 4.- Any Other Heavy Breed. 

Class No. 8— Black Orpingtons, 

861 1 

H. J. Mills. 862 dead 

108, Edward Street. 363 40 41 

Edwardstown. 364 109 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 866 74 

366 dead 188 

"224 

825 88 

826 17 

827 86 141 

A. O. Dawes. 280, 828 50 

Fortrush Hoad, 829 42 

Glenunga. 330 52 144 

™285 

881 70 

882 61 

883 61 182 

H. J. MillB, 884 46 

108. Edward Street. 885 72 

Eduardstown. 886 dead 118 

800 

867 46 

368 48 

A. G. Dawes. 8b0 81 127 

280, Portrush Road, 870 61 

Glenunga. 871 48 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 872 36 144 

887 85 

888 71 

889 19 175 

K Pennack. 840 79 

Pooraka. 841 61 

842 39 169 

"844 

878 66 

874 73 

F. F. Welford, 876 dead 120 

1. Ludgatc Circus, 876 4 

Colonel Light Gardens. 877 42 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 878 42 88 

"217 

848 58 

844 84 

846 58 145 

H. H. Gallagher. 846 60 

Poorska. 847 87 

848 17 114 

"269 

870 21 

380 84 

y. F. Gameau. 881 86 190 

lindon Road, 882 66 

Wood\ille. 888 13 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 884 61 140 

"830 
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i:fla-t.iLnNO OoMPSTmoN— Continued. 


First Grade Eggs. 
Oompetitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

26th Aug., 1985. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. t«> 

25th Aug., 1985. 

386 62 

886 49 

K. Pennack, 387 30 187 

Pooraka. 888 69 

(Bamevelders.) 889 61 

390 82 212 

349 

William Sando, 

Echunga School. 

(Wliite Leghorn.) 417 60 

Douglas Marshall, 

Yundi School. 

(White I^ghom.) 418 64 

Norman Page, 

Murray Bridge School. 

(Whiti' Leghorn.) 419 69 

458 8 

469 48 

A. G. Dawes, 460 74 120 

230, Portrush Eoad, 461 16 

Olenuiiga. 462 48 

(Rhode Idand Reds.) 468 52 116 

Eelvyn A Brian NlchoUs, 

Finnlss School. 

(White Leghorn.) 420 66 


Dean Colwell, ^ 

Grange School 

j (White Leghorn.) 421 48 

Total Gloss No. 4 1,026 

SECTION 2.—DRY MASH. 

Clast No. 6.— White Leffhomt. 

Warron Hannaford, 

Paraciombe School. 

(Wlilte Leghorn.) 422 82 

391 76 

892 26 

0. R. Cowell, 398 7 108 

Balhannah. 394 20 

895 21 

896 64 111 

~S9 

W. Home. 

Woodvllle School. 

(White Leghorn.) 423 70 

Owen Robinson, 

Ascot Park School. 

(White Leghorn.) 424 81 

June Chapman, 

Woodrhester School. 

(White Lt)ghorn.) 425 89 

397 86 

898 00 

A. J. Monkliouse, 899 66 162 

Woodside. 400 38 

401 61 

402 66 165 

Rosa Hunt, 

Morphott Vale School, 

(White Leghorn.) 426 56 

307 

Jack O’Sullivan, ^ 

Morphett Vale School, 

(White Leghorn.) 427 72 

408 68 

404 48 

G. R. Cowell, 406 82 138 

Balhannah. 406 44 

407 84 

408 28 106 

"244 

Peter Taylor, 

Morphett Vale School. 

(White Leghorn.) 428 85 

James Taylor, 

Morphett Vale School. 

(White Leghorn.) 429 68 

Total Glass No. 5 770 

Clots No. 7.— Nlack OrptogUms. 

William Gregory, 

Victor Harbour School. 

(Wiiltc Leghorn.) 480 40 

409 63 

W. R. Christie, 410 26 

Upper Mitcham. 411 46 

136 

Ian Bruce, 

McLaren Flat School. 

(White JiCgliorn.) 481 81 

Total Class No. 7 135 I 

Clifford Burford, 

Sinithfleld School. 

(White Leghorn.) 432 21 

Clast No. 8.— Any Other Ueooy Breed, 

W. R. Christie, 412 63 

^per Mitcham. 413 28 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 414 68 

189 

Tom Callaghan, 

Smithfleld School. 

(White Leghorn.) 483 2 

Brie Pratt, 

Abattoirs SchooL 

(White Leghorn.) 484 88 

Total Class No. 8 139 

SECTION 8.—WET MASH. 

Borne Project Utility Seetion.--^Any Breed. 

Stanley Pratt, 

Abattoirs School. 

(White Leghorn.) 486 72 

Peter Western, 

Ascot Park School. 

(White Leghorn.) 416 86 

Alan Yeiland, 

Cunliffe School. 

(Minoroa.) 486 49 

Peter Western, 

Ascot Park School. I 

(White Leghorn.) 416 81 

Gordoff Gallasoh, 

GUles Plains School. 

(White Leghorn.) 487 59 
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Eof! i.AYixn Competition— Contivued. 


First (inidr Ekrs 
C fiiiipetltor. Bird Progresslvf* Totals 

No. to 

2r>th Aiiff. 


King, 

Tarlor School. 

(White Leghorn.) 

43S 

21 

Olive Pitman, 

Ollles Plains School. 
(Black Orpln^iton.) 

430 

00 

Donald Hcadine, 

Sturt School. 

(Bl.ick Orpington.) 

440 

4 7 

(’live SteiT, 

Sturt School. 

(Black Orpington.) 

441 

1)2 

ITerhert Oliver, 

McLaren Vale School. 
(Black Orpington.) 

442 

8Ci 

T.vol Stone, 

Morphett Vale School. 
(Black Orpingt.oTi.) 

443 

ss 

Ray (’andy, 

Noarhinga School 
(Black Orpington.) 

444 

10 

Malcolm Booth, 
Bridgewater School. 

(Black Orpington ) 

445 

h7 


(‘ompetitor. 

Bird 

No 

First Grade Kggs 
I»rogreflBive Totals 
to 

25th Aug., 1935. 

Murrji> Ifeiieker ami 

Kiank Short. 

Ilumlex Hriiige Si liool 
(Black Orpington.) 

44() 

61 

Peter Boiieaiit. 

Seaton Park School. 
(Rhode Island Red ) 

447 

21 

Peter Preeee, 

OilleH Plains School. 
(Rhode Island Itisl ) 

148 

52 

(’lilf Croaser 

Wellington Road School. 
(Wliite L(‘ghorn.) 

449 

84 

.John Keldoiilis, 

Orroroo School. 

(Black Orpington ) 

450 

63 

Bruce Dooland 

Thebarton School. 

(Black Orpington.) 

451 

31 

Alan Ycliand. 
runlilTe School. 

Uthode Tslaml Red.) 

464 

15 

Total . 


2,192 



Diabolo Separator Coy (S.A.) Ltd. 

117-119 CUBBIE STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 


D 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE TEMPERATE AND SUB¬ 
TROPICAL CLIMATES OF THE SOUTH. 


[A Report by the Depat{f Director of Agriculture (VV'. J. 
Spajjord) to His Excellency iaiir Winston Dugan, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
D.S.O., Governm' in and oner the State of South Australia amd 
its Dependencies in the Commonwealth of Australia. Mr. Spafford 
took a brief tour^ of portions of the principal agricultural 
countries in the same climatic zones as the setilied portions of 
Australia, m fulfilment of the appointment as Honorary Com¬ 
missioner, conferred upon him by His Excellency, to inquire into 
and report upon the Production and Prejmration for Marketing 
of Agncultural Products, including Crops and Livestock in South 
America, South Africa, and New Zealand.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

In tJie belief that South Australia will climb from the existing depression on its 
agricultural production the Government desired to know whether the rural primary 
producers of the counti*y are keeping abreast of the times or whether others com¬ 
peting in the priiu'ipal markets of llu* world are outstripping them in production 
and marketing methods. To ascertain this, and to bring back anything likely to be 
of help to local producers, a very brief tour was undertaken in the principal agri¬ 
cultural countries located in the same climatic zones as the settled portions of 
Australia, viz., those portions of the countries in the Southern Hemisphere where 
the climatic conditions are either Temperate or Sub-tropical. 

To fulfil the objects in view the tour was designed to embrace portions of New 
Zealand, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Southern Brazil, and South Africa, and 
occupied from mid-November, 1934, to mid-June, 1935, and the following notes are 
a record of the agricultural conditions, industries, and practices noticed and investi¬ 
gated in the various countries visited. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

On arrival in New Zealand the Government immediately made ari'angements for 
the local Department of Agriculture to further the investigation of the agriculture 
of the Dominion, and the ofiictirs of the depaifment were unremitting in their 
attention, and their kindne^s enabled a considerable amount to be seen in the 
limited time available. 

NEW ZEAUIND^A GARDEN. 

This wonderful little country of New Zealand is world-famed for its agricultural 
production, the quantities being extremely high for the size of the country, and the 
relatively small population. There appears to be no crop suitable for temperate 
climate which cannot be grown well in some part or other of the islands, and the 
profusion of the growth of most crops, the evergreen nature of the jiastures, and 
the luxuriance of the trees, justify the description so often applied that ‘^New 
Zealand is one of the gardens of the world.” 

The profusion of growth so usual in the country is by no means wholly due to 
the advantageous natural conditions which exist, but is in great part aided by the 
skill of the agriculturists and the efficient Agricultural Department which directs 
its rural activities. The various primary rural products now produced in large 
quantities are of very high quality, and the portion exported overseas is of the best, 
is well prepared to suit the tasles of the consumers, and is adequately advertised 
in the world’s markets. 


Tour made in the company of Col. C. P. Butler Yattalunga,'’ of the 
Advertiser and the Chronicle.) 





AuBtralia's Immediate Competitors *re located in tbe Same Climatic Zone in tlie Sontliem Hemispbere. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF NEW ZEALAND. 

The tigricultunjl products of New Zealand, of which there are large exportable 
surpluses, consist almost solely of livestock productions, although the export of 
apt)les is appreciable and the sales overseas for small agricultural seeds are 
expanding rapidly. 

In the following table are to be seen the numbers of farm livestock maintained 
and the slaughterings for home consumption find export:— 

Farm I.ivks^ihkjk in New ZEAiiANi) in 1933-34 


Livestock. 

Present in 19.34. 

j Slaughterings, 1933-34. 

iHoine Consumption 

K Xpert. 


No. 

! Carcasses. 

Carcasses. 

Sheep . 

26,649,038 

1,652,171 

10,729,385 

Cattle. 

4,301,128 

1 329,171 

159,233 

Pigs. 

660,393 

1 421,307 

378,760 

Horses. 

27.3,906 

— 

— 

•Fowls. 1 

3,308,384 

, — 

_ 

*Ducks. 1 

352,030 

1 _ 

_ 

^Turkeys. 

76,852 

1 — 

— 

* Geese. I 

43,879 

— 

— 


* 1926 census. 


Besides the (‘xjiort of rncMit New Z<‘ahmd has developed a strong trade in dairy 
products and other articl<‘s derived fr(»m livt'stock, the principal ones of which 
are set out in the next table:— 


Principal IjivTQsaxDCK Products Expokti’d prom New Zealand. 


Article. 


( 

19.32 33. 

' 1933 34. 



j 

Tons. 

' Tons. 

Lamb (frozen). 

. . . .. 

. .. 

136,085 

127,445 

Mutton (frozen). 

. .. . 


54,085 

45,331 

’^Boof (frozen). 



33,719 

46,092 

Pork (frozen). 

. .. . 

• • i 

10,014 

19,851 

Preserved meat. 



1,647 

1,946 

Butter. 


1 

• • 1 

121 ,.512 

141,294 

Chec'se. 

. .. . 

.. { 

95,958 

99,612 

Casein .:. 

. .. . 

1 

2,266 i 

2,737 

Dried milk. 


. j 

8,887 1 

6,713 

I’reservod milk. 



992 ! 

961 

Wool. 

. .. . 

.. 1 

143,348 1 

144,330 

Sheepskins (woolled). 

. .. . 

•• 1 

1,242 

1,610 

Sheepskins (without wool) , 



5,701 

4,17.5 

Hides. 


.. 1 

474 I 

682 


*To .‘Kith .June, 1934, chilled beef to the extent of 10,112 quarters Jiad lieen shipped 

to Great Britain. 

Although not veiw eonsiderable yet, New Zealand is in the export field with some 
crops, and sev(*ral of these can bo increased as markets arc found for the surjjlus. 
The ipianlities of the principal'items exported last year are set out below:— 
Agricultural Production in New Zealand.—^I^rincipal Crops in 1933-34. 




Season 

19.3.3.34. 

Crop. 

Area. 

Production. 

Export. 


Acres. 

I Tons. 

Tons. 

Agricultural seeds .. 

92,158 

9,237 

3,877 

Potatoes. 

25,028 

131,045 

1 3,250 

Wheat. 

286,271 1 

1 242,036 

' 8,042 

Peas. 

30,362 

18,704 1 

816 

Oats. 

78,343 

57,903 ! 

8 

Apples. 

— 

42,411 

26,014 

Hops. 

— 

— 1 

137 
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AOBIGULTUBAL CONDITIONS OF NEW ZEALAND. 

Tho natural (*onditions of New Ztndand are very favourable from an agrieiiltural 
point of view, and largely because most of the soils are very fertile, although 
they vary in type a good deal, jind nearly all of the country is blessed with a good- 
enough climate to encourage the growth of plants. In a general soi-t, of way New 
Zealand is a long narrow strip of land, broken though it be into several islands, 
stuck out in the Southerrj Ocean, and as it is a hilly country, it gets the benefit 
of its position so far south in the rainfall it receives, anti l)(*caiise of its narrow¬ 
ness most of it experiences the equableness of cliinat** which usually results from 
proximity to tie sea. 

The total area of New Zealand, including all islands and islets, is 104,015 square 
miles, but the bulk of this area consists of Stiuth Island with 58,092 square miles 
and North Island with 44,281 scpiare miles. 



[Photo, from New ZenJnntl Farmer, 

The Natural Conditions Promoting Growth are so good in most parts of 
New Zealand that Pasture Plants grow strongly on the Hills as weU as 
on the Plains. 

The rainfall of most of the country is relatively high and we!’ distributed, but 
there are a few small localities where the average annual rainfall is (piite low, 
due to high hills intercepting the rain coining with the winds. The 

lovrest recorded average annual rainfall is about 13 inches at riallovvay, and the 
highest over 200 inche- in parts of the mountains in the sou<h. Much of the 
country rweives from 30 to 50 inches of average annual rain tall, but just as 
important, particularly where pastures are concerned, is the lact that in most 
places this rain is so evenly distributed that about equal amounts arc received 
every month in the year. Another favourable feature of the Now Zealand climate 
is that, despite the high rainfall r(‘ceived over most districts, it is neither a cloudy 
nor a foggy country, but receives plenty of sunshine, and in this direction also 
favours the development and health of livestock. 

Although some of the mountains are sno'w-cax>ped and frequent falls occur in the 
ranges, it is very seldom that snow reaches the lower lands, and +he climate is so 
equable that it is quite unnecessary’ to house farm livestock at any time of the year. 
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PASTUBES or NEW ZEA1.AND. 

Although many of its agricultural activities are highly developed, there are 
none more so than the pastures, and all parts of New Zealand, with the exception 
of the poor “pumice” soils and stony high lands, glow good pastures as soon as the 
natural tree and bush growth is removed. Where topdressing is applied the 
growth is usually improved to a very great extent, but there are some localities 
where manurial dressings have not proved to be economic because the natural 
fertility of the soils is too high. Even the *‘pumice” soils, which four or five years 
ago were looked upon as being too poor to be worth clearing, can be brought very 
quickly to the stage of carrying two cows in milk to 3 acres by seeding down and 
the liberal use of phosphatic fertilisers. 

The pastures, which are probably the best in the world, are so good throughout 
most of the year that it is unusual to see extensive reserves of hay and ensilage 
anywhere except in the dairying districts, and even there most farmers*appear to 
depend upon the pastures without storing much foddoi* for future use. In the 



A Pure Stand of White Clover in New Zealand. The PaatoreB of New 
Zealand are prohahly the best in the world, and conBiat almost wholly 
of mixturoB of graBBOB and clovers. If preference can be given to any 
particular plant it would be allotted to White Clover as the most 
important pasture plant for New Zealand conditions. 

better districts, and for that matter practically everywhere away from the hills, the 
pastures are to all intents and purposes evergreen, and there is little need to 
think of storing fodder. 

The livestock-carrying capacity of the belter parts of New Zealand is so very 
high that it is difficult to believe the figures supplied, but they are confirmed by 
so many farmers and departmental offieeis as well that visitors cannot help but 
be convinced, despite preconceived ideas of possibilities in this direction. A few 
instances in this connection, amply supported by outsiders, will give some idea of 
bow wonderful are the pastures of widely separated districts in New Zealand:— 
(a) At Pakowhai, near Hastings, on Hawke’s Bay Plains, a farmer on 369 
aeres carried, in 1933, 2,300 crossbr^ ewes for the whole year, lambed them down, 
fattened and sold 115 per cent, of lambs, then fattened 6,000 sheep, on which be 
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made ,‘1^. 6d. per head, .*iud durinj? the year fattened 100 bullocks as well. 
Besides all this grazing, 97 acres w-ere left ior seed, and from the area 26bush. 
of double-dressed Rye Grass seed and 120lbs. double-dressed White Clover seed 
■were harvested per acre. The one-year-old stand of Rye Grass to be harvested 
this sraMm (19H4-.‘}5) is expected to yield 45bush. per a(?re of ^hnaiden’^ seed. The 
only cropping done by this fanner is the growing of a few acres of Mangels each 
year, from which yields of 80 to 10(t tons per acre are secured. After the crop 
of Mangels the land is seeded with a mixture of 2t^bush. Rye Grass seed and l^lbs. 
White (Mover per acre. The only fertiliser used consists of 5cwts. “Bone and 
Blood" p(*r ac're with the crop of Mangels, but sucli a small area is sown to this 
crop each year that very little fertiliser is given to the land, and then only 



A 30 year-old Paature of White Clover and Perennial Bye Grass In 
Zealand shut up for seed. When intelligently managed some 
of the pastures remain good for many years, and then produce 
the most valuable seed. 

occasionally. The seeding mixture used by this farmer is not the one commonly 
seeded in districts other than Haw’ke’s Bay, for in most jilaces it is more like 
Ibiish. of Grass .seed and 31bs. White (Mover per acre. 

(h) On a property of 1,700 acres, also located on Hawke’s Bay Plains, near 
Hastings, 150 acres were harvested for seed in 1933, and throughout the year the 
farm carried 8,000 crossbred ewes (which were lambed down, and the lambs sold 
to a freezing works), about 3,000 “dry" sheep and 300 bullocks. After the lambs 
were sold some thousands of sheep from the hilly country owned by this farmer 
were fattened and sold for slaughtering. 
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(c) Oh h 100-acre farm stime few mile^ to the rioi*th of Palnicrs^ton Xorth, and 
b> no means jjossessed of rich-lookinjx soih similar lo thof-e of Hawke’s Bay Plains, 
the farmer carried 000 hreedinji: ewes all tliroiifi:h 1033 and fattened 120 per cent, 
of lambs, without purehasin^i: any ftiodstnll's. The holdin^f is subdivided into 
7-acre fields or thereabouts, eaeli with its water supply, and the sheep are kept 
in each field for only one day at a time. In the winter all of the ewes arc 
in one tlock, but in the spring? and summer thre<^ flocks of about equal size are 
maintained. In M'inter the fields are fed for one day and spelled for 13 days, but 
when the flock is subdivided the spelling of fields is reduced to about 4 days after 
a 1-day grazing. One field—about 7 acres—was cut for hay, for the use of stock 
other than sheej), and to make certain that the sheej) would not be short of feed 
in winter. 

Four hundredweights per aci'e of a proprietaiy mixed fertiliser are /ijiplied as 
a topdressing every year. 

(d) At Henderson about 11 miles out of Auckland, a fiO-acrc farm (including 
extensive buildings) maintains 45 Herd Book Jersey cows, and all calves, heifers, 
and bulls are reared, and the calves are the only animals receiving any purchased 
foodstuffs of any kind. About 6(K) ])ig^ are kei>t on this farm all of the time, the 
yearly sales being about 2,000 animals, and a great deal of greenstuff is cut for 
these pigs. The pastures are kc])t in full growth by an annual topdressiiig of 
flOOIbs. superphosphate and J ton lime per acn‘. Both hay and (‘nsilage are made 
on the property for us<* in the wintei*, but no food^luffs are ])urc)»ased f»»r the 
cows. 

Plants in the New Zealand Pastures. 

The plants in iht ))asture mixture*- ami ^heir vehil:ve nuportanee vary accord¬ 
ing to the soils, climate, and steepness of tlie couniry, but in a ge neral way it <'an 
almost be taken for New Zealand that where pastun^s an* well mifnagod on the 
plains country they consist of l^»rennial Kye Urass ami White <4o\er, and on tin* 
high land of Danthonia, with White Clover as wi‘ll in many places. Bracli^ally 
all Knroj)eiin jiastnre plants do so W'ell in this eountry that all sorts of miytures 
(‘xist, hut the outstanding pastures seen contained a well-l)alanc(*d mixture of 
Perennial Kye Grass, White Clover, and Hough-stalked Meadow Gras^ ' 
irivialii<)j and some of th( Imlkiest pastures hold a fairly high proportion of 
Cocksfoot as well as the other three plants. 

The development of good pastures «loes not appear to he the result of choo-,ing 
the corrt'ct mixture when seeding tlown, but rather to the management of the 
pasture so as to keep down the coarser forage plants and to encourage tho«-.e of 
finer quality. In neglected fields, and y)articularly in those whieh are umler- 
stocked in the .spring and early summer, a wonderful growth of White Clover is 
usually found, but instead of this being w’ell-balanced with Perennial Rye Grass 
and Poa trivialis there is frequently found a luxuriant mass of Coeksfoot, Prairie 
Grass, Poa trivialis, Med (’'lover, and some Perennial Rye Grass, all maturing 
at dift’erent times, and in some cases Tall Fescue {Festuca arnndinacea) again 
over-runs the fields. Adjoining fields judiciously managed show the perfectly 
balanced White Clover and Grass pa.sturf»s which give such heavy grazing results, 
and when desired produce heavy crops of clean seed of good quality. It is found 
that correct balance can only be maintained by regularly and frequently grazing 
these pa.stures fairly hard, and again getting livestock on to them before the plants 
have become coarse and thick. 

It is quite impossible to form a correct idea of the i*elativ6 importance of the 
principal pasture plants being gi’owm, during a visit of short duration to an 
extensive agricultural country, but considering liow’^ frequently they are seen, 
White Clover, Perennial Rye Grass, (’Cocksfoot, Rough-stalked Meadow Grass, and 
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Ked Clover are ol' outhtaiidin^ ijuportaiiee on tin* \i*ry fertile laiid.s; Dan- 

thonin and Wliite (Mover suit iJie lauds; aiul White (’lover, Cocksfoot, and 

JVieunial live Grass an* of the* ulniost value on the* lands lioinj? reclaimed from 
the sc.TuI). 


It is iiiijiressive to see the wild and luxuriant growth of pasture plants along 
practically all roadsides of New Zealand, and in e\ery vacant block of laml in the 
towns. This tangled mass of growtli consists, as a rule, of (Cocksfoot, Tall F(*scue, 
and Prairie Grass, 5ft. or more in height. Perennial Hye Grass about lift. bin. 
high, Red (’’over nearly as high, and the sole usually consists of White Clover, 
but sometimes includes Rough-stalked Meadow Grass or Kentucky Blue Grass. 
Although useless weeds are somelimes fairly plentiful, they are more often than 
nol present in relatively small juilches, or as scattered plants. 



Baadside Growth of Pasture PLanta in New Zealand, in which Cockafoot and Tall 
Fescue are prominent It is of common occurrence in townships in New 
Zealand to see strong growth of pasture plants along the roadsides, on 
vacant blocks, and in odd corners. 

When s«niit‘ of the wetter lands are chared, and uheii some of ilie richer pasture 
lands are neglected, 'fall Fescue tends t<» tiike possession of the land, and makes 
<lense, rank growtli to the almost total exclusion of other i)astnre plants. Altlunigh 
this grass has some grazing value, it is not looked upon with favour, and the tir.st 
step towards imj>rovement of such pasture is the eradication of \\\v Tall Fescue. 

Temporary Pastures in New Zealand. 

When* temporary piisturce Jire desired it has become general to soav a simple 
mixture of Italian Rye Grass and Red Clover, using up to 251hs. per acre of the 
former and 5 or 61bs. per acre of Clover. ‘Such a mixture su]»f>]ies a lot of 
grazing, can then be cut Ur hay or ensilage, and recovers (juickly to ])rovide 
further grazings. 

Grazing New Zealand Pastures. 

Rotationiil grazing is generally practised by most of the progressive livestock 
tarmcTs of Kev/ Zealand, even to th*‘ extent of leaving the animals on the pas¬ 
tures for one day only at a time. This does not appear to be doiu with any idea 
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of Juore proU'iiious forai^rct ^>»t rather lo jjrevent rhe foulinj^ of the 

pastilles, iiiid to rediiee the risk of ealinf?-oiit the Ijetter-quality fodder plants. 
There is no need to look fni* more protein in lliese eonditioiis, beeause White 
( lover is so jdeiitiful in prnetieally ail ^irazed pa.'^tures. Ket»‘ubi]ly feodiii" the 
pastnvis <lo\vn leally short, and never allowiiif*’ them to reach a rank stag-e, is 
essential to maintain Inxnriant-jjrowinu: pastures in "ood condition. 

Other Treatments of New Zealand Pastures. 

Jn many af»:ricullimd countries it is nsnal to regularly harrow jiastures, but thin 
piactice does not ajipear to be very popular in New Zealand, and there seems to 
be a tendeiK'v lo diseontinue the use of imt>lements which tear uj) the sod to any 
iiiaikeil exient, and to nse only something which will efficiently spread the drop¬ 
pings of animals without disturbing the roots of the pasture plants. 

In most jilaces can* is shown in the removal of bad weeds from tin' pastures, 
and most New Zealand tields are remarkably free from really <rou})lesome ])lants. 
Some farms were sec*n when* attrition to these I'lests was needed, and in a few 
instances had weeds were very filentifiil, but of the parts of New Zealand visited, 
these cases wen* exco|)tional and veiy far from the rule. 



A properly managed, Pasture In New Zealand, where the feed is kept grazed very 
close throughout the year It has long been realised in New Zealand that 
pastures must never be allowed to become rank if full returns and long 
life are to be attained 

K.\c»j)l in the very best }>astin*e-growing districts of New Zealand to])dressing is 
usual, suiierphosjihate being the fi*rtiliser most generally applied, although quite a 
lot ol' lime is also heiiii* jmt on to the land. Dressings of 3 to Gewts. of super- 
phosphate per acic* per year are not unusual, ami 5 to lOewts. of lime per acre 
an* being added, m some cases every year, Imt more often every second year. 

PRODUCTION OF HIGH-CLASS AGRICULTURAL SEEDS IN NEW ZEALAND. 

At Palmerston North I^iire Seeds Researcli Station very extensive and c’omplc?te 
work is undertaken in connection vnth ihc standardisation, improvement, and 
multiplication of the seeds of most of the important agricultural crops grown in 
New Zealand, with the notable excejition of wheat, work with which is undertaken 
at IJiicoln Agricultural College. ‘Besides research work, test plots of all pastures, 
for which applications for certification have been received, are sovvti down in com¬ 
parison with standard check plots. Quite a lot of work is being done with Lueerne, 
Garden Peas, Itape, Mangels, &e., hut the outstanding activities of the institution 
hav’e to do with pasture plants, and particularly with White Clover and Perennial 
Rye Grass, and to a lesser extent, although still consiilerable; with Cocksfoot and 
Montgomery Red Clov^er. 

A high degree of success has already been attained with the improvement and 
standai^i.saiion of both White Clover and Perennial Rye Grass, so much so that 
sufficient seed for about 30 acres of each will be haiwested this year from plots of 
vastly improved strains of Imth of these very important pasture plants. This 
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seed is to be soAvn in several districts in N«»\\ Zealand iiiidei* the <‘,l<»se supervision 
of officers of the Departujtnt of Agriculture, with the intention of making: this 
season’s distribution the siartirif^ lioint for certilicntion ()f seeds, and in the near 
future all seed of Perennial H\e (Irass and White (Mover certified by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agrrieulture will have been derived from this seed. These strains will 
remain the basis of the soui-ce of seed for .New Zealand until bettei* ones are 
developed at rhe Station, when the pnicess of iiiiiItiplication and distribution will 
be rej)eat(*d. 

In connection with the certification (»!’ seeds, sam))les are collected by an officei* 
of the Department of A^yricultiire from all fiehls for which applications for testing 
for certitication have been made, and are grown in small plots alongside of stan¬ 
dard check plots, and unless those being tested cvnne up to one or other standard, 
certificates are refused. 

Details of this seed certification scheme, wiiich is doing so much to improve the 
pastures of New Zealand, have been puhlishcd in the Journal of Agriculture of 
New Zealand. 

Besides coiidncliiig the ntcessary rcieciion work in connection with the produc¬ 
tion of first-class seeds the Dopartinenl of Agriculture does everv-tliing it can to 
eiicoiprge fainiers to pioduce the very best seeds, and as a eonseipienee New 
Zealand has developed a good name for small agricultural seeds. District Agri- 
iultiiral Instructors visit grower'* fretpiciitly, advising how close to feed pastures, 
Avhen to remove liv’estex'k, Avhen to harvest, &c., and, when possible, trace the origin 
of the seed from which good stamls have been derived, wh<»n it seems at all likely 
that they can be brought into the certifiration scheme, even though ap))licatioii was 
not made in tlie Aeai* of e^*dahli.-liment. 

ProdiHCrs of seeds strongly support the l)e]uirtm(*nt of Agrieultnre in its })ure- 
seed activities, and fanners are so convincc<l of the advantages aicrning from the 
use of certified seed that the demand is so brisk that all sejcd is absorbed and at 
so high a pri<*e that seed-growers are fully recomiiensed for any extra trouble 
and expense they may be put to. 

The pastures of New Zealand have improved to a considerable extent since the 
inauguration of the Seeds Certification Scheme, and it is generally recognised that 
the improvement is likely to be progressively greater as time goes on, ami that 
the development of this sclieine has been one of the tiutstandiiig successes (»f tlie 
Dcjiartnient of Agriciilliire, ami is of the utmost economic valne to the Dominion. 

SHEEP IN NEW ZEALAND. 

Although New Zealand muiiitains about 29,(100,000 sheej), which produce about 
270,0()0,0001bs. of avooI annually, she cannot be hioked upon as a serious <*om- 
petitor with Australia for wool. The climatic conditions obtaining in much of the 
Dominion are such that the British breeds of sheep, or at all events some kind 
stronger and more robust than the Meiimi, must be kept, and st» large quantities 
of “tine” wool similar to that cut frcmi the Merinos, wdiich do so well in Australia, 
cannot be expected. Not only doe.-, a large pro]>ortion of New Zealand rec‘.eive 
heavy annual rainfall, but it is so well distributed throughout the year that the 
pastures are practically evergreen, and foot rot is so prevalent amongst she-ej) that 
it is essential to use animals of the Homney Mu7*.sli breed in many parts of the 
country, and advantageous in most. The trouble is so serious in some places that 
even the Jfomney Marsli slujep, with their very high resistance to the disease, sutler 
a lot of damage. 

Because of the conditions that obtain. New Zealand has become a very important 
producer of mutton and lamb, and has exploited the export markets so thoroughly 
that she holds pride of place both for quantity and (]uality. Of recent years about 
8,000,000 carcas.ses of lamb and about 2,000,000 carcasses of mutton have been 
exported annually, and are so Avell bred, properly fattened, caiefully slaughtered 
and shipped, and so judiciously advei’tised that they have e.ommanded ]mces above 
those received for carcasses exportetl from other countries to the same markets. 
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Xt-w ZralfiTul is a<lmii\^})Iy suited for the type oi^ slieep-fanninfj: now being 
practised, because the Doniinion lias so niucli good fattening country that the great 
bulk ot‘ tlie laml)« reared ran be fattened whilst stiU on their mothers, and there 
is ample j)astuiage remaining to fatt,en IJie lambs reared on poorer i)astures, and 
also io fatten the million'^ of mature sheej> which are used for luMue con-ninption 
and for export overs(‘as. 

With the further (levelopment of the pastures of the sheep farming districts a 
considerable increase in the number of sheep imiintuined must ftillow, and on present 
appearances it seems as though the development will be along lines similar to those 
now being followed, and that in the near future an improvement will be made in 
the wool beini! prf»ducj*d by long woolled sheep rather than by r(‘placing the present 
type of sheep with other breeds caiTying better (pjality wool. It is (piite possible 
that the impriivement in wool (juality Avill be bi'ought about much sooner than is 
generally anticipated, because the recently perfected Benzol Test foi? Hairiness 



[Photo, from Hew Zealand Fnnm'i'. 

First Prize Peu of Fat Lambs in the 19S4 Norl>h Canterbury Competition 
All pens of lambs entered in this important competition were sired by 
Southdown rams, although tho dams of the lambs varied as to breeding 

in Wool, as ileveloped by Professor Peren, the Principal of Massey Agrieultural 
College, and some inemlMU’s of his staff, [iromises to lead to the rapid elimination 
from the Long-wool Studs of all animals likely to breed piogeny eontaining hair 
in the fleeees, a tlefeet quite eommon now. The test has only been in operation a 
short while, and although a charge of Is. per ewt*, and 3s. jier r*im is made, stud- 
masters are very interested in it, and at the present time over 5,000 stud sheep are 
having their ileeces tested at Massey College. 

New Zealand Fat Lambs. 

It is an educational treat for any agriculturist interested in rlie jiroduction of 
m<*at for export to visit a Slaughtering and Fn'ezing Works in New Zealand 
during the lamb-killing season, for ttieii can be seen thousands of lambs of almost 
identical length, conformation, colour, and weight. This is rendered possible, 
partly because of the enormous numbers of lambs produced, but largely because 
most of the bmibs are bred on similar lines, and fatt(*ned on similar types of 
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pasture. The vast majority of the hnnhs- an* hired hy Southdown rains, and are 
out of pure-bred Koiiinev Marsh ewes or crossbred twes containiuir a lot of Uomney 
Marsh blood. It was such bn*pdin" that the famous Canterbui’v lambs possessed, 
and on which their rejiutation was built, and these lines have been followed to such 
an extent in Xew Zealand that all of I he best (piality lambs produced in the 
country are now known as (\*interbury Lamb. As a matter of fact, of recent years 
lambs from several ]daces in the North Island have been f)f bett(‘r quality than 



[ Photo from New Zmland Farmer. 

The Oaxcasses of the Winning Pen of Fat Lambs in the 1934 North 
Canterbury Competition. 

those* ])rodueed on the Canterbur> Plains, and tbe^ H(‘re in mn-.l eases out of 
Romney Marsh ewes by Southdown rams. The eiies in the Nortli Is and are almost 
wholly of the Komiiey Marsh br ed, and other tliaii those mated t<' Komney Marsh 
rams to keep up the flocks, most of them are mated to Southdown rams lor the 
production of fat lambs. It is fjenerally stated that the *Soutli Island lambs have 
not deteriorated, but those bred farther north have been inqnovcd to a grreater 
extent, but on the other hand it has been sug:g:ested, and not without reason, that 
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there has been deterioration, and that it has been brought about because of the 
fact that go(»d deep-bodied pure-bred and three-quarter-bred long-woolled ewes, 
which were general at one time, have been replaced by Merinos and small, culled 
crossbred ewes from sheep stations in other districts. The practice has developed 
of fattening the mothers of the fat lambs soon after the lambs are sold, selling 
them for export, and then buying a fresh lot of ewes. The ewes purchased from 
poorer country are not nearly so good as werefthe ewes the farmers bred formerly 
themselves. The deterioration, if any, cannot be due to the sires, because South- 
down rams have always been used, and the quality of these has improved of recent 
years. 

Most of the sheep seen in the top portion of South Island and the North Island 
up as far as Auckland were of the Homney Marsh breed or crossbred Honmey 
Marsh, with some Southdowns and ('orriedales. Most of the ewes are at very 
g<M)d type, with just a few on the rough side, an<l the majorily are usually mated 
to Southdown rams. On the poorer country the lambs do not fatten too well whilst 
on their mothers, and these are weant^d and sent to the good pastures on the plains 
to be fattened for mai*ket. 

Lambs for export overseas arc* purchased on the farms, the buyers picking the 
lambs fit for slaughter. Jt is the gtmeral practice for the buyers of lambs to 
distnjst their eyes and actually to handle every lamb x)urchased. "N'ery seldom are 
lambs intended for export taken from their mothers before the day they are !o he 
slaughtered, and so they practically always go to the butcher still carrying tht‘ir 
natural bloom. 

Although most lambs are slaughtered at weaning, about 20 per cent, are only 
forward stores when taken from their mothers, but as they are weaned on to lirst- 
class pastures in better districts they do not ttike long to fatten, and by all 
accounts they recover their lost bloom and kill-out really well. 

The wonderful pastures of New Zealand ensure the production of high-quality 
lambs in enormous numbers, and in a way that can never be attained in countries 
without these advantages. Luxuriant pastures which are green "all of the yt»ar 
around are common in New Zealand, and cases were seen in which nine ew'<*s per 
acre were carried throughout the year; all their lambs were fattened whilst on their 
mothers, and then nearly 20 sheep per acre and a bullock to 2 acres were fat¬ 
tened in the summer. 

Besides the luxuriance of the pastures, another factor ensuring large numbei*s of 
lambs is the very high lambing percentages secured on the farms. Anything 
below' lir> per cent, to 120 per cent, of tailed lambs is considered low, and one 
farmer claimed to have attained a lambing of 146 per cent, for his whole lambing 
flock in 1934. These high figures are largely due to the fact that pure-bred long- 
woolled ewes are maintained on many fal-lamb farms as the dams of the lambs, 
but is also partly due to the high rati* of fertility of Southdown rams, and to the 
care and attention given to the fiock at mating time. It has been suggested 
that the high percentage of lambs secured when Southdown rams are used is not 
due so much to their exceptional vigour, Imt to their habit of always looking for 
fresh ewes and the rarity with which they wnll serve the same ewe twice, as is 
common with some other breeds. 

NEW ZEAI.AND MEAT PBODTTOEE8 BOABD. 

New Zealand is a very important exporter of meats of all kimls, a position she 
has held for a considerable time, the growth of these exports being very rapid 
once the possibilities of landing frozen meat in the United Kingdom in good order 
were established. The first shipment of frozen meat from the Dominion arrived 
in London in May, 1882, in the sailing ship Dmwdin, and consisted of 3,521 
frozen sheep, 449 frozen lambs, and 22 frozen pigs, whilst the 1933-34 consign¬ 
ments reached the enormous figures of 1.813,802 carcasses of mutton, 8,671,351 
carcasses of lamb, 440,979 carcasses of pork, 371,140 quarters of beef, and 743,573 
freight-oarensses of 601bs. of boneless beef and sundries, or an equivalent of 
9,051,062 freight-carcasses of 60]bs. weight. 
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As this meat-export business was growing into such huge proportions, dissatis¬ 
faction with the differences in the prices paid by the consumer and those received 
by the producer was developing also, and at the same time the increasing com¬ 
petition from other countries meant that the utmost care in preparation for 
marketing was necessary, and so in 1922 the Government of New Zealand passed 
an Act for the creation of a Meat Producers Board to control the export of meat. 

The Board is composed ()1‘ two members appointed by Government, five mem- 
bei-s elected by producers of m^^at for export, and one member riipresenting stock 
and station agents, and the first meeting was held on 14th March, 1922. 

The Act gave the Board ]>ower to make a levy of 2d. per carcass of mutton, 
land^. pork, and veal, and Id. a quarter or 2d. a side for beef; but the rates were 
fixf»d by the Board at half of the maximum allowed, and in nccember, 1930, the 
levie- were reduced by 2o per cent., and during the period have yielded between 
.€29,000 ill 1925-26 and €42,100 in 1922-23, with €34,400 collected in 1933-34. 
Of ihe income of the Board, 75 per cent, is earmarked for adverli'^ing purposes. 

The iirineipal functions of the Heard are to regulate shipments so that there are 
no temjiorary shortages nor gluts on Ihe market, to endeavour to reduce costs 
between x>i*oducer and consumer, to present the meat to the purchaser in the best 
possible condition, to advertise adequately the meat in consuming countries, and to 
assist producers whenever possible. 

As the Board makes all contracts for the carriage of the whole of the meat 
exported from th(* Dominion the regulation of shipments was a natural outcome. 

Considerable reductions in the costs of handling the meat have been brought 
about since the Board came into existence, much of which was due to the activities 
of the Board. Reductions in freight have been made on the 1922 rates of from 
40 ]>er cent, to 58 per cent, on various lines, and have meant the following very 
considerable savings:— 

On OOlbs. weight sheep. 3s. 8d. })er l)(‘ad. 

On 351bs. weight lamb. 2s. Oid. per bead. 

On 1201bs. weight pig. 9s. 2id. per head. 

On 7201bs. v^eight bnlhick. 40s. per head. 

On 5001bs. weight cow (boned) .. from 38s. 5d. to 43s. 9d. per head. 

Reductions have also been made in insurance rates, charges of the Port of London 
Authority and other Brit'sh port controls, slaughLcriag, freezing, and handling 
charges in New Zealand, and in the cold-storage rates in England. The latter is 
estimated to save €50,000 yier annum. 

Eveiything possible is done to present the meat to i>urchasers in the best pos¬ 
sible c<»ndition, and for the. purpose carcasses are now carefully graded, multi¬ 
plicity of marks has been reduced by standardising grade marks, delays, and 
excessive handling have been lessened because of the* reductioji in number of 
parceK wliich followed the limiting of consignments to 250 or more lambs or 
sheep, and to superintend loading the Board has ap])ointed inspcrlors. 

The advertising of New Zealand meat in the purchasing •♦ountrios is one of 
the outstanding features of the activities of the Board, and has been carried out 
so efficiently that it is the envy of all other exporting countries. Having avail¬ 
able for the purpose =€25,800 (75 per cent, of €34,400 levies), wliich is obtained 
from the very small levies of ;]d. a carcass of mutton, lamb, pork, and veal, and 
Id. a quarter of beef, and this after all administration and other expenses arc 
paid, is sufficient .iustification for the existence of the Board, and judiciously 
handled must lead to the popularisation and sales of New Zealand meats. 

Meat producers in the Dominion are helped by the Board in all sorts of ways, 
such as the making of grants to (o) Low Teniiierature Research Station at 
Cambridge; (b) the Entomological Department of the Cawthron Institute at 
Nelson for investigating insect pests of animals and pastures; (c) the Plant 
Research Station at Palmerston North, for combating the ravages of the White 
Butterfly: {d) Canterbury Agricultural College at Lincoln for investigating ewe 
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and lamb mortality; (e) Massey Afjrrieiiltural College for Wool Research; (/) Pig¬ 
recording Clubs; (ff) Competitions for Boys and fiirls Pig Clubs; and (h) Agri¬ 
cultural Shows for Special I’rizes. Lectures are arranged in various country 
ctntres on Livestock Managcuient, and the Board financed an expedition to South 
America in search of insects to control the noxious weed “bidi-bidi.^’ 

The impression gained from discussing the Meat Producers Board with interested 
parties is that it is of very great value to the meat industry of >iew Zealand, and 
producers are overwhelmingly of the opinion thai^ they could not do nearly as 
well without its assistance. 

BRANDING OF MEAT FOR EXPORT TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

As all meat reaching Great Britain after 7th January, 1035, had to be branded 
or stamped, stencilled, or printed in ink or stain in defined positions on the carcass 
or joint, it was of intei*est to see how New Zealand exporters were facing the new 
regulation, and it was found that the method adopted Avas not undulf disfiguring 
the carcasses. By applying a light-broAvn ink on rubber stamps and using as 
little pressure as possible an indtJible brand was put on the which wa> read¬ 

able yet not unsightly, and Avhere the following mixture was used to carry the 
stain the brand hccaine last a few minutes aftei- ap]dication, and Avould not run 
even if pur]>oselv w<‘tled:— 

Water. fi ))arts by weight. 

Mdhylated Spirits .. .. fi ‘‘ 

Sugar. 3 “ 

Glycerine. 1 “ 

Stain to .^uil. 

DAIRYING IN NEW ZEALAND. 

The dairying industry of New Zealand is of such huge dimension.s that coiiMder- 
able time would he necessaiy to investigate it in any detail, and as this lime was 
not available no effort was made to look into it at all deeply* From a casual look 
at some of the most productive agricultural districts of the Dominion it appears 
that dairying is the most ini])oi'taril agricultural activity wJiicIi can he undertaken 
under pi*esent conditions, and if this is so, dairying Avill iirobably ahvays be of some 
account in New Zealand’s primary production. 

In travelling about the country districts one cannot help being stiuck by the 
very high proportion of Jersey cattle—pure bred and grade—seen everywhere, and 
many of them arc really liigh>class animals. Even more striking, perhaps, i.s the 
fretiiieney with Avhich first-class rJersey bulls are seen Avith the herds, whether they 
be stud-book or ordinary daii^unen’s herds. The De]3artmeiit of Agriculture has 
concentrated in rerent years in encouraging the grading-up of crossbred herds and 
the improving of the better bred herds by the use of high-quality bulls, and as 
a conse^iuem-e good bulls are t() be seen almost everywhere. The impression gained, 
after approaching numbers of peoplp on the matter, was that this policy is having 
a marked effect on production, and that it will continue to do so. 

That the growth of the dairying industry has been rapid and has reached very 
important proportions can easily be realised by a glance at the following table:— 

Cows AND Huttkrfat jx New Zealand.* 


Season. 

' Cows (in milk 
and dry). 1 

Blitter fat per 
cow. 

1 

' Total Butterfat. 

1 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1901-02 . 

381,000 i 

127.20 

49,000,000 

1911-12. 

656,000 

140.10 . 

92,000,00n 

1921-22 . 

I.I.IT.OOO ! 

174.97 

199,000,000 

1931-32. 

1,702,000 j 

199.05 1 

1 ;i40,ooo,ooo 

19^13-34. 

1,93.'?,000 

220.80 

1 427,000,000 _ 


* Dairy Industry OommiHsion Report (II. .’U) of 1934). 
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Tht* increase in the imlustry, as disclosed by llu* above figurest is really great* 
and nowhere more than in the production of butterfat per covv, which has been 
raised for tlie whole of New Zealand from I27.201bs. i)er cow to 220.801bs. per cow 
in .just over .‘JO years, and the people closely associated with the industry expect 
this improvement to continue. Thp credit for the increased returns per cow^ is 
usually recognised as being du(» !o improved pastures, herd-testing, discriminate 
breeding and culling, and importation of stock. 

Most of the land carrying high-producing dairy herds is top-dressed annually, 
and ])ractically all of the dairying country gets applications of fertiliser now and 
again. It is estimated that about 5,000,000 acres of New Zealand are devoted to 
dairying, and although all of this is not top-dressed every year the great bulk of 
it has had applications of manure during the past tliive years. 

Herd testing is so highly th<»uglit of in the Dominion that 287,000 cows were 
under test in 10115-3*1, and these a\erHged 262.441bs. of butterfat per cow, as 
against 220.S0lbs. per cow f<»r the Avhole of New Zealand. 



[Photo, from New Zealand Farmt-r. 

A Dairy Farm in New Zealand. Dairying is the principal agricultural activity of 
the Dominion. Tho natural conditions encourage the production of milk, and 
the regularity and coolness of the climate favour the manufacture of good 
quality dairy products. 

Co-operation Among New Zealand Dairymen. 

Supporters of co-operative schemes make the claim that much of the progress 
made by the dairying industry in New Zealand has been due to the fact that the 
great bulk of the manufaeluring of dairy products is done by co-operative concerns, 
and whether this is so or not the organisations are certainly an important part of 
the industry. Of the 140,000 tons of butter exx.)orted in 19,33-34, all but 8,000 ton*» 
W’ere .shipped by co-operative companies, and of the 110,000 tons of cheese, pro¬ 
prietary firms only shipt)ed 2,000 tons. 

Export of Dairy Products from New Zealand. 

Although New Zealanders as a people eat more butter i)er head of population 
than those of any other country, and a lot of cheese as well, still they only consume 
a small proportion of what is manufactured and leave very large quantities to be 
exported. Of the 164,163 tons of butter made in 1933-34, nearly 84 per cent, was 
exported, and of the 106,288 tons of cheese made in tlie same year 97i per cent, 
was sent overseas. 
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Cost op Manufacturing BurrER and Cheese.* 
Approidmate Total Costs and Charges at per Ih. of Butterfat. 


Year. 


Bittter. 

From factory gate to f.o.b. 
ocean steamer (including 
cream icollection). 


Cheese. 

From ‘ * in factory ’ ’ to 
F.O.B. ocean steamer. 


1925 

1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 


Pence. | 

Pence. 

2.G5 1 

4.00 

2.(53 1 

3.91 

2.59 

3.68 

2.21 

3.41 

2.0(5 I 

! 3.39 

2.00 1 

3.20 

1.97 I 

3.02 

1.95 

2.83 

1.69 

2.62 

1.67 

2.50 


* Daily' Industry (Commission Keport (H. 30 of 1934). 



A louvred roadside shade for Cream and Milk Cans, as freauently 
seen In New Zealand. Despite the relatively cool climate of 
the country great care Is taken to see that cream and milk 
reach the factories In good condition. 

These figures show very clearly that not only has the total production of dairy 
produce in New Zealand increased by leaps and bounds, but efficient and up-to-date 
factory method.? have been follow’ed, enabling manufacturers to reduce ]>ro- 
gressively the costs of production of both butter and cheese. A led action from 
2.65d. to 1.67d, per lb. of butterfat in the making of butter, and from 4.0d. to 
2.5d* per lb. of butterfat in the making of cheese in a period of ten yeai*s are 
notable achievements, and must have helped the industry very considerably. 

Dairy Farm Instruction. 

Besides the activitie.s of the Dairy Branch of the Department of Agriculture 
a voluntary dairy farm instruction scheme operates in New Zealand and is 
subsidised by the Government to the extent of paying half of the salary of the 
instructor. If a dairy factory or group of factories desire an instructor a trained 
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man ib provided by the Government, who pays his salary, and the iactory or 
factories refund half of the salary and pay all travelling expenses. The instructor 
works in association with factory managers and calls on the suppliers of the 
factories engaging him. 

Natural Conditions for Dairying. 

In many parts of New Zealand the natural conditions are almost ideal for dairy¬ 
ing, and w’here there is a deficiency it is usually the easily-corrected shortage of 
phosphorus. The pastures are so luxuriant and constant throughout the year, and 
the climatic conditions are such that there is no need to close-house the animals, 
and so cows are fed almost wholly on pasture. Pastures are generally looked 
upon as the cheapest of all milk-producing foodstuffs, and certainly have the 
reputation of giving butter and cheese a better flavour, and of supplying them with 
more vitamins. 

That many of the dairy farms of New Zealand ai‘e suitable for the purpose can 
be seen from the following extracits from the report of the survey made by the 
Dp})artment of Agriculture of dairy faims on which all cows were milked by 
machines:— 

Farms surveyed. 550 

Total area. 68,250 acre^ 

Average area. 124 acres 

Cows maintamed. 0.46 per acre 

Butter-fat produced. 117.7311)8. x>er acre 

Average butter-fat. 2541})s. per cow 

PIGS IN NEW ZEAI.AND. 

Little oj)])ortunity offered during the hurried tour tIij*ougli some of the agri¬ 
cultural distri(‘ts of New Zealand to inspect many pigs, and of those at killing 
work.*' and on farms the Tannvortrli ]n*ee<l predoininat<*d. Tlie animals seen, 
wijether pure-bred Tam worths or crossbreds <c)niaining a lot of ^famworth blood, 
were of exeelleiit tyj>e, but llie relMti\(‘iy feu of (>ther breeds -ieen Avere not quite 
of the quality demanded at ])resent. 

I'nder existing conditions it docs not appear as thougli Ncav Zealand will become 
ail imporlant iiroducer of grain, and if this remains so the Dominion will always 
be handicapped in connection Avitli the jmKliiction of bacon pigs. There is a very 
plentiful sujiply of skim milk, buttermilk, and whey, and so pigs can be reared 
easily to porker size, but to purchase suflicient grain to continue the animals to 
bacon size, and then have to ship to markets on the other side of the world, does 
nut at the moment appear to be an attractive economic proposition 

Pig*- are an inqiortant form of Iiwstock for such a dairying country as is 
New Zealand, despite tlie limited amount ot grain available, and during 1933-34 
97,44S breeding sows Avere maintained in the country, and the slaughterings totalled 
700,(1‘J7 animals. 

OTHER AGRICULTURAIi PRODUCTS. 

Ncav Zealand is an agricultural country which c'an produce all of the articles 
iiMially found in temperate climates, and a feAV of the t^roductions of the Dominion, 
other than those already dealt with, haA^e some features of interest to Australians. 

Wheat ,—Although only a relativelv “niall quantity of Avheat .s grown in New 
Zealand, a good deal of research work is being undertaken in connection with the 
crop. At Lincoln Agricultural College, where, the field work connected with the 
Wheat Research Station is carried out, the collection of A\dieat plots is probably 
the greatest being maintained in any pari of the British Kinpire. All field tests 
laid down are replicated twenty times, and as most of the plots are growing 
cross-fertilised wheats, the work entailed is enormous, ^^h® principal aim of the 
Avheat-research workers is the dev'elopment of heavy-yielding wheats producing 
gi*ain of good quality, and Dr. Frankel is eonfiilent that a now crossbred wheat, 
to be distributed this year, is A’ery close to the desired type. 
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Poultry, "Svw Zealand handicapped as far as poultry production Ls con¬ 
cerned because the Doininion does not i^roduce a surplus of wheat or other g:rain 
suitable for larg'e numbers of egg-laying: fovls, and so it does not appear to be 
at all probable that this country will become an important exporter of eggs 
in the near futim*. in the beginning of December, 1934, new-laid stamped eggs 
were being* retaile<l at lOd. to Is. Id. ])er dozen in the principal towns. 

Fruit .—The eJiuiatic conditions of New Zealand are such that all temperate- 
climate fruits can be grown in large quantities when economic conditions warrani 
it, but at present the quantities exported are not veiy great, .vith the exception 
of apples. No effort Avas made to investigate fruit-growing activities in the 
Dominion, but it was impossible not to notice that the orchards seen, which were 
mainly growing apjiles ami in some fewer cases iu*ars, were very Avell cared for, 
the trees being large and healthy and the soil well tilled and clean. 

Strawberries offenMl for ^ale were womierful, both as to si/e and <*olour, w'hilst 
the smaller kinds also had good fhivour. Some of them were so large that there 
was only room for nine in the top layer of an ordinary lib. punnet,* i.c., three 
rows of thr#H* strawberries.. Few punnets showed more than four rows of bt*ri*ies, 
even of the smaller varieties. Strawberries were being offered at 9d. to Is. 
per punnet. 

drapes from California M^ere on sale at Is. jier pound, and were in really good 
order, and as so many were displayed it seems that there is a fairly ready sale 
for them even at this price. 

The oranges offered for sale consisted of fair to poor South Australians, “Sun- 
kist” and “Blue Goose” from ("alifornia beautifully graded and well wrapped, 
and some fair Jamaica samples. Very small sAveet oranges from South Austmlia 
were retailed at from ten to h'Ae for Is., whilst Valencias of very fair quality 
Avere bringing up to three for Is. The (-alifomian oranges were of a lemon- 
yellow colour, witli fine-textured skins, and AAere w<*ll cleaned, beautifully 
graded, nicely packed, and opened up in really good order. They were selling 
at four for Is. The J.Mmaica fruit Avas also of a yelloAV colour, but,w(*re rougher 
in eA^ery way than the American fruit and were sold at six for Is. 

Lemons being retailed in the shops were either of ver>' poor quality or small. 
The “Sunkist” lemons from C'alifoniia were really small, but were nicely graded 
and well prepared for market, and Avere selling at six for Is., whereas the other 
Type, which were locally growm, only brought Is. p(»r!(lo/(*n, but were (juite rough. 

Dried fruits exhibited for sale consisted of Californian and x\ustralian, with 
Dried Figs from Turkey. Most Australian samples compared quite favourably 
in appearance with the (Californian, except Sultanas, in which case the American 
samples were much superior in colour. 

Relatively poor tomatoes aawo being sold at Is. to Is. 4d. per pound, but even 
at this high figure at the beginning of December the diflSculties of transport would 
probably prevent South Australian shippers exploiting the market. 

Wine and Brandy.— Very little wine is made in New Zealand, and most of what 
is used in the country must be imported, as well as the brandy. A little South 
Australian wine w\as seen exhibited for sale, but South Australian brandies 
could neither be seen nor heard of anywhere, 

BEOLAMATION OF 1.AND IN NEW ZEALAND. 

An interesting experiment in the reclamation of land is being conducted at 
Napier. Asa result of the earthquake of four years ago (February, 1931), which 
wrecked the town of Napier, the bed of the sea-marsh situated directly behind 
the toAvn Avas raised some feet in height, and most of it, to the extent of thousands 
of acres, is now above sea level. The authorities controlling the town and neigh¬ 
bourhood of Napier, with some help from Government, have set about reclaiming 
this area for small holdings, and with very promising results,’ particularly as the 
area was covered with sea water only four years ago. 
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A small part of the area had drains cut some 18 months to two years ago, 
houses and sheds wore erected, Jind quite a lot of families hav(* already been 
.settled. The salty land was well ploughed and planted, in most cases to mixed 
pastui'Gs, but small areas were ii'^ed to try several other crops. Even though the 
period is so ^hort since sea water was on the land, fairly good pastures have 
been established already j)n all of the well-drained places a bit higher than the 
general run of the country, and in some spots the body of feed is really good. 
Very few small areas of land in the portions already settled are still bare, but 



f- 

• < /; % 


A 4-year-old Pasture on Beclalmed Pumice Land in New Zealand, whicli is 
capable of carrying two cows to three acres. Alithough considered 
useless until quite recently, the seeding to pasture mlxfniresi, applying 
at least Sewts. of superphosphate per acre per year, and consolidation 
with rollers and the tramping of stock, quickly renders this country into 
really good livestock farms. 

there is a fair amount where the pasture plants are only just established, with 
the plants rather small and stunted. The rainfall of the district is about 
35 inches per tinmim on the average, and the degree of success already attained 
is such that the po.ssibilities of good results for the whole scheme appear very 
promising. 

Drains have been cut over most of the area not already settled, parallel to one 
another, and placed about 2 chains apart. Although this work had only been done 
a few months previously, there was already a strong growth of plants of various 
kinds, ineluding considerable areas of Tall Fescue and Ring Island Melilot, on 
most banks and high places. The appearance of these forage plants (poor though 
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they are considered to be in New Zealand) so soon after the surplus of saline 
water has been removed, augurs well for the rapid conversion of this area from 
a useless waste to fertile farming land. 

Reclamation of Pumice Lands. 

The Government of New Zealand is reclaiming what are known as Poor Pumice 
Soils, of which there are considerable areas in the North Island, and which, until 
quite recently, have been looked upon as being too infertile to be of much value 
for agricultural purposes. The strip of country which is largely composed of 
these soils commences south of liuko Taupo, stretches across the North Island, 
and extends northward to the Bay of Plenty. 

The soils, whether on plains or in fairly steep hillocks, are of a sandy nature, 
and need much consolidation before many kinds of crops can be grown. Tn its 
natural state, covered as it is with stunted tangled scrub, of which the kind of 
tea-tree known as “Manuka” is the prineij^al plant, and being so loose and open 



A pare stand of Forennial Bye Orsss on recently-reclsimed pumice land 
in Kow Eealand. 

at the suiface with rather <'oarse gr.i\el at fairly shallow depths, it is most 
unpromising country from an agricultural point of view, and the results obtained 
by the Department of Agriculture are therefore really surprising, and must be 
most gratifying to those who sponsored the scheme. 

The Govei-nment provided plant and engaged men from the ranks of the unem¬ 
ployed to develop an area of some thousands of acres in the heart of the pumice- 
soil countiw, and after pastures were established, subdivided the land into dairy 
farms, erected buildings and fences, planted breakwinds, and leased the holdings 
to applicants on Renewable Leases. The cost to get these holdings into a reason¬ 
able condition for settlers was about i£19 per acre, but it is generally conceded 
that the same work could be done by skilled labour at a figure not exceeding i£15 
per acre. 

The Demonstration Farm conducted by the Department of Agriculture at 
Ngakuru, in the centre of one of the areas developed by Government, was seeded 
down three years ago, and although only 90 acres in extent, carries 60 cows in 
full milk, 3 horses, and rears all young stock, and although 51 acres were shut 
up for hay during November and early December, the grazing animals could not 
keep the pai^tures fed down sufficiently close. 
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Judged by the results secured so far, it appears that three years after seeding 
the land to permanent pastures it will carry at least two milking cows to 3 acres 
mid rear all young slock. 

In establishing jjastures on these pumice soils, the scrub is burnt, the land 
ploughed to i\ depth of ."iins. to 6ins.. and then seeded with a uiixture of 121bs. 
Perennial Kje Grass, Gibs. Gockhfuot, 31bs. (.Vested Dogstail, 2lbs. Brown Top, 
‘Jibs. Yorkshire Fog, Jibs. While Clover, Jib. Bed (Jlover, and lib. Lotus major to 
the acre. At seeding a dressing of .‘lewts. superphosphate per acre i» given, and 
a furthei' application of 3ewts. per acre within four months of seeding. 

The fiastures receive an annual application of 3cwts. superphosphate per acre. 
I'he traiii])ing of livesto(*k consolidates this country more and more each year, 
and as this is brought about the pastures improve. 

N£W ZEALAND DEPARTMENT OF AGBICULTUBE. 

The Dej^artment of Agriculture of >iew Zealand is favourably known through¬ 
out the world, and more particularly in connection with the wonderful pasture 
improvement work it lias so successfully undertaken, and in its understanding of 



[Photo, from Nvw Zealand Illuatrat&d, 1936. 

A Now Zealand Stud Sheep Fann nicely located and well protected. 

economic dairying production, but as no opportunity offered to investigate closely 
its administration, it will suffice to draw attention to some differences to our 
methods:— 

1. Veterinarians and all officers connected wiGi animal and meat matters are 
officers of the Department, as th(‘y are in almost all countries in the world. 

2. For instructional and inspectorial duties New Zealand is divided into fo^ 
districts, each of which has a small sub-branch of the Department, with head¬ 
quarters in one of the larger towns. These sub-branches are further subdivided 
into Fields Division, Livestock Division, and Fruit Division, with a Fields Super¬ 
intendent and some Agricultural Inslructors, a Livestock Sut3erintendeTit, with 
Yeterlnary Surgeons and Meat Inspectors, and a Fruit Superintendent with 
assistants. 
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SUMMARY OF IMPRESSlONiS GAINED IN NEW ZEALAND. 

1. New Zealand is world-famed for its agrrieultural prodiietioii, the quantity beinf? 
extremely high for the size of the country and the relatively small population. 

2. New Zealand is rijfhtly described as one of the prardens of the world. 

3. The export surpluses of a^^ricultural products consist almost whdily of animal 
produt-ts. 

4. The soils and climate of New Zealand are very favourable from an agricul¬ 
tural point &f view, particularly for the development of evergreen pastures. 

5. The i>astures of Ncav Zealand are probably the best in the world. 

6. Appreciable areas of pastures carry nine oi’ more breeding eAves per aci^ 
throughout the year, fatien up to 120 per cent, of lambs, then fatten several 
Aveth<*rs or old CAA'es i>er acre, and some bullocks. 

7. Most European pasture plants <lo well in Nbav Zealand, but the principal 

]>lants used in pastures at ]>re.sent are White (^lover and Perennial Rye (Irass. 
Other pasture plants of outstanding importance are Cocksfoot, Rough-stalked 
Meadow Grass, Danthonia, and Red Clover. * 

8. Much of the success attained Avith pastui'es in New Zealand is due to intelli¬ 
gent management. It is generally i-ecognised that correct balance can only be 
maintained by regularly and frequently grazing the pastures fairly hard, and again 
getting livestock on to them before the groAA’th becomes coarse and thick. 

0. Italian Rye Grass and Red Clover are used as a simple mixture Avhere short- 
period pastures are I’iequired. 

10. Rotational grazing is practised to piwent fouling the pastures and to reduce 
the lisk of eating out the better-quality fodder plants, rather than seeking more 
proteinous forage. 

11. The stirring of the surface of pastures does not appear to be popular in 
New Zealand, but the droppings of animals are spread frequently with light har- 
roAV’s or something of the kind. 

12. Great care is taken by ino^t graziers to remove had weeds from pastures. 

13. Top dressing pastures with superphosphate is general, exeept in the very 
best districts, and ScAvts. to fiewts. per acre per year is the usual dressing. In .some 
places lime, at the rate of 5cwts. to lOcwts. per acre every second year or so, is 
applied. 

14. The Seed Certification Scheme in operation in New Zealand is having a 
marked effect in the improvement of pastures. 

15. New Zealand can maintain, excellently, large mirnbers of sheep of a type 
stronger than Merino, hut does not appear likely to become a serious competitor 
Avith Australia in the production of fine wools. 

1(). New Zealand holds pride of place in Hntish markets fm* fat lambs, Avhich 
she produces well, properly prepares for market, and judiciously advertises. 

17. New Zealand exports over 8,000,000 lamb carcasses a year, the vast majority 
of Avhich are sired by Southdown rams out of pure-bred Romney Marsh ewes or 
cro.ssbreds containing a lot of Romney Marsh blood. 

18. Lambs are purchased on the farm.s in New Zealand and arrangements for 
killing are then made so that they cun be taken from their mothers to be slaughtered 
the same day. 

19. Very high lambing percentages are secured in New Zealand, which appears 
to be due largely to the pure-bred LongAvool eAves, or the crossbred ewes with a lot 
of LongAvool blood, and the high fertility of Southdown rams. 

20. In 1922 the Government created a Meat Producers^ Board which has func¬ 
tioned very actively, and has given general satisfaction to most parties concerned. 

21. The principal functions of the Board are to regulate shipments so that there 
are no temporary shortages nor gluts on the market, to endeavour to reduce costs 
betAveen producer and consumer, to present the meat to the purchaser in the best 
possible condition, to adivertise adequately the meat in consuming countries, and to 
assist producers wherever possible. 
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22. Considerable reductions in the costs of handling the meat have been brought 
about since the Board came into existence. Keductions in freight have been made 
on the 1922 rates of from 40 per cent, to 58 per cent, on various lines and have 
meant the following very considerable savings:— 

s. d. 

On 601bs. sheep. 3 8 pei* head 

351bs. lamb. 2 0^ “ 

1201bs. pig. 9 2i “ 

7201bs. bullock.40 0 

5001 bs. c()\v (boned), fn>m 38s. 5d. to 43s. 9d. per head 

Reductions liave also been made in insurance rates, chaiges of the Port of 
London Authority, and other Briti.sh port controls, slaughtering, freezing, and 
handling charges in New Zealand, and in the roId-.storage rates in England. The 
latter is estimated to save £50,000 per annum. 

23. The Meat Producers* Board has over C 25,000 a year available for adver¬ 
tising New Zealand meat, from small levies of 3d. a carcass of mutton, lamb, pork, 
and veal, and Hd. a quai*ter of beef, and this after all administration and other 
expenses are paid. 

24. The Board helps producers in the Oominiori in all sorts of ways, such as 
making grants to shows, research work, entomological investigations, &c. 

25. The branding of exported meat has been done successfully in New Zealand 
by u-^ing the following fluid:— 

Water. (> parts ])y weight 

Methylated spirits. 0 parts 

Sugar. 3 parts 

Glycerine. 1 part 

Stain to suit. 

2b. Jei’.sey cattle, i)ure-bred and grade, predominate in New Zealand. 

27. High-class Jersey hulls are to be seen throughout the dairying districts of 
New Zealand, 

28. Cows in milk have increased in New Zealand from 381,000 in 1901 to 
1,933,000 in 1933. and ]>roduction of butlerfat per cow from 127.20Jbs. to 220.801bs. 

29. (\)-operative Dairy Companies play an important part in the dairying 
industry of the Dominion, for of the 140,000 tons of butter exported in 1933-34 
all but 8,000 tons Avere shipped by Co-operative Companies, and of the 110,000 
tons of cheese, proprietary firms only shipped 2,000 tons. 

30. Costs of manufacture of butter and che.ese have been reduced very consider¬ 
ably in New Zealand; butter from 2.65d. per pound of butteilat in 1925 to 1.67d. 
in 1934 and cheese from 4d. per pound of butterfat to 2.5d. 

31. If a dairy factory or gi’oup of factories desire an instructor, the Government 
provides a trained man and the factory pays half the salary^ and all travelling 
expenses. The instructor deals principally with clients of the factory engaging 
him. 

32. The natural conditions of New Zealand are almost ideal for dairying, and 
where there is a deficiency of any kind it is u.sually Ihe ea.sily corrected shortage 
of phosphorus. 

33. It does not appear that New Zealand will ever become an important grain- 
producer, and if this is so the Dominion Avill always be handicapped in producing 
bacon pigs* Tn such an important dairying country pigs will continue to be 
essential, but are more likely to be marketed as porkers than baconers. 

34. New Zealand land-reclamation schemes, particularly of the pumice soils, are 
proving very successful, and will add a considerable area of good pasture to the 
counties already large area. 

35. In New Zealand, veterinarians and officers dealing with animal and meat 
matters are attached to the Department of Agriculture, as they are in almost all 
countries of the world. 


(To ho continued,) 
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THE STATE EXPERIMENT ORCHARD. COROMANDEL 
VALLEY. NEAR BLACKWOOD. SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

[By Geo. Quinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor.] 

{Continued from page 57.) 

In Table 1. the average girth meaKureineiits of the various rootstocks, 
stem-pieces, and stems, together with the mean height and limb spread 
attained by each of the fruiting varieties under trial—as applied to from 
5 to 24 trees in each instance—are set forth. 

Table I. — Shounng the average dimensions of trunk and limb spread 
developments of apple trees grown on Northern Spy, Winter 
Majetin, and Coleys Blight-proof Paradise rootstocks, and on 
intermediate stem-pieces of Dunn's Seedling, Rokewood, Winter 
Majetin, Cole's Blight-proof Paradise, and Rome Beauty, all 
previously grafted on Northern Spy rootstocks :— 

I Average ! Average 

Average i Avtjrage Girth Tre<i Average Average j Elevation 

No. of Girth I Girth Stems, Mean Mean of Widest 

TrcKis. Rootstocks, i Stempieces. 10-12inB. Height Spread 1 Spread of 

(Inches.) | (Inches.) above of Trees. Trees. ; Trees. 

I , Union. '(Fw‘t.) (Feet.) (Feet.) 

I (Inches.) i 


NORTHERN SPY ROOTSTOCJKS. 

24 I 21-28 I — I 19-24 | 8-90 | 12-90 J 6-00 

WINTER MAJETIN ROOTSTO(3KS. 

6 I 15-90 I — I 14-35 I 6-09 | 9-70 ^ | 4-60 

COLE’S BLIGHTPROOF PARADISE ROOTSTOCKS. 

5 I 25-30 i — I 21-15 I 8-50 ] 12*60 | 5-40 

DUNN’S SEEDLING STEMPIE(3ES. 

6 I 22-25 I 19-96 | 18-79 | 8 33 | 12-33 I 5-83 

ROKEWOOD STEMJUECES. 

6 I 23-54 I 20-75 | 21-62 | 9-58 I 12-50 | 6-66 

WINTER MAJETIN STEMPIECES. 

5 I ** 17-25 I 14-85 | 13-50 \ 6-40 1 8-80 | 4-6<j 

COLES BLIGHTPROOF PARADISE STEMPIECES. 

5 I 15-55 I 13-56 | 12-80 | 6-50 I 8-30 | 4-6U 

ROME BEAUTY STEMPIECES. 

6 I 23-92 I 22-58 | 21-25 | 9-75 | 14-66 | 6-00 

Prom a perusal of these figures, and particularly when made in conjunc¬ 
tion with a critical view of the trees in the plot, there would appear to be 
some evidence that the Winter Majetin rootstock has exercised a very 
restraining influence on the growth of the trees worked upon it both when 
used as a rootstock direct and when placed in the capacity of a stem-piece 
intermediate between a Northern Spy rootstock and a fruiting variety. It 
must be admitted that tlie surface soil in portion of the second row towards 
the western end has an inferior appearance, but the comparative failure 
of nearly all of the fruiting varieties to make normal growth when in 
association with this stock is not in the opinion of the writer wholly 
accounted for by this small differentiation in the soil conditions. 
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The Cole s Paradise on the other hand—as has been remarked earlier— 
permitted or encouraged a high average exj)ansion in all parts of the trees 
of most of the kinds worked directly upon it. When, however, it wlas 
inserted between the Northern Spy rootstocks and the fruiting varieties, 
the position is very much reversed. P^or instance, the reduction rejirescnts 
U])wards of 26 per c<mt. in girth of stock, 33 per cent, in the girth of 
tree* stem, 26 per cent, in height, and 35 per cent, in mean spread, as 
compared with the same varieties worked direct on Northern Spy rootstocks. 

Taking the average dimensions of the trees worked direct on Northern 
Sjiy rootstocks as a basis for comiiarison the intrusion of stem-pieces of 
neither the Dunn's Seedling, Rokewood, nor Rome Beauty varieties 
affected the development of the various parts of tlie superstructures of the 
trees to any appreciable degree whatever. 

Tn so far as the increase in the average development of th(‘ tn^es grown 
on the Rome Beauty intermediate stem-pieces is concerned, the superior 
texture and suspected higher degree of fertility of the land in which they 
arc‘ planted most probably account for the greater proportion of the 
differences revealed in Table T. By way of comparison with the data 
I)resented in Table I. the average dimensions—calculated from the original 
individual measurements taken from all of the 82 trees of the fruiting 
varieties worked on all of the rootstocks and stem-pieces—^were as follows 

I 

fJirth of 1 Girth of Girth of , Mran Height Moan Spn^ad ; Elc^vaiion of 

RootBfockH. ! iStompiocoB. j Troe Trunks. of Troos. of Troos. j Moan Sproiwi. 

(Tnohos.) (Tnohos.) , (Inohos.) (Foot.) (F(‘ot.) > (Foot.) 

2P7r> 1818 nK35 ’ 9-23 11-91 5-82 

Although the sizt^ of the circles in the sketch plan indicate a very gn'Rt 
diversity in the development of the individual trees of the different fruiting 
vari(‘ties when grown on all of these rootstocks and stem-])ieccs, still, the. 
average dimensions r(‘spectiv(dy attained by these varieties coincide very 
closely with what, in this State at any rate, is wjdely accepted as charac¬ 
teristic of each sort. Es<^pus Spitzenburg, Baldwin, Shockley, Granny 
Smith. Statesman, and Tasma are all considered to be strong vigorous- 
gi'owing varjetie.s. Cleopatra is slightly less so and Jonathan is weaker still. 
These growth characteristics are practically borne out by the data given 
ill Table TT. 

TabtjE TI.— Showing the murage dimensions reached hg the different 
fruiting varieties when grown on all of the various rooisioehs 
and stem-pieces used in these trials :— 


No. 

of 

TrecB. 

Variety. 

Average- 
Girth, 
B.oot- ; 
stocks. 1 

Average 

Girth, 

Stem- 

pieces. 

Average 

Girth, 

Trcje 

Stems. 

Average 
Height 
of Trees. 

Average 
Spreiwl 
of Trees. 

1 Average 
Elevation 
of Spread 
of Trees. 

*7 

Baldwin .... 

(Inches.) ! 
21-71 : 

(Inches.) 

15-50 

(Inehes.) 

19-32 

(Feet.) 

9-14 

(Feet.) 
13-57 

(Feet.) 

0-14 

15 

Cleopatra ... 

21-97 ' 

15-79 

1800 

8-20 

11-47 

5-07 

l.S 

Cleopatra Q . 

21 - 2 r) 1 

18-50 

18-37 

: 8-38 

12-19 

5-01 

15 

E. Spitzenburg 

20-23 

20-40 

i 18-83 : 

8-57 

12-06 i 

i 500 

9 

Jonathan ... 

17-97 1 

10-17 

j lO-tK) 

7-28 

10-06 

5-22 

t3 

Shockley ... 

26-33 ' 

25-75 i 

i 23-41 

9-50 

14-60 

6-33 

12 

Granny Smith 

24-05 1 

24-19 

21-00 

11-50 

12-17 

6-(M) 

4 I 

Tasma . 

22-94 i 

_ 

23-02 

12-02 

10-12 

0-25 

4 1 

Statesman .. 

24-19 j 

21-12 j 

22-94 1 

12-37 

8-02 

1 

0-00 


* 15 trees until 1929 when 8 were top-grafted to Tasma and Htatesman. 
115 trees until 1927 when 12 were top-grafted to Granny Smith. 
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It would appear, therefore, that with the exceptions of the variations 
associated with Winter Majetin and Cole's Paradise, the various root¬ 
stocks and intermediate stem-pieces have exercised ver>" little influence on 
the ultimate growth developments attained by the varieties of apple trees 
used in these trials as compared with those of the same kinds worked 
directly on to the Northern Spy, as is followed in ordinary commercial 
orchard ]>ractice in the apple growing States of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

Further refereiioes will be made to the trees displaying these exceptions 
when the production of fruit and the occurrence therein of Bitter Pit are 
under consideration. 

Fruit Production and the Occurrence of Bitter Pit. 

R(‘fereiices have previously been made to the generally accepted state¬ 
ment that this diseased condition is more prevalent in the fruit Jiorne on 
young trees or on more matured trees which have been subjected to severe 
pruning aj)])lied during Ihe dormant season of the year, or on noj*mally 
healthy apple trees carrying what is deemed to represent a subnormal 
quantity of fruit. This may be summed uj) as representing those trees in 
which the vigour of vegetative activity finds expression in the rapid 
Iiroducftion of strong annual shoots bearing an abundance of lo.af growth. 

In tabulating the data of fruit production accumulated over periods of 
from 19 to 28 harvests from the various series of trees grown in these 
trials an attempt has been made to show to what extent the question of the 
prevalence of Bitter Pit in its fruit is bound up in the age of the apple tree. 

For the information of those who desire to study this aspect of the trials, 
a series of tables numbered III. to XI. has been drawn up in which the 
total production of fruit of each variety when growtn on each of the three 
rootstocks and five intermediate stem-pieces has been divided into three 
cropping periods. 

The first period represents the earliest croppings colleottid from the trees 
from the inception of the bearing stage of each one up to 1917. This 
period must necessarily cover a variable term of years owing to the slightly 
different ages of the trees and the cropping characteristics peculiar to the 
respective varieties. The second period extends from 1918 to 1924—in the 
case of the trees on Northern Spy stoc^cs and on intermediate stem-pieces 
of Dunn's Seedling and Rokewood. For those grafted on Winter Majetin 
and Col(» s l^aradise rootstocks, and those on stem-pieces of these two sorts, 
as well as those on intermediate stem-pieces of Romc^ Beauty—all stem- 
pieces being established on Northern Spy rootstocks—^the second period 
extended from 1918 to 1927. This and the subsequent differences in the 
third period, arose owing to the first-named having been planted earlier, 
they had arrived at a stage of maturity m 1924 which the latter had only 
attained by 1927. The third period ranged from 1925 to 1934 in the case 
of those trees worked on the Northern S})y stuck and on Dunn's and 
Rokewood stem-pieces established on Spy roots, and from 1927 to 1934 in 
respect to the varieties growti on Majetin and Cole's Paradise rootstocks 
and the stem-pieces of the Majetin, Paradise, and Rome Beauty. In all 
cases the calendar years quoted herein are inclusive, that is to say, the 
period 1927 to 1934 covers the crops harvested during eight years. 

It should be mentioned here that the presentation of a more completely 
satisfactory comparison of the effects of the different rootstocks and stem 
combinations on the development of the trees and the occurrence of Bitter 
Pit in the fruits of aU of the varieties included in the trials, has been 
rendered much more diflScult owing to the repeated demands that the 
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revenue from this orchard should be made to a})proximate nearer to the 
expenditure in conducting the various operations therein. 

This led to the writer reluctantly agreeing to the request of the orcliard 
manager to be pc^rmitted to work over most of the trees of the two 
apparently more susceptible and least popular varieties, viz., Baldwin and 
Shockley, to more modern cxpoi*t kiiuk. 

In 1927 Granny Smith, and two years later Tasma and Statesman, were 
top-grafted on to these sorts. Twelve trees of Shockley were thus reworked 
to (iranny Smith, and eight trees of Baldwin being regrafted—four eacli to 
Tasma and Statesman. This proceeding removed from the records the 
possibilities of eight crops from Shockley and six from Baldwin at a time 
when both of those sort.s may have reasonably been expected to produce 
their highest yields of apjdes containing the lowest percentages of Bitter 
Pit affected fruits. 


Direct Rootstocks. 

Northern Spy. 

Tables 111. and IV. show the total yields liarvested between 1912 and 
1934 from six varieties grafted directly on to Northern Spy rootstocks, 
(3eopatra Q being for the meantime classed as a separate variety. In 
the cases of Shockley and Baldwin, breaks occur from 1927 and 1929 
res])ectively, thus reducing tlie numbers of bearing trees recorded in 
Table III. In. Table IV. tlie yields of only one tree of each of these 
six varie»ties grown on the Northern S[)y rootstock are given without 
any break in the cropping data from 1912 to 1934—a period of 23 
harvests. It will })e noted that the tardy arrival at the cropping stage 
of the Baldwin variety is outstanding wdien grafted on this rootstock, 
but it also occurs when this variety is worked directly on to the Winter 
Majetin and Cole’s Paradise rootstocks. The Jonathan also displayed 
a similar delay when grown on the Majetin stocks. This deferred crop¬ 
ping habit maintained by Baldwin throughout the first ci'opping period, 
1912-1917, coincided with a jnolonged |)eriod of vigorous shoot growth 
on the part of this variety. 

The average annual crops borne during the second period, 1918-1924, 
hy each of the seven trees of Baldwin as recorded in Table III. weighed 
731bs., and at the same time the annual average crop was 1171bs. from 
the single, but older, tie(‘ of that variety in Table TV. Singularly 
(‘uough the percentages of Bitter Pit affected a])ples were 56.76 in eaeli 
instance. 

It is probable that this deferred fruiting habit in the Baldw'in variety 
is largely the cause of its fruits displaying a gT*eatcr percentage of 
Bitter Pit during the 1918-1924 period than those of any of the other 
varieties used in these trials. 

In all of the other varieties, almost without exception, the second 
croi)ping period of seven years, viz., from 1918 to 1924, reveals a much 
higher percentage of Pit affected apples than was recorded during the 
first cropping period covering six years from 1912-1917, when the annual 
yields of fruit were still very limited in weight })cr tree. 

The single trees of all the varieties recorded in Table IV. w'ere planted 
in 1908, whilst the other six, which make up the seven recorded in 
Table III. worked on Northern Spy stocks, w'ere planted in 1910. This 
increased age, combined with any advantage accruing to an outside or 
headland position, appears to be the only explanation of their greater 
average yield per tree during the second period as quoted above. 
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The figures of yields recorded during the third period, 1925-1934, 
cover the (U’ops of 10 seasons. They indicate that the trees have settled 
down into what may be deemed the normal habit of fruiting characteristic 
of each variety. During this period the growth had slackened into the 
formation of short laterals and fruiting spurs, with insignificant terminal 
extensions on the framework limbs. It will he noted in Table III. that 
the annual yields per tree, other than in the eases of Baldwin and Shockley 
varieties, show increases averaging around 60 per cent, greater thtin 
found in the second period. On the other hand, the percentages of Bitter 
Pit affected apples have fallen to a very greater extent. In Table IV., 
where the fruit of only a single tree of each variety has been recorde<i 
over an unbroken period of 23 years, the trees of Baldwin and Shockley 
may be judged on even terms with those of the other sorts. In this 
table the increased yield per tree during the third period ranges from 
39.14 in Cleopatra Q to 70.56 per cent, in Shockley. This • average 
increase, however, is 54.20 per cent., and singularly this drop was due 
to Cleopatra fruits showing only 55.74 per cent, and Cleopatra Q 39.14 
per cent, increases. It will be noted also that the percentages of apples 
affected by Bitter Pit was very low in all varieties during the third 
period. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that where the produce of a greatei* 
number of trees (36) over the period is showm, as in Table III., the 
percentages of Bitter Pit affected apples are higher than in Table IV.. 
carrying only six or a single tree of each sort. This position evidently 
would have been less pronounced had the crops from the full number of 
trees of Shockley and Baldwin been recorded during the last eight and 
six years respectively. In this respect it will be found that by omitting 
the data obtained from the Baldwin and Shockley varieties from 
Tables III. and IV., thus reducing the number of trees im Table III. 
to 22 and covering four sorts, t.he total yield for 23 cropping seasons 
equals 51,5791bs., of which 9,0131bs. were affected by Bitter Pit, or an 
equivalent of 17.47 per cent., in lieu of 20.60 per cent, as finally set out 
in d<'tail in Table XII. The omission of the fruits of these two varieties 
from Table IV. leaves a total of 9J231bR. of apples, of which l,0061bs. 
were pitted.” This represents 10.35 per cent, as compared with 13.03 
l)er cent, when this fruit has been included for the full term of 23 years, 
over w'hieh it was recorded in Table TV. 

Calculating from the time of planting the trees it would appear that 
there is in this plot definite evidence that, under similar environmental 
conditions in the case of the varieties tested on Northern Spy rootstocks, 
the Bitter Pit is likely to reach the zenith of its virulence, or, in other 
w^ords, the apple grower may expect to suffer the greatest losses of fruit 
from Bitter Pit injuries during the first 16 years of the plantation's 
existence. This would seem to be irrespective of whether the trees begin 
to crop slightly at the fourth or fifth year after being planted in the 
orchard or whether fruition be delayed to a later period, providing, 
always, that average good vigour of vegetation be maintained in them. 

The similarity of the figures of yield in the first fruiting periods in 
Tables III. and IV. indicate that the small yields quoted have all been 
recorded from the single trees of each variety contained in Table IV. 

As only a single tree of Jonathan was grown direct on Northern Spv 
rootstock, the data from that was included in both Tables III. and IV. 
This has no significance further than to indicate that in all cases the 
data in Table TIT. also includes that contained in Table IV. 
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Winter Majetin. 

In eoinparinj? the >nelds from the single tree of each variety worked on 
Winter Majetin rootstocks and the percentages of apples therein found 
affected by Bitter Pit, as set out in Table V., with those in Table IV. 
ou Northern Spy stocks, it will be noted that whilst, with the exception 
of Cleopatra variety, the total crops have weighed much less in the 
aggregate, the ])ercentage of Bitter Pit affected apples was slightly higher, 
viz., 14.80 per cent. Majetin as against 13.03 per cent, from the trees 
on Spy rootstocks. This difference is not at all convincing and might 
disappear when repeated on a greater number of trees. When viewed 
from the apple grower’s standpoint, however, this slight difference of 
loss from Bitter Pit is overshadowed by the greatly reduced yields 
harvested from the trees grown on the Majetin rootstock. If these 
differences in weight of total yields are borne out in larger scale tests, 
the complete disappearance of Bitter Pit from the crops borne by trees 
on Majetin roots could not compensate for the disparity between the 
weights of sound fruit apparently obtainable from these varieties when 
grown on th(» Northern Spy rootstocks. 

Tn the figures obtained from the trees growing on Winter Majetin 
stocks set out in Table V., it will be seen that for the last seven cropping 
seasons no data was entered for the Shockley variety. If the produce 
from this variety be wholly omitted, and the test confined to the produce* 
of the remaining five sorts, the percentage of Bitter Pit affected fruit 
would only recede 18 per cent. Allusion has been made to the restrict¬ 
ing action exercised or seemingly exercised by the Winter Majetin 
stock and stem-piece on the subsequent growth of the varieties of apple 
tree grown U])an it. If this proves to be a consistent feature, it certainly 
ha« given no evidence thus far that it has noticeably increased fruit 
production during either of the earlier periods, as is the wont of dwarfing 
stocks used on other kinds of fruit trees. 

Cole’s Blight-proop Paradise. 

Tn Table VI. the records of the total crops produced by a single tree of 
each of the six fruiting varieties when grown on Cole’s Paradise rootstocks 
are set forth in three cropping periods. Wnien compared with the crops 
recorded from the same nura^ber of trees of these varieties grown on 
Northern Spy and Winter Majetin. rootstocks, vide Tables IV. and V., it 
will be seen that they stand about midway between the yields of those on 
the above-named rootstocks. The percentage of apples affected by Bitter 
Pit, viz., 17.26 per cent., is somewhat higher than found in the gross yield 
fiom the same number of trees on either of the other kinds of stocks. If, 
with an increased number of trees this percentage was found to rise—as 
has been the case in these trials with the trees on Northern Spy rootstock— 
vide the summary set out in Table XII.—or if the percentage of diseased 
apples merely remained stationary when a greater number of units of each 
variety were grown, then one would, in the writer’s opinion, be justified in 
stating at this stage that the use of neither of these two laSit-named root¬ 
stocks in preference to the Northern Spy could be recommended as a means 
of reducing the losses from Bitter Pit in our orchards. 

Intermediate Stem-pieces on Northern Spy Roots. 

Tables VII. and VIII., contain the fruiting data recorded from similar 
varietiejs of apple trees stem-grafted on to the intermediate growths of 
Dunn’s Seedling and Rokewood respectively. There is one tree of each of 
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the six varieties worked on each of the above stem-pieces. The unbroken 
fruiting records of these trees is shown in three periods extending in all 
cases from 1912 to 1934—23 fruit crops. 

The outstanding influence of the use of the intermediate stem-piece is 
seen here in the consistent earlier formation of the fruiting habit by those 
varieties which, when placed directly on Northern Spy, Winter Majetin, or 
Coleys Paradise, show^ed tardiness in that respect. Here again in most 
instances we find the repetition of an increased percentage of Bitter Pit 
affected apples during the middle period of cropping, i.e., in the seven 
crops harvested between 1918 and 1924, followed by a great shrinkage of 
the percentage of waste due to this disease during the ten crops gathered 
between 1925 and 1934. The different varieties continued to maintain those 
positions relative to the comparative susceptibility of their fruits to Bitter 
Pit, whi<ih they had established when grown directly on the three previously 
described blight-proof rootstocks. In this respect, with the exception of those 
of the Jonathan and Shockley varieties, the percentages of Bitter Pit affected 
apy)les were lower than was recorded from the six trees worked directly on 
Northern Spy, which grew in regular alternations with them throughout the 
first row in the plot. With the exceptions of Cleopatra Q and Shockley, the 
trees on the Rokewood stem-pieces show^ed slightly lower percentages of 
Bitter Pit than did those on the Dunn’s Seedling stem-pieces. In respect 
to the comi)arative total yields of these trees, viz., six direct on Northern 
Spy stocks and similar numbers on Dunn’s Seedling and Rolurwood stem- 
pieces res])ectively, those on the Spy roots i)roduced an average annual yield 
per tree of 100.541bs., those on Dunn’s intermediate stem-pieces 87,961bs., 
and tliose on Rokewood siem-pieces, I08.451bs over the 23 crops. It has 
been previously pointed out that the total yield of apples from the six trees 
grown direct on Northern Spy, planted in the first row with Dunn’s and 
Rokew'ood weighed iri,87r)lbs., of which l,8081bs. or 13.03 per, cent, were 
affected by Bitter Pit. Similar numbers of the same varieties on the 
Dunn’s and Rokewood stem-pieces produced 13,1391bs. and 14,9661bs. 
respectively. Of these quantities l,3471bs. or 11.09 per cent, on Dunn’s and 
l,7891bs. or 11.95 per cent, on Rokewood stcm-piet'cs were destroyed by 
Bitter Pit. These figures indicate that the six trees on Dunn’s Seedling 
stem-pieces produced l,275]bs. less and that those on Rokewood stem-pieces 
yielded l,1101bs. m/ore clean fruit than did a like number of trees grown 
direct on Northern Spy rootstocks throughout the 23 years of cropping. 
This increase equals an annual averave of 48.261bs. of non-pitted apples or 
8.041bs. per tree more from those on Rokewood stem-pieces than from those 
growing direct on Spy stocks. 

In Tables TX. and X. the fruiting records from the trees on intermediate 
stem-pieces of Cole’s Paradise and Winter Majetin respectively are quoted 
in three periods. The first covers four crops from 1914 to 1917, the second, 
from 1918 to 1927, equalling 10 crops, and the third, from 1928 to 1934, 
covering seven harvests. 

The percentage of diseased fruits from the trees on Cole’s Paradise stem- 
pieces varied slightly from the order of susceptibility hitherto indicated as 
peculiar to the different varieties. The apples from the reputedly most 
susceptible, viz., Baldwin and Shockley, were still easily the most affected 
by Bitter Pit. Although Esopus Spitzenburg and the Jonathan exchanged 
positions the reduced quantity of infected frxiits from the former was much 
more marked than the rise of diseased specimens in the latter, which has 
hitherto consistently shown greater immunity from Bitter Pit than any 
other variety used in the trials. The marked feature attached to the trees 
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on the (dole’s Paradise stem-piece is their much reduced yields of apples 
compared with the crops from the same sorts grown direct on Northern Spy 
rootstocks or where the Dunn's and Rokewood stem-pieces have been 
inserted between them and the Spy root system. It will be recalled that 
the Paradise stem-pieces also restrained the development oi stems and 
branches of the trees into which they had been intergrafted. 

This may be readily detected from the sketch plan showing the mean 
spread of the top of each of the trees grown on this variety of stem-piece. 

The total fruits recorded in Table X. from the trees grown on Winter 
Majetin stem-pieces show a slightly greater decline in the gross quantity 
than that from the trees on the Paradise stem-pieces. This, however, was 
])robably due to the lesser number of crops carried as set out in Table XVI. 
They illustrate the rise to the maximum of injury from Bitter Pit during 
the second fruiting period covering ten harvests from 1918 to 1927 and a 
rapid fall during the final sevcJi crops, 1928 to 1934. The percentage of 
loss in the respective varieties, though somewhat increased in most instances, 
has not seriously disturbed the order of susceptibility hitherto attributable 
to them when grown on the other rootstocks and stem-pieces. 

In Table XI. the data collected from the two trees of each five varieties 
grown on the Rome Beauty intermediate stem-pieces worked on Northern 
Spy roots are also set out in three cropping stages. Tlie first of these 
covers only three cro])s, 1915 to 1917, the seciond from 1918 to 1927 taking 
in 10 harvests, and the third period from 1928 to 1934 includes tlie returns? 
from seven fruit seasons. The fruits of tlu‘se varieties still dis[)layed the 
sanu* comparative* order of suse<*]>til)ility to the disease* as w’lien grown 
on the other rootstocks and slem-])iece combinations. 

The figures (pioted in Table XTI. giving tiu* summarised total yields 
gathered from all vari(*ties grown on (*ach kind o£ rootstock and stem- 
pic*ce included in these trials indicate that the second highest average yield 
of fruit y>er tree ])er annum collected from the intermediate* stem-])ieces 
was obtained from this combination ov(*r their full cr()])ping period. This 
was achieved notwithstanding that two trees of each of the tw\) heavier 
l)caring vari(*ti(*s, viz., Shockley and Baldwin, were top-grafted and conse- 
(piently out of action for their latest and presumably their most prolific 
eight and six crops respectively. 

The f)erccntage of apples affected by Bitter Pit from the trc'es on the 
Rom(* Beauty stem-pieces was, how^cver, fairly high, being 16.27 per cent, 
as eomi)ared with the g(*.neral record of 17.38 per cent, of diseased fruit 
collected from the total yields of the whole series of tests as set out in the 
same table, although this j)ercentage of Bitter Pit is appreciably less than, 
that found in the 24 to 36 trees, worked directly on Northern Spy root- 
stock. When calculated on an annual return per tree from a more nearly 
comparable number of crops from the same varieties on the Si)y stocks—as 
set out in Tabh* IV.—this seeming advantage disa])pears. To illustrate 
this further, when the necessary deductions of cro])S from the two trees 
of Shockley toi)-graft.ed over in 1927, and the two trees of Baldwin top- 
worked in 1929 arc taken from the original 10 trees growing on the Rome 
Beauty stem-pieces, the returns re])resent the equivalent of 162 individual 
tree yields throughout the cropping period of 20 harvests from 1915 to 
1934 inclusive. In the detailed results from the six tret*s as contained in 
Table IV, on the Spy stocks there were 23 harvests from 1912 to 1934, or 
an equivalent of 138 tree yields. Cak*‘ulated on this basis the average 
annual yield per tree from those on Rome Beauty stem-pi(*ees has been 
105.361bs. and from the trees growm on Northern Spy direct 100.541bs. In 
these quantities the respective weights o4 apples annually recorded as being 
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frtMj from Bitter Pit have averaged 87.0411)8. for each tree grown direct on 
Northern Spy stocks and 84.561bs. for each of those developed on the Rome 
Beauty intermediate stem-pieces. 

The withdrawal of the 12 trees of Shockley for the presumably most 
productive eight crops and of six crops of a similar nature from eight 
trees of Baldwin, have, it must be admitted, interfered to an uncertain 
degree in the returns recorded in the trials made with all of the rootstocks 
and stem-piece combinations other than those containe<i in Tables TV., 
VII., and VTII. 

Estimations based on the average returns recorded of Bitter Pit affected 
and sound a])ples during these periods from the trees of these two varieties 
as set out in Tablc^s IV., VII., and VTII., do not indicate much variation 
away from the percentages of diseased fruit as set out in the final Tables, 
XIII. and XIV. It would appear, therefore, that without wholly discard¬ 
ing the data obtained from thiise two varieties in all tables other than the 
three* mentioned above, it may be assumed that, whilst the aggregate yields 
of the remaining tests have undoubtedly suffered an unknown reduction 
it is possible the comparative percentages of fi*uit affected by Bitter Pit 
in the various trials would not have undergone much change from that 
reduction. 

In conclusion it may be ])ointed out that from 48 of the original varieties 
of fr(*es grown on the direct rootstocks 78,8571bs. of apples were 
harvested between 1912 and 1934. Of these 19.76 per exmt. were destroyed 
by Bitter Pit. From the 34 similar varieties of trees grown on the five 
different intermediate stem-pieces 53,2031bs. were recorded, of which 13.86 
per cent, were affected by that disease. 

The data contained in Table XV. shows the total yields and Tiercentages 
of apples affoct(*d by Bitter Pit borne by the Granny Smith, Tasma 
(Democrat), and Statesman varieties which were top-grafted on the 
Shockley and Baldwin varieties in 1927 and 1929 respectively. As herein¬ 
before explained, the first-named variety was top-grafted on to the main 
arms of mature trees of Shockley which were grow:n on each of the various 
rootstocks and stem-pieces and of the two last-named sorts on similarly 
mature trees of Baldwin, some of which grew on Northern Spy rootstocks 
direct, and of the last-named (Statesman) two trees had been developed 
on Rome Beauty stem-pieces above the Northern Spy rootstocks. In the 
case of the 12 trees of (iranny Smith the figures represent the six-year 
cropTung period extending from 1929 to 1934, and in respect to the Tasma 
and Statesman, only two crops, viz., 1933 and 1934, arc represented. These 
trees have all made very excellent growth, but those top-grafted on trees 
growing on both the Winter Majetin root system direct and on the inter¬ 
mediate stem-pieces of that variety on Spy roots, have Iwme indifferently. 
The percentage of fruit affected by Bitter Pit, however, though comparable 
are generally somewhat lower than those yielded by the other varieties 
during their third or more matured periods of cropping. This coincides 
very closely with the general observations made respecting the comparative 
susceptibility to the ^sease displayed by these three varieties of apple 
when grown in commercial orchards in this State. 

The rapid settling into the bearing habit—notwithstanding the very 
strong growth made during the first two or three seasons after being 
grafted—^would seem to offer some indication that the matured condition of 
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the roots and intervening stems, and main limbs of which the various frame 
structures have been composed, may have exercised some degree of 
restraint on the occurrence of the Bitter Pit defect in the fruits. 

The Susceptibility of the Pruiting Varieties to Bitter Pit. 

References have been made to the apparent differences in the degree of 
resistence displayed by the fruits of the original fruiting varieties used in 
these trials. The data collected between 1912 and 1934 from these trees 
enables one to compare with confidence thr(»e varieties and one sub-variety, 
viz.,^ Cleopatra, Cleopatra Q, Esopus Spitzcnburg, and Jonathan, and with 
a slight reservation, Baldwin and Shockley varieties also. Had all of the 
trees of these two latter sorts been retained through the latest six and 
eight crops respectively, their ])ositions may have been modified. 

Prom the figures available a small table (XVI.) has been produced in 
which the comparative susceptibilities of these varieties to Bitter Pit when 
grown on all of the rootstocks and stem-piece combinations, is stated in 
terms of percentages by Aveight of the Bitter Pit affected apples. The 
calculations have been w'orked out on the basis of the varying numbers of 
‘(tropi)ing years'^ recorded for each variety grown on the various rootstocks 
and stem-pieces. These variations have chiefly been due to the varying ages 
of the trees on certain of the stocks, also to the top-grafting of two of the 
varieties (Baldwin and Shockley) sev(n*al years before the last year (1934) 
dealt with in this report. In some isolated seasons odd tree^ failed to crop. 
As thc»se trees were not consistently confined to any particular portion of 
the plot, nof to any variety or rootstock more than to the others, the cause 
or causes of these intermittent crop failures eajinot be explained. 


TABiiE XVI .—Showing ihe Comparative SmeeptibiUly of the different 
Scion Yarivties to Bitter Pit Disease, 


Variety. 

No. Tree 
Crops from 
all Stocks. 

Average 
W^eiglit of 
each Crop. 

Total 

Yield 

Affected by 
Bitter Pit. 

Per cent. 
Bitter Pit. 

Baldwin. 

222 

lbs. OKS. 

75 14 

lbs. ozs. 
16,671 8 

lbs. ozs. 
5,686 3 

3411 

Cleopatra . 

281 

130 3J 

36,586 11 

6,079 1 

16-59 

Cleopatra Q . 

262 ' 

128 10 

32,411 5 

5,776 8 

17-82 

Esopn«« Spitzenbnrg .. 

291 1 

1 69 84 

20,233 0 

1,684 12 

8-33 

Jonathan . 

190 

66 5 

12,596 7 j 

415 5 

3-30 

Shockley. 

196 I 

69 3 

! 13,561 9 

3,329 0 

24-55 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION. 

Since 1908 a series of trials have been carried out with api)lc treses in the 
State Experiment Orchard at Blackwood, Scnith Australia, using three 
varieties of rootstocks and five intermediate stem-pieces. The latter, with 
the exceptions of two trees, were all developed on Northern Spy roots, 
which is the rootstock universally adopted in the commercial [iropagalion 
of apple trees in Australasia. The former were propagated on tludr own 
respective roots. The objects sought in these trials were:— 

(1) To ascertain if possible whether the use of the Northern Spy variety 
as a rootstock—the fruits of which are highly susceptible to the Bitter 
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Pit disease—exercised an undesirable influence in the direction of accen¬ 
tuating the occurrence of the disease in the fruits of the other suseeptibl*} 
varieties of apple worked directly ujion it, and 

(2) Conversely to note whether the use of two other varieties as direct 
rootstocks—the fruits of which are reputedly resistant to Bitter Pit— 
would impart some of such i)Owers of resistance to the fruit of more 
susceptible commercial varieties grown upon them. 

(3) Following a similar line of resisoning (a posteriori) to note if the 
interposition of a piece of growth taken from a variety producing ai)ples 
rarely affected by Bitter Pit intermediate between the Northern Spy root- 
stock and the fruiting variety, the prevalence of Bitter Pit in the fruits 
of th(‘ lattcT would be abated, 

(4) In pursuance of these objectives the varieties used as direct root¬ 
stocks were:-”- 


Northern Spy, 

Winter Majetin, 

Coleys Paradise. 

All of these are acceffled in Australia as possessing “Blight [)roof’' (piali- 
ties in so far as the Woolly Aphis {Eriosoma Innigera, Haus.) is concenn^d. 

Tlie intermediate stem-pieces were taken from Dunnes Seedling, Roke- 
wood, and Rome Beauty—all commercial varieties displaying considerable 
resistance to Bitter Pit. Winter Majetin and Coleys Paradise were likewise 
utilised because, they are practically immune from Woolly Blight injuries 
and their fruits are also reputedly highly resistant to the Bitter Pit. 

(5) The fruiting varieties selected for testing on the foregoing root¬ 
stocks and stem-piecc*s were Baldwin, Cleopatra (syn. Ortley of U.S.A.), 
Cl(X)patra Q, Esopus Si)itzenburg, Jonathan, and Shockley. Of these, 
Baldwin, Cleopatra, Shockley, and Spitzenburg were all, by general 
opinion, considered at the time of commencing the trials to be highly 
susceptible to Bitter Pit. The subvariety Cleopatra Q had not up till that 
time been known to have borne any fruits affected by that disease, whilst 
Jonathan was regarded as capable of resisting it to a very high degree. In 
consequence of this reputation the last-named variety was used in more 
limited numbers on the various rootstocks and stem-pieces. 

(6) Then* were 7 trees of each of 5 varieties and 1 tree of Jonathan =- 
36 trees in all, worked and grown direct on Northern Spy rootstoeJis from 
1908 until 1927. During 1929 and 1930, 30 trees, and from 1930-34, 24 
still remained in the trials. On Winter Majetin rootstocks from 1910 to 
1927, 6 trees—oneof each variety—was grown, and from 1928-34, 5 remained 
intact. On Cole s Paradise rootstocks similar numbers of trees were grown 
over the same periods as those on the Winter Majetin stocks. The Dunn’s 
Seedling and Rokewood stem-pieces worked on Northern Spy rootstocks 
each carried 6 trees—1 of each variety—from 1908 to 1934. The Winter 
Majetin and Cole’s Paradise stem-pieces on Northern Spy roots each 
carried 6 trees, i,€., one of each of the fruiting varieties, from 1911 to 
1927, and 5 trees only from 1928 to 1934. The Rbme Beauty stem-pieces 
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OH Northern Spy rootstocks consisted of 10 trees = 2 each of 5 varieties 
(Cleopatra Q being omitted), from 1912 to 1927, and 6 trees ^ 2 of each 
of 3 fruiting varieties from 1921-34. 

(7) In endeavouring to gauge the varying influences exercised by tlie 
diff(T(‘nl rootstocks and stem-pieces on the development of the trees of 
the fruiting varieties worked on them, the growths exhibited hy these trees 
when grown directly on the Northern Spy rootstocks have been adopted 
as a standard for comparison. 

(S) ^Measurements of the girth of rootstock, st(mi-piece (whereveu* it was 
used), and of the tree trunk, together with the mean luuglit and siiread 
of the branch system of each tree grown in the trials, have been collected 
and an average struck from the figures taken from each. These figures 
indieale that the use of the Winter Majetin as a direct rootstock con¬ 
sistently reduced every growth dimension of the fruiting variety worked 
upon it. The Cole's Paradise, on the other hand, has increased the dimen¬ 
sions of the stock and stem, and in general has caused the fruiting variety 
to stand on even terms in both height and spread with those grown on the 
Northern ?i])y stocks. 


The intermediate st(‘m-])ieees of Dunn's Seedling, Rokewood and Rome 
B(‘auty have each enabled or i)ermitted the fruiting varieties worked u])on 
them to attain growth dimensions equal in every respect to their fellow^s 
grown on the Northern Spy rootstocks direct. 


Th(* stem-pieces of (k)le s Paradise and of the Winter Majetin have veiy 
appieeiably restrained the development of the fruiting varieties in every 
dimension of stem or limb growth obtainwl from them. 


(9i Th(‘ data relative to the total fruit jiroduction and the percent.ag(‘s 
of a[)pl('s affected by Bitter Pit contained therein have been collected from 
each tree grown in the trials. These data extend over jieriods ranginji 
fi'om 19 to 23 harvests according to the variations in the ages of the trees 
in the diffenuit trials. 

Tlu* crop yields from each trial have been presented in tabulated form 
representing three cropping jieriods. The first ]>eriod covers those years- 
when the young vigorous growing trees are entering the cropping stage 
but producing only a limited number of fruits which are usually of a large, 
soft, sappy texture. In the second, whilst the quantities of a])ples ar«» 
steadily increasing in volume, they arc still somewhat lacking in firmness 
OT texture, but definitely improving in that jiarticular as the vigour of 
shoot-growth is slowly diminishing. The third ])eriod is one of fuller crop 
production, though somewhat alternating owing to the trees settling into 
that habit as their growth is represented by a considerable slackening in 
the annual extensions of leaders and laterals wherever the trees are not 
sharply headed in by winter pruning practices. In other words, the trees 
have arrived at the stage of normal crop production characteristic of each 
variety. 

The data collected indicates that on trees of normal vigour and largely 
irrespective of the rootstocks or fruiting varieties concerned the first and 
second periods cover the years during which the percentages of Bitter Pit 
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affected apples are recorded in increasing’ numbers. Prom all of the 
varieties used in these trials, and on nearly all of the rootstocks and stem- 
piece combinations the greatest losses from this disease have occurred 
during the second j)eriod, culminating approximately 16 yeans from the 
date of planting. 

During the third or mature period of tree growth the percentages of 
diseased apples rapidly declined. The data in Table XII. shows that the 
36 trees originally set out on Northern Spy rootstocks were gradually 
reduced to 24 trees owing to the topgraftiiig of the others to certain 
commercial varieties in 1927 and 1929. Between 1912 and 1934 the 
equivalent of 564 single tree croj)S were taken from them, representing a 
total weight of 63,4141bs., of which 13,0601bs. were lost through Bitter Pit. 
This is equal to 20.60 per cent., or approximately 11b. to each 4.851bs. of 
apples. When compared with the percentages of diseased apples obtained 
from trees on each of the other rootstocks and stem-piece comhSnations 
these figures place the Northern Spy rootstock in an unfavourable ])ers- 
pective. When, howKwer, the data from trees on this stock is drawn from 
similar numbers of trees of the fruiting varieties, as were used on all the 
other stocks and stem-pieces, this suspected disadvantage largely disappears. 

Calculated from 6 trees on the S])y rootstock and embracing the equiva¬ 
lent of 138 single tree crops between 1912 and 1934, the yield is propor¬ 
tionately increased and tJie quantity of Bitter Pit affected apples rt^duceil 
to 13.03 j)er cent., which is less than that recorded from any of the others 
excepting from those grown on Dunnes Seedling and Rokewood inter¬ 
mediate stem-pieces. The trees on these two last-named combinations 
when grown in regular replications and in similar soil in the to[) row 
seen in the sketch plan, show a cropping capacity approximately equal to 
those grown directly on the Spy rootstocks. The 36 trees dn Spy root¬ 
stocks are distributed throughout four rows in the plot, which embrace all 
of the direct rootstocks and stem-pieces other than those in the Romo 
Beauty combination which, as formerly remarked, occupies the richest soil 
as contained in the fifth and lower outside row'. 

The percentage of Bitter Pit ajiples taken from the grand total yielded 
by all of the varieties consisting of 82 trees, as originally set out in the 
plot on all of the rootstocks and combinations, was 19.69 per cent. When 
the produce from the lowrer outside row carrying the Rome Beauty .stem- 
pieces is omitted, the percentage of diseased fruit rose to 20.28 per cent, 
from 72 trees. 

From the evidence adduwd the writer is not disposed to condemn the 
Northern Spy rootstock as being directly responsible for the losses caused 
by Bitter Pit disease, as recorded in the fruits of the varieties grown upon 
it. Its substitution by either the Winter Majetin or Cole’s Paradist*, in 
his opinion, received insufficient support from the data presented herein. 
Whilst neither of the two last-named may, if tested on an increased number 
of trees approximating to that used of Northern Spy stocks in these trials, 
increase the number of Bitter Pit affected apples from about 1 in 7.67 to 
1 in 4.85 as has been the cas(>!‘ with the Spy stocks in this plot, there has 
been a consistent indication shown herein of another fatal objection to their 
general adoption either as direct rootstocks or as intermediate stem-pieces. 
This is, that the paucity of cropping generally displayed by the vari(‘ties 
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worked on tliem when e()mi:)ared with the same sorts f?rown on Northern 
Sjiy stocks direct or on the other kinds or stem-pieces placed u}>on the 
Spy rootstocks, wonld not warrant the use of either of them even if they 
conferred complete immunity from Bitter Pit upon the fruits of the 
varieties grafted uj)on them. In other words, these trials show that, at any 
rate under conditions of soil and climate such as prevail in the State 
Orchard at Blackwood in South Australia, the commercial varii'/ties of 
apple-trees grown on Northern Spy rootstocks or on Dunn’s Seedling, 
Rokewood, or Romii Beauty stem-pieces superim])osed upon Northern Spy 
roots, consistently produced crojis, which, after the whole of the Bitter Pit 
affected apples were eliminated, surpassed in cpiantity and value the total 
yields of the same varieties grown on Winter Majetin, or Cole’s Paradise 
rootstocks or stem-pieces. 

(10) Although not considered as part of the investigation as outlined 
henun, the comparative susceptibilities to Bitter Pit of the fruiting varieties 
used in the trials have been defined from the data, as collected in this plot, 
over cropping periods exttmding from 19 to 23 consecutive years. These 
degr(‘c*s of susceptibility have been sot out in the percentages of Bitter Pit 
aff(‘cted fruits recorded from the total produce of each variety grown on all 
rootstocks and stem-pieces. They are as follows:—Jonathan 3.30 ]>er cent., 
Esopus Spitzonburg 8.33 per c<mt., Cleopatra 16.59 per cent., CleoT)atra Q 
(sub-variety) 17.82 per cent., Shockley 24.55 per cent., and Baldwin 33.41 
per cent. 

(11) The time allotted for the compilation of this portion of the report 
has not permitted an c‘xamination to be made of the percentages of BittiT 
Pit afflicted a])])les contained in each separate grade or size of the fruit 
which has been recorded from each of the trees grown on the various root¬ 
stocks or stem-pieces. Neither has it afforded an opportunity of comparing 
tlu* varying incidencxj of th(‘ disease with the records of temperatures and 
rainfall experienced during the growth of the apples throughout thv^ 
lengthy jieriod of years during which these data have been collected. 


The writer regrets, owing to the recent application of an earlier retiring 
ag(‘ limit to the S.A. Public Service, he will be unable to ])ursue this report 
furtluu-. This is acc(mtuat(‘d more particularly as the data collected in 
eoiin(‘ctibn with such long distance experiments conducted in the Blackwood 
Stat(^ Orchard in respect to the reactions of fruit trees to applications of 
fertilisers, forms of tillage, and methods of pruning also contain much 
which may prove to have an important and direct bearing on the prevalence 
of Bitter Pit in the apple. 


With this contribution the writer terminates his active connection with 
the Department of Agriculture and the Blackwood Experiment Orchard, 
which he initiated in 1908. He desires to express his great appreciation 
of the much valued assistance rendered by the Orchard Manager (Mr. R. 
Fowler) and his staff, to Mr. B. W. Pritchard (Agricultural Botanist) for 
photographic studies, to Mr. P. D. Jeffery for preparing plans,, and to Mr. 
P. P. Supple and Miss Amanda Russell, of the oflSce of the Horticultural 
Branch, for clerical aid so willingly given. Without such'combined assist¬ 
ance the compilation of these portions of the report could not have been 
undertaken. 
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Tablk III ,—Showing the Total Yiddt and Percentages of Apples Affected by Bitter Pit home 
by seven trees of each of five Varieties and three of a Sixth {Jonathan) during Stated Periods 
«n (Ae Development of the Trees. 


ALL TREES WERE GRAFTED ON NORTHERN SPY ROOTSTOCKS. 


(*ropping pitriod. 

j 

No. of ! 
Trees. | 

Free* from ' 
Bitter l*it. j 

Affected by | 
Bitter Pit. j 

Total 

Crop. 

Per Cent. 
Bitter Pit. 


1 

lbs. o%K. i 

11>H. OZH. 

lbs. OZ8. 


I912.J7 . 

1918-24. 

1925.28 . 

1929.;i4. 

1 

7 

BALDWIN. 

' * ! 

L54« 9 

2,119 0 ! 

! 

2,028 15 1 

508 12 1 

3,575 8 
3,825 12 

58-75 

13*98 

Total. 

- 

4,(585 9 * 

2,.535 11 i 

7,201 4 

35*21 


191217. 

. 1 7 

CLKOPATRA. 

; 27 0 9 

2 

38 2 

25*2ti 

1918-24. 

. i 7 

. 4,242 4 . 1,892 

7 , 

8,134 11 

30*84 

1925-.34. 

7 

i 13,830 0 ! 2,022 

8 . 

15,852 8 

12*92 

Total . 

— 

17,899 4 I 3,924 

1 

21.82S 5 

17 98 


1912-17 . 

7 

CLKOPATHA Q. 

136 12 40 

11 

177 7 

22*93 

1918-24. 

.. ' 7 

3,892 5 2,089 

9 

5,781 14 

35*92 

1925-34 . 

7 

11,687 4 , 2,180 

4 

13,847 S' , 

15*80 

Total. 

.. 

15,518 5 ' 4,270 

8 

19,788 13 

21*58 



KHOPUS SPITZENBCHC. 




1912-17 . 

. 7 

8 9 

1 

2 

9 11 

11*81 

1918-24 . 

. 7 

1,794 2 

578 

15 

1 2,373 1 

21*87 

1925-34 . 

. 7 1 

5,574 0 

171 

8 

i 5,745 8 

2*98 

'Potal. 

. — 

7,378 11 

751 

9 

: 8,128 4 

9*25 


1912-17 . 

JONATHAN. 

1 108 9 . 

4 

0 ' 

112 9 

3*55 

1918-24 . 

1 440 5 1 

49 

12 . 

490 1 

10*15 

1826-34 .. 

1 1,224 J2 : 

13 

4 , 

1,238 0 

1*07 

Tofal. 

; 1,773 10 

87 

0 ! 

1,840 10 

3*84 




SHOCKLEY. 






1912-17 . 

. 1 

24 

10 1 

8 

2 1 

32 

12 

24*81 

1918-24. 

. 7 

1,342 

12 i 

1,433 

10 1 

2,778 


51*84 

1925-28 . 

. 7 

\; 1,755 

0 1 

89 

12 1 

1,824 

12 1 

3*82 

1927-34 . 

. ! 1 

/' 







Total. 

. i — 

i 3,122 

“r 

1,511 


4,833 

14 : 

32*82 
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Table TV. —Showirig the Total Ytelde and Percentages of Apples Affected by Bitter Pit borne by 
One Tree of each of Bix Varieties during Stated Periods tn the Devetojrment of the tree^. 


ALL TREES WERE CRAFTED ON NORTHERN SPY ROOTSTOCKS. 


Cropping period. 

1 

No. of i 
Trees, j 

Free from i 
BittcT T*iL j 

1 

Alfe(!t(‘d by 
Bitter Pit. i 

{ 

Total 

Crop. 

1 

Per cent. 

! Bitter Pit, 

i 

i 

1912-17 . 1 

1 1 

11)S. ozs. ! 

BALDWIN. 

lbs. OZH. 1 

lbs. ozs. 1 

I 

1918-24. 

J 

355 0 

465 9 

820 9 

56-74 

1925-34 . 

1 

1,731 0 ! 

150 4 

1,881 4 

7.99 


Total. I — j 2,086 0 j 615 13 j 2,701 13 | 22-79 


1912-17 

1918-24 

1925-34 


T\>t al 


1912-17 

1918-24 

192.5-34 


Total 


1912 17 
1918-24 
1925-34 


Total 


1912-17 

1918-24 

1925-34 


Total 


(CLEOPATRA. 


1 

27 0 

9 2 

36 

2 ' 

25-26 

1 

.596 15 

125 4 j 

722 

3 

17-34 

1 

1.565 4 i 

66 12 ' 

1,632 

0 

4-09 


2,189 3 ; 

201 2 

2.390 

5 : 

8-41 


(U^EOPATRA 




1 13t{ 12 

40 n 

177 7 

22-93 

1 1,111 9 

449 4 ! 

1,560 13 

28-78 

1 2,472 0 

92 12 j 

2,564 12 ; 

3-62 

- 3,720 5 

582 11 ! 

4,303 0 

13-54 


ESOPUS SPITZENBURG. 



! 1 

8 9 

1 2 

9 11 

11-61 

1 1 

334 8 

118 5 

452 13 

2612 


1,073 12 

46 12 

1,120 8 

4-17 


1.416 13 

166 3 

1,583 0 

lO-.W 


JONATHAN. 



' 1 

108 9 

4 0 

112 9 

3-55 

I 1 

440 5 

49 12 

490 1 

1015 


1,224 12 

13- 4 

1,238 0 

1-07 


1,773 10 

67 0 

1,840 10 

3-64 


SHOCKLEY. 



. 1 

24 10 

8 2 

32 12 

24-81 

1 

188 )0 

140 8 

329 2 1 

42-69 

1 

1,081 0 

37 4 

1,118 4 1 

3 33 


1,294 4 

185 14 

1,480 2 i 

12 54 


1912-17 

1918-24 

1925-34 


Total 
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Table V .—Shomng the. Total Yields and Permnktyee of Apples Affected by Bitter Pit borne 
by One tree of each of Six Varieties durittg Stated Periodtt in the Development of the Trees, 

ALL TREES ARE GRAF-^'ET) ON WINTER MAJETIN ROOTSTOCKS. 


Cropping period. 

1 

1 No. of 

j Trees. 

1 

Free from 
Bitter Pit. 

: Ajfoctod by 

1 Bitter Pit. 

Total 

Crop. 

Per cent. 
Bitter Pit. 


! 

lbs. ozs. 

! lbs. ( 

yzB. 

lbs. ozs. 

1 



BALDWIN. 




1814-17 . 

1 1 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 

1918-27. 

1 

24 4 

38 

12 

63 0 

61-51 

1928-34 . 

1 1 

662 8 

252 

4 

914 12 

31-80 

Total. 

j 

686 12 

I 291 

0 

977 12 

* 29-76 



CLEOPATRA. 




1914-17. 

1 

r> 1 

0 

9 

5 10 

10-00 

1918-27. 

1 

6«3 1 

158 

1 

821 2 

19-25 

1928-34 . 

1 

877 4 

91 

12 

960 0 

9-47 

Total. 

1 -- 

1.54.^ 6 

250 

6 

1,795 12 

13-94 

. _ 



CLEOPATRA 

Q. 




1914-17. 

1 

6 12 

_ 


6 12 

_ 

1918-27. 

1 

548 7 

175 

13 

724 4 

24-28 

1928-34 . 

1 

965 8 

56 

12 

902 4 

5-W> 

Total. 

-- 

L466 11 

232 

9 

1 1,693 4 

13-73 

1 . .. 


ESOPUS SPITZKNBUHO. 




1914-17 . 

I 

2 6 

0 

10 1 

3 0 1 

20-83 

1918-27 . 

1 

105 4 

27 

2 ! 

132 6 ! 

20-50 

1928-34 . 

1 

309 0 

6 

4 

315 4 ; 

1-98 

Total . 

— 

4l<i 10 

34 

0 

_ . 1 

450 10 j 

7-55 



JONATFTAN. 




1914-17 . 1 

1 

— 

_ 

1 

- - 

_ 

1918-27 . i 

1 

284 ir> 1 

19 

6 

304 5 1 

6-37 

1928-34 . 

1 

440 4 1 

1 

0 

441 4 

0-23 

Total . 


725 3 

20 

6 

745 9 

2-73 



SHOCKLEY. 




1914-17 . t 

1 1 

1 13 ! 

0 

13 

2 10 

30-95 

1918-26 . i 

*1 1 

109 3 j 

29 

5 

139 2 

21-07 

Total . I 

— 

111 0 

30 

2 

141 12 

21*26 


* Top-grafted to Granny Smith 1927. 
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Table VI. —Showing the Total Yields and Percemlages of Apples affected by Bitter Pit borne by 
one Tree of each of six Varieties during Staled Periods in the Deodopmeni of the Tress, 

ALL TREES GRAFTED ON COLE’S PARADISE ROOTSTOCKS. 


Ch*opping Period. 

No. of 
Trees. 

Free from | 
Bitter Pit. 

Affected by | 
Bitter Pit. 

i Total 

j Crop. 

Per cent. 
Bitter Pit. 



lbs. ozs. 

lbs. OZ8. 

1 lbs. OZB. 



BALDWIN. 


1914-17 . 

.... ' 1 

1 — 

1 

— ' 

— ! 

— 

1918-27. 

.... ! 1 

! 591 

8 ! 

405 2 , 

996 10 

40*65 

1928-34 . 

....| 1 

^ 1,430 

^i- 

340 12 ! 

. . 1 

1,770 12 

19*24 

Total.. 

j 

1 2,021 

8 1 

745 14 j 

2,767 6 

26*95 


CLEOPATRA. 


1914-17 . 

1 

. r 

5 

— 

, 

1 6 

— 

1918-27 . 

1 

613 

15 

Ill 

12 i 

725 11 

15*40 

1928.:i4 . 

1 

1 928 

1- 

12 

127 

8 : 

1.066 4 

12*07 

Total. 

— 

1,544 

0 

239 

4 i 

1,783 4 

13*42 


CLEOPATRA Q. 


1914-17. 1 

! 1 'i 

14 

8 . 

3 10 . 

18 

2 

2000 

1918-27. 

1 

514 

15 , 

298 6 ! 

813 

5 

36*69 

1928-34 . 

1 

1,137 

12 

49 4 1 

1,187 

0 

4*15 

Total. 

i - 

1,667 

3 

S.'il 4 I 

2,018 

7 

17*40 


ESOPUS SPITZENBURO. 


I»14.17 


1 


1 13 


1 13 ! 


1918-27 


1 

359 13 


67 6 

427 

3 

1 15*77 

1928-34 


1 

627 12 


20 12 

648 

8 

, 3*20 


Total. 

- 

989 6 


88 2 

1,077 

8 

1 8-18 




JONATHAN. 





1914-17 


1 

18 0 


0 8 • 

18 

8 

2*70 

1918-27 


1 

469 0 


37 0 i 

496 

0 

7*46 

1928.34 


1 

834 0 


8 4 1 

842 

4 

0*98 


Total. 

— 

1,311 0 


45 12 j 

1,356 

12 

3*37 




SHOCKLEY. 





1914-17 


1 

3 9 


1 15 1 

5 

8 1 

35*23 

1918-26 


*1 

431 14 


197 9 1 

_. j... 

629 


31*39 


Total. 

— 

435 7 


199 8 { 

634 15 

31*42 


' Top-grafted to Granny Smith, 1927. 
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Tabu VII.— Skowmg the Total Yields and Perrentages of Apples affected by Bitter Pit borne by 
One Tree of each of Six Varieties during stated periods in the Deoelopment of the Trees when 
worked on — 

INTERMEDIAT£ STEMPIBCES OE DUNN'S SEEDLING GROWN ON NORTHERN 

SPY ROOTSTOCKS. 


Cropping Period. 

No. of 
Trees. 

Free from 
Bitter Pit. 

Affected by 
Bitten Pit. 

Total 

Crop. 

Per cent. 
Bitter Pit. 



lbs. ozs. 

lbs. ozs. 

lbs. OSB. 



BALDWIN. 


1912-17 . 

1 

! 13 3 • 

6 3 

19 6 

31-93 

1918-24. 

1 1 

1 125 12 1 

140 13 

266 0 

52-83 

1925-34 . 

1 ! 

1 123 12 { 

90 0 

213 12 . 

42-11 

Total. 


262 11 j 

2.37 0 

499 11 

47-43 


CLEOPATRA. 


1912-17 . 

1 

72 2 

1 « 

1 

80 

3 

10-05 

1918-24. 

! 1 

658 9 

; 83 

8 

742 

1 

11-25 

1925-34 . 

j 1 

1,20.> 12 

1 36 

4 

1,246 

0 

2*91 

Total. 

1 

1,940 7 

1 127 

13 

2,068 

4 

6-18 



CLEOPATRA 

Q. 





1912-17 . 

, 1 , 

32 13 

i ^ 

7 

41 

4 

20-45 

1918-24 . 

1 

813 5 

! 209 

15 

1,023 

.4 

20-52 

1925-34 . 

1 1 

1,667 4 

j 53 

12 

1,721 

0 

,312 

Total. 

1_ 

2,513 6 

272 

2 

2,785 

8 

1 9-77 


KSO 

PUS SPITZ E 

NBURG. 





1912-17. 

1 1 

1 65 0 

I 5 

7 

70 

7 

7-72 

1918-24 . 

1 1 

, 749 1 

1 191 

0 

940 

1 

20-32 

1926-34 . 

1 

1,270 4 

1 24 

4 

1,294 

8 

1-87 

Total. 


2,084 5 

1 220 11 

1 

2,305 

0 

9-57 



JONATHAN. 





1912-17 . 

1 

1 73 3 j 

4 

4 

77 

7 

5-24 

1918-24. 

1 

365 4 1 

1 53 

0 

408 

4 

12-98 

1925-34 . 

1 

1,031 8 

10 

8 

1,042 

0 

1-00 

Total. 


1,459 15 

67 

12 

1,627 

11 

4-43 



SHOCKLEI 

r. 





1912-17. 

1 1 

153 12 

24 14 1 

178 10 : 

13-92 

1918-24. 

1 

425 5 

302 

14 

728 

3 

41-59 

1925-34 . 

1 1 

1 

1,952 8 

93 

8 

2,046 

0 

4-57 

Total. 

1 


2,531 9 

421 

4 

2,952 

13 

14-27 
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Table VIII .—Showing the Total Yields and Percentages of Apples affected by Bitter Pit, borne 
by One Tree of each of Sir Varieties during stated periods in the Development of the Trees when 
iDorked on .— 


fNTERMEDlATK STEMPIECES OF HOKEWOOT) GKOVVX ON NORTHERN SPY 

ROOTSTOCKS. 


1 

chopping Period. 

1 1 

1 No. of 
Trees. 

Free from 
Bitt.c*r Pit- 

Affected by i 
j Bitter Pit. j 

Total ! 

Crop. 1 

Per cent. 
Bitter Pit. 



lbs. ozs. 

1 1 

lbs. ozs. 

1 

lbs. OKS. 

! 


BALDWIN. 


im2-17 . , 1 i i 10 2 () , 42 I(> 

191824 . 1 350 14 374 7 . 725 5 6102 

1925-34 . I 1 1,379 12 | 205 4 , 1,585 0 12-95 

Total. I ; 1,732 0 J 580 11 ! 2,312 11 2511 


CLEOPATRA. 


1912-17. ' 1 53 5 ! 0 1, 59 6 I 10-39 

1918-24. ' 1 041 5 71 9 i 712 14 10 04 

l!»2.‘>-.14. ! I 1,270 4 : 31 12 I 1,302 0 j 2-44 

Total. i I.B04 14 10» 6 1 2,074 4 1 5-27 

CLEOPATRA q, 

1012-17 . 1 101 11 23 7 125 2 ' 18-73 

1918-24. ; I 897 10 220 7 1,124 1 I 20-14 

1925-3-1 . ! 1 1,091 8 , 88 4 1,779 12 4-90 

I , ' 


Total. I 2,01K) 13 < 338 2 3,028 15 11-10 

1 .--. -- - -- -- - 


ESOPUS SPITZENBIJRO. 


1912-17 . 1 02 14 4 12 07 JO ' 7-02 

1918-24. i 1 881 1 173 0 ' 1,054 7 10-44 

1925-34. ; 1 1,734 4 50 12 , 1,791 0 . 3-17 

Total. ; : 2,078 3 I 234 14 , 2,913 1 ' 8-00 


JONATHAN. 

1912-17 . ; 1 72 1 ! 3 4 75 5 | 4-00 

1918-24. I 1 258 11 44 2 302 13 I 14-57 

1925-34 . I 1 1,008 12 ; 11 8 J.0«0 4 | 10-04 

Total. ! I 1,399 8 j 58 14 | 1,458 6 | 4-04 


1912-17 . 

SHOCKLEY. 

... 1 1 1 1.38 8 , 

25 

0 

103 14 

2-13 

1918-24. 

... 1 1 43.5 13 

329 

5 

705 2 

! 43()4 

1925.34 . 

... i 1 1 2,136 12 ; 

112 

8 

2,249 4 

j .500 

Total. 

... i j 2,711 1 ; 

407 

3 ; 

3,178 .4 

14-70 
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Table IX.— Showing the. ToUU Yields and PercerUages of Apples Affected by Bitter Pit borne 
by One Tree of each of Six Varieties during Staled Periods in the DeDdopmenl of the Trees 
when worked on — 

INTERMEDIATE STEMPIECES OF COLE’S PARADISE GROWN ON NORTHERN 

SPY ROOTSTOCKS. 


1 

Cropping period. 

1 

No. of 
Trees. 

Free from 
Bitter Pit. 

Affected 
Bitter Pit. 

Total 

Crop. 

Per cent. 
Bitter Pit. 



lbs. OZB. 

lbs. OZB. 

lbs. ozs. 



BALDWIN. 


1914-17. 

. ; 1 

1 

, 0 13 

0 13 ] 

10000 

1918-27. 

. , 1 

150 11 

110 3 

280 14 { 

42-24 

1928-34 . 

.! 1 : 

401 0 

189 12 

590 12 I 

* 3212 

Total. 

'! 

551 11 

300 12 

862 7 

35-28 


CLEOPATRA. 


1914-17 . 

... i 1 1 

17 

5 i 

4 

15 

22 

4 , 

22-19 

1918-27. 

^... 1 1 1 

202 

1 . 

20 

9 

222 

10 

9-24 

1888-34 . 

i 1 i 

188 

0 1 

27 

4 

215 

4 

12-56 

Total. 

,... ^ ^ 

407 

6 , 

52 

12 

460 

-- 

2 

11-46 


CLEOPATRA Q. 


1914-17. ! 

1 1 

11 5 


1 12 9 

9-95 

1918.27 . ' 

[ 1 

. 749 2 

I 84 9 

833 11 

10-14 

1928-34 . 1 

! 1 

848 4 1 

44 4 

892 8, 

4-96 

Total. 1 

— 

1,608 11 

130 1 

1,738 12 

7-48 

L„ 


ESOPUS SPITZENBURG. 


1914-17 . 1 

1918-27. 1 1 

1928-34 . 1 1 

0 5, — 

65 4 . 2 12 

299 4 j 4 8 

0 5 

68 0 
303 12 

4-04 

1-47 

Total. : — 

364 13 

7 4 

372 1 

1-95 


JONATHAN. 


1914-17. 1 

1 

7 3 

— 

7 3 

— 

1918-27. 

1 

269 0 

22 4 

291 9 

7-63 

1928-34 . 

1 

250 12 

3 12 

254 8 

1-47 

Total. 1 

i 

1 

527 4 

26 0 

553 4 

4-70 


SHOCKLEY. 


1914-17 . 

1 i 

6 

1 

4 12 

10 13 

43-93 

1918-27. 

1 ! 

499 

6 

212 4 

711 10 

29-83 

1928-34 . 

•1 

— 


— 

— 


Total. 

1 


505 

7 

217 0 

722 7 

3004 


* Top>graft«d to Granny Smith, 1927. 
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Table X.— Showing the ToUd Yields and Percentages of Apples Affected by Bitter Pit borne by 
One Tree of each of Six Vaneties during Stated Periods in the Development of the Trees when 
worked on — 

INTERMEDIATE STEMPIECES OF WINTER MA.JETIN GROWN ON NORTHERN 

SPY ROOTSTOCKS. 


1 

Cropping period. 

No. of 
Trees. 

Free from 
Bitt<*r Pit. 

! Ailcoted by 

1 Bitter Pit. 

Total 

Crop. 

For (tent. 
Bitter Pit. 



lbs. C»r.R. 

! lbs. ozs. 

lbs. ozs. 



BALDWIN. 


1914-17 . 

1 i 


1 

1 — 

- 

11)18-27 . 

1 

1 229 12 ; 

54 4 

1 284 0 

1910 

1028-34 . 

1 

217 8 

. 

156 0 

373 8 

41-77 

Total. 

— 

447 4 

210 4 

657 8 

31-98 



CLEOPATRA. 



1914-17 . 

1 ! 

— 

— 

— 

! — 

1918-27. 

1 

KK) 12 j 

64 0 

164 12 1 

38-86 

1928-34 . 

1 

783 12 1 

. .. 1 

65 4 

839 0 

6-69 

Total. 

— 

884 8 j 

119 4 

1,003 12 

11-88 


CLEOPATRA Q. 


1014-17 . 

1 

5 12 

i — 


5 12 

— 

1018-27 . 

1 

463 0 

149 

10 

612 10 

24-42 

1928-34 . 

1 

709 0 

32 

4 

741 4 

4-35 

Total. 

— 

1,177 12 

181 

14 

1,369 10 

13-38 


ESOPUS SPITZENBURG. 


1914-17 . 

1 

! - 1 

0 

6 

0 

6 

100-00 

1918-27. ; 

1 

1 ir>4 11 

50 

14 

205 

9 

24-76 

1928-34 . ! 

1 

1 358 4 j 

13 

4 

371 

8 

3-67 

Total. 


1 612 15 1 

-1 «. 

64 

0 

677 

6 

11.18 


JONATHAN. 


1914-17 . 

1 

3 11 ! 

— 

3 11 

— 

1918-27 . 

1 

106 16 

9 0 

116 15 

i 7-76 

1928-34 . 

j 1 

160 8 

1 0 

161 8 

j 0-62 

Total. 

1 - 

271 2 

10 0 

281 2 1 

1 3-56 


SHOCKLEY. 


1914-17 . 

1 1 

6 7 

1 2 13 

9 

4 i 

30-40 

1918-27. 

1 1 

302 6 

136 10 

438 

16 j 

31-13 

1928-34 . 

♦1 ! 

— 

1 - 


! 

—— 

Total. 

— j 

308 12 

139 7 

448 

A.: 

3111 


• Top-grafted to Granny Smith, 1927, 
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Table XI. —Showing the Total Yields and Percentages of Aj)ples Affected by Bitter Pit borne 
by Two Trees of each of Five Varieties during Stated Periods in the Development of the Trees, 
when worked on — 

INTERMEDIATE STEMPIECES OF HOME BEAUTY GROWN ON NORTHERN 

SPY ROOTSTOCKS. 


Cropping period. 

i' 

No. of 
i Trees. 

1 

! Free from | 

1 Bitter Pit. j 

Affected by 
Bit tor Pit. 

Total 

Crop. 

Per cent. 
Bitter Pit. 




lbs. ozs. 1 

lbs. ozs. 

lbs. ozs. 

i 




BALDWIN. 





1915-17 . 


2 

2 8. 

0 

4 

2 12 

909 

1918-28 . 


*2 

615 6 1 

784 11 

1,400 1 

56 05 

Total. 


— 

617 14 i 

784 15 

1,402 13 

56-96 




CT.EOPATRA. 




1915-17 . 


2 

6 14 

_ 


5 14 

— 

1918-27 . 

... 

2 

869 15 1 

566 15 

1,436 14 

39-46 

1928-34. 


2 

3,465 0 j 

680 

4 

4,136 4 

16-45 

Total. 


— 

4,330 13 

L247 

.3 

6,578 0 

23-36 



ESOPUS SPITZENBURG. 




1916-17 . 


2 

15 8 

— 


15 8 

— 

1918-27. 


2 

764 5 

190 

1 

954 0 ! 

19-91 

1928-34 . 


2 

3,345 8 

9.3 

12 

3,439 4 j 

2-73 

Total. 

... 1 


4,125 5 

. 

283 

13 

4,409 2 j 

6-44 




JONATHA.NT. 





1915-17. 


2 

2 3 

— 


2 3 I 

_ 

1918-27 . 

... i 

2 

998 13 1 

65 

1 

1,063 14 

6-12 

1928-34 . 


2 

.3,712 8 . 

54 

8 

3,767 0 

1-46 

Total . 

1 

... 1 

— 

4,713 8 1 

119 

9 

4,833 1 

2*47 




SHOCKLEY. 





1916-17 . 

... 

2 

1 6 1 

1 

0 

2 5 

43-24 

1918-28 . 

... 

2t 

505 0 j 

342 

0 

847 0 

40-38 

Total . 

... 

— 

606 6 j 

343 

0 

849 5 

40-39 




1 




* Two Trees topgrafted to Statesman, 1929. 



t Two Trees topgrafted to Granny Smith, 

1927. 



























Supplement to tke Jamal oj Aifiailtun, SoutJi Auttmlia.) 



l^sr/e/^3 of ffip/e Trws of fustro/mn 
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Tabu XIL —Smmmaty showing the Tetol YiMs and Psremtages cjf AppUa Affsetsd by Bitter Pit 
prodwsed from Five to 36 Trees eonsisUng cfSvt Varioies-^BOWNON NOBTUEBN SPY, 
WINTER MAJETIN, AND CODE'S BLlOaTPROOP PARADISE ROOTSTOCKS 
RESPECTIVEDY* Similar data is also given from trees of the same Varieties wAen grown 
otr— INTERMEDIATE STEMPIECES OF DUNN'S SEEDLING. ^KEWOOD, 
WINTER MAJETIN, COLE’S PARADISE, AND ROME BEAUTY, PREVIOUSLY 
GRAFTED ON NORTHERN SPY ROOTSTOCKS. 


Groppizig period. 

No. of 
Trees. 

Free from 
Bitter Pit. 

Affected by 
Bitter Pit. 

Total 

Crop. 

Per cent. 
Affected by 
Bitter Pit. 

Average 
annu^ 
yield 
per Tree. 



lbs. ozs. 

lbs. ozs. 

lbs. ozs. 


lbs. 


ON NORTHERN SPY ROOTSTOCKS. 



1912-26 . 

•36 

_ 

_ 

__ 



1927-29 . 

t30 

60,353 13 

13,060 6 

63,414 2 

20*60 

112*44 

1930-34 . 

24 


— 

_ 

— 


1912-34 . 

6 

13,016 11 

868 7 

13,875 2 

1303 

100*54 


ON 

WINTER MAJETIN ROOTSTOCKS. 



1914-27 . 

1 \ 

1 4,945 10 1 



1 14*80 


1928-34 . 

\ 8 f 

1 1 

1 869 1 

1 6,804 11 

1 

1 56*81 

ON 

PARADISE ROOTSTOCKS (COLE’S BUOHTPROOP). 


1914-27 . I 

1 *® w 

1 7,974 8 



1 17*26 


1928-34 . 1 

\ 6 >1 


1 1,663 12 

1 9,638 4 

1 

1 83*08 

intermediate STEMPIECES GRAFTED ON NORTHERN SPY ROOTSTOCKS 


ON DUNN’S SEEDUNG STEMPIECES. 



1912 to 1934 .... 1 

e 1 

10,792 6 1 

1,346 10 1 

12,138 16 1 

! 11*09 

1 87-96 



ON ROKEWCOD STEMPIECES. 



1912 to 1934 .... 1 

« 1 

13,176 7 1 

1,789 2 1 

14,965 9 1 

11*96 

1 108-46 


ON WINTER MAJETIN STEMPIECES. 



1914-27 .1 

*6 \ 1 

3,602 5 1 

726 4 1 

4,327 9 ! 

16*76 


1928-34 .1 

5 /I 

1 

1 

i 


1 44*62 



ON PARADISE STEMPIECES. 



1914-27 .1 

*6 -11 

3,966 4 1 

733 13 1 

4,699 1 1 

16-62 1 

41*68 

1928-34 . 1 

6 /I 

I 

1 

1 

1 



ON ROME BEAUTY STEMPIECES. 



1916-27 . 1 

tio\\ 

14,293 13 

2,778 7 

17,072 4 

16*27 ! 

106*38 

1929-34 . 1 

•6 /I 




1 



* TwdTB 4a«cs of ShooUey in all seotioiia were t( 9 .graflied to Oianny Smith in 1927. 
t Foot tswa of Baldtnn in all aaotlooB 'ware top-grafted to Taema. 1929. 

^ Vonr treaa of BaldwiB in all aeotions were top-grafted to Statesman. 1929. 
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t Six trees of Shockley top<worked to Granny South m 1927. ;( One tree only of Jonathan in the trial. 

^ One tree of Shockley top-iroiked to Granny Smith in 1927. § One tree of Shockley top-worked to Granny Smith in 1927. 













Tabcb XIV .—ShouAng the Tobd Yidda and Perceniagea of AppUs affecUd by StUer Pit borne by each of 3tx Varieties when grown on PIVB DIFFERENT 


















































of Shooklej topworked to Granny Smith in 1927. 
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Tablb XV.— Showing the Total Yields and Percentages of Apples Affected by Bitter Pit dome 
by TWELVE TBEE8 OF GRANNY SMITH Variety topgrafted in 1927 cw MATURE 
TREES OF SHOCKLEY and FOUR TREES EACH OF TA8MA AND STATESMAN 
Varieties topgrafted in 1929 on BALDWIN, 


The Periods of Oropping of these topgrafted Varieties together with the Rootstocks and Stem- 
pieces on whion the original Shockley and Baldwin Trees grew are stated in the Table. 


III 

No. 

of 

Trees. 

Top worked in 1927 on 
mature of trees Shockley 
growing on Northern Spy 
Rootstocks. 

Free 

from 

Bitter 

Pit. 

Affected 
by Bitter 
Pit. 

Total 

Crop. 

Per 

cent. 

Bitter 

Pit. 

Average 
Annual 
Yield 
per Tree. 




lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 




1929-34 

1929-34 

1929-34 

1929-34 

1929-34 

1929-34 


GRANNY SMITH. 


6 

Topworked on Shockley on 
Northern S^ Rootstocks 

4,792 0 

63 0 

4,845 0 

1*09 

134*58 

1 

Topworked on Shockley on 
Cole’s Paradise Rootstocks 

849 0 

j 14 0 

863 0 

1*62 

143*83 

1 

Toj^orked on Shockley on 
Winter Majetin 

81 8 

3 12 

1 85 4 

4*40 

14*33 

1 

1 

Topworked on Shockley on 
Cole’s Paradise Stempieoe 
on Northern Spy Root¬ 
stocks 

903 4 

4 8 

907 12 

0*60 

151*46 

1 

Topworked on Shockley on 
Winter Majetin Stempieoe 
on Northern Spy Root¬ 
stocks 

432 8 

8 8 

441 0 

! 

1*93 

73*60 

2 

Topworked on Shockl^ on 
Rome Beauty Stempieoe 
on Northern Spy Root¬ 
stocks 

1,667 12 

37 0 

1,604 12 

2*30 

133*11 


Total . 

8,626 0 

120 12 j 

8,746 12 

1*38 

— 


TASMA (DEMOCRAT). 

1933-34 I 4 I Topworked on Baldwin on I 822 0 I 12 8 
I I Northern Spy Rootstocks | I 


834 8 1 1-50 I 104*60 


1933-34 

1933-34 


STATESMAN. 


Topworked on Baldwin on 
Northern Spy Rootstocks 
Topworked on Baldwin on 
Rome Beauty Stempieces 
on Northern Spy Re¬ 
stocks 


Total 


320 0 

347 8 

1 8 

320 0 

349 0 

0*43 

80*00 

87*26 

667 8 

1 8 

660 0 

0*02 

**- 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


GONFEBENOE OF SOUTHERN BRANCHES. 

With an excellent attendance of delegates from Finniss, Strathalbyn, Port Elliot, 
Echunga, Vundi, Currency Creek, Aldinga, Inman Valley, Hope Forest, Behddere, Hartl^, 
and Mount Compass, Branches of the Agricultural Bureau in the Southern distriets held 
their first Conference at Mount Compass on 15th August. Mr. A. 8. Kidman presided, 
the Department of Agriculture being represented by Messrs. A. L. McEwin, M.L.C. 
(Chairman Advisory Board of Agriculture), W. J. Spafford (Deputy Direetor of Agri¬ 
culture), R C. Scott (Supervisor of Experimental Wcrk), H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy 
Instructor), C. F. Anderson (Poultry Expert), R. Hill, H. J. Apps, and H. H. Orchard 
(District Instructors), H. C. Pritchard (General (^retarj), and F. C. Bichards 
(Assistant Secretary). 

Mr. R. U. Martin (member Advisory Board of Agriculture), in declaring the Con¬ 
ference open, expressed pleasure at the interest that settlers in the Southern districts 
wero takmg in the work of the Agricultural Bureau, which was evidenced by the 



Delegates at the Bouthem Oonferenoe* Konat Oompass, 15th August 1086. 

particularly fine attendance at the opening session. He recalled the fact that some 
years ago the country in the vicinity of Mount Compass was regarded as some of the 
most hopeless in South Australia, but since that time the country had taken on an 
entirely different aspect. With tho clearing of the land, the application of intelligent 
methods and fertilisers, the country had been brought to a high state of productivity. 
The remarkable figures put up by the dairy herds of Messrs. 0. Verco and H. B. Peters, 
and the outstanding success achieved in the raising of sheep aud fat lambg by Messrs. 
A. S. Kidman and 0. Simpson, were sufiS-cient answer to those who doubted the agri¬ 
cultural future of the districts represented 1^ the Conference. 

During the discussion on a paper, '^Experiences in Clearing Scrub in the Mount 
Compass District,” read by Mr. H. J. Sneyd (Mount Compaas), the Hon. A. L. 
McEwin, who was speaking at a Conference for the first time in his official capacity of 
Chairman of the Advisory Board, congratulated Mr. Sn^d on writing an excellent paper. 
He made special reference to the final paragraph of Mr. Sneyd ’a paper which read as 
follows:—would like to remark on the wonderful way in wMdi the older established 
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settlers go out of their way to assist any newcomer who goes to them for advice. 
Things are pointed out^ and it must have saved many now settlers pounds and pounds^ 
besides stopping them starting on wrong lines.<<That,” said Mr. McEwin, 
^'expressed in a few words the sentiment underlying the Agricultural Bureau.” From 
the discussion that followed,the reading of the paper, he was pleased to learn that 
settlers appreciated the services and advice given by the officers of the Department 
of Agriculture. Very little was spent on agricultural education in South Australia, 
less than any of the other States, and that, he considered, was a condition which 
should not exist in a State whi^ was so dependent on primary production. The best 
way to increase those services was by expressions of appreciation, such as had been 
given in the dicussion of the paper. 

Other papers were read as follows:—”Making the Most of a Small Holding,” 
VV. F. Beads (Inman Valley); ”Trees for Shelter and Timber,” J. W. Crompton 
(Port Elliot); ”Control of Noxious Weeds,” F. C. Keen (Port Elliot) ; ”How to Make 
Farming Pay,” H. A. Eckert (Belvidere). 

Departmental officers took part in the discussion following the reading of the 
papers, and the following resolutions were carried:—”That the 1936 Conference be held 
at Inman Valley”; ”that the Advisory Board be asked to request the combined 
Governments of the Commonwealth to unite m an endeavour to publish a Noxious 
Weeds Beference Book for the use of Education Departments of all States of the 
Commonwealth, and that this resolution be included on the Congress agenda.” 

On the motion of Mr. J. Iludd (Hartley), seconded by Mr. W. Muldoon (Hope 
Forest), it was decided to ask the Government to retain Mr. B. Hill as the district 
agricultural instructor for the Southern districts. The resolution was supported by 
Messrs. J. Bice (Echunga), C. Bevan (Hope Forest), A, S. Kidman (Mount Compass), 
and carried imanimously. 

Conference conduded with an address on his visit to Argentine, South Africa, and 
New Zealand, by Mr. W. X Spafford. 
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PAFERS READ AT CONFERENCES. 

MURRAY LANDS WEST, KAROONDA, 6th AUGUST, 1985. 

IS THE FABMER AH ASSET OB A UABILTTY TO THE OOMBCUKITT? 


[E. L. OowLED, Borrika.] 

The idea that the farmer can no longer be looked upon as the backbone of the country 
seems to be gaining ground, because in recent years the Commonwealth Government has 
set up a new department to administer and control many fazmera* affairs; and it is 
thought that it is the community which is supporting the farmer, instead of the farmer 
supporting the community. 

What does an average faimer produce in real wealth that is needed Uy the com¬ 
munity? An average farmer can be taken as one who grows 1,000 bags of wheat each 
year, runs a flock of 200 sheep, from which he produces 150 lambs and cuts 2,0001bs. 
of wool at lOlbs. per sheep. He ajso runs 100 head of poultry, from whidi he gets 
SOOdoz. eggs, and keeps three cows, from which he makes SOOlbs. of butter to sell. These 
flgures may not be quite accurate, but for the purpose of this paper very near the 
average farmer’s production. 

How many people does this one farmer provide with the necessities of life (food 
and clothing)? The average consumption of bread for each person for one year is 
estimated to take Sbush. of wheat; therefore, this farmer provides the staff of life for 
600 people for one year. The 150 lambs produced at an average weight of 321bs. each 
total 4,SOOlbs., allowing 41bs. per person per week, this will keep 22 people in meat for 
one year. The 2,0001bs. of greasy wool is equal to l,0001bs. of clean wool and by 
making half that quantity into men’s suits and half into blankets (61be. of wool to 
make a suit and 71bs. a double blanket), material is manufactured for S3 men’s suits 
and 71 double blankets. The butter produced from the cows would give Hb. butter to 
10 people for one year; and the SOOdoz. eggs would enable 52 people to have 1 egg for 
breakfast each day for 1 year. Thus this farmer supplies directly a large number of 
people with food and clothing. 

Some of the indirect beneflts are, flrst, there is the labour employed in the transport 
of his goods to the consumer; the machinery to be made and used and the labour 
employed in the making of his wheat into* flour and bread, his wool into clothing, &c. 
Add to this, the making of machinery he requires to produce this wealth, the manufac¬ 
ture and transport of his super, comsacks, fencing material, and the thousand and one 
things required on the farm. Can it be doubted that each farmer is a very real asset, 
and each one that goes out of production means a substantial reduction in the real 
wealth of the community? 

One would naturally conclude that anyone producing so much that the community 
needed would at least get sufficient monetary return in exchange for it to pay the cost 
of production, and for him and his family to live in comfort, to educate his family, and 
make some profits to put by for an adverse season. But that such is not the case is 
proved by the huge sum of farmers’ debts, the need of bounties and Farmers Assistanoe 
Boards, and Debt Adjustment Boards. And because the community takes all this wealth 
and hands bads so little in money to the farmer in exchange, and he is unable to pay his 
way, he is told he is no longer,the backbone of the country, and is looked upon by many 
as a liability. 

The purpose of this paper is to diow that he still is, and abvays must be, not a 
liability but a very real asset. 
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SOME EXPEBIENOES WITH FBUITOBOWZNa IN INE MURRAY MATiLBE, 

[W. B. Trestrail, Coomandook.] 

Fruit can be successfully grown in the mallee in a 15in. rainfall without irrigation. 
I planted a small fruit garden a number of years ago, and have grown good fruit of 
the following kinds:—^Apples, apiicots, pears, and figs. Plums and peaches can be 
considered, but have not done so well as the first-mentioned fruits. In selecting a site 
for a garden, choose if possible a sandy rise, with a good clay subsoil. 

If finances permit, net in the garden to save damage from rablnts, hares, and 
possibly sheep or pigs. If the trees should be attacked, and the bark eaten off or 
in any way seriously damaged, bind the tree with wet day and tie bagging around the 
A gooA ^^7 protect the trees is to whitewash the trunks, adding a little 
horse or cow manure to make it more effective in stiddng to the tree. 

When laying out the garden, plant a breakwind of trees around the outside. Sugar 
gums aro good, but pines are better, either the Aleppo or Stone Pines. Almond trees 
could be also considered, as they will show a profit if the right kind are planted. 

The trees should be planted in June or July, when the subsoil is thoroughly wet. 
Plough the ground in strips about 8ft. to 10ft. wide, to leave a strip that will counter¬ 
act tho drift in the summer. Prepare the holes about 1yd. square and about 2ft. deep. 
Loosen the bottom well and mix about a kerosene bucketful of old stable manure^ 
Superphosphpate is not iisuitable for fruit trees. Bo not plant the trees too close, 24ft. 
should be ample. The following varieties can he recommended:—^Apples: Cleopatra, 
C^lengyle Bed, Gravenstein, Jonathan, Borne Beauty, and Granny Smith. Apricots: 
Riverside and Moorpark. Pears: Clapp’s Favourite, Duchess, Packham’s Triumph, 
and Howell. Figs: White Turkey and White Genoa. 

Nectarines may be raised direct from seedlings, and figs and mulberries planted from 
cuttings. Vines could be planted near the house and trellised. Good returns have 
been obtained from Sultanas and Black Prince. Others should also do well. These 
can be planted from cuttings. 

The trees should be pruned in July, keeping the middle thinned out to let! the light 
into the centre of the tree. The ground should be ploughed in strips about the end 
of August or before the middle of September to check the drift sand. 

If a bore o^ good water is convenient, the garden can be irrigated. A small garden 
is a useful hobby, as well as a saving in cash in the purchasing of fruit. 

MY METHOD OF OROPPINa. 

[J. Bullbr, Yurgo.] 

After having tried several ways of cropping, I find that four years’ rotation, 
fallow, wheat or oats, grazing, and grazing, is the best. Providing there is a good 
stand of Wimmera Rye Grass, which is not overrun with useless plants or bushes, and 
if there is little or no grazing owing to the growth of useless plants and bush, then 
a three-years’ rotation is best. Wimmera Rye Grass is not subject to take-all, so 
that it helps to control the ravages of this disease, and reduces the loss to a minimum. 

Before fallowing, graze the paddock as much as possible with sheep. See that the 
plough is in good order, and do not put the horses on to fallowing as soon as seeding 
is finidied. Give them at least a week’s rest and stable feed them during that time. 
Any Igrpe of plough will do for fallowing, providing that it will do a good job. This 
year I am using the disc plough, ploughing 2in, to ‘Sin. deep. If it is wet, and the 
work is being done fairly early, I plough 3in. to 4in., but lessen the depth toward the 
end. 

Fallow as early as possible for the following reasons :—A greater storage of soil 
water, increased supply of air, a better seed bed; soil bacteria are more active during 
wet weather, and more plant food is made available for the coming crop. 
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Next comes borrowing, which is done across the ploughing, with harrowe fitted with 
patent points or shares. These cultivate, help to kill weeds, break up any lumps, and 
assist in, the control of drift, by leaving the surface ridged. Harrowing is not done 
again unless at least iin. of rain falls in October or during harvest, then as much 
land as possible is gone over and the work stopped as soon as dust starts to rise. 

Autumn is the next working, and if blessed with more than ^in. of rain, harrows are 
worked the next day. Do not wait for it to stop raining, but be sure to again go 
over the piece which received the first working, because the weeds will have started 
to grow. 

Seedino Operations. 

As a {rule oats are sown about the second or third week in April, but before doing 
so see that the drill is m perfect order. Pay particular attention to the boots and 
scrapers, for it is very important that the seed should fall on the seed bed before any 
dry sand or loose soil 

Tor oats for hay, the early varieties such as Early Kherson^ Mulga, &c., are 
favoured, and late varieties for grain, Algerian, Guyra, &c. They cover the ground 
quickly, which helps control the drift. The early varieties of oats can be cut and 
in the stack before the wheat is ready for reaping. Often with the late varieties the 
hay has to be left out until after reaping, and loses a lot of its feeding value. 

Before drilling, cultivate with harrows with points on, and double harrow wherever 
necessary. If cultivating with harrows fitted with patent points, they may appear 
to be doing a good job, but in some places they make an uneven seed bed. This is 
the reason for double harrowing. I also harrow after drilling. For oats, sow about 
SOlbs. of seed and 901bs. of super, 45 per cent. Start sowing on the let of May, 
using a late variety. The land is again cultivated with harrows with points on, and 
the work continued until the weeds are too big for the harrows to deal with; then 
the cultivator is started. 1 sow from 451b8. to fiOlbs. of seed and as mueh super as 
finances will allow. This year I sowed 3 051bs. The seed is all recleaned before sowing 
and pickled with copper carbonate. * 

33IBDS AND THEIR VAIiDE TO THE MAN ON THE LAND. 

[M. F. Ballard, Coomandook.] 

Quite a number of men realise the value of birds in controlling pests of various 
kinds, but there are those who cannot see any good in any of them. 

Birds that come under the heading of meat eaters include eagles, hawks, crows, Ac. 
They are usually shot on sight or destroyed in some way. Most farmers have to take 
steps to destroy rabbits, and the dead rabbits are left lying about to become breeding 
grounds for blowflies. These millions of flies would do untold damage if it were not 
for the fact that large numbers of the maggots are destroyed by crows, Ac. The 
•crows do an enormous amount of good in clearing up dead carcasses, and if they do 
kill a sheep now and again, it is usually because that tfiieep is too weak to get up. 
The crow does more good than the blowfly does harm. The same applies to eagles. 
One not infrequently sees eagles’ nests with the bones of innumerable rabbits lying 
under them. Those birds also dispose of a lot of carrion. 

Grows, choughs, magpies, and all other strong-billed birds also account for huge 
numbers of grasshoppers, and after the last visit from those pests landholders diould 
be more careful of the birds that they destroy. It is easy enough to destroy tiie 
birds, but then the countless thousands of insect pests they used to keep in ehedc will 
overrun the country. 

Another elass of meat eaters, those whieh destroy insects and grubs, perform a very 
valuable work. They dispose of millions of insects that, if allowed to breed unmolested 
for a few months, would be a menace to the community. 
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The starling—an imported bird—does some damage, too; but these birds were 
responsible for killing thousands of grasshoppers last year. 

The seed eaters include pigeons, quails, sparrows, The pigeons will eat wheat 
when they get a chance, and sparrows are a nuisance when they build nests in the 
roof of the house or sheds and in implements, but there is nothing dse that they de 
that can be counted as bad. On the other side of the ledger is the fact that they like 
small seeds, and eat numbers of weed seeds that would otherwise be a pest. An 
examination of the crops of a few pigeons showed that there was hardly ever any 
wheat or oats in them, but mostly the smaller seeds of weeds such aa clovers, stinkwort,. 
turnip, Ac. 

Quails hardly ever worry crops, but live almost entirely on weed seeds and grubs. 
The study of birds is an absorbing one, and if every farmer went to the trouble, he 
would soon And out just how valuable an ally they are to him. 

Leave patches of scrub so that the birds may find sanctuary and breed there. Farmers 
will be more than repaid for the few acres of scrub, by the amount of good the birds 
will do 


THE HORSE ON THE FARM. 

[G. SUTHEBLAKD, OopeviUe.] 

On a large proportion of farms, the horse is the most neglected unit. He does 
not get half the care and attention that he is entitled to. 

It does not matter what the team is like, so long as the animals are evenly matched. 
Bo not keep a horse that is slow and a pointer”; he is only an annoyance to the 
driver and the rest of the team. 

Fecdin^.-^This is the part of horse management which is most neglected. On numbers 
of fanns there can be seen a yard with feeders around it. On others, bI shed with a 
manger in it, and ten or perhaps fifteen or more horses are turned loose into it, with 
the result that the ^^boss” takes up enough room for three or four horses, and ]fche 
timid horse stands back, and perhaps gets his feed after the others have finished. 

It is much better to tie up eaeh horse, then the teamster knows just how much each 
horse is getting, and if one horse has not eaten his breakfast, it is very noticeable, 
and can be .treated accordingly, while with the looee feeding method it is quite easy 
for a horse not to have eaten his feed, and be overlooked. He is taken out to the 
paddock and is later found to be unfit for worl^ resulting in much loss of time. 

The proper way to keep horses is to have a stable—a straw one will do—^with a 
stall for each horse; and tie up each horse, also a peg in the post alongside his head 
to take collars, homes, and winkers. 

There are two wrong ways of feeding horses. The man who underfeeds, and the 
man who tips in too mnch at a time. I recommend feeding four times a day and then 
giving each horse as mu<di as he will dean np, and no more with supper the> heaviest 
feed. 

Ai|(er feeding a team for three or four days, one ean judge how much the horsee 
will eat fairly accurately. There is no need to mention what happens to the team that 
is underfed. The man who tips in too much feed, will not get the best rcpults from his 
horses or feed. At the next feeding time go to the feeder and pick up a handful of 
feed which was left over and smell it, it is tainted and sour after the breathing and 
nosing about by the horses. 

I am a firm believer in feeding plenty of oats, in fact, I do not think horsep can be 
given too many oats, provided it is worked up to them gradually and they are working 
heavily. When working, feed on good hay, chaffed oaten for preference—with three 
horses to a kmsene tin of crush^ oats. Sometimes give more or less according to 
the work, that is, for breakfket and tea—no oats for the night feed. 
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When feeding nosebags in the paddock for dinner give mostly all oats and between 
six or seven double handsful to each horse. They do not take long to eat it, and the 
hones are better for it as they are not overfal. 

Grooming and Clipping ,—^Besides making him feel and look better, there is no better 
time than, when grooming in the morning, to find out if the horse has any tender spots 
on the shoulders, for by paying attention when grooming it will be noticed that he eases 
away from the brush if there is any soreness. 

While speaking of grooming, one cannot pass over the importance of clipping horses 
in the Autumn. When 1 first came to South Australia, I was amazed to notice that no 
one clipped their horses, and when I did clip mine, it was predicted that they would die, 
but such was not the case. 

In clipping the horse, 1 take oft all the hair:on the belly, trace high, up round the 
shoulders and in between all four legs. Think for a minute and it will be realised how 
mueh cooler and freer a horse must be to work with all that hair off. He sweats very 
little and dries very quickly at night, and is not the wot coated and miserable looking 
object that one secs in the mornings towards the end of sowing time. 

Another point in favour of clipping is that there is not so much hair on the shoulders 
to become matted, hence there is less chance of sore shoulders. 

Sameesing and Sore Shoulders ,—The collars should be close-fitting, not too wide, nor 
too long. It is preferable to run the risk of dboking a horse down now and again than 
have the collar too (big. Big collars are the cause of many sore shoulders. 

The hames should be fitted well up to the collar, with the draft hook fairly high up 
from the point of the shoulders, for it is on the points of the shoulder that most sores 
•occur. It is a very common fault to see the points of hames hanging down; two, three 
and even four inches from the collar. That is another source of sore shoulders. The 
hames should fit snugly around the collar and should be strapped tight. 

Sore shoulders axe chiefly caused by carelessness, lack of humanity and bad manage¬ 
ment. If a horse has a little lump on the shoulder in the morning, examine the collar 
for the cause. If it is rough, use n hammer or bottle on it. If the cause cannot 
be traced, cut a hole in a sugar bag to flt over the tender spot, and it will probably 
not go any further. Do not leave it and think it will be all right in a couple of days. 
Instead, there will be a raw spot. Other methods are to change the collar or alter the 
position of the draft hook on the hames. A change of hames sometimes has the desired 
effect. Too many oats do not cause sore shoulders. More sores are .caused from the 
lack of oats. 

TForkiw^.-—When starting a team after a week or two's spell, give the horses an 
hour or two's work each day for the first few days, so that their shoulders will not 
scald. If they are inclined to be free, endeavour to restrain them a little. 

It is always advisable to load light on farm work. Put in an extra horse or two, 
so that they can walk along, instead of making heavy work of it. It will be found 
to be cheaper at the end of the year. I always work the team tandem, using pulley 
idiains. This method keeps the horses straight ahead of the implement, which makes 
a marked difference with harvesting machinery. 

If a team i's fed and handled on the lines suggested, with a ^ good man in charge, 
the owner will have something to be proud of, and what is more, will not be far behind 
the tractor man at the end of five years on a malloe farm. 

THE FHT0BE 07 THE KOBBAT ICAIdUBE. 

[B. Euuot, Kulkawirra.] 

The subject of^lhe paper is one which is exereidng the minds of a large number of 
people at the present time, because there seems to bd a danger of* some of the partly 
cleared country reverting to scrub, to become a worse menace |to the cleared country 
than if it had never been touched, because it will now grow enough feed to breed a 
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supply of rabbits to overrun the surrounding country, and this county has been 
cleared at the expense of much hard work, with very little return, to the men who are 
losing it 

That the loss of this country is going to be a loss to the State goes without say^gi 
for in its {natural state it was practically valueless, but as soon as it was occupied and 
the occupier began to work it, it began to bring in revenue to the State. It is common 
knowledge that the mallee lines have been the best paying ones in the State, carrying 
as they have done large loads of heavy freight. 

Wheatgrowing under present conditions is not a paying proposition, and the only 
hope for the future seems to be in providing feed and carrying larger numbers of 
sheep where sheep are already being carried, and in getting sheep on to all partially 
cleared land on which there are no sheep at present. A mallee farm without sheep can 
only be run at, a loss. It will bo necessary to fallow an area of land every year for 
the purpose of growing feed for sheep. Wimmera Bye grass seems to be the most 
suitable pasture plant, it is easily and cheaply established. In growing feed for sheep 
on fallow, include a small quantity of Wimmera Bye grass seed with whatever cereal 
is sown to provide the main feed crop, unless it is intended to fallow the area so used 
for a crop the year following the feed period. Lucerne does reasonably well, 
but it is fairly hard to establish, and rather expensive. One great need is for some 
suitable plant to grow on fallow to prevent drift, and to provide feedi for sheep at the 
same time. Some hardy plant of the pea family, such as tares, could be tried for this 
purpose. The conservation of fodder as ensilage has been recommended, and may be 
of value, especially as feed for lambing ewes. The one obstacle appears to be labour, 
both in handling in the green stage, and later in feeding. 

Each year foxes are responsible for the loss of many lambs. Foxes are very trouble¬ 
some in large paddocks, particularly where there are bushes growing. They will kill 
big strong lambs several weeks old at times, but most damage is done while the lambs 
are very young. Some of these losses might be overcome by yarding the ewes in a 
small paddock and feeding with ensilage, so that the ewes will not run away through 
hunger and leave their lambs behind in the mornings, and will also come in towards 
camp in the evening. 

FINNAROO LINE BRANCHES, LAMEROO, 8th AUGUST. 

PAT LAMB BBEBDINa IK THE MAIiUBB. 

[B. A. JSNSINS, Lameroo.] 

The majority of farmers in Mallee areas imagine that the greater the variety of lambs 
in their flocA greater the enchantment. It is not uncommon, on inspecting a fanner's 
rams, to sec about half a dozen different colours, breeds, and shapes, and the ewes 
generally show just as wide a variation. 

There are one or two salient features to bo considered by those who contemplate 
lamb breeding. First, will the flock be managed primarily for the local or export 
market f and, of equal importance, what type of lamb is in demand in that market f 
Having decided these two points, the next decision is as to what type of parents 
should be used to produce those lambs, and at the same time adapt themselves to local 
conditions. 

Unless the farmer is prepared to hand feed extensively, a very early lamb is not 
jnstifled, because the average season does not .open soon enough. If the lambs are of 
the Dorset or Suffolk type and they get a check, they take too longi to recover, so 
that supplementary feeding must be added to the grazing to obtain the top prices of 
the early markets. 
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Catering for the export trade is where the average farmer goes astray. The export 
buyer does not want a long-legged, loose-loined oercass, nor does he want half a dozen 
different types. If farmers read reports on overseas shipments, they would be able 
to form some idea as to what is required by consumers. 

The Southdown or Hampshire is the ideal type of sire for producing export lambs. 
Their progeny matures quickly, will recover from a lean time more quickly than any 
other breed, and the results of the lamb competitions during the last few years must 
surely have served the purpose for which the Advertieer proprietors in their wisdom 
inaugurated them. 

For ewes, the big-framed crossbred is undoubtedly the best mother, but there are 
other factors to be considered by the farmer^ such as tractability and the wool clip. 
Most farmers ’ fences are not of the best, and, as ^e crossbred is a notorious fencer, 
the big-framed Merino or the Gorriedale is suggested. 

In eonclusion, use suffleient rams of one pure breed, study the consumers’ require¬ 
ments, feed the sheep well and handle them quietly, and do not market the lambs until 
they are ready. 


HOW TO BBEAK A OOX»T. 

[G. H. B. Boss, Pinnaroo.] 

To break an unbroken colt, have a good yard and a good strong )t>pe about 40ft. 
long with a loop about 2ft. 8in. long. A long loop )is advisable, fior it gives a double 
rope around the horse’s neck instead of a single rope where the short loop is used; 
it also prevents the horse from choking, because the end of the long loop will not pull 
over the knot tied in it. Have a stick about 10ft. or 12ft. long—a bamboo preferred 
for its lightness and less danger of injuring the horse. Drive the horse into a comer 
and pat him with the stick, all the time watching the horse’s eye, patting all over 
his body and head. When the horse allows the stick to be put over his hea^ without 
taking much notice, put the loop of rope over the end of the stiek, allowing enough 
ropo to make a large enough sling to slip easily over the horse’s head. When the 
sling has been secured over the horse’s head, see tha^ it is well up on the head, with 
the knot of the loop wdl under his throat. 

Have the ausistant take the end of the rope around a strong post about 18in. above 
ground. This height will give less strain on the post and also help to 'prevent the rope 
from getting between the horse’s ears, which is dangerous. Have the horse fairly dose 
to the post, say, about 6ft. Have a man hold the other end of the rope by taking 
it around another post, making it easy for him to hold as the horse is pulling against 
him. By no means tie the rope until the horse has had a few good pulls. After the 
horse has stopped straining on the rope, approach him from the left, about level with 
his shoulder, with one hand extended, watching his eye all the time; pat him, talk 
to him eoaxingly, and give him to understand that you are 'his friend. Obtain a 
leather headstall without a bit. Undo the noseband, unbudde the headstrap. 
Approach the horse with the headstrap in the eortended band, and allow fbe borse to 
feel the headstall with his nose. Slip the headstrap over his head, rubbing him 
with one hand gently all the time. Buckle the headstrap. Do the same with the nose- 
strap. Hold the bit, slip a hand under his diin,,buckle the bit on the off side drst, 
hold the bitstrap on the near side, press the thumb against his gum, and dip the bit 
into his mouth, and then buckle. a light strap—the hames-strap of buggy bamess 
win do. Slip fbe strap into tbe off side of tbe bit ring, pass it nnder the Afa to the bit 
ring on the near side and bnekle, to allow the bit to play freely in tbe horse’s month. 
This is to prevent tbe horse pnlling the bit ring into his 'month; also, ft is easier 
for the man on the end of tbe reins when the bone is untied. The borse is now 
fully haltered. 
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Put a good rein eu the near bit ring, Blacken the tie rope, gently ■im^VAw the loop 
and take it off the horse's head. Now let the horse move around in the yard with the 
rein on the near side. Let him feel the rein gently at first, then make him move around 
in a drole to the left. Approach him and pat him, but be firm; also give him to 
understand that you are his master. 

When the hors© reins fairly well to the near side, put the rein on the off side bit ring 
and make him circle around to the off side for a while. Then put a rein on eadi 
side and make him stop and start at command. This should be enough for the colt's 
first lesson. Tie him up to a strong post at the manger with a bowline knot so that 
it pay be untied without trouble. 

When the horse is sufficientlj trained to be put into the team, put him on the near 
side. Havo a quiet horse next to him with a light rope doubly tied in a small loop 
just below the horse’s hame hook. Put a rope halter over the colt’s leather headstall 
and tie it into the loop of the hames of the horse next to him, just long enough 
to prevent the oolt pulling on the rope halter when coupled up. Wken fully hornessed, 
keep a spare rem on him foi the first lound or t^o, but being tied to the other 
horses' hamos the oolt has very little chance of getting away. Put the colt on the neir 
side of the team. All buckles are on the near side, and he has not the chance of 
loafing by letting his end of the swing rest against the double swing, which he has 
if put in the middle of the team. 

To be a good horseman one must be fearless, be a lover of horses, and have unlimited 
patience. Use an open headstall for breaking young horses. Winkers should not be 
used altogether until the horse has worked for a time. If the colt does not take 
kindly to breaking in, or, if ho is a kicker, tie up the near front log by putting a loop 
around his fetlodc. Pass the rope over his withers and pull it through under his girth. 
Lift his leg by pulling up, and let an assistant take up the slack of the rope. Pass it 
over the body again and under his girth, and the colt will be helpless. Let him caper 
around the yard on three legs. Keep pulling his head to the left, or else the rope 
over his withers will work over his body. Let him kneel and struggle until he is 
fully exhausted. Trim the tail and feet while the colt is tied up|, and you will find 
that you have full control over hlnn and he cannot do b imwAlf any harm. 

OAK MOBE TJiSE BE hlABE OF THE DEPABTBAEKT OF AOBIOULTUBE 

AND THE AaBIOULTUBAZi BXJBEAH BY THE SCAN ON THE LAND. 


[L, Orwbll, Lameroo.] 

Primary producers in South Australia have in the Department of Agriculture a 
splendid organisation which is capable bf doing a lot more to help improve the position 
of the people on the land and the State in general, provided sufficient funds are made 
available for the department to carry out the hecessary work. 



BARLEY 


We have large Overms Representation, and are in constant 
touch with the World’s Markets,^ and atrongly advise Growers, 
before selling elsewhere, to submit samples to us (or valuation. 

Delivery taken at anv Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK a CO., 

«BAinBO(iK ogAmsa, gntHAM vnaaer, adblaiob. 
nuraeni: omAi ssss sat ssss. 
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During recent years^ much has been said of 'the fall in quality of exportable primary 
products. If the quality and grading of products are not in keeping with what is 
demaaded by the buyersi then it becomes the duty of the Department of Agriculture 
to investigate the reason why, with a view to putting the producers in the way of 
supplying products of the quality and grading demanded the purchaaers. 

Probably the greatest problem facing the State is the absorption of the labour 
power of its people. Secondary industries cannot anticipate much further expansion 
owing to geographical position, therefore rural primary production will have to be 
resorted to as a means of absorbing labour power. 

In the good rainfall districts, the South and South-East offer possibilitieB, but the 
area is limited, and, in the case of the South-East, heavy expenditure would be involved 
in reolaimiug and draining. During the last 25 years, large areas of Mallee lands 
have been brought into occupation, much of the land being in the light wainfall area 
be}*ond Goyder’s line, and consisting of medium to very light land. These areas offer 
opportunity for experimental work, for in the early stages of development, cereal 
growing on the light land is a losing proposition, and, as a result, many have had to 
leave their blocks. Land such as this provides scope for extensive experimental work, 
with a view to ascertaining whether the light sandy land can be successfully occupied. 
Public facilities, such as railways and schools, have in most cases been put in these 
districts; in many eases roads require improvement. 

With the opening up of so much light country, another problem is beginning to 
assmi: itself, namely, sand drift This is another field for experimental work, with 
a view to overcoming a problem that will really become serious when all the scrub 
roots and natur^ vegetation are worked out of the soil. 

The economic position has altered very considerably during the last 20 years, and 
as a result those engaged in rural primary production have had to <meet very high 
production costa. 

These fall both directly and indirectly on primary production and cannot be passed 
on to someone else, as is done in the highly protected secondary industries, because the 
primary producer has, in most instances, to sell his produce at world parity. Can 
the Agricultural Bureau, representing all rural primary producing interests, help the 
man on the land to overcome the difficulties mentionedf There is a limitation on the 
Agricultural Bureau when a question becomes political; however, a fow alterations in 
the constitution would smooth away the difficulty mentioned. What a great service 
the Agricultural Bureau could render the man on the land if a Chamber of Bural 
Primary Production was formed by the Agricultural Bureau to work oo-operatively with 
ItL The chamber would be comipetent to hjandle Customs duties, taxation questians, 
matters appertaining to Acts of Parliament, and the numerous questions arising from time 
to time affecting the man on the land. 

Probably the hardest problem to solve is Customs duties, because it more often 
than not operates indirectly and tends to give traders advantages to the disadvantage 
of the primary producer. 

It is time something definite was done with a view to approaching the machinery 
manufacturers concerning the standardisation of agricultural machinery and duplicate 
parts, with a view to reducing the cost of machinery and duplicate parts and cost 
of distribution of same. 

A few matters that would come within the scope of work of a chamber of primary 
production have been mentionfid; many others present themselres daily—matters whieh 
are of considerable importance to the man on the land. 
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The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture wae held on Wednesday, 
28th August, 1935, there being present Messrs. J. W. Sandford (Vieo-Ghairman), 
who presided, B. H. Martin, &. Shepherd, Geo. Jeffrey, A. M. Dawkins, P. J. Baily, 
A. J. A. Koch, Dr. A. £. V. Biehardson, Professor A. J. Perkins, and H. G. Pritchard 
(Secretary). Apologies were received from Messrs. H. N. Wicks and A. J. Oooke. 

Congress. —The Secretary reported that His Excellency the Governor had intimated 
that he would be pleased to deliver the opening address at tiio 46th Annual Congress. 

Branch to he Closed, —The Board decided to close the Overland Comer Branch. 

Nev) Branches, —^A])proval was given to tho formation of a Branch at Briinptou 
Lake with the following as foundation members:—G. Dodd, V. I>odd, J. Dodd, 
A. Haines, A. Montgomerie, M. Aikonhoad, M. Dunstan, £. S. Ashnmn, P. H. Wagner, 
H, Hefird, J. Clothier, B. Bodgers. Conditional approval was also given to the 
formation of Branches at Devlin^s Pound, Pinbong (Women’s) and Georgetown 
(Women’s). 

Life Members, —Approval was given to the appointniont of the following life 
members:—^H. H. Howard, Patina; S. Shepherd, Kybybolito; B. Schenseher, Monarto 
SouGi; L. N. Mills, Willowie; W. G. Crawford, Saddleworth; H. M. Parsons, 'F. C. 
Keen, J. W. Crompton, H. J. dagger. Port Elliot. The congratulations of members of 
the Board were extended to Mr. Shepherd, who was present at the meeting. 

New Members. —^The following names were approved for addition to the rolls of 
existing Branches:—^Alma—N. M. Freebaim, P. McD. Smyth, A. B. Smyth, H. L. 
Smyth, L. S. Smyth, B. M. McKenzie, M. McKenzie, J. L. C. Freebaim, C. Frecbairn, 
H. B. Freebaim; Appila-Yarrowie—^Arnold Wurst; Bulumbah Women’s—Mrs, W. 
Norris, Miss Alice Norris, Miss E. M. Swan, Mias L. M. Wohling; Baroota—^V. D. 
Pillion, H. Dahlenburg, jun.; Belalie Women’s—Mrs. A. H. Waltkie, Mrs. Jos. Bundle, 
Mrs. Jas. Sparrow; Berri—^P. C. Andrew, A. Campbell; Blackheath—^E. T. Talbot; Black 
Springs—A. Heinrich, W. P. Heinrich, jun,, O. Kermode, B. Heinrich, N. Heinrich, 
W. Heinrich, W. Hollis, S. Harding, G. Harding; Boors Plains—^H. B. East; Brentwood 
—J. H. McKenzie, Mervyn McKenzie, B. J. W. Longbottom; Brownlow—^Lawrence 
Bamm, Ivan Bamm, Bube. Smith, M. O. Steinbomer, F. W. Boocke, G. H. Boocke; Butler 
—Melvin Coleman, K. Stewart, H. G. Turner, C. S, Coleman, W. B. Tilly; Carey’s 
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Gully—H. V. Edwards, G. White, T. White, sen., W. Nicol, H. Nicol, F. Nieol, 

A. Squires, M. Cox, £. Little, W. Collins; Cooualpyn Women^s—^Mrs. £. Fox, Mrs. B. 
Chandler, Mrs. C. Todd, Miss Irene Todd, Moss Beatrice Todd, Mrs. C. Lambert, 
Mrs. I. Schoittelius, Mrs. J. Barrie, Mrs. B. M Coles, Miss A. Idmbert; Currency 
Creek—Jas. Elfenbien, Sydney Weinert, Baymond Hersey, Edward Smith, Alan Woods, 
Matthew Bix; Eurdia—^A. G. Polden, J. Polden, C. I. Phillis, J. Kildea, J. Y. 
Robertson, E. A. Wickens, E. W. Wickens; Euielia Women's—Miss P, Kildea; 
Fumiss—H. B. Mitchell; Green Patch—^D. Cash, H. Whillas, A. Whillas, C. H. Whillas, 

G. J. Whillas, E. O’Connor, H. Hender, A. Berrington, S. Sinclair, S. McFarlane; 
Hanson—Geoff Gask, Jack Gusk, Norman Sliapter, Jas. Burford, Bex Turner, Mrs. 
Woolaeott, Mrs. Goodridge; Hope Forest—^H. J. Hunter; Ealangadoo—-A. McCall; 
Ei Ki—^K. C. Catt, A. L. Jackson, J. Griffith, B. Griffith, F. Bbicher; Ebolunga— 

E. K. Butterfield; Eoppio—^F. G. Gardner, F. O. Wait, A. Wait, G. Low; Kulka- 
wirra—C. H. Biobin; Kyancutta—^T. L. Knight, L, J. Phillis, G. M. Groeke; 
Laura Bay—G. Barnett, F. J. Constable, W. Berry; Idpson—E. G. Barling; Lone 
Gum and Monash—J. Sawtell, T. W. Gainsborough, H. March; liopgwood— "W. 
Hughes; Malteo—Edward Ellis; Maltee Women’s—^Mrs. A. Edson, Mrs. E. Ellis; 
Mangalo Women’s—Mrs. O. E. Hannemann; MUlicent Women’s—Mrs. P. Sullivan, 
Miss Kathleen Ey; Minnipa—^W. Post, G. Potts; Mount Compass—0. B. Plaisted, 

B. Bishop, Alby. Simons, Goof. Stone, W. G. Hunter, H. Hunt, Vem. Martin, F. Simons, 

H. Brown, E. Miller, B. St. J. Proctor; Mount Gamblier—^B. Burnett, H. O. Knofell, 

A. M. Williams; Mudamuckla—^A. C. Watson, L. S. A. Burner, T. B, Zippel; MundaUa 
Women’s—^Miss F. Jones, Miss E. Jones, Miss M. L. Jones, Miss £. Humphreys; 
Myponga—^Br. Souter, E. C. Llewellyn, H. Groves; Narridy—Bruce Barley, Albt. Barley, 
Geo. Benshaw, Bon Button, Boy Barley, John Hill, H. Price, E. M. Klingner; Nelshaby 
Women’s—Miss Verna Noble, Miss Boreen Noble; Nunjikompita—^Harold Beattie, 
Qarenoe Gum, Horace J. Salmon; Owen— Li, Lake, M. McPharUn; Parrakie— 

F. W. Gravestocks; Parrakie Women’s—^Mrs. B. Catford, Mrs. M. Nicholls, Miss Linda 
Beelitz, Mrs. A. J. Boelitz; Penola—A. J. Bicketts, T. J. Marcus; Penola Women’s— 
Mrs. T. J. Marcus, Mrs. A. J. Bicketts; Petina—^BasU Mudge, J. Anderson; 
Plnnaroo—^Bert. Sheldon, A. H. Pitman; Pygery—^B, J. Heath; Pyg6ry Women’s— 
Mrs. Buth Bean, Mrs. W. Jones, Miss M. Wamock, Miss E. Woodrup, Mrs. J. H. 
Poster; Bed Hill—^Max Button; Bendelsham Women’s—^Mrs, L. Bedden; Roberts and 
Verran—G. E. Pedler; Eosedale—Erwin Bahlenburg, Oswald G. Bahlenburg; Saddle- 
worth—^Kevin Huppatz; Saddleworth Women’s—Mrs. H. E. Draper; Sheoak Log 
Women’s—^Miss L. Schwarz, Miss B. Schwarz; Snowtown Women’s--Mrs. N. H. 
Phillips, Mrs. B. Grigg; South Kinkerran—H. E. Gcrschwitz, B. W. Schulz, L Obst, 

B. Bix, G. Bittner, J. C, Scott-Todd, A. Arnold, B. E. Hasting, P. C. J, Marscliall, 
O. B. Linke, H. O. Linke, E. F. Heinrich, W. A. Heinrich, A. Graefe, E. M. B. Butsehke, 
L. Ames, S. W. A. Heinrich, O. H. Heinrich; Stockport—^H. A. Sandercock, C. Murray, 
Kingsley Rogers, T. Clayton, B. Higgins; Tantanoola Women’s—Mrs. L. B. Medhurst, 
Mrs. E. Randall, Miss Mona Pycroft, Mrs. Joe A. Lane, Mrs. J. Nitschke, Mrs. V. A. 
Crowe, Mrs. Joe Chant; Taplan—W. L. Flynn, H, L. Tomlinson, K. O, Waters; 
Wallala—Fred. A. Agers, John Morgan, H. V. Brown, Stanley Morgan, L. B. Morgan; 
Wandearah—^1\'. G. Dennis, Jas. Crouch, Norman Jacobs, Albert Vanstone, Alfred 
Greig, IT. W. Roberts, M. S. Ferme, C. C. Perry; Wasleys—Colin Carmichael, Wm. 
Carmichael; Watervale—E. Glaetzer, B. Wurfel; Weavers—^E. J. Algie^ Claude 
Warren, Ern. Warren; Whitwarta—W. N. Butler; Wilmington—C. A. Barker, Wilfred 
Zimmerman, B. G. Zimmerman, J. M. Modystack; Wilmington Women’s—^Mrs. G. 
Buguid, Mrs. Bert. Noll, Mrs. Herb. Noll, Mrs. O. V. Collins, Mrs. L. H. Btarwent, 
Mrs, 0. Hunt; Wudinna—Cyril Harm, Thos. Johnson, sen., Erold J. B. Oswald; 
Yadnarie—B. B. Stirling, C. E. Jenkins, B. BL Hughes, Alf. Todd. 

Conferences .—^The Secretary reported that Conferences would be held at Alawoona, 
Ist October; Butler, 8th Oetober; Yeelanna, 16th October; Wudiima, 18th October; 
and Lyndoch on 5th November. 

Several items were taken in committee. 
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IMFOBTS ASD EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., DURING 
MONTH OF JULY, 1986. 


Imports. 


Interatate^ 


Apples (bushels). 280 

Apples, Custard (bushels). 8} 

Bananas (bushels) . 16,284^ 

Citrus— 

Grape Fruit (bushels) . 44 

Oranges (bushels). 23 

Passion Fruit (bushels). 331 

Paw Paws (bushels). 11 

Pineapples (bushels . 1,123 

StrawTOrries (bushel). 1 

N^uts— 

Mixed (packages). 3 

Peanuts (bags) . 1,350 

Peanuts, Kernels (bags) . 90 

Beans (bushels) . 274 

Cucumbers (bushels) . 2 

Lettuce (bushel). 1 

Onions (bags) . 1,078 

Potatoes (bags). 9,740 

Potatoes, Sweet (bushels). 44 

Swedes (bags). 3 

Bulbs (packages) . 32 


Plants, Ornamental (packages) .... 105 

Boots, Grass (bag). 1 

Seeds (packages) . 48 

Trees, Fruit (packages). 69 

Trees, Ornamental (packages). 5 

Wine Casks (No.). 3,504 

Fumigated — 

Citrus— 

Grape Fruit (bushels) . 24 

Plants, Ornamental (packages) . 6 

Trees, Fruit (packages). 45 

Trees, Ornamental (packages).... 5 

Wine Casks (No.). 113' 

Rejected — 

Bananas (bushels) . 6 

Paw Paws (bushel) . 1 

Lettuce (bt^el). 1 

Potatoes (bags). 17 

Potatoes, Sweet (bushels). 5 

Plants, Ornamental (packages) .. 4 


Wine Casks (No.) 


Seeds, Ac. 

Canes. 

Coooanut Chests 
Corkwood. 


Overseas. 

(State Law.) 

. 1,953 Vumigatedr-^ime Casks (No.). 68 

Federal Quarantine Act. 


Packages, lbs. 


Packages. 


4,673 797,200 Tea chests .. 2,361 

89 — Fibre . 1,518 

626 — Plants . 2 

5 500 Timber. 113,656 


lbs. 


512,585 

no (No.) 
1,913,932 sup. ft. 


Exports. 


Federal Commerce Act. 




Packages. 



Packages. 

England. 

....Apples. 

1 

New Zealand ... 

... .Citrus— 



Citrus— 



Oranges... 

.... 22,080 


Oranges... 

.. 10,878 


Plants . 

9 


Trees . 

1 


Seeds . 

88 

India . 

....Apples. 

.. 684 

Singapore . 

,.. .Apples. 

50 


Vegetables* . 

31 


Citrus— 


Netherlands, 

Apples. 

.. 446 


Oranges... 

22 

East Indies 

Citrus— 



Pears . 

.... 90 


Oranges... 

86 


Vegetables* . 

.... 129 


Vegetables* . 

56 

Straits Settlements Vegetables* . 

15 


* Potatoes excluded. 
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DiOBT Ain) FABM PBODVOE MARKETS. 


A. W. Sandford & Co. Limited reported on 2/9/35:— 

Butter. —Weather conditions being congenial throughout August, butter production 
satisfactorily advanced and it was estimated that supplies at the end of the month 
were 60 to 70 per cent, higher than for the corresponding period last year. This 
meant that heavy quantities were exported and, fortunately, the London butter market 
steadily improved and at date of report was ruling at 96 b. to 978. per cwt. for choicest 
Kangaroo. Local butter market under the equalisation plan has remained steady at 
the following rates:—Choicest creamery fresh butter in bulk, Is. 2fd. per lb.; prints 
and delivery extra. (This price is for local sale only and, under the quota system, the 
equalised prie(‘ manufacturers will receive will be 11.4375d. per lb., on which basis 
payments to cream suppliers will be calculated.) Separator lines from 8d. to ll^d. 
per lb. for chiocest; stores, 6d. to 8d. per lb. (These prices are subject to equalisation 
levies.) 


Cheese. —Naturally the same conditioAs in conection with the season apply to cheese 
also, and it is anticipated that record quantities will be manufactured this season 
as the pastures are now sufficiently advanced to ensure good spring and early summer 
feed. Milk supplies are steadily increasing and should continue to do so until the end 
of the year. Exporting to Britain was maintained of all surplus cheese thus keeping 
the market cleared. London prices were cabled as being from 478. to 48s. per cwt. 
and local rates are:—Large and medium from O^d. per lb.; loaf from lOd. per lb. at 
jsitorc door, delivery extra.; semi-matured and matured, lid. to lljd. per lb. 

Eaos.—There was a very big increase in supplies received on the packing floors 
recently, and a good deal of the shortage earlier in the year was made up. Packing 
for export to Britain is now in full swing and present local rates are:—Ordinary 
country eggs, fair average quality, 6id. per doz. net; long distance rail or shipping 
eggs, iower; selected new laid clean eggs, full-sized, to Hid. per doz. net. 

Bacon, —The mild to cold weather has resulted in the consumption of bacon being 
well maintained and factories kept the markets regularly supplied from day to day. 
The demand was for prime quality factory bacon, there being little interest shown in 
farm cured lots. Rates are:—Best quality sides, 9id. to 9Jd. per lb.; middles, lOid. 
to lid.; heavy middles, 9d. to 9id.; rolls, 8d. to 8id.; hams, Is, Id. to Is. 2d.; 
cooked, Is. 2d, to Is. 4d. per lb. 

.Almonds. —Only light supplies have reached the market during recent weeks and 
there was a steady demand which readily absorbed all offering. Ratos are steady at:— 
Softsliolls and Brandis, 8id. to Old. per lb.; hardshells, 5d. to S^d.; kernels Is 91d. 
to Is. lOid. per lb. 

Honey, —^Ijittle interest was shown in this commodity and, although odd parcels 
were sold Interstate, these were not sufficient to materially reduce the heavy stocks 
held and marketing conditions are still dull, rates being:—Prime quality clear extracted, 
2,ifl. to 2fd. per lb.; lower grades, Id. to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax. —Was in fair supply and met with steady demand at:—Is. 4d. to Is. 4id. 
per lb., according to quality. 

Live Poui.try. —Auction sales are held every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday at our salerooms, which are in every way the best equipped in tie State. With 
the nearer approach of the Royal Agricultural Show and with the stocks of dressed 
poultry in cold stores having been reduced, buyers competed mone eagerly for all 
lots offering jind rates for some grades were firmer, especially for prime quality heavy¬ 
weight birds. We advise consigning. Crates loaned free on application. The following 
are prices realised:—^Prime roosters, 3s. 6d. to 48. 9d.; nice conditioned cockerels, 
2s. lOd. to 3s. 5d.; fair conditioned cockerels, 2a. 3d. to 2s. 9d.; chickens lower; 
heavyweight hens, 28. 9d. to 3s. 3d.; medium hens, 2s 4d. to 2s. 8d.; light hens, 28. 
to 2s. 3d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts lower; prime young Muscovy drakes, 3 b. 6d. 
to 4a. 6d.; young Muscovy ducks, 2s. 3d. to 38. Id.; ordinal^ ducks, Is. 3d. to 28. 3d.; 
ducklings lower; geese 28. 9d. to 4a ; goslings lower; turkeys, good to prime condition, 
7id. to 9d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, fid. to 7d. per lb. live weight; 
turkeys, poor and crooked breasted, lower; pigeons, fi^d. to 71d. each. 

POTATOES.—^New season’s, 13s. per cwt. 

Onions. —^Brown Spanish, 11 s. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
show the rainfaU at the subjoined stations for the month of and to the end of August, 1036, 
also the average precipitation for August, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

U: 

Av'se. 

for 

Aug. 

To end 

ii 

Av'ge. 

Unnual 

Bain- 

fall. 

Fab Nobth 

iND Ur 

PBB Nc 

>BTH. 


Oodnadatta .... 

0-50 

0 18 

2*68 

4*66 

Marree. 

0-63 

036 

2*35 

6*88 

Farina. 

0*72 

0-40 

2-37 

6*43 

Copley. 

0-36 

0-63 

1*73 

7*87 

Beltana. 

0-40 

0-66 

1*83 

8-48 

Blinman . 

0-70 

106 

2*19 

11*86 

Hookina . 

0*46 

M6 

2*43 

11*26 

Hawker. 

0*99 

1*39 

3-38 

12*26 

Wilson. 

0-94 

1-21 

3 49 

11-79 

Gordon . 

0-79 

1*06 

304 

10-63 

Quom . 

1-.39 

1*70 

4-22 

13-22 

Port Augusta.... 

102 

0-89 

6*36 

9*44 

Bruce. 

0-93 

1*08 

3*49 

9*87 

Hammond. 

0-70 

1*26 

3*96 

11*21 

Wilmington .... 

1-65 

214 

6-86 

17*32 

Willowie . 

0-86 

1*40 

601 

12*26 

Melrose . 

3-48 

2-74 

13*38 

22*88 

Booleroo Centre 

201 

1*83 

7*67 

16*21 

PortGermein ... 

0-80 

1*38 

6-63 

12*63 

Wirrabara. 

3-39 

2 42 

10*46 

19*29 

Appila. 

1-96 

1*71 

9*21 

14*66 

Cradock . 

0-72 

M2 

2*89 

10*82 

Canieton. 

1-32 

1*46 

4*88 

12*23 

Johnburg . 

1-08 

1*21 

3*61 

10*68 

Eurelia . 

lOl 

1*69 

3*72 

12*79 

Orroroo. 

1*43 

1*66 

6*48 

13*20 

Naokara . 

0*71 

1*12 

3*96 

1109 

Black B>ock. 

1-43 

1-46 

4*94 

12*37 

Oodlawirra. 

0*76 

1*30 

400 

11*68 

Peterborough.... 

1*21 

1 64 

6*92 

13*22 

Yongala. 

1-77 

1 82 

7*66 

14*44 

Nobth-East. 



Yunta . 

O'SZ 

0 72 

2*93 

8*56 

Waukaringa .... 

017 

0-72 

2*36 

7*94 

. 

0*44 

0*70 

2*23 

8*20 

Cookbum . 

0*08 

0*63 

1*32 

7*96 

Broken HUl. 


! 



N.S.W. 

0*11 

1 0-79 

1*60 

9*66 

Loweb Nobth. 



PortPirie. 

M4 

1*41 

8*47 

13*21 

Port Broughton. 

1*43 

1*67 

10*06 

13*88 

Bute. 

2-24 

1*96 

9*83 

16*44 

Laura. 

2*11 

2-20 

10*88 

17*96 

Caltowie . . 

1*41 

2*11 

8*36 

16*74 

Jamestown. 

2*42 

2-25 

10*22 

17*69 

Gladstone. 

1*94 

2*02 

10*08 

16*29 

Crystal Brook ... 

1*40 

1*96 

11*14 

16*78 

Georgetown .... 

1*77 

2*26 

10*37 

18*37 

Narridy. 

1*34 

1*97 

9*42 

16*82 

Redhm . 

2*06 

2*19 

12*28 

16*69 

Spalding . 

2-94 

2*44 

11*66 

18*88 

Giilnare .. 

2*40 

2-44 

11*05 

18*68 

Vaoka . 

2*00 

2*02 

10*63 

16*39 

Koolunga . 

183 

2*00 

9*61 

16*38 

Snowtown. 

2*87 

2*10 

1100 

15*74 1 


Station. 

For 

Av*ge. 

for 

Aug. 

To end 

iVag; 

AV*gB. 

Annual 

Rain. 

faU. 

Lowbk 

Nohth- 

-<(ynJLin\ 

\ied. 


Brinkworth ..... 

1*76 

2*08 

10*63 

16*82 

Blyth. 

2-26 

2*03 

12*79 

16*78 

Clare . 

2-97 

3*07 

16*91 

24*61 

Mintaro. 

3*44 

3*32 

16*02 

23*42 

Watervale. 

3*63 

3*62 

18-34 

26*80 

Auburn . 

3*17 

3*04 

16*49 

23-98 

Hoyleton. 

2*60 

2*15 

11*89 

17*33 

Baiaklava....... 

1*94 

1-82 

9-48 

16*46 

Port Wakefield .. 

Ml 

1*48 

8*48 

12*94 

Terowie. 

1*73 

1*63 

6*16 

13*35 

Yaroowie ... 

1 65 

1*62 

7*04 

13*69 

Hallett. 

2*67 

2*16 

10*74 

16*46 

Mount Bryan.... 

2*78 

2*27 

11*91 

16*88 

Kooringa. 

2*31 

2*20 

10*61 

17*86 

Farrell*BFlat ... 

2*97 

2-63 

12*30 

18*61 

WXBT OF MuBBAY RaBOB. 


Manoora . 

2*48 

2*58 

12*81 

18*92 

Saddleworth .... 

2*60 

2*49 

13*22 

19-60 

Marrabel. 

2*81 

2*76 

13*46 

19*96 

Riverton. 

3*28 

2*72 

15*46 

20*81 

Tarlee . 

2*76 

2*28 

11*71 

18*10 

Stockport . 

3*63 

2*08 

13*63 

16*93 

Hamley Bridge . 

2*11 

1*98 

10*89 

16*64 

Kapunda . 

2*96 

2*45 

11*61 

19-79 

Freeling. 

2*34 

2*27 

12*42 

17*83 

Greenock. 

3*63 

2*83 

14*46 

21*63 

Truro.. 

3*20 

2*61 

12-.39 

19*89 

Stockwell . 

3*22 

2*66 

13-29 

20*13 

Nuriootpa ...... 

4*03 

2*71 

16*69 

20*72 

Angaston. 

4*20 

2*93 

14*58 

22*42 

Tanunda. 

3*44 

2*82 

16*39 

22*02 

Lyndoch . 

3*24 

3*16 

16*72 

23*40 

WiUiamstown ... 

3*44 

3*79 

17*01 

27*77 


Adblaidb Plains. 


Owen. 

1*61 

1*89 

10-33 

14*66 

Mallala . 

2*18 

1*94 

9*72 

16*56 

Roseworthy .... 

2*46 

2*17 

12-19 

17*40 

Gawler. 

2*90 

2*26 

12*56 

18*91 

Two Wells. 

2*18 

1*83 

14*12 

16*76 

Virginia .. 

2-83 

2*11 

12*92 

17*18 

Smithfield. 

2*92 

2*23 

13*08 

17*64 

Salisbury. 

2*49 

2*30 

1,3*17 

18*66 

Adelaide . 

3*22 

2*64 

15*98 

2M6 

Glen Osmond.... 

3*76 

3*24 

18*28 

26*05 

Magill . 

3*73 

3*14 

17*77 

26*63 

Moukt Lofty Rabobs. 


Teatree Gully •.. 

3*84 

3*44 

19*03 

27*20 

Stirling West ... 

6*79 

6*35 

36*83 

47*08 

Uraidla . 

4-28 

6-90 

29-93 

44*19 

Clarendon. 

3*81 

4*28 

22*62 

23*83 

Happy Val’y Res. 

2*66 

— 

17*70 

— 

MorphettVale .. 

2*46 

2*76 

16-67 

22*66 

.Noarlunga. 

2*18 

2*49 

14*67 

20*37 

Willunga. 

2*42 

3-22 

17*60 

26*02 

Aldinga. 

214 

2*49 

13*67 

20*27 
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RAINFALL o o nli mtid. 


StaUon. 

For 

tSSU: 

Av'ge. 

for 

Aug. 

m 

Av'ge. 

Animal 

Bala- 

faU. 

Station. 

For 

Aug., 

1B». 

Av*ge. 

for 

Aug. 

To end 

iSb. 

Av*ge. 

Annual 

Bsln- 

fsU. 

Mount Lon 

T Ran 

GINS —ec 

iMniued 


Wnst or Sfn 

NONB*8 

OuM^ 

-conUnu 

ed. 

Wvnnnflrn.. 

4*10 

3*68 

26*91 

29*60 

Amo Bay . 

1*67 

1*49 

9*66 

12*65 

Inman VaU^ ... 

4-86 


24*63 


RudaU. 

1*64 

1*78 

10*60 

12*64 

YankaliUa. 

3-53 

2*72 

16*63 

22*83 

Cleve.. 

1*93 

1*83 

12-67 

14*8C 

Mount CompaM . 

3-45 




Cowell. 

1*62 

1*12 

6-46 

11*07 

Mount Pleasant.. 

3-82 

3*62 

18*56 

27*23 

MUtaUe . 

1*97 

1*63 

11*08 

13-67 

Birdwood . 

4-16 

4*04 

20*39 

29*21 

Mangalo . 

1*28 

1*81 

9*18 

13*91 

CKmieiaolia. 

4-92 

4*69 

23*67 

33*41 

Darke’s Peak ... 

2*04 

2*29 

12*60 

15*18 

MmbrookBes.... 

5-44 

4*95 

26*60 

34*68 

Kimba. 

1*44 

1*66 

8-78 

11-8S 

Tweedvale. 

589 

604 

28*32 

36-90 

Yobkb Phninsula.. 



Woodside . 

5*49 

4*43 

24*47 

32*31 

Wallaroo. 

1*73 

1*66 

10*20 

13*98 

Ambleside. 

4-87 

4*83 

26-24 

34*90 

Kadina . 

1*98 

1*89 

11*75 

15*64 

Nairne. 

4*34 

3*69 

20*69 

28*22 

Moonta . 

2.25 

1*70 

10*a5 

15*06 

Mount Barker .. 

4-21 

4*16 

21*71 

31*31 

Paskeville. 

1*88 

2*11 

9-94 

15*49 

Bohunga . 

4-82 

4*28 

24*77 

33*30 

Maitland. 

2*96 

2*66 

14-96 

19*90 

Macclesfield .... 

413 

3*88 

21*47 

30*43 

Ardrossan. 

2*67 

1*78 

10-67 

13-97 

Meadows. 

4*43 

4*68 

24*88 

36*16 

Port Victoria ... 

1*05 

1*90 

9*20 

15*44 

Btrathalbyn .... 

3-22 

2*34 

14*50 

19*31 

Cunamulka .... 

1*93 

2*36 

10-68 

17*87 

Mubbat Flats and Vallbt 


liinlaton. 

1*46 

2*41 

10-45 

17*79 

Meningie. 

1*52 

2*19 

11*29 

18*37 

Port Vincent ... 

2*49 

1*82 

9*26 

14*43 


1*81 

1*68 

8*86 

14*91 

Brentwood . 

2*01 

2*01 

11.39 

15-55 

. 

Langhome*a Ck.« 

1>98 

1*73 

10*04 

14*87 

Stansbury .. 

2-16 

2*17 

11*04 

16*82 


1-58 

1*66 

10*00 

14*65 

Warooka. 

2*10 

2*39 

11-69 

17*49 

TailenTBend .... 

1-75 

1*72 

10*33 

15*06 

Yorketown. 

2*67 

2*23 

14-60 

16*88 

Murray Bridge .. 

1-46 

1*47 

7*76 

13*66 

Bdithburgh. 

2*50 

2*06 

12-11 

16*37 

CSallin^n. 

207 

1*83 

8*49 

16*19 

South and South-East. 


Mknnnm . 

2*29 

1*24 

8*20 

11*49 


3*60 

3*46 

23-04 

24*82 

Palmer. 

3>55 

1*99 

11*67 

15*63 


2*87 

2*54 

16-93 

1944 

Sedan. 

1*24 

1*60 

6*06 

12*11 


3*17 

2*59 

15-06 

1992 

Swan Beach. 

1*36 

1*14 

6*07 

10*64 

Victor P^bour.. 

3*67 

^*64 

16-98 

21*37 

Blanobetown •.. 

0*99 

1*11 

4*89 

11*01 

Port Elliot. 

2*82 

2*36 

12-63 

19*93 

Biudunda. 

2*26 

2*24 

12*06 

17*17 


2*81 

2*04 

11*62 

17*85 

Ft. Pass. 

2*46 

2*56 

11*92 


MA.£r£rnA. , , , * ^^ ^ 

0*81 

1*34 

6*46 

10*04 

Sutherlands .... 

M'wgit-n - T T » 1- . - * 

0*94 

0*60 

1*36 

0*95 

4*78 

3*99 

10*84 

9*17 

Copeville. 

1*60 

1*36 

1.A1 

7-62 

’7.A1 

11*51 

1/1.00 

Wamerie. 

0*66 

1.06 

4*83 

9*65 

Merilmh. 

0*87 

1*06 

6-90 

llF-oS 

11*31 

Overland Comer 

0*40 

0*99 

3*48 

10*32 

Alawoona . 

1*37 

1*14 

6-04 

10*36 

Loxton . 

0*86 

1*33 

4*76 

11*64 

r!A.1iph 

0*98 

1*72 

6*36 


Berri . 

0*60 

1*26 

6*43 

10*17 

Mfnrl^ri^. 

1*42 

1*66 

6-60 

12*21 

Renmark. 

0*69 

1*08 

5*76 

10*4j 

Sandalwood .... 

1*64 

1*73 

8*49 

13*66 

Wb 8T or SrsNOBB*s Gulf 


Karoonda. 

2*20 

1*89 

9-76 

14*36 


0*61 

0*96 

9*46 

9*96 

Pinnaroo. 

1*06 

1*72 

6-80 

14-43 


0*62 

0*98 

10*70 

8*81 

Parilla. 

1*39 

1-72 

7-83 

13-82 

Fowler’s Bay •.. 

1*22 

1*48 

9*04 

11*94 

Lameroo. 

1*78 

1*88 

8*65 

15-97 

Penong . 

1*76 

1*66 

8*22 

12*27 

Parrakie . 

2*69 

1*94 

11*48 

14-62 


2*18 

1*71 

8*92 

12*13 

Geranium. 

2*98 

2*20 

12*66 

16*51 

l^ial Bay. 

1*62 

1*60 

7*60 

11*36 

Peake . 

2*49 

2*04 

12*80 

16-01 

Ceduna 

1*70 

1*38 

8*17 

10*16 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

2*43 

1*85 

11*06 

15*80 

Smoky Bay. 

1*60 

1*41 

7*78 

10*53 

Coomandook .... 

2*37 

2-14 

11-79 

17-09 

l^KTIrpnllfi. .. ^_^ 

2*18 

1*63 

10*29 

10*64 

Coonalpyn ...... 

2*62 

2*14 

13*46 

17-61 

Streaky Bay .... 

1*76 

202 

12*99 

14*88 

Tintinara... 

2*33 

2*23 

13-78 

18-71 


1*80 

2*23 

9*93 

■ 

Keith .. 

2*76 

2*16 

13*66 

17*92 

• I • 

Minnipa. 

1*44 

io2 

9*46 

14-06 

Bordertown .... 

2*46 

2-22 

13*96 

19-21 


1*30 

2*08 

10*29 

Mi* 

Wolseley. 

2*37 

2*23 

13*38 

18-49 

. 

Tails . 

1*23 

2*26 

10*92 

14*76 

Frances.. 

3*06 

2*49 

16*78 

20-11 

Port EUiston ... 

1*96 

2-36 

13*54 

16*54 

Naracoorte. 

8*44 

2-77 

19*08 

22-66 

LoaIt.. .. 

2*10 

2*70 

11*91 

16*52 

Penola 

4*06 

8*31 

19*30 

26*01 

Mount Hope •«.. 

2-44 


16*11 


Lucindale. 

4-16 

8-02 

22*76 

28*34 

Viifdjmnfi. r , , , , r f 

2*68 

2*47 

16*72 

15*94 

KiiMsIann . 

2*66 

8*11 

19*06 

24-88 

Onnunina . . . , - - 

2*66 

2*79 

16*40 

17*60 

Rolm .. 

2*46 

8*31 

20*65 

24-67 

PortLinodIn .... 

2*83 

2*67 

12*67 

19*42 

Beaohport. 

2-89 

8*55 

23*06 

27-09 

TnwiKy 

2 10 

180 

10*40 

14*12 

MiOioent. 

3-66 

8-88 

26*28 

29-79 


2*48 

2*28 

12*86 

16*85 


1 8-26 

4*16 

22*76 

82-26 

FortNeiU. 

1*64 

1-66 

8*00 

18-09 

MonntGamfato.. 

3-19 

8-89 

19*98 

8045 
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Dates of 



Dates of 

Branch. 

Report 

Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

Meetings. 

on 

Page. 



on 

Page. 






Oct 

Nov. 


Oct. 

Kov. 




a 



Goode . 

202 



lljLwnnna. ... 

• 



Goode Women's. 

• 




• 



nramiARk. 


_ 

.... 

AUandale East. 

291 

10 

7 

Green Patch. 

203 


7 

|41mA . 

291 


•«a 

Gumeracha. 

• 

14 

11 

Ansaston . 

292 

_ 

... 




4 

1 

Hanann . 

201 

8 

6 

Arwuitcm . 

• 



Hartley . 

287 

9 

6 


a 

9 

6 

Hindmafah Talaf|d . 

• 

. TT 


Auburn Women's. 

m 



Hope Forest. 

293 

7 

4 




Hope Forest Women's ... 

• 

... 

■— 

Balaklaya . 

a 

28 

& 





a 

,-- 


Tnma.n Vallay. 

• 

17 

21 

Balhannah Women's. 

800 

16 

_ 




298 



Jamestown ... 

• 

16 

20 

flfJmnhAh WAtnnn'ft . 

804 

2 

6 

Jmvois .. 

• 

10 

12 

14 

Barmera . 

m 

14 

11 

ITalangadfin . ___ 

• 

9 

RMkfAinn VftllAy . 

292 

7 

11 

Kalangadoo Women's .... 
KangatlUa Women's. 

• 

mm 

9 


• 

a 

12 

804 

H 

21 


__ 



Kanni... 

• 



292 

7 

11 


m 


... 


298 

17 

14 

I:ll!^Av?.WffffOOIII>IIIS 


mm 

_■ 

'P]fLA]f nrtAlr 

291 


Kelly . 

202 

6 

2 


m 

8.29 

— 

Kim. 

a 



m 

14 

11 


200 

10 

7 

Blnnlt TC. 

m 




201 



niyth_,. 


26 

22 



^pi^B 

__ 


292 

7 

11 

1 Koppio.. 

292 


18 


292 

SO 

22 

1 Kulkawirra. 

• 


12 






208 


6 


292 


.1... 

B tVi liti • i r 

201 


7 

Boor's Plains Women's ... 



— 

KybybolJte Women's .... 

804 


3 

Pfpntwood ....... 

286 

7 

4 


1 


Drlmpf/ni TjLigA 

a 



Lameroo .. 

e 

i 12 

9 

Brinkley 


9 

6 

Lama .. 

• 


0 

Dl^wfflnw ,,,,..fr*‘**** 

289 

9 


Laura Bay... 

298 


12 


291 1 



Laura Bay Women's. 


Hi^B 

12 

Bundaleer Springs . 

— 

— 

Lenswood and Forest Range 

208 

HU 


Biit« ^. 

292 

17 

21 

light's Pass . 

201 



Butler 

298 



Upson. 

e 


9 




HjjjH 

Lcme Gum and Monash ... 

a 

^a^B 

21 


a 



Lone Pine. 

• 


11 

... 

a 

1 

^IV!S 

Longwood .. 

298 

^BBH 


,. 

Carey's QuUy■ 

a ’ 



Lyndnnh . 

• 

8 

"i 

Chandada . 

Chapman's Bore ........ 

298 

« 

14 

ItI 

MaeGUllvmv. 

m 

8 

6 

Charm wr,.wT-T 



.... 


• 



Ohiqrry Oa^ena ......... 

298 

12 

9 

I.tH »i vM KMv.r. ^ VIM 

804 

8 

*7 

nhflnnddlp Rnrir . 

298 


6 

1 Maltee. 

298 

10 

7 

Clare Women's 

304 

a 


2 

1 Maltee Women's . 




Clarendon .ttt-t-----*- 

7 

11 

I Mansalo. 

s 

__ 


Cnllla T -, r,,. 

• 

2 

6 



0 

18 

Ooomandooh .iitft----* 

_ 

26 

20 

Marama .. 

1 288 



rinnnalnim ___.... 

202 

a 

9 

6 

Ifilang. 

e 

12 

9 

Coonalpyn Women's .... 

nnATiA.wft.rM. _ 



MUlicent . 

201 

26 

22 

10 


Millicent Women's. 

• 


finnwo iMiA rrA TXrnmAfi^A_ 

304 

m 

16 

11 

3 


Hiltalie . 

202 

12 

"o 

rhimmlna __ 


Minnina. 

• 



CiinffAna. . __...... 

298 



284 


— 

Curreney Creek'.. 

298 

14 




19 

16 



• 

9 

18 

ThndlAv -.. 

• 



1 Moorook .. 

m 







202 

11 

"i 

UlRliimiira. . ....... 

• 

0 

IS 


804 

23 

27 . 

EureHa t 

292 

12 

■ra 


• 

21 

18 

IRniattlla _ 

804 

• 

e 

2 



292 

— 

— 

Flonlss. 


B 


£01 

298 

n 

8 

H 

6 

FrayvfUe. 

298 

— 

H 


s 

s 

0 

12 

6 

9 

Gawler River . 

a 

a 

'll 


Mudamuckla Women's.... 

804 

291 

““ 

“• 

uiadstone .. 

Gladstone Wommi's ...... 

297 

XA 


804 

10 

14 







1 
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1 

Oct 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Murray Bridge. 

• 

_ 

18 

South KUkerran. 

292 

1 \ 

4 

1lffUffa3riown . 

292 

1 

_ 


203 

2 

6 

Mypoibnga . 

• 

— 

_ 


• 

21 i 

18 

Myponga. | 

* 

17 

21 

Stockport . 

202 


— 





Btrathalbyn. 

• 

0 

13 

Nantawarra. 

* 

10 

7 

Sutherlands. 

« 

3 

— 

Narridy. 

292 

— 






Narridy Women’s. 

304 

— 


Taotanoola . 

201 

5 

2 

Naming. 

• 



Tantanoola Women’s .... 

804 

2 

6 

NeUbaby . 

• 

—- 


Taplan. 

• 

s i 

6 

Ndshaby Women’s . 

* 

— 


Taplan Women’s . 

804 


— 

Nunjlkompita. 

* 

10 i 

7 

Taiagoro. 

284 

10 

7 

Nunkeri. 

m 

10 

7 

Tarlee. 

202 

— 

— 





Tatiara. 

• * 



OToughlin . 

* 

14 

11 

Tintinara . 

e 

— I 

— 

O’Loughlin Women’s. 

304 



Truro. 

202 

21 

18 

(%vrim . 

• 

14 

11 

Tweedvale... 

• 

17 

21 





Tweedvale Women’s. 

* 

21 

18 

Palabie. 

30.3 







Parilla . 

• 

— 

10 

Vngarra. 

203 

— 

— 

PariUa Women's. 


16 

20 

Upper Wakefield . 

* 

10 

7 

Parilla Well. 

* 

14 

11 





Parilla Well Women’s .... 

296 

20 

26 

WaUala . 

203 

0 

13 

Parrakle. 

* 



Wandearah. 

202 

8 

5 

Parrakie Women’s. 

• 

20 

26 

Waroowie . 

• 

8 

5 

PaskeviUe . 

292 

8 

6 

Warcoude Women’s. 

300 


— 

Penola. 

• 

5 

2 

Warrambou. 

288 

8 

5 

Penola Women’s . 

304 



Warramboo Women’s. 


— 

1 ““ 

Penwortham. 

291 

0 

6 

Wasleys. 

202 

10 

14 

Petlna . 

202 

26 

23 

Wasleys Women’s . 

804 

3 

7 

Pinbong... 

• 

... 

— 

Watervale... 

• 

21 

18 

Plnkawlillmiie . 

208 

— 

.... 

Weavers. 

292 

14 

11 

Phmaioo . 

202 

— 


Wepowle. 

• 

7 

11 

Plnnaroo Women’s . 

804 

11 

1 

Wepowle Women’s . 

308 


.... 

Port ElUot. 

• 


_ 

Wlutwarta. 

288 

21 

R 

Pygery. 

203 

8 

6 

WUkawatt Women’s. 

296 

15 

19 

Pygery Women’s. 

* 

— 


WilUamstovn Women’s .. 

304 

2 

6 





WiUowle . 

f 

28 

25 

Bamco. 

201 

7 

11 

Wilmington. 

202 

15 

10 

PAiiMll. 

202 


- 

Wilmington Women’s..... 

208 

10 

14 

Bandelsham . 

291 

12 

0 

Wiriabara. 

e 



Bendelsham Women's .... 

— 


• — 

Wirrabara Women’s . 

304 


21 

ILenmark. 

• 

— 

n 

WirriUa . 

• 


9 

Biyerton . 

• 

14 


WirriUa Women’s. 

• 

3 

—- 

Roberts and Verian. 

• 

— 

— 

Wdlseley ... 

287 


9 

Rosedale . 

291 



Wudinna. 

m 

! 

1 ^ 

..... 

Rosevorthy. 

• 

— 

— 





fiaddleworth. 

304 

11 

8 

Tadnarie. 

286 

8 

5 

Saddlewortb Women's ... 

— 

1 

5 

Yandiah. 

292 

11 

8 

Scott’s Bottom. 

« 

12 

9 

Yeelanna. 

• 

0 

6 

Sheoak Log Women’s .... 

1 801 

— 


Younghusband. 

• 

— 

— 

Shoal Bay. 

• 

8 


Yundi. 

203 



Snowtown. 

• 

11 


Yurgo. 


_ 

— 

Snowtown Women’s . 

304 

i 

3 

7 

Yuigo Women's. 


' — 



* No report reoelyed during the month of August r In recess. 

If dates do not appear abovei Secretaries are requested to advise the General Secretary of details of 
Branch programmes, or of the regular night of meeting, e.g. 3rd Monday m month. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to tiie JDepartment of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

[The new Bureau subscxiptton rate of £s. per annum, which was reeonuneaded at 
the 1088 Oongreas, applies to all memhers as from August Ist, 1084, wtih the 
following eseeptlons:—life Siembors, Braneh Beeretarles, and members who reside 
In the same house as (a) a Xdfe Member, or (b) a Branch Secretary, or (e) a 
subscribing member. Subject to the foregoing ezceptions, new members joining 
during the months of July to December will pay 8s. per annum, and those joining 
during the months of January to June Is. for that period and 8s. for each 
sncceoding year. Subscriptions must accompany the nomination forms unless the 
nominee is exempt.] 

MEN’S BRANCHES. 


SUBJECTS DISCUSSED AT BUREAU MEETINGS. 

If you have no other subject in mind, here is a list from which you might 
choose when asked to contribute to your branch programme. The list has been 
compiled from published branch reports. 


Agrioulturo. 


Barley Growing. 
Harvest Reports. 
Pasture Management. 
Fallowing. 

Care of Machinery. 
Control of Drift. 
Fodder Crops. 
Haymaking. 

Crop Rotation. 

Seeding Operations. 
Wheat Pickling. 

Wheat Diseases. 
Wheat VarietieB for 
the District. 

Seed Wheat. 

Value of the Oat Crop. 
Wheats for Milling. 
Peas. 

Wheat V. Sheep. 
Wheat Varieties for 
Hay. 

Crop Competitions. 
Harvest Operations. 
Value of A^oultural 
E^eEunents. 
Cultivation. 

FertOisers and 
Manures. 

Cultivator v. Plough 
for Fallowing. 
Tobacco Culture 
Meadow Hay. 

Review of the Past 
Season. 


Horticulture. 


Cincturing. 

Spraying. 

Pruning. 

Orchard and Garden 
Pests. 

Fruit Drying 
Drainage. 

Potatoes. 

Tomato Culture. 
Vegetable Growing. 
Citrus Culture. 

Packing and Grading 
Fruit. 

Budding and Grafting. 
Orchard Cultivation. 
Rack Building. 

Fruit Preserving. 
Irrigation. 

Seepage. 

Care of Orchard Equip¬ 
ment. 

Farm Garden. 

Diseases of the Vine. 
Manures for the Or¬ 
chard. 

Fruit Tree Diseases. 
Planting the Orchard. 
Frost P^vention. 
Fumigation for Scale 
Insects. 


Livestock. 


Calf Rearing. 

Caro of Farm Live¬ 
stock. 

Management of Horses. 
The Brood Mare. 

Colt Breaking. 

Shoeing Horses. 

Sore Shoulders. 
Weaning Foals. 

Lamb lurking. 

Sheep Management. 
Wool Classing. 
Shearing. 

Sheep Dipping. 

Fat Lambs. 
Handfeeding Sheep. 
Poultry. 

Shelter for Livestock. 
Management of the 
Dairy Cow. 

Care of the Breeding 
Ewe. 

Pigbreeding and 
Management. 
Ailments and Diseases 
of Farm Stock. 

Sheep V, Wheat. 
Rearing Turkeys. 

Horse Breeding. 

Herd Testing. 

Rams for Farm Flocks. 


General. 


Afforestation. 

Beekeeping. 

Bird Pests. 
Blacksmithing, 
Book-keeping. 
Preparations for 
Drought. 

Ensilage. 

Labor Saving Hints. 
Fencing. 

Fodder Conservation. 
Vermin Destruction. 
Care of Hides and 
Skins. 

Farm Insurance. 

Tank Building. 

Shed Construction. 
Farm Conveniences. 
Concrete on the Farm. 
Dam Sinking. 

Scrub Farm Operations. 
Farm Sidelines. 

Bacon Curing. 

Value of Native Birds. 
Noxious Weeds. 

The Agricultural 
Bureau. 

Handling Dairy Pro¬ 
duce. 

Farm Buildings. 

Layout of the Farm. 
Fiiwfighting. 

Lowering Costs of Pro¬ 
duction. 

Farm Records. 
Subdivision of the 
Farm. 
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MOXJlJ)BOABD PLOUaBB V. DISC mPLEKBMfm 

The above was the subject of a debate held hy the Goonalpyn Branch, on 14th August. 
Messrs. C. T. George, E. Fox ,and H. Mineham spoke in favour of disc implements, and 
Messrs. G. Todd, sen., 0. L. George, and B. V. Potter supported the mouldboard plough 

Chas. T. George stated that with the disc cultivator, one could go over the hind in 
half the time t&en with the plouuh and with equally good results, because it would 
not choke with rubbish, it woidd chop down the shoots, work the land to a hner tilth 
in the two operations, was lighter in draft and was altogether the better machine 
in scrub country. 

0. Todd, een., said that the stump jump mouldboard plough, when set so as to run 
true and worked under the conditions it was built for, gave excellent Tesults.i It was 
ideal for clearing out the bottom of the furows, leaving no ridges. All the ^ound 
was moved and well turned over, leaving a level bottom, which the disc implement 
would not do. The plough would pull more stumps than the disc and in ploughing 
grass and weedy land, the mouldboard turned the soil well over, covering both grass 
and weeds. Both types of plough were needed on a scrub farm, because until the land 
was well cleared there was work suited to each. 

E. Fox, sen., stated that if it were not for the disc plough, hundreds «of thousands 
of acres of mallee land would still be in a virgin state. In their district, if the 
mallee was rolled directly after seeding and burnt in March or April following, and 
tlien after seeding the land was worked three times with a light disc implement and 
sown early with Algerian oats, there would be very little trouble in getting a fire 
over the stubble. If one repeated the discing with a light disc plough during tho 
following year and drilled oats again early, the land would be practically cleared, thanks 
to the light disc plough. In clearing heath land, one ploughing with a single jump disc 
plough, heavy type, would not clear the land, but would leave it in such a state that 
with ordinary care tho yaccaa were not hard to deal with. No other plough would do 
that. On old ground ^ihe had ploughed with a light twin disc, from «*lins. to 4inB. 
deep, and a heavy crop of dandelions and sheep weed resulted. That was turned 
under using the twin disc again, and a crop of pease was eventually sown on 
beautifully clean land. The light disc would leave a level bottom, when given the 
opportunity by working the land when in a suitable condition, llhe disc did turn 
the soil over as ho frequently noticed on the surface a piece of' clay which had 
certainly come from the bottom of the furrow. The disc would pull a large proportion 
of roots, and by running sheep over the ground for a year or two another ploughing 
would bring out the balance. , 

0. L. George stated that in new mallee country, the ground was a network of roots 
from 2ina. to 4in8. below the surface, and the share mouldboard plough got under the 
roots with the share and tore them up, thus giving the sown plant a better chance 
of moisture than hniong a network of roots. When a share plough had been used 
for breaking up tho soil, the wheat or oat plant yould grow right up to the root 
of the mallee, but when disced, nothing grew within a foot or two of the stump. 
The disc would not destroy the network of running roots, but merely jumped them if 
they were of any size. With the mouldboard better work was done in slicing the soil 
dean from the l^ttom of the plough and turning it right over, thus helping to kill most 
of the rubbish. In stony or nibble ground the disc would not penetrate thef soil to any 
extent, the discs merely ran over any stones or obstructions, whereas the share plough 
dug underneath and pushed the obstruction to one side. For permanent clearing 
the share plough was unsurpassed, because it pulled more stumps per acre of ploughing 
than the disc. The disc certainly pulled out a few light or rotten roots, but should 
a stump resist, the disc would jump over it it, while as a rule the share plough dug 
in further and in most cases pulled ,out the root. It was better to pull out a root 
than to chop off the shoots as the disc did. 

H. Minchan stated that he used a single jump disc plough as a means of pulverisa¬ 
tion of the soil and it could not be excelled. He put it into the ground down to a 
foot deep, and by that method wrenched out practicmly all the yacca and small bushes 
which a share plough could not remove. A disc plough was able to work land that 
a mouldboard plough would not be able to deal with. 

B. V. Potter stated that the mouldboard plough left a far more level seedbed. 
In the breaking up of ley land it left the furrows open to a certain extent, whieh 
allowed the air to percolate through the soil, whereas the disc threw down the furrows 
on top of each other in such a manner tn9,t the soil settled down and allowed no 
aeration. 

C9ias. T. Gtoorge, in reply, said that the disc implement, being able to ride over 
obstructions, meme for saving of time, and that the disc by passing the soil to one 
side did work that was equally as goad as that of the mouldboard which turned the 
soil over. A disc machine would do all a mouldboard plough could do and more, as 
it worked land where a mouldboard would be useless. 
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Ohas. G. Geoijge^ in commenting on the foregoing debate, said tha? in shoot 
cutting and stirring up the soil intone operation the ^sc had the advantage, but the 
best results would be obtained by breaking up the land with the mouldboard plough, 
followed by judicious cultivation. J. Haydon had noticed that tiie ground was 
cleared much better and in less time by the use of the mouldboard plough, and the 
resulting returns were better than those received from the use of the disc. 

G. G. L. Tiller said that after a few years when the land was cleared the diso was 
placed in the background and mouldboard ploughs and share cultivators were out¬ 
standing features in the preparation of the soil for cropping. A vote of members 
was taken and resulted as follows:—In favour of mouldboards, 19 votes; in favour 
of discs, 9 votes. (Ghas. C. George, Secretary.) 

THE APPUCATION OF NITBOGENOXTS FEET1LI8EB3 TO OESEAL CBOP8. 

At a meeting of the Whitwarta Branch held on 19th August, I'lnd attended by 18 
members and 1 visitor, Mr. E. I. Herriot, B.Sc. Agric., read the following jpaper:— 
‘‘At the opening of the Waite Agricultural Institute in 1925, amongst the first field 
experiments laid down was one to test several rotations, to determine the one most 
suitable to existing honditions in a less severe type of Mediterranean climate than we 
experience in this district and a rainfall of approximately 24 inches. 

It soon became evident that under such conditions moisture was not the limiting 
factor in crop production, as is the general experience of the greater part of the 
wheat belt, and that almost as good wheat yields followed upon the pea cre^ as .after 
a well-worked fallow. The explanation of this, of course, is that the pea crop builds 
up the nitrogen supply of the soil just as does a well-worked fallow. The possibility 
under such (conditions of doing away with fallow and growing either a pea crop or 
supplying sulphate of ammonia to stubble lands was soon realised. The Waite Institute 
has now conducted a series of experiments upon the subject over a period of five years. 
Some very striking results have been obtained and these have directly responsible, 
during the last few years, for a drive by fertilizer companies to sell super-ammonia 
mixtures. An indication of the possibilities of super-ammonia mixtures under Waite 
Institute conditions will be given ^y a summary of their results over the period. The 
first point which shows up is that no appreciable increase in yield was obtained by 
applying sulphate of ammonia to crops sown on fallowed land. With stubble crops, 
however, very marked increases were obtained. The following is a list of average 
results over a period of three years, all plots receMng 2cwt8. superphosphate and 
Icwt. sulphate of ammonia per acre:— 

Wheat after wheat; increase 7.7 bushels per acre due to nitrogen. 

Wheat after barley; increase 7.1 bushels per acre duo to nitrogen. 

Wheat after oats; increase 6.5 bushels i>er acre due to nitrogen. 

Wheat after peas; increase 6.1 bushels per acre due to nitrogen. 

Wheat after fallow: increase ,2 bushels per acre duo to nitrogen. 

Hence, under these conditions it can be seen that sulphate of ammonia has great 
possibilities in relation to stubble cropping, but it must be remembered that these 
results were only obtained after a primary dressing of 2 cwts. superphosphate per 
acre had been giren. This necessity to first satisfy the plant's superphosphate require¬ 
ment is most important, and any attempt to obtain results in any district with sulphate 
of ammonia at the expraae of super, can only meet with disaster. These results obtained 
at the Waite Institute stimulated experiments throughout South Australia during last 
year. The results, although for only one season and therefore liable to considerable 
error, can however give some indication of what may be expected from super-ammonia 
mixtures. Of representative places throughout the State three only gave definitely 
profitable results, these being on Kangaroo Island and at Gawler River. The position 
throughout the remainder of the State is still fairly doubtful, but where certain special 
conditions exist it seems possible that mixtures may be profitably applied These 
factors seem to be linked up with the previous history of the field, nature of herbage 
plants and rainfall. Where the land normally produces strong growths of clover, or 
has recently carried a good growth of clover, the response of stubble-grown cereals 
to super-ammonia mixtures will certainly be disappointing Although there is no 
definite exeprimental data on the rainfall question, it is reasonably sure that profitable 
responses to nitrogenous fertilizers will not be generally obtained in areas receiving 
less than 17in8. annual rainfall, except perhaps on a few barren sands. The average 
Tainfall for Balf^ava is approximatdy IS^in. per annum, which figure has not been 
Inched now for the past 7 years. Moisture deficiency on stubble lands would there¬ 
fore become a limiting factor before anything more than very small amounts of 
sulphate of ammonia, if any, per acre. The district is also capable, when conditions 
are right, of producing quite good growths of burr clover. One of the main factors 
in developing this elover is superphosphate. As sulphate of ammonia is approximately 
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three times as expensive as supeiphosxjimte) and as the average amount of super* 
phosphate applied per acre is considerably below the optimum, it would be far more 
economical to overcome the nitrogen question by spending the extra money on super¬ 
phosphate and growing clover. Many farmers have been sowing the same weight or 
even less of super'ammonia mixture per acre than they did previously with 
superphosphte. This is applying nitrogen at the expense of superphosphate, and may 
give a greener looking crop, but certainly not a better one economically. 

After studying agricultural conditions in this district for almost four years, I feel 
sure that our major difficulties are not going to be overcome with super^ammonia 
mixtures. Our chief problem is overcropping, which has been responsible for a greatly 
decnocBed fertility level on many farms, and an increase in the incidence of Take-all 
disease. Take-all rarely occurs on fertile soils, because under these conditions soil 
bacteria are present in large enough number to exert a definitely antagonistic effect 
upon the Take-all fungus. Many farmers in the district are, however, deffiiitely 
^^wheotsick'’ and show cocsiderebde evidence ,cf Takb-aU. The and most 

important care for the district generally, is the widenung of the rotation and the 
growing of more crops for feeding off'' rather than for grain crops. 

The type of grain grown for feed is, comparatively, of little importance. Barley, 
on account of its quick growth in the early stages is a favourite, but as* barley only 
tends to increase Take-all, oats should bo substituted if possible. For the past three 
or four years T have been trying to encourage the adoption of W.A. white peas 
as late feed. These not only provide a good topping for lambs, but also considerably 
increase the' soil nitrogen and organic matter level. They have definite possibilities in 
this district, and if generally grown they would certainly make sujmr-nmnionia mixtures 
a most unprolTitablc proposition. (Secretary, F. J. Q. Collins.) 


THE WORK OF PABBEB. 


In the course of a paper dealing with the above, read at a meeting of the Monarto 
South Branch on 17tli August, Mr. L. W, Hein stated:—^ ^ In the eighties and nineties 
of last contury, when the rust scourge was ruining wheat-grower's prospects in Australia 
and taking toll of crops to the tunc of £2,000,000 per annum, conferences were held 
annually between 1890 and 1896 for the purpose of seeking methods for the control of 
the menace. Farrcr was not invited to the first conference, but a paper specially 
prepared by him was read. He attended all the subsequent confereijcea, ultimately 
becoming the dominant personality, which no doubt load to his appointment as Wlieat 
JSxperimentalist to the New South Wales Department of Agriculture. 

Soon after Farrer's appointment many new varieties of wheat appeared, among 
which were Bobs, Jonathan, Federation, llieo, and Comeback. All these soon found 
favour with wheatgrowers, each having been designed to suit certain climatic conditions 
and at the same time being more disease-resistant than the varieties previously grown. 

It was Farrer's aim to extend the wheat areas further into the low rainfall lands 
of Australia, and Federation became famous between 1900 and 1908, because of its 
Inherent properties of yielding satisfactorily under adverse weather conditions. 
Federation has been credited with adding increased wealth to Wictoria to the extent 
of £250,000 in one season alone. 

Prior to 1900 hard wheats''and strong flours were regularly imported from Canada 
and IT.S.A. to assist bakers in making satisfaetory bread, but Farrer's strong-flour 
varieties rectified this. In connection with Comeback, Farrer was singularly fortunate 
in evolving lenrly in his experiments a white wheat that was regarded by local and over¬ 
seas authorities as the strongest white wheat known in any part of the world, and 
although it has boen regarded by some as a shy yielder, it is still a favourite with 
many growers in all our wheat Blates, and in milling tests it is outstanding for its 
baking qualities. 

Although Farrer died in April, 1906, it is interesting to recall that in 39.83, when 
entries were invited for the World's Grain Exhibition at Beginn (Canada), of the 56 
entries of wheat collected from the wheatgrowers of the whole Commonwealth, all but 
one of the 29 prizes in the white wheat section, including the grand championship for 
white wheat—^won by Mr. Jack Eade—^went direct to “Farrer" wheats, or to crosses 
from his fixed strains. Farrer found our wheat industry more or less a sideline and in 
despair; he lifted it to be a thriving industry of great national value to the Com- 
monivealth. Wheat breeders have not followed the example set them by T*arrer. Their 
only -objective has been to produce wheats of high yielding qualities, irrespective of 
their milling qualities. If our wheat does not come up to the regnired standard, our 
overseas markets will be lost, at a great cost to the producer.. The most practical 
method appears to be the system of buying wheat according to grades. If that were 
done our wheats would be greatly improved, and a much more ready market would be 
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found. Tt is better to grow a high milling wheat and be prepared ‘to expect a lower 
return than to continue growing a high yielding wheat of a lower test and perhaps 
lose our overseas markets.*' (Secretary, C. F. Altiuaiin.) 


WHEAT VERSUS SHEEP. 


In the course of a paper read at the Taragoro Branch meeting held on 8th August, 
Mr. J. Crooks took for example a cleared and fenced farm of about 1,200 acres, and 
dealt first with the returns from wheat growing. By sowing 300 acres to wheat and 
300 to oats, with 300 to fallow and 300 left as grass land, it would be found that 10 
horses would be sufficient to work the land. Good fallow should return 3 bags of 
wheat per acre, while oats sown to stubble land should I'etum 3 bags per acre. 75 
acres would give the required amount of hay, and would leave 225 acres of oats to 
reap as grain. The income (on last year's prices) should be as follows— 

Revenue. 

£ ,s. d. 

300 acres of wheat, 3 bags per acre, at 2s. 4d. per bushel .... 315 0 0 
225 acres of oats, 3 bags per acre, at Is. 3d. per bushel .. .. 120 11 3 


Total . . £441 11 3 


and 75 acres at 1 ten per acre would produce 75 tons of hay. 


Expenditure. 

Superphosphate 19^ tons at £1 14s. per ton (wheat OOlbs. and 

oats 451bs. per acre). 

Seed wheat at 1 bushel i>er acre at 28. 4d. per bushel .. .. 

Beod oats—IJ bushels per acre at Is. 3d. per bushel. 

Oomsacks at 7s. Od, per dozen. 

Second hand bags for oats at 48. per dozen. 

Binder twine—2 bales. 

Sewing twine. 

Shares for plough and combine. 

Depreciation of plant valued at £530 . 

Depreciation of farm team valued at £200 . 

Wages for one man for harvest and seeding—14 weeks at 258. .. 


£ d. 

89 6 0 
35 0 0 

28 2 r> 
28 2 0 
11 5 0 

5 0 0 
0 12 0 
2 5 0 
53 0 0 
20 0 0 
17 10 0 


Total .. £290 13 0 


£ s, d. 

Income. 441 11 3 

Expenditure. 290 13 0 


Di (Terence .£150 18 3 


Leaving £150 ISs. 3d. at the disposal of the wheat farmer. 

Sheep Farming .—To get the best results from sheep fanning it wjis necessary to 
study the carrying capacity of the land and the methods to increase it. To incre*»8c the 
carrying capacity it was necessary to toj)dre88 the natural pasture and cultivate at 
intervals 5 also to sow a small area of cereals such as barley, rye, oats or wheat for 
ensilage or hay, so the ewes could be handfed during the summer, when feed became 
scarce. To increase the revenue, one could produce fat lambs for marketing. By top- 
dressing in the winter and handfeeding in the summer with proper care and attention 
it would be reasonable to expeett an 85 per cent, to 90 per cent, lambing. On a farm 
of about 1,200 acres under such a system it should be possible to carry 600 etwes, and 
during the winter, 510 lambs for about 6 mouths, wliou they should be ready for 
market. With wool at 9d. per Ib^, 600 4-tooth ewes should be worth 10s. per head, off 
shears. For that number 12 rams would be necessary—preferably of British or 
Corriedale breed at £3 3s. per ram. The returns should bo' as follows:— 


Revenue. 

£ .v. d. 

600 ewes cutting lOlbs. per sheep at 9d. per lb. 225 0 0 

85 per cent, lambing—510 lambs at lls. per head. 228 10 0 


Total .. £453 10 0 
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Interest on outlay for ewes and rams. 16 18 0 

Cost of super 45]bs. per acre. 61 2 0 

Seed oats, barley and rye. 13 17 6 

Binder twine. S 0 0 

Woolpacks, 20 packs at 4b. eacb. 40 0 

Branding oils, dips, etc.. 5 15 0 

Cost of shearing... 9 10 0 

3 per cent, death to breeding. 9 0 0 

Depreciation to plant necessary for cultivation, etc.. 44 5 0 


Total .. £169 7 6 


£ s. d 

Income . 453 10 0 

Expenditure. 169 7 6 


Difference .£284 2 6 


Leaving £284 2b. 6d. at the sheep farmer’s disposal as against £151 4 b. 3d. at 
the wheat farmer’s. (Secretary—T. Winters.) 


THE FABM TEAM. 


At the annual meeting of the Brentwood Branch held on 12th July, Mr. C. H. 
Boundy read a paper Breeding and Care of Horses,” in which he stated that for 
a sire the new class of Clydesdale was to be preferred. He should be of quality to 
be registered in the stud book. In selecting a stallion the first points to look at 
were the feet and legs. A good clean leg was necessary, with not too much haifi 
and with a fairly fiat bone measuring about 11 inches, and standing in a little on 
the hocks, in order to give the horse a more even balance when pulling. The walk 
was important. A horse should have a good, clean, active walk. 

By breeding always from such a sire the type of young horses would soon improve, 
even if the mares were not of the highest standard. It was a sound investment ito 
buy a good mare of a similar type to the sire, but not quite so tall, and a little 
finer and more feminine. Farmers were often lax in caring for farm horses. Many 
farmers thought that only show horses should be groomed down every morning, 
but the horses that were working in the dust all day were the ones that required 
grooming. A horse that was well groomed would keep its condition far better 
than one that was not. Horses should be well stabled, and not kept in a draughty 
stable, because horses coming in hot from the puddock and standing in a draught 
were likely to contract pneumonia. They should be fed regularly and always be 
watered before feeding. 

The brood mares should have a small paddock to themselves so that they could 
be watched. By so doing one could quite often save a foal from smothering, and 
could be of help to the mare in case of complications. 

It was a sound idea to drench all horses, young and old, once a year with 1 bottle 
of Baw Linseed Oil and 2 tablespoons of Turpentine per horse. (Secretary, 
J. H. Boundy.) 


At a meeting of the Yadnarie Branch held on 17th July, Mr. K. B. Kobelt read 
a paper entitled ”Management of the Farm Team.” He said that a tandem null 
was the best, because it was easier to handle, a team of 10 horses abreast being too 
wide. It did not pay to overload the horses; an extra horse or two would enable 
them to walk without straining. A horse that was fast riiould have a long pair of 
ohains, while the chains of a slow horse should be shortened by knotting, so that 

each horse would take his share of the draft. In working a freriily broken horse 

it was advisable to carry a whip on the implement, and if the horse was seen to be 

loafing the whip should be used. If that were not done such a horse would 

develop a habit of slow walking. In working horses that had been epelled for a 
long period, especially if they had been on greenfeed, an occasional spell was needed 
for the first few rounds; the team would settle down to its usual pace in a diort 
time. A team should not be allowed to trot around comers^ because of the danger 
of the horses treading on one another’’s feet. Oare should be taken in 
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the reins. A steady pull was all that was required. The reins should never be 
jerked, because such a practice caused the team to throw up their heads and made 
it difficult to guide them. Horses kept their condition better if they were worked 
early in the morning rather than late at night. Horses worked after sundown came 
in wet with sweat which would not be dry by morning. (Secretary, £. A. Spriggs.) 

SORE SHOTTLDEBa. 

At the annual meeting of the Wolseley Branch, on 8th July, members discussed 
the fitting of collars to prevent sore shoulders. Mr. J. £. K. Bidgv^y •advised 
using salt water to wash the shoulders of young horses. Mr. W. W. Merrett 
believed in bluestone water for hardening shoulders. Mr. Pilgrim used Neats- 
foot oil on tender-skinned horses. Mr. V. M« Obom advised taking the horses 
easy when commencing to work and feeding oaten chafT. Mr. E. B. Thiele washed 
his horses shoulders with warm water and soap, using alum for sores. Mr. E. W. 
Sharrad advised working horses quietly for say the first week; overworking was the 
cause of sores. The hand should be run down the shoulder befone fitting the 
collar. Horses should not be worked with wet shoulders. Time should be given 
to accustom them to their food. Mr. G. D. Butler stated that hames were often 
the cause of sores on shoulders. He exhibited a pair of steel hames 6in. wide, which 
he said prevented sore shoulders. (Secretary, EL W. Sharrad.) 

THE SHEEP DIP. 


The above was the subject of the following paper by Mr. T). C. Harvey at the 
monthly meeting of the Hartley Branch on 14th August:—There are several types 
of dii>B used, and perhaps the walk-in dip is the quickest and easiest type to con¬ 
struct. The place selected to build a dip should*be on the slope of a hill, though 
by no means too far up the slope. Dig a bole about 50ft. long, 3 ft., wide, and 
5ft. to 6ft. deep, and ^adually slope the last 10ft. for the exit for the sheep to 
walk out, thus making a total length of 60ft., and giving the sheep a( swim of a 
little over 50ft. Build a good solid stone wall on both sides of the dip from bottom 
to top, leaving a width of about 16in. from wall to wall. Cement the wall lin. 
thick. When cemented there will be a space 14in. wide between the walls for 
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the eheep to ewim through. A well about ISin. de^ by 2ft. by ISin. Aould be >“»ae 
at the ^ where the sheep come out. This should contain a were into which tte 
water from the draining pens will flow. The well con be corered i^h a wooden 
cover. A Bin. pipe should be laid from the bottom of the well to the bottom ox 
the dip, passing under the slope where the sheep walk out. This pipe carries 
the water right into the bottom of the dip, thus avoiding damage being done to 
the exit by water rushing over the steps or grips for the sheep's hooves. A 
platform at the end where the sheep enter the dip made of suitable timber and 
running out above the water for 4ft. or 6ft. and 3in. above the water prevents 
any splash from the backwash made by the sheep going through the dip. It is 
the splash that stops the sheep from running. It is nlecessary to have a framework 
extending about 12ft. along the walls at the end whore the sheep enter, in order to prevent 
the sheep jumping. Yards. —A large yard made of good timber should be erected. 
From this there should be a yard large enough to hold about 100 sheep. From 
this yard a small gate should open into a pen holding about 20 sheep; This pen 
should have a race to the mouth of the dip, about 8ft. long and just wide enough 
for a sheep to run through comfortably. Draining Pena, —^These should have a 
fair slope and should be roomy and large enough to hold 200 to 250 sheep when 
full. Build the pen ^vith a division in the centre. Erect a good, solid post at the 
edge of the well, which should be directly in front of the exit of the dip. A gate 
should he fitted to this post so that it can be swung to shut off either^ side of the 
division in the drainage pen. There should also be a gate at the upper end of 
the pen, so that half-drained sheep can be turned into the other side and left there 
to drain thoroughly before being turned out. The draining pen should have a good 
cement floor and a cement wall about 3in. high around the edge to prevent any 
water from esenping. The sides of the dip should be level with the ground. A lid 
of timber could be made, and when not in use the dip could be closed, thus avoiding 
sand and nibbisih drifting in. It is possible to dip 250 to 300 sheep per hour in 
a dip of this type, providing the draining pens are sufficiently large. (Secretary, 
W. John Brook.) 


PBACTICAI. HINTS. 


At a meeting of the Warramboo Branch held on 12th July, members supplied 
and discussed various hints, among which were the following:—a piece of 4in. 
thin leather right around the drenching bottle, lea^dng about lin. above tihe bottle. 
This minimises th^ danger of animals biting and swallowing pieces of bottle. 
Mevding small hales m water pipe. —Materials required: One small piece of rubber, 
slightly larger than the leak and one piece to just fit the pipe, a clamp 2 inohea 
wide and XT-shaped to fit the pipe, made out of a piece of petrol drum, and having 
holies to take ^in. or |in. bolt. Place the small piece of rubber over the hole, then 
the other piece over it and around the pipe. Slide the clamp over the rubber and 
screw up tight, having the bolt opposite the hole in the pipe. Leahing tank .—^When 
a tank shows signs of a leakage clean the part and brush over it with p«iint. Then 
^ick on a new piece of calico, paint again and stick on another piece of calico. 
Finally brush again with paint. An easy way to destroy rabbit burrows. —Stand over 
the hole and drive* a crowbar through the roof, then step back a few inches and 
drive in the bar again in another place. Continue until the hole is thoroughly 
broken in, (Secretary, H. F. Chilman.) 


FARM ECONOMY. 


The subject of tin* monthly meeting of the Marama Branch hold on 16th August, 
was a paper entitled ^'Farm Economy" by Mr. W. S. Gray, who stated that present 
conditions made it necessary for farmers to economise. .Economy did not mean sowing 
a smaller acreage or using less super per acre. Such action would be false economy. 
True economy lay in such matters as placing machinery under cover instead of learing 
it exposed to the weather which soon did as much damage as the machine received 
whilo working. If no shed were available a covering of straw would be of value. Driving 
chains on machines soon became worn and caused much trouble by jumping off. The 
links could bq bent by placing the chain on an anvil or flat piece of iron, with the 
surface of the chain which ran on the sprockets upwards, and'placing a piece of 4 pi 
fin. round iron across the centre of the link and striking it with a nammor, thus 
causing it to bend and shorten. The writer preferred the above method to closing the 
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liook. The life of harness would be prolonged if it were dressed regularly with 
neatsfoot oil. Oiling machinery was important; a few shillings spent on the purchase 
of a good oil feeder might save pounds in bearings and loss of time. It did not 
pay to use cheap oils. They had net the lubricating qualities of good oils and were 
u^ally (thin, and thus, ran out of the bea rings very quickly. Keeping an assortment 
of bolts and nuts on the farm might save much travelling and loss of time in replacing 
a broken bolt. A mply of scrap iron would be useful when repairs wore needed. 
Secretary, Thos. C. Einkley.) 


VEBMIN DESTBUOTION. 


At a meeting of the Brownlow Branch on 17th July, Mr. E. Smith, in the course 
of an address, stated that in the settled areas the most elfoctivc method of destroying 
rabbits was by digging them out wherever possible. Where digging was not possible, 
trapping and fumigating should be flone. Digging out was preferred because the 
burrows were destroyed as well as the rabbits. The few rabbits (especially the does) 
that escaped had no burrows to hide in, and thus they were easily Idlled by dogs or 
guns. The above methods could not be used successfully in pastoral country, where 
poison carts were the only effective .method of combating the pest. Foxes could be 
destroyed in a similar way to rabbits, by digging them out wherever possible. A 
fox would not take a bait as readily as would a rabbit. The best bait for strychnine 
poisoning was the head of either a rabbit or a fowl^ or a piece of caul fat. Such 
baits buried on a trail made by dragging a heavy object along the ground at a place 
whore foxes were known to prowl during the night Blowfly .—The use of fly-traps was 
recommended. There were two species of the bluetail fly, one known as the primary fly 
and the other as the secondary fly. The committee investigating the control of 
blowflies had concluded that the primary fly was responsible for the initial striking of 
sheep. The strike of the primary fly attracted the secondary fly, which caused the 
affected area to spread and become more serious than a bad primary strike. The 
primary fly w'os not caught in the traps in any great numbers, but even if only 
secondary flies >vere trapped an immense amount of good would be done, because 
the secondary fly caused the great(»Ht damage. In order to he effective, fly-trapping 
had to bo a united effort on the part of all concerned. Destruction of aU carcasses 
should not be neglected, because they were the breeding ground of blowflies. (Secretary, 
A. E. Steinbomer.) 
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The following paper was read by Mr. B. A. Koeh before a meeting of the Kil- 
kerran Branch on 12th August:—^At the present low price of wheat and the high price 
of building material it is almost impossible to do any building on a farm, and where 
extensive buildings have been erected some years ago it is impossible to keep them in 
repair, as all iron roofs need renewing every 20 or 30 years in this district, close to 
the sea, and this is a very big item with iron about £25-£26 a ton. This ia the 
reason why so many farmers arc seen with only a hut for the farmer and his family 
to live in witli no conveniences such as clec.tric light, gas stoves, deep drainage, etc*., 
which city people enjoy. The construction of a house should* bo the tfirst consideration 
of the farmer. Here, he must go according to his pocket or bank book. If a modern 
dwelling is to be erected an architect should be consulted to draw a plan with 
detailed specifications. The plana must be all drawn to scale so that the builder can 
take all measurements from the plan. All pipe inlets and outlets should be' planned 
beforehand, this being done the farmer should get an estimate of the cost to see that 
it will not cost more than he can afford, he will also have to decide whether to build 
with stone, mason work, reinforced concrete, or bricks. I would refeommend stone 
walls for outside, if stone is available, and bricks for inside walls. Stone walls are 
cooler than concrete and also cheaper to erect where good stone can be got at a 
reasonable distance. On the other hand where the subsoil consists of clay, concrete 
would be the best, as stone walls usually crack very much in such places. A good 
solid concrete foundation should be put in. If there is any clay subsoil the foundation 
should be reinforced with steel rods; aL^o a reinforced concrete course should be placed 
right around the building just above the windows. This will prevent \crackod walls 
to a great extent. In all oises a good damp course sliould be placed 'on the foundation 
to prevent damp from rising up the walls. About 12 to I8in. of the outside wall 
should be plastered wdth cement at the bottom, this prevents magnesia creeping up 
the walla on the outside. Booting iron should be painted between the joints! witi 
'^KiUrust” paint. This will prevent rusting at the joint to a great extent, ^is being 
a great problem in this district. Fibrous plaster is about the cheapest and best 
material to use for the ceilings, with wood cover-moulds. For inside plastering a good 
coarse sand should be used, with a good set coat for the finish, except for the kitchen, 
bath, and dining rooms. These should be plastered with cement, with a finishing 
coat of ^ * Victor Hard.'' If done properly this makes a very hard and smooth surface. 
Water should be laid on to the kitchen, bathroom, and washhouse. The washhouse 
should be as close to the kitchen as possible and should be equipped with washtroughs, 
sink, and washing machine. The wash copper should not be inside the washhouse, 
as the steam makes it very unpleasant and unhealthy for working. It should be placed 
under a verandah just outside the washhouse. The motor garage should be buUt 
close to or joined to the house, so that it is unneceasary to go outside to get into or 
out of the car. This is v^ery convenient in wet weather, andj for transferring parcels to 
and from the car. Floors in the house should be of wood, except in the bathroom 
and washhouse, which should have concrete floors. Sheds and out-buildings should be 
constructed on similar lines with iron roofs. Shed doors should be wide enough to 
admit all big machines, and high enough to admit high loads. Implement shed and 
blacksmith’s shop should be close together, so that repairs to machines can be done 
at any time without moving the machines, thus preventing waste of time in 
walking from one shed to the other. TT^ere an extensive amount of black- 
smithing is done the blacksmith’s shop should be partitioned off from other machines 
as otherwise a lot of soot will collect on the machinery. The bam for storing seed and 
super should have a raised platform about 3 to Sift. high. This if large enough will 
save a lot of lifting, as loading and unloading can be done with sack trucks. A good 
stable should be provided for horses and built of stone with an iron roof. The chaff 
shed should be joined to the stable at about the middle to save carrying the chaff any 
great distance. The stables should be open to the north or north-east. Implement sheds 
should be of similar construction, and closed with sliding doors. The general practice 
of fitting sliding-door wheels to the bottom of the doors is wrong, because dirt and dust 
blow into the bearings and make the door hard to open and dose and the wheds 
soon wear out. If they were fitted to the top not so much dust would collect and the 
doors would move much more easily. If cows are kept a shed should be provided for 
them to be fed in; this should also be near the diaff died. The milking stalls diould 
have a concrete floor and bails that can be worked from the back of the cow. 

Points from Vitteussim ,—Not advisable for motor garage to be under the same roof 
as the dwelling-house, on account of the risk of fire occurring in the motor garage. 
Expense did not warrant the engaging of an architect for an ordinary farm dwelling. 
Most timber mills provided plans and specifications. (Secretary, A. Sawade.) 
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PBTmiNO THE OBAHQE TREE. 


Mr. F. Ii6wi» was responsible for the above subjeot at a meeting^ of the Bamco 
Branch held on 12th Anj?ust. Mir. 'liCwiB said there were hundreds of acres of citrus 
trees, very few of the owners of which had any idea of how to prune tham. It was 
the usual practice to let th^m go for a few years, except to cut out any limb which grew 
straight up or was in the way. It was easy to grf>w oranges the first 10 years, but 
aftju* that time the trouble commenced. By then they would lie full of dead wood 
and it would be a very difficult jioib to remove a mass of dead wood and crossed limbs. 
However, an orange tree was one of the easiest trees to prune. It was first necessary to 
start from the butt and clean out aU the dead wood, and then start pruning. It would 
be se<m that the fruit was heavy but the limbs were pliable, so that all limbs grow 
outward and upward, but the heavy fruit dragged down the limb causing it to fiend. 
A shoot grew out of the bend, and that went on year after year. It was obviously 
neceasary to cut off the portion beneath the lind), i.r., thie spent wood. The limb 
brought down nearest to the butt had the most siient wood. Watershoots were wild 
growrihs that grew straight upwards, and if they bore fruit they were weighed down 
:ind produced cross limbs. The main trouble in j)runing was to know how much spent 
wood to remove. Some growers took from the butt right to the end of the limb, while 
others removed only a percentage. Pruning should be done from the butt outwards. 
IVheTe shoots were level it wjis possible to tell tho old ones; tliey wcjre dark and the 
new shoots were lighter in colour. (Secretary, J. J. Odgers.) 


THB AaBIOXJLTXJBAIi BHBBAU. 

At the annual meeting of the Buchanan Branch held on 28th August, Mr. W. G. 
Bucks road a paper ''Suggestions for Improving I\iture Meetings,*^ in the course of 
which he referred to the information thej' had received from past meetings, from 
addresses by departmental officers and from the Journal, The Bureau had helped to 
bring about better farming practices by means of competitions, &c. Tlxc value of 
the social side of tlie Bureau should not be ovcrlook(*d. An improvement In the 
meetings could bo brought about by interchange of visits with other Branches. An 
occasional debate would also be of value. (Secretary, W. G. Hucks.) 


OTHER REPORTS RECEIVED. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject- 

. 

Secretary. 

Mundalla. 

31/7/35 

Sottth-E 
16 1 

ASTERN District. 

Annual Mooting . 

A. Ross 

Millicent . 

31/5/35 

9 

“ ITat Lamb Raising ”— 

L. C. Hiitchesson 

Millicont . 

29/6/36 

8 

K. K. Skeer 

“ Improvement of Second 

L. C. Hiitchesson 

Millicent . 

19/7/36 

8 

Grade Ia,nd **—H. T. 
Hutcheflson 

Annual Meeting . 

L. 0. Hiitchesson 

Allandale East . 

8/8/35 

10 

Discussion . 

R. T. Laslctt 

Tantanoola .... 

10/8/35 

9 

Discussion -Agricultural 

L. J. C. Osborne 

Mundalla. 

13/8/36 

15 

Bureau Constitution 
Address—S, Shepherd ... 

A. Ross 

Kybyholite .... 

13/8/36 

26 

Veterinary Questions ... 

A. S. Shepherd 

Rendclsham ... 

10/8/36 

8 

** Strawberry Culture ’*— 

F. Todd, jun. 

Mount Qambier 

14/7/35 

16 

F. R. White 

Annual Meeting . 

J. E. Morphett 

Penwortham ... 

24/7/36 

Lower ' 

14 

N’orth District. 

Annual Meeting . 

A. R. Jenner 

Alma . 

9/7/36 

10 

Address—^W, C. Johnston 

E. H. Drcscher 

Hanson . 

9/8/36 

_ 

Woolclassing Demonstra¬ 

M. de N. Lucas 

Hanson . 

13/8/36 

22 

tion—C. A. Goddard 
Discussion of Show 

M. dc N. Lucas 

RosedaJe . 

12/8/36 

16 

Exhibit 

“ Fencing A. Muegge . 

W. E. George 

Lillet’s Pass ... 

12/8/36 

30 

“ Finance ”—^F. Berg¬ 
strom 

Annual Social. 

C. A. Vcrrall 

Koonnnga. 

14/8/36 


H. Mibns 

Black Springs .. 

12/8/36 

18 

Address—S. McNamara . 

K. H. Dunn 
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Other Reports Rbceivbd— oone»niie(2. 


Bnuioh. 

Bate of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

1 Secretary. 


] 

1 1 

jOwer North Bistriot — continued. 


Truro. 

19/8/36 

15 

** Pat Lamb Raising **— 

L. 8. Davis 




W. £. Scott 


Wasleys. 

16/8/36 

23 

Requirements of the 

Soil ”—Br. A. R, 

C. R. Currie 




Callahan 


Stockport . 

16/8/36 

14 

Address— W. C. Johnston 

Ralph V. Koch 

Tarlw. 

20/8/36 

i 

26 

Address—Prof. J. A. 

N. L. Clarke 



Prescott 




Mid North Bistbict. 


Mount Bryan .. 

27/7/36 1 

6 

Formal. 

A. A. Jefferies 

Narridy . 

3/8/35 

18 

Address—E. L. Orchard . 

J. Klinj^er 

Wandoarah. 

13/8/35 

34 

Wool Bemonstration—0. 

L. A. Jacobs 



A. Goddard 


RedWU. 

13/8/35 

6 

Question Box . 

L. Harris 

Beetaloo Valley 

12/8/36 

14 

“ Income Tax Returns **— 

B. W. Giddings 


Mr. Marchland 


Booborowie .... 

26/8/36 

6 

“ Income Tax Betnrns ”— 
F. C. Catt 

A. T. Fairchild, jun. 



Upper North Bistriot. 


Yandiah. 

26/7/36 

— 

Woolclassing Bemonstra- 

E. Keller 



tion—C. Goddard 


Yandiah. 

30/7/35 

14 

Annual Meeting and Social 

£. Keller 

Appila . 

8/8/35 

19 

Visit to Laura Mill— 

E. W. Wurst 


“ Pelschenke ” Test 
Demonstration 




Wilmington .... 

13/8/35 

23 

Address—J. 0. Hatter .. 

Chas. Cole 

Eurelia. 

14/8/36 

— 

Address—R. Lock. 

E. P. WaU 

llorchard. 

9/8/36 

10 

“ Back to the Land ”— 

E. TObrook 



H. Tilbrook; “The 
Sheep Bog “—R. 
McCallum 




Baroota. 

12/8/36 

16 

Address and Wool Demon- 

E. W. Hulster 



stration—C. A. Goddard 


Booleroo Centre. 

26/8/36 

8 

Addresses—^F. C. Richards 

J. J. McCarthy 



and J. 0. Hatter 

Murraytown ... 

17/8/36 

16 

Annual Meeting . 

E. B. Pitman 



Yorke Peninsula Bistriot, 


Boor's Plains .. 

1/8/36 

20 

Annual Meeting . 

S. G. Chynoweth 

South Kilkerran 

6/8/36 

23 

“ Crop Competitions ”— 

R. E. Hasting 



E. H. Butschke 

Paskeville . 

13/8/36 

12 

“ Correct Seeding and 

J. Prouse 



Seeding Implements *•— 
Mr. East 



Weavers. 

6/8/35 

11 

Homestead Meeting and 

H. W. Cornish 



Bisoussion 


Bute. 

16/8/36 

9 

Bisoussion. 

H. G. Perry 



Western Bistriot. 


Goode . 

17/7/86 

8 

Annual Meeting . 

Ben. A. lonke 

Miltalie . 

27/7/36 

10 

Annual Meeting . 

S. B. Ramsey 

Koppio. 

31/7/36 

14 

Thirtieth Annual Meeting 

M. T. Gardner 

KeUy . 

3/8/36 

17 

Bisoussion— “ Sand Drift ” 

F. R. Hlman 

Petina . 

16/7/36 

12 

Annual Meeting. “ Treat- 

W. E. Stone 



ment of Wounds ” — 



It ik 


H. H. Howard and 





W. Brownrigg 
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Othbb Rbpobts Ribcbiybo— eontiwaed. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

1 

Secretary. 



1 1 

Western Distriof— continiipA, 


Butler . 

23/7/35 

9 

Question Box . 

C. F. Jericho 

Laura Bay. 

9/7/35 

18 

Annual Meeting . 

P. S. Morrison 

Kyanoutta. 

6/8/35 

13 

Annual Meeting . 

E. A. KeUy 

Palabie. 

7/8/35 

9 

“ Pig Raising —S. North 

E. H. Rashleigh 

Green Patch ... 

8/8/35 

10 

Appointment of New 
Members 

C. J. Whillas 

Balumbah. 

13/8/35 

9 

“ Outstanding Dis-ad- 
vantages ”—T. V. 
Wright 

J. E. Swann 

Mount Hope.... 

13/8/35 

13 

“ Tree Culture ’*—J. H. 
Vigar 

J. L. Vigar 

Wallala . 

7/8/35 

11 

Formal Report. 

C. F. Zippel 

Chandada . 

13/8/35 

10 

Discussion. 

H. J. Chewings 

Pinkawillinie ... 

15/8/35 

7 

“ Sheep and Wool'’—F. 

T. Freoth * 

L. F. Freeth 

Pygery. 

13/8/35 

9 

“ Agriculture on E.P. 

E. Edmonds 

A. Day 

Laura Bay. 

13/8/36 

12 

Discussion—“ Goydor’s 
Rainfall Line ” 

P. S. Morrison 

Ungarra. 

12/8/35 

15 

“ The Tlorse ”—J. Duflield 

W. G. Gordon 

Chilpuddie Rock 

14/8/36 

10 

Discussion. 

H. Brown 

Oungena. 

1/8/35 

10 

Discussion—“Wheat (Com¬ 
mission Report ** 

A. A. Voiimard 

Butler . 

20/8/35 

11 

Annual Meeting . 

C. F. Jericho 

Maltoo . 

8/8/35 

15 First Aid Demonstration 

1 1 and Paper—H. Box | 

Eastern District. 

E. Schwarz 

Berri. 

24/7/35 

— 

Annual Meeting . 

I'lebate—“ Disc o. Mould- 
board Plough ” 

Citrus Pruning Demonstra¬ 
tion 

E. J. R. Johnson 

Coonalpyn. 

14/8/35 

30 

Chas. C. George 

Berri. 

27/8/35 

— 

E. J. R. Johnson 

H. L. Badman 

Pinnaroo . 

12/7/35 

20 

Discussion. 

H. L. Badman 

Pinnaroo. 

7/8/35 

160 

Social Evening. 

i H. L. Badman 

Pinnaroo. 

22/8/35 

1 21 1 Annual Meeting . j 

South and Hills District. 

i 

Longwood. 

13/7/35 

9 

Discussion—Grasses 
Suitable for the District ” 

H. G. Haines 

Honarto South . 

20/7/35 

18 

Formal Report. 

C. F. Altmann 

Lenswood and 
Forest Range 

29/7/35 

10 

Question Box . 

B. F. Lawrance 

Hope Forest ... 

1/7/35 

8 

Social Evening. 

H. J. Hunter 

Hope Forest ... 

5/8/36 

12 

Formal Report. 

H. J. Hunter 

Springton . 

7/8/36 

6 

Discussion. 

E. Brokate 

Yundi. 

31/7/36 

13 

Addresses—V. F. Gameau, 
C. F. Anderson 

T. R. Smart 

Cherry Gardens 

16/6/36 

13 

“ Some Changes in this 
District *’—Hy. Jacobs 

A. R. Stone 

Cherry Gardens 

9/8/35 

39 

Address —Adelaide 
Chemical Co. 

A. R. Stone 

Hartley . 

14/8/35 

8 

•‘ThoSheppDip”—D. C. 
Harvey 

W. John Brook 

Frayville . 

16/8/35 

14 

“ Milling Wheats K. 
McLean 

H. H. Ramm 

Blackheath .... 

15/8/36 

10 

Questions. 

E. H. Paech 

Currenoy Creek . 

6/8/36 

12 

Annual Meeting . 

D. ileff. Gordon 

Currency Creek . 

19/8/36 

13 

“ Home Tanning ”—L. 
Collett 

D. Jeff. Gordon 
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WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 

SUBJECTS FOB BUREAU ISEETINaS. 


If you have no other subject in mind, here is a list from whioh you might choose when 
asked to contribute to your branch programme. 


The Farm. 

The Home. 

General. 

Dairying— 

Home Management— 

Intor-Branch Visits 

Care of Milk and Cream 

Furniture— 

Competitive Exhibition 

Buttermaking 

Choice 

Flower Show 

Cheesemaking 

Piff^ 

Bacon Curing 

Repairing 

Needlework 

Practical Demonstrations 
Social 

Knitting 

Music in the Home 

Beekeeping— 

Rugmaking 

Good Reading 

Honey 

Horticulture— 

Cloth^g— 

Choice 

Hobbies 

Phpioal Culture 

Labor Saving Hinte 

Vegetable Growing 

Repairing 

Flower Growing 

Dressmaking 

Spring Cleaning 

Poultry— 

Pattern Afternoon 

Entertainment in the Home. 

Dressing 

Children— 


Incubation 

Care and Management 


Bearing Chicks 

Cooking— 


Turkeys 

Recipes 


Ducks 

Recipes for Christmas 
Lunches 



Jam Making 

Fruit Preserving 

Fruit Drying 

Fruit, V^ue of 



Pickles and Sauces** 



Sweet Making 

Exhibition of Home Crafts 



Christmas Gifts 

Homo Nursing 



PINNASOO LINE BRANCHES, LAMEROO, 8th AUGUST. 

This yea^^s Conference of Pinnaroo Line Branches was held at Lameroo on 8th 
August, under the auspices of the Wilhawatt Branch. Mr.s. II, L. Billing (Wilkawatt) 
presided and about 90 delegates were jiresent from the Parmkie, Parilla, Wilkawatt, 
Parilla Well, and Pinnaroo Branches. 

Mr. A. J. A. Koch (Member of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) addressed the 
gathering, and congratulated the Women's Branches on the progress they were making. 

Miss E. Campbell gave a very interesting address on ^^Suggestions for Home-Made 
Inexi)ensive Christmas Gifts,'' and displayed a number of dainty and simply-made gifts 
from such every day materials as old straw and felt hats, old millinery flowers, kid 
gloves, odds and ends of cretonne, silk, linen, and voiles, old discarded crockery decor¬ 
ated with fancy paper and made attractive. Even the old binder twine from the chaff 
shed had its use among the gifts. 

Mrs. H. L. Billing gave an address entitled, ''Suppose We Laugh," and quoted 
extracts from "The Optimist." 

Sister Ashton, of the Lameroo Hospital, read a paper, "Infectious Diseases," and 
gave some helpful advice to the home nurse in taking precautions to check the spread 
of infectious diseases. 

Papers, "Gelatine and Its Uses" and "Dried Fruit Becipes," were read by Miss J. 
Mattiske (Pinnaroo) and Mrs. A. Sumsion (Wilkawatt). 

The Parilla Branch displayed several very handsome hook rugs, the work of Mrs. Seidel. 

Mrs. J. Steer and Mrs. E. Altus (Wilkawatt) gave a demonstration of boning a 
fowl before cooking and exhibited a gelatine of fowl prepared in a similar manner. 
The following papers were read and discussed. 
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BEOZPES rOB THE USE OF BBZED FBUZT. 


[Supplied by Mrs. A. Young, Piunaroo.] 

Apricot and Lemon Marmalade. —'Ingredients: 11b. dried apricots, lib. lemons, 5 pints 
boiled water, Slbs. sugar. Method: Wash apricots, put into a bowl and pour on boiled 
water and leairO to soak for 24 hours. Cut lemons and soak in some of hot water. 
Let stand to soak for 24 hours. Boil lemons a little before adding apricots, boil until 
tender, add sugar, and boil about f hour. 

Apricot and Pineapple .—^Wash and soak lib. of apricots for 48 hours in 6 breakfast- 
cupfuls of water. Procure a small tin of pineapple, and after cutting it into small 
pieces, put it and the juice of the pineapple with the apricots. After steeping the 
apricots, cut them up. Put all into a preseiving pan, not forgetting tho water in which 
ttie fmit has soaked. Allow to boil for half an hour, then add Silbs. of sugar and 
boil for 25 minutes longer. 

You can use apricots, nectarines, pears, apple rings, or peaches for the following 
recipe:—To every pound of dried fruit allow 3 pints of wal^, 31bs. of sugar, loz. of 
sweet almonds (blanched and chopped in half). Wash the fruit well and put it to soak 
in the water for 2 days. Simmer gently until tender, then add the sugar (warmed) 
and the almonds. Boil for half an hour. Pot while hot and cover next day. 

Apricot Sponge .—Cook ^Ib. dried apricots (washed and soaked) with 1 pint water. 
Add sugar to taste. Drain juice from fruit. Dissolve 2 dessertspoonfuls gelatine in 
i cup hot water and add to juice. When tl»e mixture is thickening, add beaten whites 
of 2 eggs and whisk all well together until it is very thick. Set in a dish with a little 
dried fruit decorating it. Serve with cream and cnstsird. 

(Samples of each of these recipes were shovrn when paper was read.) 


GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & COMPANY LTD., 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS, 

WOOL AXD FBOOnOl BBOKBB8. 8H1PPXHG AOBHT8, ODIBBAL IHTOBTBBB AMD 
BZPOBTBBI. LAHD. LOAB, FIVABOIAL, AID HBUBAHOB AQIMTB. 

— OBBBBAL AGBBTB IB AUBTBAUA FOB WBBTBBB AB8UBABCB OOMPABT. — 

For any tnlormatloD regarding Fat, Store, or Stnd Stock, oommunloate with onr Stock DeiMirt- 

ment for expert attention. 


Dlstrlhntlng Agents In 8.A. for— 

**BDWAB]>8’” 8HBBP DIPPINO POWDEB 
<'TOBX'8*’ BABBIT TBAP8 **NATIOBAI»'* OBBiENT (in bags) 

''BUSBBLL'S" PIPZKO sad BOBB OABUTG. *«001CBT** WINDmLL8 

THB *«MBTBOB” BXKIWPLT TRAP 

**VZTA-£XOK** PBODUOT8. '‘BUBGOBr’* 8RBBP BHBABINa KAOHXBBB 

**WJC.L.** and '‘TOP** BBANB8 8T7PBBPB08PHATE8 and MABUBBB. 

All Farm and Station Beqnlrement^ Fenolitf Wires and SUn^ds, OornBaeki, Twine, Oils 
eto., *«Tattoo**Sheep Branding Oil. 

*‘01Aa LINE AND SCOTTISH SHIRE LINE STEAMERS 
AHD BLUE STAB UHB. 

Main OfflM Ib Sonth AWtnUs: IS, KIHG WILLIAM STBBBT, ADELAIDE. 
Haas OfflM: MBLBODBHB. 
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SEVEN INVAUD &EC1PE8 MADE FROM ONE OHIOKEN. 

[Mrs. E. A. Altus, Wilkawatt] 

(Grilled olhickeiiL^ 1 fillet of breast; roast chicken, 1 fillet of breast; steamed (fiuleken, 
1 thigh; fricasse chicken, 1 tliigh; chicken romakins, drumsticks of chicken; chicken 
cream, scraps of[ breastbone; chicken broth, carcass and giblets.) 

Chicken Broth ,—Carcass and giblets, small piece of onion, 1 sprig parsley, loz. barley, 
J I pints water. Wash barley, put all ingredients into saucepan with a little salt, simmer 
for 3 hours, then strain. 

Chicken EomalcinBi ,—Boil drumstricks; when cooked cut meat off and mix with 1 
tablespoon cream, molt ^oz. butter and stir in ^oz. flour; mix with stock drumsticks were 
boiled in. Stir till thick, add chicken and little parsley. Grease some romakin eases, 
sprinkle with bread crumbs; put mixture in, sprinkle with breadcrumbs, put piece of 
butter on each and bake till golden brown. 

Steamed Chicken .—Trim thigh, mb over with Hemon, wrap in buttered paper; allow to 
steam for i hour or till tender, serve with parsley sauce. 

Boast Chicken ,—Fillet oft breast, 2oz8. butter, chopped parsley, salt, lemon juice, 
wrap breast in buttered paper, and stand in fireproof dish, with half the butter, and 
cook for i hour; baste well. Mix remainder of butter with parsley, salt, and lemon 
juice, lift cliicken out on to hot dish, spread the mixture over it, and serve. 

Grilled Chicken ,—^Breast of chicken, 1 tablespoon butter. Have grill-iron hot, spread 
a little butter on breast, grill for 8 minutes, turn over every two minutes, and spread 
with buttter. Put on hot plate and spread with butter, sprinkle wifih chopped parsley, 
p^per, salt, and lemon to taste, then serve. 

Fricasse of Chicken ,—Simmer other thigh of chicken in i pint water until tender. 
Melt ioz. butter, stir in i^oz. flour until smooth. Add to stock and stir till boiling, cool 
a little, then stir in 1 egg well beaten and salt Beheat and it is heady to serve. 

Cream Chicken ,—Scraps of meat off breast and body bones. Sommer in 1 cup of 
milk until tender, then add 1 dessertspoon cream, chopped parsley, pepper, and salt; 
thicken with cornflour and sprinkle with nutmeg. It is best to use broth flrst, as 
giblets will not keep as well as other parts. 

FLOWER GROWING. 


[Mbs. Ireland, Parilla WelL] 

Make the garden at the north side of the house in order to receive as much sun as 
possible. It is best to have it a little on the slope so that water will not lie on it too* 
freely in the winter months, and to form long narrow beds to facilitate picking the 
flowers. 

There are many plants that can be planted in January, February, and March, to 
provide early winter and spring flowers. There are no blossoms more beautiful in a 
garden than Delphiniums with their rich shades of blue. Mignonette, Stocks, GaiUardlas, 
Petunias, Sweet Sultan, Sweet Peas, Antirrhinums, Indian Pinks, Larkspur, Carnations, 
Scabious, Linaria, Verbena, .and Marigolds are plants which will bloom almost all tfie 
year with plenty of water and a little attention. 

Pansies and Violas are very attractive and are easily grown. Antirrhinums are very 
showy, and are always in bloom, but they do not last long. Perennial Aster is a very 
nice flowering plant for autumn; it is ideal for decorating and needs little attention. 
It should be cut down as soon as it has flnished flowering. There iare seveirail aporing 
flowering plants that can be grown with very little trouble; Poppies, Lupins, Ctom- 
flower, €k>detia, Dianthus, Candytuft and CalUopsis. 

The Carnation is a flower that almost stands alone for scent and beauty and is also 
a plant that will last for years. 

The greatest enemies of the plants are rust and spot. This will be recognised by 
brownish-gray spots on the leaves. Pull off and destroy by Are any catted leavee. 
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Durixig vainy weattier duaife them oznce a fortnight with lime. These plaaitB should be 
planted ISins. apart and in, rows about 2ft. apart. Afer floweringi pick off dead pods 
and any dead wood, but do not cut the bush back; this will spoil this busih for winttar 
flowers. 

SeaibiouB need not be destroyed every year. It will keep crowing und produce nice 
blooms if manured. They can be planted in the same way as carmitious and top- 
dressed with stable manure. Put a heap of horse or cow manure on the bed where the 
water can run all over the bed, and put the hose in the middle of the manure and turn 
the tap on. The garden soil shoudd be kept dug, soft and free from weeds. It is a good 
plan to have more spaice than is wanted to plant in the garden, so that some of the 
soil will lie idle for a while. All bulbs should bo <lug up and stored in a dry place 
until it is time to plcunk Ihem again. 

A sprinkler is best for watering small plants, and tliis should be done in the 
morning before the heat of the day. If the ground is too hard, eosit it with manure 
and drift sand; that will soften the soil and hold the moisture. 


PIOKI^ES, SAUCES, AND CHUTNEY. 

The above was the subject of the paper read by Mrs. R. Linesj at the meeting of 
the Gladstone Branch held on 16th July:—Every housewife likes a stock of pickles 
and sauces on her cupboard shelf. Most of them ar<‘ easily made and cheap compared 
with the bought article. Pickles and sauces are not regarded very favourably by 
dieticians, but are liked by practically everybody, and one can oeonomasc considerably 
by making a yearns supply at home with fiuit and \egetables growln in th<» farm 
garden. 

Pickles have very little food value and cattn in large quantities can be h'armful 
to digestion, but they serve a purpose in adding zest to all manner of foods, 
especially in summer time when appetites are jaded, besides providing frills to every¬ 
day fare. 

Good sauces can be made from plums or apples, while the marrow or pic melon 
will form the basis of a number of delicious pickles and chutneys when cucum>ber« 
or cauliflowers are lacking. Firm, fresh vegetables and just ripe fruit that is picked 
on a dry day gives best results. 

A home made vinegar is ideal for all kinds of pickles, but if using thei purchased 
article, always use a good quality malt vinegar to avoid harshness. White vinegar 
gives a better app<‘arance to clear pickles such as onions or cucumbers and it should 
always be used for preserves that are to be exhibited. Acetic acid sometimes 
recommended, is merely a substitute. All vinegars are diluted solutions of acetic 
acid. A copper pan can be used for jam making, but never on any account use 
copper for vinegar preserves. Fears concerning aluminium have * been proved 
giioundless and it is quite as good as an enamel-lined pan. Use a wooden spoon 
to stir for preference. Clear pickles are made by pouring spiced vinegar over 
salted vegetables, and mustard '|)ick1e8 by adding a iniicture of flour, mustard, sugar, 
cayenne, and tumeric for colouring purposes, to the boiling vinegar and vegetables 
after they have been boiled 10 to 20 minutes. 

The methods for making tomato sauce is to boil tomatoes, onions, and spices for 
perhaps an hour, strain, add other ingredients, and boil perhaps another 2 hours. 
Most tomato sauce recipes 'contain apples, and by mincing the apples it cooks to a mash 
quicker. A colander makes a good strainer, but if the seeds are not desired, strain 
again through net. Here is a good strainer:—-Have a piece of wire gauze, nail it firmly 
to a box that has no top or bottom, or failing a box, 4 good,'pieces of board with the 
gauze tacked on would be the same. Have it high and large enough to stand over 
your basin, and then it is quite easy to do the straining. 

Paper is an inadequate seal, but if it must be used, stick 3 thicknesses together 
with egg white or hot water starch. When dry» paste it securely over the jar. 
Then brush all over with melted paraffin wax for greater safety. If corks are 
used, dip first into wax or good clarified mutton fat, and push into bottles firmly. 
Or lay a piece of string across the mouth of the jar and then puslh in the cork. 
When the bottie is to be opened pull one end of the string and the eork will como 
out easily. Metal screw tops are liable to rust witti pickles. To help prevent the 
rust, pour a little melted wax into lid and turn the lid until all crovi-ces arfei boated. 
When set, screw down tightly, and the hot* jar will melt the wax into all crevices 
and make the jar airtight. If the jars have become cold, screw on the waxed lids 
and dip into hot water which will melt the wax again. Then give an outside coating 
if necessary. If a reeipe is altered always make a note of it for future reference, 
otherwise good fruit and vegetables may be spoiled. 
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Chutneya are easily made. They will cook while the dinner bakes and be ready 
to eat next day. A few pounds of fruit makes quite a lot of ehutney. Yellow 
peaches, Hgg, apricots, sour cooking apples, ripe or green tome/toes^ Varied in 
different ways, makes a number of different chutneys. Aay fruit or vegetable can 
be made into chutney. When a different flavour is wanted for a curry, try adding 
some chutney. Delicious sandwiches can also be made with ehutney. Ohutneys 
are meant to be sweet, but if a sour preserve is preferred* alter the quantity of 
sugar to suit the taste. Always taste the ehutney about ^ hour before bottling so 
that if desired, any q(xtra ^vouring or kpice will have tSme to blend with the 
other ingredients. After chutney has been kept for some time it is inclined to 
become solid. To remedy this, empty into a saucepan and add a little water until 
soft. Heat it slowly, continually stirring to melt the sugar. 

Pickled Grapes. —Select dark, late grapes, pack into jars in small bunches. To 
each quart of vinegar add ^Ib. sugar, J stick cinnamon, los. whole spiee. Boil 
and cool. When cold, pour on to the grapes, and put a plate on top to keep the 
grapes under the vinegar. Beady for use in 3. weeks. 

Several other receipts were given by Mrs. Lines. (Secretary, Mrs. L. Sargent.) 

HTVAIJD BEOIPES. 

The following recipes were supplied by Mrs. E. Altus, of the Wilkawatt Branch, at 
the meeting hold on 21st May, all of which can be made from the chicken:— 

1. OriUed Chichen. —^Breast of chicken, 1 tablespoon of butter. Have grill iron hot. 
q»read a little butter on breast. Grill for 8 minutes. Turn over every 2 nodnuites, and 
spread with butter. Put on hot plate and spread with butter. Spfmkle with chopped 
parsley, pepper, salt, and a squeeze of lemon if liked. 

2. Boast Chicken. —^Fillet off breast, 2ozs. butter, chopped parsley, salt, lemon juice. 
Wrap breast in buttered paper and stand in fire-proof dish with h^f the butter and 
cook for i hour, baste well, mix remainder of butter with parsley, salt, and lemon juice. 
Lift chicken out on to a hot dish, spread the mixture over it and serve. 

3. 8,tecmed Chicken. —Trim thigh, rub over with lemon juice, wrap in buttered paper, 
steam for i hour or until tender, and serve with parsley sauce. 

4. Chicken Cream. —Scraps of meat off breast and body bones—simmer in 1 cup of 
milk until tender, then add 1 dessertspoon of cream, chopped parsley, pepper, and salt. 
Thidsen with cornflour and sprinkle with grated nutmeg. 

5. Fricasse of Chicken. —Simmer other thigh of chicken in | pint of water until 
tender. Melt 4oz. butter, then stir in ioz. flour, add this to stock and stir until boiling. 
Cool a little, then stir in 1 well beaten egg, salt to taste. Be-heat, and it is )read.y & 
serve. 

6. Chicken Bamakim, —Boil drumsticks. When cooked, cut meat off and mix with 1 
tablespoon cream, melt ^oz. butter, and stir in |oz, flour. Mix with stock drumsticks were 
boiled in, stir until thick, add chicken and a little parsley. Grease some ramakin cases, 
sprii^e with breadcrumbs, put mixture in cases, sprinkle with more bread crumbs, put 
a piece of butter on each and bake until golden brown. 

7. Chicken Broth. —Carcass and giblets of chicken, small piece of onion, 1 sprig 
parsley, loz. pearl barley, pin Is of water. Wash barley, put all ingredients into 
saucepan with a little salt. Simmer for 3 hours, then strain. (Secretary, Mrs. W. 
Pritchard.) 


DO NOT NEGLECT THAT COLD. 

Paper contributed by Mrs. Hampel at the May meeting of the Wilmington Branch:— 
An ordinary cold may not be n very scrinus matter, but it Inflames the lender 
lining membranes of the nose, and once this condition has set in, other colds are 
likely to follow. When once a child starts to have a series of colds, his appetite 
suffers, as well as his general virility and well-being; and often, after a time, enlarged 
tonsils and adenoids follow. These stand in the way of the child ^s general development 
until they have l)eeii removed. Ear troubles often follow as a consequence of bad 
colds, and even the teeth are affected in time, because constant mouth breathing prevents 
the proper formation of the jaw. Every mother should really look upon the common 
Isold as on enemy to health and one that may bring many others along with it. 

If a baby has a cold, one cannot do a great deal for him b^nd keq^ing him quite 
warm and out of draughts; keeping his bowels well open, and giving a lighter diet 
than usual with frequent sips of water. His nose can be cleaned with a AftTnal 
brush dipped in warm olive oil, and a little white vaseline should be rubbed into the 
root of the nose to prevolt soreness. A healthy baby should throw off a cold quiddy, 
and if he does not, be needs medical attention. Older children 'diould be giivein light 
nourishing food and plenty of fluids—water, barley water, and fruit drinks. A 
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whoie head is staffed np with catarrh will not need heavy meale. and ie better withent 
th e™- If the oold ia veiy heavy, the weather severe, or if there is any temperature, the 
child is best in bed and out of draught in an airy room; and if he is kept warm; should 
throw the cold off quickly. The nose must be kept as clear as possible; and it is best 
to use paper hankies or scraps of soft, old sheeting which can afterwards be burnt. 

It is important to teach children to blow their noses thoroughly, one nostril at a time, 
but a child with a cold should not be encouraged to blow too hard, for this somotimes 
baa the effect of forcing the discharge into the cavities on eacli side of the bridge of 
the nose. If there is a tendency to a tickling cough, it will bo found that glycerine, 
honey and lemon, or black-currant tea (made with jam or jolly juid boiling vrater—all 
cheap, homely remedies) have a most soothing effect. Syrup of squills and tolu is also 
a good cough mixture that can bo given througlu>ut (diildhood. Sometimes, however, 
a cough is so persistent that nothing appears to chock it, and often a child will cough 
through the whole night. In such cases, the beet remedy is to paint the throat with a 
dean brush dipped in glycerine and tannin. Tt is not very pleasant, but it gets to the 
root of the trouble, and most children will submit to it if they are rewarded with a 
black currant lozenge or piece of barley sugar. 

A chest cold needs a doctor’s supervision, for with children there is always a risk of 
bronchitis. For a chest cough, glycerine, honey, and lemon is a good cough mixture; it 
is soothing, and seems to ‘‘cut” the phlegm. Rubbing the chest with camphorated oil 
will cometiines give relief, and is an old and helpfuJ remedy. 

A child with a healthy throat should not get a severe sore throat; wlien this occurs 
frequently, it is usually a sign that the tonsils need attention. But, sometimos a child 
will suffer from a red, inflamed throat after going out in a cold wind. It is always 
beat to isolate a child mth a soro throat, for it may be an early sign of one of the 
infectious ailments, and if a child has a throat with whitish patches on it, the doctor 
should be sent for. It may be a mild attack of tonsilitis, or septic throat, but it may 
be something moio serious. However, a mild sore throat should clear up quickly if the 
child ia kept warm and in Ixal if there is any temperature. Gtirgling is soothing and 
effective, and a mild carbolic gargle is usually given to any child wlio is old enough to 
be taught not to swallow. Glycerine lozenges eaii he given freely, and the diet should 
be very light and easily eaten—broth, beef-tea, a poached egg, or steamed fish, Jelly, 
custard, grapes, and the rest. Prevention .—Peed the children well, keep them warm, 
provide good strong shoes, keep them away from crowded places and they should not 
catch cold. Teach them to breathe through their nost‘8, how to blow the nose properly, 
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provide clean hankies regularly, and impress upon each child that a hankie is a persoi^ 
possession, and on no account to be borrowed It is a good plan, to teach etery child 
to gargle from an early age. Gargling keeps the throat healthy, and greatly aids resis¬ 
tance to germ infection. Above all, it is ^st to have advice abont a child who has a 
constant run of colds in spite of every care. Tlie probability is that the nose tsmd 
throat are not quite healthy, and often the simple operation for the removal of adenoids 
and tonsils will do a lot for a child, curing constant colds and improving his general 
health and development. If tliese precautions are taken, the little ones should go through 
^e winter splendidly, and then if they do catch a cold it will not be nearly as severe, 
and one which they can quickly throw off. 

A paper, ‘‘I.iomonB and Their Uses,^' was read by Mrs. Genders. (Secretary, Mrs. 
Cole.) 


WAECOWIE. 

Mrs. W. J. Sanders read a paper, ^‘Jam Making,at the July meeting, which 
was attended by 9 members and 2 visitors. (Secretary, Miss L. Martin J 

HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

A Useful Pirb Box. 

Included amongst a number of ''Useful Household Hintswhich were given at the 
May meeting of the Balhannah Branch was the following:— 

This labour saving hint is for a room which has a plain open fireplace. Such fire¬ 
places are difficult to keep clean and spick and span, especially at this time of the year 
when one has a fire every day or evening. Take a petrol or kerosine tin, turn it on its 
side and cut it, full height at the back, and low in the front. Turn the front edge neatly 
(over a wire is a good plan, but not necessary). The hole through which the contents 
are emptied makes sufficient draught to ensure a good blaze. In the mominf^ nearly all 
the aslies will be safely in the tin, which is easily carried out and the ash dust on, the 
hobs and mantel shelf is thereby almost avoided. If a basket grate is used a tray made 
from an old tin is useful for the purpose of collecting tho ashes easily. After emptying 
the ashes the next fire mny be set ready in the tin and carried in to the fireplace or 
left outside until it is required. When using the tin, the fire will bum sooner after 
lighting, than in an ordinary open fireplace. If something better is preferred and one 
of the mcn-folk is a handy man, he may have a spare length of Edieet steel which can be 
made quickly into a fire box with, a few rivets. There is no need to perforate the tin 
for more draught, tind further by doing so one would not be able to save the ash dust. 
The tin will last a whole winter. This idea also has the advantage of saving the bricks 
from burning out so quickly, and is therefore an excellent labour saving hint. (Secretary* 
Miss D. Spoohr.) 

'' Household Hints ’ ^ were also discussed by the O ’Loughlin members at their meelang 
held on 16th April. Mrs. Mueller, who judged the hints, awardied Mrs. A. Kloeden first 
prize and Miss M. Kloeden second prize. The following are some of tho hints sub¬ 
mitted:—^A lump of sugar added to the water used for washing oilcloth or linoleum 
gives it a brilliant and l^ing polish. Heat the dry coffee before pouring on the boiling 
water. This brin^ out the flavour and a smaller amount of coffee is needed. To clean 
a burnt enamel dish, etand it out in the sun for a week or mor^, and ^t is surprising 
how easily it is cleaned. The sun bleaches the enamel and makefljr'it quite white. To have 
a cool drink out in the paddock, fill the lid of the billy-can with water and rest it on t' p 
of the billy, w^hich must also have water in it. The water in the lid will be quite com 
in a very short time on the hottest of days, even if stood in the gun, thoug|h the shade 
is better. A good remedy for cuts is to smear castor oil on the wound, and it will heal 
quickly. Put a little piece of soap in the blacklead when adding water to it to make a 
lather. This gives a good sliine and makes the polish adhere to the stove. Wool that 
is to be kept for any length of time should be wound round a moth ball,, and moths w!U 
not touch it. An onion poultice will soon relieve the worst earache. The onion must be 
partly baked. Moths can be kept away from furs and wooUen materialB by putting a 
piece of linen damped in turpentine in drawers and wardrobes. For colds take Elder 
flour 4 or 5 times a day, with or without sugar, according to taste. It will speedily give 
relief. When washing the separator add 1 teaspoon of boxax to the water. It removes 
all bad smells caused by mjilk in liot weatlier. When boiling cabbage, place a colander 
to top of the saucepan; this allows the steam to escape, but prevents the cabbage from 
boiling over. The potatoes can be steamed at the same time by putting tliem in the 
colander. To get rid of " rope ’ ’ in bread, bum a piece of oldi leather mther in the stpve 
or in the vessel where the bread is kept. This is a certain remedy. (Seeretajyi Mrs. J. 
Foggo.) 
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Still another Branch—Pinnaroo—devoted a meeting on 7th June, at Mrs. E. Stoker’s 
homestead, to the subject of * * Household Hints. ’ ’ The use of brown paper when pressing 
ties, trousers, pleats, &c., is more effective than a damp cloth. A qu^ and simple way 
of separating the yolk of an egg from the white is to crack the egg into an ordinary 
pie funnel. The white will flow through without breaking the yolk. A penny placed in 
a vase of flowers will make them last twice as long. To stop oilcloth from cracking, 
rub it with a mixture of oil and vinegar in equal quantities. This is specially useful in 
a room where the heat of the fire dries the oilcloth. 

Woodworms .—^A new way of destroying woodworms in furniture is to mix paraffin 
and castor oil and apply generously, dropping it into the hole with the quill end of a 
feather. A .piece of butter added to the milk when making a blancmangd will make u 
turn out from the mould far more easily. 

Kitchen Hints ,—^Labels on kitchen tins will not be affected by the steam and poel 
off if the gum on the back is moistened with glycerine instead of water. To clean 
aluminium, wash each article with soap and water then rub it over with a piece-of 
flannel dipped in pure olive oil. Fabric gloves should be washed on the hand in good 
warm soapsuds. Binse them in clear water, and finally in slightly soapy water, and dry 
them on a turkish towel. Tomatoes which have become soft and over-ripe can be made 
quitt^ firm again if they are placed for a short time in a bowl of cold water, to which 
a little salt has been added. Dump salt is very useful for cleaning taJ81 glass vases, 
decanters, and enamelware. To remove paint stains, first soak the stain with turpentine 
to soften the paint, then, add ammonia. Brush this now and again and wait for half 
an hour. After tliis wash in very cool soapy water containing amtmonia, and the stain 
will gradually disappear. A piece of silver paper from a chocolate put on one side of a 
new piece of soap will stop all wastage of soap while it is lying on the soap dish. It is 
also very pleasant to hold and nearly doubles the life of the tablet. 

JR&moving Stains .—Table stains, such as tea, coffee, wine, and fruit should, after 
washing, be well rubbed with household ammonia and then treated with hydrogen 
peroxide in the proportion of 1 part to 100 parts of wrater. Bust, ironmould, and ink 
yield to salts of lemon rubbed lightly in with a smooth stick of wood. The stain should 
rest over a vessel containing boiling water. It may be necessary to repeat the process, 
but u final thorough soaping and rinsing in ammonia, water should be given. Oil, tar, 
and grease yield most easily to benzol after steeping in boiling water. Apply around 
centre of stain. Benzol is highly inflammable, and the work should be carried on in 
open air. Blood stains should be washed in tepid soda water. If that fails, repeated 
applications of ammonia should be tried. Paint stains should be dealt with immediately 
by applying benzol, and, after it has been well rubbed in, the linen should be washed 
ill hot soapy water. When boiling split pea soup, always add a slice of bread; this 
]>revents the peas from sinking to the bottom of the saucepan. Four cups of wrator 
and 2 tablespoons methylated spirits is a good solution for washing mirrors. If soot 
should fall on the carpet, cover it thickly with salt. The salt and soot can then be 
swept up without damaging the carpet. (Secretary, Miss Mattiske.) 


OAKE MAKING HINTS. 


^'Cake’’ was the subject of a meeting of the Sheoak Log Branch on let August. 
Members supplied various recipes. The following paper was read by M^s. Bowden:— 

''Oake-ma^g is an art in itself, and there are indeed many recipes, some appearing 
just duplicates of others, but on examination it will be found that slight differences 
do exist either in quantities or methods, and every cook knows that a slight variation 
may make all the difference. 

The baking of a cake might well be said to be the most important part of the entire 
process, since so much of the success depends upon it. Therefore, be sure the oven is at 
the right temperature for the type you intend to bake. In the country, where we are 
compelled to use wood stoves, it is wise to light the fire about an hour before one 
intends to bake, and in this way the oven is evenly heated. 

Never attempt to cook different kinds of cakes in an oven at the some time, as 
different types require different treatment. Small or layer cakes require a hotter oven 
than a loaf cake, because they must bake quickly before drying out; a large cake 
must bake more slowly, so that the heat may penetrate to the centre before too hard 
a crust is formed on the outside. The heat required for a sponge should be higher than 
that used for fruit cakes, and, on the other hgnd, slightly cooler than is required for 
scones, pastry, little or rock cakes. An oven in which scones or little cakes have just 
been successfully and quickly baked is ideal for a sponge, after the fierce heat has burnt 
down. In the case of sponges, too hot an oven browns the top at once, and interferes 
^ith the normal rising, while too cool an oven delays the rising, and the result is 
disappointing. Do not open the oven door for at least five minutes; then only for a 
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glance. It is a mistake to put on wood whilst cooking a sponge—and, indeed, most other 
cakes—as it generally spous the cooking. It is always wise to place the cake as near 
the centre of the oven as possible, as this gives a more even tlBinpeiiatiire, and thus 
ensures more even rising. 

The baking of large cakes may be divided into four quarters. During the first quarter 
the cake begins to rise; during the second it begins to rise and to brown; during the 
third it finishes rising and continues to brown; the fourth it finishes browning and 
shrinks from the sides of the tin. It is usually a mistake to move a cake whilst cooking, 
as it is apt to cause the fragile cell walls to break, and then the cake will fall. If baking 
unevenly, it is better to move it before the crust is formed. 

Open and close the oven door very carefully. Before starting to mix, prepare the 
tins, paper, &c., and then have all the ingredients ready at hand, because once the 
mixing is started it is a mistake to run here for something and there for something else. 
Preferably grease the tins with butter, or with some types they are better lined with 
greased paper. Medium high tins for spon|^s are preferable to shallow ones, as they 
allow the cake to rise to its full heip^ht without spilling; on the other hand, it is a 
mistake to have too high a tin, as th& prevents the fi-ee circulation of the air. It is 
always wise to weigh ingredients in preference to measuring. There •are two classes 
of cakes, butter or sponge, and all recipes are on one of these foundations. A shortened 
cake may be stirred or beaten, or mixed in any other way, providing all the'ingredients 
are thoroughly blended. The usual practice is to cream butter and sugar, add beaten 
eggs and boat, then fiour, milk, &c., iind beat again. Careless mixing results in a 
coarse cuke, long beating gives a fine, but hea\y grain, wliilc a small amount of beating 
gives a light and delicate texture. The whole aim in 1>eating a sponge is to introduce 
as much air as })ossible in each separate process. Some use S.B. floufi in plac^e of plain 
flour and misiiig powders. Its use however, is not roeominended, as it contains ti»o 
high a proportion of raising for a cake that should be well beaten. The cake will lise 
well but it will be coarse in texture, and not tlu» soft fluffy specimen you desire. Quite 
a number of cooks use iu> raising at all, when nuiking sponges. They depend on extra 
air incorporated by long beating. Most people add molted butter, which is recognised 
as optional, but generally hot water and milk are added. This also assists in tlie 
rising and keeps the cake moist and fresh. 

When eggs find sugar are beaten sufficiently, fold in sifted flour and raising powders. 
On no account must the flour be beaten in, and do not give a single stir mon* than 
necessary. Lastly with a ligln touch :uid molted butter, w^ater or milk, or any desired 
flavouring. Testing with a skewer is not necessary. Just press top Kghtly and if no im¬ 
pression is left, the cake is cooked. Sponge rolls are preferably cooke'^ on greased paper 
in bottom of oven with the heat slightly higher than when cooked in sandwich tins. 
To be able to recognise the cause of success or failure is beneficial in cake making. 
Success depends upon a well proportioned recipe, careful weighing of ingw'dients, and 
right temperature of the oven. A poor specimen is often due to too slow an oven, 
too much sugar or fat causing heaviness with too little flour, thus a badly proportioned 
recipe, and careless mixing all tend to give poor results. Recipes for cocoanut puffs, 
German nut cake, nut cake, Berlin tart, walnut cream cake, ginger sponge, and Henley 
cake were supplied by the writer. (Secretary, Miss K. M. Koch.) 


'*Suet Pastry for Winter Dishes^' was the subject of the following paper by Mrs. 
B. Schenscher at a meeting of the Monarto South Branch on 17th August. While the 
cold winter days are with us dishes made with suet pastry are very appetising and 
nourishing. In the popular form of boiled or steamed pastry it is one of the beet 
means of spreading a too-small quantity of meat. What is more appetising on a cold 
wet day than a meat pudding rich with gravy and vegetables or a homely roly-poly'' 
oozing with hot jam or apples? Here is a reliable recipe for the pastry:—Jib. S.R. 
flour, pinch of salt, 3ozs. suet (or lard may be used), and enough cold water to make 
a nice firm dough. Put the flour in a basin, add the finely shredded suet and mix with 
a knife, gradually adding the water. Roll out to anv required shape. When making 
the pastry for a fruit pudding or '‘roly-poly", milk may be used for the miking 
instead of water. A very nice pudding is as follows. Line a pudding basin with 
pastry, half fill with rhubarb, add just a little water and plenty of sugar, then cover 
with pastry. Now put a plate on the basin, tie down with a cloth, and boil for 2i 
hours. This is delicious served with cream, either hot or cold. The pastry can also 
be used for dumplings. For plain ones to servo with treacle or jam, roll the pastry 
into small balls, roll them in flour, and drop into fast boiling water. Boil 15-20 
minutes according to size. Those dumplings make a good substitute for potatoes hr 
adding extra salt, pepper, chopped onion, and parsley and roasting them together with 
meat. Wlien there is some cold meat left over from the previous day, a' stew may 
be made with vegetables and onion. Half an hour- before it is to be served cover with 
pastry and either steam or bake it. A tasty rabbit pie may be made by first boiling 
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your rabbit in salt and water till tender, then taking the meat from the bones and 
putting in a pie dish layers of the meat, carrots, turnip, potatoes, and onions, with 
salt and pepper to taste, and steaming on tox> of the stove until the vegetables are 
tender. Next put on your pastry crust and bake until done. Meat that would only 
serve one person may be made to serve the whole family by making it into a pie or 
•‘roly-poly^’. The very newest cook need have no hesitation in attempting to make 
thi^ frrrm of pastry, and it is also economical. (Secretary, Mrs. P. W. Liebelt.) 


THE HOME LIBBABY. 


'i'he above was the subject of the followi^ paxier by Mrs. L. Pascoe at a meeting 
of the Wepowie Branch on 7th August:—The homo library is mostly limited to a 
few books, and these are not always well chosen or selected for their literary value 
or educational help. The home library t(»o often consists of fiction of a nondescript 
character, and our children are not brought into touch and given a taste for literature. 
Some parents even forbid their children to read books with the idea that it teaches 
them to be indolent and neglectful of their work; thus their minds are starved, and 
they are robbed of a rich inheritance. We are surprised at this, because the school¬ 
master has been abroad for so many years teaching the value of education. Education 
ermsists in training the hand, eye, and heart, as well as the brain. The training of 
girls and boys to read good literature rests very largely with parents in selecting and 
supervising their reading. If the home library contains only a few books they should 
be well chosen and selected from our best authors, with the view of furnishing the 
mind with food for building up the character of men and women. Tn reading good 
books we not only get a pleasant pastime, but the mind is enriched and our hearts 
made bigger so that sympathy, kindness, toleration, and love will reign supreme in the 
human breast. In the home library there should be books for girls and boys; books 
of adventure arc always interesting to young people, but do not encourage the penny 
dreadful or the fourpenny detective type. Books by Henty and Conan Doyle are 
instructive and thrilling for boys. The home library should contain books of the 
tact, push, and principle type, such as Samuel Budget, the S^ucceesftd Mcrohant, 
and biographical works, Shakespeare, Tennyson, Longfellow, and a good dic¬ 
tionary; also a home doctor’s book should be found in every home library. 
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No houie library should be considered complete without a Bible, apart from 
our belief that it is the inspired Word of God, its moral and spiritual 
teaching is of untold value. The literary merit of the Bible surpasses that of any 
other book. All great literary writers seem to be well acquainW with this Book. 
Before F concliulo I will mention a few of the authors and books suitable for aU 
a^s :—Fairy TcUes for Tiny Tots; for the older girls and boys, school annuals and 
adventure stories of all descriptions; for girls just in their teens, the Anne Books, 
the Pollyanna Books, Louisa M. Alcott, and Ethel Turner. The following are suitable 
for young ladies:—Florence Barclay, Temple Bailey, Gene Stratton Porter. For boys, 
Mary Grant Bruce, Edward Elliss wid some of Zane Grey's. For older peo]^e, E. P. 
Boo, Harold Bell Wright, and Augusta J. Evans Wilson. (Secretary, Miss E. %ehe.' 


OTHER REPORTS RECEIVED. 


Branch. 

1 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Seijretary, 

Eurelia. 

17/7/35 

WOMJ 

16 

N*s Branches 

Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. K. P. Wall 

Mangalo. 

10/7/36 

15 

Recipes . 

1 Mrs. F. Coles 

Mundalla. 

1/8/.35 

9 

Annual Meeting . 

1 Miss M. Fisher 

Balumbab. 

31 a/SB 

10 

Annual Meeting . 

1 Miss H. D. Jericho 

Narridv . 


23 

Rug Making Demonstra* 

1 Miss £. J. ReynoKD 

Goonawarra .... 


25 

tion —Mtsses V. and L. 
Roberts 

Annual Meeting. Exhibi- 

1 

; Mrs. 0. M. Skinnei 

Mcliaren Flat... 

1 /8/35 

1 

12 

tion of Women’s Work 
Problem Afternoon . 

1 

! Mrs. B. Powell 

Taplan. 

Saddleworth ... 

2417/SR 

13 

Address—Poultry Expert 

I Mrs. W. Flynn 

6/8/35 

8 

Annual Meeting . 

Miss G. E. Frost 

Pinuaroo . 

2/8/35 

21 

Annual Meeting . 

Miss N. A. Mattlske 

Snowtown. 

2/8/35 

50 

Rug Making Demonstra- 

Mrs. A. Hocking 

Penola . 

7/8/35 

23 

tion—^Mrs. E. L. Orchard ! 

Annual Meeting . u Mrs. F. J. Kidman 

Wilmington .... 

8/8/35 

9 

Papers by Mrs. Davison 

Mrs. P. Cole 

Wasleys. 

1/8/35 

40 

and Secretary 

Cooking Competition .... 

Miss J. Braun 

Morchaid. 

14/8/35 

10 

Special Meeting—Congress 

Miss F. A. Brown 

Ooonalp3rn. 

14/8/35 

19 

Blitter Sponge Cake Com- 

Miss E. E. George 

Williamstown... 

7/8/35 

7 

petition 

Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. G. E. Gundy 

Mudamuckla ... 

9/8/35 

16 

” (!lare and P’eeding of 

Mrs. C. H. Kuhl- 

0*Loughlin .... 

13/8/35 

10 

Children *’—Mrs. Noske 
Question Box . 

mann 

Mrs. E. E. £. Lutz 

Eurelia. 

14/8/35 

9 

Question Box . 

Mrs. E. P. Wall 

Balumbah. 

11/8/35 

15 

Special Meeting (Third 

Miss H. D. Jericho 

Tantanoola .... 

7/8/35 

12 

Anniversary Dinner) 

“ Biscuits ”—^Mrs. Pyoroft 

Mrs. Gus. Altsch- 

Wilmington .... 

16/8/36 

25 

Address—Miss £. Camp- 

wager 

Mrs. P. Cole 

Clare. 

3/8/35 

16 1 

bell 

Exchange of Plants, and 

Mrs. A. Pollock 

Kangarilla. 

15/8/35 

37 

Question Box 
“ American Afternoon ” . 

Mrs. C. Steer 

Sheoak liOg .... 

21/8/35 

250 

Annual Social. 

Hiss K. M. Koch 

Wirrabara. 

15/8/35 

7 

Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. A. Curtis 

Balhannah. 

21/8/35 

19 

“ Home Devices *.* Oompe- 

Miss D. Spoehr 

Gladstone . 

20/8/35 

65 

tition 

“ Women and Children of 

Mrs. L. J. Sargent 

Kybybolite .... 

13/8/35 

18 

Russia —Hiss Brom- 
ham 

“ Rock Gardens ”—^Mrs. 

Mrs. W. D. Kekwick 

Taplan. 

16/8/36 

11 

E. Schinckel 

Annual Meeting. Knit¬ 

Mn. W. Flynn 




ting Miss E. Condon 
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AGRICULTURE ;^IEWS AND COMMENTS. 


Agctenttanl Batmn 


OELLAMEOUS. 


nces^im. 


Fruit (Non-irrigated), at Lyndoch, Tuesday, November 5th (J. S. Hammat, Secre 
tary, Williamstown). 

Each Gonference will commence at 10.30 a^n. Membera of Branches are invited to 
submit papers and questions for the agenda of the Cbnferenee in their respective 
districts. 


Agricultural Shows. 

We have been advised by Secretaries of Agricultural Show Societies that their shows 
will be held on the following dates:— 

Minlaton, Wednesday, October 23rd. 

Mount Gambicr, Wednesday and Thursday, October 23rd and 24th. 

Burra, Wednesday, October 23rd. 

Lucindale, Saturday, October 26th. 

Southern, Port Elliot, Saturday, October 26tK 

Tatiara (Bordertown), Wednesday and Thursday, October 30th and Slst. 

Millicont, Saturday, November 2nd. 

Eingsoote, Thursday, November 7th. 

Oakbank, Saturday, November 9th. 

Kalangadoo, Saturday, November 16th. 

Angaston, Saturday, February 29th, 1936. 

Mundalla, Wednesday, March 4th, 1936. 

Mount Pleasant, Thursday, March 19th, 1936. 

Black Oherry Aphis—Ooxrectlon. 

On page 166 of the September issue, sixth line, ^‘usually about 30 per cent.*' should 
read usually about 3 per cent." 

S.A. Committee of Australian Dairy Council—Dairy Farm Competitions, 1935. 

The South Australian Committee of the Australian Dairy Council, in conjunction with 
the Department of Agriculture, is conducting Dairy Farm competitions on the follow¬ 
ing lines, with sectional prizes for:— 

1. Conservation of Fodder, 

2. Pastures, 

3. Dairy Herd, 

And a prize for the competitor receiving the highest aggregate for all sections, in which 
will be included Farm Management, as detailed below:— 


1. Conservatvm of Fodder — 

Hay. 60 points 

Ensilage. 60 points 

Amount conserved per cow. 60 points 

Other crops. 20 points 

— 200 points 

2. Pasiwrea — 

Condition, &c. 125 points 

Management. 75 points 

- 200 points 

3. Davry Herd — 

Breeding and Dairy Type. 50 pointa 

Con4ition, &c. 20 points 

Sire: Pure bred. 20 points 

Ex tested Cow. lO points 

—100 points 
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A COMPLETE UNE of 
Quality-Built FARM EQUIPMENT 

7 MoOOBMlCKDEEBING 

^ OIL-BATH MOWERS. 

With itR entire operating mechanisni— 
lu|yp^ clrive-goarS; ratc^hets, clutch, aoiii 

y countershaft—operating in u deep bath 

McC^omiickdleering Oil-Bath 
M Mower runs so sweetly that you can scarcely hear 

the hum of the knife. Simple, accessible, speedy, 
clejui cutting—all working parts protected against 
<iirt and grit. No farmer with a McCormick- 
Deering Oil-Bath Mower would ever be content 
without it. Made in lii, 4, 4|, 5, and 6 feet sizes. 

McGORMTOK-DEEBING HAYBAKES. 

Witii a McCormick-Deering self-dump H Nil 

hayrake, haying time is a happy time. 7 // |||J| 

Easy to o))erat('—light in draught—quick 

and positive in action. Qualitj"—built in fifiljfJ MR 

8 , 9, and 10 feet sizes. Efficient under r 


McOORMICK-DEERING 
KNIFE AND TOOL GRINDERS. 

Handy for shar7)ening mowei, binder, 
and hejuh‘1 kni\e‘«, chafT cutter blades, 
axes, and other tools, the McCormick- 
Heeling knife and tool grinder is 
a\ailable m foot and hand power 
tv}>es. A hand\ mtn-hine to haic on 
the farm. 


INTEBNATIONAL MODEL C-30 TBUCK. 

JlGcwt., O-cyliniler tiiick meets 
I *'‘*’^^* daily haulage require- 

ments. Anifde reserve power. Gross 
cajmcity, including body and payload, 
Gocwls. Full International quality. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 

(Incorporaited in* Victoria.) 

113-114, N<n4h Terrace, Adelaide. 
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Fnrm Kmagement (for <*on8ideration in Abrogate prize)— 

Lay out, &«. 40 points 

Sanitation, &c. 40 points 

Records . 20 points 

- 100 points 

600 points 

Any dairyman milking at lojist seven cows may enter for either sections 1, 2, or 3, 
and if entering for all three will then be eligible to compete in the aggregate prize for 
the best dairy farm. 

For the puipose of these competitions, the State will bo divided into three districts, 
namely:— 

1. Adelaide Hills. 

2. South-Eastern. 

3. Murray Swamps. 

In each District, ccrtificatos and first and second prizes to the valpo of £3 3s. and 
£2 28. respectively will be awardee! for sections 1, 2, and 3, as well as ^first and second 
aggregate prize.s to the \n1iic of £3 3s. and £2 2s. respectively. 

The judges will draw attention to the quality of the different herds, lay 
farms, cleanliness, Ac., and the competitions should greatly assist the dairymen 
State. 

Dates of closing of competitions are as under:— 

Pasture Competition, Slst October, 1935. 

Meadow Hay and Ensilage, let January, 1936. 

Dairy Herd, Ist January, 1936. 

Entry fee is 2s. 6d. per entry, and entry forms for the competitions and 
particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. L. S. Smith, c/o Office 
Minister of Agriculture, Flinders Street, Adelaide. 

VETEBINABY INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers, Stock and Brands Department.] 
/Secretary, AgrioMural Sweaiu, Bahmbahf** reports horse fowndered after feeding 
on green oats in head, 

Beplj —^As soon as the symptoms were noticed the following treatment should have 
been g^ven:—Drench of ilb. of baking soda dissolved in 2 pints of water, followed 
2 hours after by 11 pints of raw linseed oil. At this stage g^ve the above treatment, 
lower the heels of the front feet by using a foot rasp to take the weight off the front 
of the feet, and then place the animal in water (sufficient to cover the feet as high as 
the fetlocks) all day, removing at nightfaU to a soft bed of straw. Feed only on hay 
(with the heads removed) mixed with a little bran, and give loz. of baking soda twice 
a day for 3-4 days. 

* * Searetary, Agnmdtv/rai Burea/a, Warrembao,*^ reports pigs scaly on hook. 

Reply—The colour of the pigs is not mentioned, and the condition may be due to 
wind or sun bum, eczema due to mange or lice, Ac. It is suggested that the pigs be 
treated by applying, with a body brush, the following oily 'dressing:—^Raw linseed oil, 
Igall.; sulphur, 21bs. Mix well and apply at intervals of four days. Sump oil from 
motor vehicles is sometimes used, but may blister the skin if applied in warm weather. 

** Secretaryf AgriouZiwrdl Bureau, Blaoleheath,* * asks for information re feeding of 
pollard dry to horses. 

Reply—No injurious effects should occur through feeding it dry with the chaff, but 
as horses work their feed with the lips, this tends to send the pollard to bottom of 
feeder; therefore it is suggested that the feed be slightly damped. Rock salt and 
ordinary coarse salt have the same value as a condiment, but rock salt is more eeono* 
mical to use. 


out of 
of this 


further 
of the 
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Use a BRITISH tractor fuel 
of PROVED performance 

Britain buys Australia’s primary products. Bear that 
in mind when you buy your tractor fuel. And as ’’CO.R” 

Power Kerosene is British*Australian and gives more 
acres per gallon, isn’t it the logical dboice of the 
Australian tractor owner? 

Obtainable in convenient 24fgallon drums 
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ACTIVITIES AT ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 1934-35. 

Part GENERAL REVIEW WITH SOME THOUGHTS ON 
PRESENT CONDITIONS IN RELATION TO FARM 
MANAGEMENT. 

[By Allan R. Callaghan. D.PhiL, B.St*., (Oxon); B.Sc.Ag:r. (Syd.) (Principal).} 

INTBODUCTOBT. 

A lengrthy and pfeneral report on the work of the College was published last 
year in six pails, and subsequently incorporated in a bulletin. Copies of this 
report have been handed to all farmers who visited the College, and some were 
sent by way of answering inquiries, especially those conceming silage making* 



Branches of the Agrlenltural Burean make up parties to visit the OoUege and 
review the Pann Activities. Zduit year between five and itat hundred primary 
producers inspected the College in parties of from 20 to 80 in numoor. 


There is abundant cMdencc to show that this compreheiihive statement on College 
activities was well received and that, apart from acquainting farmers with the 
important work in progi-ess, it was appreciated for its direct usefulness. Aa 
attempt will be made this year to emulate last year’s report, but because of the 
sinking contrast in seasontd conditions, and because of the devdopment of work 
programmes only in their infancy last year, the year’s activities offer much that 
is new. This is fortunate, for if there is one thing I am anxious to avoid in 
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the annual presentation of these reports it is the tendency merely to take the 
first as a copy and alter relevant details to suit the season’s results; this leads to 
stereotyped statements which serve as nothing more than documentary records for 
the College archives. At the outset, therefore, I am committing myself to present 
an original and yet comprehensive statement, which is meant primarily as an 
extension service directly to assist the man on the land. 

One of the main functions of the College is, after all, to practise the best 
methods, test others, and then disseminate information so gained to the primary 
producers concerned. 

Last year between five and six hundred primary producers inspected the 
College in parties of from 20 to 80 in number, and there is every reason fojr 
believing that the number will increase as the work being done is more fully 
appreciated. A day spent in inspecting the College farm and livestock is 
something of a rush, and only a general impression with perhaps the absorption 
of a few outstanding details is possible, but by having available a full report 
on the previous season’s activities to read at leisure, after having inspected the 
farm, ideas, general principles, details, and practical hints are crystallised, and 
the general scheme of management more fully discerned. So, ai>art from 
their general dissemination, these reports b€»come useful handbooks for field days 
at the College. 

The last year in primary production has witnessed no substantial improvements 
except in the lamb, pork, and bacon trades. The plight of the wheat market is 
still alarming; though wool values receded significantly, the outlook is at least 
hopeful. The farmer wholly dependent upon wheat cannot carry on financially 
successful with present costs of production and low returns; this, unfortunately, 
is so clear as to be perfectly obvious. Other interests must demand his attention, 
and one cannot help but feel that the most hopeful line of development is in 
fat lamb production, with its necessary adjunct, wool production. Then again, 
the pig industry has undoubtedly a future. Both these can become leading 
features on farms previously devoted to cereal culture, and apart from the finan* 
cial advantages offered by such an increase in livestock activities the procedure 
is agriculturally sound and desirable, in fact in many eases I would say it is 
fundamental. 

For many years now the College has fostered, advertised, and experimented 
with fat lamb production both for export and local consumption. Systems of 
breeding have been evolved and widely accepted, but granting all this, I believe 
the greatest service rendered has been in pioneering the practice of combining 
wheat farming with fat lamb production, in the agricultural areas. Pioneer work 
of this description is not spectacular, for by the time the full effects of suc|i 
work begin to assert themselves the glamour of the original findings has died, 
simply because they become part of the store of common knowledge. It is a 
pleasure to note, however, the decided improvement in the general standard 
quality of sucker lamb marketed; it is not too much to look upon this as a 
reflection to some extent of the value of College experimental work and propa¬ 
ganda. Allow it, and it presents an incentive to continue with the good work 
and exploit more fully the possibilities of fat lamb production in the State. 

If development of the fat lamb industry is to proceed in our agricultural areas 
farmers must realise that farming for their livestock is a better paying proposi¬ 
tion than farming to grow wheat for less than 3s. a bushel. This entails to some 
extent a revolution in outlook for the average farmer, but if the practice 
adk>pted, apart from better economic returns the farm will benefit from the prac¬ 
tice, Selling animal produce from the farm is far more economical of plant 
food than sailing in the form of plant produce, and to restore or even maintain 
the fertility level of the soils on the farm, the greater the number of livestock fed 
on the property the better. 
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These introductory remarks are merely arguments in support of the urgent need 
for the adoption by farmers of a more diversified system, involving the extension 
of rotational systems, the realisation of the value of sown pastures, even of a 
comparatively temporary nature, the carrying of more livestock, especially sheep, 
and the conscientious realisation of the indispensability of a proper system of 
regular fodder conservation. All of these aspects are being carefully exploited 
by the College to the fullest extent circumstances allow and practical requirements 
warrant. 

EXTENSION OF THE BOTATIONAL SYSTEM. 

A study of the accompanying maps of the College property will convey 
to the reader the rotational system in general usage, ]}ut there are certain features 
of the rotations being followed which can only be appreciated by reviewing the 
farm as a whole and seeking the sequence* in individual paddocks. 

As already stated one of the main considerations of the moment on farms 
similar to the College propeify is the incorporation and extension of livestock 
activities; this entails farming to keep the livestock, and to do this it is impera¬ 
tive to overhaul and extend the rotations so that a greater area is available to 
stock. The College in the last three years has attempted to lead the way by 
developing a system which will give increased carrying capacity, and at the 
same time allow general farming to proceed even though wheat growing is 
in some measure curtailed, and which in doing so will restore the fertility level 
in the soil. 

The main ideas are (i.) to incorporate crops which can be fed on the farm, 
(ii.) to rest from cropping altogether one or two paddocks over a period of say 
four or five years, and (iii.) to conserve as much fodder in the form of hay grain 
and silage as possible. The first of these calls attention to useful feed and storage 
crops and the two outstanding are oats and peas. The second is a matter of 
choosing pasture species .suitable to the environment and establishing them in 
the most economical and practical method possible. Unless this is done paddocks 
turned out over a period of say four or five years revert to barley grass and other 
inferior species as soon as the residual elTeets of superphosjihate are gone and the 
nitrogen level is restored by volunteer legume which after all comes in many areas 
in great profusion the first year a paddock is left as ley land. The outstanding 
species for the establishment of sucli temporary pastiu-es at present appear to bo 
wimmera rye grass, lucerne and the early strain of subterranean clover. 
Where the medics (volunteer '^clover”) do not come in of their own accord 
certainly early subterranean clover should be sown, but in districts where burr 
and other medics come with such regularity as they do at the College the sowing 
of early subterranean clover is unwarranted. 

All the species mentioned can be sown with a cover crop and for the purpose 
the College is seeding oats at the rate of 301bs. per acre, sown with wimmera 
rye grass, 21bs., and lucerne 31bs.; where early subterranean clover is neces¬ 
sary it could also bo included, say at the rate of 31bs. to 41bs. of seed per acre. 
The cover crop can be grazed out, cut for silage or left for grain. The most 
effective treatment is not known but a comprehensive experiment is being carried 
out at the College from which conclusive results to indicate the best treatment 
are confidently expected. 

By doing this during the year of establishment of the pasture the paddock is 
actually producing to almost fuU extent and the produce harvested enters into 
the fodder reserves which help satisfy the third main consideration. 

Thm ideas have been put into actual practice and the year just closed has been 
sufficiently successful to give confidence in their practicability, so that an outline 
of the procedure adopted will not be out of place. 
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A paddock is chosen which has been cropped fairly heavily and which it is 
considered will benefit most from an extended rest. Following the wheat crop 
it is sown to peas. The peas are harvested and help considerably both to 
swell the fodder reserves and balance them from the dietary point of view. The 
pea crop is followed by oats sown as a cover crop to wimmera rye grass and 
lucerne, and is either grazed out or cut for silage. The paddock is then left to 
pasture for its extended holiday and is top dressed with superphosphate annually. 
Incidentally it is probably quite practicable to sow the pasture using peas as 
the cover crop. 

An interesting practical point arises out of this rotation. The pea crop is 
scientifically well placed as it is sown on stubble land low in nitrogen and is 
followed by the oats as a cover crop which will take full advantage of tlie 
higher nitrogen level following the peas. Farmers object to the pea crop on the 
farm because they say it fouls the land and undoubtedly it is a dirty crop from 
the point of view of weed infested areas. As a result of this obje<*tion farmers 



A splendid mssoclation of Barly Subterranean Clover and Wimmera Bye 
Grass in Oronchs B. Tbe pasture is now in its third year. 

are inclined to fallow' for the peas, 'which is a waste, or they follow the peas 
with a fallow which is equally wasteful, or as a final alternative they leave peas 
out altogether, which is deplorable. In the rotation suggested above the peas are 
followed by a crop utilised for silage, and provided one can bear for a few 
months with the sight of a weed infested crop, the weeds ar*c soon checked and 
actually utilised when the silage is taken off. 

N^ow to follow this rotation on the College maps will be of interest. Take 
the paddock Crouchs C, in 1933 (Map No. 1) this paddock was sown to wheat. 
In 1934 (Map No. 2) it was sown to peas and in 1933 (Map No. 3) it was 
sown to oats as a cover crop to vimmera rye grass and lucerne. In 1936 it 
will be pasture. Refer now, on all three’maps, to the paddock Crouchs 
and it will be noted that it has been under pasture all the time. ActluaUy it 
was sown early in 1933 to wimmera rye grass and lucerne on one half amd 
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to wimmera rye grass and early subterranean clover on the other half. (See 
Illustration 2). It stands now as a splendid demonstration of an established 
pasture of these species. It will be seen by referring to the paddock Georges 
that it is sown to peas, next year it will be treated the same as Crouchs C has 
been, in other words it is approaching its holidSay. When Crouchs C enters on 
its rest, then Crouchs B wiU be fallowed, and so the process goes on. 

Another interesting development which is evidenced in the maps (No. 7 and 
portion Days A and B in Map No. 3) is the departure from the recognised 
procedure of growing oats on stubble. Remember that under the system sug<- 
gested it is necessary to farm for livestock. Why not grow oats on fallow? 
Actually oats to the farmer interesting himself in livestock, is a more important 
crop than wheat. By sowing oats early on fallowed land, excellent early grazing 
can be obtained and ultimately superior yields, payably so, obtained as a 
result of fallow. Incidentally oats for pure seed work must be sown on fallow 
for the best results. 

UVESTOOK OABBYma OAPAOITY. 

Accompanying the progress of the above evolution towards a more diversified 
scheme of farm management should be an increased livestock carrying capacity. 
Last year, unfortunately, a poor opening was followed by an exceedingly dry 
winter, with the result that feed was much bdlow average, and crops grown for 
fodder reserves were short and lacking in bulk. To make matters worse stubble 
feed was unusually light. The sum total of these effects meant that heavy en¬ 
croachments were necessary last year on the fodder reserves, but the significant 
feature is that in spite of the meagreness of the season’s feed growth the 
carrying capacity of the College farm was increased according to schedule and 
a definite advance on the 1933-4 stocking was made, in point of fact the goal of 
one sheep per acre of total area was practically reached. 


FOR 29 YEARS 

“CATERPILLAR” Tractors have 
been built with Tracks. 

In South Australia 1.133 ** Caterpillars’* 
have been sold. ASK ANY OWNER! 


THERE IS ONLY ONE " CATERPILLAR.” 


Sole Agents for South Anstralia and Broken Hill— 

THE S.A. TRACTOR COMPANY, 

231-9 Flinders Street. Adelaide. 

G J.O. Box 884E. 
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To explain thi.^ more fully it neoessary to point out that the total area of 
the College farm is al>out 2,300 acrcFi, but by excluding land occupied by building^ 
Tines, and orchard, plantations and scrub land which 1 think is legitimate, the 
area of agricultural or arable land is reduced to approximately 2,000 acres. 
Now for the year Kt Ai)ril, 1934, to 31st March, 1936, which is the period under 
review, 604 acres were fallowed, 578 acres were rested as pasture or ley land, 
737 acres were cropped and 60 acres sown for green feed. This gives a grand 
total area of arable land of 1,979 acrovs; although these large areas were used 
for cropping and fallow an equivalent of 1,882 sheep was carried in addition 
to the 50 working horses allowed for the normal working of the farm. So that 
although the cropping and fallow programmes occupied their usual large pro- 
portion of farm land, appioxiinately one sheep to the acre was carried in 
addition. 

The relevant livestock data for the last two years are given below by way of 
emphasising that in the face of a particularly lean year, and a full cropping 
and fallowing programme, the livestock carrying capacity of the farm was 
increased. 

Treatment op Farm Areas in Relation to the Livestock: 

(Carrying Cap^c ity, Roseworthy College. 


1933-4. 1934-5. 

Acres. Acres. 

Area falloi^ed. 545 (504 

Area cropped. 790 797 

Area pasture or ley land. 635 578 


Total Area. 1^979 1,979 


Mean number of Sheep. 939 109(5 

Mean number of Oattle (including young stock) .... * 99 ^ *90 

Mean number of Horses (including young stock) ., .. 78 92 


Equivalent in Sheep (after allowing for 50 working 

horses for fjirm operations). 170') 1 ggo 

Sheep per acre.' ’ • • ^ 


The year was sueli that it was impossible to eonsei-ve any more tlian normal 
seasonal rcsen'es of fodder, so that, taking: into account the increased feeding 
necesMry as a result of the dry season, reserves were eonsiderablv dindnisheil. 

iSoe 7®'' ‘^ntiasted sharply with the season of 

3^3-4 w-hieh W'as e.speeially bountiful m feed and fodder. Fortunatelv full 
adlvantiye of the good year of 1933-4 was taken when lar>?e quantities of kilage, 
hay and gram were eonserved. Actually it was conserved with the sole obiect 
y‘*aT with confidence. This it did, for apart from enabling 
full ntilisation of the luxuriance of the yeai before, it acted as a Very secure 

property. The past two years; indeed, 
have enabled the Col^gre to demon.strate clearly this most important advantage 
fodder conservation offers, for not only did it permit the maintenance of norm^ 
earryinp capacity, biU it actually enabled an increase to be effected in a year 
well lielow average from the point of view of feed and fodder grown. 

nnlj^rtak^r ‘’““ fwi! impression of the work 

Mdertaken, toother with the leading features of management, as a preface to 

the more specific aspects which are to foUow. It is intended, in subi^anent in¬ 
stalments, to deal with the details of all phases of farm operations. ineludL 
experimental work, which are considered of .sufficient. signifl<»noe. or which have 
advanced sufficiently far to warrant puMioation. 
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DUNLOP..<PERDRIAU 


Qtaur (^tacle u/ii/f 


Weftless cord 

qMdnq 

"Blow-out" Protection and Greater 
non-skid Mileage 



Heatproof and reailient, the rubber holds the cords perfectly flat 
and even in each ply« and prevents any fieparalion between the 
plies. Without the ^storting weft, the cords are embedded in the 
nibbcr at an even tension and without an} weakening of their 
unique elasticity. These cords are mode of finest Egyptian rotton 
spun at the Dnniop Mills. Rochdale. England. 


WEFTS HAVE ALWAYS BEEN TROUBLE 
MAKERS 

“So that's 
where the blow outs 
start!" 



Wherever a cross weft toudies a 
cord, It makes a dry spot that 
rubber eamiot insulate. I^en the 
tyre flexes, weft and cord mb at 
these spots, developing heal that 
causes blow-outs and premature 
breaking up of the cosing. Thus 
heat is carried by the strands of 
the wefts from cord to cord — 
lesaening the possible life of 
the casing by thousands of miles. 


Weftless Cord has effected a 
revolutionary improvement in 
TYRE mileage and TYRE 
safety. It is the greatest 
advance ever made in tyre 
construction .... 

As its name implies Weftless 
Cord has no cross wefts. Wefts 
have always been trouble 
makers. For wherever they 
cross the cords there is friction, 
and wherever there is friction, 
there is heat—most destructive 
of all tyre enemies. In the 
Weftless Cord construction 
each cord is completely em¬ 
bedded in rubber, which acts 
as an insulator and reduces 
frictional heat to an absolute 
minimum. As a result the 
mileage of the tyre is greatly 
increased together with “Blow¬ 
out" protection. 

A Feature exclusive in Australia 
to 

DUNLOP PERDRIAU RUBBER 
CO. LTD. 
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TURRETFIELD SEED WHEAT FARM. 

[By R* C. ScoTi' (Supervisor of Experimental Work) and F* E. Waddy 

(Farm Manager.)] 

The chief function of the Tiirretfield Farm is the production of pure and 
prolific lines of seed wheat for disposal to farmers. 

This work has been in progress for three seasons, and, although the complete 
course of selection and (levelojimont is not yet in full operation, considerable 
improvement in the qualiQr of the grain offered for sale has been effected. 

Each year a steady advance in this direction has been made, but it is not until 
seed built up from tluit harvested from the stud plots is available for distribution 
that the highest standard wul] be attained. 

However, notwithstanding this fact, there has been a ready demand for the seed 
wheat offered and farmers are appreciative of the work done. 



HomesteMl on Tnrretfleld Seed Wbeat Farm. 


An excessive charge for the selection and graded grain is not made, and during 
the past two seasons a price of 3s. 4d. per bushel has been fixed. 

Tentative orders are a<?cepted many months in advance, and, in fact, some 
have already been received for delivery from the coming harvest. These, of course, 
are subject to confirmation when the charge for seed for the current year has 
been decided upon. 

The Farm is conveniently situated, being about 35 miles to the north of Ade¬ 
laide and 10 miles in a north-easterly direction from Gawler. The total area 
1,604 acres, but the whole of this is not available for cropping. 

Portion consists of relatively rough hilly country which provides really good 
grazing, but does not admit of tillage operations, whilst much is lost because of 
the fact that the North Para River and Salt Creek both ran through fhe 
property. 

The result is that, when the area occupied by buildings, plantations, etc., 
IS also taken into consideration, it is found that about 1,250 acres are available 
for cropping purposes. This is worked on a three-year rotation, the cereal crop 
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being followed by pease, oats for grazing, or natural pasture, with the result 
that about 400 acres are fallowed for wheat each year and the pasture consumed 
by a fat lamb breeding dock. 

On the average, the soil is of a red loam type with some calcareous jjatehes, 
whilst the flats adjoining the river are more or less silty in nature. At the same 
time, there are appreciable areas where the red clay predominates, and as these 
tend to run together and set hard after rain, they frequently offer serious difficulty 
to young germinating cereal crops. 

Thk 1934 Season. 

Particulars of the rainfall recorded at Turretfield for the last three years com¬ 
paratively with the average for the 1908-34 period are shown in the following 
table:— 

Rainfall Ort Turretfield. 


Means 

1932. 1933. 1934. 1908-34. 

Tns. Tns. Tns. Ins. 

January. 0.45 1.44 0.36 0.55 

February. 0.99 0.1.3 — 0.70 

March. 0.92 0.57 0.36 0.74 

April. 2.60 0.92 1.94 0.86 

May. 1.14 3.04 0.12 2.32 

June. 4.00 0.59 0.97 2.14 

July. 2.27 1.55 1.94 2.06 

August. 2.44 2.67 2.37 2.33 

September. 1.73 3.29 2.93 2.34 * 

October. 2.29 0.72 2.04 1.69 

November. 0.34 0.36 2.16 1.01 

December. 0.89 1.05 0.30 0.94 


20.04 16.33 15.49 17.48 

**T^fiffuV' Rainfall. 

Means 

1932. 1933. 1934. 1908-34. 

" ln». Ins. Ins. Ins. 

Seeding reins (April-May) .. .. 3.74 3.96 2.06 3.18 

Winter rains (Junc-July). 6.27 2.14 2.91 4.20 

Spring rains (August-October) ., 6.44 6.68 7.34 6.16 

Early summer rains (November). 0.34 0.36 2.16 1.01 

Total. 16.79 13.14 14.47 14.55 

The total rainfall for 3934, namely, 15.39 inches, is the lowest recorded since 
the farm has been conducted on a Seed Wheat basis and is slightly more than 
2 inches below' the mean for the jjast 27 years. 

However, the “Useful” rain practically equals the average, and it is remarkable 
to note that from a total of 15.39 inches, 14.47 inches, or 94 per cent., fell during 
the growing period of the crop. 

Reviewing the climatic conditions during the past year, it may be said that 
generally speaking the April rains were satisfaet(»ry, but at the same time they 
were of a very patchy nature, and certain fields, particularly No. 16, missed 
showers, whereas adjoining paddocks received quite appreciable falls. 

The exceptionally dry weather experienced during the months of May and 
June, in which the rainfall was 337 points below the average, was not favourable 
for the growth of crops. 

In some areas the grain planted late in the .seeding period germinated very 
irregpilarly, and some malting occurred, causing a certain amount of resowing 
to be resorted to. This was especially Ihe case in Field No. 16, which did not 
receive good rains in ApriL 
















^ m AimommEs. 

Both the spring: and early summer rains were above Average, with th^ result 
that crops more or less recovered from the setback received in May and June, 
and made strong vigorous growth. Ultimately the plants developed well-filled 
ears, carrying full plump grain which graded out to a very attractive sample of 
seed wheat. 

Wheat Harvest. 

The wheat crops wei-e planted on well-prepared fallow land from mid-May to 
mid-June. The rate of seeding varied between 75 and SOlbs. per acre whilst with 
the exception of Field No. 4A, which received 1201bsM was dressed with 1561bs. 
of superphosphate to the acre. 

The yields secured are shown in the following table:— 

Wheat Yields, Turretfield, 1934-35. 





Tiotal 

Acre 

Field 

Variety. 

Acreage. 

Yield. 

Yield. 

No. 

Bush. Lbs. 

Bush. Lbs. 

4 

Nabawa. 

. .. 41.64 

1,197 

0 

28 42 

4 A 

Ford. 

. .. 34.50 

967 

30 

28 2 

11 

Sword. 

. .. 42.69 

1,114 

40 

26 5 

4 

Ghurka. 

. .. 44.42 

1,155 

35 

26 1 

11 

Banec 4 H. 

. .. 32.29 

822 

36 

25 28 

11 

Sultan. 

. .. 15.77 

301 

0 

19 5 

16 

Federation. 

. .. 23.91 

372 

11 

15 33 

16 

Waratah. 

. .. 44.24 

673 

0 

15 13 

16 

Gallipoli. 

. .. 26.7*3 

303 

4 

11 21 



306.19 

6,906 

36 

22 33 


In addition to the above, 30.76 acres of land were occupied by Stud Wheat 
plots, Selection plots, <&c., and from this area 282bush. of wheat and 27bush. 
of barley were harvested. 

The acre yield of 22buHh. SSlbs. is slightly better than that for 1934, when the 
mean return from 348.04 acres was 20bush. 361bs. per acre. 

It is not possible to make a fair comparison between the yields from the indi¬ 
vidual varieties, because they were planted in different fields and under vastly 
different soil and moisture conditions. 

For example, in Field No. 16 a con.siderable amount of malting occurred, and 
it was therefore necessary to resow these patches in the middle of July. 

Although this resowing much improved the ultimate yield, the averages from this 
field were poor, and consequently the returns from Federation, Waratah, and 
Gallipoli do not compare favourably with those obtained from Fields No. 4 and 
4 A, where a strong healthy germination was secured. 

AVith the exception of Gallipoli, all the grain produced was graded and sold 
as seed. The demand was very pleasing, some varieties being quickly sold out, 
with the result that, although orders were limited to a maximum number of bags, 
many could not be accepted. 

Approximately 200 farmers, situated in almost every district of the State, were 
supplied with seed', and there is no doubt that the distribution of this selected 
grain must be of enormous benefit to the wheat-growing industry generally. 

The varieties planted this year, seed of which will be available after the coming 
harvest, are Sword, Ford, Ranee 4 H, Sultan, Federation, Nabawa, Waratah, 
and possibly Dundee. Seed of the latter variety was purchased from the Wagga 
Experimental Farm in New South Wales, and if it reaches the Turretfield 
standard for purity, will be included in the varieties offered for sale in 1936. 

Hat Harvest, Turbrtfield, 1934-35. 

The great bulk of the Hay area comprised headlands and divisions cut between 
varieties. In all 198 tons were stacked, including 68^^ tons from stubble land 
planted with oats for grazing purposes. 
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The individual yields from the fallow land are tabulated below:— 


Field 

No. 

Variety. 

Acreage. 

Total Yield. 

T. C. 

Acre Yield. 

T. C. L. 

8 

Sword. 

. 17.5 

51 

0 

2 

18 

22 

4A 

Ford. 

2.5 

6 

10 

2 

12 

0 

11 

Sword, Sultan, Banee 4 H .. 
Nabawa, Ghurka. 

. 17.2 

44 

10 

o 

11 

83 

4 

. 4.96 

32 

0 

2 

8 

43 

16 

Federation, Waratah, Gallipoli 

. 14.6 

15 

10 

3 

1 

26 


Total. 

.. 56.76 

129 

10 

2 

5 

59 

In addition to the above figures, 682 tons of Oaten Hay 

were 

cut 

from 44.4 


acres of stubble land in Fields Nos. 7 and 15. This area was planted for the 
purpose of providing grazing for livestock, and after having been regularly fed 
off until late in the season, was eventually allowed to develop for Hay, returning 
1 ton lOcwts. 961bs. of good quality fodder per acre. 

This Oaten Hay (as chaff) is jilways fed to the horses whilst the fallows are 
being worked over after harvest and during the seeding period, in order to 
minimise the danger of strange wheat grains being introduced through the drop¬ 
pings of the animals and thu.s causing impurities in the w^heat varieties to be 
offered for sale as seed. 

Foddep Crops. 

The natural pasture does not make rapid growth in the stubble land at Turret- 
field, and each year it is the practice to drill cereals, chiefly Oats, on these areas. 

In addition, 48 acres of White Brunswick Pease were planted in Field No. 16, 
and these crops provided excellent grazing for the ewes and lambs until late in 
December. 


GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & COMPANY LTD., 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS, 

WOOL AMD PBODUOl BKOKIEI. fBlFFlIO AOmi. OmBAL WPOBTBB8 ABD 
IZPOBTBBI. LAMP. LOAM, PIBABOIAI.. AMD IMIUBAMOB AOBHTB. 

— OBMBBAL AOBMT8 11 AD8TBAUA POB WBBTBBl ASSUBAIOB OOHPAMT. ~ 

For any InformatloD regarding Fat, Store, or Stud Stock, eommunlcate with our Stock Depart¬ 
ment for expert attention. 


Dlitrlbutlng Agenta in BJt. for— 

**BDWABD8**' 8HBSP DIPFIVO POWDEB 
**TOKK*8** BABBIT TBAP8 *'NATIONAL” OBMBNT (In bage) 

”BU88ELL*8*' PIPING and BOBB OABINO. "OOISBT” WINDMILL8 

THE "MBTBOB** BLOWPLT TBAP 

"VITA-XJOK** PB0DU0T8. "BUBOON” 8HBBP 8BBABING MA0RINB8 

**WJi.L.** and "TOP” BBAND8 8UPBBPH08PHATB8 and |iANUBB8. 

All Fann and Stntlon Beqnlremente, Fendim WIrei and Stiw^dr. Cornsaelu, Twine, Ollf 
etc., <«'^ttoo**Sbeep Branding Oil. 

••CLAM UNB AND SOOTTISB SHIRE UMB STEAMERS 
MD BLUE STAR LIRE. 

Mala Olllae Id Switk AnUalla: IS. KINO WILUAM STBBBT. ADELAIDE. 
Htfad Offlae: HELBOUBNB. 
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THE BRANDING OF LIVESTOCK. 


[By H. O. Laurenti, Registrar of Brands.] 

[Paper read at the 46th Congress of the Agrictdturdl Bureau of South Australia,] 

As the Brands Act of 1933 includes many important amendments which are of 
great interest to stockowners generally, and for the information of members 
attending the 46th Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau it has been 
decided to give an outline of the legislative enactments and details of requirements 
expected from stockowners in respect of the branding of stock. 

All previous measures in connection with the legislation of brands have been 
repealed, and the new Brands Act is a consolidating Act incorporating the prin¬ 
cipal provisions of the previous Acts, with various amendmente. 

NOT OOMPULSOBT TO BRAND. 

The Brands Act of 1933 was framed for the protection of stockowners. Und^ 
its provisions and for a nominal fee, brands and earmarks may be registered. It 
is unwise for an owner to allow his stock to remain unbranded, ht is not com-* 
pulsory to register a brand or earmark, but any per.-^ou branding stock without 
registration is liable to a penalty. 

If an owner wishes to register a brand for horses, cattle or sheep, he may 
apply to the Registrar of Brands, who will supply him with the n^^cessary 
iniormation. 

An important point to remember is that, after having registered a brand, if 
at any time there is an alteration of address, it is necessary to notify the Depart¬ 
ment. By failing to do so, there is the liability of the brand being cancelled. 

HORSE AND CATTLE BRANDS. 

Under the Act, **horses” include asses and mules, ^^cattle” includes camels. Any 
person may obtain a horse and cattle brand for his exclusive use. The brand 
Shall consist of one letter and two numerals or one sign with or wdlhout two 
numerals. A single sign brand may be registered, the fee being £>2, 

' The Act provides that only one horse and cattle brand may be registered in 
the name of any person, unless he is the proprietor of more than one run. In 
«uch a case, the Registrar of Brands is empowered to register a separate brand in 
respect of each run. It is further provided that every owner of horses and cattle 
shall use the same registered brand on both horses and cattle. 

Sise of Brands. 

The size of a brand on horses and cattle shall not be less t^n llin. or more thim 
3in. in height, with one exception—^when a brand consists of a letter within a dgn 
(as registered under the Brands Acts that have since been repealed), the brand 
may be 4in. in height. ' 

Order of Rotation of Brands. 

Position and Order of Jiotation of Brfmds on Horses. 


First position. Near^oulder 

Second position. Off Moulder 

Third position. Neqr quarter 

Fourth position. Off quarter 

Fifth position. Off saddle or off ribs 

Sixth position... Near saddle or near rii>s 
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Position and Order of Rotation of Brands on Cattle (other than Camels). 

First position. OfT rump, hip, and thigh 

Second position. Off ribs 

Third position. Near nitnp, hip, and thigh 

Fourth position. Near ribs 

Fifth position. Near shoulder 

Sixth position. Off shoulder 

Position and Older of Rotation of Brands on Camels. 

First position. Near neck 

Second position. Off neck 

Third position. Near thigh 

Fourth position. Off thigh 

Contrary to the practice which applies to the registration of sheep brands, a 
horse and cattle brand is registered without a fixed position being allotted, but 
the brand shown on the certificate must be used in the position as set out in the 
order of rotation; that is, if stock have been previously branded, every subsequent 
brand shall be placed qp the position next in order of rotation to the last brand 
placed on the stock. For instance, if a horse is branded on the second position 
(oiT shoulder), the next position to brand would be the third position (near 
quarter). If the last position is taken, the first will be next in order of rotation. 
On clean skins (stock that have never been branded), the owner may use any one 
of the six positions he so desires. It does not follow that if he brands a clean 
skin on a certain position he is compelled to brand other clean skins on the same 
position. If he has, say, six clean skins to brand, he may, if he wishes, use a 
different position for each. The important point is to remember that the last 
position qsed denotes ownership. Every precaution should be exercised when 
branding stock previously branded that the correct order of rotation is followed 
out. Should you lose your horse and the last brand (being your brand) on the 
animal in order of rotation was on the off shoulder, you could claim ownership. 
Tf the hofse was found and branded on the next position (near quarter), the person 
branding on this position would have to produce evidence showing that he legally 
obtained the horse from the owner of the brand on the previous position, that is, 
on the off shoulder. 

The Use of Numerals for Horses and Oattle. 

The owner of a registered brand for horses and cattle may apply for regis¬ 
tration of distinctive numerals for stud or herd book purposes, to be used on any 
one of the following positions as set out in the margin of the certificate:—^For 
horses, near or off neck, near or off Ihigh; for cattle, near or off ear, near or off 
horn, and near or off neck. The numerals to be used will be consecutive, that is, 
3-100 and upwards. 

Under the Act, the owner of a registered brand for horses and cattle is granted 
the concession of using numerals for denoting age without registration and without 
payment of fee, provided the horses and cattle have not previously been branded, 
And he may use any numerals immediatdy under his registered brand. The 
numerals must not be less than 2in. nor a greater distance thnn Sin. immediately 
under the brand. The numerals must not exceed Sin. in height. 

DistinetiTe Birands and Marks. 

An owner of a registered horse and cattle brand may register a distinctive brand 
or earmark for special purposes, such as denoting class, age or description, or 
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for private reasons. If the owner desires to mark his stock only with a dis¬ 
tinctive brand or earmark, he can do so without using his registered brand, or 
vice versa. The positions for distinctive brands and earmarks are as under:— 


Horses. 

Cattle. 

Near neck 

Near neck 

Off neck 

Off neck 

Near cheek 

Near cheek 

Off cheek 

Off cheek 

Near ear 

Near loin 

Off ear 

Off loin 

Near horn 

Off horn 
Dewlap 
Near ear 

Off ear 


Distinctive brands must be used only on the position as shown on the Certificate 
of Registration. 

Earmarks for Cattle. 

Earmarks for cattle must be registered. All earmarks must be made with pliers, 
the use of a knife being prohibited, except when making a slit. The size of an 
earmark on cattle must not exceed one^third of the ear. To crop or use a 
straight cut is illegal. To crop is regarded as a ‘‘rogue's mark.” By using a crop 
or straight cut any legal earmark may be removed. Without exception, a registered 
earmark on cattle can be used only on condition that both ears have never been 
marked. The reason for this is that earmarks are registered on either one or 
both ears. A person may think that if he buys cattle that are iparked on the near 
ear only, he can use his earmark, which is for the off ear. He overlooks the fact 
that by so doing he converts it into the earmark of a person who has registered 
a mark on each ear. Therefore, an earmark on cattle can be made only when 
both ears are clean or not marked. 


For the registration of earmarks the 
namely:— 

ears are divided into eight positions, 

1. Front or top of near ear. 

2. Point or tip of near ear. 

3. Back or bottom of near ear. 

4. Centre of near ear. 

5. Front or top of off ear. 

6. Point or tip of off ear. 

7. Back or bottom of off ear. 

8. Centre of off ear. 

Cattlc Earmarks. 

OMfonAf&frJEAB. 

NoRianefTjEMi 






Two marks on one position; mark nearest head to be read first. 

Under the Act, the “near ear" means on the left side and the “off ear" means 
on the right side of the animal. 
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Bnmding Irons. 

Every care should be taken to see that the branding iron is made to agree in 
every particular with the brand stamped on the margin of the certificate. The 
face of the brand should be absolutely level, so that, when impressing the brand¬ 
ing iron on the animal, all parts of the brand should touch the skin simultaneously. 
If the brand is made irregular or uneven, tbe first portion that touches the skin 
has to be burnt through to the fiesh before the full impression is made. Faulty 
branding irons are cruel to the animals and, in addition, injure the hide to such 
an extent that there is an unnecessary economic waste of leather. Well-made and 
even-surfaced brands of sizes prescribed under the Act applied with contact 
sufidcient only to destroy the hair roots will leave a plain and permanent 
brand, and will not damage the hide or cause the animal unnecessary pain. For- 
tunatdy, the conditions of branding, as far as this State is concerned, have 
been improved. Local tanners have expressed their appreciation of this fact. 
When it is noticed that stock or hides or leather arc badly branded, the owner 
is communicated with and it is pointed out to him that he is liable to a penalty 
under the Act. The result is that faulty branding is remedied, thus saving a 
needless waste of leather. Brands should not be made too large. Letters and 
numerals 2im, in height are quite large enough. For young stock, 2in. letters 
are ample. 


EXPORT BRANDS FOB HORSES. 

A special brand for horses for export may be registered. The brand must 
consist of one or more letters or signs or a combination of letters and signs, 
with a dot impressed to the left of and on a line with the lower part of the 
brand. The brand must be used in the position stated on the Certificate of 
Registration, and the size of the dot must not be more than lin. and not less than 
iin. in diameter. 

SHEEP BRANDS. 

Sheep Brands Districts. 

Under the new Act, the sheep brands districts have been increased from four 
to six, and are as follow:— 

No. 1. South-Eastern District, consisting of the counties of Albert, Alfred, 
Russell, Buccleuch, Chandos, Cardwell, Buckingham, MacDonnell, Robe, and Grey. 

No. 2. Western District, consisting of all territory in the State enclosed by a 
line commencing at the south-eastern comer of the county of Manchester; going 
thence westward and northward along the northern boundaries of the counties of 
York, Buxton, LeHunte, the eastern boimdary of the county of Robinson, the 
eastern and northern boundaries respectively of tbe counties of Dufferin and Way, 
the northern boundary of the county of Kintore, the eastern and northern boundaries 
of the county of Hopetoun, to the 132nd degree of longitude; thence northward to 
the 30th degree of longitude; thence westward to the western boundary of the 
State; thence southward to the sea-coast; and thence along sea-coast returning 
to the point of commencement. 

No. 3. Kangaroo Island District, consisting of the county of Carnarvon. 

No. 4. Abattoirs District, consisting of all the land in sections 97 and 720, 
hundred of Yatala, which is vested in the Metropolitan Abattoirs Board. 

No. 6. Central District, consisting of the whole of the counties of Frome, Dal- 
housie, Herbert, Kimberley, Victoria, Stanley, Burra, Daly, Fergusson, Gktwler, 
Light, Eyre, Adielaide, Sturt, and Hindmarsh. 
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No. 6. Northern District, consisting of the whole of the State not included 
within any of the districts above described. 

The map hereunder will give, perhaps, a better impression as to the location of 
the various districts in the State. 



Begintered Faint Brands. 

Under the Act, ^^sheep” include goats. Any owner of sheep may register a 
paint brand for his exclusive use. The same paint brand may be registered to 
any other person if in another district. Two or more paint brands, although con¬ 
sisting of the same design, may be registered if in difterent * positions or colours. 
The four positions are top of shoulders, near ribs, off ribs, and rump. The colours 
commonly used are black, red, blue, and green. Therefore, it is possible to register, 
in one district a brand of exactly the same design for 16 different sheep ownera, 
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by varying the positions and colours. Only one sheep brand shall be roistered 
to any owner, unless he is the proprietor of more than one holding, run, or 
station. The size of a registered sheep brand must not be less than 2in. nor more 
than 4in. in height, unless the brand consists of a lett^ within a sign, in which 
ease the brand may be 5in. in height. If the brand consists of a dot, it shall not 
be less than lin. nor more than 2in. in diameter. Tar is injurious to wool and 
is, therefore, prohibited under the Act. A paint brand shall only be made with 
oil paint. The owner of a registered sheep brand may use any of the nun^als 
from two to nine on his sheep in paint on any position as a distinctive brand for 
his sheep, provided that he uses only one of such numerals on any one sheep, 
and the numeral as used shall not exceed 4in. in height. If sheep already branded 
with a numeral are purchase^it does not debar the new owner the right of using 
a numeral. Tags may also be attached to the back of the off ear of female sheep 
and the near ear of male sheep, the one ear of each sex being reservedi for regis¬ 
tered earmarks which will be referred to later. The same ear as is used for tags 
may be used for private earmarks, without registration, by a person who is a 
registered owner of a sheep brand. Many owners of sheep are under the impres¬ 
sion that if they purchase sheep that have been previously branded on their regis¬ 
tered position they can brand the shejop on anothei* position. This is entirely in¬ 
correct, as a registered sheep brand can only be used on the position set out in 
the Certificate of Begistration. If a sheep owner obtains sheep that are branded 
on the position allotted to him he should not use his registered brand. Should he 
do so he will render himself liable to a penalty for a breach of the Brands Act. 
For instance, owing to the numerous combinations of sheep brands registered, a 
person branding sheep with .his registered brand next to the brand on his allotted 
position will probably convert it into a registered brand in the name of some other 
person, thus committing an offence under the Act. • It may also lead to other com¬ 
plications, such as blotch branding. The alternative is that, instead of using his 
registered brand, he may use any one of the numerals from tAvo lo nine on the 
sheep in any colour paint and on any position. To obviate unnecessary branding, 
if an owner intends to dispose of or sell his sheep soon after shearing, or for any 
other reason, he may use a numeral instead of his registei\ed brand. 

Oare in Making Sheep Brands. 

Sheep brands should be well made, so that the brand comes out distinctly on the 
sheep. Three-inch brands are a popular size. The letters should! be w^ell spaced. 
To prevent blotching or smudging, the face of the brand should be flat with the 
edges bevelled or made with a round surface. 

Tattoo Marks. 

An owner of a registered sheep brand may register a tattoo mark. Unlike paint 
brands, theue is no fixed position for tattoo marks. Provided that there is no 
tattoo mark on the sheep, any one of the following positions may be used:— 


First position. Near or loft ear 

Second position. Off or right ear 

Third position. Underneath part of the tail 

Fourth position. Inside near or left forearm 

Fifth position. Inside off or right forearm 

Sixth position. On the inner side of the near or left hind leg 

Seventh position. On the inner side of the off or right hind leg 

Bighth position. On near brisket 

Ninth position. On off brisket 


If there be a previous tattoo mark on the sheep, the next position in order of 
rotation should be used. The last position used in order of rotation shall prove 
ownership. 















Registered Earmaiks and Firebrands. 

The owner of a registered paint brand may obtain the registration of. 

(a) An earmark; 

(b) A firebrand. 

In addition to the earmark or firebrand being r^ister^ m ^ nrae of ^ 
person, it is also registered for the run or farm on which the 
Upon basing to be the proprietor of the run or farm, the earmark ot firebrand 
shall be deemed to be cancelled, unless steps have been taken to tlw 
or firebrand transferred to the new ownpr. An eamark or Awb^d s^ im 
reratered! for exclusive use in the sheep brands district ^thm whi^ the farm is 
i^^ted. Only one earmark and firebrand shall be registered, nrfess the otoct 
is the proprietor of more than one run, in which case, at the discretion of the 
Registrar, a separate earmark and firebrand may be repstered for the addibonal 
properties. Every registered earmark for sheep shall, in the case of male sheep, 
be p 1pc«d on the off or right ear, and in the case of female sheep, on tte near ot 
left ear. As previously stated, earmarks may be used on the off or right ear of 
fmnale sheep and the near or left ear of male sheep without registration by the 
owner of a registered sheep brand. In any case, no earmark shaU exceed jin. in 
length or Jin. in width or diameter unless such earmark is a slit, which may be Uin. 
in length from the tip of the ear. If sheep have previously beai earmarked with 
a registered earmark, no person shall place any other earmark on such ear. As 
in the case of cattle, to crop the ear of any sheep is an offence under the Act, and 
having in their possession sheep with their ears illegally earmarked or 
cropped are liable to prosecution. The diagrams hereunder will serve to illustrate 
the ears reserved for repstered and unregistered earmarks for sheep; also the 
positions in which the marks are used. 

5/¥££P UJiMARKS 
OrFfonKiairJiAB. ■. Near [m left]£ar. 




For Mnue Sneep 
IKamierWtihtn] 





For FKMAije Sheep 
[Ewrs] 


•tered iarmarka. 



Bottom ar4m€k. 


4hHom prbaeh. 


The positions for a register.ed firebrand are determined by the Registrar of 
Brands, and shall be placed! on the face or bom of the sheep and shall not excaei 
liin. in height. 
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STUD4IT00K BRANDS. 

For the benefit of stud-stock owners, provision has been made for the registra¬ 
tion of special stud-stock brands. If a person satisfies the Registrar of Brands 
that he is a member of an association which has been formed for the purpose of 
encouraging the breeding of pure-bred stock, he may apply for the r|(Bgistration 
of a brand. A stud-stock brand may be granted to a person who is not the owner 
of any registered brand for horses, cattle, or sheep. The owner of a stud-stock 
brand may without registration use any one or more of the numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 0 in any position as a distinctive brand for his stud stock. 

POUND BRANDS. 

Pound brands are registered without fee in the name of every public pound 
in the State. For horses and cattle, a triangle with two numerals is issued and, 
for sheep, a green broad arrow on the top or back of the head. If stock* are sold 
in pound, they must be branded with the brand of such pound before delivery. 
It is the duty of every poundkeeper, when horses and' cattle are impounded, to 
notify the owner of th^ registered brand last in order of rotation of the fact 
and, in the case of sheep, to notify the owners of every registered brand which 
appears on the sheep. If a poundkeeper neglects to give notice to owners, as 
required by the Act, neglects to brand horses, cattle, or sheep sold out of pound, 
or refuses to give any necessary information within his knowledge when requested 
by an inspector or police officer, he shall be gruilty of an offence under the Act. 

TRANSFERS OIF BRANDS. 

When a person dies, his registered brand may be transferred! by the executors 
or trustees of the deceased. Provision is also made for a person who has no further 
use for his brand to apply to have it transferred to another person. It is a com¬ 
mon practice for brands to be used without first having been transferred. In 
an estate where everything in the deceased’s will is left to the sons, the impression 
is that the sons can continue using the brand without first having it transferred 
to their nances. By so doing they are liable to a penalty for a breach of the Act. 
This also applies to a person who has sold his farm or business. The buyers, 
or new owners, cannot use the seller’s brand without first having it transferred. 
The Registrar may, at his discretion, refuse to transfer the registration of any 
brand or mark. Sheep brands, tattoo marks, sheep earmarks, and sheep firebrands 
can only be transferred for the district in which they are rcjgistered. 

CANCELLATION OF BRANDS. 

An important amendmjent in the present Brands Act is the cancellation of all 
brands after advertising within a prescribed time (not less than six months after 
the first publication of the notice of cancellation), unless the owner applies in 
writing for the retention of the brands registered in his name. When making 
application to retain brands, no fee is payable. The reason for this amendment 
was to cancel brands that were not in active use and to bring the department’s 
records up to date. This amendment was brought into force in June, 1934, and, 
after the necessary notice had been given, approximately 20,000 brands and marks 
were cancelled, as the owners did not apply for their retention. Under the circum¬ 
stances, if owiiers who failed to apply wish to have their brands re-allotted, it 
will be necessary for them to pay the fees as prescribed under the Act. So as to 
safeguard the interests of persons who may have overlooked the fact of applying 
for the retention of their brands, it has been decided not to re-issue such brands 
until five years after they have been cancelled. 
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REGISTERS, QUARTERLY STATEBCENTS AND DIRECTORIES. 

All brands and marks registered, transferred, and cancelled are recorded in their 
respective registers. At the end of eveiy quarter a statement is published in the 
Government Gazette. Provision is also made for the publication of Horse and 
Cattle and Sheep Brands Directories. Any Brands Directory or quarterly state¬ 
ment shall in any action or prosecution be received without proof as prima facie 
evidence of the matter contained therein. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Powers of Inspectors and Police. 

The Act gives power to any Justice or Inspector or Member of the Police Force 
to enter upon any run, farm or other premises to inspect any stock, hide or skin, 
or branding iron or instrument, which may be seifsed if it is considered that an 
ojQ^ence under the Act has been committed. When stock are seized, they may be 
impounded at the nearest pound, and, if the pound is iqore than five miles distant, 
the stock may be held until such time as the offence has been dealt with. Any 
sheep or cattle having their eais marked contrary to the provisions of the Act 
may also be seized by an Inspector, and further may be sold or otherwise dis¬ 
posed of as directed by the Minister. 

Special Departmental Brands. 

Any officer of the Stock and Brands Department may firebrand any cattle on 
such position as he may think fit with the mark ^ R for the purpose of indicating 
that such cattle have been found infected with a contagious disease within the 
meaning of the Stock Diseases Act. Any officer of the Department of Agriculture 
may brand any cattle with a brand approved of by the Registrar in any position 
for the purpose of indicating that such cattle have passed the herd test conducted 
by the Advisory Committee for the Improvement of Dairying. 

Indistinct Sheep Brands and Re-Branding. 

When a sheepowner’s registered brand has become indistinct he must not re¬ 
brand unless he first obtains permission in writing from the Registrar of Brands. 
Having obtained permission, he must re-brand the sheep on the same position 
as the brand which has become indistinct. Special notice is drawn to the fact 
that no provision is made for re-branding sheep owned by a person bearing 
another person’s registered brand. 

OFFENCES AND PENALTIES. 

Persons branding with unregistered brands; destroying, altering, or defacing 
brands; disposing of any hide or skin with brands defaced or altered, or having 
same in his possession; cropping ears of cattle or sheep or illegally ; 

marking the ear of any stock bearing a registered earmark shall be guilty of an 
ofience under the Act and be liable to a penalty of not less than A2 and not 
more than £100, or shall be liable to be imprisoned for a term not exceeding 
six months. For further offences, such as branding otherwise as prescribed; 
improperly using numerals on sheep, or earmarks, or tags, unless the owner of a 
registered brand for sheep; removing or mutilating any ear on any sheepskin 
(unless it is removed immediately before the skin is subjected to Uhe tanning, 
process); branding with a brand that is not registered in the name of the owner 
of the stock; introducing into the State any cattle or sheep illegally earmarked* 
hindering or obstructing an Inspector or other officer in carrying out his duties 
under the Act, a person shall be guilty of an offence and liable to a penalty of 
not more than £25 or three months’ imprisonment. 

In regard to illegally earmarked stock introduced from other States, it will be 
no offence under the Act if the stock are slaii^htered at the Metropolitan Abattoirs 
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witibin 10 days after their introduction or at any place, as the Minister may direct. 
The Minister also has power to extend the keeping of illegally earmarked stock 
in this State for any period. 

In regard to earmarks on sheep, any person who is the owner of, or in pos¬ 
session of, any sheep with its ear marked contrary to the provisions of the Act 
is also liable to a penalty. This includes using unregistered marks on the ears 
of sheep reserved for registered marks. 

Any person who wilfully brands stock of which he is not the rightful owner, 
or who wilfully uses the brand or mark in the name of any other person shall 
be ^ilty of a felony and liable to three years’ imprisonment. 

LEGAL PROCEDURE. 

Except for any indictable offence, such as wilfully bi'anding and not being the 
rightful owner, any offence under the Act shall be heard in a summary way 
before a special magistrate or two justices. If the magistrate or the justices 
are of the opinion that the person charged should be prosecuted for an indictable 
offence, he or they may commit such person to take his trial for the more serious 
offence. Magistrates and justices may then make an order as to costs. Proceedings 
for all offences other than indictable offences may be instituted at any time within 
12 months after the commission of such offence. Indictable offences may be 
instituted at any time. 

CONCLUSION. 

Special attention of stockowners is drawn to the following. In order to prevent 
the illegal use of brands or marks the Registrar must be advised immediately of:— 

(a) The death of owner of a registered brand or mark. 

(b) Any alteration in the composition of a firm or partnership. 

(c) Any alteration of run or postal address. 

(d) Disposal of property for which brand or mark is registered. 

(e) An owner having no further use for brands or marks. 

The necessary action will then be taken regarding transfer or cancellation of 
any particular brand or mark. 

SCALE OF FEES. 

The undermentioned fees shall be paid in respect of the matters set opposite 
to such matters respectively:— 

For every registered brand for horses and cattle consisting of a letter 


or sign and two numerals— 

& 5. d. 

If applicant does not own more than 100 head. 0 10 0 

If applicant owns more than 100 head. 1 0 0 

For every registered brand for horses and cattle, consisting of a sign 

only. 2 0 0 

For every registered brand or registeied tattoo mark for sheep— 

If applicant does not own more than 1 ,000 sheep ... 0 10 0 

If applicant owns more than 1,000 sheep. 1 0 0 

For every distinctive brand or mark for horses or cattle. 1 0 0 

For any number of distinctive numerals. 1 0 0 

For every special brand for horses for export. 1 0 0 

For every registered earmark or firebrand for sheep. OJO 0 

For every registered stud stock brand. 010 O' 

For every* transfer. ^ 

For every cancellation made on application.. 0 5 0» 

For every duplicate copy issued by the Registrar of any certificate of 
registration. ^ 2 0 














m 
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DIAOBAMS OF POnnOFS. 

The order of rotation of positions for branding horses and cattle and the fixed 
position for branding sheep, also the definitions of ill^fal eannarkB are as 
illnstrated bdow:— 



BRimOING CATTLE^ORDER OF POSHIONS 
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DAIRYING. 


[CiiAS. E. Veuco, Mount Compass.] 

[Paper read at the 4Jdth Congress of the Agrictdtural Burecnt of South Au8trdUaJ\ 
Dairying is a big subject, because of the many branches that come within its 
successful accomplishment, and many people tackle the job as though all that was 
necessary was a bucket, a separator, creamcan, and a cow. There is, however, as 
much science in dairying as any other branch of rural life. In fact, seeing what 
is required of a high producing herd, and the many failures encountered, it is 
questionable if dairying does not require more thought and consistent care than 
other phases of rural activity. There is the suitable property to select; fodders 
to grow; rotational grazing to consider; water supply; reserve fodders; the right 
breed and class of cow for the business intended to follow, whether milk, cream, 
or maybe cheese; selection of herd sires; care of cows before, at, and efter calving; 
the care of milk and cream; and on top of all that, the dairy farmer is supposed 
to be business man enough to keep abreast of the w'orld, so that be can devise 
and put into successful working a scheme that will give him marketing results 
that will bring him a little profit and, if lucky, a living. 



8ELEOTION OF THE PBOFEBTY. 

This is rarely given sufficient thought. Most farmers having property bend 
their dairying management to what it will do. Possibly this obstacle can never be 
overcome, at all events in South Australia, because dairying is but a sideline 
mth these folk. But the man w^ho sets out with the idea of dairying should select 
his property as carefully as would a gardener. There are certain things desirable 
for dairying that should not be overlooked. There is country in South Australia 
to carry plenty of dairy farmers, countiy in good rainfall areas lying idle for the 
want of enterprising men with a bit of capital to go and develop it. Water is 
very necessary for dairying, and if there is sufficient for even a little irrigation, 
so much the better. Failing irrigation, there needs to be some provision made for 
fodders of a suitable type to carry over the time of the year when the selected 
district is short of feed, be it autumn, winter, or summer. A property that is able 
to produce a balanced ration of clover and suitable grasses for a fairly lengthy 
period of the year, with sufficient high land to allow the cows to camp on, should 
make a nice dairy farm, provided it has sufficient water to supply the intended 
herd. 
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Ensilage, sweet hay, and concentrates should maintain the herd in good milk 
dow. In almost every district and under varying conditions, there are to be found 
men who have overcome the natural disadvantages of their surroundings, and 
provided suitable substitutes for the natural insufileieney of milk producing foods 
that their districts are short of, at certain periods of the year. The wonder is that 
others do not follow their example, but frequently the man across the fence 
is a failure and often a nuisance to the progressive fanner. 

SUBDIVISION AND PASTUBE MANAOEMENT. 

One more point is worthy of consideration, especially in the areas of sufficient 
rainfall, where the environment is such as to allow of suitable pasture develop¬ 
ment; the practice of subdividing the properly into small paddocks and ])ractising 
rotational grazing. Some properties lend themselves to this system more than 
others. The practice is fairly old, but its application is a distinct advantage in 
both producing and feeding good quality pastures, and carrying more stock on 
the place. 

The fresh, young feed of two or three inches high is very much appreciated by 
stock, and they resi)ond marvellously, in both milk and meat pj-oduelion. Tliere 
should be sufficient paddocks available to keep the stock moving evei*y few days, 
to get the best results. The chief drawback to the system is the cost of fencing. 
Tn some parts of the world thcj stock are tethererl and moved at intervals during 
the day. This, possibly, is a cheaper way, hut would take a lot of labour with herds 
in Australia. However, the principle is there, and one must get as close to it 
as possibh;, under his own circumstances. 

In the pasture management of a dairy farm one cannot close without reference 
to the aniuial (opd;easing with superphosphate. Our plan is,to put on notliing less 
than a bag to the acre, and on picked spots, more. Feeding pastures must be 
viewed much the same as feeding stock. Some stock are not worth feeding, sojiie 
may pay, good ones do pay. A pasture of poor quality grasses may not rt\sj>ond 
financially to the cost of topdressing, but a dense pasture of valuable clovei-s and 
grasses will pay. The pasture will improve in denseness, with the corTesponding 
heavier carrying capacity. The stock grazing on the topdressed pasture will be 
healthier and more productive. 

CHOOSING THE STOCK. 

In the selection of cows one must be guided by the business to be followed, 
whether for cream, milk, or cheese. The qualities of the farm, its proximity to 
markets, and the inclinations of the farmer must also be considered. 

All breeds have their place in the economic functioning of a country, especially 
one vrith such a variety of soils, climates, and distances as South Australia. In 
the heavy rainfall districts, where the soil becomes waterlogged in winter, the 
lighter class of cattle have a distinct advantage, for the pastures do not get jiugged 
and consequently destroyed so much as they would with the bigger types. In some 
of the peaty country' in the Mount Compass district it is questionable if the heavier 
■cattle could get on the ground safely. 

For cream production my selection is unhesitatingly the Jersey cow. She is 
docile, hardy, and a rich and plentiful creamer. There is not the framework to 
feed as in the larger breeds. There is no place in flie State, to my knowledge, 
where this fascinating and remunerative little cow has not penetrated and 
proved herself the ideal and economie cream producer. Even here, a buyer needs 
care, for the ability to produce and reproduce stock of the same quality rests 
in the strain and not in the breed. There are good and bad in all breeds, so that 
0 
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wlkichever breed is chosen, the buyer must still select his strain or he may be a 
sorrier after the purchase than before and blame everything and everyone 
but himself. 

There are outward signs that should be studied carefully to help in the selec¬ 
tion of a dairy cow, and, when breeding, these should be constantly the aim of a 
progressive and constructive herdmaster. 1 am not prepared to say that other 
cows, without many of these desirable points of conformation will not produce,, 
but they are more the exception than the rule, and very likely will not reproduce 
these good qualities so consistently in their offspring. 

Each breed has its distinctive type, but all dairy cows have certain guiding lines 
to help in the selection of producers. Beauty must take a certain place in the 
classification, or the herds will deteriorate in conformation. 

A good dairy cow should embody the following points:—Fine flat bone through¬ 
out, fine or flat thighs, wide and level between hips, wide in the thurls, wide pins 
being as level as possible with the hips, a nice level back, with fine and^ prominent 
vertebrae ending in a thin tail nicely and squarely hung at the pins. The neck 
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T]ir«e times Otuunpion, Adelaide Boyal Sbow. 


Prodvotioa Figinres— 

*8eiiior S-year-old—lO.OSliUiB. milk; 654.901bi. bntterfat; average test, 6.64. 

*8eiilor 4-year-old—ll,l981lis. milk; 644.00n>s. Imtterfat; average test, 6.76. 

5-year-old mataire—I1,46911 >b. milk; 689.861bB. bntterfat; average test, 6.14. 

*6-year.old mature—13,lS41bs. milk; 728.211b8. butterfat; average test, 6.61. 
*lndioate» record figures for the Jersey Breed. 

should be thin and long, with a neat attachment to the body. The head should be 
free from all coarseness or bulliness, clean cut, a fair length and wide between 
bright prominent eyes. The mouth should be wide, the nostrils prominent, whilst 
the whole head, typical of the breed, should present an appearance of alertness. 
The cow should also have a deep barrel, nicely sprung ribs with a good sweep. 
There should be good lung room, but the shoulders want to be fine and ending in 
neat but prominent withers. The whole body of the cow should be covered with 
a nice, loose, mellow skin, on which fine hair ezists. 

The udder should hang well up behind, with plenty of soft loose folds, and 
attached to the inside of the legs as high up as possible, then with a pleasing 
curve to the floor; the udder should run well up forward to give good fore¬ 
quarters, with four nicely-spaced teats hung straight down and of comfortable 
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The New 

WETTER & SPREADER! 

for all Horticultural 

SPRAYS 


Agral 2 possesses 
exceptionalhj pow¬ 
erful properties as 
a wetter and 
spreader. In addi¬ 
tion, Agral 2 pos¬ 
sesses emulsifying, 
dispersing, and 
penetrating pro¬ 
perties, which, to¬ 
gether with its 
wetting powers, 
ca'use it to he of 
exceptional value 
in spray applica¬ 
tions. 

Write for Booklet. 




SniRLAN 

AG 

(Jonirols Towato Leaf 
Mould, Rose Mildew, Pow¬ 
dery Mildew of the Vine, 
etc. Shirlan not only de¬ 
stroys the fungus, hut 
being only slightly soluble 
in cold water, it remains 
on the plant for a con¬ 
siderable time, preventing 
it from re-infection. 


Write for Booklet, 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
OF AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND LTP 
380 COLLINS ST. MELBOURNE. 


Agents in all 
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size. This class of udder should not sag with work and become ]^ndulouS| but 
hang nicely and snugly between the hind legs, being high up, wide, and long. 
Do not select a cow with a pendulous udder or one that is badly quartered, 
especially sideways. 

THE CAIiVES. 

The selection and care of calves is a big subject. Always select calves from the 
best cows which, for production, should have been tested with the Babcock tester. 
Let the calf suck the dam for the first two days. This insures it getting the 
beastings, and the cow’s udder is helped to settle down better. Of course, all 
surplus milk must be taken away. The calf should have whole milk for the next 
week, and then gradually have this replaced with separator milk until in a month 
the calf is on separated milk only. If a paddock of green clover is available into 
which the calves can be turned in the daytime, nothing else need be done to ensure 
good, healthy heifers. Do not fatten Jersey calves, but keep them growing in 
good store condition until they are about three to five months in calf. After this 
it does not hurt to let them get nice and fat for calving. Many more calves, 
especially stud calves, arc spoiled by overfeeding than underfeeding. 



FEEDING. 

Feed the pregnant cow well, and add salt and bonemeal (or superphosphate) 
to her ration. Bring her in nice and fat, then let her milk the surplus fat off 
for a few weeks. Bran is the best medicine and concentrate for the first few 
days. As soon as the cow shows signs of losing too much condition then 
gradually accustom her to some concentrates (criislied oats and bran, fifty-fifty). 
Just aim to keep the cow in good working order, the same as a teamster would his 
horses. 

Short greenfeed is the best milk producer, and if it has plenty of super applied 
to it the cows will milk better an^ keep in better health. Rotational grazing is 
the ideal thing. Move the cows to a fresh paddock every few days. Concentrates 
should only be used to balance the ration, and not to take the place of green- 
feed, hay, or ensilage. The education of a child can only develop the mind the 
ehild possesses. No amount of advanced education will materially help the indivi¬ 
dual who has not the ability to absorb the information. So with the dairy cow*— 
concentrated feeding can only der^op Ihe milking qualifications; if they 
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are not in the strain the feed will be wasted and the system be extravagant. 
The basis of all milk or butter production is the cow. Be her breed what it 
may, she must come from a strain of prepotent producers. 

In drying off a cow more care should be exercised with the high producer than 
is sometimes given. There are many methods, but every cow must be taken 
individually. By improper drying off probably many ills such as mammitis are 
started. The stale milk should be drawn right out of the udder when the cow is 
milkedt, and not the udder just eased up a bit. Bag up the udder, and let it have 
some pressure to stop the flow of milk, but when milked out strip it properly and 
get all the stale milk out; do not leave a lot of old milk^ there to be absorbed as 
best it can or go bad in the vessel. 

A dry cow should be fed well and brought in fat. This may help to foster 
milk fever in high producers, but it gives the cOw a good start for the fresh 
lactation. 

THE HEAD OF THE HEBD. 

The selection of the bull is one of the most important things for a dairy farmer 
to give his attention to. Too much care and thought cannot be given to this 
part of the constructive dairy herd. Every calf dropped carries 50 per cent, of 
the sire’s blood an^ 25 per cent, of the sire’s dam. The same outline that is 
looked for in the dairy cow^ should be a guide in a general way for the selection 
of a buU. Bear in mind that the bull must be masculine in appearance and not 
feminine. A cow’s neck and head on a bull would be out of place, and be just 
as objectionable as a bull’s head and neck on a cow. 

Probably the best guide is to study the dam of the bull and, if possible, the 
dam of his sire. Prom these two cowrs will probably come most of the qualities 
produced/ in the bull’s stock, so far as his 50 per cent, of the calf is concerned. 
The dam of the bull should certainly be a good type of cow of pure breeding, with 
a good udder and production. The greatest difficulty in selecting a bull comes 
when the cows attain to a high standard, be they of a pure breed or oven a giade 
breed. Then one must study type and production, ancj also be sure to get a sire 
that will improve the stock and not give offspring of an inferior type or lesser 
production. 

Seeing that it is so difficult to make a decent living out of dairying under 
present conditions, it will pay every dairyman to breed and keep better cows and 
feed them better, so that the same profit can be made from the fewer cows and 
thus leave the extra land that was used by the cow\s disposed of, for flattening 
lambs or increasing the income through another avenue. 


TRAVEL SERVICE. 

A Commonwaattti Savings Bank pass-book disposes of all the money worries that 
usnally trouble the traveller. 

Money can he transferred to any point, and withdrawn or deposited at any one of 
the Bank's 4,000 Branches and Ageneles without eost. 

Bnsnre the utmost eonvenlenee and safety by travelling, not with a dangerously 
large amount of money In your pocket, but with Just your pass-book to see yon through. 

(OntrsntMi Sr ih9 Oommonifraltb Qofernmeiit.; 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

SINGLE TEST EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1985-36. 
Oondueted at Parafield Poultry Station. 

LEADING SCOEE8 TO WEEK ENDED 29th SEPTEMBER, 1935.— 
FIRST GRADS EGGS ONLY. 

Seotbon 1.—Wet Mash. 

Claas 1 .—White Leghama. 

Singles — 

Eg:g8 Laid. Bird Nos. 


F. J. Buck. 124 219 

E. McKee. 124 27 

H. C. Stacy. 122 36 

Trioa — 

E. McKee. 346 28-30 

E. McKee. 320 25-27 

W. H. A. Hodgson. 311 298-300 

Teama — 

E. McKee. 666 25-30 

W. Sickert. 591 169^174 

C. R. Wharton. 578 127-132 

Claaa No, 2 .—Any other Light Breed, 

Svnglea — 

A. Heaysman (Cuckoo Leghorn). 113 323 

Langmaid and Bettison (Black Minorca) . 90 321 

Claaa No, 3 .—Black Orpvngtona, 

Singlea*^ 

A. G. Dawes.:. 110 327 

K. Pexinack.... •. .. 107 340 

K. Pennack. 102 337 

Trioa — 

H. J. Mills. 256 331-333 

K. Pennack . • 221 337-339 

A. P. Urlwyn. 219 ^ 465-467 

Teama — 

K. Pennack. 439 337-342 

H. J. Mills. 424 331-336 

H. H. Gallagher. 382 343-348 

Claaa No, 4 .—Any ofther Eeavy Breed, 

Svnglea — 

H. J. Mills (Bhode Uand Bed). 135 364 

V. F. Gameau (Bhode Island Bed) 109 381 

V. F. Gameau (Rhode Island Red) .... 308 380 

Trioa — 

K. Pennack (Bameveldor). 284 388-390 

y. F. Gameau (Rhode Island Bed) .. .. 257 379-381 

H. J. Mills (Rhode Island Reds) (2 birds 

only competing). 227 364-366 

Teama — 

K. Pennack (Bamevdder). 476 385-390 

V. F. Gameau (Bhode Island Beds) .. •. 439 379-384 

A. G. Dawes (Rhode Island Beds). 374 367-372 

SEomN 2 .—Dby Mash. 

Claaa No, 5 .—White Leghama, 

Singlea — 

G. R. Cowell. 100 391 

A. J, Monkhonae. 91 402 

G. B. Cowell. 89 396 

Trios— 

A. J. Monkhonae. 217 400-402 

A. J. Monkhonae. 204 397-399 

Teama — 

A. J. Monkhonae. 421 ' 397-402 

G. B. CoweU. 878 408-408 
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Class No. 7. —BlaoJc Orp^gtons. 


Singles — 

W. B. Christie 


Class No, 8 .—Any other Kemy 
W. B. Christie. 


Section 3.—^Wbt Mabh. 


Singles — 

Eric Pratt, Abattoirs (White Leghorn) .. 
Herbert Oliver, McLaren Vale, Black 

Orpington) .. 

Peter Western, Ascot Park (White 

Leghorn. 

Lyol Stone, Morphett Vale (Black Orping¬ 
ton) . 

Malcolm Booth, Bridgewater (Black 
Orpington). 


88 

409 

Breed, 

78 

412 

314 

434 

113 

442 

113 

415 

112 

443 

in 

445 


FEEDING TESTS AT PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


[New Series of Tests by C. F. Anderson, Government Poultry Expert.] 

In continuing the experimental feeding tests at Parafield Poultry Station, a new scries of 
tests oommenoed on Ist Anril, 1935. Five tests each of 50 white Leghorn pullets wore solccled. 
The pullets were chosen as nearly even in age, type, and maturity as was possible. 

In order to gain further information on the various methods of feeding, some of the tests are 
similar to the series which concluded on 31st March, 1935. 

Tne following are the methods to be adopted, together with the results from 1st April to 
30th June. 


Feeding Teste commenced on Isf April, 1935. 

1. Wet mash, composed of crushed barley and crushed wheat, with greenfecd and mcatmeal; 
3oks. wheat per day. 

2. Standard bran and pollard mash, with greenfeed and meatmeal; l^ozs. wheat per day. 

3. Bran and erushed wheat mash, with greenfeed and meatmeal; 2oeb. wheat per day. 

4. Mash of orushed oats and crushed wheat with greenfeed and meatmeal; wheat,[2ocs.perday. 

5. Commencing with a crushed barley and crushed wheat mash, greenfeed, meatmeal and then 
the feeding to be changed according to the season of the year. 



No. Eggs Laid 
Ist April, 
1935, to 
3lBt July, 
1935. 

No. Eggs Laid 
Month of 
August, 1935. 

Total Eggs 
Laid Ist April, 
1935, t(» 

31st August, 
1935. 

No. 1 Test . 

1,728 

845 

2,573 

No. 2 Test . 

1,776 

839 

2,616 

No. 3 Test . 

1,812 

922 

2,734 

No. 4 Test . ! 

1,464 

811 

2,275 

No. 6 Test . 

1,465 

795 

2,260 


No. Eggs Laid 

No. Eggs Laid 

Total Eggs 


Ist April, 

Month of 

Laid Ist April, 


1935, to 

September, 

1935, to 30th 


3 Ist August, 
1935. 

1935. 

September, 

1935. 

No. 1 Test . 

2,573 

934 

3,507 

No. 2 Test . 

2,615 

938 

3,563 

No. 3 Test .*. 

2,734 

2.275 

928 

3,662 

No. 4 Test . 

849 

3,124 

No. 5 Test . 

2,260 

819 

3,079 
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OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST EGG-LAYING COBIPETITION, 1935-36. 

CX)NDUOTED AT PABAnELD POULTRY STATION. 

ONLY FIRST OBADE EGOS BECOBUBD. 

SECTION 1.—WET MASH. 

CUut No. 1 .—White Ltghomt. 


Fint Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progrewlve Totals 

No. to 

20tb Sept., 1986. 



1 

81 



2 

69 


B. Cooke, 

3 

84 

234 

Kanmantoo. 

4 

90 



5 

106 



0 

106 

301 


635 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

111111 



13 

102 



14 



A. H. Matthews, 

15 

110 

221 

Bridgewater 

16 

110 



17 

84 



18 

08 

202 


483 



19 

5 



20 

73 


H. F. Muirson, 

21 

59 

137 

Yundi. 

22 

66 



23 

104 



24 

58 

228 


305 


B. McKee, 

5, Rose Street, 
Carrondown. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

79 

117 
124 

118 
121 
107 

320 

346 

666 


31 

62 



32 

78 


H. C. Stacy, 

33 

120 

260 

Meadows. 

84 

47 



85 

93 



36 

122 

262 


522 


T. Cleaver, 
Bridgewater. 

87 

38 

89 

40 

41 

42 

40 

60 

76 

100 

55 

78 

176 

228 

403 


48 

81 



44 

>— 



45 

dead 

81 

C. Sandstrom, 

46 

58 


Yundi. 

47 

55 



48 

107 

220 


301 


First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. iUrd Frogressive TouUs 

No. to 

29tli Sept., 1985. 



49 

56 



50 

113 


A. J. Monkhouse, 

61 

93 

262 

Woodside. 

52 

112 



58 

58 



64 

82 

252 




514 


56 

78 



56 

84 


J. F. Smith, 

67 

7 

160 

Meadows. 

58 

66 



59 

4 



60 

101 

161 




.3.30 


61 

102 



62 

89 


A. Young, 

68 

86 

276 

Bridgewater. 

64 

53 



65 

108 



66 

82 

243 




Itvi 

E. W. McAlister, 
Yundi. 

67 

68 

69 

70 . 

71 

72 

53 

77 

05 

57 

43 

82 

225 

182 


407 



78 

109 



74 

78 


T. Buhring, 

76 

64 

2.51 

Mallala. 

76 

.50 



77 

64 



78 

74 

188 




439 


70 

41 



80 

53 


R. J. Underdown, 

81 

108 

202 

Meadows. 

82 

74 



88 

70 



84 

100 

244 




446 


86 

62 



86 

102 


S. Hill, 

87 

02 

256 

Bridgewater. 

88 

08 



89 

106 



00 

83 

286 




"542~ 


01 

58 



02 

66 


W. R. Hedger, 

08 

71 

190 

Ynndi. 

04 

76 



05 

50 



06 

78 

198 


388 
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Soo-tAYiNo Competition— Oontiwued. 


First Grade Ekkb. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

20th Sept., 1035. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

29th Sept., 1935. 

97 53 

9H 50 

Langmaid & Bettlson, 90 54 157 

Salisbury. 100 92 

101 45 

102 — 137 

294 

151 97 

152 40 

153 70 213 

B. R. Whittington, 154 95 

Yimdi. 155 89 

150 03 247 

100 

103 111 

104 88 

B. Portlock, 105 93 295 

Meadows. 100 77 

107 03 

108 95 235 

.53(1 

157 9.5 

158 J05 

159 107 'M>7 

B. 0. Sanders, 100 92 

Meadows. 101 31 

102 doad 123 

430 

109 110 

110 30 

Murray PoweJl, 111 93 233 

Jupiter Creek. 112 07 

113 JI9 

114 30 222 

455 

163 32 

104 78 

105 83 193 

11. H. Gallagher, 100 59 

Pooraka. 107 4(» 

108 93 192 

385 

115 97 

116 09 

0. W. BIgnell, 117 09 235 

Meadows. 118 07 

119 98 

120 KM) 205 

5(K) 

109 114 

170 72 

171 107 293 

W. Sickert, 172 80 

Meadows. 173 101 

174 114 298 

591 

121 82 

122 20 

123 07 175 

VY. M. Field, 124 44 

Yuudi. 125 05 

120 98 207 

382 

175 40 

176 

177 «>3 103 

W. Rostall, 178 92 

Bohunga. 179 78 

180 92 202 

305 

127 80 

128 90 

129 105 287 

C. 11. Wharton, 130 108 

Meadows. 131 91 

132 92 291 

578 

181 100 

182 75 

A. G. Bawes, 183 09 214 

230, Portnish Road, 184 49 

Glenunga. 186 OO 

186 102 211 

455 

133 74 

134 105 

135 87 200 

H. H. Fefford, 136 41 

Murray Bridge. 137 110 

138 07 218 

484 

187 92 

188 52 

189 47 191 

G. W. Sykes. 190 <i3 

Yundi. 191 01 

192 97 221 

412 

139 75 

140 4 

141 dead 79 

F. W. Gage, 142 93 

Meadows. 148 62 

144 60 215 

291 

193 70 

194 111 

195 87 208 

R. Bartley, 196 02 

Meadows. 197 83 

198 97 242 

510 

145 77 

146 57 

147 — 134 

W. H. L. Norman, 148 111 

Bchunga. 140 74 

160 47 232 . 

Iwe 

199 01 

200 72 

A. &H. Ourr, 201 03 190 

Mltidaroo Poultry Fanu, 202 88 

Bradbury. 203 58 

201 04 210 

400 
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EgG'LAyinq Competition— Continued, 


First Grade Kitge. 
('ompetitoi. Bird TroKreBslve Totals 

No. to 




29th Sept. 

, 1935. 


205 

94 



206 

8.“* 



207 

117 

290 

,1. J. Devlin, 

208 

8S 


Meadows. 

209 

63 



210 

11 1 

205 




.501 


211 

9tV 



212 

65 



2U 

:;i 

192 

I). .1. Foxwell, 

214 

14 


Echunga. 

21,> 

^l 



210 

20 

121 




313 


217 

86 



218 

92 



219 

124 

302 

K. J. Buck, 

220 

76 


Meadows. 

221 

79 



222 

71 

220 




52.S 


223 

18 



224 

U 



225 

04 

115 

J. A. Grist. 

226 



Yiindi. 

227 

— 



228 

73 

98 




213 


229 

103 



2,SO 

93 



231 

dead 

190 

L. A. King. 

2.S2 

4 


Meadows. 

233 

72 



234 

19 

95 




291 


235 

80 



236 

00 



237 

04 

204 

R. W. Sando, 

238 

78 


Echunga. 

239 

09 



240 

.59 

200 




no 


241 

103 



242 

87 



243 

80 

270 

B. W. Young, 

244 

85 


Meadows. 

245 

— 

1 


246 

10 

125 




395 


247 

91 



248 

51 


A. Jarvis. 

249 

59 

201 

250 

87 


Yundl. 

261 

05 



252 

115 

207 




408 


253 

2 



254 

3 



255 


6 


250 

2 



267 

3 



258 

2 

7 


12 


First Grade Bags. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 




29th Sept 

,1985. 


259 

84 



260 

100 



261 

82 

266 

S. Bridge, 

262 

44 


Yundi. 

263 

87 



204 

70 

201 




407 


265 

83 



266 

79 



267 

25 

187 

11. G. Bgarr, 

268 

18 


Meadows. 

269 

90 



270 

40 

148 




335 


271 

93 



272 

57 



273 

86 

2:10 

It. H. Smith, 

274 

107 


Yundl. 

275 

39 



276 

89 

235 




471 


277 

98 



278 

98 



279 

74 

270 

J. M. Lau'son, 

280 

50 


Meadows. 

281 

90 



282 

58 

213 




483 


28.S 

12 



284 

HI 



286 

8S 

IM 

J. (). Miirshall, 

286 

102 


Yundi. 

287 

93 



288 

02 

257 




438 


289 

13 



290 

121 



291 

00 

194 

O. Joyce, 

292 

78 


Meadows. 

293 

102 



294 

73 

253 




447 


295 

11 


J. A. Bradtkc, 

296 



Yongaia. 

297 

78 




89 



298 

114 


W. IT. A. Hodgson, 

299 

90 


Salisbury. 

300 

101 




"su 



301 

47 


A. W. McDonald, 

802 

76 


Gawicr. 

303 

83 




" 2 O 6 



304 

70 


J. H. Dowling, 

805 

J05 


Glossop. 

300 

21 



196 
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Eog-IiAYINO Competition— Cmitinued. 


First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progrcssivo Totals 

No. to 

2S»th St'pt,. 1935. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressivo Totals 

No. to 

20th Sept,, 1936. 

307 NO 

A. P. Urlwln, 308 04 ! 

Balaklava. 309 9 

153 

349 20 

B. Cooke, 360 42 

Kanm.inton. 351 25 

4 4 

310 NH 

L. S. Bkers, 311 2 o 

Mount Compass. 312 101 

209 

352 8 ^ 

H. 11. liciloni. .353 51 

Murray Bjidgr. 354 43 

182 

313 00 

V. B. Williams, 314 09 

Semaphore Park. 315 09 

294 

•J. H Dowllug, 355 50 

Glossop. 350) 27 

357 87 

I7(» 

310 OS 

F. P. Mnuzberg, 317 SO 

Taniiiida. 318 oo 

2S.{ 

L. S EkjM-H. 358 r»() 

Mount ('iMur».iss. 359 10 

3(»0 80 

204 

Total Class 1 22,330 

452 41 

A. (r. Dawes, 453 r >0 

2.10, Poitliish Bojicl, »454 07 177 

GIrniitiga. 455 5 

45<‘. 80 

457 77 ir »8 

315 

Class 2— Any Othfr LigJa Breed. 

319 70 

LaiigmAld Bcttison, 320 .%s 

Salisbury. 321 oo 

(Black Minorcas.) - 

21 s 

322 7T 

A. lleaysriiaii, 323 113 

Governmejit Road, 324 42 

Eden Hills. - 

(Cuckoo Leghorns.) 232 

A. P Urhun, 4G5 02 

B.ii.iKi.i\a. 400 s,') 

407 72 

210 

Total Class No. 2 450 

ToUl (‘lav^ No. 3 2,^1 1 

Class A’e. 1 —Ann Other Ueant Jinrd. 

Class JNo. 3 —Black Orpingtons. 

.301 1 

H.J. Mills. 302 dead 

108, Eiiw'iird sticet, 3<»3 52 51 

EdwardHtowTi. .301 I 

(Bhode Island Reds.) .305 02 

300 di-ad 227 

2 so 

325 13 

320 22 

327 110 17.5 

A. G. Dawes, 230, 32H .5.5 

Port rush Road, 329 ('*5 

CilcnuTiga. 330 74 104 

300 

331 00 

332 82 

333 7.5 2r9} 

H. J. Mills, 334 71 

108, Edward Stn^et, 335 07 

Edwordstown. 330 dead lOs 

421 

307 1 

308 70 

A, G. Dawi-s 300 10 173 

230, Portius»h IDsid, 370 si 

Gleiiunga. 371 58 

(Riinde Isl.ind Uedt,.) 372 02 201 

Cl 

337 102 

338 84 

339 35 221 

K. Pennock, 840 107 

Pooraka. 341 52 

842 50 218 

430 

372 t-0 

374 

F. F. W«*Jfoid, 375 lirud 178 

1 , Ludgate (.'liens, 370 10 

Colonel Light Cardens. 377 in 

(Khodu Island Beds.) 378 0(5 110 

327 

843 83 

344 57 

345 08 208 

H. H. Gallagher, 846 86 

Pooraka. 847 04 

848 24 174 

382 

370 1(» 

380 108 

V. F. Gameuu. 3hl 100 257 

Findou Rond, 382 ^7 

WoodvIUe. 383 10 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 384 70 182 

430 
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EcKhi^TiNa Competition— Continued. 


First Grade Eggs. 
Ckimpetltor. Bird ProgressiYe Totals 

No. to 

2()th 8(>pt.. 1985. 

First Grade Bogs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. tc* 

29th Sept., 1936. 

385 74 

380 00 

K. Pennack, 887 52 192 

Pooraka. 388 00 

(Bamevelders.) 389 84 

390 J04 2vS4 

"Tto 

William Sando, 

Echiinga School. 

(White Leghorn.) 417 85 

Douglas Marshall, 

Yundi School. 

(Wldte Leghorn.) 418 89 

Nonna n Pago, 

Murray Bridge School. 

(White Leghorn.) 419 84 

458 1i) 

459 70 

A. G. Dawes, 400 01 171 

230, Portrush Road, 401 16 

Glenunga. 402 70 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 408 75 lUO 

Kelvyn Brian Nlcholls, 

Finnlss School. 

(White Leghorn.) 420 80 

331 

Dean Colwell, 

Grange School 

(White Ltsghorn.) 421 * 71 

Total Class No. 4 1.947 

SECTION 2.—DRY MASH. 

Cliua No. 5.— White Leghoma. 

Warren TTannaford, 

Paracoinbe School 

(White Leghorn.) 422 108 

391 100 

392 41 

G. R. Cowell, 393 20 107 

Balhannah. 394 50 

^ 395 3.1 

396 89 172 

339 

W. ITorne. 

Woodville School. 

(White Leghorn.) 423 dead 

Owen Robinson, 

Ascot Park School. 

(White Leghorn.) 424 107 

June. Chapman, 

Woodeheste.r SeJiool. 

(White Leghorn.) 425 64 

397 38 

398 80 

A. J. Monkhouse, 309 80 204 

Woodslde. 400 51 

401 72 

402 91 217 

Rosa Hunt, 

Morphett Vale School. 

(White Leghorn.) 426 73 

421 

Jack O’Sullivan, 

Morphett Vale School. 

(\^lilte Leghorn.) 42^ 95 

403 8.1 

404 75 

Q. R. Cowell, 405 40 198 

Ballmimuli. 400 00 

407 52 

408 54 175 

373 

Peter Taylor, 

Morphett Vale School. 

(White Leghorn.) 428 51 

James Taylor, 

Morph('tt Vale Seliool. 

(White leghorn.) 429 84 

Total Class N o. 6 1,133 

Claas No. 7.— Black Orpingtona. 

Wiinam Gregory, 

Victor Harbour School. 

(White Legtiorn) 430 66 

409 88 

W. R. Christie, 410 54 

Upper Mltcliam. 411 71 

213 

Ian Briiee, 

McLaren Flat School. 

(White Leghorn.) 431 60 

Total Class No. 7 213 

CliHord Bnrford, 

Sinithflcld School, 

(White Leghorn.) 432 44 

Claaa No. 8. —A ny Other Heavy Breed. 

W. R. Christie, 412 78 

Upper Mitcham. 413 33 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 414 71 

Isi 

Tom Callaghan, 

Bimthlleld School. 

(White T^ghorn.) 433 13 

Eric Pratt, 

Abattoirs School. 

(White Leghorn.) 434 114 

Total Class No. 8 1S2 

SECTION 3.—WET MASH. 

Home Project IJtifUy Section.—Any Breed. 

Stanley Pratt, 

Abattoirs School. 

(White Leghorn.) 435 07 

Peter Western, 

Afloot Park School. 

(White Leghorn.) 415 113 

Alan YeUaud, 

Ciinlllle School. 

(Minorca.) 430 63 

Peter Western, 

Ascot Park School. 

(White Leghorn.) 410 103 

Gordon Gallaaoh, 

GiUes Plains School; 

(White LeidionL) 487 88 
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Ego-laying Competition— Continued* 


First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

29th Sept., 1985. 


Clarence King, 

Tarlce School. 

(White L^hom.) 

438 

41 

Olive Pitman, 

Gilies Plains Sdiool. 
(Black Orpington.) 

439 

100 

Donald Heading, 

Sturt School. 

(Black Orpington.) 

440 

100 

Clive Steer, 

Sturt School. 

(Black Orpington.) 

441 

88 

Herbert Oliver, 

McLaren Vale School. 
(Black Orpington.) 

442 

113 

Lyol Stone, 

Morphett Vale School. 
(Black Orpington.) 

443 

112 

Bay Candy. 

Noarlunga School. 
(Black Orpington.) 

444 

49 

Malcolm Booth, 
Bridgewater School. 
(Black Orpington.) 

445 

111 


First Grade Eggs 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

20th Sept., 1986. 


Murray Henekcr and 

Frank Short. 

Hamley Bridge School. 
(Black Orpington.) 

440 

87 

Peter Boucaut, 

Seaton Park School. 
(Khodc Island Bed.) 

447 

23 

Peter Preece, 

Gilies Plains School. 
(Abode Island Bed.) 

448 

03 

cuff Crosser, 

Wellington Road School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

449 

109 

John Keldoulis, 

Orroroo School: 

(Black Orpington.) 

450 

87 

Bruce Dooland. 

Thebarton Scliool. 

(Black Orpington.) 

451 

50 

Alan Yelland, 

Gunliffe School. 

(Abode Island Red.) 

464 

41 


Total . 2,032 



Diabolo Separator Coy (S.A.) Ltd. 

117-119 CORRIE SIBEET, 
ADELAIDE. 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE TEMPERATE AND SUB-^ 
TROPICAL CLIMATES OF THE SOUTH. 

[A Report by the Deputy Director of Agriculture {W, J. 
Spafjord) to Ilis Excellency Sir Wimton Dugan^ K.C.M.G,, C.B., 
D,S,0., Governor in and over Die State of South Australia and 
its Dependencies in the Commonwealth of Australia, Mr, Spafford 
took a brief tmir* of portions of the principal agricultural 
countries in the same climatic zones as the settled portions of 
Australia, in fulfilment of the appointment a^ Honorary Com¬ 
missioner, conferred upon him by His Excellency, to inquire into 
and report upon the Vroduction and Preparation for Marketing 
of Agricultural Products, including Crops and Livestock in South 
America, South Africa, and New Zealand,] 

((‘ontiiiuecl from pajrc 233.) 

ARGENTINA. 

Arcfentina is onr of the most important agricultural countrios of the world, 
and is located in Ihe same clinialic xone as is Australia, but it has a very great 
advantage over the latter country in that it is so much closer to the principal 
markets for primary rural products that Europe can be reached in just half the 
time. 

THE COUNTRY OF ARGENTINA. 

Argentina is a very large agricultural country, i lacking coal and iron, and con¬ 
tains about 690,000,000 acres of land, and if liriiguay and I lie Province of Rio 
Grande do Sul of Brazil had belonged to the country it would have been almost 
triangular in shape, with the Andes mountains running nearly directly north and 
south as the western side of the triangle. As it is, the top end of Argentina for a 
distance of aliout 1,000 miles is roughly rectangular, tlic width near tlu? north being 
about 970 miles, and at a line running cast and west just below La Plata, nearly 
800 miles. Near this line the coastline turns almost due west for about 270 miles, 
leaving the width of the country something approaching ;500 miles, and with a 
very irregular coastline is more or less gradually narrowed imtil it becomes about 
140 miles in width at the southern boundary of the Territory of Santa Cruz. 

Besides this area, which is bounded by Chile on the west and south, Bolivia on 
the north, Paraguay, Southern Brazil, and Uruguay on the north-east and the 
Atlantic Ocean on the east, Argentina also possesses about half of the Island of 
Tierra del Fuego, Avhich she shares with Chile, and which is separated from the 
mainland by the Straits of Magellan. 

The rivers in the northern portions of Argentina‘are very important even now, 
but some day will be even more so, both from an irrigation and a navigation point 
of view. The River Plate, which is so well known because Buenos Aires, the 
capital of Argentina, is built on one of its banks, is hardly a river in the true 
sense of the word, but is rather an estuary fonned by the Rivers Paran& and 
Uruguay, and is only about 100 miles in length, and varies between 23 and 56 miles 
in width. The Parand is one of the big rivers of the world, and besides the last 
700 miles or so of its course being in Ai^entina, another 400 miles or so forms the 
northern boundary of the Province of 'Corrientes, and the Territory of Misiones, 
and it then continues in a north-easterly direction into Brazil to its source, some 
hundreds of miles away. This river is navigable for steamers throughout the 

*Tour made in the company of Col. O. P. Butler (‘‘Yattalnnga,’’ of the 
Advertiser and the Chronicle,) 
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portion in Argentina, and as it is located on the edge of an enormous fertile plain, 
and IS always of muddy appearance, because of the silt it carries, must be 
important for irrigation purposes some day. The full length of the Parana is 
stated to be 12,800 miles. The Uruguay River, which is usually taken to be 940 
miles in length, is a wide stream as well, and forms the boundary between Argentina 
and Uruguay, and continues on into Brazil in a north-easterly direction to its source 
in the mountains. The Uruguay is navigable for steamers for hundreds of miles 
above its junction with the Parand. 

There are no rivers of importance in the extensive plains in the centre of 
Argentina, but to the south there are about a dozen or so very useful streams 
which reach the Atlantic Ocean from the Andes, some of the largest being the 
Colorado, Negro, Chubut, Chico, and Santa Cruz. Besides the important rivers 
th(Te ure countless streams with their sources in the Andes which flow into Argen¬ 
tina, but with insuflieient volume to make separate tracks to the Atlantic. Some 
few of these small streams have been harnessed for irrigation purposes, and it 
appears certain that this form of agriculture can be extended enormously. 

Although Argentina has very great areas of plain lands, quite an appreciable 
proportion of the country is mountainous, and other areas are hilly. The mighty 
Andes extend nortli and south for the wliole length of the country, and as the 
highest peak of this range in Argentina reaches to 23,380 feet (Aconcagua), and 
several others ar<‘ above 16,000 feet, it is inevitable that a considerable extent of 
country along the western side of the Republic is mountainous, and so almost 
useless ff)r agriculture. On tlie other hand, the presence of this very high range 
affects the climate, and in this case has a most beneficial effect on the rainfall and 
its distribution in so far as Argentina is concerned. FiirllnT, so many of the 
peaks are iiermnnently stiow-cap[)ed that an unfailing periodic supply of water for 
irrigation flows from these mountains down to the level lands below. 

There is a distinct mass of hills near Cordoba, which covers a relatively small 
area between the big plain and the Andes; the Territory of Misiones is all moun¬ 
tainous, and comprises the southerly end of a Brazilian range; whilst practically 
all of the country south of the Province of Buenos Aires is decidedly hilly. 

THE IMMENSE AaBICULTTTBAIi PLAIN OF ARGENTINA. 

The tremendous extent of plain country in Argentina makes a strong impres¬ 
sion on all visiting agriculturists, and the immensity of the prineiy)al jdain is 
staggering, and must be seen to be realised. It is easy to say thar commencing 
near the soTith<*rn end of the Province of Buenos Aires, an apparently level plain 
continues almost due north to the boundary of the country, which is distant about 
1,200 miles, and for most of its length is about 400 miles wide, with one place 
near the middle where it is constricted for a short distance to about 200 miles in 
width. Bounded on the east by the Atlantic Ocean for part way, and then by the 
Parana River, and on the west by hills, tlie plain includes all of the Provinces of 
Buenos Aires and Santa Fe and the Territories of the Chaco and Formosa, about 
half of the Province of Salta, most of the Provinces of Santiago del Estero and 
Cordoba, and some of the Province of San Luis and of the Territory of La Pampa. 
The only breaks of consequence in this great plain are two low ranges of hills 
jutting into it in the Province of Buenos Aires, one near Bahia Blanca and the 
other starting at the coast near Mar del Plata. 

Although these figures might give some sort of an idea of the size of the plain, 
its vast extent can only be realised by travelling over it in different directions 
for days at a time, when it appears somewhat like being at sea in calm weather, 
with the unbroken horizon in all directions. The only relief to the eye is given 
by trees—^mainly Eiicalypts—planted around homesteads, arid as in many cases the 
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«staiicias are large, and so homesteads far apart, these breaks are sometimes truly 
infrequent. There are only few rivers and crecis in the plain, so hridgt?s and 
eulverts are not plentiful, and naturally, because of the lack of hills, trees, and 
watercourses, the country is monotonous to anyone not keenly interested in agri¬ 
culture. To an agriculturist, however, it is extremely attractive, because it is such 
highly productive country that the growth of plants is most prolilic, whether they 
be crops, pastures, trees, or we«*ds. The statement is sometimes made that a man 
could start with a plough from Buenos Aires and strike a furrow’' for a distance 
of 600 miles without being hindered by a stone or a tree, and this is almost 
literally correct, for the plain is stoneless and on much of it the largest plant 
growing naturally is the Pampas Grass. 

This immense plain is probably the greatest and most impoi-tant strip of 
agricultural country in the world, at all events in temperate and mild sub-tropical 
climates, for not only does it i>resent no physical difficulties to agricultural opera¬ 
tions, but it has all that is desired for the promotion of prolific growth of plants. 
The soils are deep, chocolate-coloured silts of such free-working texture that the 
implements shine when pulled tlirough them, and at the same time have good 
natural drainage and high moisture-holding powers. The rainfall received over 
most of the plain is at least 24 inches per annum on the average, and up to 48 
inches, and is so well distributed that just about 30 per cent, of the rain falls in 
each of the seasons of spring, summer, and autumn, with only about 10 per cent, 
in winter. Temperatures are fairly high in summer, and rarely low in the winter, 
so favouring long-period growth. G(K)d underground water is plentiful at rela¬ 
tively shallow deiAhs. 

Very heavy production of beef, wheat, maize, and linseed, as well as smaller 
quantities of most other agricultural products, now come from this strip of country, 
although so much of it is occupied as large holdings, and its pot<mtialities are 
simply amazing, even without using any of the winter ilowdng into it and on it'^ 
outskirts for indgation purxioses. 

CLIMATE OF ARGENTINA. 

There are few other countries in the w^orld occupied by the ririe people and con¬ 
trolled by the one Government which arc so favourably situated as is Argentina, 
in hO far as climate is concerned. The most nortlierly point of the Pnivincc of 
Jujuy is about 130 miles into the tropics above the Tropic of Cai)ricorn, whilst 
the southern extremity is in Antarctic conditions, at something pist belo^v latitude 
55deg. S. At the same time, the counti*y has the benefit of aboni 1,600 miles of 
coastline in the Atlantic, and of the very high mountain range—the Andes— 
•extending the whole length of the country. 

Nearly tw^o-thirds of the country receives more than 20 inches of average annual 
rainfall, about one-sixth receives between 20 inches and 8 inches, and the remainder, 
a long narrow^ strip wdiich runs down from the top of the country along the 
foothills of the Andes to a point somewhere near the Colorado Kiver, then broadens 
out tow^ards the Atlantic coast, extending from near the moulh of th(» Hio Negro 
to the most southerly point of the mainland of Argentina, gets less than S inches 
of rain per annum, on the average. 

Not only is an enormous area of this country well provided with rain, Imt its 
distribution in most localities is almost ideal, as can be seen by a glance at the 
following table, setting out the average annual rainfall over a period of 15 years, 
for at least one recording station in each Province or Territorv of the Republic 
where records are taken, and in this table can also be seen the incidence of the 
rainfall in the four seasons of the year. 
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Argentina.—Distribution of the Bainfcdl {15-year Average), 


Recording S 

tation. 

Classifi- 
cation 
Accord¬ 
ing to 
Rainfall. 


Percentage 
Each £ 

ii 


Province or 
Territory. 

Recording 

Station. 

Annual 

Rainfall. 

Winter, 

June 

to 

Aug. 

Spring, 

Sept. 

to 

Nov, 

Summer 

Deo. 

to 

Feb. 

Autumn 

Mar. 

to 

May. 



Ins. 

Ins. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

T. of Misiones .... 

Posadas. 

Above 

58-77 

18-4 

26-9 

25-3 

29-4 

P. of Corrientes ... 

Corrientes .. 

40 

49-45 

10-3 

25-5 

29-2 

35-0 

T. of Formosa .... 

Formosa ... 

u 

48-33 

10-8 

26-8 

30-6 

31-8 

P. of Entre Rios .. 

Villaguny ... 

(( 

40-74 

14-7 

27-2 

26-7 

32-4 

Federal Capital ... 

Buenos Aires 

Between 

39-80 

17-5 

26-2 

26-8 

29-5 

T. of the Chaco- 

La Sabana .. 

25 and 

39-38 

6*9 

26-6 

33-6 

32-9 

P. of Buenos Aires 

Carlos Tijedor 

40 

38-03 

11-3 

26-1 

33-7 

28-9 

P. of Tucuman ... 

Tucuman ... 

tc 

37-52 

4-1 

17-8 

62-6 

25-6 

P. of Santa F6 .... 

Santa F4 ... 


36-46 

11-4 

22-7 

34^3 

31-6 

P. of Buenos Aires 

Olavarria ... 

tc 

32-13 

14-3 

26-7 

29-1 

29-0 

P. of Salta . 

SaltiA. 

iC 

30-80 

1-4 

12-4 

65-6 

20-6 

P. of Jujuy. 

' .Tuinv. 

(4 

29-81 

1-6 

13-1 

60-9 

24*4 

P.ofCdrdoba .... 

u uj u jr . 

Cordoba .... 

44 

28-61 

6-3 

22-5 

46-9 

25-3 

T. of La Pampa ... 

Santa Rosa.. 

44 

26-57 

9-8 

33-2 

34-6 

22-4 

P. of San Luis. 

San Luis ... 

44 

25-96 

5-8 

20-8 

6M 

22-3 

P. of Santiago del 
Estero 

Santiago del 
Estero 

Between 
16 and 
25 

Between 

21-54 

4-7 

18-6 

63-6 

23-1 

P. of La Rioja .... 

La Rioja ... 

14-02 

3-3 

16-0 

59-6 

21-1 

P. of ( atamarca .. 

Catamarca .. 

12 and 

13-58 

4-7 

16-8 

58-3 

20-2 

T. of Rio Negro ... 

Conesa. 

16 

Below 

9-40 

14-3 

32-6 

28-8 

24-4 

P. of Mendoza. 

Mendoza ... 

12 

8-04 

9-0 

23-8 

44-1 

23-1 

T. of N4uquen .... 

N^uqiien ... 

44 

5-56 

29-1 

29-2 

16-3 

25-4 

T. of Chubut . 

Colonia 

Sarmiento 

44 

5-52 

36-4 

19-6 

13-9 

30-2 

P. of San Juan .., 

San Juan ... 


3-35 

7-2 

8-8 

66-8 

18-2 

G. of Misiones .... 

Colonia 

Findlandesa 

Highest 

average 

67-16 

21-0 

20-7 

22-5 

29-8 

P. of San Juan ... 

Pocito . 

Lowest 

average 

2-52 

11-3 

19-4 

49-6 

19-7 


As can be seen from the above figures, the distribution of the rainfall of all 
places receiving more ihaa 25 inches of average annual rainfall, except Tucuman,^ 
Salta, and Jujuy—all of which arc near the tropics—is almost ideal for promoting 
luxuriant growth, because for the three seasons, spring, summer, and autumn, the 
fftlla are about equal, and during the cool weather of winter, when less is needed,, 
the falls are lighter. 

The only part of the country where the proportion of winter rainfall is high is 
in the southern districts, but there the total yearly falls are so low that it is not 
very important. The total area receiving less than 12 inches of average annual 
rainfall is quite considerable, probably 100,000,000 acres or so, but this is not at 
all serious in a country like Argentina, because ample irrigation water is available^ 
when controlled, to convert quite a lot of this poor agricultural country into 
gardens and high-producing farms at some time in the future. 

TEMPEBATUBUB IN AEGENTINA. 

From an agricultural point of view the temperatures recorded in those parts 
of Argentina utilised for crops and livestock are very favourable indeed. In the 
northern provinces the temperature sometimes goes a good deal above 100® Pahr. 
in the shade in the summer, but away from the mountains really low. temperatures 
are never experienced in the winter. In the central districts, where there is so 






















7nrm.r k of tbo Argentine Beipnbllc. The rainfall Isotayet for 
every 4 InoibeB of average annual rainfall ie abo’wn, conunoneing 
from tlie 6>lnoli rainfall isobyet. 
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much good land, and well-distributed fairly heavy rainfall, the summer tempera¬ 
ture sometimes posses 100® Fuhr. in the shade, but as a rule the heat is not nearly 
so great, aud as the humidity of the atmosphere is fairly liigh, the losses of 
moisture from soils and plants are not excessive, nevertheless the humidity of this 
zone is not such as to be unbearable, nor even very unpleasant for human beings. 
In tlic^ winter the temi)erature may fall a few degrees below freezing point for 
some distance north of Buenos Aires up the plain country, but this is only likely 
for a short period of time, and tlie atmosphere warms up on the approach of 
spring. Thy low-rainfall districts of the south get some hot vreather in the summer, 
but on the whole are relatively cool, wiiilst in the winter, although the exposed 
parts are bleak and cold, the climate is quite mild enough for the healthy develop¬ 
ment of sheep. Tn the Andes n hot day is occasionally experienced, but for the 
most of the year it is extremely cold and only mild during the summer months. 

THE ECONOMIC UTILISATION OF THE LAND, 

The official estimate of how suitable the land of Argentina is for agricultural 
purposes and hou' it is being used at present is somewhat as follows;— 


Snitahility of all Lands in Argentina, 


Limd. 

! 

Area. j Percentage. 

i 

Adapted for cereals. 

Adapted for crops and livestock. 

Oecui)ied by forests and woods. 1 

Unsuitable for livestock. 

Total land in Argentina. 

1 

i 

Acres. 

197,892,000 

269,583,000 

123,648,000 

98,877,000 

Per Cent. 

28.68 

39.07 

17.92 

14.33 

690,000,000 

100.00 


UliiJnsatian of Argentina's Lands, 


How Heed, 

Area. 

Percentage. 

Under cultivation. 

Grazed by livestock. ! 

Forests and woods. 1 

Desert, towns, mountains, lakes, and rivers .. 

Total land in Argentina. j 

Acres. 

74,175,000 

306,636,000 

123,648,000 

185,541,000 

Per Cent. 

10.75 

44.44 

17.92 

26.89 

690,000,000 

100.00 


SOILS OF THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS OF ARGENTINA. 

One of the main reasons why the potentialities of Argentina are so great is 
because of the high fertility of most of the soils to be found in her very extensive 
agricultural districts. The great bulk of those on the Great Plain appear to be 
sedimentary soils formed from disintegrated rocks of the Andes or of the Brazilian 
mountains. On the plains the soils are silty loams and sufficicfntly coarse in 
texture to admit all steady rains to soak into them and to lead to the polishing 
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of the parts of implements which are draprged through them. The colour of the 
soils is that dark-c'hocolate which generally denotes very high fertility, and in 
most places the dark-coloured soil extends from one foot to two feet or more in 
depth before there is a change of colour. Although there are no stones on the 
plain the subsoils are sufficiently porous to permit of the full growth of lucerne 
and to absorb the rain so that few creeks and no large rivers occ.iir on the plain 
despite the high average rainfall. Also of great importance is the facd; that the 
soils are very regular in nature, it being possible to go for miles and miles without 
being able to distinguish any great differ,ences of colour or texture, and as a 
consequence crops of all kinds grow to a regular height, and patchiness of growth 
is not usual. The undulating country on the edge of the Great Plain to the north 
of Buenos Aires possesses soils of slightly heavier texture and darker colour than 
out on the plain, but they are still fairly free-working loams and have very high 
fertility. On the side of the Great Plain closest to the Andes, where the rainfall 
is so low that irrigation is necessary, the soils contain much more lime and are 
of a loose open nature, in many cases resting on gravels, and so are admirably 
suited to irrigation because Iheir natural drainage is so good. This applies equally 
to the strips of country contiguous to the rivers flowing from the Andes to the sea 
in the country south of Buenos Aires. In and near the low-rainfall zone the soils 
are well supplied with lime and in many cases are essentially calcareous soils- 
All of them are fairly loose and oi3en loams, as is usual with this class of country. 


THE AGRICULTURE OF ARGENTINA. 

The agricultural production of Argentina, with a population of about 12,000,000 
people only, is very high indeed, but the very wonderful natural conditions which 
exist account for the quantity of primary rural products raised, still it is rather 
surprising that a country with such a long history, and such outstandingly good 
natural conditions, has such a relatively small population. On the other hand, 
some hundreds of years of fighting were not conducive to agricultural progress, 
nor the building up of a big population, but a wave of rapid development has com¬ 
menced, and should lead to progressive growth because the people are largtdy of 
European origin. It is estimated that about 73 per cent, of the population are 
Argentine-born of full European parentage, mainly Spanish; about 23 per cent, 
are foreign-bom an<l generally of European parentage, and the residue are of 
mixed and inferior blood. 


That the progress of the country was considerably delayed will be realised when 
it is remembered that a Spanish mariner, Juan Diaz de Solis entered the River Plate 
early in 1516, and after travelling up the river for 115 miles, landed to take posses¬ 
sion of the country for Spain. After several other expeditions had visited the 
country, Don Pedro de Mendoza was appointed the first Adelantado of the country, 
i,e,, ^*a military leader who defrays the cost of an expedition, and governs and 
administers the territories he may acquire,” in the year 1535, and in January, 
1536, reached the River Plate with eleven ships and about 2,000 troops, and 
started the settlement which was eventually to grow into the city of Buenos Aires. 
The fighting of native Indians, and the search for metals and wealth which could 
be transferred to Spain, went on for some very long time, until the people began 
to desire, and then to fight for, their independence from Spanish control, and 
iust before the River Plate, now Argentina, officially declared its independence, 
Carlos de Alvear, the Director of the River Plate, tried to persuade Great ^ritmn, 
through the British Ambassador at Rio do Janeiro (I^rd Strangford), for the 
assumption by England of a Protectorate over River Plate. Th.s declmed 
beeanse England had no desire to endanger her go^ relations 'cnth Spam. Had 
it been accepted, recent English and Argentinian history would have been, in all 
probability, much different. Although the formal Declaration of Independence 
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Map of Argentina, allowing location and IxnindarioB of the Provinces and Territories 
into whl^h the country la divided. 
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was passed at Tucruman on 9th July, 1816, and the Federal Constitution drawn up 
in 1853, the fighting and revolutions continued, and close co-operation could not 
be brought about until 1880, when Buenos Aires was chosen as the National 
Capital, and comparative peace has remained the order of the day. The growth 
of the population of the Capital City—^Buenos Aires—gives some idea of the 
rapidity of the development of the country, for it is estimated that in 1880 this 
city had a population of 300,000 persons, whereas at present, 1935, it is over 
two and a quarter millions. 

All through this long struggle to make a nation of Argentinians, foodstuffs were 
being produced for the residents, and so some of the land close to the older cities 
must have been cropped for hundreds of years, although at present there are 
few indications of such long-period cropping. Other than the evidence of old 
buildings the countryside looks as though it was settled in recent times, and the 
agricultural production is so high that the impression of “new" country with 
high potentialities is also gained* 

That the agricultural production is really high is easily realised by a glance 
at the following tables, setting out the most recent ofiicial figures of the yields 
and exports of crops and livestock for Argentina:— 


Agricultukal Production^ in Argentina. 
1 Principal Crops in 1933-34. 


Crop. 

Area Sown. 

i 

Production. 

Exported, 1934. 


Acres. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Wheat. 

19,654,531 

7,663,965 

4,718,000 

Maize. 

16,089,580 

5,807,762 

5,364,675 

Linseed. 

6,850,619 

1,564,878 

1,352,741 

Oats. 

3,564,951 

819,839 

497,878 

Barley. 

1,781,784 

771,613 

527,623 

Bye. 

1,767,334 

233,255 

104,028 

Canary seed. 

116,954 

35,431 

25,309 

Vineyards.. 

Wine. 

386,901 * 

172,458,000 gal- 

Importer 

Grapes. 

Cotton. 

342,095* 

— Ions.* 
31,997 

6,674 

26,683 

Peanuts. 

221,287 

102,258 

603 

Bice. 

47,202 

32,981 

Importer 

Potatoes. 

392,183 

904,781 

30,913 

Verba Matd. 

111,066* 

50,238 

Importer 

Sunflower seed. 

— 

— 

9,759 

A 

Bape seed. 

Sugar (cane). 

Tobacco. 

386,365* 

29,847 

313,872 

9,956 

4,uyo 

1,685 

Importer 

O Q1 

Lucerne. 

Wheat flour. 

13,353,907 

1,318,863 

108,670 


* 1932-33. J Seed. 


^“Boletiii Menmial de Estadistica Agropecuaria”—January, 1935. 

Note.-In translating the taWe into English the figures used were:-hectnrea 
2.47 acres, and '‘tonelada « 0.9842 ton. 
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Principal Livestock Products tn 1933 and 1934.t 


Ijivestook and ProductR. 

1930 

Census. 

t 

1933, Slai 

Lighterings. 

Export, 

1934. 

Home 

Consumption. 

Export, 

1933. 

Cattle. 

No. 

32.211,855 

No. 

3,984,851 

No. 

1,718,142 


Sheep. 

44,413,221 

2,927,056 

4,100,988 

— 

Pigs . 

3,768,738 

931,080 

311,305 

— 

HorsoR ... 

9,858,111 

— 

— 

— 

Goats. 

5.647,396 

— 

— 

— 

Asses and Mules. 

1,039,420 

— 


— 

Wool-- 

(Mjasy... 

• 

Production, 

1933. 

/ Tons. 

Tons. 

142,145 

Tons. 

96,021 

Washed . 

— 

\ 162,393 

not shown 

13,254 

Butter . 

— 

32,077 

13,690 

‘ 8,191 

Cheese . 

— 

22,983 

— 

1,473 

Casein . 

— 

21,298 

— 

20,011 

Kggs. 


_ 


Doz. 

1.870,317 

Beef— 

Chilled. 



344,514 

Tons. 

344,120 

Frozen . 

— 


31,051 

31,095 

Sheep-- 

Frozen. 



61,183 

47,826 

Chilled. 

— 

— 

— 

166 

Pork, Frozen. i 

— 

— 

— 

14,823 

Conserved Meat . , 

— 

— ! 

54,126 

60,090 

Salted Meat. 1 

— 

— 

— 

6.856 

Meat Powder. 

— 

1 - 

— 

12,431 

Meat E.\tract . 

— 

— 

24,813 

1,606 

Small-Goods (Meat, Fnjzen) .. 

— 

— 

— 

23,899 

Tallow and Melted Fnt. 

— : 

— 

71,131 

60,647 

Dried Blood . 

— I 

— 

— ♦ 

10,767 

Hides— 

•Salted. 

1 


110,485 

103,576 

Dried . 

— 

- - 

16,098 

18,629 

Sheep Skins. 

— 

— 

20,408 

16,870 

Bones. 

— 

— 


41,923 

Hair and Bristles. 

— 


— 

3,912 


I Bolotin Mensual do EstadiBtica Agiopecuaria ’ ^—January, 1935. 


Not-'.—^lii translating the table into English a tonelada was taken as 0.9842 ton. 


THE PRINCIPAL CROPS PRODUCED IN ARGENTINA. 

There are no crops of real importance to the world, except a few which must 
be produced near the Equator, that cannot be grown really well in Argentina, and 
most of them are being produced now in the country, but at the present time those 
of outstanding importance are Wheat, Maize, Linseed, and Grapes for Wine, with 
Cotton, Peanuts, Canary Seed and Yerba Mat6 rapidly coming into prominence. 

The preceding table, dealing with crops, shows very clearly how important some 
of these crops are, but naturally figures cannot show how important any, or all of 
them, are likely to become in the future, and without doubt all can be multiplied 
to an almost unbelievable extent in this country as the population grows, or as 
market requirements expand. 

WHEAT IN ARGENTINA. 

Argentina is one of the most important of the wheat*producing countries of the 
world, being in seventh position as a producer, averaging of late years something 
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over 200,000,000 bushels per year, and being the second most important exporter o£ 
wheat, with Canada as the only country with a greater export surplus. The export 
of wheat varies according to season, but reaches about 150,000,000 to 170,000,000 
bushels per year. 

Wheat is pown in Argentina in a convenientl> compact belt, all of which 
in contact with the important grain-shipping ports of Kosario, Bahia Blanca, 
Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, and La Plata. This area of country is almost fan-shaped 
with Buenos Aires as the radiating point, and extends a bit below Bahia Blanca in 
the south, as far west as the eastern boundary of the Province of San Luis, and 
to the north-east corner of the Province of Cordoba in the north. This more or less 
oval-shaped strip of country is about 600 miles long from north to south, and about 
420 miles wide from east to west, and is all cultivable for wheat-growing, except 
about one-fifth of the Province of Buenos Aires on the coast side. The wheat bolt 
includes all of the Province of Buenos Aires except the small piece mentioned, Iho 
southern half of both the Provinces of Entre Rios and Santa Fe, two-thirds of 
the Province of C6rdoba, a small piece of the Province of »San Luis, and one-third 
of the Territory of La Pampa. 

Except the relatively small area in the southern extension from Bahia Bianca to 
Viednia, which is only about 150 miles long by about 50 miles wide, and has from 
10 to 22 inches of average annual rainfall, the whole of this big bhu-^ of wheat¬ 
growing land, covering about 160,000,000 a<‘.t*es, receives between 24 inches of 
average annual rainfall and 48 inches. A glance at the preceding table, setting 
out the rainfall recorded throughout Argentina, will show for the provinces form¬ 
ing tlie wheal belt how every favourable is the distribution of this rainfall, at all 
events in so far as the encouragement of gro\\1:h is concerned. 

Seasonal Variation in Argentina. 

Although the average annual rainfall of the wheat-growing belt is high, and 
the distribution tliroughout the year is really good for promoling strong growth, 
it IS naturally subject to some variation, and occasionally the rainfall is so much 
beloAv normal .as to seriously affect the crop and conseiiuently the amount available 
for expoi*t. That this \'ariaiion can be great is readily seen in the following 
table, Avliereir is set out the Avlieat crop harvested each year in Argentina since tin 
P12S-29 season:— 


Seat(0')fa1 Variation in Wheat Yirlda hi Argentina. 


Season. 


Area Sown. Grain ITarvesied. 


Acres. 


Tons. 


1928 29 . 

1929- 30 . 

1930- 31 . 

1931- 32 . 

1932- 33 . 

1933- 34 . 

1934- 35 . 


22,770,930 

20,465,432 

21.274.110 

17.277.530 
19,782,230 

19.654.531 

18.804.110 


9,349,620 
4,354,719 
6,221,951 
5,884,729 
6,452,415 
7,663,965 
16,751,612 


Note.—In translating the table into 
2.47 acres and tonclada == 0.9842 ton. 


English the figures used Avere 


:—hestarea 


Soils and Wheat-growing Methods. 

The soils of the wheat belt are extremely fertile and vay regular in charaeter; 
as a matter of fact, in a general sort of way the> could be pnt m two classe^ 
the rich chocolate-coloured alluvial soils of a friable silty nature, derived from the 
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deposit of the disintegration of the rocks of the Andes, of which the great bulk of 
the area is composed, and the free>working calcareous soDs of the relatively small 
area used for wheat-growing where the average annual rainfall is less than 20 
inches. All of the soil is really good, the great bulk of it being suitable for the 
production of market garden crops, let alone wheat, and this so so much so that 
no fertilisers of any kind arc used for the production of crops, despite the fact 
that some of tlie area has been cropped for a few hundreds of years. 

Considering the enormous extent of very fertile, easily-worked soils in such a 
favourable climatic zone, it appears surprising that the average annual wheat 
yield of Argentina is only about 13 bushels per acre, but this is a passing phase, 



Hot Water Apparatus for Pickling Seed Wkaat, as used bp 
tbe Department of Agriculture of Argentina. Although 
this method of treatment was considered In all important 
wheat-growing countries as the ideal method for the 
control of **Dunt/’ few people used it other than for 
smaJll samples of seed. Now that dry powder treatment 
has become popular, the hot-water treatment has been 
discontinued. 

and wholly the result of the unsettled nature of the people until recent times, and 
a rapid improvement can be looked for in the near future if market conditions 
admit of it. At present a great deal of the wheat is grown by share-farmers 
working on the large holdings of cattle-raisers, and as in many cases the agree¬ 
ments are for very short periods, even as low as a one-year term, efficient methods 
cannot be looked for. Even on crop-growing farms the natural conditions are 
BT good that there has been no need in the past to consider seriously the need of a 
reasonable rotation of crops, and as a consequence much of the land has been so 
overcropped that weeds and lowered surface fertility lead to light cereal crops. 
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It was not unusual to hear of rotations like linseed, wheat, linseed, wheat, or even 
several crops of linseed in succession, then a wheal crop, or of maize, linseed, and 
wheat grown without any attenixjt to croj) them in regular rotation, and this sort 
of cropping continued for long periods of time with no resting of the land, and 
no effort to clean the soil of weeds by a properly worked bare fallow. In all proba¬ 
bility this low-yield stage will soon be overcome because the Department of 
Agriculture is active in wheat-culture work in all directions, and its propaganda 
should soon be effective. 

Types of Wheat Grown in Argentina. 

Xo attempt is made in Argentina to grow any considerable (piantity of the type 
of wheat common to Australia, but the small-grained red wheats rich in protein are 
the rule in this country. There is, of course, no need for Argentina to encourage 
this type of wheat for her own requirements, because where proteinous foods, such 
as meat, milk, eggs, butter, &e., are plentiful, and where vegetables, greens, etc., 
am be grown so easily, any wheat wdth fair strength which will make a gt>od- 
iookiiig wliite loaf is sufficient. On the other hand, when the market is over-full of 
wheat, the samples mth high strength sell better than the poorer types, and 
Argentina is concentrating on the wheats with high strength. 

All of the Government Experimental Farms where wheat is grown are endeavour- 
big to breed or select heavy-yielding wheats of high strength suitable for local 
conditions, and some of the newer varieties are promising as improvements on the 
well-known kinds commonly grown. Besides breeding work, these institutions are 
endeavouring to distribute amongst wheat-growers seed wheat of really good 
ijuality, and to h(*lp them in this matter they have installed the large, expensive 
Schule Gram Graders, which enable the removal of all seeds other than wheat, 
including 100 per cent, of barley. 

Home Consumption of Wheat in Argentina. 

Although Argentina produces a very great (juantity of maize and meat, and eats 
a lot of meat, her people also consume .iust about a similar amount of wheat per 
head of population as do Australians. The total consumption within the country 
for all purposes is about 2,440,000 tons per year, of which something approaching 
0 bushels per he.ad of i)opulation is used for human and livestock consumption, 
and the remainder, about H bushels per head, for seed. 

Handling the Wheat Crop. 

Terininal el(*valors are provided at the principal shipping ports of Argentina 
by the Grain Merchants or b.y the Railway Coniijanies, but as relatively few of 
the country receiving centres have yet been equipped with grain silos, most of the 
wheat is received at the terminals in bags, which hav(‘ to be opened, and the 
grain shot into the reeeiving bins. This shortage of countrj^ grain-silos is being 
corrected, be«'ause the Grain Merchants are erecting silos as quickly as opx>orlunity 
offers, and the Government intends to use some of the money being made trom 
the controlled rate of exchange on primary-product exports for a similar purpose. 
The Terminal Elevators in Argentina are modem structures with up-to-date equip¬ 
ment capable of handling all of the principal kinds of seeds exx)orted from the 
country, including Wheat, Maize, Linseed, Barley, Oats, Rye, and Canary Seed. 
The Terminal Elevators erected at Bahia Blanca by the Argentina Southern 
Railway Company are quite modem, and although the capacity is not as great 
as some others in the world, the grain-cleaning apparatus attached to the concern 
is reputed to be of greater capacity than in any other gram elevator Anoth^ 
modem well-equipped and efficiently controlled grain elevator mspocted in detail 
was that of Messrs. Louis Dreyfus & Co. Limited, of Rosario. 
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When wheat is being shipped through terminal elevators nothing is done to 
it other than transferring it from bags into the ships as loose wheat unless the 
seller so desires, but if arrangements have been made it will be properly cleaned 
and graded, and quite a fair proportion is treated in this way. 

Much of the wheat crop of the country is cut and put through a stationary 
power-thresher, the grain is bagged, carted to the railway siding, and trucked to 
the port of shipment. A wheat receiving railway siding in the wheat-carting 
season looks much the same in Argentina as in Australia, for at these places there 
are several large stacks of l>agged wheat in course of erection with buyer^s agent 
at each, and in almost all yards are to be seen waggon-loads of wheat waiting 
to be unloaded. At one siding, fairly close to Bahia Blanca, over 30 waggon-loads 
of wheat were waiting their turn to be unloaded, and as it was still fairly early 
in the morning many of them must have got a very early start. Instead of weighing 
the bags of wheat on scales on a platform at a convenient height for the wheat- 
lumpers to take the bags on their backs, the scales are frequently placed on the 



[From Bnlietin of the Pan Americaav Union. 

Terminal Elevators controlled by the Argentine Southern Bailway Company 
(F.C.S.) at Bahia Blanica. This hugev modern plant for the Ltndllng of 
grain is not the largest in the world, but is reputed to have grain cleaning 
and grading equipment with greater capacity than any other grain elevator. 

ground and two assistants are necessary to lift each bag on to the wheat-lumper's 
shoulders. Sheds are not provided in many railway station yards for wheat, but 
the bags of grain are built into reclangular stacks with gables, moist of them 
being 36 bags high to the eaves, and a further eight bags to the single bag at the 
gable-ridge. All slacks are protected from rain with tarpaulins, which extend one 
or more bags doAvn the sides. 

In most ports when grain is awaiting shipment wheat is stacked out in the 
open and protected from the weather by tarpaulins stretched over the stacks to 
the ground on each side. At Messrs. Louis Dreyfus & Co. Ltd. shipping yards 
at Santa ¥6 the wheat was in stacks 52 bags high to the gable, and well protected 
by tightly stretched tarpaulins. 
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The cornsacks us^ed in Arfjentina are of jute, but much lighter than those 
demanded in Australia, and although much of the whe^it is exported overseas in 
bulk, a considerable (juantity is also shipped in these light-weight jute bags, 
and the merchants see nothing wrong wilh them. For the 1934-35 harvest at 
Casilda, a country town some miles out of Rosario, these three-bushel cornsacks 
cost 25 cents each, which at present rate of exc.hango would be the ecpiivalent 
of something a little more than 4d. each in Australian currency. 

Extending Wheat Production in Argentina. 

A full knowledge of the agricultural districts of Argentina is necessary for 
anyone t.o forecast the possible extension of wheat production, but without any 
suggestion as to the extent of an increase a casual glance at the country and the 
study of the figures of production are quite sufficient to convince one that, a marked 
increase will take place as soon as prices of grain warrant it. Other countries 
with Ipss suitable wheat-growing soils find that wheat can be grown profitably 
with considerably less average annual rainfall than 24in., as does Argentina 
herself in the area of countiy south of Bahia Blanca, and as there is a strip of 
country almost .100 miles wide between the 24in. rainfall line and the lOin. 
line, and almost parallel to the edge of the present wheat belt, there is room for 
rapansion here. 

With an improvement in present wheat-growing methods, the introduction of 
better varieties, and the cultivation of further areas not now^ used for the purpose, 
there is certain to be a considerable increase in the wheat production of 
Argentina in 1h(‘ fiilure, the time and the extent of the increase being dependent 
only upon a reasonable price being obtainable for wheat produced. 

MAIZE IN ARGENTINA. 

Next to wheat, maize is the most important crop grown by Argentina, and 
although other countries might grow much more of tliis cereal, and notably the 
United States of America with its yield of something around about 3,000,000,000 
bushels a year, there is a very big exportable su! 7 )Ius to be sold each year by 
Argentina. Despite the enormous production of the United States, which almost 
equals 75 per cent, of the world^s annual yield of maize, after all local require¬ 
ments are met there remains only almut IJ per cent, of the crop available for 
export, whereas although Argentina produces only about one-tenth of the yield 
she has considerably more grain for sal,o overseas than has the North American 
States. Since 1909 the maize crops in Argentina have given the yields set out in 
the following table, wherein is also shown the surpluses available for export:— 

Mai^e Production in Argentina.^ 

\ 

Area Sown. Production. | Export. 

Acres. Tons. 

1909-I9in. 8,70(5,429 4,792,463 

3919-1923. 7,988,245 6,918,926 

1924-1928 . 10,585,284 6,310,227 

1929-1933 . 14,560,848 7,498,416 

1933- 34 (season). 16,089,580 5,807,764 

1934- 35 (season). 117,364,100 — 

t Estimated. 

$ When harve-st was well advanced the estimated surplus for export was 

about 7,500,000 tons. ' . t mor 

If From Bolotin Mensual de Estadistica Agropecuaria'January, 193.). 

Note,—^In translating the tabic into English tlic figures used were: hectarea 
2.47 acres and tonelada = 0.9842 ton. 


Tons. 

2,693,747 
3,047,517 
.5,331,491 
6,295,512 
5,384,675 
$ - 


Average of Five-Year 
Periods. 
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Maize-growing Districts. 

Tli« district described as the wheat-belt of Arpreiilina is almost identical with 
the mai/e-pfrowinf? districts, the only noticeable differences boinf? that the area 
extenrls northwards into the Province of Santiapfo del Kstero, where a g^ood lot 
of maize is jyrowii, and but little of the croyj is raised in the Territory of La Panipa. 
The distribution (»f the 17,01)0,000 acres or so seeded to maize in Arp^entina is 
estimated to be as follows:— 

Per Cent. 


Province of Buenos Aires. .30.8 

Province of Santa Fc. .39.8 

Province of (Cordoba. 18.7 

Province of Entre Kios. 0.8 

Province of Santiaf^:o del Eslero. 1.2 

Province of San Luis. 0.1 

Other Provinces or Territories. 2.7 


The three most im])ortant maize-fcrowiiifiT Provinces provide 95.2 per cent, of 
the area sown to the cro]), and they are nearly as important for wheat-frrowin#**, 
for about 89 per cent, of the area sown to wheat evich year is divided amount these 
three Provinces. 



I From JiuHrtin nf the Pan American Unum. 

Quebracho Logs recently arrived at factory from forests to the north of 
Argentina.. Quebracho Is a particularly hard wood and very resistant to 
cnqpoBure in unprotected positions, and so is extremely valuable for railway 
sleepers, fencing posts, &c Besides its long life Quebracho is rich in tannin, 
and as logs and tannin extract forms an important export article for 
Argentina. 

The Maize-growing Conditions. 

It is difficult f(» imagine better runize-jrrowing conditions than exist over an 
area approaching a couple of hundred of millions of acres in Argentina, for here 
are to be found vei’y fertile, free-working, chocolate-coloured soils, from 1ft. to 
2fi. in depth, resting upon suftieiently well-drained subsoils to prevent water¬ 
logging, and receiving from 25in. to 45in. of average anmial rainfall, of which 
85 per cent, to 95 per cent, is distributed fairly evenly throughout the spring, 
summer, and autumn months. The maize-growing conditions are so good that 
no particular attention is given to most of the crops, yet of the important raaize- 
prodiieiiig countries of the world Argentina probably has received the highest 
average yields of recent years. 
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Tlie one preat disadvari1aj»:e which maize f?rowei*s in some parts ot‘ the (?outitry 
have to contend with t‘re(|nently and re^?iilarly are the attacks ot locusts, and 
this pest Ls a real menace in some localities, and does some dama«<e in other 
districts mo7*e or U>s frequently. In most Provinces where Locust ])la^ues are of 
frecjuent occurrence l^aws are in exislent-e cornpollinff landholders to make war 
on the insects, and the damaj^e done appears to he kejd within (M'onoiiiic limits in 
most cases. 


Types of Maize Grown. 

Arj>entina has com^entrated (»n tlie production of the Flint ty])e of maize, 
and f^fi'owers have been enet»ura<]:<sl to do so by merchants and l)ei)artniental otticers, 
and with such success that althouj[’h dilTerent-coloured varieties are ^rown the 
type has been maintained to sneh an extent tliat tlie terms “PJate’^ and 
‘‘C’incuentino” maize liave almost eome to mean dry, hard, flinty maize. The 
j<‘rowin«: of a eertain “Dent” variety of maize whieh is so ohjeetionable to loeusts 
as to he known locally as “hitter” maize mi«:ht allect the position, for j^rowers 
are interest in thcms»dves in this variety; on the othei* hand, Af»riciiltnral Hesearch 
Officers attached to the l)e]mrtment of Afjrieultnre and others on the staff of the 
University of Pnenos Aires are workin*:: on the matter wHli the hof»e (d‘ hreedinj*’ 
varielies of maize of heavy-yieldinjyr power, wilJj flinty f>:rain, and as resistant to 
locusts as is the “bitter” maize. 

Harvesting the Ripe Maize. 

It is a common ]»ractice foi' maize f>:rowers to have a small plot of one of the 
iall-i*rowin.i»' sor^^hnnis, A>ilh stronj^* straight steni-i, and when the maize is ri[)e llie 
soj'jihnin is eut at j»roinid lev(‘l and the stalks are used in the eonstrnetion of the 
crib to hohl the corn cohs. These soi*<»*hnm stalks are fixed uprij;’h< on a eircle, 
louchinf*' one another, and are Kept in positiem by loops of wire, and so make a 
eylindrical eob erib. 

The ripe maize eobs are picked by hand, husked and ba«f>:ed, for which the 
workers reeeive 1 peso for tuo haj^s, each to weif^h at least lollbs., and a fjood 
man ean collect ci«»ht to 10 ba<»s a day. For sterlinfj: brought into tlu^ country a 
peso is Avorth about 13d. 

In some ])laces maize is ‘»rowii for the fatteniri”’ of ]>iss, ami when the ero]) 
is ripe slips are j:iven the nm of lueerne liehU and maize erops at the same tiim*, 
and remain there, harvesting- their own fn'ain, until ready for market. 

Increasing Argentina’s Maize Crop. 

There seems to be every reason Avhy the maize erop of Argentina ean bo 
inereased to a very eonsiderable extent when eeonomic <*omliti(>ns permit ot‘ it. 
Only a relatively small ])ropoilion of the suitable land in the recof^nised maize 
belt is now cropped Avith maize, and in many eases soil iirefuiration and after- 
seeding attention are hardly AA’hat are generally reeognised as being the most 
modern. Even in really good maize-growing districts, erops in all stages from 
young plants fiin, in height to the dry stoA'er of aJreadA haiwested stands are to 
i)e seen. It is extremely diffieult to try to imagine what will be the incieased 
yield of the present maize-belt Avhen sneh things as soil jinqiaratiou for seeding, 
time of seeding, spacing of the plants, control of Aveeds, inter-row cultivation, and 
manuring, &c„ are understood and appreciated, and the certainty of a very gieatly 
enlarged total production Avhen other suitable country is utilised for maize growing, 
after clearing of bush, draining of land, and th(‘ application of irrigation water, 
seems to be assured. 
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IJNSEED m ABGENTINA. 

Of oil-yieifling crops Argentina has become a \ery prominent producer, ‘ and 
particularly in so far as Linseed is concerned, for the Republic grows much more 
than any other fcountry, and as a matter of fact her production of this valuable 
seed almost equals that raised in all the remainder of the world. The progress 
made in this crop-growing activity has been very great and' the area sown to 
Linseed is double nowadays to what it w'as as recently as IRll, when 4,026,100 
acres were seeded to the crop, whereas 8,099,130 acres were sown in 1934. 

The importance* of the crop to Argentina is shown in the next table:— 


Linseed Production in A rgentina. f 


Average of Five-Year 
Periods. 

i 

Area Sown. 

1 

j 

Production. 

1 

Export. 


Acres. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

3909-1913 . 

4,111.7(59 

777,9(58 1 

(577,130 

1919-1923 . 

4,544,751 

1,257,024 

1,033,144 

1924-192H. 

0,759,170 

1,830,154 1 

1,541,3(53 

1929-1933 . 

i 7,49(V)94 

1,709,074 ! 

i 1,544,075 

1933-34 (setison). 

i (5,850.(519 

1,504,878 

I 1.352,741 

1934-35 (season). 

18,099,130 

1,801,080 

i — 


t Estimated. 

From ‘^Boletin Mciisual de Esta<listica Agropecuaria^^—^January, 1935. 

Note.—Jii translating llio table into English the figures used weie:—heetarea 
2.47 acres and toneJada -- 0.9S42 ton. 

Although so much ’Linseed is grown in Argentina, this country hardly makes 
enough Linseesd Oil to meet her own requirements, foi besides making 4,148 tons 
of oil in 1933, she imported 115 tons, and in 1934 only exported 324 tons of oil. 

Increasing Argentina’s Linseed Crop. 

The Linse»^d crop of Argentina is grown in the same strij) of country as are 
wheat and maize crops, but the Province of Enlre Rios is the second most 
important linseed-producing Province, although not so prominent with wheat and 
maize. The Province of Santa Fe firoduces about one-third of the Linseed of the 
Republic, then after Eutre Rios, the I'roviiuHJs of Buenos Aires and Cordoba are 
the most important. 

The possibilities of increasing the production of Linseed in this Avonderful 
country are very similar to those existing for Maize. There is still plenty of 
ideally-suitable land inside the climatic zone favouring this crop which has not yet 
been brought under the plough, and there is considerable room for improving the 
Jinseerl-gro'^ring practices. A knowledge of varieties and their adaptability to dif¬ 
ferent localities is just being gained, and considerable work in selecting and 
improving varieties is being done by agricultural research workers. At Perga- 
inino Experiment Station a selected strain, kept nicfily true to type, has consistently 
juelded considerably more seed to the acre, of recent years, than any other of the 
well-known kinds grown in the locality, and such tilings as the extension of an 
improved strain in the localities where adapted must lead rapidly to improved 
returns. 

VINEYARDS IN ABaENTINA. 

Although the growing of grape vines and the manufacture of wine is one of 
the principal agricultural activities of Argentina, it was impossible to look into 
the industry in any detail, but from what could be seen and heard very consider¬ 
able expansion can be brought about if this country ever.decides to exploit the 
overseas wine markets. At present there are 3,971 registered wine cellars in 
Argentina, and in 1933 they manufactured 172,458,000 gallons of wine, and 
although 88,242 gallons were exported, 211,398 gallons were imported. 
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Practk'ally all of the vines in this eonniry aro f^rown with the aid of irrijyation, 
and as there are still plenty of streams of water comiiif? down from the Andes into 
suitable localities for vine-^rowinjf, which are not used at present for irrifjfation, 
the opportunities for extension are here all of the time, and advaiitaj^c will surely 
be taken of them if and when the time is proj>itious. 

Most of the vines of Argrentina are grrown in what is known as the Cuyo Fruit 
District, which embraces the areas forming? parts of the Ih-ovinces of Mendoza 
and San Juan, l)ut a fairly considerable quantity of wine is i)roduced in the South 
Fruit District, in the Neg:ro Trrig:ation Area, and it is jcenerally conceded that 
the wines from this locality arc of better quality than those from districts closer 
to the Andes. Of the total of 172,458,000 ffallons of wine made in 1933, the 



[From li'vl^etin o/ the Pun Anieriemn Ihturn. 

A View oif a email Bectioii; of one of tbe large Vineyards of Argentina Veary 
considerable areas are producing grapes for conversion to wine, and many of 
the vineyards are really extensive. 


Province of Mendoza providtMl 139,334,800 j^allons, the l^rovincc of Sail Juan 
18,484,400 gallons, the Territory of llio Negro 7,430,000 gallons, and the remainder 
was made up of smaller ipiantities from other scattered localities. 

Besides fniit for conversion into wine, gra])es are lieing grown for export as 
such, and in increasing quantities. Last year, 3934, a total r>f 0,074 tons c)f 
boxed grapes were exported, and this fruit deservedly has a good name, for if is 
efficiently grown on overhead trellises, carefully picked and packed, and cooled 
down in the recognised manner to carry well without undue vvastage. I’he 


varieties being grown for export ai*e;— 
Alphonse Laval lee 
Emperor 

Dattier de Beyrouth 
Moscatel 
Molivera Gorda 
Prune de Cazouls 


Santa Paula 

Almeria 

Lattuario 

Ferral 

Cornichon 

Angelino 
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fFnmi Arprutinfi Fruit for Krport. 

Grapes for eacport are grown in Argentina under the most modern and approved 
systems, and the export of the frosh fruit is asauming important dimensions. 
Heavy yields and well-developed bunches of large berries are secured with 
irrigation 



[i^Vorn Altnaruiqttf! del Miniaterio de Agrieuitura, 19U5. 

Weir and Bridge over the Bio Negro impounding water to be used for irrigating 
crops in the Neuquen Irrigation Settlement. Apples and pears are the 
prlnxdpal fruit crops being produced in this area, with vines of fair 
importance, and from these some of the best wines in'Argentina are manu¬ 
factured. 
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FRUITS IN ARGENTINA. 

A rebuilt pu])ii(*atioii—January, 1935—ol* tlie Arj^entine Republic Ministry of 
Ajrricultiire, eiitith-Ml “Arj^entine Fruit for Export,” depicts on the outer cover 
a. man tipping? an assortment of Iniits on to the toy) of the world, and j>:iven the 
incentive this form of ayjricultural yw)duction could y)rol)al)ly be developed 
rapidly in Ar^yentina to liteially translate this cartoon. 

In the Neu({uen district of the Rio Ne«:ro Irri^^ation Area are to be seen some 
of the hundreds of thousands of apyde trees oriyjfinally purchasetl in Australia by 
Ar^?entina, and tbe wonderful f»rowtb and y)roduction of these varieties in this 
locality are an eye oyiener. Tbe varieties consist larfjely of Delicious, flonathan, 
Kinj? David, Rome Reauty, and (^)x Oranfje Piyipin, with smaller areas of other 
well-known exyiort sorts. The oldest of the apple trees in this area are 13 years 
of afjfc, and whole orchards are reyiuted to be j)roducinft* from 20 to 30 bushels of 
(‘X|)ort ai)i)les per tree. The cojulitions ai)l>ear to be almost ideal for a])j)les, and 
suit ])ears—Williams, at all events—c‘xtremely w(‘ll. So far ‘‘alteniate croyiyiinji:” has 
not been notictKl with any variety, exce])t Kinji: David, and even with this it has not 
been very marked. The fruit trees are frrown with irrip:ation in this low-rainfall 
district, and althoufi:h the summer is hot the winter is really cold, and ayiple trees 
apyiear to nwel in tbe conditions. . So far few pests have been troublesome, and 



[From Arffoniine Fruit for Export. 

An Apple Grading and Packing Shed in a fruit growing district Argentina 
Modem equipment, properly arranged in well constructed and suitably-lighted 
buildings, is to be found throughout the fruit areas of tbe country. 

the only thinj.;^s needinj’’ much attention are Fodlin Mutli, lied Spider, and sun- 
scald. The locality is very windy, but Poydars arc I'reely used as brealvwinds, anri 
although they jyrow into hija^b trees very quickly only affect the fruit tiws close 
to them by over shading', but do lud retard their growth. The orchards are 
liberally manured, and ffreen-maniirinjj: with Tick Beans, Kin^^ Island Melilot or 
Vetches, is carried out nearly every year. A Her the «»Teen nianun* has bec^n 
ploughed in, the land is left uncultivated, the reason j^iveii heirif^: that the weedy, 
shaded surface reduces the amount of siin-scald. Tamarisk is used a ^?ood deal in 
this area, as in many other parts of Avfjfentina, hnl it enrollra^es the Basket Moth, 
which in some years does so much damajye to fruit and ornamental tre(*s, to such 
an extent that its popularity is on the wane. 
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[From Argentine Fruit for Export, 

Oradod, wrapped, and carefully<pa«ked Fruit travelling towards the nailing machine 
in a well-equipped fruit-packing shed. 
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In the Ciiyo District (Mendoza and San Juan) all kinds of fruits, except Citrus 
and tropical sorts, are j?rowii in large quantities, and, as at Neuquen, packing¬ 
houses have been provided to prepare the fruit for Argentinian and export markets. 
The orchards in this area are all irrigated, and Exj)eriment Stations and Horticul¬ 
tural Experts are provided to help and encourage growers. 

In the Delta district, just near Buenos Aires, in the deep, rich silt brought down 
by the Parana and Uruguay Itivers, peaches, plums, apples, lemons, oranges, and 
quinees are grown in <iuantiiy; and but relatively little of this really good 
gardening country is properly reclaimed. Just south of Buenos Aires and not far 
from the coast apples, pears, plums, and ])eaches are grown without irrigation. 

Two northern districts are also becoming important fruit-growing localities, but 
very largely for citrus fruits, the one comprising the country which lies between 
the Parand and Uruguay Rivers in the Provinces of Entre Rios, Corrientes, and 
Misiones, and the other well north in tlie Provinces of Salta, Jujuy, and Tucuman. 

Although some of these fniit gn)wing districts are considerable distances from 
the ports, the Railway Companies provide cool vans, which have been themselves 



LProm Argentine Fruit for Export. 

Examination, of Export Fmit the port of exportation by the Appeal Tribunal. 

AU fruit to be shipped overseas must undergo very rigid inspection, and 
exporters have the right of appeal to a Special Tribunal sbohld thdy be 
dissatisfied with a decision of a Oovemment export inspector. 

cooled right down before the pre-cooled fruit is loaded from the local Cold Stores, 
and these vans then make up special fruit express trains, and a uniform tempera¬ 
ture is maintained throughout the long journeys to the port. 

It ajipears that Argentina is right on the point of becoming a really important 
exporter of fruit, at all events of apples and pears. Last year—1934—her total 
exports consisted of 1,664 tons of pears, 184 tons of apples, 230 tons of p(*aches, 
813 tons of grape-fruit, and 23 tons of oranges and mandarins, but in early 1935 
about 270,000 cases of pears, and something over 400,000 cases of apples were 
stored in the new Cold Stores erected by the Anglo-South American Meat Co. 
just before the season opened, and much of this supply was from the young 
orchards at Neuquen and Cuyo which are just coming into full bearing. Because 
of the growth of the industry the National Government, created in February, 
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1934, what is known as the Division of Control of Fruit Production which is to 
be a department of the Ministry of Agriculture. The principal duties of the 
organisation are to educate fruitgrowers, to increase the cultivation, of those 
varieties called for by the consumers, to improve packing methods, to define 
national grades and qualities, and more important than all, to encourage exporta¬ 
tion by every possible means. 

Yerba Mate in Argentina. 

A crop which is becoming of incj'easing importance in Argentina, which has no 
direct interest for South Australia, but probably will prove to have some for other 
parts of the (commonwealth in the future, is Yerba Mate (Ilex paraguayensis), 



I From B'uUftin of ,lhe Fan American Union. 

Ilex paraguayflnsis, a member of the Holly family, 
from which Yerba Mate is procured. 

An infusion of this plant has been used for centuries in South America under 
various names, such as Brazilian Ttm, Mate Tea, &c., and Judged by the numbers 
of Europeans living a normal life in South America, Avho get beneficial results 
from imbibing this tea, it appears'to have some at least of the medicinal properties 
claimed for it. It is generally considered to have strongly anti-scorbutic 
properties, so much so that although many of the natives Avho take this tea 
regularly, eat very little food other than meat, it is generally stated that scurvy 
is unknown with them. Plenty claim it as a sure cure for rheumatics of most 
kinds, some consider it to have an exhilarating effect on the nervous system, it is 
even thought to have "saved South America from the scourge of alcohol,^^ and 
it is generally considered by all users of it to keep the bowels functioning 
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correctly and the ‘digestion in good order. Whether it has these properties or not, 
the fact remains that its use is extending, that commercial concerns have interested 
themselves in it and have introduced it to most of the cities of the world, where 
it can be purchased to-day, and if Australia does not seriously consider growing 
some for local use, the country will probably become an importer of a rural 
primary product grown in a climatic zone similar to what exists here. 

That this Yerba Mate is an important crop can be realised by ijomembering that 
Argentina uses something like 110,000 tons a year, of Avhich she only produces 
about 50,000 tons, the difference coming from Brazil and Paraguay. 

The plant (one of the Hollies) grows into a tree somewhat similar in appearance 
to an orange tree, and after the trees have reac'hjed five or six years of age, they 
are pruned in alternate years, the cut-off shoots being kiln dried, crushed, and 
stored for at least 12 months before being retailed for use. 



[From of the Pan American Union. 

Boasting the freshly-cut shoots of Ilex paraguayensis before baling, preparatory 
to marketing the crop. 

Much of the Yerba Mate of commerce comes from trees growing in a state of 
Nature, and as these are only found in the sub-tropics in Brazil, Paraguay, and 
Northern Argentina it could hardly be expected that Yerba Mat6 grown in a 
different climatic zone would produce an article of a similar quality to that well 
known at present, and so we cannot expect to grow the c?i’op in South Australia 
with any chance of success. 

OTHER CROPS OP IMPORTANCE IN AROENTINA. 

Most crops required by the countrv" are grown in the country, the exception 
being, that only about half of the Yerba Mate and Tobacco used are locally 
grown; about two-thirds of the rice required is imported; some fruit, mainly pine¬ 
apples and Ivananas, must be brought over the border; and despite the very high 
production a little wine is imported as well. Other than these crops, very little of 
any agricultural product is purchased by Argentina from outside, and as a matter 
of fact she exports some, even though it may be a small quantity, of nearly every 
kind of crop raised, and in some cases quite a lot is sent to other countries. 
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Oats. 

The Oat crop is a really important one in Argentina, the area sown in 1933-34 
being 3,564,951 acres, which is 36 per cent, higher than the 2,616,594 acres grown 
in 1922-23. The yield secured in 1933-34 reached 819,839 tons, of which 497,878 
tons were exported, such figures showing that the crop forms an important part of 
the agriculture of the country. As more land is brought under the plough in 
Argentina, a greater area will probably be seeded to oats than at present, but 
there seems no reason why this particular crop should ever beemne more important, 
relatively to other forms of cropping, in this country. 

Barley. 

Although Barley is not at present as important as Oats in Argentina, its pro¬ 
gress has been greater of recent j'ears, for the area sown to it has increased from 
598,901 acres in 1022-23 to 1,781,784 acres in 1933-34, which is 2.98 times as great. 
The yield secured in 1933-34 was 771,613 tons, of which 527,623 tons were 
exported. Argcuitina possesses a fairly considerable area of country suitable for 
the production of Barley of fairly good malting quality, and the crop is likely to 
l>fCome of inerea-sing imx)ortance. 



[From Bulletin of the Ban Americnan Union. 

Pressing and baling Yerba Mate in readiness for transporting to market. 


Rye. 

For a country which grows Wheat, Maize, and Barley so well, the very rapid 
increase in the area sown to Rye, from 365,683 acres in 1922-23 to 1,767,334 acres 
in 1933-34, or 4.83 times as much, is rather surprising. The yield opined in 
1933-34 was 233,255 tons, of which 104,028 tons were exported. The crop could 
easily be extended to a very great extent if desired, but it is doubtful if it will 
ever become relatively more important than at present. 

Canary Seed. 

Canary Seed or Bird Seed as it is sometimes called, is grown in increasing 
quantities in Argentina, and largely for export to other countries. In 1933-34 
the area sown to the crop was 116,954 acres, which returned 35,431 tons of 
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seed; and of this 25;309 tons were exported. As this crop is easy to grow in 
really good cereal-growing conditions it will not be difficult I'or Argentina to 
increase her production of this crop if market conditions warrant it. 

Cotton. 

It has been estimated that there are over 100,000,000 acres of land in Argentina, 
in suitable climatic conditions, which some day can be used for the gro’sving oi 
Cotton if it ever becomes desirable. In 1033-34 the area seeded to the crop, mainly 
in the Territory of the Chaco, Avas 342,095 acres, and of the yield of 31,997 tons 
of fibre, some 26,683 tons were exported, most ot‘ it going to l^iverpool. 

' Peanuts. 

The Peanut is rapidly becoming more important throughout the world as a 
direct foodstuif, as a vegetable-oil j>roducer, and as a vegetable j)asle for use where 
animal fats are scanty, and this apjdies to Argentina, as to so many other 



[From Cftrtilln Argentiaw 

An extensive grove of young Ilex parsguayensls trees In Argentina Imports of 
Yerba Mate have been so great that the authorities are making strenuous 
efforts to produce the requirements of the country in suitable locations in 
North Argentina. 

countries. Although the area under the crop reached 221,287 acres in 1933-34, 
which yielded 102,258 tons of nuts, practically all was required within the country, 
for there was a surplus for export of 603 tons only. The sub-1 ropical zone with 
good agricultural soils of fairly light texture is so great in Argentina that this 
crop can bn increased to any desired extent almost. 

Rice. 

On the 47,202 acres of land seeded to Rice in 1933-34, a yield of 32,981 tona 
was secured, uhich was only about one-third of the amount required for local 
consumption. The deficiency can easily be made up in this country with its. 
plentiful water supply in both sub-tropical and semi-arid climatic zones. 
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Potatoes. 

Arj^entina has passed the stage of only growing its own requirements of 
Potatoes, for she exported 30,913 tons of the 1933-34 crop of 904,781 tons, which 
were dug from an area of 392,183 acres. So much of Argentina consists of 
Hiarket-gardcning conditions that such crops as Potatoes can be grown very easily, 
and the possible extension of the crop is almost unlimited. 

StJNi<TX)WER Seed. 

Sunflowers can usually be grown well where Maize flourishes, and they certainly 
do so in Argentina, and although there is very little of the crop grown other than 
in single rows and in relatively small patches, sufficient seed was collected to supply 
the needs of the country and to permit of the export of 9,759 tons in 1934. 

Rape Seed. 

Another vegetable-oil seed wdiich is coming into prominence in Argentina is 
Rape Seed to the extent that although a lot of oil was extracted in the country, it 
was still possilde to export 4,005 tons of seed in 3934. 



[Photo, hy Government Photolithngrapher. 

Mate pot and BomblUa. Many Sontli Americans, and more particularly cinintxy 
people, regularly and frequently Imbibe Yerba Mate from a Mate pot, wbicn 
18 made from a cleaned-out gourd. Nearly flUed with tea leaves, a 
quantity of bot water is added, and when this bas been rocked up through 
the BomblUa more bot water is poured into the Mate pot. The process is 
repeated again and again xintU the bot water no longer extracts a'flavour from 
the tea leaves, when the tea leaves are replaced by a fresh supply. If a party 
are imbibing Mate* tea the persons present take the tea In rotauon, using the 
same Mate pot and BomhUla. 

Vegetabm: Oils. 

Quite an assortment of vegetable oils are produced in quantity in Argentina, 
and in all cases to the extent of supplying local needs and leaving a surplus for 
export “with the exception of Linseed Oil, a little of which is imported. 

Vegetable Oil Manufactured in Argentina, 1932. 

Factories at work. 33 

Seed treated. 155,061 tons 

Oil obtained .. 36,401 tons 

Yield of oil. 23.5 percent. 

Oil cake produced.'. 81,066 tons 

Of these oils the principal ones are Peanut, Rape Seed, Cotton Seed, Linseed, and 
Sunflower, and occupy the following proportions of the total.- 
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Principal Kinds of Oil Made in Argentina, 


Kind of Oil. 

Seed 

Treated. 


1932. 


1933. 

Oil 

Obtained. 

Yield 
of Oil. 

Oil 

Cake. 

Oil 

Obtained. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

/o 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Peanut . 

41,188 

12,618 

30-4 

19,965 

13,469 

Rape sochI. 

42,012 

12,104 

29*0 

29,292 

12,461 

Cotton seed . 

44,547 

6,614 

12-6 

17,947 

8,642 

Linseed. 

15,923 

4.479 

28-] 

11,269 

4,148 

Sunflower. 

4,403 

880 

200 

1,468 

2,627 

T&rtago. 

2,358 

594 

25-2 

380 

455 

Maize. 

4,583 

104 

2-3 

734 

— 

Olive. 

46 

10 

21-9 

20 

96 


THE PASTURES OF ARGENTINA. 

The fact that Argentina maintains so many domesticated animals and obtains 
so much of her revenue from Jivcbtock products is a sure indication that her 
pastures are extremely good. This is certainly so at the present time, when most 
of the animals are reared on pastures consisting of introduced plants; but even 
before agriculturists commenced to grow crops for grazing off, the pastures must 
have been fairly good on large areas of country, otherwise the extensive herds of 
wild cattle and wild horses would not have developed, let alone the animals retain 
the size and ability to put on condition which they appear to have done. When 
cropping was undertaken on a large scale and strong-growing weeds made their 
appearance in such ciuantity, it became necessary to establish pastures to replace 
those d(*stroyed by eultivaticm. Of the plants introduced, Lueeine was outstand¬ 
ingly successful, but some others are becoming popular, and others have estab¬ 
lished themselves and play an important part in hel])ing to support the livestock 
of tlje country. 

LUCERNE IN ARGENTINA. 

It is almost a certainty that if Lucerne had not proved such a !*emarkable 
buccess as it has in Argentina, this country would not have made the enormous 
progress in meat production which puts her .so much in front of the remainder 
of the world in this connection. 8ub-tropical conditions are notoriously deficient 
in so far as nutritive value of natural pastures are concerned, and the very few 
leguminous forage plants indigenous to the conditions, and the difficulty of 
securing profuse growth of fine-textured legumes introduced into these particular 
conditions, appear to have a good deal to do with one of the limiting factors of 
such pastures. In much of Argentina this difficulty was*immediately overcome, 
because the natural conditions obtaining arc almost ideally suited to the very 
prolific groAvtli of Lucerne, and as it is a crop which can bo established so easily, 
advantage has been taken of it, to the extent that in 1933 the area carrying this 
crop was 33,353,907 acres. 

Not only is Lucerne so useful becau.se of its high nutritive value and high 
Iirotein content, but it is so strong a grower and so hardy that it can compete 
fairly well with most of the prolific-growing wreeds which appear in such rich 
country, and it is one of the few fodders, other than grasses with root-stocks, 
w^hich can compete at all well wdth these pests. 

It is difficult to imagine more ideal Lucerne-growing conditions than obtain over 
tens of thousands of acres in Argentina, for the soils are composed of extremely 
rich silt, 1ft. to 2ft. or more in depth* and of a free-working nature, resting on 
sufficiently open subsoils to prevent w^aterlogging and to permit of the penetration 
of the Lucerne roots. The rainfall varies from 25 inches to 50 inches, and about 
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30 per cent, of this rain falls in each of the three-month periods of spring, summer, 
and autumn w'hen the Lucerne requires it. As the temperatures of this area of 
country are lairly high during the rainy period of the year, the Lucerne flourishes, 
.Some ]jarts of the strip of country are even more favourable for the growth of 
Jaicerne than others because the underground water-table is within reach of the 
Jmcenie roots, and where this is so the gi*owth of the crop is tremendous. 

The growth made by the better stands of Lucerne is very striking because not 
only is the jate of growth really rapid, but the jdants grow so tall before they 
attempt to flower tliat the (juantity of growth made is remarkable. It is of common 
occurrence to be informed of the six cuts a year on the average, and occasionally 
•some of the flelds give up to 10 cuts a year, and when the ])rofiision of the growth 
is taken into account a realisation of the heavy yields is possible. All of the 
Lucerne of Argentina does not give yields like those mentioned, nor for that 
matter do a. great j)ropf»rtion of the crops, but the better-eared-for crops do, and 
it is possible over very extensive areas indeed. 



A stand of Lucerne In Argentina at the end of March, 1936. The natural 
conditions obtaining in much of the Great Plain of Argentina are almost ideal 
for the production of lucerne. 

Judged by Australian standards the values of these lands are extremely low, 
even when cut into small dairy farms, and an area in one loc’ality right in the 
really good Lucerne-growing country, was cut up a short while ago into blocks 
of 80 acres to 500 acj*es, and these were sold for 300 pesos to 350 pesos per 
heetarea, which would mean £6 11s. 7d. to £7 13s. 6d. per acre if a person took 
English money to purchase the land, or £8 4s. 6d. to £9 11s. lOd. per acre if 
purchased with Australian currency, but if purchased by an Argentinian at par 
would cost the equivalent of £12 13s. to £14 15s. 2d. per acre in Australian 
currency. Some of this land is being rented by dairy farmers who are paying 
18 pesos to 22 pesos per heetarea, equal to 7s. lid. to 9s. 8d. per acre if paid in 
sterling, and 9s. lid. to 12s. Id. per acre if in Australian currency, but these 
figures would be increased to 15s. 2d. to 18s. 6d. per acre as the Australian 
•equivalent of Argentinian par. This land is carrying a Friesian cow per heetarea 
(2,47 acres), as well as rearing all calves. 
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Managing the Lucerne Crop. 

Lucerne has been grown so easily in the past that there are no set systems to 
follow, and it is still being seeded in all sorts of ways, but it appears that in some 
placL's, at all events, the hit-and-miss rules are not so effective as they used to be, 
and reasonable soil preparation and som^ care is necessary at seeding time. The 
variations in the methods of establishing the crop are great, as can be realised 
by the following systems which were encountered:— 

(o) Maize is grown with cultivation between the rows, then the land is cropped 
with Linseed for tAvo or three years, and Lucerne seed is ])ut in wi^I, the 
last Linseed crop. 

(h) As no Maize is groAvn, Linseed is sown for three years in succession, and 
in the last crop Lucerne is sown. The Lucerne is left for five years, 
after which the process is repeated. 

(c) After the Lucerne has thinned out the land is cropped with Maize, then 

with Linseed Avith Lucerne seed mixed at seeding. 

(d) Where Maize is important there was a ease of this crop being grown for 

four years in succession, then a crop of Linseed seeded Avith ISlbs. Lucerne 
seed per acre. 

(c) On an estancia, where no crops are carted of! the land, Rye (or Oats), then 
Sorghum folloAved by Rye with ]81bs. Lucerne seed per acre is the method 
folloAved, the last Rye crop being fed down heavily. 

{/) (>ouch grass (Cynodon dactylon) is a very troublesome weed in some 
Argentina districts, and Avhere this bad Aveed is prevalent crops of some 
kind are groAvn for three or four years before the land is reseeded to 
Lucerne, but Avhere the Couch grass is not bad the laicerne is sometimes 
soAvn soon after ploughing and harroAving the land. 

(^) Sudan grass is soAAm soon after ploughing in the spring, then after feeding- 
off the crop in the autumn Rye or Oats are soA\m, fed doAAui heavily, and 
the land is then seeded with Lucerne in the spring. 

All of these methods of seeding the Lucerne crop have given reasonably good 
results, but on land AA'here the crop has been grown for a long time it is being 
found that much more care is noAV necessary to ensure a long-lived stand than Avas 
so previously, and as a consequence quite good soil preparation is being given in 
some cases. The deterioration of the Lucerne crop is usually laid to the blame 
of the increase in the com})etition from AA^eeds, but although this is partly true, 
poor cultiA^ation methods, lack of manure, and over-grazing must carry their share 
of the blame, and it is not too certain that lack of lime and phosphorus are not 
as important as all other reasons put together. 

Weeds groAv v€*ry strongly in the best of the Lucerne land and often affect the 
groAvth of the crop for a portion or cA^en the AAdiole of a season, but if the iield> 
be cut Avith a moAver after the w^eeds haA’’e a good start, leaA’ing the material to drop, 
and then haA’^e it fired as soon as sufficiently dry, the fields are cleaned very nicely, 
and in the seasons Avhich admit of this practice much good results. 

The Ijucerne crop is not subject to many pesls in Argentina, but the caterpillars 
of the yelloAv moth do some damage, Avhich does not, hoAvever, appear t-o Avorry 
groAvers to any extent. Eelw^orm is thinning out some stands, and a good 
deal of Avork is being done by officers of the Faculty of Agriculture of the 
University of Buenos Aires in .searching for immune strains of Argentina Lucerne. 

In most districts Avhere irrigation is practised Lucerne is groAvn Avith the aid 
of artificial watering and groAvs just as w^ell as in other counlricis Avhere similar 
methods are folloAved. This form of Lucerne culture can be extended to an 
enormous degree some day, but there is still plenty of the good agricultural country 
which can be brought under the crop Avithout needing to think of the expense 
of preparing for irrigation. 
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Storing Lucerne as Hay and Silage. 

It is one of the striking things of a tour through the Lucerne-growing districts 
of Argentina to see the quantities of forage stored as reserves in the form of hay 
and silage. Not only are stacks to be seen on holding after holding, but the size 
and number of the stacks, from relatively small areas in some cases, are often 
very surprising. Lucerne that will grow sufficiently high to admit of easy cutting 
lends itself to storage either as hay or silage, but when it grows so freely as it 
does in much of this country the job is relatively easy. 

Labour is sufficiently low priced in Argentina that mechanisation as carried 
out in some other countries is not so necessary, although some of the Lucerne- 
giwers have the most modern hay-handling plants on the market. 

Lucerne silage is almost invariably made in stacks built on the surface of the 
gfround, or at most started in shallow pits about 2ft. deep, opened up to get 
sufficient soil to weight down the stack when completed. A variation from standard 
method adopted by one estancia manager was to cart all of the material into the 
stack with horse-drawn sledge, keeping the sides of the stack upright during 
building, but leaving the ends of sufficiently gentle slope to allow teams 1o get 



A stack of Lucemo Silage and one of Iiucerae Hay In Argentina. Very large 
supplies of kotb silage and bay are kept in many parts of Argentina in 
reiMlness for the fairly severe short-period droughts which occasionally occur. 

to the top of the stack. As soon as all material was put on the stack the ends 
were squared off, the forage in the sloping ends being thrown on top of the 
stack or carted out to stock, then soil from alongside the stack was thrown on 
top for weighting purposes. When the stack was to be used the soil from on top 
was thrown back into the hole from whence it came. 

OEBEALS. 

Next to Lucerne the cereals, Rye and Oats, are probably the most important 
grazing plants in Argentina. One or other, seldom a mixture of the two cereals, 
is sown in the early autumn, say late February or March, and is grazed as a rule 
as soon as there is sufficient growth for the animals to get a good bite, but in other 
cases the crop is left until the calves are weaned when they are put straight on 
to the cereal. Cattle-men like Rye in autumn and early winter and Oats in late 
winter and early spring, and find that calves suffer no check from weaning if 
put on to the cereal crops, and older cattle fatten very quickly. Something about 
a bushel of Rye is used and close to two bushels of oats,’ but n<» fertiliser of any 
kind is added. Barley is sometimes drilled into Lucerne fields with the object 
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of farrowing pigs on the crop in late autumn or early winter, and good results 
are claimed for this crop. The cereal crops are frequently grazed down very 
heavily in the spring and then the land is cultivated and sown to a summer¬ 
growing fodder crop. 

SOBaHUM AND SUDAN OBASS. 

Forage Sorghum and Sudan grass are becoming increasingly popular summer¬ 
growing forage crops, as it is found that cattle fatten very quickly on either crop 
if they have the run of a Lucerne field at the time they are grazing down the 
Sorghum. The crop is sown in the spring through every seed-feeder of an ordinary 
seed-drill, is fed down close when in head in the autumn and then frequently the 
land is ploughed and seeded to Rye or Oats for winter feeding. Sorghum and 
Sudan grass, and particularly the latter, have a fairly pronounced smothering 
effect on Couch grass, and so help to clean the laud so that Lucerne can be re¬ 
established. 

RHODES OBAiSS. 

In the north where the climate is definitely sub-tropical, iSoiith African Rhodes 
Glass (Chloris gayana) is being seeded to a fairly considerable extent, and appears 
to be giving fairly good results. 

OTHER PASTURE PLANTS. 

Of the pasture plants being established by landholders, Lucerne and cereals are 
the only ones of great importance, but there are some introduced plants that ar. 
establishing themselves over large areas and proving useful for stock, and one or 
two indigenous plants are spreading since the country has been cultivated or 
stocked. 

Couch or Bermuda Grvss {Cynodon doHylon ),—Couch Grass has spread over 
considerabh* areas of the* best agricultural land in Argentina, and although leading 
to a great deal of trouble when attempting to eradicate it to re-establish Lucerne, 
helps towards the grazing of such great numbers of livestock. Growing so pro¬ 
fusely as it does in this country and with about two-thirds of its growth soft 
and fairly sappy, it is quite a good pasture plant and is one of the important 
fodders of the cattle lands. 

Pratrte Grass (Bromys unioloidcft ),—^Prairie Grass appears in much of the 
Lucerne countly when the Imceme stands begin to thin out, and proves a long- 
lived plant in these conditions. Cattle-men like it very much, for when there is ft 
noticeable proportion of this grass in the Lucerne, cattle do very much better and 
the risks of bloating arc reduced. 

Paspalum {Paspalvin dilatatnw) is indigenous to South America and is pre¬ 
sent in quantity in the sub-tropics. Although not artificially established to any 
great extent, it appears to be spreading, and grows stronger in country that has 
been stocked for a long time than in newer countiy. 

Water Couch (Paspalnm •notaivm ).—Although Water Couch was only seen 
in damper locations, some of the patches were of fairly considerable extent, and 
it is widespread. 

Johnson Grass {Sorghum halepeme ),—Johnson Grass is becoming a serious 
pest in some of the best cropping areas in Argentina, and the Ministry of 
Agriculture is repeatedly warning farmers to eradicate it or at all events to 
endeavour to control it. If handled in the proper manner, as some graziers are 
doing, this grass provides an enormous amount of grazing and animals fatten 
fairly well on it. 

White Clover (TrifoUum repens ),—^Patches of White Clover are making their 
appearance in lots of districts and the ‘plants are making strong vigorous growth, 
and in all probability this wonderful pasture plant will eventually prove of great 
value in Argentina. 
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It is a very noticeable fact in the good pasture lands of Argentina' that there 
are few leguminous plants of any kind which are indigenous, and introduced ones, 
with the exception of Lucerne, are rare. This is usual in sub-tropical conditions, 
and is a limiting factor to what pastures can do, but the weakness was overcome 
in Argentina by the success and general use of Lucerne. In some of the undulat¬ 
ing country between the Rivers Parana and l-ruguay, and in the calcareous dis¬ 
tricts on the south end of the Great Plain, Toothed Medic (Medicago denticulata), 
an introduced leguiuinous annual, appears to grov' strongly. 

WEED GROWTH IN ARGENTINA. 

As is to be expected in such good natural conditions us so much of Argentina 
is blessed willi, the growth of weeds is very profuse indeed, and several of them 
are rapidly becoming a menace to crop-gi*owing. White Goosefoot (Chenopodium 
album) was seen to be covei’ing hundreils of acres, and had reached a height of 
Jlft.; whilst on thousands of acres a weed very much like Wild Amarantus had 
made 4ft. of growth in five weeks after the land was ploughed. Pjants carrying 
burrs abound, particularly one known as Abrojo {Trihulus m( 0 :inms)y w'hich pro¬ 
duces a plentiful o^op of large burrs, and what we know as Bathurst Burr 
{Xanthiam spinosum) is there called Cepa eeballo, and is very abundant and 
strong growing. Another nasty burr is known as Rosetta^Burr, and as it is more 
or less gras^-like in appearance, it is not easy to find in luxuriant pastures until 
the burrs arc picked up. (knich Grass has already been referred to as a pasture 
grass, but this is a very serious pest when it appears in land to be cropped at 
all fre([uently, and it covcts large areas now and is spreading rapidly. Johnson 
Grass was introduced into the country for foragt* purposes, but it has spread so 
extensivelj^ into the rich cropping lands that it is feared that control is impossible, 
and thsl the growing of crojjs v'ill be prevented. Of other troublesome weeds, 
thistles of several kinds are plentiful and grow very strongly indeed, and there is a 
long list of annuals, most of which will be kept under fairly easily when good 
cultivation practices are followed. 

LOCUSTS IN ARGENTINA. 

Probably the worst pests of the croj>s grown in Argentina arc the Locusts, 
which reach plague dimensions in some districts practically every year and in 
others fairly fre(]uently. So much damage is done by these insects that the 
Provinces concerned and the Xational Government have legislation dealing wdth 
their control. Tliere was a fairly bad attack in 1033, but in 1034 they were even 
more ])lentiful, and the damage done was greater. Information in connection with 
the methods of control undertaken in the various Provinces afFected was not 
available, but what took place in the Province of Entre Rios gives some idea of 
the severity of the attack and the enormous cost of trying to control the plague. 
Tlie National Govoininent helps in the paynumt ot costs of destruction of the 
Insects, and in 1933 paid for the destruction of 5,740 tons of eggs dug out of the 
soil in Entre Rios at the rate of 20 cents per kilo. The burning with flare lamps 
accounted for 4,000 tons of Locust mosquitos, and it was estimated that 45,580 
tons of Locust ho]q)er.s were destroyed by leading them into pits sunk along a zinc 
bamer erected for the purpose of leading them to the pits. During the winter of 
1933 4,900 tons of flying Locusts were bagged in the mornings before they again 
got on the wing, and were destroyed. The above figures apply to one Province 
only, and as several are affected, and seriously tackle the problem of control, the 
immensity of the job and the high cost of the operations can well be imagined. 

In the Province of Santa Fe, where more or less severe attacks are expected every 
year, it is compulsory for landholders to provide themselves with zinc sheets for 
tJie erection of fences to lead the Locust hoppers into pits, dug for their reception. 
The zinc sheet?, which are 39in. long by 16in. wide, together with pegs and clips. 
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are supplied by Government at 25 cents for a sheet, pe{*:» and clip, which at present 
is considert‘d to lie below cost price. When Locust hoppers tiiipear it is com¬ 
pulsory for farmers to fight them to protect their own crops, and if the local 
authorities (‘ontrolling the attack decide to erect a long fence hetween district^., 
landholders must supply the amount of labour decided upon by the controlhn's. 
In erecting fences the zinc sheets not let into the ground, but soil is thrown 
against them to prevent the hoppers getting underneath. The i>its sunk along the 
line of fence are from 4ft. to 6ft. in depth, and sometimes the top of the pit is 
lined inside with zinc to prevent the escape of hoppers if tlie pit gets rather full. 
When pits are nearly full the insects are killed by having burning rubbish thrown 
on them or else they are covered with soil as the pit is tilled in. 

CONSERVATION OF FODDER. 

Although much of Argentina is so very well favoured with climatic conditions 
almost ideal for the growth of plants she occasionally experiences a short-period 



[P’rorn Alma/naque del Miniftleno dr Affritru’lfurn, 

Filling a pit silo in Argentina. Although Lucerne is usually made into stack 
silage, other fodder plants are generally stored in overhead or underground 
silos. 

drought, and when it does happen that rain is withheld for a few months livestock 
which have been ac’custt)nied to luxuriant pastures tliroughout their lives suffer 
very con.sideriibly. These short droughts are of fairly rare occurrence, but most of 
the better-managed holdings guard against them by storing large quantities of 
forage in the form of hay and silage. This is done fairly easily where Lucerne is 
grown, because the growth is profuse and is easily converted into good hay and 
silage. 

When the first cut of Lucerne with the accompanying Aveods is converted into 
silage the subsequent cuts are very suitable for hay, consisting almost wholly of 
dean Lucerne. Much of the hay .seen- was almost TOO per cent. Lucerne, of a 
good colour and tough cure, but some had obviously been left in the fields too 
long before carting to stacks. 
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The Lucerne silage is usually made in stacks, and then if any excavation is made 
at all it will only be sufficiently deep to provide enough soil to use as weight on 
top of the stack when completed, and never exceeds 2ft, in depth. All samples 
of Lucerne silage seen were of really good quality, and would be readily consumed 
by cattle when it became necessary to use it. 

Considerable quantities of both hay and silage are stored throughout the best 
of the cattle country, and on the appearance of the stacks it was some time since 
it was last necessary to utilise this kind of foodstuff to feed to the livestock. 

On dairy farms where silos are provided maize and sorghum are popular for 
conserving as silage, and in a few cases Sunflowers were heard of as the crop 
which was stored in this way. 

IRRIGATION IN ARGENTINA. 

Time did not permit of an investigation into the irrigation .settlements of 
Argentina, but there are evidences of the possibilities of this form of agriculture 
in many parts of the country. At present the area being artificially watered is 
between 3,700,000 acres and 4,000,000 acres, including practically all of the vines, 
most of the fruit trees, and limited areas of almost all other kinds of crops. 

Relatively little has been done in the direction of irrigatif>n considering the 
enormous quantity of water available and the tremendous area of suitable land 
in close proximity to the water. The wonderful Parana River runs for hundreds 
of miles down the edge of a fertile plain, in warm to hot but equable climate, and 
admirably suited to irrigation. The Uruguay River runs alongside large areas 
of fertile land of a gently undulating nature, much of which could easily be 
watered. Almost countless short streams come from the Andes, some of which 
have been harnessed for irrigation, but there are many more yet to be controlled. 
About a dozen important streams traverse from the Andes to the coast the country 
to the south of the high-rainfall portion of the Great Plain, besides many smaller 
streams, and several of them pass through country suitable for irrigation. That 
there are great possibilities of increased irrigation in the low-rainfall country in 
the south of Argentina can be realised from the Departmental estimate that the 
100,000 acres or so being irrigated from the Rio Negro can be increased to 1,000,000 
from the same stream. 

The melting of the snow of the Andes assures a regulai’ supply of water in the 
streams in the warm period of the year, and fertile soils with good natural 
drainage are available in considerable areas, so the possibilities of extending the 
irrigation activities of Argentina are almost boundess. 

ARGENTINA LIVESTOCK. 

Besides the very heavy production and export of crops, Argentina possesses 
natural conditions particularly suitable for the development of livestock, and 
although this branch of agriculture is not quite so important at present as are her 
crop-growing activities it is considerable, and, moreover, is capable of great 
extension in the future. Nowadays about 30 per cent, of the value of the total 
exports of Argentina is earned by livestock products, which is somewhat below 
the percentage of past years (42 per cent, in 1912), but a rapid recovery could 
be made as soon as economic conditions warrant it. The country is blessed with 
agricultural, freightage, and economic advantages for the production of farm 
livestock which are much in advance of other countries, and has made full use 
of these advantages since she has had stable government, at all events in so far 
as Beef Cattle are concerned, and to a lesser extent with Pigs and Sheep. 
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That domesticated animals, and particularly mcat-pi’oducirifj: animals, have 
reached very important dimensions in Arj^entina can ])e ^unjj:ed by the following 
figures:— 

Farm Livestock in Argentina at 1980 Cethsus. 


(battle.. 

8heep.. 

Pigs. 

Horses. 

Goats. 

Asses and mules 

Hens. 

Roosters. 

Turkeys. 

Ducks. 


82,211,855 

44,413,221 

3,708,738 

9,858,111 

5,047,396 

1,039,420 

22,500,000 

14,928,427 

1,937,395 

1,437,709 

403,296 

5,863,164 


Pigeons. 5,863,164 

The levelness of the Great Plain of Argentina, the richness of the soil, the well- 
distributed heavy rainfall, the close proximity of water to the surface, the favour¬ 
able climate, and the prolific growth of pastures render a very large area of this 
country eminently suited to the production of cattle, and this form of livestock 
farming has been developed to an extent only limited by markets. 

(To he continved.) 


DRY. MATURED, FREE RUNNING. 





HIGH GRADE 
45% SUPER. 
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PIGS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

[H. C). I\kx)( 7K, Lameroo.] 

{Paper read at the 46//t Congress of the Agricidtural Bureau of South Australia,] 

The breeding and feeding of pigs for the local and overseas markets of to-day, 
has been so altertnl in recent times that there still exist in South Australia 
many farmers breeding and feeding pigs who are not well acquainted with the 
corn'ct 1,s]>es lo which we should give greater attention if we are to produce pork 
and bacon of a uniformly lean and w'ell-finished character. It cannot be denied 
that there are many pigs that go to the market each week which are of a class 
that will not receive very much consideration from buyers, and when cured— 
although they are bought cheaph% they find little favour with the public—ten^, 
in a general way, to reduce the sale of bacon, especially pigs that are over fat. 
This feature to-day is the greatest crime of the feeder. Strive to gain uniformity, 
and this when achieved, will make for greater sales of bacon to the public, because 
to-day only first class articles command attention. 

I do not suggest an “Eat More Bacon Week,” but to increase consumption 
should be the aim of the feeder as well as the curer. 

To obtain some of the results suggested, the right breed or cross breed of pig 
must be jmxluced to fill the bill. 

There are some good breeds of })igs that will answer the need and even in 
each of these breeds, there are many unsuitable pigs. There has been a suggestion 
made' in the Lameroo Branch of the Bureau, for all members to go in for one 
breed of pigs, the Branch to ])urchase collectively suitable boar pigs for the use of 
the small breeders. 

BEEEDS OP PIOS. 

I prefer the White Pigs, because they are even in colour and 

generally give an even ty])e, are quick growers and do not tend to over¬ 

fatten. It is realised that there are other good breeds of pigs, the Canadian 
Berkshire and Tamworth being very good and by the judicious crossing of these 
breeds, it is possible to obtain the advantages that come from breeding cross¬ 
breds, inasmuch as the young are more numerous and thrive more quickly than 
the pure-bred pigs of any one breed. 

THE ADVANTAGES OP GRAZING. 

Attention must be given to the best methods of developing the pigs into active, 
lean and clean bodied animals. This is best done by grazing the ]>igs in ]>addocks 
as much as possible, making them forage for themselves. For sows carrying 
litters, this is essential. The day of closed-in M'alled sties for general use is 
gone. To keep the pigs active is the chief aim, and in the paddocks it is a good 
plan to make the pigs walk as much as possible, and where water is laid on 

have the drinking trough at the opposite end of the paddock to that in which 

the pigs are fed. Of course, with sows, the use of self-feeders is not economical. 

PEEDING THE SOWS. 

The feeding of sows needs special attention. They should not be allowed to 
become lazy through over-fatness, but be grazed out in the paddocks as much as 
possible. When green grass is not available, lucerne or green summer fodder 
is a great help. When a sow is about to farrow, she should be a little bit on the 
hungry side, because overfulness is inclined to make the pig uncomfortable. It 
is when the sow is in this condition that many of the little pigs are crushed. 
Do not feed the sow until 12 hours after farrowing and then only give a small 
quantity of sloppy feed. Bran is a good feed, with some milk to encourage the 
sow to milk well. A good start for the piglets is necessary. 





Ideal Type of Pig for present-day market requirements. 
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BEABINa THE IJTTEB. 

Jn rearing little pigs, milk is almost essential. Of course it can be done with¬ 
out, but milk makes pig rearing easier and more profitable. 

To keep sows on the thin side, good fences art* necessary. A good fence can 
be made with barbed wires only. This melhod is effective and economical. 

Little pigs should be castratt*d a1 about four weeks so that the wounds will 
be well healed by the time they are ready to wean. 

When the pigs art* taken from their mothers, kt*ep them in good heart so that 
they get no setback. Th(*y retpiirt* sloppy feed until about 12 weeks old, when 
they can be fed grain and meat mt‘al, at the same time graze them as much as 
possible. 

In winter, a crop of barley sown for the ]>igs to graze will reduce tin* ration 
of grain; the pigs grow tpiickly when greenfeed is availably. The greenfeed is 
especially useful to sows about to farrow. 

It is well to have the sows in the paddocks or sties in which they are to 
farrow a we(*k or so before* the (*vent, so that they will become accustomed to 
the* surroundings .and be* more* c'onte»nled. 

Small paddocks ami .straw shelters jm>vide the best conv(‘niences for breeeling, 
because the pigs arc* free and umli.sturbed, whereas in small eKuifineeJi sties more 
little pigs are laid on. 

A sow should have from S to Id pigs to be preditahle; do not ke*ep sows after 
they have reared about live litters, bi»causc as they become older, they make very 
awkwa rd mothers. 

On a farm which is not a dairy farm, and milk is not very plentiful, it is 
necessary to get the young pigs to do without milk, and as there is a decided 
tendency for them to fall away in conditiim very quickly, when getting them 
to feed on meat meal and grain, every etTort must be made to ])rovide for them 
some sloj)py food until they are 12 weeks old. After this age, they will do on 
the harder feed. 


FEEDING COSTS AND MABKETING. 

On an average it takes about 3 bags of barley and 501bs. of meal meal 
to 7*aise a pig to 1201bs. weight, the cost is approximately 18s. for grain and 
6s. for meat meal, A weaner at 8 weeks is worth, say, 14s., i.e., a pig wall cost 
about 3Ss. to grow', taking grain at market rates. 

The averag** jmee realised for a grown pig is about oOs., tberefon*, each pig 
wall show about 12s. profit watliout taking labour into consideration. 

An interesting ju)int is that a truck load of ))igs carried on the raihvay— 
130 rnil(*s ““ wall cost about 3s. 3d. each for carriage, and the feed they eat would 
cost the same freight if carted the same distance. 

These few’ calculations are bn.«ed on actual feeding rt*.sults, but by good 
husbandry and the use of as much by-i)roducts from the farm as possible, profits 
may be increased. 

When finishing pigs off after they reach 18-20 w^eeks old, the use of the .self- 
feeder mn.st be discontinued. As the pig comes nearer maturity, the tendency to 
fatten is much giwater, he bec(unes lazy and not having to exert himself to get 
full from a self-feeder, he fattens too easily. To overcome this, it is a good 
plan to feed the grain .scattered about and make the pigs gather it in single 
grains, and* then by working hard for less grain, the pigs grow more leggy and 
active, tending to reduce the fat. 





Toniig Tamworth Sow '^Hawketfbary Trix" (Boseworthy Agrlcnltaral College). 
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8I7MMAB7. 

1. Use only pigs for breeding of the long type, suitable for both local and 
overseas markets. 

2. Use paddocks as much as possible, and make the paddocks comfortable for 
the animals with as much straw as possible. 

3. Feed weaners separately from their mothers and feed heavily, remembering 
that a pig is only a converter of grain and waste products into meat, and time 
being the essence of the contract, get him sold as quickly as possible. 

4. The most essential part of all is to cultivate the type of pig which sells 
best and this pig is only produced by watching the pigs and not feeding heavily 
shouldered and coarse pigs into bacon. 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

ROW BOOKING OBDEBS FOB Summer, 1086. 

ECGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHtlE LEGHORNS. 

EOQS. — 78. 6d.per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, 30/- per 100, 
DAY OLD CmCKBIia-lSs. per dozen; £3/10/- in lots of 100. 

BLACK ORPINGTONS. 

ECKIS.—10/- per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHIOKENTS.—17/6 per dozen; £4 per 100. 

BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGOS. — 78. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, 30/- per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICSEN8. —15s. per dozen; £3/10/- in lots of 100. 

Free on Bail, DELIVBBT.—CHICKS--Jaiiuaiy to Mareh. 

Salisbury. EGGS—January to February. 


Intending breeders should realise the importance of establishing their flocks with 
only the very best of stock, also pay partioular care to the size of the egg. The 
future of the poultry industry in oouUi Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export trade; the size of the egg for ezTOrt is of the greatest importance. The 
breeding stock at Parafield is oai^ully sdeoted and every egg set or sold is of 
a minimum weight of 2ozs., and a large percentage considerably over. 

All Eggs and Chlokons sold from Parafield Poultry Station are guaranteed to be 
produced at Parafield. 

EARl.Y BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 

Further partioulars can be obtained from the Manager, Parafield Poultry Station, 
SaUsbury, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agrioulture, Flinders Street, Adelaide. 

C. F. ANDEBSON, Poultry Expert. 
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WHAT CAN WE DO TO AID THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
FRUIT IN OUR OWN STATE? 


[R. A. Crammond, Lenswood and Forest Rang^.] 

[Paper read at the 4:6th Congress of the AgricuUural Bureau of South AustrdliaJ] 

These are some suggestions that I would put foirward to increase the oonsump> 
lion of fruit in a good market at our own back doors, and for convenience the 
subject will be dealt with from three aspects:— 

First, as growers, it is essential to grow fruit of the best quality, then grade it 
and put it up attractively. 

Good fruit must be graded to look its best, and it will naturally t^mpt con¬ 
sumers to purchase more. Good fruit also needs a clean case, not the nondescript 
boxes that are often seen in the market. 

It is suggested that all cases should be sold with the fruit, and again sold by the 
fruit distributor to licensed case dealei's, who would thoroughly*clean, fumigate, 
and renovate them. Growers could then repurchase them and use them again, 
less the percentage of eases that Avere unfit for use. By this means there would 
be no distribution of disease in secondhand cases; this is an aspect that many 
growers do not appear to take into consideration. To see fruit offered for sale 
in dirty cases is no inducement for consumers to purchase it. 

It Pays to Advectise. 

Secondly, fruit needs advertising; it is Nature^s own food, and why is it not 
proclaimed from the house topst It is a recognised fact in the medical profession 
that people Avho have pleniy of fruit in their diet suffer less from degenerative 
diseases, and that fruit materially assists in cases of high blood pressure. The 
Education Department could be asked to assist in advertising the value of fruit 
by instructing teachers to give lessons at least once a month on the advantages 
of fruit in the daily diet. 

A big percentage of fruit consumers are not aware when the different fruits 
are in season, nor do they know how best to purchase them. Possibly a list could 
be published in the daily paper advising consumers when to buy, and a few short 
notes on each variety of fruit, so that they could purchase when the fruit was at 
its best. From market experience, growers know that many retailers do not pur¬ 
chase fruit for resale until the consumer.^ ask for it, therefore it is the duty of 
the producers to encourage them to do so. 

Who will pay for thist This has always been a sore point, but all orcharddsts 
should pay an advertising fee, which could be reckoned on an acreage basis—^Is. 
per acre would represent £1 for 20 acres, and while it would amount to very little 
per case of frait produced, it would give the scheme a start. This fee could be 
collected by district councils, who have all the necessary data at their disposal. 
A board of growers could decide how the money should be spent 
This board of, say, seven growers, would be elected from seven divisions or dis¬ 
tricts, so that the majority of growers would be represented. 

Thirdly, South Australia is an agricultural and horticultural State, and as 
growers would thereby be making a genuine effort to help themselves, perhaps the 
Government would assist by taking steps to reduce the cost of transport, for this 
is one of the biggest hindrances to better distribution. 

Expert e^dence should be takjen as to the crippling effect on producers of 
motor taxation, &c. A reduction in this tax alone would put many people in 
work, as it has done in other countries, and so create more consumers. Transport 
and cheap transport is the crying need of this country, and producers who 
require better distribution of their products should ask for more equitable treat¬ 
ment. Several bad markets are experienced immediately after motor taxation is 
due, often resulting in a reduction of fid. to Is. a case on hundreds of eases of 
fruit 
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THE CARE OF FARM HARNESS. 

[By Russel H. Eime (Blyth).] 

[Paper read at the Congress of the Agncidtural Bureau of South AustraHa.] 

This subject may not receive mueh attention from some farmers, who consider 
that so long^ as the harness remains intact and the horses pull the load everything 
is all right. However, a little care will mean a much longer life for ham^s, and 
will keep it better fitting by making the leather soft and pliable. Moreover, with 
good-fitting harness a horse will be able to work better. 

Preserving Leather Harness. > 

The aims to keep in view when preserving are to have the leather soft and to- 
provide a waterproof surface, the appearance naturally being enhanced. Not 
just any oil will do for dressing, because some oils are most injurious to leather. 
For the general liarness, such as inkers, collars, dray saddles, spiders, back 
bands, and perhaps leather reins, use genuine neatsfoot oil, mixing with it a tin 
of fat black to every gallon of oil. Do not be misled and accept compound neats¬ 
foot for the genuine article. Some farmers may object to the addition of fat 
black because of the black staining hands and clothing when handling, but this 
only happens for the first two or throe days after oiling. The use of neatsfoot 
oil alone is not sufficient. It may have a preserving effect, but it does not water¬ 
proof the surface, and the preserving effect is lost without a surface. 

Neatsfoot oil is naturally a thick oil, and in cold weather will not run out of the 
tin very easily, so that the mixing of fat black may seem difficult, but this is 
overcome by heating slightly. On no account must the oil be cooked. This, 
mixture can be applied to the harness with a paint brush while it is warm, the oil 
soaking well into the leather. This method is better than using the mixture cold 
and rubbing it on with a cloth. All grit and dirt should be removed from Jihe 
leather before any dressing is applied. One dressing of oil is not sufficient for 
the life of the harne.ss. It should be oiled at least twice a year, and it is an ideal 
job for a wet day. 

For dressing riding saddles, girths, and bridles use “Coacholene,” following the 
directions on the tin. This preparation provides a waterproof surface, at the 
same time oiling the leather, and if applied properly will not come off on to the 
clothes. If so desired leather reins can be dressed with “Coacholene,” because it 
does not leave a black stain. Folding girths should be packed with "Coacholene.'^ 
It may be a little more expensive, but .something good must be used to preserve 
the leather of a girth. 

Storing the Hamese. 

All harness should be hung up on pegs in the stable or harness room. I prefer 
to hang the harness in the t^able for convenience, but care must be taken to have 
the pegs high enough so that the horses will not knock down the harness, especially 
the collars and winkers, which, of course, would, be hanging near the horse. The 
other harness should be on convenient pegs behind the mangers. Never allow 
pigeons to roost above the harness and soil it. All harness should be hung on the 
pegs, and not thrown from a distance of 10yds. or more. 

Collars should never be stacked one against the other, on top of one another, 
or packed together on a rail. Provide a separate peg for each collar, and hang 
it with the lining outwards in order to give it a chance to dry. The hames may 
hang on the collar. A pair of winkers should also hang on the same pag as a 
collar, putting the winkers on last, otherwise the collar resting on the winkers 
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yrin. damage the eye flaps. The same damage will result if the winkers are packed 
together on one peg. Dray saddles should not be hung one on top of the other, 
because twisting and straining of the leather, or damage to the lining, may result. 
They should either be hung with the peg in the channel or hung over the peg by 
the crupper strap. 

Leather spiders and back bands may present a problem. It may not be prac¬ 
ticable to bring them home each evening and store them in a proper manner. If 
they are left in the paddock over night (*over them with a few bags in order to 
prevent dew, frost, or an over-night shower of rain settling on them. When they 
are not in use from day to day they should certainly be hung up under covier. 
Riding saddles when not in use should be under cover, and hung on a thin peg, 
resting in the channel. Be careful not to give a hack an opportunity to roll with 
a saddle on its back. Many saddle trees are broken when horses are allowed to 
run in the stable yard while saddled. 

Fitting the Harness. 

The fitting of a collar may present a difficulty, especially if it is newly lined, 
when it will appear to sit up on the horse’s neck. Such a collar will soon pull 
into the shape of the shoulder. If in doubt measure the neck with a ruler; place 
the hand on top of the horse’s neck with the arm horizontal, and measure vertically 
until in line with the bottom of the throat, being careful not to measure around 
the curve of the neck. If the cellar is to fit properly it should be the same. 
When buying a new collar measure the horse in the above manner, and you will 
not be in doubt as to the size of collar to purchase. The careful fitting of a 
collar is important, for if it is either too large or too small sore shoulders will 
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rfeBiilt. A collar that is too small will pinch the top of the neck, and may also 
scald the throat. Providing the collar is the correct size it must also be buckled 
on correctly, fitting neatly around the neck. A sore on the inside of the shoulder 
tells that it is fitting too tightly. On the contrary if the sore is on the outer edge 
of the shoulder the collar should be buckled a little tighter. Although these 
precautions are taken sores may still appear. The lining of the collar may need 
attention. Do not wait until it is tom or rotted before having it repair^. If 
the lining is found to be hard and flat have a saddler reline it. 

The careful adjustmeffit of the hames will also help to prevent sore shoulders. 
The hames should fit neatly around the collar. The draught should be neither too 
high nor too low. Needless to say, the same collar and hames should always be 
used for the one hoi*se, because it is rarely that two horses have shouldSers shaped 
alike. Should horses be troubled with .sore shoulders have the collars relined, and 
when fitting obser\^e the facts mentioned above, and the trouble should be greatly 
minimi.sed. Whether rubber-lined collars will prevent sore shoulders or not I am 
not prepared to say, but care must be exercised to see that they fit correctly. The 
sweat must be washed from the mbber lining every morning with a damp piece of 
cloth; also, when oiling the leather of the collar be careful not to let it get on the 
rubber, for it is well known that oil andf rubber are great enjemies. 

Winkers may also cause sores to the head when incorrectly fitted. They must 
fit neatly and be tight enough to prevent the horse from getting them off if he 
rubs against the next horse, but do not have the bit straining in his mouth. The 
forehead strap should meet the head strap just beneath the ears; not so low as to 
rub on the cheekbone and cause a sore. 

If the dray saddle or riding saddle gives a horse a sore back it should be relined^ 
and it is advisable to use a saddlecloth with the saddle. It is easier on the horse 
and saves the lining of the saddle. Be careful in the adjus?tment of the girth of 
the riding saddle, especially the split girths. If the tension on all buckles is not 
the same the girth will pinch, and girth galls may be the result. To prevent any 
likelihood of this use a folding girth with a steel ring at each'end and with straps 
sliding through it which buckle on to the saddle. With this type of girth the 
tension must be even although one strap may be higher than the other. 

When using leather spiders and leading chains see that the spider rests on the 
horse’s rump and not half way up the back. Adjustments can always be made. 
The belly band should be just behind the front legs, but not so far forward as 
to cause chafing. The spreader used with leading chains, and the swingletree with 
the abreast team, should be wide enough to prevent the chains squeezing the horse 
^v'hen pulling. The chains should never be twisted; if so they will chafe the 
animal’s sides, and a horse with uncomfortable harness cannot be expected to do 
his best. Bepairing. 

However much care is exercised with harness some breakages are inevitable. 
A box of copper rivets is at times very handy for effecting the necessary repairs. 
Do not use them on any tight-fitting harness such as girths and some parts of 
the winkers, which should be stitched. Suitable repairs can be made with copper 
rivets in the case of couplings, leather traces, spiders, breeching supports, and the 
loo&e-fitting parts of winkers. If the eye flaps of the winkers become bent out, a 
strip of thin leather riveted from each flap to the centre of the forehead 
will hold them in position. I would not advise a farmer to att^almpt the relinisg 
of any of his harness. That is a job for a tradesman; the shaping of the liniTig 
is important, and must be done correctly. 

If farmers in their own interests will treat their harness in the manner outlined 
above it will last almost indefinitely, and horses will do their best because they 
are fitted with comfortable harness. 
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STATE OF S OUTH AUSTRALIA. 

VAEIETIES OF WHEAT SOWN, SEASON 1934-35. 

[A. W. Bowden, Government Statist.] 

Tlie Acting Government Statist reports that 183 (186) varieties of wheat were sow \ 
for the wheat crop of the season 1934-35. The total acreage sown for grain, hay, and 
fodder was 3,459,380 (4,074,417), of which the varieties were not specified for 100,676 
(102,941) acres. 

Particulars of the 16 most popular varieties arc given at foot hereof. Nabawa 
occupies first position for the fourth year in succession, but its proportion to 
the total sown is lower than previously. Kanee (a good flour wheat) and 
Gallipoli retain second and third positions respectively, with Banee showing an improved 
percentage and'Gallipoli receding slightly. Sword has made a decided advance, rising 
from eighth to fourth place, with a corresponding improvement in percentage. Of the 
remaining' leading varietiee, Waratah, Ghurka, and Dan show slight advancement in 
ranking and percentage, while Gluyas, Ford, Late Gluyas, Currawa, Federation, and 
Sultan have all dropped back slightly. 

The leading varieties favoured in each of the divisions and their percentages to the 
total were :— 

Central.—Sword, 18; Nabawa, 17; Kanee, 11; Ford, 9; Waratah, 8; Gallipoli, 4. 

Lower North.—^Kanee, 17; Nabawa, 16; Sword, 14; Ford, 9; Waratah, 7; 

Gallipoli, 7. 

Tapper North.—Kanee, 40; Nabawa, 19; Federation, 8; Gallipoli, 5; Waratah, 4; 

Gluyas, 4. 

South-East.—Gallipoli, 40; Bailee, 10; Ghurka, 9; Ford, 8; Sword, 4; Nabawa, 3. 

Western.—^Nabawa, 26; Gluyas, 13; Late Gluyas, 11; Waratah, 10; Ford, 6; 

Kanee, 5. 

Murray Valley.—Gallipoli, 22; Nabawa, 20; Banee, 15; Gluyas, 6; Waratah, 3; 

Silver Baart, 3. 


Sixteen Leading Varieties of Wheat Sown, 1934-35 and 1933-34. 


Kind of Wheat. 

Total A 
for Grain 

rea Sown 
Hay, Ac. 

Peroez 

To 

itage to 
tal. 

Relative 

Position. 

1934-35. 

1933-34. 

1334-36. 

1933-34. 

1934-36. 

1933-34. 

Nabawa. 

682,464 

916,620 

19-73 

22-47 


1 

Ranee. 

495,175 

432,771 

14-31 

10-62 


2 

Gallipoli. 

295,503 

398,496 

8-64 

9-78 


3 

Swoid. 

277,716 

106,494 


2-69 


8 

Waratah . 

241,669 

261,460 

6-98 

617 

5 

6 

Gluyas. 

219,069 

386,311 

6-33 

9-46 

6 

4 

Ford. 

214,317 

264,970 


6-60 

7 

6 

Late Gluyas . 

126,936 

170,966 

3-64 

4-20 

8 

7 

Ghurka . 

68,232 

40,107 

1-97 


9 

16 

Currawa. 

67,370 


1-66 

2-46 

10 

9 

Dan . 

67,360 

68,167 

1-66 

1-43 

11 

13 

Federation. 

48,401 

94,872 


2-33 

12 

10 

Sultan . 

47,766 

66,417 

1-38 

1*63 

13 

11 

Aussie . 

46,836 

62.663 

1-33 

1-29 

14 

14 

Merxidm. 

41,109 

28,277 

1-19 


16 

21 

Felix. 

30,606 


1-16 

1-47 

16 

12 

Other and unspecified 

501,974 

648,847 

14-62 

16-93 

— 

— 


3,459,380 

4,074,417 

100-00 

100-00 

— 

— 


In commenting on the above, Mr. R. C. Scott, Supervisor of Experimental Work in 
the Department of Agriculture, states The committee for the improvement of the 
standard of wheat in South Australia suggested that three of the above varieties, viz., 
Gallipoli, Waratah, and Ghurka, should, wherever possible, be eliminated from the 
wheats planted in South Australia on account of their low milling qualities, which is 
depreciating the value of our wheat overseas.'' 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICTS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOR AUGUST, 1986. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Oowe ifL 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
OowR ill 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Henl 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
Blareh 
to 

August. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
March 
to 

August. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

A .. 

28 

23*81 

15,790^ 

563*36 

2,406-06 

843*63 

30*00 

124*95 

5*30 

i/C .. 

14*03 

10*77 

7,805 

566*30 

2,625-27 

348-17 

24*82 

ail*64 

4*46 

I/D .. 

29*42 

23-68 

10,.5514 

358*65 

2,553*91 

643*12 

21*86 

141*19 

6*09 

i/E .. 

1307 

6-87 

3,875| 

277*41 

2,312-15 

193*37 

13*84 

112*85 

4*09 

i /F .. 

i7*48 

15*81 

10,2524 

586*53 

2,586*48 

467*61 

26*76 

114*81 

4*56 

I/O .. 

24*87 

14*94 

12,401 

489*63 

2,628*17 

627*74 

24*76 

131*14 

5*06 

'/I .. 

28*48 

23-55 

17,3794 

610*23 

2,384-32 

737*97 

25*01 

103*36 

4*26 

i/J... 

18*29 

16*13 

12,0134 

656*83 

2,323-81 

526*24 

28*77 

99*91 

4*38 

i/L .. 

27*48 

21*74 

12,4884 

463*79 

2,076*30 

513-18 

18-63 

84*70 

4-10 

I/O . 

28*01 

18-10 

12,1854 

425*91 

2.338*69 

559-61 

19*56 

110*26 

4-59 

i/l> .. 

44-48 

41-68 

25,308 

668*97 

2,270-70 

1,295-00 

29*11 

115*41 

5-12 

'/Z .. 

11*90 

10*81 

4,09.34 

343*99 

1,803-91 

190-84 

16*04 

87*27 

4-66 

'/W . 

28*71 

20-77 

18,9994 

661-77 

3,402-71 

745-82 

25*98 

144-90 

3-93 

i/X . 

9 

7-58 

4,429 

492*11 

2,282-56 

218-64 

24*29 

117-15 

4-04 

i/Y .. 

10-20 

9-29 

5.8874 

572-16 

2,611-67 

247-03 

24*01 

106-08 

4*20 

i/T .. 

1.5-16 

7*39 

.5,719 

377-24 

1,926*07 

285-44 

18*83 

88-76 

4-99 

i/AA . 

15-16 

14-29 

8,735 

576-18 

2.567*60 

454-44 

29*98 

142-29 

5*20 

i/Bb . 

24*06 

16-52 

9,999 

405-86 

1,677-19 

492-63 

20*75 

87-47 

6-14 

i/Cr . 

18 

17 

11,3614 

631-19 

2,933-15 

589-30 

82*74 

152-17 

5-19 

i/Fk . 

19 

13-97 

6,621 

348-47 

900-66 

248-29 

13*07 

33-23 

.3-75 

1 Er . 

43 

31-77 

12,541 

201-66 

1,260-29 

578-27 

13*45 

64-05 

4-01 

7DD 

17 

12-90 

4,424 

260-23 

1,127-59 

219-46 

12*91 

57-47 

4-06 

leanB 

22*11 

17-24 

10,584*69 

478-76 

2,280-57 

601*17 

22*67 

110*34 

4*73 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR AUGUST, 1935. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Henl. 

Average 


MRk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

August. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

August. 

Average 

Test. 

6/C .. 

36 

36 

Lbs. 

29,460 

Lbs. 

818*05 

Lt)S. 

5,845*14 

Lbs. 

1,569*29 

T.bs. 

43*59 

Lbs. 

306*84 

% 

6-88 

5/n.. 

32 

29*26 

20,901 

653-17 

5,054-06 

1,106*86 

34*50 

270*81 

5*80 

6/E .. 

34 

25*35 

15.92U 

476-21 

5.160-51 

830*69 

24*87 

267*55 

5*24 

6/R .. 

70*48 

63-77 

48,475 

687*87 

4,927*67 

2,211*20 

31*38 

221*40 

4*56 

5/E£ . 

20*77 

13-74 

11,774 

566*87 

4,608*23 

557*75 

26*85 

233*34 

4*74 

5/Z .. 

29*65 

27.39 

25,782 

860*54 

8,190*41 

1,302*24 

46*06 

423*66 

5*40 

6/WW 

20 

17 

13,144 

657*20 

5,2a205 

612*77 

80*64 

245*19 

4*66 

6/Xx 

19*90 

18-94 

12,693 

637*84 

4.868*35 

636*71 

32*00 

252*00 

5*02 

6/Yy 

11 

10-19 

6,77Si 

616*77 

4,636*69 

840*78 

30*08 

235*28 

5*03 

6/A A A 

10 

16*65 

12,006 

631*86 

5,138*55 

617*63 

32*50 

254*5^ 

5*14 

5/BBB 

17*29 

12*74 

7,809 

456*85 

3,562*21 

303*32 

22*76 

178*85 

4*08 

6/DDl) 

28 

25*68 

26,538i 

947*80 

8,414*11 

1,153*67 

41*20 

360*07 

4*35 

5/EER 

26 

22*35 

14,870 

671*92 

6,796*34 

685*73 

26*37 

806*53 

4*61 

6/Ppf 

8*65 

5*71 

4,715 

546*08 j 

8,586*86 

191*06 

22*10 

162*94 

4*07 

6/000 

0 

4*74 

2,360| 

9,848| 

263*28 

4,670*33 

106*46 

11*83 

214*34 

4*40 

5/Huh 

18 

13*10 

519*36 1 

6,020*40 

887*61 

21*63 

244*10 

4*15 

6/In . 

17 

11*61 

4,748 

279*29 

1,934*41 

254*26 

14*06 

112*15 

5*35 

6/JJ.T 

26*29 

26*29 

20,528^ 

780*85 

8,635*61 

1,156*20 

48*08 

193*58 

5*63 

S/Ksk 

20*10 

19*03 

8,660 

428*43 

2,861*62 

402*06 

10*91 

107*04 

4*65 

5/Aa . 
6/]^l. 

21 

18 

10,726 

510*76 

2,150*92 

446*36 

21-26 

96*88 

4*16 

10 

10 

8,447i 

844*76 

307*21 

89*72 


4*70 

Means 

28*53 

20*86 

1,603-62 

638*91 

5,672*99 

786*78 

81*26 

270*13 

4*89 
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LAKE ALBERT AND JERVOIS HERD TESTING 
ASSOCIATION (formerly Uke Albert). 


BBSULTS OF BUTTBBFAT TESTS FOR AUGUST, 1936. 


Herd 

Ho. 

Aveisge 
No.^ 
Cows In 
Herd. 

Average 
Ko. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

For Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

August. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 

Per Cow 
December 
tc» 

August. 






Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

6/B .. 

17 

16-35 

15,2951 

899-73 

4,048-25 

742-05 

43-65 

200-88 

4-S6 

6/C .. 

21-61 

15-66 

17,3201 

804-20 

4,381-51 

710-60 

33-02 

187-96 

4-08 

6/y 

18 

6-55 

2,6661 

205-11 

3,111-92 

111-49 

8-58 

131-43 

4-18 

6/FF . 

28-48 

19-16 

12,037 

454-24 

5,030-14 

666-97 

19-56 

211-42 

4-31 

6/KX 

18 

14-58 

6,5871 

365-07 

8,894-52 

315-12 

17-.51 

154-70 

4-78 

6 /Ll . 

23 

13-23 

6,032 

301-39 

3,755-49 

255-81 

11-12 

140-09 

8-69 

6/00 . 

26-19 

18-90 

12,920 

493-32 

5,168-35 

560-61 

21-41 

223-06 

4-34 

6/88 . 

19 * 

16-19 

13,602 

720-63 

6.616-76 

492-37 

25-01 

256-16 

8-60 

6/TT . 

24 

17-42 

18,6801 

668-77 

5,555-42 

575-11 

23-06 

234-89 

4-25 

6/VV . 

30 

27-87 

21,9191 

730-66 

6,120-39 

1,022-34 

34-08 

286-70 

4-66 

6/Xx 

27 

21-55 

13,4701 

498-91 

5,528-62 

574-06 

21-26 

225*35 

4-26 

6/Cro 

26 

14-10 

8,637 

845-48 

3,520*41 

850-49 

14-26 

155-26 

4-18 

6/Ddd 

24-68 

13-26 

10,385 

420-78 

4,316-08 

405-19 

16-42 

189-22 

8-90 

6/JjJ 

24-68 

18-71 

14,1391 

575-24 

5,650-06 

656-03 

26-73 

269-40 

4-65 

6/MMM I 

7-68 

7-68 

5,0731 

660-32 

6,126-62 

249-60 

32-94 

277*84 

4-92 

6/Nnw ' 

86-46 

22-85 

16,600 

440-06 

4,704-65 

663-67 

18-72 

206-64 

4-25 

6/000 

26-19 

22-81 

10,468 

772-84 

2,917-84 

848-21 

33-67 

122-77 

4-86 

6/Ppp 

20-29 

10-13 

18,264 

893-44 

2,810-41 

786-06 

86-03 

114-79 

4-03 

6/QQQ 

16 

18-77 

16,532 

1,033-24 

2,263-15 

652-63 

40-79 

85-83 

8-95 

Means 

21-42 

16-76 

12,913-71 

676-90 

5,013-23 

551-86 

24-61 

215-25 

4-27 


THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR AUGUST, 193.6. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
MUk. 

Milk. 

[Butterfat. 


Per Heitl 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

August. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

IVr Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

August. 

Average 

Test. 




I.be. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbn. 


7/H . 

0 

8-45 

6,8014 



270-12 


68-07 

6^9 

7/P .. 

29-19 

24*04 

17,8464 

611-89 

1,131-11 

858-50 

29-41 

65-44 

4-81 

7/Tt . 

17 

16-36 

11,7534 

691-88 


512-25 

30-13 

67-71 

4-86 

7/BBB 

82-19 

63-71 

42,325 

614-96 



23-58 

46-09 

4-58 

7/Ddi) 

12 

11-42 

0,8904 

782-54 

1,525-83 

448-69 

37*39 

72-02 

4-78 

7/Ebb 

18-71 

12-20 

8,085 

589-71 

1,216-18 

410*66 

30-61 

61-52 

6*19 

7/Goo 

13 

8-48 

4,040 

811-46 


211-46 

16-27 

36-18 

5-22 

7/HaH 

12 

8*30 

1,7204 

148-87 

364-99 

66-56 

4-71 

12-77 

8-20 

7/ln . 

18-84 

6-08 

6,7484 

306-12 

674-65 

201-95 

10-72 

23-83 

3-61 

7/KME 

26 

19-18 

18,7674 


965-47 



46-80 

4-60 

7/Mmm 

12 

0*45 

5,621 


928-63 


24-67 

60-73 

6-27 

7/NiGr 

16 

18*80 

10,487 

652-31 

1,350-74 

445-80 


58-86 

4-27 

7/00O 

21 

16*84 

8,8914 


882-09 


18-86 

89-13 

4-46 

7/P» 

18-68 

18-48 

0,809l 

526-18 

1,087-45 

463-31 


61-88 

4-72 

7/QQQ 


17-10 

18,7644 

688*28 

1,278-71 


31-16 

69-17 

4-53 

7/SSS 

20-18 

16-10 

10,700 

636-45 

874-99 


23-88 

88-22 

4-45 

7/886 

10 

8*10 

7.1404 

714-05 

1,842-26 

308*81 

30-88 

58-64 

4-82 

7/m 

8 

7-87 

6,2824 


1,243-49 

220-58 

27*67 

62-60 

4-17 

7/Vxra 

22 

17*28 

10,620 

478-59 


436*15 

10*88 


4-14 

7/Vvv 

10*84 

16-20 

10,867 

647-28 

— 

477-86 

24-00 

— 

4-40 

Means 

10*08 

15*61 

1,065-60 

633-36 

1,089-31 

486-52 

24-30 

47-73 

4-56 

































PAPERS READ AT CONFERENCES. 

SOUTHERN BRANCHES, MOUNT COMPASS, 15ih AUGUST, 1936. 

MASma THE MOST FBOM A SMAIJ. HOLDING. 

[W, F. Boads^ Inman VaUey,] 

At the present time it is difficult to be sure which line of business to practise on a 
small holdingi. say, up to 120 acres. Dairying has always been recognised as the best 
line to follow on a limited licroage, but in the last few years the ewe and lamb, given 
the same feeding of meadow hay and rotational grazing and attention to keep the 
ewes on an oven line of feed all the year round, has in this district resulted in several 
instances in three and four lambing ewes being averaged per acre, and the prices 
realised for wool and lambs have seriously challenged dairying (m any land, intense 
culture or otherwise. One person can easily look after the sheep, as against about 
three persons to attend to cows and pigs, etc. 

The Jersey cow, with its ability to produce butterfat over a long period, and. being 
economical to feed and rear up to producing age, and to keep up production to a big 
age with a minimum of failures, will go close to making a small holding a good line 
of business. Providing one could be assured of lOd. to Is. all the year round, with 
the land laid down to good pastures and fodders and heavily topdressod (.Icwts. if 
possible), a well managed dairy farm would check up'' pretty well, what with the 
sale of surplus stock and a fair supply of bacon pigs to place on the market at 
intervals. 

Whatever line of production is decided upon, the conservation of a large amount of 
fodder and topdressing is the only way to be sure of success. To get the most from 
the land the bulk of the food supply, if not the whole of it, must be grown on the 
property. In this district some dairymen stake too much on clover hay us a sole 
ration for milking cows. It is a grand fodder, but in the winter months cows that are 
heavy producers begin to lose flesh, and later on fall away in production. To over¬ 
come this, a few acres of oaten hay will do wonders to keep up body fat, and so obviate 
purchasing grain. A good practice is to break up a pasture that is getting ‘‘sick," 
crop it for two years, and lay it down again and continue on the same lines with 
another paddock. 

A good stack of silage will save the bran bill every year. A gooa stack of meadow 
hay and another of oaten haj^ with a paddock of maize, another of Japanese millet or 
Sudan grass, plus good pastures, will keep a cow np to a good production right through, 
and nothing need be purchased outside at all. If concentrates of any kind have to 
be purchased, unless the herd is of a very high standard the cows will not give a good 
return above costs of production. 

As regards pigs on the holding, there is no feed to approach skim milk for quick 
growth from suckers snd right up to tho finish off for sale. Three good sows will 
about keep up tho supply of pigs, and 1 acre of mangolds and a patch of chou moellier 
will three parts keep throe sows and a boar all the year round. A mistake with sows 
is often made by giving them too much feed when dry, thus causing poor litters to 
be produced later on. As many potatoes as can be grown in conjimetion with other 
work should be planted every year, as they will prove a fair source of revenue in the 
long run. 

T strongly advocate as much subdi^aion as possible, and to arrange for water in 
most paddocks. After the clover has dried off and the cattle have given the land a 
fair clean up, purchase a line of store lambs and put them on to clean up all top seed, 
etc. The seed would otherwise be wasted, the land is left in first class condition for an 
opening rain, and a lino of fat lambs will have been produced. 
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To rank up in brief:— 

Test all cows and keep only the very^ best and youngest of these, with a few choice 
heifers coming on later, and replace^ the outed rows with u certain number of ewea 
for export lamb breeding. Keep about three or four sows and a boar of the right 
l 7 pe for baconers. 

Topdress to the limit of your iinanees. 

Store both meadow hay and silage, which will feed sheep or cattle. 

Do not forget a paddock of oaten hay for early green fc(*(i and later for good hay. 
Grow several kinds of summer fodders to follow on in rotation, also a plot of potatoes 
if possible. 

By keeping a good herd of young cows on hand it will be possible to change to 
dairying should the industry come into its own again. 

EXPEBIENOES OF SOBUB CLEABINO AT MOUNT COMPASS. 

[J. il. Sneyd, Mount Compass.] 

In giving one’s experience of scrub clearing, it is difficultf to make it of general 
interest, because so many of the practices adopted with success on your own property 
are not applicable to even the next door neighbour. 

My property consists of 800 acres of undulating ground, carrying low stringybark 
scrub, with a percentage of good flats, green in summer. Taken orer six years ago, 
the property was uU scrub, unfenced other than the boundary. It carried no stock. 
To day 600 acres are cleared and carry 700 sheep and 40 ht^ad of cattle, with every 
prospect of turning off 500 lambs this year. 

The method of clearing has been the same over the whole area, t.e., i oiled in summer) 
the scrub left lying as long as possible, burnt in April, and ploughed in the 
autumn and early wintoi, left fallow until the following February, ploughed again, 
harrowed down, then! seeded with a hoe-drill with light harrows behind. The implement 
that has been used for ploughing has been a Sundercut, set over as far as xwssible, so 
that it would pull out the maximum number of stumps. It is interesting to note 
that the majority of landholders who a few years ago were trying to establish pasture 
without ploughing have now reverted to the former method. The mixture sown on the 
average has been 2^1b8. Subterranean Clover, 31b. Cluster Clover, and different com¬ 
binations of grasses. 

One of my earliest mistakes was in sowing grashes and chyvers unsuitable for this 
district, e,g., Sheep’s Burnet, Alsike Clover on high ground, Commercial Perennial 
Rye Crass, lucerne; and on raw ground. Cocksfoot. These do not give results com 
mensurate with their cost. Some of the most useful grasses and clovers are Lotus 
Major, which gives exceptional results in wet boggy places. Paspalum is well worth 
seeding on either high or low ground. Kikuyu is worth considering, and responds 
wonderfully to a dressing of cow manure. 

Clustered Clover is a splendid clover, and for sowing on iionstono riees is preferred 
to Subterranean Clover, as it is far hardier, gives a good bulk of feed the first year, 
and improves the ground, so that eventually Bubterrnnoan Clover can be introduced 
with success; lib. per acre is a good seeding. Good results have been obtained with 
^Ib. per acre. 

Fog Grass: Everyone knows of this, and for cither high or low ground it is liard to 
beat. Chicory gives quite good results. Fhalaris is not worth bothering about for a 
few years; it is hard to establish. For sowing an area of new ground T recommend 
Slbs. of Subterranean Clover, lib. Clustered Clover, and 41bs. Fog Grass. This mixture 
was sown with only 2)lbs. Subterranean Clover, together with a cover crop of Algerian 
Oats on 200 acres of ground that had been fallowed for 18 months and had the best 
lesults I have ever had. There is no doubt fallowing pays—the longer it is left turned 
over, within reason, the better. 
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None of the foregoing grasses and clovers do well without superphosphate. The 
first year use 2cwts. per acre; in fact, 3cwts. would not be wasted. The second 
year 1 bag per acre, and after that as much as can be afforded. In applying the 
superphospliate use the box«typc spreader. It is slower, but makes a far tnore even 
joib than the spinner. Graze lightly the first year to give the pasture a chance to seed 
itself. 

It is surprising the opinion that many piople living outside this district have of 
Mount Compass. Many believe it all hungry white sand, suitable only for kangaroos. 
Besults already obtained in this district should alter their opinion. It is often said 
in reference to this dstrict that one wants a small fortune to ^o any good. It is peculiar 
that there have been instances hc're of men with practically unlimited capital who have 
not made a success of their pioperiies, whereas seme of the best properties are owned 
by men who have started with nothing and have had to make money off their properties 
before they could si)ond it. 

On the remaining 200 acres of scrub 160 wethers are grazed, changing them in and 
out of the scrub on to the grass. Although the wethers are by no means fat, they are 
in good strong condition, and they cut light fleeces of very attractive wool. Last year 
it was sold for 15i|d. a lb. These wethers give some return fromthe scrub land. The 
value of the scrub as roughage for stock cannot bo overestimated. 

The grubber plays an all-important part in clearing scrub in this district, because 
no matter how well tJio land is cultivated, you always have Yaoc.a and Titree to grub 
afterwards, as well os shoots to knock off. Another point to consider is the provision 
of hay paddocks. These are absolutely necessary, and the sooner one grubs an area 
in proportion to the size of the farm, the bettor. 

In conclusion, I would like to comment on the wonderful way in wliich the older 
established settlers in Mount Compass go out of their way to assist any new comer 
who goes to them for advice. Things are pointed out at once, which have taken them 
years of experience to find out, and it must have saved many new settlers many pounds 
besides preventing them from starting out on WTong lines. 

SUGGESTIONS FOB GREATER CONTROL OF NOXIOUS WEEDS. 

[F. C. Keen, Port Elliot:] 

The time is long overdue when more serioms attention should be given by all Govern¬ 
ments to staying the spread of noxious weeds. The Agricultural Journals and Gazettes, 
as well as the leading daily papers of nearly all States, have given much space to the 
consideration of this serious question, yet the weeds continue to spread. The latest 
effort of the New South Wales Government is to offer a large sum of money to the 
person or persons who can find a practical method of destroying Skeleton Weed, that 
has threatened ruin to somo of the best agricultural land. 

In all States m.nny of the older settled parts have one or more useless weeds. If 
greater precautions arc not taken by settlers in new country, weeds will surely find 
their way into every settled part. The agents for distributions are so many,,and stock 
are moved so quickly and such long distances, th.n,t it is a simple matter for a new 
district to be invaded. Skeleton Weed was not taken much notice of on its first 
appearance in New South Wales. To-day it is an enemy proving to be a great mis¬ 
fortune to agriculturists. 

For new districts the matter of importance is that those weeds be recognised early 
and destroyed or reported. If children knew more about weeds they could help in the 
reporting or destruction of these enemies. Even in the city, the park lands and . Vacant 
allotments would not grow any new noxious weeds if school children were taught the 
importance of recognising or destroying useless and dangerous plants. For many 
years the Agricultural Departments of the various States—^through their Journale-^ 
have illustrated many of the weeds and methods of destructioa. This information 
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could bo made still further use of, if the State Agricultural Departments pooled all 
the illustrations in their possession with the information regarding same. This matter 
is of sufticient importance for the Oonijnonweallh Govorninent to br .asked to boar the 
expense of compiling a ‘^Noxious. Weed Reference Book*’ suitable to all; schools in 
the Commonwe.'Uth, and it would liolp boys and girls to grow up in a knowledge of the 
inconvenience and danger that can be caused by allowing noxious weeds to go 
unnoticed. 

Those weeds spread slowly but surely. The great aim should be, first to stop the 
spread of the w’eeds already established in older districts, to neiv areas, and secondly, to 
keep Avatch for suspicious x^lnnts, and not to allow n(‘W varieties to get a hohl. Chil¬ 
dren can be helping agents in the war on noxious weeds. Why not let them helpt 
Tliey also will reap the benefit. This tnatt(*r is of sufficient importance to ask the 
Advisory Board to request the combined Goveriimcmts of the Cominonwcialth to unite 
in an endeavour to publish a ‘‘Noxious Wood Reference Book” for the use of the 
T^ducation D»*partnients of all States of the Common wealth. 

HOW TO MAKE FABMXNO PAY. 

IH. A. Eckert, jun., Belvidere.] 

Anyone with free land and a useful banking account, say £100, may hope, even with 
these continuous bad times, to keep his head above water, but to those who are unfor¬ 
tunate enough to be handicapped with big mortgages, low rainfall and long-distance 
freight, their best plan would be to give up farming. 

Coming back to conditions in the Belvidere district, wliich includes handy markets 
and shorter freight, a useful if patchy rainfall, and fairly good country, it may 
perhaps be possible to profitably pursue a system of mixed farming. Undoubtedly 
there are several farmers who, with a useful inheritance and great physical and brain 
capacity, are more than holding their own. More are stationary and probably some 
are slipping back. 

Xjooking at the world’s position at present and for some years past, it seems that 
farmers must give that great industry that they have always so much looked upon as 
a hobby and livelihood, namely, “wheat growing,considerably less thought than 
before. Tlu^ lamentable price is no inducement for them to continue. Growers have 
held on witii much hope for so long that at last they must admit that with the utmost 
economy and best production they cannot even possibly hope to make it pay. There¬ 
fore they must tuin tlieir attentions elsewhere. 

Australia’s world-wide reputation for wool and more latterly for lambs wdll natur¬ 
ally turn attention to sheep. Their returns are more continuous, the expenditure less, 
and the labour more congenial. However, care must be taken to restrict outputs to 
something like world requirements. Cows are a standby that is at times very useful, 
if not altogether payable. In conjunction with pigs they are worth some consideration, 
and no farm would be complete without a dock of fowls, from which farmers should 
strive to have enough to pay the grocery bill. 

To turn attention more to stock will require more attention being paid to pastures 
and fodder. In trying to detect the best farmers’ methods, one finds without 
exception that they have good stacks of hay. Always, even in drought times, they have 
more than ample for their own requirements, and are never afraid to cut those acres 
of their crops that would produce the golden grain. Hay is a wonderful standby, and 
ensilage—although so frequently given prominence—appears to bo rather beyond 
local conditions. It has never been practised with anyone in this district with success. 
However, oats and other grains can bo.stored cheaply and effectively for tiding the 
stock over the dry and troublesome April to July period. 

The later practice of sowing fodder for stack has met with general success, if 
sown early on light soil, for the first and most useful picking, and a crop sown on. 
the firmer soils, which will continue to thrive in the winter months, will be equally 
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effectivic. A little barley sown early on light soil will give good results; the same 
applies to oats. However, taking the whole of the winter and spring period into 
consideration, oats are easily the best. From the cereal crops farmers must try to 
get the best results from stubble with more oats and barley. Stubble feed may quite 
truthfully be said to be worth double. 

A crop of peas makes wonderful feed for all edasses of stock, and will provide a good 
field for early greenstuff to follow on; it will improve pasture land with loss expense 
and more benefit than any other crop, and in the event of a revival of wheat prices, 
the land would be almost equal to fallow. Particularljr is the pea crop valuable for 
elLlianciag stock-carrying capacity. Peas arc easily and cheaply grown. I.iand ploughed 
in June and sown with (iOlbs. or 701bs. of super., together with 701bs. of seed, will 
return a big growth of straw, which if not reaped for grain will make excellent feed 
^ if raked into rows before the straw is discoloured. The latter is one of the chief 
faults with peas; the straw generally discolours w'hen the grain ripens, and it is 
imperative that they be raked into rows, preferably in the morning before the straw 
is too brittle. They will be ready to stack immediately, if anyone has the time and 
BufiScient labour. 

One of the chief objects, if farming is to pay, is to utilise every minute to, the 
best advantage; try to do any work in what is called slack time, and so save time 
in the busier periods of the year. 

Much can be accomplished in this way in the destruction of rabbits* and noxious 
weeds. Overhaul machinery, wells, and windmills and erect feeding conveniences for 
stock, fences, &c., all of which will dissipate valuable time if it has to be contended 
with during seeding or harvest. There are many valuable points to be learnt about 
stock on farms, many of which will only come by hard experience. The first neces- 
sity is to find out what stock can be kept comfortably. Overstocking is a burden, 
and understocking a waste. Breeding one’s own stock pays best. Even if a certain 
class of stock becomes unprofitable, it is always advisable to keep enough on hand 
to breed back should the market take a turn for the better. By having the farm 
rather understocked, one may bo able, with a little judgment, to turn oTFcr almost any 
class of stock at a profit, but by not having sufficient feed one would have to .be down 
to the same basis as a dealer and rely solely on brain work and judgment. 

It is impossible to make farming pay without wide experience, efficient plant, 
effective marketing, funds to work on and 12 hours each day of hard and brainy work, 
and living with the strictest economy. 

TBEEiS FOB SHELTEB AND TIMBEB FOB INMAN VAI.LEY AND 

WAITPINOA. 

[J. W. Crompton, Port Elliot.] 

In these districts there is a very large proportion of land that will not grow more, 
than a limited variety of plants. The cause of this is mainly the tightly packed 
glacial clay or the proximity of solid rock to the surface, which latter is usually a less 
limiting cause. 

Shelter from plauts seems always to be preferred to artificial shelter by stock. 
Trees as a rule do not make such good shelter in cold weather as hedges. Any farm 
animal will get under the lee of a hedge that is dense to the ground and high enough, 
in preference to a tree that is not dense to the ground. The ordinary tree only reduces 
the force of the wind some distance to leeward; there is draught under trees. There¬ 
fore a patch or belt of trees with a hedge to windward has a greater shelter value than 
trees dotted about, both in cold and hot weather. 

Moreover, trees so much reduce pasture growth and crops that it *8 advisable to 
have patches of trees and full areas of absolute clearing. A flock of sheep will often 
crowd into the shade of one tree, although there is another tree 100 yards away. If 
there is a patch of trees the flock spreads in comfort in hot days, and in cold weather 
they will get more shelter near the lee side of a patch and more sBll ne«r a hedge. 
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If protected, Bndlea and Wormwood make very good hedges. Both are frostproof. 
Wormwood seems capable of growing on almost uny soil, but it piefers sand. Bndlea, 
however, profeis loose soil. Wlieie subsoil and clinuite aie suitable, H only needs pro¬ 
tection for about 10 years. After that it would stop a bull, and its lieight and 
overhang nniake it ideal 

Bamboos are very good and make a useful growth almost unywlieie. The oi dinary 
White Spanish bamboo grows well on alluvial soil and the Vuriegatod grows moie dense 
than the White on sandy slopes. It is denser down low, but not so tall. Bamboos, how¬ 
ever, need permanent protection, and they have a food value. A belt of native scrub 
with Yaccus will supply a very good shelter in both cold and hot weather. As |a rule, 
ewes and lambs ^void it for fear of foxes, and like other hedge plants, the animals 
will ultimately kill all undergrowth. 

Tub Pines. 

Of the evergreen imported trees suitable for cold and wet weather the pines seem 
to be easily the best, though olives might be tiied Olives must be piotected; they 
are slower to grow, and only limey soils are suitable. I have tried Canary, Aleppo, 
and Maritiuie, but the Irmgnts is porhaiis the best of all. The M^aritime is a little 
slow at hrsx, but very hardy. The Canary Pine is a handsome tree and long liver. 
It grows very slowly for many yeais and does not spread. 

The Aleppo is common to almost the whole of the State. It needs a warm climate 
and a deep moist subsoil, and under these conditions it is a beautiful long-lived tiee. 
It is a better timber tiee, and better for firewood than Insignis or Maritime 

The Cypro*«s is similar to the Aleppo as timber and lives long. It has dense foliage, 
but grows slowly. 

Insignis and Maritime timbeis are very much alike and aie useful for buMer and 
fruit boxes and where a non-splitting wood is wanted. They both have a tendency to 
shrink and lack the ability to stand v>cather. Canary Island pine produces an extra 
strong and good timber. It is evt*n stronger than Oregon. 

Another evergreen that is especially suited to saline sand is the Lagtma/ria, It grows 
well on the coast. The Norfolk Island Pine has an attractive appearance, but is not 
suitable for shade when young. These pines need a lot of care and water for the first 
few years. 

Deciduous trees are not necessarily the best shade trees, but they allow the sun to 
filter through when warmth is wanted and are vory suitable for planting on the eastern 
or south-eastern side of sheds and yards. 

There is a very large variety of these that suit alluvial soil, but there are fewr that 
will do on a tight subsoil. For bad subsoil the pear will often grow| to a big size and 
provide good shade. Select a strong growing variety and plant the graft joint well 
below soil level. If on the farm there is a patch of wet land and the water is not 
required the risk of sheep-worms and fluke will be reduced if it is drained. Establish a 
pear tree on that spot and it vvill be dry for most of the summer. If the wet patch is 
too large for a pear tree a patch of Coik Elms might b© excellent. Do not plant these 
trees near a garden, but only where animals can keep the suckers imder control. 

English Elms would do instead, but they are not so hardy and neither will they stand 
heavy sea winds. Weeping willows will make good giowth if the wind is well broken. 
Those three are all fodder trees. 

The Elms arc mentioned as suckering, but this can be greatly reduced by growing 
them from cuttings that have had all ibuds below the soil carefully cut off before 
planting. Elms should be planted in the comers of yards, especially shcepyords. They 
make a remarkably dense shade even when very young, the timber is a tough non¬ 
splitting useful wood, and the tree lives for hundreds of years. 

In very many eases the native tree that originally grew in that exact locality is the 
best tree to plant or to keep. The best of the local trees for this is the Bluegum, but 
Scrub Stringy has grovm from a seedling to 1ft. in diameter in 20 years. 
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HILLS BRANCHES, LENSWOOD, 22iid AUGUST, 1986. 

ESTABLISHING A DAIB7 FABM IN THE HILLS DISTBIOT AND 801CB 
OF THE COSTS FEBTAINING THERETO. 

[J. C. Blakely, Cherry Qardensfl 

Much of the land in the Hills Districts in its natural state carries heavy Blue Gums 
on one slope, heavy Stringy Bark on the other elevation, with big Bed Gums on the 
lower slopes and fiats, and with no scrub. This land does not produce a milk producing 
fodder even during the best seasons of the year but it provides a hard, fibrous 
roughage, which is beneficial to stock that have access to succulent feed such as clover, 
rye, Phalaris tuberosaf Kikuyu grass or ensilage. 

The Blue Gum land is hard on the surface with the clay not far below, and with a 
percentage of small iron-stone quartz. The Stringy Bark ground has a decided advan¬ 
tage over the Blue Gum. The surface is looser with a fair thickness, of muheh, no 
doubt brought about by the more fibrous and softer nature of the bark, which during 
centuries has allowed it to decay and form a very valuable depth of surface mulch. 
This surface mulch is essential to the establishment of Subterranean Clover, which 
should always be the pioneer crop in any pasture establishment, owing to its ability 
to enrich the soil with nitrogen. The nitrogen content of virgin Stringy Bark land 
is not altogether negligible as it is in Blue Gum, oiwing to the mulch containing what 
is known as scrub or organic nitrogen. 

The most economical way to clear the land is with a 25-ton monkey grubber costing 
£34, pulling the trees over. Arrange with a reliable wood carter with a large lorry, 
and give him the wood. Draw up a contract for the wood to bo cut and neatly stacked 
and carted from the property within a given tilmo; the carter to put up a cash deposit, 
the deposit and any wood remaining over the stated i^riod to be forfeited by him 
and retained by the land-owner for non-fulfilment of the terms of the agreement. Do 
not cart the wood yourself. A holding cannot be developed while carting with a 
small lorry. 

The removal of the stumps and the filling in of the holes will entail a fair amount 
of time and labour. The burning of the stumps and tops should be done with care 
so that no great lieat will be created on any one spot; having this point in view the 
stumps must be sleighed to one spot for burning, preferably some hole or hollow such 
as an old saw pit. 

Two good horses each costing £15 will be requiked. The ground is now ready for 
the spring tooth cultivator, costing £6. The Cultivator should be put down to work the 
grround crossways to a depth of 2m,, the cultivating being done as early as possible to 
enable sowing early in May, applying 2cwts. of super and lOlbs. of Subterranean Clover 
per acre. This should be lightly harrowed with the back of the harrows only. The 
above method is essential with Blue Gum ground, whereas it is possible on Stringy Bark 
ground with a good surface mulch to establish clover without cultivation. 

In the second year, apply Ifcwts. super per acre, third year l^cwts., and Icwt. super 

per year thereafter. The cost of super and seed for the first three years will be 25s 
per acre. 

Six lambing ewes were carried per acre £or five months on one plot. It is in its 
fou^ year, and the nitrogen content of the soil is now sufficient for further progress 
in the pasture scheme; that is;the introduction of Perennial Eye and Phalaris tuberosa 
A good way to teU if the clover paddock is ready for rye is by the growth of Soft 
Brome, Ac. 

Purchase stock when feed is available and the increase of feed must be there 
Wore the herd or flock ia added to. Do not look upon the feed in the spring or 
flash of the season and measure the herd by it, or they wiU fail during the lean months 
There is only one way to eeonomieaUy handle the pasture and that is to feed closely 
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while in its early growth, closing certain paddocks off early in September for hay and 
ensilage. 

A mowing machine costing about £30 will be required. The handling of a good 
.clover growth has often been spoilt in curing. The general opinion is not to put it in 
the stack loo green, but this is a fallacy. I)o not put it in the stack wet. The 
hay maker should realise that it is the leaf of the clovei- which contains the highest 
percentage of protein, and that is what the dairy cow requires. A hay shed and a 
10 cow milking shed is necessary and will cost £<>0. Chaffed Meadow Hay provides 
a more balanced or staple diet during winter and early spring, when the grazing 
is watery and over succulent. Early winter growths of green feed can be had, by 
sowing with the first rains on fallow, cereal rye, (?apc Barley, wheat, and oats. 

A good haystack is worthy of a good roof, and in a district with la heavy rainfall 
is a necessity. 

Ensilage. 

Another way to provide for the lean months is by the manufacture of silage. The 
most popular method is the stack curing process, the others being a pit or above the 
ground silo. I hav<' tried both stiick and pit. preferring the pit owing to less labour 
in iiJling and no wastage as in the case with the stack method. 1 selected a site 
on sloping ground, where by sinking a circular hole lift, in diameter by 15ft. 
deep I was able to build up the earth another 3ft., making a pit 18ft| deep. A 
liin. pipe was placed intlie centre of the liole, ami sivured at the to]» and bottom, 
an arm being attached which would revolve, giving the radius of a circle 10ft. in 
diameter. It will bike 3,000 second hand hard bricks at £2 10s. per 1,000 including 
cartage, making a single brick wall 15ft. high, with 3ft. of double brick at the 
top. The 15ft. was laid with lime mortar and the double brick work with cement. 
Whilst the bricks are l)eiiig laid, dry sand should be run in behind the bricks to 
fill the cavities Iw'tween the earth and the bricks. Three bags of lime and two bags 
of cement, costing 258. were used. The total cost of material was £8 158. This 
pit will store between 40 and 50 tons of ensilage. 

To weigh down the material, cover the surface with fiat slabs fitting neatly, giving 
a small clearance to the brick work, then apply 3 tons of logs and stones. I prefer 
to chaff all green stuff, maize, cereals, etc., into the pit, which saves a lot of waste 
when feeding. 

To the cost of equipment must be added a chaff cutter, £28, 4^ li.p. oil engine, £00, 
also sdme transport unit to cart hay and ensilage. The 30 cwt. motor truck is the 
most popular, and is generally put to all uses. 

CULTIVATION OF LANP AND ROTATION OF CROPS IN THE 
CLARENDON DISTRICT. 

[A. A. Harper, Olaremlon.] 

The first item of importance is to have the team and machinery in good condition, 
so that there will l>o no delay when Hie time comes for a start. Whatever tlie land 
may be, new or old, it should be fallowed in Septemben, while the ground is soft^ 
Plough to Sin. deep if sub-soil will allow it, and not moue than lOin. to lO^^in. 
furrows. That will turn over in a nice position to work down. If turning over 
a 12in. or 13 in. furrow, it will go too flat, and the harrows will not break it so 
well. Harrow it down before it gets too dry or too wet, land always works best 
when it is freshly ploughed. Cultivate in October and again in December, plough 
in February and harrow. Cultivate in. April and harrow, run sheep over it when 
in a dry condition, and replough at the end of June or the beginning of Jiily> 
and plant. 

It is I roposed to deal separately with each year’s cropping oporatioi-’s. The ciop 
recommended for fallow is pease. Pease do as well on fallow as wheat or oats, and 
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a 50 per cent, better lmr\ 08 t will be obtained by sowing pease on old land. The amonnt 
of seed should be 3 bushels to the acre, together with licwt. of Basie Slag^ it 
sboul ^ be drilled sufficiently deep to be covered nicely; then harrowed off and rolled. 

Jtarveatwg .—The crop should be cut when in a yellow stage; it may cause a little* 
more inconvenience in cutting, but it is worth while because all the pease can be 
gathered. In cutting, roll into even reasonably tight roUs^ just large enough for 
one man to handle, and place them in straight rows across the paddodc jao that 
the team when carting can drive along the side. This saves travelling around the 
paddock to collect the harvest. The carting should be executed as soon as possible 
and threshed to procure a good sample. One small team with 2 men for carting, 
and 4 men with 2 horses and a roller in a yard comprises a good working kit. 
They should clean up the crop at fairly short intervals in case of a change in iweather 
conditions. 

Second Year. 

Presuming that the stubble has been cleaned up with sheep; cultivate and harrow 
in February, plough in April to the depth of Sin to. 4in. and harrow, recultivate 
at the end of May or early in June, and drill with 2b^idi. of /wheat, and Icwt. 
Basic Slag per acre. The wheat recommended is either Warden or Coral, or if a mixed 
crop is desired, Ibush. of wheat and libush. of oats, together with the quantity of 
Slag before-montioned. Drill sufficiently deep to cover the seed. Whan the crop 
is 2in. or Sin. high, a light roller run over it will do good. The cutting diould 
take place when the grain is in a doughy stage, and it should be put into stooks as 
soon as it is cut, so that bleaching will not take place. The sise of the stooks for 
good working in an average crop should be about SO riieaves. Cart it after it has 
been cut about a fortnight if the weather conditions are suitable, and feed off the 
stubble with sheep. 

Third Year. 

Plough the laud in February, and leave it turned up to the sun until the ffrst 
rain, and then harrow. In April, cultivate, harrow in the rough, and roll. Plough 
in May and drill in 21 bush, of oats with lewt. of Basic Slag, not too de^ly; 
roll when the crop is 2in. or 3dn. high,, cut when the oats are in a yellow stage, 
etook when cut—^in about 20 sheaves. Cart in from 2 to S wedm if weather permits. 
Should rain fall prior to the time of seeding, run the harrows over the land, but 
under no circumstances should this operation bo done while the land is boggy or 

dry and dusty. _ 

THE CASE FOB THE BiAN ON THE LAND. 

[M. J. Vickers, Lenswood and Forest Bange.] 

This paper has been written in defence of the man on the land, because of the 
resentment which has been recently directed against him, when he has been forced to 
ask for some assistance. He was asked to produce more and is now being condemned 
for doing so. Australia’s partial lecoverj is due to its exports of primary produce, 
which although of relatively low value, amount to huge totals on account of their 
immense volume. These reports prove that the primary producer is working harder 
than ever—growing twice the amount of goods to offset the poor price. A producer 
is not even recognised ns an authority in his own business because he never claims to 
be one. So long as ho dgures in the public imagination as a dull, hard-working 
labourer he is selling his dignity and self recqsect for something less than a mess of 
pottage. As a matter of fact he is no such person—^the great mass of them do more 
thinking than the average man and be, who without so much aa the rudiments at 
what is erroneouriy called education, has succeeded in agriculture, has more sense, more 
honouraible wisdom of real life and more courage to face its bad weather, emergencies, 
etc., than the city man, even though he be a university graduate. But the real producer 
never adds one cubit to his own stature, titongh it may be deserved. 
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The shippers talk down to the growners nntil the growers feol liko country school 
boys who have grown old without making the last grade. They speak with that same 
air of blissful authority that a childless parson or maiden lady shows when they are 
advising real parents how to bring up their children. If we would only gee up and 
talk back and compel their attention we may iire the imagination of the people with 
a sense of us and what we need and deserve my be granted with some of the fervour 
we bestow’ upon more spectacular heroes. 

The grower does not defend himself from the talkers and writers, but they are the 
men who have built the worlds nourished it and held it together in peace and war for 
ages and perish unhonoured and unsung because such people lack the endless use of 
their tongues. Theirs is the silent eloquence of work well done, of adversities and 
hardships bravely endured, like a season of bad weather. They are so absorbed in the 
labour of life that they fail to acquire the spoken art of interpreting themselves. 

The world has now changed. The power of speech has become tyrannical. It is the 
front page method of controlling the public mind and determining the policies which 
control every circumstance in civilisation. Therefore, for a man not to speak and 
contend for his rights and his own point of view, is for him not to vote on his own 
fate. Every other class of men and workers has recognised this fact sooner than the 
producers. The fact is that tilling the soil through the ages has produced a jtsychie 
effect upon the minds of these men. It is a vocation, the first and oldest. The evidence 
of this fact is that all other men abandon an unprofitable profession, and the industrial 
worker will invariably leave his job for one that pays better, but in this country, in 
every country, age after age, men bred to the land stay on it, even to the point of 
starvation. Sweat of their brows in the open, whether it pays or not, and barring the 
flotsam and jetsam of them, they can no more be divorced from it by failures and 
poverty than will an artist give up painting because he cannot sell his pictures. 

Although modern civilisation enables most of the population to live in the cities, 
every man retains a rudimentary instinct for the land, even though for two or three 
generations his people have been born and bred to city pavements. But tho^ could not, 
and would not endure the plainness and quietness of such a life if they tried. It is 
an instinct—and that instinct to return is like the appendix—a lost ligament in living! 
Still they feel the pain of it occasionally, and mistake it for a craving for the country. 
But with the producer, that first enchantment of the soil is still so strong that he has 
remained unconscious of it, whilst the world which determines his fate and fortune has 
changed and left him still as inarticulate as he was a hundred years ago, when there 
was no such need as now for putting on the defensive and offensive of loud speaking 
to save himself from his critics. New ground cannot be cleared by talking—no man 
ever acquired an eloquent use of words by ploughing a field. He cannot change the 
weather by addressing the winds that control it. His good sense consists in preparing 
against floods and droughts. He becomes the student of the earth, of tlio life of seeds 
and plants. Nothing written—all secrets of the air and soil are to be learned by 
experience, no matter how many books on agriculture he may have read. Whatever 
his faults or limitations, he lias learned enough and worked hard enough from the 
beginning to feed and clothe mankind, which is more than could have b(*en done by 
any other class of man. 

The producer is a great man and does not know it, consequently, tlie rest of the 
community does not know it either. He has become- the victim of his own modesty and 
silence. This is the reason why so many designing and officious people pre^sumo to give 
him advice. He never says anything—not in public. The world has talked itself 
generally out of a sense of responsibility and wants to make the producer responsible. 
Let a fool get a fatal facility for words and he uill talk his head off, giving a wise 
man advice if the wise man keeps silent. Thus they are about to mortgage the 
producers’ self-consciousness, with the inferiority complex. His position is not peculiar 
to him, it is his outrageous patience and silence under so much provocation that in 
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peculiar to him. In every walk of life it is the fellow who cannot achieve who appoints 
himself the critic of those who can. 

An author can outdo his critics by writing another book or a painter by 
Ipttintmg another picture^ut the producer has no such opportunity for interpireting 
hinwftlf and his works. Up to the present time his only way of reach the public is 
the anonymous one of producing the broad that feeds it and this is all taken for 
granted. 

The producer by his silence has made himself too easy to be absorbed. He has not 
disagreed with his critics enough to be even interesting. All people returning from 
England think it is their duty to bring our fruit export into the headlines of the paper 
as a bad news item, even tliough the}' may not know fruit, or even have seen it. They 
stand up Jind c^ist thesr faults like an unpaid account—^yot nobody talks back. 

Writers, speakers, &c., all kinds of intellectual people are invited to address 
appreciative Jiudicn<*,(?8, but does anybody ever invite an honest producer to deliver a 
lecture on agriculture? They do not. Some of the best educated men in this country 
are farmers, but in the colleges, agriculture is taught by men who Have studied it 
in books and laboratories. There is good in it, hut there is no one among that learned 
body to tetich from that best school—experience—^the subtle and temperamental difference 
between theory and practice or to inspire students with the courage it takes to work 
out their own salvation in spite of earth, weather, and all the vicissitudes that are 
ever dogging us. Agricultural schools would turn out more working farmers and not 
80 many agriculturists, if e^vn they were given lectures by real producers. 


OONIFEBS. 

[W. J. Bishop, Lenswood.] 

The name Conifer is descriptive of the plant '^cone^^—the shape of the fruit and 
^'ferous^'—^bearing, thus all cone bearing plants are classiiied us Conifers. Gone 
bearing and cone shaped, this majestic family ranges from the mighty Redwood—^the 
giant of all forest trees, to the dainty Betinosporas, Biotas and Thuyas, which grace 
rock gardens. But whether giant or dwarf, all are characteristically beautiful. 
Besides being noted for their undoubted beauty, Conifers,are also the most useful and 
widely known of all timber trees. Referring to them by their common names the 
Allowing is a list that forces one to realise tliat this claim is well founded: Oregon 
Pine, Baltic Fir, Canadian Spruce, Redwood, Cedar, Kauri and Rimu Pine of New 
Zealand and the locally grown pines, Insignis oi\ Kadiata. Although the timber value 
of these trees makes them indispensable, there are numerous by-products also. Of 
these the most important is paper pulp, and when one thinks of the mighty power of 
the press tfvday, one realises how truly prophetic Shakespeare was when he spoke of 

Tongues in Tribes, artificial silk and synthetic wool are two other widely used 
products that claim the pine tree as their origin. 

From resin is obtained turpentine, varnish and Stockholm tar, and from yet another 
Conifer—the Juniper, is distilled the useful epirit—gin. 

Before the trees can bo put to these several uses it means in most instances that 
they have to be felled, but they can serve still other useful purposes while atanding. 
The main one, ttnd this concerns both ordiadist and stockowner, is for breakwinds 
and hedges. Conifers are ideal for this purpose. Evergreen, and with spreading 
branches from the ground levels upwardsy they make a dense wind break. The larger 
growing varieties quickly attain a height of from 50 to 100 feet, and if a lower hedge 
is required, numerous varieties can be had and kept trimmed from heights varying 
from 3 to 20 feet. These hedges are most ornamental, and offer a wide range in botii 
colour and form. 
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Practically without exception, the vast range of these useful trees flourish in any 
country where Stringy-Bark growns naturally, and most of them also do well in Ghim 
country. 

While in no way wishing to detract from the merits of native timber, because all 
trees are useful and beautiful, the Conifers could be featured much more generally. 
JSoinc varieties in particular are very rapid growers and mature <juickly, and in a 
given tune make more super feet per acre in good Stringy-Bark country, than any 
other timber trees. Australia herself is almost barren of Native Conifers. The 
Oallitris—the family which includes the Murray Pine—is the only genus of the Southern 
mainland. Tasmania is the home of Dacrydinm Fro/riklmi —the Huon Pine, now almost 
completely cut out. In Queensland, there are one or two species of Araucaria of which 
the Hoop Pine is most widely known, and New Zealand is the home of the ftunous 
Kauri Pine and the New Zealand Bimu procorpa. These, with the Dammara (mstralis 
Araumriae, of which the Norfolk Island Pine and the Monkey Puzzle tree— Araucaria 
imhneato —of (3hili constitute the main varieties of the Southern Hemisphere. In the 
Northern Hemisphere the position is very much different. There, the Conifer reigns 
supreme. The Abies piceas^of Northeni Europe and America are the main source of 
supply for the soft-wood timbers of the world. Lower down in Northern Africa, India, 
China and America the Cedar flourishes, and in California the Redwoods Sequoia 
gipnnifa and sempervirens have their habitat. The Oryptomeria is the principal tree 
of .lapan, and Pinus —^he tnie pine—is scattered all over the Northern Hemiphere. 

When one considers the unbounded uses for these trees Jind remember that one and 
all of the varieties motioned will flourish in our Hills Districts, they should bo put to 
a much greater use tlian is the case at present. 

There is one great enemy to all trees—Pines in particular—and that is the bush fire 
menat'c, but if lamlholders of the llilla became tree minded, and planted them exten- 
sivcIn —and to grow trees is to love them—the risk of bnshfires would be greatly 
minimised, and with the intelligent clearing and burning of fire breaks, it would be 
safe to prophecy that serious outbreaks—most often caused by thoughtlessness and 
carelessness—^would cease to exist. 


Grubbing^ 

IS A ONE MAN JOB 


FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRY. ^ 
SHCMTOR HEAD-HIGH. THE ENORMOUS-POWER OFA 

AAONKEY GPUBBER 

EASILY ACCOMPLISHES THE TASK. 

Removing the most stubborn obstacles cleanly, with most roots intact 
Easy to handle, simple to Operate, expeditious—^its only need, regular oiling. 
The Standard equipment will dean up everything over 1} acres from one 
anchorage. 

Each part designed for simplicity, easy bandling«and long trouble-free service. 

A TIME SAVER AND PROFIT AAAKER 

AOEUIOE STOCKISTS—Attstnlislan Implimml C*.. C«lto«, jmw ft Pwt.ii, Narb Scarta U<„ 
McPhinoiu Pty. Ltd., Switli Aininlin Fwwn* tlntai. ... 

TREWHELLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRBNTHAM, VIC 
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jpoHMAii OF 

DADtT AND PABM PBOBHOE BCABJEETS. 


Messrs. A. W. Sandpord & Co. Limited, reported on 1/10/35:— 

Butter. —^Butter production through September was satisfactory and the tonnage 
was greater than for many years past. Fortunately rains were received at opportune 
times throughout the month and, therefore, the feed came along nicely. Owing to the 
fact of our having obtained first prize at the Ad^aide Show for butter wMeh had 
been six weeks in cold storage, a strong demand continues with us both locally and 
for overseas. The London market is BtUl firming and, as we have selling avenues 
in aU parts of Britain, consignors are assured of best results. Local rates were 
without chaugt*, being:--C'hoicost eroaiiKTy fresh butter in bulk, Is, 2td. per pound; 
prints and delivery extra (this price is for local sale only and, under the quota system, 
the equalised price manufacturers will receive will be Is. Ofd. per pound, on which basis 
payments to cream suppliers will be calculated); separator lines, from lOid. to Hid. 
per pound for choicest; stores, 6d. to 8d. per pound (these prices are subject to 
equaUsation levies). 

Cheese. —The output at present from the factories in the South-East is higher than 
for several years past and it looks now as though rScord quantities will result. 
Fortunately the London market appreciates the quality of the South Australian cheese 
and is asking for additional supplies. Shipments are goinjg forward each week so that 
the stocks are being kept nicely cleared. There was a firming in the price of matured 
cheese owing to stocks now being considerably reduced. Bates are:—^Large and medium, 
from 9id. per pound; loaf, from lOd. per pound at store door, delivery extra; semi- 
matured and matured, Is. to Is. O^d. per pound. 

£(}os.—Production has gone forward rapidly during the last few weeks, the milder 
weather no doubt assisting in this respect. Exporting to London continues, but only 
the very highest grade wiU pass the inspectors, and there is a considerable proportion 
of the consignments which are not suitable and these have to be manufactured into 
egg pulp. Values are:—Ordinary country eggs, fair average quality, 5d. per dozen net; 
long distance rail or shipping eggs lower; selected new laid, clean eggs, fulhsized, lO^d. 
to lid. per dozen net. 

Bacon. —The turnover throughout the month was satisfactory, but has now lessened 
with the incoming of warm weather. Hams and bacon factory sraallgoods on the other 
hand have improved in demand and values firmed:—^Best quality sides, 9id. to 9|d. 
per pound; middles, O^d. to lOd.; heavy middles, 8d. to 8id.; rolls 8d. to 8^d.; hams, 
Is. 2d. to Is. 3d.; cooked, Is. 4d. per pound; lard, bulk, 5d. to 5-Jd., prints 6d. to fiAd. 
per pound. 

Almonds. —Only limited quantities were marketed throughout the month and these 
sold readily at quotations:—Softshells and Brandis, S^d. to 9id.; hardshells, 5d. to 
5id.; kernels. Is. 9^d. to Is. lOid. per pound. 

Honet*—T here are still vciy heavy stocks held in some merchants' hands and this is 
overshadowing the market somewhat so that there seems little likelihood of increased 
prices. Quotations were unchanged but sales are slow:—^Prime quality clear extracted, 
2 H< to 2id. per pound; lower grades. Id. to 2d. per pound. 

Beeswax. —^Met with steady sale throughout the month although stocks were not 
heavy. Bates are:—Is. 4d. to Is. 4id. per pound accor^ng to quality. 

Live Poultry. —Auction soles are held every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday at our sole rooms which are in eveiy way the best equipped in the State. 
There was a strong demand experienced at each of the sales held, but during Show 
week supplies wore very short. There has been an improvement since, but much heavier 
quantities could be placed satisfactorily. We advise consigning. Crates loaned free 
on application. The following are prices realised:—^Prime roosters, 8s. 9d. to 4s. lOd.; 
nice conditioned cockerels, 3s. 4d. to Ss. 8d.; fair conditioned cockerels, 2s. 4d. to 38. 
Id.; chickens, lower; heavyweight hens, Ss. 3d. to Ss. 9d.; medium hens, 2 b. 8 d. to Ss.; 
light hens, 2s. to 2 b. 6 d.; eoume of pens of weedy sorts, lower; prime young Muscovy 
drakes, Ss. 8d. to Ss.; young Muscovy ducks, 2s. od. to 3s. 3d.; ordinary duxSs, Is. 3d. 
to 28. 3d.; ducklings,'lower; geese, 28. 6d. to 4 b.; goslings, lower; tuiikeys, good to 
prime conation, 8d. to 9d. per pound live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 6a. to 7id. 
per pound live weight; tu»qys, poor and crooked breasted, lower; pig^ns, 5d. to 
6 d. each. 

Potatoes.—^N ew season's, 18s. per cwt. 

Onions. —^Brown Spanish, 9b. per ewt. 
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mPOBTS AND EXPOBfS OF BBTflTS, FLANTS, ETC., DDBINO 
MONTH OF AUGUST. 1985. 


Imports. 




Apples (bushels). 

783 

Corms (package). 

1 

Apple custard (bushels) . 

6* 

Plants, fniit (package) . 

1 

Bananas (bushels) . 

.... 15.816 

Plants, ornamental (packages)- 

118 

Citrus— 


Seeds (packages) .. 

60 

Grape fruit (bushels). 

54 

Shrubs (packages) . 

5 

Oranges (bushels). 

3 

Trees, fruit (packages) . 

43 

Passion fruit (bushels). 

334 

Trees, ornamental (packages) ... 

3 

Paw Paws (bushels). 

8 

Wine casks (No.) . 

2,155 

Pineapples (bushels) . 

.... 1,263 



Nuts-^ 


Fumigated-' - 


Peanuts (bags) . 

.... 1.334 

Citrus— 


Peanut kernels (bags) . 

_ 61 

Grape Fruit (bushels) . 

53 

Popple (bags) . 

3 

Trees, fruit (packages) . 

28 

Beans (bushels) . 

94 

Wine casks (No.) . 

21 

Carrots (bags). 

4 



Cucumbers (bushels) . 

4 

Bejected — 


Onions (bags) . 

137 

Bananas (bushels) . 

21 

Potatoes (bags). 

.... 12,611 

Citrus—Oranges (bushel) . 

1 

Potatoes, sweet (bushels) . 

. 30 

Pineapples (bushels) . 

H 

Swedes (bags). 

53 

Beans (bushels) . 

2 

Bulbs (packages) . 

21 

Potatoes (bags). 

50 


Overseas, 

(State Law.) 

Wine casks (No.) . 1,267 Wine casks (No.) . 71 

Federal i^uarantive Act, 

Packages. Lbs. Packages. 

Seeds, &c. 8,438 l,560„S64 Handles .... 35 

Canes. 203 — Plants 2 

Tea chests. 1,855 — Timber. 271,881 


Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act, 



Packages. 



Packages. 

England. 



IVfalta.. 

Citrus— 



Grape fruit . 

8 


Grape fruit 

30 


l^emons .... 

2 


Oranges... 

... 100 


Oranges. 

70 

Netherlands, East 

Citrus— 


Germany. 



Indies 

Oranges.... 

20 


Oranges. 

3 


•Vegetables .. 

27 

India . 

.Apples .. 

884 

New Zealand. 

. Citrus— 



Citrus— 



Oranges.... 

...31,194 


Grape fruit . 

10 

Singapore . 

. Citrus— 



Lemons .... 

8 


Lemons ... 

1 


Oranges.* 

79 


•Vegetables ... 

33 


•Vegetables .... 

30 





Lbs. 

20 (No.) 

4,357,500 Sup. ft. 


♦ Potatoes excluded. 
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JOm»«AL QP AGBICULTUHB. [October, 10^. 


RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supidied by the Commonwealth Ifeteorologioal Uepartmeni, 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of and to the end of September, 1935, 
sJbo the average precipitation for Se ptember,and the average annual rainfall. 



Fab Nobth 
Oodnadatta .... 

Marree. 

Farina. 

Coidey. 

Beltana. 

UlifinuLn . 

Hookina . 

Hawker. 

Wilson. 

Gordon . 

Qnom . 

Port Augusta.... 

Bruce. 

Hammond. 

Wilmington .... 

Willowie . 

Ifelrose . 

Booleroo Centre 
PortOermein ... 

Wirrabara. 

Appila. 

Cradock . 

Carrieton. 

Johnbuig . 

Eurelia . 

Onoroo. 

Nackara . 

Black Rock. 

Oodlawirra. 

Peterborough.... 
Tongala. 


Ynnta . 

Waukaiinga 


Gookbum .. 
Broken Hill, 
N.S.W. .. 


[ ANT) Uppbb Nobtb. 
0-47 0-29 3 06 

10.3 0*43 3-38 

0-66 0*46 3 03 

0-80 0-64 2-53 

0-62 0-73 2-45 

0-90 1 05 3 09 

0-47 0-97 2-90 

0-69 M4 407 

0-47 1 08 3-96 

0-48 0-97 3*62 

115 1*31 5-37 

0-76 0*93 611 

0*88 0-96 4-37 

0*89 M8 4*84 

1-47 1*89 8*32 

0*74 1-43 5*76 

1*70 2*48 15*08 

1*01 1*70 8*68 

0*67 1*30 7*30 

1*32 2*18 11*77 

0*96 1*66 10*17 

. 0*44 1*02 3*33 

0*93 M9 5*81 

0*78 1*09 4*39 

Ml 1*33 4*83 

0*79 1 *27 6*27 

1*01 1*14 4*96 

0*83 1*26 5*77 

0*71 1*32 4*71 

1*00 1*43 6*92 

1*07 1*59 8*72 

NobtU’East. 

0*64 0*72 3*47 

1*03 0*66 3*39 

0*76 0*59 2*99 

0*69 0*60 2*01 


.. I 1*28 I 0*73 I 2*88 | 
Lowbb North. 


Port Pirie. 

Port Broughton. 

Bute. 

Laura. 

Galtowie . 

Jamestown. 

Gladstone. 

Crystal Brook ... 
Georgetown .... 

BedlM . 

£Mdlng . 

Gralnare. 

Yaoka . 

Koolunga . 

Snowtown. 


0-70 

1*40 

9*17 

0*87 

1*53 

10-93 

0*98 

1*66 

10*81 

1*34 

210 

12*22 

1*01 

202 

9*37 

1*22 

2 -] 2 

11*44 

102 

1-95 

11*10 

0-06 

1*76 

12*09 

0*84 

2*16 

11*21 

1*20 

1*82 

10*62 

1*31 

1*80 

13*69 

1*36 

2*44 

12*90 

1*26 

2*31 

12*31 

0*92 

1*78 

11*66 

0*88 

1*66 

10*49 

1*17 

1*69 

12*17 


Lowbb ^ 

Brinkworth. 

Blyth. 

Clare . 

Mintaro. 

Watervale. 

Auburn . 

Hoyleton. 

BaJaklava. 

Port Wakefield .. 
Terowie ........ 

Yaroowie. 

Hallett. 

Mount Bryan.... 

Kooringa. 

FarreirsFlat ... 

Wbbt 

Manoora . 

Saddleworth .... 

Marrabel. 

Riverton. 

Tarlee . 

Stockport . 

Hamley Bridge . 

Kapunda . 

Freeling. 

Greenock. 

Truro. 

Stockwell . 

Nuriootpa ...... 

Angaston. 

Tanunda. 

Lyndoch . 

Williamstown ... 


North— corUinutd , 


OF Mubray 


1*38 

2*39 

14*19 

M6 

2*26 

14.38 

1*48 

2*36 

14*93 

1*80 

2*41 

17*26 

1*44 

2*12 

13*15 

1*87 

2*05 

15*50 

1*66 

1*92 

12*55 

l*ft3 

2*23 

13 34 

1*55 

2*02 

13*97 

2*00 

2*67 

16*46 

2*32 

2*32 

16*71 

222 

2*33 

15*51 

2*78 

2*39 

19*37 

2*78 

2*61 

17*36 

3*14 

2*51 

19*53 

3*86 

2*82 

19*67 

3*56 

2*97 

20*67 


Roseworthy .... 2*63 

Gawler. 2*26 

Two Wells.. 1*79 

Virginia .. 1*98 

Smithfield ...... 2*07 

Salisbury ....... 2*03 

Adelaide . 2*77 

Glen Osmond.... ‘ 3*40 
Magill . 3*36 


Adblaidb Plains. 
1*60 2*09 11*93 

1*16 1*86 10*88 

2*63 1*99 14*82 

2*25 2*06 14*81 

1*79 1*69 15*91 

1*98 1*79 14*90 

2*07 2*06 16*15 

2*03 1*91 16*20 

2*77 2*09 18*76 

3*40 2*76 21*68 


2*73 21*12 


Mount Lofty Rakoi 


Teatree GuUy ... 2*69 

Stirling West ... 6*82 

Uraidla . 6*01 

darendon. 6*89 

Happy Val^y Res. 4*21 

Morphett Vale .. 3*71 

Noarlunga. 2*91 

WiDunga ....... 3*36 

Aldinga. 2*47 


3*49 29*61 
~ 21*91 
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RAINFALL— eamHmiud. 


Station. 

For 

Sept., 

1986. 

MW 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

• Ill 

Mount Lofty Ranges— continued. 


Myponga. 

:j*84 

3*76 .30*74 

2950 

Inman Valley ... 

2-80 

— 27*33 

— 

Yankalilla. 

1-96 

2*5.3 18*59 

22*83 

Mount Compass « 

5-71 

— 

— 

Mount Pleasant.. 

3-23 

3*28 21-78 

27 23 

Birdwood . 

319 

3-43 23*58 

29-21 

'Gnmeracha. 

3*81 

3*7(i 27*48 

33-41 

Millbrook Res.... 

4-40 

4*31 31*00 

34-68 

Tweedvale. 

4-86 

4*22 ,33*18 

35-99 

Woodside . 

413 

3*91 28-00 

32-31 

Ambleside ....... 

6*ri0 

4*1 fi 32-74 

34-90 

Nairne. 

4-42 

3-38 25-01 

28-22 

Mount Barker .. 

5-61 

3-64 27-22 

31*31 

Echunga . 

6-74 

.3*87 31-51 

.33*30 

Macclesfield .... 

r»r>i 

3-76 26-98 

30*43 

Meadows. 

(>•72 

4-35 31-60 

36*16 

Strathalbyn .... 

2-89 

2-24 17*39 

19*31 

Murray Flats and Valley 


Meningie. 

308 

2*04 14*37 

18*37 

Milang. 

1-37 

1*56 10-23 

14*91 

Langhome's Ck. . 

1-95 

1*69 11-99 

14*87 

Wellington . 

107 

1-63 11-07 

14-65 

Tailem Bend .... 

1-97 

1-92 12-30 

16-06 

Murray Bridge .. 

1-82 

1-59 9-58 

13-56 

Callington. 

2*56 

1*83 1105 

16-19 

Mannum . 

1-21 

1-31 9-41 

11-49 

Palmer. 

1-91 

2-14 13-58 

16*63 

Sedan . 

147 

1-37 7-5.3 

12-11 

Swan Reach..... 

I-,').') 

1-32 7-62 

10-64 

Blanohetown ... 

M7 

101 0-06 

11-01 

Eudunda . 

1-36 

1-95 1341 

17-17 

Pt. Pass. 

1-40 

2-46 13-;i2 

— 

Sutherlands .... 

0-70 

1-25 5-48 

10-84 

Morgan . 

0*.'54 

1-00 4-53 

0-17 

Waikerie. 

0-84 

MO 5-67 

9-65 

Overland Corner 

0-43 

M3 3-91 

10*32 

lAizton . 

om 

1-42 5-62 

11-64 

Berri . 

0*67 

1-25 6-10 

10-17 

Renmark. 

0-63 

1-23 6*39 

10-41 

West of Spencer's Gulf 


Eucla. 

M3 

0-75 10-59 

9*96 

^uUarbor . 

0-96 

Om 11-66 

8-81 

Fowler's Bay ... 

1-23 

0*89 10-27 

11*94 

Penong . 

2-r)0 

1-00 10-72 

12*27 

Koonibba . 

1-92 

1-01 10-84 

12-13 

Denial Bay. 

1-64 

0-83 9*14 

11-36 

Ceduna . 

2-09 

0-85 10*26 

1016 

Smoky Bay. 

1-87 

0-89 9-65 

10*53 

WimiUa . 

2-20 

M3 1249 

10-54 

Streaky Bay .... 

3-26 

1-31 16-26 

14-88 

Chandada . 

209 

1-17 12*02 

— 

Minnipa. 

1-77 

1*33 11-22 

14-06 

Kyancutta . 

1-44 

140 11-73 

— 

Talia . 

1-83 

1-67 12-75 

14-76 

PortElliston ... 

1*61 

1*46 15-16 

16*54 

Look. 

1-62 

1*77 13*63 

16-52 

Mount Hope .... 

2-30 

— 1841 


Yeelanna . 

144 

1-88 17-16 

15-94 

Cummins. 

206 

2-01 17-45 

17-60 

Port Lincoln .... 

MO 

1-99 13-77 

19*42 

Tumby . 

0-83 

1-72 11-23 

14*12 

Cnganw . 

144 

2-14 14-;i0 

16-85 

Fort Neill. 

0-89 

1-59 9*79 

13-09 


Station. 

For 

Av'ge. 

To end 
Sept. 
1085. 

Av'ge. 

Annual 


fiept., 

1035. 

for 

Sept. 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

1 1 ' 1 

West of Spencer's Gulf— continued. 

Amo Bay . 

1*08 

1-54 

10-74 

12-66 

Rudall. 

J-32 

1-48 

11-92 

12-64 

Cleve. 

1-66 

1-69 

14-23 

14*83 

Cowell. 

0*63 

1-19 

7-08 

U-07 

Miltalie . 

1-08 

1-50 

12-16 

13*67 

Mangalo . 

M5 

1-60 

10*33 

13-91 

Darke's Peak ... 

1-96 

1-82 

14*46 

16-18 

Kimba. 

1-61 

1-22 

10-39 

1182 

Yobkb Peninsula. 



Wallaroo. 

0-47 

I -35 

10-67 

13*98 

Kadina . 

0-70 

1-57 

12-45 

15*64 

Moonta . 

0-61 

1 -4.3 

10-96 

15-06 

Paskeville. 

1-40 

1-tiO 

11-34 

15*49 

Maitland. 

1-57 

2-06 

16-52 

19*90 

Ardrossan. 

1-04 

1-52 

11-61 

13-97 

Port Victoria ... 

0-99 

1-60 

10-19 

15*44 

Curramulka .... 

1-46 

1-94 

12-14 

17-87 

Minlaton. 

1-81 

1-88 

12-26 

17-79 

Port Vincent ... 

1-22 

1-81 

10-47 

14-43 

Brentwood . 

200 

1-76 

13-39 

15-55 

Stansbury. 

2-05 

1-94 

13-09 

16-82 

Warooka. 

1-60 

1-89 

13-29 

17-49 

Yorketown ..... 

2-03 

1-89 

16-53 

16-88 

Edithburgh. 

1*55 

1-81 

13*66 

16-37 


South add Soutb-Bakt. 


Cupo Borda. 2-63 2 10 2r) f.7 24-82 

KingBoote . 2-12 1-87 10-05 19-14 

Penneshaw. 2-7S 218 17-79 18-92 

Victor Harbour.. 1-43 2-43 J7-4I 21-37 

Port Elliot . 1-35 2-25 13-98 19-93 

Goolwa . 0-91 1-90 12-43 17-86 

Magjrea . 1-24 1-22 0-09 10-04 

Copeville. 1-49 1-55 9-11 11-61 

Clajrpans. 1-93 1-10 8-94 10-38 

Meribah. 1-24 1-48 7-14 11-31 

Alawoona . 1-39 1-14 7-43 10-36 

Caliph . 1-10 O-SO «-4f> — 

Uindarie . 1-71 1-69 8-31 12-21 

Sandalwood _ 1-81 1-06 10-30 13-66 

Karoonda . 1-68 1-70 11-34 14-36 

Pinnaroo. 1-34 1-73 7-14 14-43 

Parilla. 1-32 1-82 9-16 13-82 

Lameroo. 1-64 2-08 10-09 16-97 

Parrakie . 2-07 1-89 13-66 14-62 

Geranium . 1-83 2-07 14-38 16-61 

Peake. 1-40 1-97 14-20 16-01 

Cooke’s Plains .. 1-02 1-86 12-07 16-30 

Coomandook .... 1-80 2-04 13-69 17-09 

Coonalpyn. 1-91 2-00 13-37 17-61 

Tintinara. 2-19 2-19 16-97 18-71 

Keith. 2-60 2-23 16-10 17-92 

Bordertown .... 2-01 2-21 16-07 19-21 

Wotoeley. 2-08 2-23 13-40 18-49 

Frances. 2-72 2-31 19-50 20-11 

Naraooorte. 2-21 2-61 21-24 22-66 

Penola. 1-80 2-82 21-10 26-01 

Luoindale . 2-17 2-63 24-93 23-34 

Kingston. 2-01 2-37 21-07 24-28 

Robe . 1-.19 2-22 22-04 24-67 

Beaobport. 1-62 2-40 24-68 27-09 

IfiUicent . 2-37 2-98 29-05 29-79 

Kalangadoo .... 2-36 3 59 2611 32-28 

Mount Gambler.. 3-32 3-09 23-26 30A6 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Brancb. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

M 

n 

a 

Branch. 

Roport 

on 

Psge* 1 

Dat 

Meei 

les of 
tings. 

Nov. 

Dec* 


Nov. 

Dec, 

AdflRlde . 

• 



Gladstone Women's. 

0 

12 

17 

Alawoona ... 

* 


— 

Goode .. 

421 » 

—- 

— 

Aldtnga. 

* 

420 

7 

5 

Goode Women's. 

Green Patch .. 

421 

1 

“s 

. 

* 



Greenock . 

420 

18 

16 


* 



Gumeracha.. 

• 

11 

9 

ApjDila-Yairowie . 

Aitburtoo . 

420 

1 

n 






• 

6 


Hanson .. 

420 

0 

10 


432 



TTfLitlcy . 

.421 

6 

4 





Hindmarsh Island. 

* 



Balaklava . 

« 

k 

B 

Hope Forest. 

— 

4 

2 

lia.1hMtna.h. 


— 


Hope Forest Women's ... 



— 

Balhannah Women'B. 


20 







421 



Tnman Valley. 

* 

21 

10 

Bolumbah Women's . 

432 

1 

In 









Jamestown . 


20 

18 


420 

11 

0 

JnrvniH .. 

* 

14 

12 

Be^ooVaUey . 


11 

9 






432 

12 

10 

Ealangadoo. 

432 

9 

14 

Bdvidere. 

« 



Kalangadoo Women's .... 


0 

14 

Beni. 

« 

11 

9 

KangarlUa Women's. 

* 

21 

19 


« 

14 

12 

WawhI. 

421 

ww 

ww 

^. 

TUoaV 1lrw>1r. 

* 



Karte. 

421 

WM 

MW 

Black Springs. 

* 

B 

B 

Kazte Women'B. 

* 

— 

— 


♦ 

11 

9 

Kelly . 

421 

2 

7 

Block K. 

• 



KIIU. 

0 

ww 

ww 

Blyth. 

* 

22 

27 

Kilkerran .. 

• 

7 

8 



11 

9 

EonhiogA .. 

* 




• 

22 

B 

ITnnniii^A. . .. 

421 

ww 

ww 


* 



Eonnio 7. .. 

0 

18 

11 


432 

... 

MW 

EiiilcAwtoa. 

421 

12 

10 

Boor's Fialns Women's ... 


—- 


Kyancntta. 

* 

5 

3 

Brentwood ... 


4 

2 

Eybybolite. 

• 

7 

5 

Brimpton Lake . 

Brinkley . 

* 

e 

4 

KybyboUte Women's .... 

0 

12 

10 

Brownlo^ . 

• 



Lameroo .. 

• 

0 

7 

fiuRhe.naif> .. 

* 

__ 

MW 

Laura... 

* 

0 

7 

Bnndaleer springe . 

« 1 


MW 

Laura Bay .. 

421 

12 

10 

Bote .. 

« 1 

21 

10 

lAura Bay Women's. 

432 

12 

10 

Butler . 

421 



Lenswood and Forest Range 

• 







Light’s Pass . 

420 

— 

—- 

Oaloa • 

• 


n-r 

Lipson .. 

421 

9 

7 

Caliph . 

* 

6 

3 

Lone Gum and Monasb ... 

• 

21 

19 

r*a.Mtv*a niillxr............ 

« 


— 

Lone Pine. 

0 

11 

9 

Chandada 

• 


..M. 

Longwood .. 

0 



Chapman's Bore ........ 

__ 

11 

0 

Lyndoch .. 

421 

5 

lo 

Chaira . 

* 







nitMnPV nAVdAflM .. 

421 

9 

14 

MacGillivray. 

• 

5 

10 

Cbttpuddie Eock . 

421 

6 

4 

McLaren Flat. 

• 



Clare Women's. 

• 

2 

7 

McLaren Yale Women'B .. 

432 

*7 

"s 

Clarendon .tr.ttTT------ 

* 

11 

9 

Maltee. 

421 

7 

5 

Collie - T r T. 

* 

6 

i 4 

Maltee Women's . 

432 



Coomandook 

421 

20 

27 

Mangalo..... • 

« 

WM 


CnmialTkvn .............. 

• 

6 

! 4 

Mangalo Women's.^ ^ 

432 

18 

11 

Coonalpyn Women s .... 

• 



Marama. 

421 



rinrmjk.wfi.mk .. 

420 

14 

12 

Mllang . 

• 

9 

E 

Coonawanra Women's. 

432 

20 

10 

MUUoent . 

• 

22 

27 

Oumfolna .Tt . 

• 

8 

13 

MUlioent Women's. 

432 

MW 

* MW 

Ciingena . 

* 

7 

! 5 

Miltalle . 

421 

9 

7 

rSvfiFAiimy rhrMtlr_ _ 

« 

11 

9 

Mlnnipa. 

» 







Monarto South. 

421 

MW 

MW 

Dudley . 

* 

— 

ww 

Monarto South Women's . 

432 

16 

21 





Moorlands. 

• 

18 

11 

IZAhnnfni. ............. 


27 

B 

Mocffook .. • • . • 

• 



Enrelfa ••..t-t*----***- 

m 

0 

14 

Moroluud. 

* 

”5 

*0 

JBSnrelia Women's......... 

0 

6 

4 

Morehiud Women's.. 

432 

27 






Mount Barker. 

1 • 

18 

16 

Pinnies 

0 

MW. 


Mount Bryan . 

* 



Prances . 

f^fryyjRA 

• 

421 


m 

Mount Compass. 

Mount Gamotar. 

• 

420 

"i 

18 





Mount Hope. 

0 

8 

10 

CawlerEbrer 

• 



Mount Plsnant . 

• 

0 

4 

Georgetown Women's- 

432 

12 

10 

Mudnnmekl*. 

• 

9 


Gladstone . 

• 1 

8 

0 

Mudamnokla Women's.... 

432 
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IKBBX TO BUREAU REPOBTS^-eonli^iMrf. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 1 
on 

Page. 1 

Dates of 
Meetings 

1 

Nov. 1 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Mynda-Ha. 

• 

__ 1 


Snowtown Women's . 

, 

7 

5 

Mundalla Women's. 

« 

i 

12 

South Kilkerran. 

— 

4 

2 

MnmLy 'RrldgA. 

* 

18 1 


Springton .. 

• 

6 

4 

Muiraytown .. 

— 


— 

StimleyFlat. 

* 

18 

16 

Mypolonga . 

• 


— 

Stockport . 

* 



Myponga. 

* 

21 j 

10 

Strathalbyn. 

* 

13 

11 





Sutherlands. 

420 

—- 

— 

Nantawana. 

—- 

7 1 

5 





Naiildy. 

420 



Tantanoola . 

420 

2 

7 

Nairidv Women's. 

— 


— 

Tantanoola Women's .... 

432 

6 

4 

Naming. 

• 

— 


Taplan. 

• 

5 

3 

Nelshaby. 

— 

—- j 

— 

Taplan Women’s . 


— 

— 

Nelshaby Women’s . 

* 

— ‘ 

— 

Taragoro. 


7 

6 

NimPlrOTUpi^. 

421 

7 ' 

5 

Tarlee. 




Nunkeri . 

421 

7 1 

6 

Tatlara. 


— 

— 





Tintinara . 

• 

— 

— 

O'liOughlin . 

m 

11 1 

9 

Truro. 


18 

R 

O'Loughlin Women's. 

432 



Tweedvale. 


21 

10 

Owen ..... 

* 

11 

9 

Tweedvalo Women’s. 

• 

18 

10 

Palabie. 

« 



Ungaira. 

421 



PaiUla . 

• 

10 

17 

Upper WakeOeld . 

420 

7 

— 

Farllla Women's. 

432 

20 

18 





Parilla Well. 

421 


9 

Wallala . 

* 

13 

11 

Parilla Well Women's .... 

•— 

26 

31 

Wandearah. 

* 

5 

10 

Parrakie. 

• 

— 

— 

Waicowie . 

420 

5 

10 

Parrakie Women's. 

• 

26 

81 

Warcowie Women's. 

432 



Paskeville . 

• 

6 

10 

Warramboo. 

) • 

5 

10 

Penola. 

• i 

2 


Warramboo Women’s. 

432 



Penola Women’s . 

>* 



Wasleys. 

421 

14 

12 

Penwoitham. 

* 

”6 

4 

Wasleys Women’s . 

432 

! 7 

! ^ 

Petina . 

• 

23 

28 

Watervale. 

• 

' 18 

i 16 

PInbong. 

* 



Weavers... 

• 

11 

9 

Pjnbong Women’s . 

432 

— j 

_ 

Wepowie. 

• 

' 11 

9 

Pinkawlllin^ . 

• 

1 


Wepowie Women’s . 

432 

— 

... 

Plnnaroo . 

i • 

— 

_ 

Whitwarta. 

420 1 

1 ^ 

K 

Pinnaroo Women’s . 

! 432 

1 

6 

Wllkawatt Women’s. 

« I 

> 10 1 

17 

Port Billot. 

1 • 1 



WiUiainstown. 

! 420 

1 

— 

Pygery. 

1 • 

5 

10 

Wllliamstown Women’s .. 

• 

6 

4 

Pygery Women’s. 

432 

— 

17 

WUIowie . 

1 * 

, 26 

> 23 





WilmlxMd^n. 

420 

19 

' 17 

Ramco. 

— 

11 1 

9 

Wilmington Women’s. 

* 

14 

! a 

RedhlU. 

420 

B 

R 

Wlrrabara. 

* 

1 __ 


Bendelsham . 

1 • 

0 ! 

7 

Wirrabara Women’s . 

• 

21 

1 10 

Kendelsham Women's .... i 

432 



Wlrrilla . 

• 

9 

7 

Renmark. 

• 



WlrriUa Women's. 

* 

1 — 

1 5 

Biverton . 

• 

u 1 

9 

Wolseley . 

* 

1 ^ 

1 14 

Roberts and Verran. 

• 

. ' 


Wndinna. 

* 


1 _ 

Rosedale . 

421 




j 


1 

Roseworthy. 

m 

— i 

— 







1 


Tadnarie. 

! * 

6 


Saddleworth . 

• 

8 ' 

6 

Tandiah. 

• 

8 

1 13 

Saddleworth Women’s ... 

432 

6 1 

3 

Yeelanna. 

• 


4 

Scott's Bottom. 

• 

9 1 

7 

Tounghusband. 

• 

1 ^ 


Sheoak Log Women’s .... 

432 



Yundi. 

421 



Shoal Bay. 

• 

*6 i 

10 

Yurgo. 

* 

! — 

_ 

Snowtown. 

420 

1 

« 1 

13 

Yurgo Women’s. 

1 * 

i - 



* No report reoeiTed during the month of September. R In recess. 

If dates do not appear above. Secretaries are requested to advise the Oeneral Secretary of details of 
Branch programmes, or of the regular night of meeting, e.g. 3rd Monday m month. 
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JOtJENAL OP AORICULTUBB, tOotober, 1985. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Every producer diould be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information aa to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

[The new Bureau subseription rate of fle. per annua, which was recommended at 
the less Ooneress, applies to all members as from Angnet lst» 1084, with tho 
following oxoopttons:—Life ICembers, Branch Secretarice, and members who reside 
la the eame honee as (a) a Zdfs Memher, or (h) a Branch Bccretarp, or (o) a 
euhsorlblng member. Subject to the foregoing exceptions, new members Joining 
during the months of July to December will pay Bs. per annnn 4 and those Joining 
during the months of Jsnnary to Jnne Is. for that period and 8s. for eaeh 
■neeeodlng year. Snbserlptlons must accompany the nomination forme unless ths 
nominee is exempt.] 


MEN’S BRANCHES. 


EEPORTS RECEIVED. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

1 Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Coonawarra .... 

19/8/.36 

South-E 

24 

ASTERN District. 

Annual Meeting . 

J.MlKain 

Coonawarra_ 

21/8/35 

150 

Annual Social. 

J. M. Kain 

Mount Qambier 

9/8/36 

14 

“ Superphosphate — A» 

J. E. Morphett 

Allandale East . 

5/9/35 

7 

A. Sassanowsky 
Discussion—Annual Con- 

K. T. Laslett 

Tantanoola .... 

7/9/35 

20 

gross 

Discussion—Gongress 

L. J. C. Osborne 

Warcowie . 

27/8/35 

Upper 1 
14 

Debate, Dairying v. 
Sheep ** 

"^ORTH District. 

Social. Addresses—E. L. 

A. F. Crossman 

Appila . 

Wumington .... 

6/9/35 

8 

Orchard and F. C. 
Richards 

Question Box . 

E. H. Wurst 

10/9/35 

‘2 

“ Rope and how to make 

Chas. Cole 

Warcowie . 

10/9/35 

1 

10 

it,” J. S. Hill 

Discussion—Congress ... 

A. F. Croasman 

Baroota. 

9/9/36 

J] 

“ Bulk Handling of Wheat ” 

E. W. Hulster 

RedhiU. 

3/9/35 

Mid N 
61 

--J. Hillara 

ORTH 1>ISTRTCT. 

Address—W. J. Spafford 

Lance Harris 

Snowtown. 

28/8/36 

23 

Wool Demonstration— 

A. R. Hocking 

Narridy . 

14/8/35 

20 

C. A. Goddard 
Addross—C. A. Goddard 

J. Klingner 

Narridy . 

10/9/35 

22 

” Wheat Marketing ”—^Mr, 
Harrington 

“ Pasture Improvemt'nt ”— 

J. Klingner 

Narridy. 

5/9/35 

60 

J. Klingner 

Upper Wakefield 

1 

29/8/36 

Lower ] 
13 

—^Dr. A, R, Callaghan 
^ORTH District. 

Address—R. I. Herriot ., 

H. W. Gregor 

Hanson . 

28/8/35 

70 

Visit to Roseworthy 

College 

Annual Meeting . 

M. de N. Lucas 

Williamstown... 

29/8/36 

6 

W. R. Parmenter 

Sutherlands .... 

4/7/36 

19 

Address—^W. C. Johnston 

L. B. Doecke 

Sutherlands .... 

1/8/36 

14 

Annual Meeting . 

L. B. Doeoke 

Greenock. 

19/8/36 

20 

“ Poultry on the Farm ” 

A. Schubert 

Whitwarta. 

29/8/36 

20 

—G. C. Cartwright 
Wool-classing Demonstra¬ 

F. J. G. Collins 

Light's Pass ... 

9/9/36 

18 

tion—C. A. Goddard 
Addresses—Bert Boehm 

C. A. Verrall 


and NichoUs 
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Kbforts Rbcbivbd— ct)n<in?4erf. 


Branch. 

j Date of 

1 Meeting. 

Attendance. 

1 

Subject. 


1 ■ - 

L 

owER North 

District —co niinued. 

D rMiArl|ia.lA . 

9/9/35 

10/9/35 

16 1 

“ Plant Evening . 

Hanson . 

18 

“ Wool-classing ”—Geoff. 
Gask and F. J. Turner 

Koonunga...... 

11/9/35 

11 

“ Noxious Weeds ”—E. 
Kloinig 

Lyndooh . 

13/8/35 

45 i 

Lantern Lecture—Shell Co. 

Lyndoch . 

10/9/35 

10 

Formal business. 

WaalevB. 

12/9/35 

13 

Discussion—“ Silage ** .. 

Upper Wakeheld 

1 

12/9/35 

9 

1 

1 

i i 

“ Value of Bureau Meet¬ 
ings —^Mr. Kiely ; 

“ Parasites in Pigs — 
i C. Roberts 


Western District. 


Nunjikompita .. 

3/8/35 

17 

Annual Meeting . 

Nunjikompita .. 

15/8/35 

21 

Address—^W. H. Brown- 
rigg 

Wheat LSommission Report 

Goode. 

14/8/35 

10 

Kelly . 

31/8/35 

26 

“ Raising Export I.<ambB ” 
—J. W. Parsons 

Kelly . 

31/8/35 

26 

Discussion—Bulk Handling 

Maltce . 

5/9/35 

14 

** First Aid *'—H. Box .. 

Miltalie . 

6/9/35 

10 

Homestead Heeding at 



1). G. Ramsey’s. 

Address—H. D. Adams 


Green Patch ... 

12/9/35 

15 

Annual Meeting . 

Laura Bay. 

10/9/35 

15 

“ Marginal Ar<‘as ” -tl. W. 
Blumson 

Goode. 

11/9/35 

5 

Discussion—Congress ,.. 

Ungarra. 

9/9/35 

13 

“ Butter Pro<luction ”— 

A. Brice 

Butler . 

17/9/35 

8 

Formal Business. 

Balumbah. 

10/9/35 

5 

Discussion—Congress ... 

“ Crop Rotation ”—H. 

Chilpiiddie Bock 

11/9/.36 

8 

Lipson . 

31/8/.35 

u 

“ Tnlo Wool Clip K. L. 

Barraud 



Eastern District. 

Kulkawirra. 

20/8/35 

8 

Disemssion—Sheep Diseases 

Karte. 

30/5/35 I 

29 

Inaugural Meeting. 

Karle. 

14/6/35 

58 

Social. Address— F. C. 



Richards 

Karte. 

10/7/35 

35 

Address—R. L. Griffiths . 

Karte. 

14/8/35 

29 

Question Box . 

Kaniii. 

29/8/35 

16 

Annual Meeting . 

Nunkeri. 

20/6/35 

10 

Annual Meeting . 

Nunkeri. 

2/9/35 

18 

Address—^R. L. Griffiths . 

Parilla Well .... 

3/9/35 

50 

Wool Classing Demonstra- 



tion—^Mr, J^nsmore 

Marama. 

10/9/35 

7 

Discussion—Congress 
Agenda 

Address—R. L. Griffiths . 

Coomandook ... 

24/9/35 

15 



SouTJi AND Hills District. 

Yundi. 

7/8/35 

— 

” FertUisers T. M. 

Conroy 

Papers—^. Fachrmann, 

H. B. Wundersitz, and 

Hartley . 

11/9/35 

8 




H. Brook 

Cherry Gardens 

7/9/35 

13 

‘‘ Fat Lambs —^K. Jacobs 

rra3nrille . 

13/9/35 

11 

“ History of Superpbos- 


phate ”—W. Lindner 

Monarto South • 

21/9;35 

21 

Congress Delegates Report 


Secretary. 


W. George 
M. de N. Lucas 

H. Mibus 

J. S. Hammat 
J. S. Hammat 
C. R. Currie 
H. W. Gregor 


P. A. Liiestner 
P. A. ljuestner 

B. A. Liiiko 
F. K. Illman 

F. R. Illman 
E. Schwarz 
S. D. Ramsey 


C. J. Whillas 
P. S. Morrison 

B. A. Linke 
W. G. Gordon 

C. F. Jericho 
J. E. Swann 
H. Brown 

M. Barraiid 


, H. J. Ellii>t 
1 M. E. Small 
M. E. Small 

M. E. Small 
M. E. Small 
E. H. Schulze 
E. R. Poltz 
E. R. Peltz 
E. C. Slater 

T. C. Hinkley 

W. R. Trestrail 


T. R. Smart 
W. John Brook 


A. R. Stone 
H. H. Ramm 

C. F. Altmann 
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FORTY^IXTH ANNUAL CONGRESS—WOMEN*S 

BRANCHES. 


[The proceedings of the Opening Session will be reported in the general report 
of the Congr€ss.'\ 


Attendance of Delegates. 

The following* Branches appointed delegates and the figures indicate the 
number of .sessions for which attendances of delegates were recorded:— 

Auburn: MLss L. Dennison (4), Mrs. H. O. Kench (6); Batumbah: Mrs. A. 
Ellis (5), Mrs. A. J. Swann (6); Belalie: Mrs. E. L. Orchard (6), Mrs. W. E. 
Symonds (4); Booths Plains: Mrs. 1. M. Chynoweth (0), Mrs. G. Rodda (0); 
Clare: Mi’s. J. C. Dux (4), Mrs. D. McFeat (6); Coonalypn: Mrs. J. P. 
O'Donoghuc (5), Miss E. E. George (6); Coottawarra: Mrs. W. L. Redman (5), 
Mrs. O. M. Skinner (6); Enrelia: Miss M. W. Stott (3), Mrs. M. P. Dinon (4); 
Georgetown: Mrs. A. J. Lyons (6), Miss J. Crawford (3); Gladstone: Mrs. J. 
Lesue (5), Mrs. J. A. Flavel (5); Goode: Mrs. P. A. Lange (4), Mrs. D. Fagan 

(5) ; Hope Forest and Dhigalhledinga: Mrs. L. Fincher (4), Miss 1. Barclay (3); 
Kalangadoo: Mrs. H. V. Dowd all (5), Mrs. M. Hunt (6); Kan gar ilia: Mrs. G. 
Thorpe (4), Mrs. Robei’ts (3); Karte: Mrs. H. W. Trowbridge (6), Mrs. D. R. 
Flavel (6); KgbyboUte: Mrs. L. J. Cooke (5), Mrs. A. R. Rowe (6); Laura Bay: 
Miss T. E. Barnett (4), Mrs. E. E. Lowe (6); Maltee: Mrs. C T. Schwarz (5), 
Mrs. H. J. Schwarz (4); Martgalo: Mrs. R. Crettinden (3), Mrs. A. J. Turner (2); 
MeLaren Flat: Mrs. J. Foggo (0), Miss F. Bell (2); MilUcent: Mi*s. M. Redman 

(6) , Mrs. L. R. Elton (6); Monorto South : Mrs. H. B. Wliite (4), Miss M. Hart¬ 
mann (4); IMorchard: Mrs. H. M. Brown (4), Mrs. J. T^igden (5); Mudamuekla: 
Mrs. G. H. Noske (5), Miss G. Kreusler (5); Mundalla: Mrs. E. Golding (5), 
Miss M. L. Jones (5); Narridy: Mrs. R. Klingner (5), Miss B. Reynolds (5); 
Nelshahy: Mis^ J. Bain (4), Mis?, A. Lawrie (4); 0*Loaghlin: Mrs. A. Kloeden 

(5) , Miss M, Kloeden (4); Parilla: Mrs. G. Childs (4), Mrs. R. E. Welden (5); 
Parilla Well: Miss V. M. Ireland (4), Miss J. M. Blaeksell (4); Parrakie: Miss 
J. TIalliday (5), Mrs. E. Lahne (5); Penola: Mrs. T. Kidman (4), Mrs. E. PL 
Kidman (5); Pinbong: Mrs. A. Rehn (6), Mrs, J. W. Scholz (5); Pinnaroo: 
Miss K Mattisk% (5), Miss K. O'Loughlin (4); Pygerjr Miss E. Woodrup (5), 
Mrs. R. Woodrup (5); Pentlelsham: Mrs. Z. A. Bignell (5), Miss P. Foster (5): 
Saddleworth: Mrs. G. S. Crawford (5), Mis.s G. E. Frost (5); Sheonk Log: Mi’s, 
y. A. Bowden (6), Miss K. Baraman (4); Snowtoum: Mrs. B. Thomas (5), Mrs. 
A. M. Robinson (5); Tantanoola: Mrs. H. J. Edgcumbe (5), Mrs. W. Pycroft 

(6) ; Taplan: Mrs. P. Flynn (5), Mrs. B. Moffatt (5): Warcowie: Miss L. G. 
Martin (6); Warramboo: Mrs. A. M. Steer (5), Miss J. P. Patterson (5), 
Wasleys: Mrs. A. W. Wilson (1), Miss J. Braun (4); Wepowie: Mrs. J. Burns 
(5), Miss E. Roocke (6); WUkawatt: Mrs. A. Sumsion (4), Mrs. H. H. Pritchard 
(5); Wtlliamsfown: Mrs. J. S. Hammat (6), Mra. G. E. Cundy (0); Wilmington: 
Mrs. L, Cole (6), Mrs. J. M. Pengilly (6); Wirrahara: Mrs. A. Curtis (6), Mrs. 
A. Kranz (5); Wirrilla: Mr.s. W. R. Woods (2), Miss J. Schunke (4); Yurgo: 
Mrs. M. Hopgood (6), Mrs. N, Easton (5). 

Tuesday, 17th September. 

Morning Session. 

(Sessions were held in the Women’s Non-Party Rooms, Grenfell Street.) 

Mrs. J. S. Hammat, of M''illiam.stown, was elected unopposed as President, an 
office she has been asked to fill every year since the Women^s Branches held their 
first Congress. . 

Mr. H. E. Rglinton, head cutter of Messrs. Charles Birks & Co. Limited, gave 
a demonstration, “Alterations and Adjustments of Patterns and Garments.^' 
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PASTRY. 

[Miss M. Stott, Eurelia.] 

“For a dozen batelics of pastry spoilt in making, a hundred are spoilt in 
the baking/’ 

A good heat to start with is a necessity, and in the liaking of small i)ast]’y gener¬ 
ally a sharp heat may be maintained to the end. 

For pies, &c., of a j)lain sort, and with a thick paste, the heat must be slightly 
reduced after the pa.stry lias risen, so that the contents may have time to cook 
properly. 

More care is needed in baking raised past 17 % both sweet and savcmry, as there 
is more or less fear of scorching. Should an article become brown entmgh before 
it is sufficiently cooked, a sheet of slightly uetted or greased ]>aper should be 
twisted or laid over it. A tray of salt is used by some bakers to put under a 
pie should the oven be too fierce. 

To test the lieat of the oven a little dry flour may be sprinkled on the shelf 
or baking-tin, and should it turn brown at once, the o\en is far too (|uick even for 
smallgoods; a pale straw-colour is indicative of the right heat for pies and solid 
pastry generally, while for small articles the tint should be a trifle dee]>er. Shr>u1d 
the flour not turn a colour at all for tin* first minute, the articles must be put by 
for a time, as the oven is too slow for any pastry. 

To know when pastry is done appears troublesouje to beginners, though it is 
really very simple. The time when one is most likely to be misled is in the 
en'^e of a pie, &c., that iK-comes just a light brown, and, of course, the surface of 
the pastry appears to be baked. ‘When any doubt exists the point of a steel skewer 
or small knife should bo inserted in the ceiitr(» of the crust; if it ciin be with¬ 
drawn clean it is done, but should soft particles stick to the knife, it is not 
baked enough. 


METROPOLITAN AND EXPORT 
ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE 

UANUFACTUBERS OF 

Meat Meal for Pigs 

Read Report of Trials made by Prof. Perkins, 

Journal of Agriculture, January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry 

For full information on above write to 

mie OENEBAL MANAOEB, HetropoUtan and Export Abattoirs 
Board, Oopp’s Cross, S.A. 


ALSO HARUFACTURBO— 

BLOOD MANURL BONE MANURL BONE MEAL 
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There is yet left a Avay of damaging if not actually spoiling the cooking, 
that is, to take it .straight from the oven to the pantr}^ or cellar, and this is often 
done for want of thought. The change in the temperature is too sudden, and 
the pastiy will be far less light than if left in the place it is baked in for a 
time before removal. 

CruM. —lib. flour, 2ozs. sugar, 3ozs. butter, 1 tablespoon sugar, one>third of 
a pint of water, liub butter into flour verj*^ smoothly, add sugar, then mix to a 
smooth paste with milk. Roll thin and bake in a moderate oven. 

A DINNER FOR FORTY PERSONS. 

[Miss J. Beaun, Wasleys.] 

Although catering is not an everyday subject, occasionally we are asked to cater 
for a number of people, and the question arises: what \rc need and how much. 
Bureau C’onfprenec.s, for instance, arc often nminged by a committee of women, 
ami this jiaper may be helpful to sruiie. 1 have written my i)aper according to 
experience gained by me over a number of years. The following-is ample for 40 
person“Menu: (/ohl roast turkey and pickled pork, cold roast sirloin of beef, 
cold roast lamb and mini sauce, cold ox tongue. Vegetables: French beans, 
pumj)kin, baked and maslied potatoes. Sweets: Plum pudding and brandy sauce, 
apple j)ie and cream, sago custard, trifle and jelly, celery, cheese, fruit. 

First, consider the size of the turkeys. Two 201b. ones will be required. These 
should be obtained two days before, dressed and cleaned, and then next day 
stuffed and cooked. The seasoning required for turkeys of this size is 2i loaves 
stale broad, dripping, 2 large onions, 2 eggs, salt, pepper, and mixed herbs. Rnb 
the bread down, rub dripping through, add onions, chox)ped parsley, herbs, pei^pcr, 
and salt, and bind with 2 eggs well beaten. Stuff the breast also.. Bake in a 
moderate oven for 4 hours, basting several times. 

] leg of pickled pork, about 81bs.; boil about 3 hours the day before required. 

1 sirloin of roast beef, about 41bs., cook li hours. 

1 leg of lamb, about 51bs., cook about 2 hours. 

1 ox tongue, boil according to size, x>nt into mould and press. 

Always serve pickles and sauces with cold meats, but vegetables take the place 
of salads, and this is the quantity required:—81bs, of French beans, 80 pieces of 
pumx^kin, 80 pieces of boiled potatoes, and 40 pieces of potatoes for baking. 

SWEKTS. 

Plum Pudding .—Mix ibe dry ingredients the day before required. 11b. suet 
{finely chopped), Jib. flour, Jib. breadcrumbs, lib. stoned raisins, lib. currants, Jib. 
sultanas, Jib. mixed peel, loz. mixed sx)ice, 1 grated nutmeg. Jib. sugar; mix 
together, with IJ cups milk, to which has been added 2 teaspoons carbonate soda 
dissolved in boiling water. Put into a dry but well floured cloth and boil for 4 
hiours. This serves about 20 peoi>le. Double this quantity for 40. 

Apple Pie .—Stew 81bs. apples, add cloves, 2lbs. sugar, water. 

Ptzstfy. —The puff pastry can be bought; 21bs. makes about 40 2in. squares. 

Sago Custard. — A. 4-egg custard is recijuired. 

Trifle and Jelly .—Allow a bowl of trifle to every 5 persons, and the same 
quantity of jolly. Line the bowl with stale sx)onge cake and moisten with Muscat 
wine. Pour over boiled custard and add chopx)ed almonds and cocoanut. 

Jellies .—Four 6d. packets of jelly crystals, each of a different kind and colour. 

Afternoon j^ssion. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

% 

[Miss J. HAiiLiDATj, Parrakie.] 

How many jieople stop to think of the Djilue of flowers? How pleasing and 
•cheering it is to be able to go into one's garden for awhile. At times flowers may 
be real company. We watch with interest^from the time the seeds are planted 
imtil the first bud api>ears and it bursts to display its fine colour. 
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SUNSHINE MASSEY HARRIS 

HARVESTING MACHINES 

REAP BULK OF AUSTRALIA’S GRAIN CROP. 






m 






SUNSHINE HEADER HARVESTER 6ftc, 8tt. lOtt. 

Even when crops are badly intested with thistles or other weeds, and the crop Is storm 
beaten and tangled, these Machines equipped with modem CropUfters will raise 
the grain and procure all the heads possible. Write for Cotnlogne, Prices and Terms. 

H. V. McKAY MASSEY HARRIS PTY. LTD. 

(Incorporated in Victoria) 

95-97 NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE. 


There is only One Best 
SEPARATOR 

i f Uj ' u i 

“ALFA LAVAL" 

Holds the 
World’s 
Record 
for Clean 
Skimming 

BuUwi Ibtal Bowl and Mw. 

AWABDBD riBST PRIZE 
Royal Agxioaltntal Sooiety’s Show, 1986. 

AUowaiMM mad* lor old Separator, and 
halanoe on easy terme. 

A. Ww SANDVORD & Co.s 
LbtlttBda 

Grenfell Street, Adelaide. 
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Flowers are most extensively used for decorating, and how they do help to 
beautify the home, churches, and hospitals—-Inside as well as out. 

Gardening in fhe outback ureas is quite a different problem to gardening in the 
city. In the country there are very few rock gardens to be seen, with crazy paths, 
and tiny green Lippia plants creeping between the stones. 

Here, there are many disadvantages to contend with. A very good way to 
border the garden beds is with stone; small beds are to be preferred to large; they 
are easier to water and weed and also pick the flow'ers. 

Mallee roots of uniform size and trimmed make very good borders, and can 
be made to have a very effective appearance if a border of Pansies, Virginian 
Stocks, or in the summer Portulacca, are planted to form thee borders. Two things 
are essential for successful flower gardening—suitable water and just that little 
effort made at the right time of the year. 

Usually it is hard to keep the garden paths free from weeds, but if rubble is 
spread and rammed down, the difficulty should be overcome. It is advisable to lay 
the garden out on the sunny side of the house, and shelter it as much as possible. 

There are various flowers that arc perennial, and when cut back after flowering 
—with the exception of being watered—^need very little attention, such as 
Chrysanthemums and Perennial Asters. 

The garden should be watered either before the sun rises or after it sets; it 
is not harmful to let the water run slowdy from the hose during the day around 
the roots of the plants. If plants are established before the winter really begins— 
while the soil still retains some of its warmth—^they will have a chance to become 
established before it is too cold. 

It is quite easy to raise young plants in seed-boxes, and the transplanting can 
be carried out when the weather is favourable. Raise the seedlings in the home 
garden, and then they are accustomed to the climate. Plenty of old manure well 
worked into the soil and a ver>" little superphosphate put around each plant just 
before,flowering, will hasten the growth. 

Iceland Poppies, Pansies, Linarias, Stocks, and Marigolds planted in January 
or February will provide winter flowers. 

There are also many shrubs that will help to make the garden look green, and 
generally improve the surroundings of any homestead. 


HOUSEHOLD PESTS AND THEIR CONTROL. 


[Mrs. W. E. Symonds, Belalie.] 

Not only are humans subject to attack by insects and other parasites, but stores 
of food, furnishings, structural timbers, and the sheltered conditions found in the 
household, offer attraction to many destructive pests, most of which are insects. 

The number of inquiries each year from correspondents to daily and other 
papers shows that the depredation of household pests is a very important matter 
and must result in considerable loss. This loss is not always due so much to the 
quantities devoured by the pests, as to the waste of material condemned because 
of their presence. 

INSSSOTS ATTACKING FOODSTUFFS. 

BnowfLiEs. 

This group offers the widest range of household pests, the most conspicuous of 
which is the blowfly. Of the several species in this country, the most troublesome 
are the large Blue Bottle or the Brown Blowfly; the former is the more con¬ 
spicuous and has been described as the ''noisy spoiler of meat.’’ These flies 
normally breed in decaying animal matter and enter dwellings for the purpose of 
shelter, but they are more often attracted by odours. Apart from the annoyance 
eaused by these insects, they readily deposit thdr eggs upon exposed meat. 
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The control of Blowflies is a community matter. It is useless for an individual 
to attempt control if his neighbours do not join in the campaign. It has been 
found that Blowflies will travel a radius of fully 10 miles from their breeding 
grounds. A great deal could be done to check the nuisance by organised eilort in 
the burial or burning of all carcasses in aecumillations of decaying organic matter 
in municipal dumps as well as on farms and in back yards. 

Wire screens at doors and windows are a necessity. In regard to protecting meat 
from Blowflies, there should be no trouble if a fly-proof safe is used. Troughs 
attached to windows are a wonderful help; fill these with kerosene and all stray 
flies will be trapped. 

Though the ordinary wire screen or perforated zinc is sufficient to protect food 
from large insects, it is necessary to use fine mesh wire gauze to exclude certain 
very small flies that are sometimes troublesome. One such is a small black insect 
that breeds in meat of all kinds. Another is the Pomace-Fly, orange coloured, the 
maggots of which live in fruit, pickles, and milk, etc. A third and somewhat 
larger fly is the Cheese Skipper Fly, the maggots of which infest' cheese and are 
able to leap four or five inches. 

All these flies reproduce very rapidly—a generation developing within a fort¬ 
night. It is unwise to eat fo<id contaminated by these insects, as the larvae are able 
to live in the human digestive tract and cause irritation. 

A constant watch must be kept on the (‘ommon House Fly, and tanglefoot, 
poison paper, inseetibane, and fly-tox can all be used with good effect. 

Of the other insects fetHliiig on a Avide range of foodstuffs may he mentioned 
Silver Fish, Cockroach, Cricket, Larder Beetle, and Ants. 

Silveb-Fjsh. 

Silver Fish are wingless, torpedo-shaped insects, covered with a silvery dust. 
They hove a pair of long feelers from the head and three tail-like api)endages 
from the end of the body. They run swiftly and readily evade capture. Their 
food is principally of a starchy nature and they are found in dark cupboards, or 
amcmg books and behind wall papers—the glaze and starch from whicli affords 
them nourishment. It should be borne in mind that Silver Fish thrive best when 
undisturbed, consequently the frequent cleansing of cupboards and dusting of 
books will tend to I’cstrain their development. In ca.^es of severe infestation, 
frequent dusting with Pyretheum Powder is an effective means of control. 

C 0 CKR()A('HES, 

These insects abound in kitchens and pantries, wliere conditions are warm and 
moist and where there is abundant food supply. These conspicuous insects are 
more or less oval in outline, flattened with s])ring legs. During the day they lie 
concealed in any convenient crevice and emerge at night to seek food; they run 


ESA BLUESTONE 

WUraFAOTUBBO BT 

ELECTBOLYnO BEFOnUO AND SBIELTINO COHPANT OF 
AVSTBAUA LOOTED. PORT KEKBLA. N.S.W. 

1 to •oaMa not Iom thu M% Bidplitto of Bonn. 


nn rr !■> >n|iaiattDii of Spnqr Kbetuns for Fnit Troao ond Vines, 
uu IT— nwtDMBt of Voo»4ot IB BHosp. Vof Whsot PtokHiif. 

AgtfadM ftptr aXl SioiBK 

EUmt SMITH & Co., Limited. AU Capital Otiee. 

WriU far Bitkf Tidda bg Spraging vfUh B8A BluuUme.*^ 
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very rapidly when disturbed to the nearest shelter and are omnivorous in their 
diet. The eggs of cockroaches arc enclosed in a small homy capsule and placed in 
a crevice where there is sufficient moisture and warmth. The young insects, 
although smaller, resemble the parents in general appearance. When a house is 
badly infested by Cockroaches, the only reliable remedy is to fumigate with Cal¬ 
cium Cyanide, a procedure very dangerous to life and necessitating the complete 
vacation of the premises for the time being. For mild infestaticms, however, 
dusting with Pyretheum will suffice; other remedies are Borax sweetened with 
sugar^ and cucumber rind. 

Cbickicts. 

Another species that sometimes invades houses is the Black Cricket; the insect 
that sings shrilly during the night from spring to autumn. It is related to the 
Cockroaches. There have been times when during a plague of these Crickets in 
New Zealand they have not only devoured the vegetation out of doors but entered 
houses and eaten such things as wall paper, shoes, etc. 

Laudeb Beetle. 

Frequently considerable damage is done to animal food products such as all 
kinds of meats, cheese, skins, and f(fathers, by the larvae of the Larder Beetle. 
The larvae are covered ^vith hairs and have a pair of spines on the back close to 
the end of the body; they are dark brown in colour and reach a length of about 
half an inch. All foods infeci(»d wulh this insect should be destroyed and the 
store room thoroughly cleaned out and treated with Pyretheum. 

Ants. 

In certain localities Ants are trouhlesonio and it is a very difficult matter to 
protect food from them. Ants construct tlicii* colonies underground in rotten trees, 
posts, and between the walls of buildings. Where garden plants are infested with 
scale and aphids, the ants are atti’acted for the purpose of collecting the sweet 
“honey dew’’ excreted by these insects. 

In the control of Ants the following ste])s should be taken:—If possible, locate 
the colon ier. by folloAving the colonies of foraging ants. Where this is done then 
simply treat the breeding grounds with boiling water—the most effective 
insecticide. 

As a further precaution spray all garden plants infested with scale and aphides, 
using Red Oil for the former and Black Leaf 40 for the latter. 

Sometimes the ant colony cannot be located, especially if it is situated beneath 
a house or between the walls. It is then necessary to resort to poisoning. Purple 
Powder is best for this. 

Floub Moth. 

The next group of insects are less cosmopolitan in their tastes, restricting their 
depredations to farinaceous products. The most common of these is the Mediter¬ 
ranean Flour Moth, the caterpillars of which web together into masses by means 
of the silk they spin. 

Another related insect is the Indian Meal Moth, the caterpillars in this case, 
which feed upon meal, nuts, fruits, raisins, and currants, do not web together the 
food they eat. 

In addition to these moths, oatmeal and sueh-like products are attacked by the 
larvae of certain beetles, for example, the Yellow Meal Worm and the Caddie. 
The former larvae is hard and shiny, yellowish in colour, with reddish-brown 
transverse bands, and grows to a length of a little over lin., while the latter is 
whitish with a reddish-brown head, and attains a length of about jin. 

To oontrol insects infesting flour meal andr sixmlar products it is a simple 
matter store these materials in insect-proof containers. When small quantities 
of mateiial are infested, the insects can be destroyed by placing the material in 
an ovjin at a temperature of 130 to 140 degrees Fahr., the insects’ remains can 
then ce Tcmoved by sifting. 
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INSECTS ATTAOEINO FABRICS. 

A considerable amount of destruction of clothes, carpets and tapestries is brought 
about by insects. The clothes moths are the most universal in this respect. There 
are two important species—the web-spinning species and the case maker. Both 
are small insects about iin. long when the wings are closed, the former being a 
pale yellow colour and the other a dark buff with the wings spotted. They frequent 
places where the light is subdued, and cannot tolerate direct sunlight—a point to 
be remembered. The larvae of the web spinners construct silk shelters in the 
material infested, whilst those of the case maker spin tightly woven tubular cases 
to which pieces of fabric are attache^ and in these shelters they spend their lives. 

If fabrics are to be stored for any length of time, then it is essential to protect 
them from Clothes Moths by placing them in insect-proof chests or in cardboard 
boxes or paper bags sealed with paper strips. It is desirable also to scatter fresh 
Napthalene amongst the fabrics. In any case it is advisable to thoroughly brush 
stored materials periodically, and hang them for a time in direct sunlight. 

Where infestation has already taken place, put the fabrics to be treated in an 
airtight trunk-and lay on them a saucer containing about 3 fluid ounces of Carbon 
Bisulphide, close and seal the lid, and allow it to stand for 48 hours in summer 
temperature or longer in winter. 

No naked flame should be exposed in the vicinity during fumigation as this 
fumigant is highly inflammable. 

Sometimes upholstering and carpets are attacked, but this can be overcome by 
treating with Benzine or by the frequent use of a vacuum cleaner. The Clothes 
Moths larvae may frefjuent floor cracks where dust has accumulated, and such 
places should be thoroughly cleaned out. Damage is also done to the felt on piano 
keys, but treating the felt with Benzine will remedy the matter 

THE HOUSE FLY. 

Certain insects beyond causing annoyance to humanity are also important car¬ 
riers of disease. Their control is, therefore, of paramount importance. The 
insect most responsible for the dissemination of diseases is the common House 
Fly. These insects spread tuberculosis, typhoid, dysentery, and infantile 
diarrhoea. It is thus a menace to health. 
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The secret of control is to destroy the breeding grounds of the House Flies and 
eliminate all places that serve as an attraction. For this, community co-operation 
is essentia], because such places as a garbage dump, fowl run, or manure heap 
produce flies that will spread over an area of several miles. All dead animals 
should be burnt or buried. 

MOSQXIITOES Ain> FLEAS. 

There are several s]>ecies of insects that are responsible for considerable dis¬ 
comfort caused by the irritating wounds they make when drawing blood. The 
commonest of these bloodsuckers are Mosquitoes and Fleas. In regard to Mos¬ 
quitoes it is fortunate that there are none of the disease-carrying fonuh (that 
is, Malaria or Yellow Fever) in South Australia, but this fact is no doubt largely 
responsible for neglect in any attempt to" control the species that are with us. 
In the vicinity of dwellings Mosquitoes are easily controlled by removing all 
disused receptacles likely to retain water. In the case of tanks for drinking water, 
if the manhole or inlet is close fitting no Mosquitoes can enter to lay their eggs, 
while a little bluestone is sufficient to prevent the insects breeding in water troughs. 

Fleas are of many kinds, each having its own particular type of animal. For 
example, there is a distinct species of Flea peculiar to the domestic fowl, rat, 
mouse, dog, cat, man, &c., though these Fleas do not hesitate to attack animals 
other than tlieir own liosts. These insects are extremely aKive, with powerful 
jumping legs. Their breerling grounds are mostlj^ the sleeping quarters r>f the 
animals they infest, and get into tlie cracks of floors. Domestic animals should be 
kept as free from Flea*^ as }>ossible, and their sleeping quarters cleaned and 
treated with CreoMite. Insectibane is also good. 

The floors of fowlhouses can be kept free from Fleas by a dressing of common 
salt. Jti many places Sjnders, though harmles*^, have a tendency to congregate 
and spin their webs in and about dwellings. Sweeping away the webst and spray¬ 
ing with Kerosene Pyrelheura to drive off the spiders is about the only remedy, or 
the removal of both webs and spiders can be aceoraplisbed by a vacuum cleaner 
in one act. 

A discussion of household pests would be incomplete without mention of the 
common Mouse uhich if left uncliecked, can cause as much destruction as the 
insects already discussed. The in(»st effective way is oiganised trapping. An 
excellent bait being n iiiixture of peanut butler, wiled oats, chopped raisins, and 
a drop or two of aniseed oil. 


A demonstration on cuts of mutton and pork was given at the afternoon session 
h} Ml. T. l*helps, of Kitber’s, who cut up a sheep in front of the audience and 
answered man\ questions about the economical use and preservation of meat. 

l)elegat(s attended the Evening Session of the Men^s Branches. 

(To he continued,) 


COOKING AND FANCYWORK COMPETITION. 

In conjunction with the Annual Social of the Parilla Well Women's and Men's 
Branches of tlie Agricultural Bureau, which was held on 20th August, the Women’s 
Branch conducted a Cooking and Faneywork Competition. A record total of 219 entries 
was received. There was an attendance of approximately 150 members and visitors. 

Mr. M. S. Davis (President of the Men’s Branch) occupied the chair, and whilst 
the exhibits were being judged, an enjoyable musical and vocal programme was carried 
out. Mr. F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary of the Agricultural Bureau) addressed 
the meeting, and on behalf of the Advisory Board presented to Mr. G. S. Backman a 
Life Membership Certifleate of the Agricultural Bureau. 
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The following is the list of prise winners:— 

• 

Junior Section. 

Judges—Mesdames C. B. Mattiske, A. Hawthorne, and ,T. T. Longford, of Pinnaroo. 
Iced cake—1st, Miss V. Ireland: 2nd, Miss D. Thiel. Scones—1st, Miss D. Thiel; 
2nd, Miss J. Blacksell. Biscuits—1st, Miss Gwen Simpson; 2nd, Miss V. Ireland. 
Butter—1st, Miss J. Blacksell; 2nd, Miss iCdna Paid. Scalded cream—Ist, Miss V. 
Ireland; 2nd, Miss D. Johnston. Separator cream—Ist, Miss J. Blacksell; 2nd, Miss 
B. Thiel. 

Pani'Y Work. 

Bonnet and bootee—^Miss V. Beckman, 1st and 2nd. Vanity set—1st, Mias D. Thiel; 
2nd, Misses E. Pahl and A. Billing. Supper cloth—Miss E. Pahl, 1st and 2nd. Croclu^t 
d’oylcy—1st, Miss Avis Mclnemey. Guest towel—1st, Miss V. Ireland; 2nd, Miss A. 
BUUng. Pair pillowshams—1st, Miss D. Thiel; 2nd, Miss A. Billing. Knitted jumper— 
1st, Miss Ireland; 2nd, Miss A. Billing. 

Mrs. Napper secured the trophy for most points in adult section and Miss V. Ireland 
in the jimior section. 

Jams, Preserves, Etc. 

Judges—Mesdames Atze and Phillis and Miss Trowbridge, of Karte. 

Pre8er\-ed fruit—1st, Miss B. Thiel; 2nd, Miiss V. Ireland. Three varieties jam— 
Ist, Mrs. Napper; 2nd,.Mrs. C. Lloyde. Throe varieties jellies—Ist, Mrs. Beckman. 
Chutney—Ist, Mrs. Napper. One jar marmalade—let, Mrs. M. S. Davis; 2nd, Mis 
IJoyde. Three jars pickles—Ist, Mrs. Beckman; 2nd, Mrs. Napper. Tomato sauci'— 
1st, Mrs. Napper; 2nd, Mrs. Blacksell. Butter—1st, Mrs. Lloyde; 2nd, Mrs. Slate*. 
Glass scalded cream—1st, Mrs. Slater; 2nd, Mrs. Venning. Glass separated cream— 
1st, Mrs. Wurfel; 2nd, Mrs. Slater. 

Oakes, Eti\ 

Judges—Mesdames Johnson and Carmen and Miss Colwill, of Barilla. 

Dark fruit cake—Ist, Mrs. Blacksell; 2nd, Mrs. Napper. Sultana cake—lat, Mrs. 
Blacksell; 2nd, Mrs. Ireland. Coffee cake—Ist, Mrs. M. S. Bavis; 2nd, Mrs. R. J. 
Billing. Yeast coffee cake—1st, Mrs. Simpson; 2nd, Miss E. Paid. Bibbon cako - 
1st, Mrs. TJoyde; 2nd, Mrs. Beckman. Walnut roll—2nd, Miss Joan Blacksell. Nut 
and fruit loaf—Ist, Mrs. C. Napper; 2nd, Mrs. L. Ireland. Cream puffs—Ist, Miss D. 
Tliiel; 2nd, Miss Beckman. (Collection puff pastry—Ist, Mrs. Nappor; 2nd, Mrs. Ireland. 
Scones—Ist, Mrs. Blacksell; 2nd, Mrs. B. Pahl. Biscuits—2nd, Mrs, Ireland. Six 
different pieces iced cake—2nd, Mrs. Ireland. White sponge—let, Mrs. B. Pahl; 2nd, 
Miss J. Blacksell. Brown sponge—Ist, Mrs. B. Pahl; 2nd, Mrs. Napper. Six fancy 
afternoon tea cakes—Ist, Mrs. Napper; 2nd, Mrs. Ireland. Small cakes—Ist, Mrs. N. 
Venning; 2nd, Mrs. Napper. Yeast buns—Ist, Mrs. B. J. Billing; 2nd, Miss V. Ireland 
Sausage rolls—Ist, Mrs. Beckman; 2nd, Mrs. Slater. Jam tarts—1st, Mrs. Beckman. 
Bread—Ist, Mrs. B. J, Billing; 2nd, Mrs. Slater. 



BARLEY 


We have Urge Overseas Representation, and are in constant 
touch ivith the World’s Marnta,^ and strongly advise Growers, 
before selling elsewhere, to submit samples to us (or valuation. 

Delivery taken at any Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

P. W. HANCOCK & CO., 

CUUmOOK OHAMMIIt. BBmUM ITBIR, ADB.A1DB. 

TBLIPBOra: oniTSAL 4i56 aai 4856. 
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OTHER REPORTS RECEIVED. 

• 

Branirh. 

Bate of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

iSubjoct. 

1 Seexetary. 



i 

Women’s Branches. 

1 

Millicent . 

16/8/35 

11 

Paper—^Mrs. Redman ... 

Miss K. M. Hutches* 





son 

Warcowic . 

27/8/35 

— 

Social. Addresses—E. L. 

Miss L. G. Martin 




Orchard and E. C. 





Richards 


Auburn . 

29/8/35 

18 

Annual Meeting . 

Miss L. J. Dennison 

Wairamboo .... 

30/8/35 

13 

Question Box . 

Miss J. P. Patterson 

Saddleworth ... 

19/8/35 

— 

Visit to Riverton High 

Miss G. E. Frost 




School 


SaddlcM'orth ... 

3/9/35 

12 

Woolwork Display. 

Miss G. E. Frost 

IBalumbah. 

4/9/35 

11 

“ My Outlook of Life ”— 

Miss H. D. Jericho 




Miss C. Riches 


Bendelsliam ... 

4/9/35 

13 

“ Home Made Sweets ” . 

Mrs. Z. A. BigneU 

Wasleys. 

5/9/'35 

43 

Annual Meeting and 

Miss G. Harding 




Social 


Sheoak Log .... 

5/9/35 

28 

Visit to GWynne’s Nurseries 

Miss K. M. Koch 




Gawler 


Pinnaroo . 

6/9/35 

18 

“ First Aid ”—Matron 

Miss N. A. Mattiske 




Ri<4iards 


Mangalo .. 

14/8/35 

— 

Concert and Dance . 

Mrs. F. Coles 

Mibngalo . 

4/9/.35 

14 

Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. F. Coles 

Coonawarra .... 

21/8/.35 

29 

Annual Meeting . 

Mrs. 0. Skinner 

Georgetown .... 

10/9/35 

34 

Inaugural Meeting . 

Miss J. Crawford 

l^ygery . 

20/8/35 

14 

Homestead Minuting at 

Mrs. A. R. Kammer- 


i i 


Mrs. J. Foster’s residence 

! mann 

Pygery . | 

1 17/9/35 j 

9 

Butter-pressing demonstra- 

! Mrs. A. R. Kainmer- 


1 i 


tion, Mrs. G. Duggin 

mann 

Parilla Well .... 

; 3/9/35 

21 

Show Exhibit Arrange- 

‘ Mrs. J. E. Johnston 




ments 


McLaren Vale .. 

6/9/36 , 

45 

Social Afternoon . 

Mrs. B. Powell 

0*Loughliii .... 

9;9/35 

16 

Pa«itry (competition . 

1 Mrs. E, Lutz 

Pinbong . 

7/9/35 

12 

Inaugural Meeting . 

Miss Doreen Scholz 

Tantanoola .... 

11/9/35 

14 

Sultana Cake (bmpetition 

Mrs. G. Altschwager 

Kalangadoo .... 

7/9/35 

7 

Arrangements for Cooking 

Mrs. M. Brooks 




(k)mjietition 


Mudamuokla ... 

12/7/36 

7 

i “ Floriculture *’ — ^Miss G. 

Mrs. C. Kuhlmann 




Kreusler and Mrs. Kuhl- 





mann 


Millicent . 

1 20/9/35 

9 

Pickle and Citrus Fruit 

Miss K. M. Hutches- 


1 


Recipes 

son 

I^ura Bay. 

14/5/35 

13 

“ T’ses of Eggs ” —Mrs. W. 

Miss T. Barnett 




1 Bowell ; “ Gardening ” 





1 Mrs. E. Lowe 


Belalie . 

11/6/35 

j 68 

! Annual Exhibition and 

Mrs. E. L. Orchard 




! (k>mpetitions 

1 

Monarto South . 

21/9/35 

26 

j “ Our Daily Bread ”— ^Miss 

, Mrs. F. W. Liebelt 




Aesehe 

j 

Maltee . 

! 5/9/35 

11 

“ Bread Making —^Mrs. 

1 Miss L. Bassham 




C. T. Schwarz 

i 

Boor’s Plains .. 

5/9/35 

18 

“ Pastry Making ’’—Mrs. 

1 Miss L. Stanway 




T. A. Sianway 


Morchard. 

j 28/8/35 

8 

“ Jam Making ’’—Mrs. 

1 

.1 


1 


R. F. Brown 


Tantanoola .... 

. 5/6/35 

14 

Pudding Recipes . 

Mrs. E. Telfer 

Wasleys. 

4/7/35 

22 

Recipes and Exhibits ... 

Miss J. Bra^ 

Wepowie . 

1 /6/36 

15 

Conference Arrangements 

Miss E. Roocke 

Wepowie . 

29/5/35 

9 

I Recipes . 

Miss E. Roooke 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

lOSOELLANEOnS. 


Agricultural Shows. 

We have been adMsod b> Secrciariea of Agrieultural Show Societies that their shows 
will be held on the following dates:— 

Ajigaston, Saturday, Pebmary 29th, 1936. 

Mundalla, Wednesday, March 4th, 1936. 

Mount Pleasant, Thursday, March 19th, 1936. 

Tig Wasps. 

Seeking mforinatioii on the of tig wasps for Hinxrna tigs, the Beeretary of the 

Koppio Branch of the Agrieultural Bureau hus been advisei! by the Chief Horticultural 
instructor (Mr. A. G. Strickland, M.Se.) that:— 

‘^Supplies of wasps can obtained from the State Experiment Orchard, Black¬ 
wood. The brood from tlie winter tigs emerges in September, and tins siH*ond Ibrood 
from the spring figs is available in Decembei. 

It would be necessary to maintain a supply of wasps from year to year to have a 
number of Oapri fig trees in the Smyrna fig plantation, as the fig wasp goes through 
its life cycle three times in n year, and the Capri fig produces three crops of figs 
for this purpose.’' 

Agricultural Bureau Exhibit, Boyal Spring Show, 1936. 

The Boyal Agrieultural Bociefy has set aside the sum of £400 for prize money and 
organising expenses for displays by Branches of the Agricultural Bureau at the 1986 
Show. A first prize of £100 and a second piize of £•'>0, plus a distribution of l£250 
between competing Blanches, arc offered. This distribution, which is to assist Branches 
to meet expenses in organising and staging theii exhibits, is to be distributed aa 
follows:— 

£50 to each competing Branch which secures 50 per ccmt, or more of the maximum 
marks, unless moie than five Branches compete, in which case the sum of £250 
will be e<iiially divided 'imongst all competitors. Prize winners share in this 
nllocatimi. 

Entries, which are r<*ceivod subject to tho approval of the Society, should lie addressed 
to the Secretary at the earliest convenient opportunity. 

The Society reseives the unquestioned light to limit or lestriet the number of entries 
accepted, and to ri'fuse to accept any entrj^ without assigning any reason therefor. 

OONDITIONB. 

(11 Exhibits ina\ consist of any or all of the articles referred to in the scale of 
points set out below. 

(2) All exhibits must be actually produced and/or manufactured on the farms of 
members of the competing Branch, excepting tht'^t artich^s manufactured in the district 
served by the Branch, but not manufactured on the farms of members, may be dis¬ 
played, but will not be taken into account in judging except under items (12) and 
(18) of the scale of points. 

(3) Exhibits of Wheat, Oats, and Barley must be repTesentative of a bulk of not 
less than IfiObnsh. of each, and exhibits of chaff and hay representative of not less 
than 10 tons of each. 

(4) All exhibits must be of the current season’s growth, except wool, which may be 
of the preceding year’s clip. 
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This great tyre, with its unique and 
adranced tread design, took 
Goodyear Engineers three years to 
doTelop. test and prove. 

The centre rows of diamond blocks 
are TIED TOGETHER—braced—with 
heavy connecting ribs that give 
you— 

(1) The grip of the famous All- 
Weather tread. 

(2) More non-skid service. 

(3) More even wear. 

(4) Smoother, easier running. 

(5) Greater mileage at no extra 
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(5) Exhibitors will be required to make a statutory declaration to the effieet that 
the foregoing conditions are complied with in every respect. 

(6) 8paee ,—The Society will provide a floor space of 45ft. x 15ft. for each exhibit. 

(7) No Government institution will be allowed to participate in this competition. 

(8) Exhibits must be staged ready for judging by 9 a.m. on Saturday, 
5th September, 1936, and may be removed on Monday, 14th September, 1936, at 9 a.m. 

(9) During the progress of judging, it will be neccsary for the ofRcer in charge of 
each exhibit to be in the hall. 


Scale or Points foe Judging. 

(1) Cereals (Grain and in Sheaf). 150 

(2) Hay, Chaff, and Silage. 100 

(3) Wool. 100 

(4) Dairy Produce, Bacon, Hams, Eggs, Lard, Dripping, &c. .. 150 

(5) Green Fodders, Grasses, &c. 50 

( 6 ) All other Grains and Seeds. 50 

(7) Fruits (Fresh and Preserved), Pickles, Sauces, Jams, 

and Honey.' .. 50 

(8) Vegetables and Boots. 50 

(9) Drinks (including Wine). .>0 

(10) Produce not otherwise speeifled. 50 

(11) Home-made devices. 50 

(12) Effective arrangements. 100 

(13) Discretionary points for any outstanding feature not 

specifically provided for. 50 


- Total...1,000 

Whole WXk Pig-feeding Trial. 


In ac<*ordanee with the wishes of the Hon. Minister, a trial was carried out at 
Roseworthy Agricultural College to test the relative meiits of skim and whole niil|r 
for feeding pigs. Actually the trial could not bo put on a big enough scale on 
account of the shortage of whole milk, but as the results are strikingly different 
the lack of numbers in the experimental pens does not detract greatly from the 
conclusiveness of the results. 

Mr. R. Baker (Dairying Instructor), who conducted the trial, reports as follows:— 

^^Fur the purpose of estimating the value of whole milk fed to pigs, a comparison 
was made in the feeding of whole milk against jdiim milk, with the basal food 
crushed wheat. 

*'The trial was carried out with two pens of Large White x Berkshire weaners. 
The pens were arranged to provide as near as possible a corresponding initial weight. 
The quantity of milk fed during the test was in the ratio of fllbs. of milk to one 
of crushed wheat on all but two occasions, when the quantity of milk was reduced 
to a 1 and 1 ratio. The whole milk was standardised to a 4 per cent, butterfat 
content. The costs of food were estimated on the following prices:—Crushed wheat, 
3s. per bushel; whole milk, 6d. per gallon; skim mRk, Id. per gallon. In estimating 
the cost of food per pound of pork a difference of 30 per cent, has been takenl 
between pork and increase. 

^'Feeding was continued until the pigs reached a forward pork weight, approximately 
1201ba. live.'' 

From this experiment the flguies obtained are set out in the attached table. 

Gonclusion.—^The signifleant feature of the results is that it cost 5.88d. to produce 
11b. of pork when feeding ivhole milk and wheat, whereas it cost only 2.60d. to produce 
11b. of pork when feeding skim milk and wheat. The conclusion to be drawn from 
this work is that feeding pigs on whole milk is far too expensive, and is therefore 
uneconomical. Similar results can be obtained with skim milk at less than half the 
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7«rtUii6r Bounty. 

Athice has been received from the Prime Minister’s Department that undei the 
provisions of the Primary Producers’ Belief Bill submitted to the Federal Parliament, 
£275,000 will bo puid to tlic State Governments for distribution to primary producers, 
other than uheatgroweTH, at the rate of 15 b. per ton on fertilisers used during the 
eurieiit financial voni. The bounty will be paid on half>ton lots. 

Chaffed Barley Straw and Crain v. Wheat or Oaten Straw. 

Replying to the Sect etary of the Brentwood Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, 
who asked whetliei barley straw (Prior) was as nutritions when chaffed and fed 
with grain, as wheat or oaten straw, ProfesHoi Perkins (Director of Agriculture) 
says:— 

*‘In the first place it nui«t be noted that no straw that has carried well-ripened 
grain can be looked upon as having much nutritive value for livestock, chiefly because 
it contains a very high proportion of indigestible fibre; nevertheless, it can be fed 
in absence of any better material in conjunction with crushed grain or other con¬ 
centrates. Of the three types of straw mentioned, barley or ohten straw are 
approximalcly of the same value from a feed point of view, and wheat straw of less 
vplue than eith«‘r barley or oat straw. 

*'It can be added, too, that both bailey and oaten straw are more leadily aoeepted 
by livestock than wheat stiaw. *’ 

St. John's Wort. 

Replying to a question submitted at the Butler Conference, Mi. R. C. Beott (Super 
visor of Experimental Work) stated that the authorities had provision, by means of 
the Noxious 'Weeds Act, foi the eradication of St. John’s Wort where such eradication 
\\as economically possible 

St. John’s Wort was a proclaimed noxious weed in South Australia. The Act was 
administered by distiict councils, but if they did not take action, theie was provision 
under which the Local Goveinment Department could compel them to do so. Every¬ 
thing depended upon the extent of the infestation and whether it was a reasonable pro¬ 
position to attempt destiuction. In order to check the spread of St. John’s Wort, 
councils must take action when any new area was discovered. If they failed to do so, 
the matter should bo reported to the Local Government Doparment in the interests of the 
district as a w'hole 

Othfi woik that had been done to assist in the eradication of 8t. John’s Wort had 
been .l series of experiments with plant poison** Whilst a sodinm chlorate solution was 
effecti\e iii destroving this ]dant, when applied early in the season, the cost was too 
great to allow for general recommendation. Tlie matter of controlling the pest by insect 
parasites had been taken up by the Council foi Scientific and Industrial Research, and 
promising results with a species of beetles (Chrysomela) had been obtained. In the 
laboratories these beetles lived entirely on Ht John’s Wort and failed to snrvlvie when 
this plant was flnishod, notwithstanding the fact that other green stuff was available. 
The work was being continued, and the result after liberation in the field would be of 
considerable importance. 

Trunk Calls from Multi-Coin Collector Public Telephones. 

The Postm.sstor GcneiaTs Dcpaitment has recently installed at various country centies 
a device k»'ovrTi as a Multi-Coin Collectot. This device is associated with the public 
tolephom* circuit ami enables tinnk line ami other calls to be originated during such 
times as the local office is closed. There are two types of collectors in use—one is 
installed at post offices where lural automatic telephone exchange facilities have been 
established. The offices in South Austnalia at the ])resent moment are Willunga, Noar 
hmga. Macclesfield, and BiidwoocL The other type, known as the Magneto Multi-Coin 
Oollector, is installed at offices where a manually operated exchange is in use, but where 
attendance at the exchange is limited to, say, 9 a.m. to 8 p’.m. or 9 a.m. to p^m. 
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!nie eom collecting devices aie each provided with three slots—one* of which is for 
•hUlIngSi another for sixpences, and a third for pennies. 

la the ease of those installed in connection with rural automatic exchange facilities 
two press buttons are pxovidedr--one madDsd and the other marked In 

Aeeaae of the Magneto Multi-Coin devices only one button is provided, i.e., button 
The system of operation is briefly a# follows:—^A person wishing to make a coll after 
hours calls the telephonist at the controlling exchange^ which is continuously staffed; 
he then advises her as to tlie number he wishes to call and then deposits coins of the 
aaeeseary denomination to pay for the call in their respective idots. The tele]^onist 
che^ the number and value of the coins deposited by means of tones heard as the 
coins drop into the machine. If the call can be connected the telephonist requests the 
culler, if using the automatie type of telephone, to press button ^*A.” When this 
button is operated the coins fall into a receptacle provided for them. If the call is 
ineffective, the telephonist at the control centre will ask the caller to press button 
when this button is pressed the coins drop into a chute on the front of the coin 
collector where they may be lecovered by the caller. 

In the case of the Magneto Coin Collectors, the depositing key, button ^*A.” is 
^installed at the controlling exchange; this simplitfleB the use of the instrument by the 
caller, but with this exception the operation of the two types of instrument is practic* 
ally identical. 

Devices of the Magneto Type have been installed at Port Noarlunga, Beynella, Bose* 
worthy, Greenodc, Keyneton, Mundalla, and Echnnga, and it is anticipated that similar 
^^iprnent wiH be installed af; other suitable offlees at a later date. 

Mattua to Tobaoeo Gvowors. 

< Growen of tobacco seedlings are reminded that should they wish to sell plants, they 
required by the regolations under the Tobacco Industry Protection Act to notify 
the Director of Agriculture, ae laid down in regulation No. 2, at least four days prior 
to my sale or disposal of seedlings being made. 

DluegUrtezed growers should notify the Department immediately of their intentions. 
The following preparation of Home-made Colloidal Copper Solution will be found 
benoAcial in the prevention of the Blue Mould disease:— 

A stock solution of this fungicide is first prepared, and is diluted with water for 
spraying purposes. A grower may consequently m^^ke up sufficient concentrated 
fungicide for two or three months i spraying operations at one time. 

Details for the preparation of the stock solution are as follows:—11b. of bluestone 
^^ffnes^’ is first dissolved in 2 quarts of water. The <^fines’’ are preferable to 
brystals, since they dissolve more readily. The bluestone' is be«t dissolved by suspending 
in a bag in water which may be heated to accelerate the process. It should be 
dissolved in a wooden tub or some non-metallic vessel, since this ehcmioal will react 
with mstals. If tins are the only vessels available, they must first be thoroughly coated 
with plAdi. One pint of molasses is next stirred well into the bluestone solution. The 
solution is finally made slightly alkaline by the addition of a caustic soda solution 
prepared by dissolving Sons, of caustic soda in a quart of water. The caustic soda 
solution must be added slowly to the bluestone and molasses mixture, with constant 
stirring. 

The above-mentioned quantities will make up about a gallon of stodi: solution, md 
should result in a slightly alkaline sprajy. The additional precaution of oarefuDy 
adjusting the reaction of the spray may be carried out in this fashion:— 

When almost all the caustic soda solution has been added, transfer a drop of the 
mixture to a piece of blue litmus paper. The colour of the paper shquld tom pink. 
Add move eanstle soda solution untH^ when tested, the mixture win not dmnge the 
colour of the Utmns paper. A drop of the mixture should thou be trausfenio^ to a 
piece of pink litgnii papef, whidh will probably not change colour, Thm a liWo more 
caustic soda solfitiou is MM SK> that eventually pink litams paper trih tum ^ry 
faintly blue. (litmus papers may be obtained cheaply from chemists.) 
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The stock solution so prepared should bo stored in bottles or some closed non-nietallie 
container. Since it wall iuipiuve on agoing, it should not be used until it is about a 
week old, when the colour will have changed from green to sUghtlj jidlow. In the 
Departmental experiments stock solution was found to be satisfactorj even six to 
thirteen weeks after preparation. 

For spraying purposes the stock solution should be vigorously agitated, and 1 part 
diluted in 30 parts of water, and 0.5 per cent, by weight of potash soft soap added 
as !i spreader. 

A formula for preparing about S gallons of spray is as follows:— 

A. —Stock solution, 1 quart; water, 7 gallons. 

B. —^Potash soft soap, 6ozt.; water, i gallon. 

When the soap has been dissolved in the water, which may be heated to save time, 
solution B is added and well mixed with j solution A. It is advisable to pump the 
spray through the spray pump back into the spray vat for this purpose 

Seedlings throughout South Australia are reported to be doing particularly wdl so 
far this season. The Department of Agriculture and a number of growers are trying 
out the Benzol fumo treatment for the prevention of Blue liiould. Auy information 
required can be obtained upon application to the Tobacco Instructor at the Depart¬ 
ment in Adelaide. 

Heavy and Oreea Yolks* in Eggs. 

Asking for an explanation of the above terms, the Wasleys Branch of the Agricul- 
aural Bureau has been advised by the Government Poultry Expert (Mr. 0. P. Ander* 
son) that the terms “heavy’’ and “green'’ yolks in eggs are trade descriptions of the 
ecu tents of tho egg as shown when candled. 

The heavy yolk refers to tho one which appears much denser and darker than the 
yolk of an erdinary egg, which, although it appears firm, is almost transparent when 
the egg is broken. Tho heavy yolk egg ivill rnn while the yolk of an ordinary egg will 
remain !firm. 

The term * * green ’ ’ refers to the colour of the yolk. On being candled, a percentage 
of eggs shows a little darkness in the yolk, varying in colour under the light from a 
light-gre^m to an olive-green yolk. When the eggs arc broken, the green colour of the 
yoik shows up much more prominently. 

There is no doubt that with the strict<?r testing of eggs now being practised, a number 
of faults are being found which, in previous yefira when the testing was not so severe, 
were allowed to pass. 

Publications Beceived. 

The Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges tlu' receipt of— 

♦Bulletin No. 89: “Osiers and Willows.” price 9d. 

'Bulletin No. 91: “Table Poultry Production,” price Is. 

Published by Ministry of Agriculture, England. 

World’s Grain Exhibition and Conference, Part IT. 

Bothamsted Experimental Station: Annual Beport, 1934, price 2s. 6d. Copies 
obtainable from the Secretary, Lawes Agricultural Trust, Harpenden, England. 


AORIOULTUBAL INQUIRIES. 


[Beplies supplied by W. J. Spapford, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 
Macaroni Wheats. 

Alawoona Conference: ^<What wheats euiiahle for maJeing macaroni are suitable for 
growwg in low-rainfaU ansos, and is there a ready marTcet for somef” 

only two important Macaroni Wheats in South Australia, namely, 
Huguenot and Indian Banner, but unfortunately neither of these are really suitable 
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for low-rainfall districts. Other tiian thesoi Ford has been tried in xnanj distiieta of 
the BtatO; and thcie an* dozens of other vaneties grown in small plots. In other coun¬ 
tries Macaroni Wlieats arc looked upon as drought-resistant, as well as being rust- 
resist^int, hut to date live ha\e not foun<l one whirli will give eonsietently good grain 
yielda without more than the usual amount ot ram received in our low-rainfall areas. 
In any caso, theie is a limited market only for Macaioni Wheats in Australia, and so 
the unlimited growth of these wheats cannot be lecommended 

Pasture Plants and Top-dreseingi for the Oolton l>lsttict. 

" W ould top dieswng he worth while in the Colton Dtstrwtf** 

li(*ply- T<ip cliessing would ]»rovo an economic proposition in the Colton Distnci, but 
it would be bett(*i done in association with the establishment of home pastuies, 
sud) Ivucorne, or a mixture of King Island Mclilot and Wimmera Eye Grass 
sho'uld Lveernt he established vn this distriet/** 

Ecply—In the sandy portions of the Oolton District tho area to be seeded to Lucerne 
should be sown to barley or any one of the cereals which would be harvested for grain. 
Tho stubble sliould on no account be burnt, but if at all heavy, should be grazed to 

thin Jt out, caie being laken not to remove all oi the straw. After the first seeilmg 

lain 111 April or May, a mixture of 51bs or 61bs. Lucerne seed and lewt. Super should 
bo drilled in to the aeru with a disc dull. In heavier land tlie Lucerne could be sown 
in a stubble, but better results should bo secured if the land w'as fallowed for the 
Lucerne. 

**'fi'hai other pasiurts could he grown*>** 

Kopiy—mixture of 31bs King Island Melilot, 61bs. Wimmora Bye Grass, and Icwt. 

Super drilled in to the acre would produce heav> pastures in the Oolton District. This 

should be drilled iii during the autumn, and if regularly top-dressed idiould be per 
manent. Although botli plants are only annuals, they seed themselves down with the 
certainty that other weeds do. 

**How much Super should he used per acre for top-dfesHng ? * * 

Beply—^If good stands of Lucerne or the mixture of Melilot and grass are to be 
lecurod, Icwt. per acre pei year should prove a business proposition, but if the top 
dressing is to be done on natural pastuie, 60-701bB. per acre per year should be 
sufficient. 

**When should the Super be appliedff^ 

Beply—^Best results would follow applications of Super to pastures given in the 
autumn. When there is plenty of growth, green or dry, to hold the fertiliser, it could 
be applied as early as February, but April would probably be the best time of the year. 

Weevils In Farm BulldizigB. 

Mr. B. C. ScxxTT, Supervisor of Kxpeiimental Work, has supplied the following 
replies to questions submitted by the Hartley Branch of the Agricultural Bureau:— 

‘*now to deal vnth weevils in a stone huUdhitg with a wooden fioorf** 

Beply—^Weevils are most effectively destroyed in buildings which are not sufficiently 
airtight to permit fumigation by dusting with copper carbonate powder. This is the 
same material as is used for the pickling of wheat, and, being of a very fine nature, 
sifts into the cracks and crevices of the walls, killing the weevils with which it comes 
in contact. 

Super versus Smper and. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

**What would give the better rdevlts on stubble ground, letot. Super or icwt. Super 
end ^ewt. Sulphate of AfimoMar* 

Beply—Experiments dealing with the use of Sulphate of Ammonia on stubble-sown 
crops are now in progress, and the result of previous trials appears to indicate that 
everything depends upon tho nature of the pasture or previous crops whidi the field 
has carried. 
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If the pasture includes n high proportion of Icgujuinous plants, such as Burr Clover, 
MeUlotus, or if a pea crop has been planted ree^tfy, there is m: need to add 
ffitrogen in the fertiliser appli^ with Ihie Stubble eiopf In any ease, the qsuuitity of 
Super would not be reduced, and as icwt. of 3 to X mixture onl; contains l21bs. of 
Super, this dressing is not lUcely to give equal results with a Icwt. of Super applica- 
tion, even if Sulpliate of Ammonm was required. 

Feeding Value of Cape Barley. 

Oalifornim Cape Barley eqmi to BmpUeh Maltmg Barley for feedmg to Figa/** 
JReply—(.aliforniaii Cape Barley has not been aiiaiysed, but is almost sure to be 
very similar tu ojdiuary Cape Barley in composition. Assuming this to be the case, 
it would not quite <^qual Knglish Malting Barley as a foodstuff for pigs. The relative 
general composition of these two grains Is as follows:— 



Malting 

eSape 


Barley. 

Barley. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Mineral matter . 

. 2.d 

*4.f> 

Crude protein. 

. 12.0 

5.4 

Crude fat . 


0.6 

Fibre. 

. 6.0 

19.3 

Carbohydrate . 

. 63.7 

56.5 


Hilling Wheats for the Mallee. 

Alawoona Conference: **Wlkft are the most suHahk wheaia of fair milUng (j[ml\ly 
for the districts* 

Reply—Of the wheats that should give reasonuible leturns in this district, an.i at 
the same time produce dour of sufScient strength to keep up our name for wheat of 
fair quality, tlio following have been proved;— 

Banee $s a very hardy variety which will give consistent yields in the district if 
grown pa good fallow, and although the flour of this wheat is not of high strength, 
it is of fair quality and good colour. This could be the main variety on most farms 
if good tillage methods are followed. 

Glwyas still remains the best very early varieU for low rainfall conditions, but is 
only (»f fair quality as a flour wheat. 

Sword is sufficiently hardy to be a good yielder, jind although the strength of its 
flour is not particularly high, it is good enough andi is of a beautiful white polour. 

Felix is early enough for the district and produces fair quality flour. 

Ford, if sown early on good fallow, will give go^od yields, and the strength of its 
flour is really high compared to most South Australian whetits. 


HORTIOVLTUBAL INQU1B1B8. 

[Seplies supplied hy A. 6. Stjucktanp, M.Sc., Chief Hortioulkirdl Instructor.] 


Grafting Loqnat Txeos. , ^ 

^^OUsnfieW* aslcsi Because of the damage dons "by sparrows to hquais, what varixty 
of frwtt could these trees he grafted over tot 
Reply-—Of the common fruits, (^ince and Pear are probably most nearly related. 
Qdinee is frequently used as a stock for Innate, but as the following extract from a 
report by the Manager of the Blackwood Ihcperiment Orchard will indicate, working In 
the opposite direction is not common. If the Loquat trees are on Quince stoek^which 
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is a possibility—reworking to Pears or Quinces would give a combination of Quince 
roots, Pear or Quince top, with an intermediate piece of Loquat. The behaviour of such 
a combination is problematical:— 

'^Grafting Loquat trees with any other variety of fruit has not come within 
experience. We have a collection of Loquats worked on Quince stocks, some of which 
are doing quite well. Since Loquat will do on Quince, Quince might do on Loquat, 
and as some varieties of Pears will grow on the Quince stock, a Loquat-Quince Pear 
combination might be possible. The Pear might do directly on the Loquat, though I 
have never heard of anyone trying such a combination.’^ 

It was suggested to the inquirer that an experiment should be tried with the Pear 
as the fruit likely to do best on a Loquat stock. 

Plant-Eating Grubs. 

Specimens of imaeois submitted by the Blylh Bramoh of the AgricuUural Bureau 
were reported to be doing extensive damage in farm gardens. These were identified 
as **Millipedes,** 

Beply—These animals are closely allied to insects, but differ from them in many 
respects, notably as regards possession of two palis of legs to each segment of the 
body. The food of millipedes is almost entirely of a vegetable nature, either living or 
dead. They are commonly found in manure, leaf mould, garden rubbish, fte., and are 
iHfiicult to eontroL |f' j 

It has been claimed that a heavy application of lime, thoroughly worked into the 
soil, will assist in their control; also vtiHous soil fumigants such as paradichlorbenzene 
(usually known as P.D.B.), crude naphthalene, &c., applied to the soil and worked 
in, have in some instances given temporary check to the pest. 

I^aradichlorbenezene may be obtained from city suppliers, and one firm also handles 
a product known as ^^Seekay” soil fumigant, which may be useful. 

When sowing peas or beans, if the seed is well dusted with superphosphate before 
covering with soil, the MiUipedes will probably not attack such seed so readily. Fur¬ 
thermore, the superphosphate will assist the growth of the pea or bean plants. 

Plum Tree Dropping Immature Fruits. 

The Secretary of the Sutherlands Agrimltural Bureau has an almond tree on to 
which luis been grafted apricot and plum. The apricot carries the fruit to matu/rity, 
but the fruit of the plum drops of when about the sice of a marble. 

Reply—There are several factors which may cause plums to drop from the tree at the 
Ktage mentioned in this query. However, in view of the isolation of this tree from other 
plum trees, it is practically certain that the dropping is due to lack of cross-pollination. 

Many varieties of plum will not set or carry fruit to maturity unless the blooms are 
fertilised by pollen from another suitable variety of plum: such process is termed 
cross-pollination. In order to ensure fruiting of the limb in question, graft on the 
tree another suitable plum variety, the blooming period of which overlaps with- the 
blooming period of the plum variety already worked on the tree. With such provision, 
bees and other insects will exchange pollen between blooms of the two plum varieties, 
and thus enable fruit to be carried to maturity. 

Without information as to the variety of plum already attached to the tree, one 
cannot make a suggestion as to the identity of the new variety to be attached. How¬ 
ever, if the inquirer will prepare during next blooming season a bouquet of blossom 
of a different plum variety, blooming simultaneously with the one in question, immerse 
such bouquet in a vessel of water, and place in dose proximity to the tree, he would 
be able to determine for himself whether the bouquet variety would be suitable as a 
polleniser. If the name of the plum variety is known, advice as to its idmitity may* 
enable me to suggest a suitable polleniser. 
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VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

[Bpplies supplied by Veterinary Offieers of the Stock and Brands I>ei)artment.] 

Setyret 4 pry, Agrioultural B'u^eati, Appil-a, asks foo' particukvrs for dehorwmg cattle. 

Beply—The ideal time to dehorn cattle is before the calf is o days old. Clip the horns 
around the base of the buttons, slightly moisten the end of a stick of caustic potash, 
and rub for al>out a quarter of a minute the tip of each horn alternately, until a red 
spot shows in the centre of the horn bud; this will be in about five minutes. Oare 
should be taken to rub the centre of the horn and not the sides, also not to have the 
stick of enustie ton moist, for it jTins on to the skin and a troublesome sore will result. 
Wrap a pio<*e of l>rown paper around the stick to protect the fingers. 

' Hiorrtury, ArtJivrton Agrimlivral Bureau^ reports yowtg pigs losi^ig the me of their 
hMtd legs. 

Biqdy "'Apart from spinal injuries (which are (comparatively rare) the most common 
cause of this (‘.oiidition is a lack of Vitamin A in, tlie foodstuffs supplied. Vitamin A 
is a substance which is present in cream, fisli oils, ami carrots. The following treatment 
of affectiMl animals is recommended:—^If possible supply some whole milk in addition to 
cereals and if this is not possible, give one dessertpoon of cod liver oil twice a day, 
mixed with the food to each pig for at least 14 days. Early maturing pigs are more 
liable to be affected owing to the rapid rate of growth, and it is necessary to see that 
they are supplied with flesh and bone forming foods, such as crushed peas, meat meal, 
etc. The following mineral mixture also shoidd be provided, and the pigs allowed free 
nccesM to it:—Sweet bone meal, lOlbs.; (‘harcoal, lOlbs.; common salt, lib. Mix 
thoroughly and place in a cut dowm tin or some such receptacle. 

* * Hoyleton * * reports 12 year old mare, stiff gart md swellmg hehmd hrislcet. 

R(»ply—The following tre.atment is suggested:—Supplement the green feed with a little 
chaff, bran, and crushed oats. Also give a daily allowance of l-l^ pts. of molasses, which 
should be diluted with water and used to damp the feed. Give the animal 1 teaspoon 
of powdered sulphate of iron, night and morning for a fortnight. It will probably 
be necessary to mix the dose with a little honey or molasses to make a paste which can 
then be placed, on the animal's back teeth and tongue. Give half an hour afb^r feeding. 

“ffoppio" asks is iit permissible to mark sheep with numerals for flock marks tn 
other coloured paint than that stipulated for a registered brand? 

Reply—^The owner of a registered sheep brand may use any of the numerals from 2 to 
9 in any colour paint or position without registration, provided that only one numeral 
is used on any one sheep by each owner. It does not follow that, ben^ause the registered 
brand is in black paint, the numeral must be of the same colour. If he so desires, 
the owner may use different numerals, colours, and positions for flock marking. 

**Borriha** reports lambs 6 weeks old, stiff in limbs after taUing. 

Beply—^The trouble appears to be that form of arthritlB (infection of the joints) 
which is not uncommonly seen in lambs, not only in this State, but elsewhere, caused by 
an infection being contracted either through the navel at the time of birth of the lamb, 
or threyugh wounds inflicted during *'marking” operations. In the great majority of 
(*nsoH. r(N5ovcrs' takes place within a week or two, leaving the animals apparently none the 
worse. Some few cases may become chronic, with enlargement of the limb joints. It 
is not known under what conditions yon conduct your lamb-marldng operations, i.e., 
whether you use the same permanent yard year after year for doing this work, or not. 
If yon do, it would be advisable in future years to minimise the chances of repetition 
of this trouble by carrying out these operations in temporary yards erected with hurdles 
on some fresh piece of your pastures, at the same time continuing to give the closest 
possible ntt('nfion to disinfection of marking knives, other instruments, and workers^ 
hands, etc. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

FOBTT-SIXTH ANNUAL OONOBESS. 


The seating of the Way Hall was taxed to its utmost to accommodate the 
record crowd of delegates and visitors who attended the first session of the 46th 
Congress of the Agricultural Bureau of South Australia which was opened by 
His Excellency the Governor, Major-General Sir Winston Dugan, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., D.S.O., on Monday, 16th September, at 8 p.m. The Hon. A. L. McEwin, 
M.L.C. (Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture), presided and 
accompanying him on the platform were Messrs. J. W. Sandford ^(Vice-Chairman), 
Hon. A. P. Blesing, M.L.C. (Minister of Agriculture), A. J. Cooke, li. H. 
Martin, S. Shepherd, A. J. A. Koch, P. J. Daily, A. M. Dawkins, G. Jeffrey, 

F. Coleman, Professor A. J. Perkins, Dr. A. E. V. Richardson (Members Advisory 
Board of Agriculture), C. C. Crane (Organising Secretary of the New South Wales 
Agricultural Bureau), and oHicers of the Department of Agriculture. 

ATTENDANCE OF DELEGATES. 

The following delegates were appointed by their respective Branches and the 
figures indicate the number of sessions for which attendance cards were recorded:— 
Adelaide: J. Y. Hudd 2, O. G. Ayton 1. Alawoona: P. Pauli 6, A. J. Pengilly 
6. Aldinga: G. Shorriff 2, H. L. Stanfield 1. Allendale East: R, T, Laslett 5, 
C. N. Wallace 5. Arthurton: D. Noble 4, P. Ford 2. Balaklava: R. Shepherd 0, 

G. Whiting 0. Balhannah; H. Kollbusch 5, R. James 2. Balumbah: T. N. 
Wright 2. Barincra: V. Shepherd 0, W. MacGilli^ray 2. Baroota: S. G. Stone 
2, W. H. Spencer 4. Beetaloo Valley: J. Biigg 6. Belvidere: J. W. Collett 0, 
J. Vivian 0. Berri: E. J. Johnson 5, G, T. AVilkinson 5. Blackheath: H. Paech 
5. Black Springs: J. Heinrich 5, P, Abbott 6. Blackwood; J. Turner 0, H. 
Goldsack 0. Block E: H. Newstoad 2, R. Fisher 2. Bljiih: R. H. Eime 3, H. A. 
Zweek 4. Booborowie: H. Phillips 2, W. Kain 0. BooJeroo Centre; V. S. Whibley 
4, W. A. Mills 5. Boor’s Plains: A. Reid 2, C. Rodda 2. Brimpton Lake: E. 
Ashinann 5, M. Dunslan 4. Brinkley: C. H. Pearson 3, H. D. Humphrey 0. 
Brownlow: G. Biar 0, R. Smith 0. Buchanan: W. G. Hucks 2, L. V. Bell 0. 
Buudaleer Springs: M. J. Cronin 3, C. Cooper 4. Bute: M. Green 0, T. H. 
Trengrove 0. Butler: C. S. Coleman 6, D. B. Butler 6. Caliph: W. H. Todd 2. 
Chandada: R. R. Loveday 3, H. J. Chewings 2. Chapman’s Boor: C. J. Menadue 

4, J. P. Krollig 0. Cbilpuddie Rock: H. A. Cochrane 6, H. Frost 5. Cooman- 
dook: M. F. Ballard 3, J. C. Wilson 4. Coona1p3m: C. C. George 5, G. B. 
Venning 3. Coonawarra: K. Allder 4, R. Modistach 4. Cummins: K. A. Trigg 

5. Cungena; H. R. Patterson 4, D. R. Bennie 3. Dudley; D. I. Telfer 3, L. A. 
Longbottom 0. Echunga; L. H. Walters 4, C. McDonald 5. Eurelia: C. I. 
Phillis 3, P. Stainer 6. Frayville; H. B. Scheer 3. Gawler River; F. Wormald 
2, K. F. Roediger 0. Gladstone: L. J. Sargent 4, H. M. Wehr 0. Goode; C. P. 
Linke 5, K. Mundy 4. Greenock: T. W. Roennfeldt 2, A, Nenke 6. Green Patch: 
C. L. T>^illas 3, L. Darrington 4. Gumeracha: W. L. Hanna 2, R, G. Almond 0. 
Han: L. Turner 4, W. Woolacott, jun., 5. Hope Forest: H. J. Hunter 4, 
S. Coad 4. Inman Valley: S. F; Haeldm 8 , W. F. Roads 0, Jamestown: 
A. J. Symonds 4, A. N. Sanderoock 4. Kalangadoo; W. J. Hemmings, 
jun., fi, R. G. Messenger 4. Kanni: L. L. Schuls 3,’ F. J. Neidicflc 3. Karte; 
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A. A. BienvoJ^h 4, 1). R. Freoinaii 4. Ki Ki: (>. Blncher 6, R. C. Cooley 0. 
Kilkerran: F. H. Koch 4 Kelly: .1. F Hannan T', R. F. Ma^eld 4. Koolunga: 

A. Buchanan 5, J. W. Sykes 0. Koonnnga: R. Schulz 5. Koppio: F. G. Gardner 6* 
Kyancutta: T. A. Holman 5, W. Little 4. Kybybolite: J. M. Wray 6. Laura: 
E. T. Hollitt 6y IT. R. Lines 5. T^iira Bay: A. M. Dixon 5, F. Edson 5. Light's 
PasK: F. W. Boehm 4, F. Boehm 4. I^ne Cum mid Monash: K. F. Teller 3, H. 
March 1. J^yndoch: E. N. Evans o. MacGillivray: E. C. Seager 5, J. N. Wood 
3. Maltee: V. B. Schwarz 5, M. Alartin 3. Mangalo: R. J. Turner 3, W. F* 
Monday 6. Marama: W. S. Gray 4, H. L. Whiiford 5. McLaren Flat: G. Dow¬ 
dell 3, K. Warren 0. Millieent: A. Sapiatzer 5, R. Hateley 5. Miltalie: D. P. 
Bagnoll 4» S. D. Ramsey 3. Miimipa: C. Potts 3, B. C. Black 4. Monorto South: 
H. A. Hein 6, C. F. Altmann 0. Moorook: L. A. King 4, L. W. King 3. 
Morchard: A. I. McCallum 0, K. Tilbrook 0. Mount Barker: H. Hunt 2, S. Lucy 

2. Mount Bryan: H. H. Edwards 4, A. A. Jeffries 5. Mount Gambier; L. 
Barrows 5, J. E. Morphett 4. Mount Hope: J. H. Vigar 4, H. H. Myei'^ 6. 
Mount Pleasant: J. II. Buckley U, W. K. Johns 3. Mudamuckla; W. J. l^incke 
6, A. C. Watson 5. Miindalla: W. F. Golding (5. Murray Bridge: A. Wells 5, 

B. Kuchel 0. Murnutown: K. B. Pitman 6. Mvpouga: R. C. West 1 C. A. 
Martin (1. Nantawarra: S. V. Herliert 5, M. P. Hamdorf 5. Nariidy: E. W. 
Richards 4. Nelshaby: F. Jose 4, H. Williams 4. Nunjikompita: R. Dunn 4, 
H. J. Salmon 6. OTjOUghlin: A. Kloeden 5, C. Bergmann 5. Owen: W. J. 
Marshmnn 1, A. N. Freebaim 3. Palabie: R. Mullan 5, D. Swanson 4. Parilla: 
H. G. Johnston 6, (’. S. Fonie J. Parilla Well: P. Mclnemey 5, L. Ireland 4. 
Parrakie: A. Afford 4, F. IT. Gravestocks 4. Paskeville: H. M. Meier 4, 
J. Prouse 4. Penola: E. Kidman 2, E. R. Hinze 6. Penwortham: 
J. R. Tlaekett 4, A. T. Duke 0. Petina: TT. H. Howard 5, W. L. Schultz 5. 
Pinbong: H. B. Scholz 5, E. M. Scholz 5. Pinkawillinie: W. Q. Miller 
0, F. T. Freeth 0. Pinnaroo: A. T. HaA^’thome 5, C. H. Ross 6. Port 
Elliott: 3. Colebatch 2, W. Bennett 4. Pygery: D. Ingram 5, H. Woodrup 4. 
Red Hill: J. Dundon 4, L. Harris 5. Rendelsham: F. R. White 4, W. H. Bignell 
5. Roberts and Vcrran: F. Masters 5. Rosedale: C. Mattiske 0, A. Muegge 3. 
Roseworthy: J. Carmichael 5, E. T. Oates 1. Saddleworth: W. O. Coleman 4, 
H. E. Miller 3. Shoal Bay: G, Barrett 5, A. G. Nash 4. Snowtown: A. R. 
Hocking 0. Stockport: F. Watts 3, R. Koch 0. Sutherlands: V. H. Weiss 5, 
E. Twart< 5. Tantanoola: 0. W. Altschwager 4, M. Teller 5. Taplan: W. J. 
Hammond 5, P. R. Hodge 0, Taragoro: T. Winters 4, E. M. James 2. Tarlee: 

L. Clarke 0. Tatiara: F. Densley 6, L. H. Butler 6. Ungairn* F. D. Butler 

3, W. Gordon 4. Upper Wakefield: C. Roberts 3. Wallaln: J. Kinnane 0, S. 
Morgan 5. TVandearah: E. Sinclair 0, A. Jacobs 4. WarcoAvic: F. L. Williams 
3, B. E. Telfer 5. Warramboo: H. F. Chilman 4, O. J. Murphy 5. Wasleys: 0. 
A. Benger 5, V. W. Day 3, Waterv'ale: J. W. Bnillie 5, W. Hamp 6. Weavers: 
E IT. .Giles 5, H. W. Cornish 3, Wei^mwie: M. J. Gregurke 3, J. F. Burns 6. 
Whitwarta: J. P. Hoepner 4, F. J. Collins 2. Willowie: R A. Barrie 4, R. I. 
Crisp 5. Wilmington: P. C. Cole 3, D. McGhee 6 Wirrabara: A. B. Curtis 5, 
H. C. Jaeschke 0. Wirrilla* R. F, Kelly 4, A. T.. Sandow 0. Wolselev: D. G. 
Butler 5, W. J. Snoad 6. Wudinna: C. A. NeAvbon 4, W. P. Bartle^^ 6. Yeelanna: 
R. R. Wilson 5, G. G. Pearson 2. Yundi: W. S^^kes 4, W. Hedger 4. Ynrgo: 
E. A. Easton 4, L. S. Hopgood 5. 

OPEKXNG ADDRESS. 

In the course of the opening address His Excellency said that he was pleased 
to see so many smiling faces^ which showed him that a wave of optimism had set 
in, and that they were looking foiward to the future wth a greater measure of 
hope than in the past, ^^efore I came to South Australia," said the Governor, 
was not an agriculturalist. To-night T can say that T am. T have taken the 
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greatest interest in the ag^rieultural life of the State, and 1 have found to my great 
pleasure that there is no portion of the community that can be relied upon to 
produce greattu* happiness than the agriculturalists.” 

The (ioveriior referred with pleasure to the recent beneficial rains that had fallen 
in South Australia. 

Bound the pomer. 

‘^Nobody can fail to be impressed with the fact that we are really round the 
eorner as far as prosperity is concerned” he said. “Some people will say that 
there is no hoi>e—^you will always find that kind. But we should do away with 
those ideas; we shoukl put behind us the days of depression, and look forward 
to the future with greater hope, and remember what the pioneers did, despite the 
dark days of the past. 

“Do not take much notice of pessimists. I want to ask you to look forward to 
the future with that sx>iril of hope that sent forward our pioneers towards pros¬ 
perity and the improvement of our State. T hope that in another year’s time I 
well see you smiling even more bi'oadly.” 

Bulwark of State. 

In iei)ly to a vote of thanks, moved by Mr. J. Wallace Sandford, and seconded 
by Mr. S. Sheplierd, the Governor said, cheerfully: “I would ask you not to take 
too much notice of all you hear about me. I know' I have a reputation for some 
things, but wdiatever it is, 1 am heart and soul in favour of the people in the 
count ry, juid regard them as the principal bulwark on w^hich the Slate rests.” 

THE MINISTEB’S ADDBES8. 

The lion. A. P. Blesing, M.L.('. (Minister of Agriculture), in addressing the 
assembly, congratulated the organisation on its 46th Congress, which repre¬ 
sented 337 Branches, including 52 Wom<»n’s Branches, and an aggregate of nearly 
7.000 memlwu’s. 

The Agrieiiltural Bureau system had a ver>' firm grip on the producing interests 
of the State, both from the standpoint of the technique of production and from 
that of social intercourse; in the latter dire<*tion the Women^s Branches, which 
were inci’oasing very rapidly, had miieh to commend them. 

Fronj the technical standpoint the Country Branches of the Bureau represented 
so many links between producers and the officers of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, and between them had contributed much to the progress and development of 
South Australian farming. 

On the whole, the season appeared to be promising for the State; it was 
regrettable that this could not be said of every district. Unfortunately, the 
prospects of the Upper North and North-Eastern Mallee farms were far from good; 
in particular, those situated outside GoydePs line of rainfall. 

In this connection, Government would probably have to consider in the near 
future the iirohlem of those Hundreds that in the past 20 years had not averaged 
more than 5bush. or 6bush. per acre. It did not seem possible that such farms 
should be able to pay their way even ^vith the doubtful assistance of side lines. It 
would be very much better for all concerned if such doubtful wheat holdings could 
be gradually converted info sheep farms—^not sheep stations. 

The Wheat Position. 

For the past seven years mean prices realised for w^heat had given considerable 
concern and compelled the Commonwealth Government to come repeatedly to the 
rescue of farmers, and, unfortunately, over the majority of these seasons, weather 
wnditions had not been favourable. It was, however, permissible to-day to sound 
a more optimistic note. It could, in fact, be said that from the statistical stand¬ 
point the position had never been better since the 1P27-1928 season, when the 
average price realised for wheat in Routh Australia was 5s. »5}d. per bushel at 
seaports. 
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The main cause of the seven-year slump in prices was the heavy carry-over of 
stocks of exportable wheats from one season to another and this accumulation of 
stocks had in the main been attributable to increased production both in normally 
exporting countries and in normally importing countries, on the one hand, and 
to the apparent reduced demand in many countries that had previously been heavy 
consumers of wheat, on the other. 

Fortunately, the cari^-over on Ist August, 1935, w’as the lowest recorded since 
1927-28, namely, approximately 310' million bushels, us against 598 million bushels 
in 1933-1934 and 625 million bushels (a record) in 1932-1933. These reductions 
were in the main due to the successive misfortunes of the United States of America 
farmers, but also to reduced production in most otht?r countries. 

In,addition, United States of America 1935 crops were again reported to be 
below normal; nor wer<^ ciops ni* other producing countries as good as of recent 
years. 

The price of wheat had already In^gun to nse, and should continue to do so 
unless unforeseen world conditions supen^ened. 

Milling Qualities of Wheat. 

Much had been said of recent years as to the decline in quality of Australian 
wheats, and steps had been taken in South Australia to counteract it. A committee 
had been appointe<l to deal with the whole question. On this committee* were 
represented:— 

1. The Wheat Merchants, 

2. The Millers, 

3. The Bakers, 

4. The Department of C’hemistry, 

5. The AVaite Research Institute, 

6. The Koseworthy Agricultural College, and 

7. The Department of Agriculture. 

One ot the first st<*])s the committee had taken was to ui*ge that the following 
wheat varieties should no longer be grown in R*)utli Auidralia 

1. Free Callipoli. 

2. Gluclub. 

3. Gliurka. 

4. AVaratah. 

It was hoped that farm<»rs Avould take note of this urgent request, as in all 
probability wheat buyers would dock those w'heats heavily in the 1936-1937 season. 

The Agricultural College and the AVaite Institute were doing good work in 
studying the problem of producing new varieties suitable to various districts, which 
would be satisfactory from the standpoints of yields per acre, quality of flour, and 
resistance to disease. Offleers of the Department of Agriculture wt)uld assist in 
extending the use of any good wheats that might be bred. 

It was well known that Parliament passed last year the Noxious Insects Act, 
1934, to deal with the control of migrating grasshoppers. The Act placed the 
responsibility of dealing wdth this pest upon the district councils, and through’ 
them upon individual landowners. The Government had appointed* a spetdal 
committee to study the matter, and it would continue its work in years when the 
agricultural areas were free from the pest. This committee would, at all times, 
assist councils and landholders with advice. The Government recognised that in 
extreme cases it might have to step in with temporary financial assistance, but 
expected the councils to take up tlie work themselves in the first instance. Some 
very good work was done by several councils last year. 

Parliament also passed last year the Paity Produce Act, 1,934, which had 
rendered possible a home price for butter and cheese in South Australia. This.; 
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bad meant, as shown by the Dairy Produce Board, that cream suppliers had bane- 
flted to the extent of 3id. per lb. of butterfat in comparison with normal Lcmdon 
parity values obtaining over the six months ending on the 30th June, 1934. Makers 
of farm butter whose butter was of satisfactory quality had also benefited from 
the higher prices for butter which had ruled on South Australian markets. 

THE OHAIBBCAN’S ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Hon. A. L. McEwin (Chairman) read the following report:— 

^'It is my privilege to give to this Congress a report on some of the activities 
of the Advisory Board of Agriculture during the past 12 months. In the course 
of a year’s work the Board has occasion to deal with a very lengthy and a much- 
varied list of items submitted to it by Conferences and Branches. Many of these 
items are of purely local application; some of them have national aspirations and 
others apply to the State as a whole. Careful consideration is given to all, and 
they are dealt with in the light of the experience of our membeire who represent 
important rural industries. 

There has not be<m any (*.hange in tlie personnel of the Board since we met in 
1934. On 30th June last the number of Branches was 337, with a total member¬ 
ship of 7,000, which is regarded as a satisfactory roll, and it is pleasing to report 
that in some districts there has been renewed activity in Bureau work, attended by 
increased membership in many instances and the consequent better roll-calls at 
meetings. 

We welet>me Mr. Shepher<l back to the work of the Board- after his trip over¬ 
seas. Mr. Shephei*d has given us some valuable information on the agrricultural 
conditions as ho found them in the countries he visited, and Branches in the South- 
East have been particularly fortunate in having the opportunity of hearing his 
addresses. We desire, too, to extend congratulations to Mr, Shephcnl upon 
receiving the distinction of Life Membership of the Bureau for the very valuable 
work he has done for the organisation over a period of 22 years. 

In order to ascertain the extent of agricultural progress in 4;hose parts of the 
Southern Hemisphere with which wc are competing and to inquire into the possi¬ 
bility of applying their methods to our conditions, the Board made a strong recom¬ 
mendation that Mr. W, J. Spafford, Deputy Director of Agriculture, should visit 
these countries. Mr. Spafford has completed the tour, and the Board shares the 
confidence of the farming community that the result of this tour will be of 
immeasurable benefit to the State. The first instalment of Mr. Spafford’s report 
will appear in the September issue of the Journal, and it will no doubt be closely 
read and studied by all who are in any way interested in the progress of our 
agricultural practices. 

At the Blyth Conference in March last Mr. B. H. Eiine read a paper on the 
'^Management and Care of the Farm Team.” Upon reading this article in the 
Journal His Excellency the Governor commended Mr. Eime on the thoughtful 
paper he had prepared and asked him to follow it with another on the ^'Care of 
Harness.” We congratulate Mr. Eime most sincerely for the distinction which 
His Excellency has thus bestowed upon him and the paper on the ''Care of 
Harness” has been accepted for the Agenda of this Congress. 

In order to meet the repeated requests for advice on woof-classing the South 
Australian School of Mines has made the services of Mr. Goddard available for 
demonstrations and lectures for several months during the year. These demon¬ 
strations have been very popular, and it is hoped that the arrangement will be 
continued so that eveiy Branch throughout the State will eventually be visited. 

While we are aware that the Minister is fully sympathetic towards the exten¬ 
sion of instructional work in veterinary hygiene, it is regretted that we have so 
far not been successful in obtaining Ihe assistance which Bnreaux have sought 
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in the proposed appointment of Veterinary Officers to country districts. We 
appreciate, however, the establishment of Veterinary Scholarships through which 
suitable young men are assisted in obtaining their degree in Veterinary Science 
in the Sydney University. It is hoped that the scheme will be extended so that 
we may eventually have some guarantee that a qualified veterinarian will be forth¬ 
coming each year, and that we will have the benefit of his services in parts of 
the State where the5' are most needed. In the meantime, support is being given 
to the establishment of Veterinary Lodges, which are serving a most useful purpose 
in many districts. 

It will be noted that the (Government introduced a Bill during the present 
Parliamentary Session to bring about the registration of Veterinary Surgeons, 
and this Bill is at present before the House. 

Many discussions have taken place .on the important question of improving the 
milling qualities of wheats. The Millers’ Produce Company is giving valuable 
assistance in this matter by donating a special prize in each District Competition 
for the highest points secured by crops consisting of varieties other than certain 
excepted wheats. It is expected by this means to bring greater concentration on 
the necessity for improving the State’s standard of quality. 

During the year the Board was asked to express its opinion on a resolution of 
the New South Wales Farmers’ and Settlers’ Association, that all wheat bags 
manufactured in Australia be of the Chapman standard. It was agreed that the 
standard should be enforced, and a suggestion was made that a bag of wheat, 
conforming to the standard size, should be accepted for handling irrespective of 
the total weight. 

On several occasions the Board communicated with manufacturers in respect 
to the price of superphosphate, and it is gratifying to note that there has been 
a substantial reduction in the price of this commodity. 

In view of the large amount of money spent on the reclaimed areas of the 
Murray Swamps, and of the comparatively small returns, the Board is endeavour¬ 
ing to ol^tain the full-time services of an Agricultural Adviser to that district. 

Questions relating to the Branding of Sheep were brought before the Kyan- 
eutta Conference. An opportunity has now been taken to give the fullest izifor- 
mation on the provisions of the new Brands Act. 

Special attention has recently been drawn to the extensive damage done by 
Skeleton Weed to wheat-growing lands in New South Wales. It is fortunate, 
however, that the weed has not made its appearance in this State*. The Board 
has arranged for an article on this weed, by Mr. G. H. Clarke, to be published in 
the September issue of the Journal, in order that farmers will have some means 
of identifying it in case it shows up here. Members of Branches should be in 
constant watch for this weed, and as a precaution they should fora^ard a specimen 
of any unknown plants to the General Secretary for identification. 

On various occasions the Board has given its support to the establishment of a 
Pig Condemnation Fund, and we have been informed by the Minister that the 
matter would again receive the consideration of Cabinet. 

The Dairy Cattle Compensation Fund recommended by the Mount Barker Con¬ 
ference is still under consideration. It is proposed to give attention to the possi¬ 
bility of securing the co-operation of other organisations in this matter. 

The Board gave its support to the Mount Barker Conference resolution asking 
that for the protection of the Dairying Industry, action should be taKen to enforce 
a. levy on all butter substitutes manufactured in competition with the dairy butter. 
At a. Conference held at Canberra it was recommended that margarine and mar- 
ga^ine-like substances made from imported oil be marketed in white colour, and if 
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this was adopted it was not proposed to impose a duty on maigarine. The 
Miiiister has intimated that consideration would be given to the introdnction of 
legislation to deal with the matter. 

In replying to a request from the Upper North Confexenee that farmers be 
allowed to co-operate in transporting livestock to the Metropolitan Abattoixsi the 
Transport Control Board intimated that with a view to assisting primary pro¬ 
ducers, special permits were readily issued for the carriage of lambs, pigs, jmd 
calves over controlled routes. 

In regard to the Sales Tax on oils used for agricultural machinery, the Prime 
Minister informed the Premier that the Board’s request had been listed for the 
consideration of the Federal Government when in a position to grant any sales 
tax remissions. It will be noted that this matter will be again brought before this 
Congress on Wednesday morning. 

Special attention has been given by the Goveinment to the Boara’s request for 
better water reticulation on Eyre’s Peninsula. The main Depanmental difficulty 
is the question of supply, and steps are being taken to increase the catchment, after 
which it is anticipated that there will be an extenf^ion of service. 

The articles by Mr. George Quinn on the results of the Blackwood Experimental 
Orchard are of special interest to fruit-growers. Various Conferences had 
requested that the results of this Orchard be made known for the benefit of 
growers, and the articles which are now being published in the Journal are 
characteristic of Mr. Quinn’s thoroughness and will no doubt prove of great value 
to the fruit industry. 

Further attention has been given to the question of cause and control of 
Gummosis and a request has been made for continued investigations by the Waite 
Institute in co-operation with the Department of Agriculture. 

In response to a resolution of the Fruit Conference held at Balhannah the Chief 
Horticultural Instructor has intimated that he will explore the possibilities of 
establishing a demonstrationul plot with the object of conducting experiments in 
ploughing of orchards. 

Many other items submitted by Branches either through Congress, Conferences, 
or meetings have been before the Board aiid brought under the notice of respon¬ 
sible authorities for attention. 

The Pruning Competitions continue to be w^ell patronised by Branches. These 
Competitions arc held along the River Murray, in the Lower North, and in the 
McLaren Flat district. The Branches m these areas have been particularly for¬ 
tunate in obtaining the continued support of the Royal Agricultural Society, the 
Dried Fruits Association, and of Mr. W. Ltingdon Parsons. The encouragement 
given by these donors of trophies certainly stimulales the Competitions, which are 
recognised as having a decided influence on the pi’uning practices applying to the 
districts concerned. 

Following the praiseworthy efforts of the Light's Pass and Angaston Branches 
of a few seasons ago in experimenting with methods of combating frosts it is 
noteworthy that further work m this connection has been done by the Waikerie 
Branch. It is reported t^t thTOugh the organised effort on the part of members, 
a recent frost was successfully avoided, and the methods adopted could no doubt be 
applied with benefit in other districts where fronts are a menace to growers. 

The interest in the work of Womb’s Branches throughout the has been 
little short of phenomenal. The firat Women’s Branch was formed at Riverton 
in 1917, but there did not appear to be a desire on the part of any pther .distnct 
to join this movement until three veal’s later, when the second Braifch was formed 
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at Saddleworth. Very few additional Branches were established until 1929, when 
the organisation became more popular among country women, and we find that 
to-day there are 52 Branches, and with only one exception they are active and are 
generally living up to the ideals upon which the Bureau was originally founded. 
An outstanding feature of the work of Women’s Branches is the effect they have 
on the work of Men’s Branches, definite improvement in attendances at Men’s 
Branches has been noticed in most instances where there are corresponding 
Women’s Branches. The practice adopted in several districts of having meetings 
of both Branches at the same time has had a marked influence on the Men’s 
Branches, and especially is this the case where a social evening follows the business 
meetings. 

A glance at the Agenda for the Women’s Congress will give an indication of 
the extent to which we call upon outside sources to assist in providing papers and 
demonstrations on subjects in which country womcmfolk are particularly interested. 
The Board extends its sincerest thanks to all who are assisting in this way. On 
many. occasions during the year Women’s Branches have again been ably assisted 
—through the courtesy of the Director of Education --by Miss Campbell, who has 
attended meetings and Con£erc»nc.es and has given Wireless Talks on the general 
activities of the Bureau in districts whore Women’s Branches exist. These talks 
are an innovation suggested by the 1934 Women’s Congress and will undoubtedly 
be the means of stimulating the work of the Bureau in many ways. 

As there is a large assemblage of members here to-night it is an opportune 
moment to express publicly the Board’s ai>preciation of the work of Branch 
Secretaries. As a general rule, the secretary is the main executive officer of the 
local Bureau, and the successful working of his Branch largely depend.^ upon the 
attitude he adopts towards the office which ho holds. We are justified in claiming 
that our organisation has been successful, and that it has had a marked influence 
on our agricultural practices. Similarly, we are justified in affirming that much 
of the credit for this is due to the work of our Secretaries. Their work is of 
an honorary nature; they have many duties to perform, some of which are arduous, 
some pleasant, and some may, at times, be irksome. They take the good with the 
bad with the one object of shovdng results which will be of use to their fellow- 
members. It is our duty, therefore, to give public recognition of their services, 
and to thank them for the manner in which they are assisting the organisation 
throughout the State. 

Thr* Board has had the fullest co-oprration of the Department of Agriculture, 
and we appreciate very highly the assistance which the officers of the Department 
have given to Branches in particular. These officers are always prepared, wher¬ 
ever possible, to attend meetings, to give addresses or demonstrations, to attend 
field days and to keep in close touch with Branch members. Very often their work 
involves personal inconvenience, to which they are prepared to submit for the suc¬ 
cessful performance of their duty and for the welfare of the farming community. 
They take an active interest in competitions organised by Branches, their advice 
is eagerly sought, and the Board is convinced that there is to-day a strong mutual 
co-operation between Bureau Tnembers and Deparl mental ’officers generally.” 

Monday evening’s session concluded with an address, illustrated with lantern 
views, ^TThe Coral Islands of the Great Barrier Beef,” by Mr. C. G. Lewis, 
A.C.r.A., secretary to the Director of Education. 

Tuesday, 17th September. 

On Tuesday morning Mr. C. E, yerco (Mount Compass) read a paper, 
‘Dairying,” and Mr. B. C. Pocock (Laroeroo) dealt with the subject of “Pigs and 
their Management.” 
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Tuaiday Altcnuxtt. 

The following papers were read:—^*The Care of Farm HameiMi” Mr. R» H. Eime 
(Blyth); ''Some Further Results of Pasture Work at Kybybolite,** Mr. L. J. Cook 
(Manager Kybybolite Experimental Farm); "The Branding of livestoek,” Mr. 
O. H. Laurentii Registrar of Brands (Stock and Brands Department). At the 
special session held for Branches in the Fruitgrowing DistrictSi Mr. A. G. Strick¬ 
land, M.Sc. (Chief Horticultural Instructor) delivered an address, illustrated with 
lantern slides, and Mr. R. Cramond, of the Lenswood Branch, read a paper, "What 
can we do to Aid the Distribution of Fruit in our own Statet” 

An address, illustrated with lantern views, was given by Mr. W. J. Spafford 
(Deputy DinHstor of Agriculture) on his tour of the Southern Hemisphere, on 
Tuefulay evening. 


Wednesday, 18th September. 

Wednesday morning was devoted to Free Parliament, and the following resola- 
tions were carried:— 

Moved by Mr. T. Hewlatid (Adelaide), ^c^conded by Mr. J. Hudd (Adelaide); 
"That this Congress applauds the quota and equalization plans applying to butter 
and cheese and that the delegates here assembled urge Parliament to re-enact 
without delay th(^ Dairy Produce Act of 1934 with the amendments thereto asked 
for by the South Australian Dairymen’s Association.’^ 

Moved by Mr. d. Vi|>ar (Mount Hope), scKsonded by Mr. H. Howard (Petma): 
"That it be a recommendation from this Congress to all Branches of the Bureau 
that The May meeting of each year be devoted to a discussion on 'Tree Culture.’ 

Moved by by H. B. Scholz (Pinbong) seconded by Mr. T. Roenfeldt (Greenock): 
"That this Congress urges landholders to plant shade trees on farms and stations 
and that district councils be* asked to conserve and plant trees in the territory 
under their control.” 

Moved by Mr. A. Pengilly (Alawoona), seconded by Mr. T. Winters (Tara- 
goro): "That the Farmers Assistance Board be approached to increase to appli¬ 
cants under the Board the petty cash allowanoe of £12 to £24, the same to be 
paid in two payments as at present.” 

Moved by Mr. B. C, Black (Minnipa), seconded by Mr. G. Potts (Minnipa): 

(a) "That the Sales Tax on all agricultural oils used on the farm be removed. 

(b) "That the Sales Tax on lubricating oil used for power in primary production 
be abolished as has previously been asked for.” 

Moved by Mr. B. C. Black (Minnipa) seconded by Mr. F. Masters (Roberts 
and Verran): "That the Government he asked at the termination of the present 
share-farming agreement to convert the Minnipa Government Farm into a seed 
wheat and stud farm for the purpose of 7 >roviding seed wheat to farmers at a 
reasonable cost.” 

Moved by Mr. T. Holman (Kyancutta) seconded by Mr. G. Potts (Minnipa): 
"That this Congress ask the Government to assess water rates on a more equit¬ 
able system.” 

Moved by Mr. F. Masters (Roberts and Verran) seconded by Mr. R. Mayiield 
(Kelly): "That all revenue raised by the Government for motor taxation be used 
for construction and maintenance of roads.” 

Moved by Mr. J. Wray (Kybybolite), seconded by Mr. A. Nash (Shoal Bay): 
"That motions brought before District Conferences should be carried by the 
majority of delegates present before being passed on to the Advisory Board.” 

Moved by Mr. F. Masters (Roberts and Verran), seconded by Mr. R. May- 
field (Kelly): "That the subsidy under the bull tax be increased by the Cknrem- 
ment paying the cost of the transport of the animal, in order to give, greater 
benefit to its eontrihutors.” 
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Moved by Mr. fi. Mayfield (Kelly), seconded by Mr. J. (Kelly): “That 

this Congress strongly resists any efforts to lower the legistrstioa fee of Alflatinn 
dogs.*’ 

Moved by Mr. R. Mayfield (Kelly), second by Mr. J. Hiinni^.Ti (Kelly): ^^That 
the Government be asked to take immediate steps to nmlfa the daVinming o£ balls 
compulsory.” 

Moved by Mr. D. Ingram (Pygery), seconded by Mr. F. Densley. (Tatiara): 
“That veterinary ofiicers be appointed to inspect stallions on Eyre’s Peninsula for 
Government certificate of soundness the same as is done in other parts of the 
State.” 

Moved by Mr. W. J. Hemmings (Kalangadoo), second by Mx. R. Messenger 
iKalangadoo): “That Congress urge the Federal Government to remove the duty 
from imported wire-netting or substantially reduce same.” 

Moved by Mr. B. Butler (Wolseley), seconded by Mr. W. Snead (Wolseley): 
“That the Govemnieiit be urged to introduce legrislation this session enabling a 
bulk-handling system to be installed in South Australia.” 

Moved by Mr. H. Scheer (Frayville), seconded by Mr. T. Roenfeldt (Greenock): 
“That bounties (if any) be distributed as last year, on acreage and bushel basis.” 

Moved by Mr. D. Butler (Wolseley), seconded by Mr. W. Snead (Wolseley): 
“That the Government be urged to see that the administration of the Noxious 
Wf^eds Act be made more effective, particularly in relation to Bathurst burr.” 

Moved by Mr. J. Colebatch (Port Elliot), seconded by Mr. W. Bennett): “That 
the Advisory Board be recommended to request the combined Governments of the 
Commonwealth to unite in an endeavour to publish a ‘Noxious Weeds Reference 
Book’ for the use of the Education Departments in all States of the Common¬ 
wealth and that every Branch of the Agricultural Bureau be asked to foster the 
use of the books in sehools.’’ 

xMoved bv Mr. R. Miller (Saddleworth), seconded by Mr. W. Coleman (Saddle- 
worth): “That Congress requests the Advisory Board to approach stock agents 
as a body and ask them to review their charges at country markcis.” 

Moved by .Mr, I). Noble (Arthurton), .seconded by Mr. J. Prouse (Paske- 
ville): (a) “That the Fire Act be amended making it possible for one man to do 
fire harrowing”’ (6) “That Congress request an amendment of the law affcosting 
fire raking making it possible for one man to do fire raking of stubble without 
fhe consent of a fire controller.** 

Moved by R. Scliulz (Koominga), seconded hv Mr. T. Roenfeldt (Greenock): 
“That a Congress be held every year.” 

Moved by Mr. F. Master (Roberts and Verran), seconded by Mr. W. J. 
ITemmings (Kalangadoo): “ That this Congress proposes the abolition of the 
South Australian butter stabilization scheme,” 

Moved by Mr, F. Craraond (Lenswood and Forest Range): ‘‘That the Educa¬ 
tion Department be asked to assist in advertising the value of fruit by instnicting 
teachers to give lessons at least once a month on the advantages of fruit in the 
daily diet.” 

Besolution Iiost. 

“That the Dairy Industry Act of 1028 be amended so that payment can be made 
on the basis of ‘Commercial Butter* instead of ‘Butterfat. 


In the evening Dr. A. R. Callaghan. Principal of the Rnseworthy A^icnltnral 
College, spoke on “Progress in the Improvement of the Baking Quality of 

f^outh Australian Wheat.” « -rr i a 

On Thursday morning delegates under the giudance of Dr. A. E. V. Richard¬ 
son inspeeted the Waite Agricnltiiral Research Institute. 
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CODLING MOTH CONTROL EXPERIMENTS, 
BLACKWOOD. 1934-35. 


[K. Fowler, Manajrer, Blackwood Experimental Orchard.] 


During the season 1934-35 one of the worst outbreaks of codling moth evejr 
experienced in this district occurred. In spite of the fact that it was an “oflf” 
year ns far as apples and pears were concerned the crop was not abnormally 
light on many trees of the Jonathan and Cleopatra varieties used in the tests. 
In the 1933-34 season codling moth infestation was comparatively slight, the wast¬ 
age in the spraying tests ranging from 1.37 per cent, to 2.90 per cent. As all due 
precautions were taken in the way of cleaning up windfalls, attending to bandages, 
scraping off rough bark, &c., it seemed safe to assume that the number of over¬ 
wintering larvae would be small, but evidently this was not so judging by the 
numbers of spring brood moths caught in the bait traps. 

The summer was cool with very few days when the tempe>‘ature reached or 
exceeded 100° Fahr., and though some rain fell in the early summer the latter 
part of the season was dry. The number of spraying schedules this season 
was reduced to five, such schedules being replicated. The schedules were designed 
as in the previous season to test the control value of summer oil sprays, bear¬ 
ing in mind the relative costs of arsenate of lead and oil sprays, and the question 
of arsenical residue on harvested fruit. 

f 

Studies were continued on the following aspects:— 

(1) Lures and bait traps, both as a means of reducing the moth population 
in the orchard, and of determining the best tin^ to apply cover sprays. 

(2) Bandages, both chemical and ordinary, for trapping codling moth larv»je 
moving up or down the tree. 

Bait Trap and Lure Experiments. 

These experiments have been in progress for many years, but still afford useful 
information. Various types of glass jars and pots have been used, both wide and 
narrow mouth, and with variable results. From the evidence accumulated during 
the last three sea.sons it would seem advisable that to ensure accurate data on the 
emergence of moths, a Jin. wire netting mesh cover should be placed over any 
wide^mouthed jars used in order to prevent removal of trapped moths by small 
birds. Molasses and vinegar were used as lures, the former at the rate of 1 in 16, 
and the latter 1 in 10. For some years the use of vinegar had been discontinued 
because in previous tests it had been found much inferior as an attractanl, 'ind far 
more destructive to beneficial insects. The results again confirmed our previou^t 
experience. 

In this test four rows each containing 12 Cleopatra apple trees were used. In 
rows 1 and 3, traps were hung in every other tree baited with molasses, every other 
trap being covered with a wire netting cover. Rows 2 and 4 were treated in the 
same way, excepting that vinegar was used instead of molasses in the traps. The 
catch of moths is indicated in Table I. 
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It will be noted that in rows 1 and 3 in wbieh molasses baits were used, the 
number of moths caught was 752—581 in the covered traps, and 171 in the un¬ 
covered. In rows 2 and 4 with vinegar 217 moths were caught—^155 in ihe covered 
traps, and 62 in the uncovered. The percentage catch per trap Avith molasses was 
62.66, and with vinegar 18.08. The experiment was repeated on a larger scale on 
a block of 400 trees. Seventy-two deep, fairly wide-mouthed jars were used 
without covers and were distributed evenly through the block. The catch of moth.s 
showed 40.75 per trap with molasses, and 5.7 per jar with vinegar. The vinegar 
used was pure apple vinegar, as it was thought probable this would prove more 
attractive to codling moth than either wine or malt vinegar. No records were 
made of beneficial insects caught, as previous experiments were fairly definite in 
this respect. 

In order to determine emergence periods of moths 42 traps were used in different 
parts of the orchard. Kegular weekly counts were made as to \he number of 
moths trapped, and in most cases, sex determinations. Results are indicated in 
Table 11:— 


Table II .—Weekly Counts of Codling Moths in Bait Traps, Blackwood, 1934-35. 


Week 

ending. 

Moths 

Trapped. 

Codling Moth Sex Determination. 

I 

Remarks. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Examined. 

5/11/34 

180 

79 

98 

177 


12/11/34 

47 

16 

12 

28 


19/11/34 

27 

20 

13 

33 


26/11/34 

396 

170 

203 

373 

• 

3/12/34 

147 

66 

79 

145 

Number of traps used, 42. 

10/12/34 

109 

67 

42 

100 

Average catch per trap, 67*19. 

17/12/34 

200 

90 

102 

192 

First moth caught 23]^ October, 






1934. 

24/12/34 

76 

No exam 

ination ma 

de 


31/12/34 

25 

No exam 

ination ma 

de 

Sex determination. 

7/1/36 

22 

No exam 

ination ma 

de 

Moths examined, 2,040; males 






838, females l,sk)2. 

14/1/36 

130 

45 

89 

134 


21/1/36 

48 

28 

18 

i 46 

Percentage males to females. 

28/1/36 

57 

25 

21 

46 

Spring brood, 48*06 to 51*94 per 






cent. 

4/2/36 

29 

6 

78 

24 

Second brood, 33*57 to 66*43 per 






cent. 

11/2/36 

57 

15 

42 

57 


18/2/36 

212 

62 

147 

209 


26/2/36 

588 

No exam 

ination ma 

de 


4/3/36 

297 

84 

198 

282 


11/3/36 

172 

64 

116 

180 


18/3/35 

5 

1 

4 

5 



2,822 

838 

1,202 

2,040 

! 


An examination of the figui*es shows that 2,822 moths were trapped, or an 
average of approximately 67 per trap. Sex determinations were made of 2,040 
moths, and of these 838 were males and 1,202 females. As in previous seasons, 
it was noted that the percentage of females to males appears to increase in the 
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second brood—66.46 to 33.54. These figures are almost in the same ratio as those 
for the season 1933-34. The first moths were also trapped on the same day each 
year (23rd October). A comparison of the codling moth infestation in the various 
plots in trapped and untrapped portions of the orchard reveals that the wastage 
due to codling moth injury was no greater where traps were not used than where 
large numbers of moths were caught. This again confirms previous experience, 
and it would seem therefore that the chief value attachable to the bait traps is the 
information afforded as to the emergence periods of the moths for the proper 
timing of cover sprays. 

On Graph No. 1 the weekly counts of the numbers of moths trapped are plotted 
together with mean maximum shad,e temperatures. Two distinct maximum emer¬ 
gence periods are shown—the first or spring brood reaching a peak on 26th 
November, and the second brood on 25ih February. In comparison with the 
previous season the spiing brood peak emergence was much earlier than in 1933, 
when it occurred on 11th December. The second brood emergence synchronised 
almost with that of last year, on 26th February, and late apples were badly in¬ 
fested by this brood even where an extra sixth spray was applied; a very high 
percentage of stings was recorded in the Granny Smith variety. 



Experimekts with Bandages. 

Bandages of the ordinary bag type were applied to all the trees in the experi¬ 
mental plots during the second week in December. These bandages were examined 
at regular weekly intervals until the 1st February, and records made of the number 
of larvae caught. Table III. indicates the result. 
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Tablk Ill .—WeeMif Counts of Codling Moth Larvae Caught in Bandages^ 

Blackwood, 1934-36. 


Date ExamiruHl. 

No of l.,arv 

13/12/:14 

_ 

24/12/34 

.30 

4 1/35 

74 

11/1/35 

77 

18'1/35 

JHi 

25/1/35 

JI2 

1 /2/35 

IK) 


j Date KxamincHl. j No. of Larvae. 


8/2/35 1 

154 

15/2/35 

194 

22/2/35 

177 

1 ;3 35 ' 

102 

8/3/35 

139 

15/3/35 

162 

18'4'35 

498 


I Total cateJi from 189 
I bandageH, 2,011 
i Average p(‘r bandage, 

I I0*6:i 

i 


Two thonsnnd and eleven gnd)s were eanght in 1H9 bandages, an average of 10.63 
per bandage. Odd grubs only were eaught during December, but from then on¬ 
wards the numbers rose, and were fairly consistent till the end of the season. 



Average Type of Apple Tree In Spraying Tests, Bbowlng bait trap 
in upper branobes. 

Only 498 grubs were found in the bandages when finally examined in early winter 
this year as compared with 1,171 the season before in the same number of bandages 
on the same trees. These figures in conjunction with those indicating i the large 
numbers of moths caught in the bait traps at the end of the season would seem 
to indicate that more than the usual numW of larvae of the second brood trans* 
formed into moths, and therefore fewer grubs were left to overwinter. Chemical 
bandages were also used on a few mixed varieties of apples in a portion of the 
orchard not used for spraying tests but sprayed in routine manner with arsenate 
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of lead. The bandages were put out during the first week in January, 1935, when 
the catch in the normal bandages indicated that the codling grubs were emerging, 
so that the toxic properties of the bandage might be conserved as long as possible. 
An ordinary bag bandage was placed above and below the chemical bandage as 
in the previous yearns experiment. The object was:— 

(1) To gain some knowledge of the movements of the codling grubs after leaving 
the fruit. 

(2) To ascertain whether the beta-naphtbol in the bandages would repel the 
grubs in any way. 

The bag bandages were examined weekly, and the chemical bandage remained 
untouched till the end of May. The final figures showed that 337 grubs were 
caught in the top bandage, 462 in the chemical, and 303 in the bottom bandage. 
This result confirms last year’s experience, and apparently indicates that the 
majority of grubs do not fall to the ground when they leave the fruit. Many 
evidently climb about the limbs and down the trunk in search of a hiding place. 
Since more grubs were caught in the chemical bandages than in either the top or 
bottom bandage it is evident that the grubs are not repelled by the beta-napbthol. 
Of the 462 grubs caught in the chemical bandages 75 were found to be alive, 
though most of them were affected in some way by the chemical, being almort 
reddish-brown in colour with a dark line along the body. Since apparently this 
type of bandage loses its toxic property at the end of the season, they should not 
be left to rot on the tree, but carefully taken off and bumt before the end of May. 
No injury was noticeable on Jtrees bandaged with this type of bandage for the 
past three years, but in all cases the trees used had fairly old and rough bark. 

SPRAYING EXPERIMENTS.—DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 

All spray schedules have been applied with the object of determining their 
effectiveness in control of codling moth, and the extent to which they result in 
arsenical residue on harvested fruit; at the same time attention has been given 
to costs of the various schedules. All trees in the test plots from which records 
were taken comprised the Cleopatra variety, with the exception of Plot Bl, which 
consisted of Jonathans. The trees were all fairly well grown, and good average 
trees for their age. Main plots contained 12 trees each, and the replication from 
six to eight trees. 

Details of spray schedules were as follows:— 



Details of Spray Schedules, Blackwoods 

1934-35. 


Spray 

No.‘ 

Sjmiy MaUTial. 

Date of 
Application. 



Sohcdulr A.- -12 Trees, Cleopatra variety— 



1 

*Ja‘ad arsenate, 41b8. to lOOgals. water with 41b. spreader 

20/10/34 

Calyx spray 

2 

Lead arsenate, 411 >b. to lOOgals. water with |lb. spreader 

14/11/34 

Ist cover 

a 

Lead arsenate. 31bs. to lOOgals. water with ^Ib. sjireader 

13/12/34 

spray 

2nd cover 

4 

Ix'sad nrBenate, 31 bs. to lOOgals, water with .Jib. spreader 

Id/lX* 

spray 

3rd cover 

5 

Lead arsonaU*, 3lbs. to lOOgals. water with ^Ib. spreader 
Schedule B. —12 Trt'es, CJc^opatru variety^- - i 

1 14/2 iir> 

I 

spray 

4th cover 
spray 

1 

Lead arsenate, 4Jb8. to lOOgals. w^ater with ^Ib. spreader ! 

20/10/34 

Calyx bjjray 

2 

Load arsenate, 4lbs. to lOOgals. w’aU*r with lib. spreader ; 

14/11/.34 . 

1st cover 

3 

licad arsenates, Slbs. to lOOgals. water with Jib. spreader | 

1 

13/12/34 1 

spray 

2nd cover 
spray 

4 

White Oil, 1-00. j 

1 

15/1/3.1 . 

3rd cover 
spray 
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DgtaXU of Sproff SeheduUs, BUtekwood, 1934-35—oontinued. 



Spray Material. 

Bate of 
Application. 

( 

* > 5 

White oil, l-CO. 

14/2/3fl 

4th cover 

* 

Schedule Bl. -12 .jonatlians— 


spray 

1 

Lead arHenate, 41b8. to lOOgals. water with ^Ib. spreader 

29/10/34 

Calyx spray 

2 

Lead arsenate, 4]bs. to lOOgals. water with |lb. spreader 

14/11/34 

Ist cover 

» 

White oil. 1-(K». 

13/12/34 

spray 

2nd cover 




spray 

4 


IS/1135 

14/2/36 

3rd cover 

5 

White oil. 1 -60. 

spray 

4th cover 




spray 


Schedule C.—J2 Cleopatra-- 



1 

Lead arsenate, 41bs. to lOOgals. water with |lb. spreader 

29ll0l34t 

Calyx spray 

2 j 

Lead arsenate, 4]bs. to lOOgals. water with j^lb. spreader 

14/11/84 

1st cover 




spray 

3 

White oil, 1-60. 

13/12IU 

2nd cover 

4 

liOad aisenate, SIba. to lOOgals. water with ^Ib. spreader 

16/1/36 

spray 

3rd cover 
spray 

4th cover 

6 

White oU, 1-aO. 

U/Sl'iS 




spray 


Schedule D.—12 Cleopatra— 



J 

Lead arsenate, 4lbs. to lOOgals. water with ^Ib. spreader 

29/10/34 

Calyx spray 

2 

Lead arsenate, 4lbs. to lOOgals. water with Jib. spreader 

14/11/34 

Ist cover 

3 

Lead arsenate, 21bs. to lOOgals. white oil, fgal. to lOOgals. 

13112134, 

spray 

2nd cover 

4 

Lead arsenate, 21b8. to lOOgals. white oil, Jgal. to lOOgals. 

16/1/36 


5 

White oil, fgal. to lOOgals. Nicotine sulphate 1-1,600 ... 

14/2/35 



* Lead arBenato in powder form used in all Schedules. 

Computations of results were made as in past seasons by exaiuination and weigh¬ 
ing of all fruit, including windfalls harvested from all the trees in the test. No 
distinction was made between entrances and stings provided the blemish rendered 
the fruit unfit for export. A study of the figures from trees carrying comparable 
crops reveals a considerable tree to tree variation in the wastage due to codling 
injury under the same spray treatment, e.g., in the case of two lead sprays fol¬ 
lowed by three oil sprays there was a general average infection of 7.08 per cent., 
whereas individual tree wastages varied from 3.1 per cent, to 10.17 per cent. 
Bait traps and bandages were used in the main plots and bandages only in the 
replication. The calyx spray was applied when the petals had fallen from most 
of the blossoms, and the first cover spray from 12 to 14 days later. Other sprays 
were timed to meet the maximum emergence of moths as nearly as possible. The 
spray was applied with a motor spray pump more in the form of a coarse coverage 
than a misty spray, and at a pressure of from 1751bs. to 200]bs. using pistol grips 
fitted witli rod and nozzle attachments. Every effort was made to see that the 
work was thoroughly done at each application. Table IV. sets out the spraying 
results:— 

An examination of the table reveals that quite a fair average control was main¬ 
tained by all the schedules, considering that, it was an off season and the crop of 
apples was very variable in each test, itinging from a few pounds to an average 
crop. Schedule B1 applied to Jonathans only, gave the best results as 
regards wastage (7.08 per cent.), but is not comparable with other schedtdes 
applied to Cleopatra only, and is therefore not included in Table IV. In the 
replicated plot no bait traps were used, and the results again confirm previous 
experience that reducing the codling moth by trapping does not seem to 
appreciably reduce the wastage caused by codling injury. 
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In the main and replicated plots there is really very little significant difference 
unless it is between A and D, and even between these two plots the difference is 
no greater than between two trees in the same plot. Control with arsenate of 
lead alone was slightly less satisfactory this season. This result may possibly be 
due to the fact that the concentration was reduced from -Mbs. to Bibs, per lOOgalls. 
in the last three cover sprays. In previous experiments the heavier concentra¬ 
tion gave better results than the weaker one. 

In Plot B1 the three oil sprays had no detrimental effect on the colour or 
appearance of the Jonathan apples, thouglj they were slightly dusty. On the 
Cleopatras, however, the use of white oil in Schedules B and C caused consid^- 
able injury and loss through oil spotting. In Schedule D the oil was used in 
combination with the arsenate of lead at the rate of only igaJl. to lOOgalls. of 
spray, and practically no oil spotting resulted. Under similar conditions to those 
prevailing at Blackwood white oil sprays alone at a strength of IgallL in OOgalls. 
in the last two or three cover sprays should be used with extreme caution on the 
Oleopatra variety. 

Absknical Rbstdubs. 

One of the main reasons for including white oil sprays in the schedule is the 
reduction of the arsenical residue to an amount permitted by health authorities. 
Representative samples from each spray schedule were taken from boxes of fruit 
in the packing shed and submitted to the Director of Chemistry for analysis, to 
whom we are indebted for the following report:— 




Hundredths 

Plot. 

Spray SchediiUs 

1 

of a Grain of 
AS 4 O per lb. 

A 

Lead arsenate with spreader five times . 

•030 

B 

Load arsenate three times followed by two oil sprays.. 

•02r» 

Bl 

Lead arsenate, twice, followed by three oil sprays. I... 

•010 

0 

Lead arsenate, twice, followcxi by oil, lead, oil. 

Lead arsenate, twice, followed by oil and lead combinc'd twice, and 

•02.5 

D 

1 


white oil and nicotine sulphate once . 

•042 


In all these schedules the arsenical residue is above the tolerance with, the 
exception of Bl. which is just on the limit. Apples from these tests showed 
visible signs of arsenical residue, and all were treated before shipment oversea^ by 
dipping in a washing solution. Washing experiments were conducted with 
various dipping solutions, and these exp<u*iments will be the subject of further 
report. 

Spraying Costs. 


Table V. shows the approximate cost of each spray schedule on the basis of 
lOOgalls. of spray:— 

Table V. 
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It will be seen that the addition of white oil emulsion sprays add^ considerably 
to the costs of materials used, and without very materially increasing the codling 
control, as shown by the inconsistent results obtained. The total cost colimm 
in the* above table represvnts the approximate cost per i acre or 50 average sized 
trees. No attempt has been made to work out a profit and loss table. This is 
not possible with any degree of accuracy when the crop is light and variable and 
the significant differences are small. 


SUMlCARir. 

(1) Results of spray schedules were inconsistent, but on the wliole gave fairly 
satisfactory control use. 

(2) White oil emulsion s])rays gave materially the same control as did arsenate 
of lead sprays, ^and when used f<»r the last three covers resulted in less arsenical 
residue. 

(3) White oil emulsion sprays should be used with caution ou Cleopatra apples, 
but appear safe when used on other varieties. 

(4) Molasses as a lure proved more effective than apple vinegar. 

(5) Covered traps sliould be used to prevent birds interfering with records of 
moths trapped. 

(6) Reducing the moth population in the orchard by trapping does not seem 
to reduce the wastage due to eodlin injury. 

(7) Chemical bandages are effective traps for codling lai'vae. 

My thanks are due to Mr. C. Pollitt for assistance rendered in the preparation 
of this report in cheeking data and plotting of graph. 


FOR 29 YEARS 

“CATERPILLAR” Tractors have 
been built with Tracks. 

In South Australia 1,133 ** Caterpillars ** 
have been sold. ASK ANY OWNER! 

THERE IS ONLY ONE “ CATERPILLAR." 


Sole Agents fra Sontb Australia and Broken HiU— 

THE S.A. TRACTOR COMPANY, 

231-9 Flinders Street, Adelaide. 

O J.O. Box 684B. 




FERTILI^aiS ACT, 1918-ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 

In half-yearly ]i<'rif)ds to Jnne and December, 1034, an<l June, 1935. 
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[.yell Fertilisers, Ltd.— 

uular Hi^ Gri^e Super. 

i Grade Super. 

h Grade Super. 

1 Grade Super. 

ti Grade Super. ... ... 

B Super. 

Ammonia. 

tnd Ammonia No. 3 . 

f Lime. 

1 


Metropcditan i 
M.A.B. Bloo 
No. 

M.A.B. No. 
SheU FertOizer 
Ground Oysl 
S.A. Gas Comi 
Sulphate of 
Sulphate of 
Sulphate of 
Waliaroo-Mt. 
Bone Dost 
W.M.L. Gra 
W.M.L. Hlg 
W.M.L. Hig 
W.M.L. Hig 
W.M.L. Hlg 
W.M.L. 485 
Sulphate of 
2:1 Super s 
Webb, A. J.— 
Carbonate o 

t 

•Oil ofduiVfi 

i 

2279 

2280 
2281 

2278 

2424 

2276 

2277. 

2295 

2291 

2292 
2433 

2437 
2439 

2438 

2293 

2294 

2435 
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of uliLamed by the Uovernmeut Agricultural Analyst from samples procured by Inspectors of Feitil 

the six months ended 30/6/35. 

Nots .—Deficienciea greaier than permUted under Section 12 of the Act, are ehown in bold tppe. 
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Kesuits ot analyses obtoined by tiie Govenunent Agricultural Analyst from sam^ lODcuied by Inspeetoia of F 
__ tihe six monfdia eoded 30/6/35.— eonUmiei. 
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* Other samples were taken during this perir>l. but owing to the unsatisfactory nature of the containers used for sampling the results are not shown. 
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JOtJBNAL OF AOBIOmmiBB. 


Reduce Harvesting Costs— 
Increase Profits ... 

with a FORDSON 



LOW GOST POWER: 

14ILP. at Dnabar—26 ai Balt 

(T«sts by Mr. C.I.C.R«nni«« M«lb. Univsrslty) 

The pneumatiotyred English Fordson has 
proved its ability to reduce costs of primary 
production. That is why it is establishing 
new sales records* This unit is adaptable to 
all classes of ploughing and harvesting • . • 
its high top gear ensures quick transport of 
5*6 ton loads. You can buy Fordson on 
easy terms spread to suit your convenience. 

Features of the Enelish Fordson : 


CLUTCH PULLEY . . . POWER TAKE-OFF 
(Optional at Extra Coat) . . . GOVERNOR 
CONTROL . . . ** HOT-SPOT*' VAPORISER 

' - - HEAVY.DUTY TRANSMISSION ... 
cou NTER.BALANCED CRANKSHAFT 
• - - SPECIAL AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 

. . . CRANKCASE VENTILATION. 

^^Fordson. 

Tractor 

ASK YOUR rORD DEAUR TO DEMONSTRATR 

DUtributors: 

ADELAIDE CAR & TRACTOR CO. LTD., W«ymouth St., Adelaide, S.A. 

FORD MOTOR CX3MPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. (Incorpotated in Vic.) F2e.16.T 


FORDSON PRICE HAS BEEN REDUCED/ 












m JOmHAh OF ACHilODliTOIg^ ^ 

BORDEAUX MIXTURE: ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE. 


[A. G. Strickland, M.Se., Caiief Horticultural Instructor.] 

Mr. A. G. Strickland, M.8c., has supplied the foUowiilg information to the Secretary 
of the Coonawarra Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, who asked for particulars of the 
manufacture and use of Bordeaux Mixture:— 

No. 1.—(1) Slake Slbs. of freshly burnt lime, strain ofi all sediment and make up 
to 40gall8. If a hydrated lime is used, instead of quickdime, no slaking is required: it 
is only necessary to mix suthcient water with Wlbs. (instead of Slbs.) of the hydrated 
llTnf > to make 40gall8. of lime water. When using a hydrated lime, it should be noted 
that more of this material is necessary than of freshly burnt quhddime. Fresh quick¬ 
lime of certain quality is often difficult to obtain, and the use of a prepared hydrated 
lime in ynkking Bordeaux Mixture is far more satisfactory and strongly recommended. 

(2) Dissolve 121bs. of bluostone (^'neige’^ or <^snow’' crystals dissolve quickly, and 
are recommended in preference to the coarser crystals of bluestone), in wfiter, and dilute 
the solution to a total bulk of dOgalls. 

(3) Bun the 40galls. of lime stock and the 40galls. of bluestone stock simultaneously 
through strainer into the spraying vat. The limewater and bluestone soluUon should 
not be blended until each has been diluted to tiie necessary extent, ie., in this case to 
dOgaUs. each. Different authorities suggest methods other than the above for mixing 
Bordeaux Mixture. However, one other method only need be mentioned, i.e., the pro¬ 
cedure recommended by Cunningham in New Zealand when using hydrated lime. This 
procedure is as follows:— 

(1) Fill spray tank about three parts full of water. 

(2) Dissolve required quantity of bluestone in water, add to the spray tank, and 
start agitator. 

(8) Weigh out required quantity of hydrated lime, mix to thin paste with water, 
and with agitator still in motion, pour slowly into spray vat, at the same time filling 
the tank to capacity with additional water. Keep agitator running for a few minutes, 
and then apply spray. 

No. 2.—^Bordeaux Mixture should always be used as soon as possible after prepara¬ 
tion. When the two solutions are blended as described in (1) a complex chemical 
reaction occurs, resulting in the formation of a gelatinous and adherent precipitate. If 
prepared Bordeaux Mixture is allowed to stand, the precipitate may become granular 
or crystalline, and this change in its physical nature markedly deteriorates the value 
of the spray mixture. 

No. 3 .—Uee of Bordeaux Mixture after Fruit hoe Set, 

If this spra}" is used at all after fruit has formed, it should be used at half-strength. 
Experiments in Victoria showed that half-strength Bordeaux (6-4-80) used after fruit 
forming reduced the amount of scabby fruit, but resulted in an appreciable percentage 
of blemished fruit (crimson skin blush). 

If possible, spraying should be confined to Bordeaux 12-8-80 (to which may be added 
lib. lime casein spreader per lOOgalls) in autumn, as final leaves are falling, and again 
at the pink bud stage in spring. It appears on the available evidence that even half¬ 
strength Bordeaux will cause some blemish if applied after fruit formation. 


VETEBINARY SOIENGE. 

Published by Messrs. Bailliere, Tindall Cox, of 7 and 8, Henrietta Street, London, 
the fifth edition of '^Elementary Veterinary Science*’ by H. Thompson, M.B.G.V.S., 
has been revised by A. C. Duncan, F.B.G.V.S., B.Sc., is now available at 10s. 6d. The 
volume is well-illustrated and is one which should prove most useful to agricultural 
students, farmers and stockmen. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

SINGLE TEST EGG LATING COMPETITION, 1935-36. 
Conducted at Parafield Poultry Station. 

LEADING 8C0BES TO WEEK ENDED 27th OCTOBEB, 1935. 
FIB8T QBADE EGG8 ONLY. 


Singles-- 

E. McKee. 

H. C. Stacy. 

E. McKee. 

Trios — 

E. McKee. 

W. H. A. Hodgson 
B. Cooke . 


Sbotdon 1.—Wet Mash. 
Class 1 .—White Leghorns, 


Eggs Laid. 
147 
143 
142 


Bird Nos. 
27 
36 
29 

23-30 

298-300 

4-6 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STAfiON. 


HOW BOOKIHO OBDBRS FOR Slimmer, 1986. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

ESOQS.—^78.6<i.per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, 30/*- per 100. 
DAT OLD GHICEERS.-I5S. per dozen; £3/10/^ in lots of 100. 

BLACK ORPINGTONS. 

EGGS.—10/-* per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per iOO. 
DAT OLD OHIOKENS.—17/6 per dozen; £4 per 100. 

BLACK MMORCAS. 

EGGS.— 7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, 30/* per 100. 
DAT OLD aHICKEirS.-l58. per dozen; £3/10/* in lots of 100. 


Free on Rail, 
Sallslmry. 


DBL1VBRY.—0H10K8—Januaiy to Maieh. 

EOOS—January to February. 


Intending breedeni should realise the importance of establishing their flocks with 
only the v er y beet stock, also pay particular care to the sise of the e^. The 
future of the poultry industry in soutn Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export trade; the sise of the egg for export is of the greatest importance The 
breeding stock at Parafleld is carefully sdected and eveiy egg set or sold is of 
a minimum weight of 2ozs., and a large percentage considerably over. 

All Bggs and Chleksns sold from Parafield Poultry Station are guaranteed to be 
produced at Parafield. 

EARLY BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 


Further particulars can be obtained from the Manager, Parafield Poultry Station, 
Salisbiu^r Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture, FHnders Street, Adelaide. 

0. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Expert. 
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Teams — 

C. B. Wharton. 604 

W. Sickert. 69n 

J. J. Devlin. 681 

Class No. 2 .—Any other Light Breed. 

Singles — 

A. Heaysman (Cuckoo Leghorn). ir'wo 

Langmaid and Bettison (Black Minorca) . 107 

Class No. 3 .—Black Orpingtons. 

Singles — 

A. Q. Dawes. 126 

K. Pennack. 128 

H. J. Mills. 117 

Trios — 

n. J. Mills. .114 

A. P. IJrlw.vn. 268 

K. Pennack. 2.59 

Teams — 

H. J. Mills (only 5 birds). 521 

K. Pennack. .517 

II. H. Oalhigher. 47.1 

Class No. 4 .—Any &ther Heavy Breed. 

Singles — 

H. J. Mills (Rhode Island Bed). 152 

V. F. Gamcau (Rhode Island Bed) .... 12.1 

Trios — 

K. Pennack (Bameveldor). *>.18 

V. F. Qameau (Rhode Island Bed) .. .. 29.5 

11. J. Mills (Rhode Island Rods) (2 birds 

only competing). 24 S 

Teams — 

K. Pennack (Bamevelder). 585 

V. F. Gameau (Rhode Island Beds) .. .. 494 

A. n. Dawes (Rhode Island Reds). 456 

Section 2.—^Dry Mark. 

Class No. 5 .—White Leghorns. 

Singles — 

G. R. Cowell. 120 

A. J. Monkhouse. Ill 

G. R. Cowell. 108 

Trios — 

A. J. Monkliouse. 268 

A. J. Monkliouse. 246 

Teams — 

A. J. Monkhouse. 514 

G. R. Cowell. 405 

Class No. 7.—BlaoTc Orpmgtons. 

Singles — 

W. R. Christie. 98 

Class No. 8 .—Any other Heavy Breed. 
W. R. Christie (Rhode Isltvnd Red) .... 97 

Section 8.—^Wbt Mash. 

Singles^ 

Eric Pratt, Abattoirs (White I.ieghom) .. 185 

Herbert Oliver, McLaren Yate, Black 

Orpington). 131 

Peter Western, Ascot Park (White 

Leghorn). 130 

Warren Hannaford, Paracombe (White 

I./eghom). 129 

Lyol Stone, Morphett Vale (Black Orping¬ 
ton) . 128 

Owen Robinson, Ascot Park (White 

Leghorn)., . .. .. 125 

Malcolm Booth, Bridgewater (Black 

Orpingtem). 124 


127-132 

169-174 

205-210 


323 

321 


327 

340 

335 

331-333 

465-467 

337-3,39 

331-.336 
^337-342 
.343- 348 


364 

381 

.388-390 
.379 -.381 

.364-366 

385-390 

379~.384 

367-372 


.391 

402 

396 

400-402 

.397-399 

397-402 

391-396 


409 


412 


434 

442 
415 
422 

443 
424 
445 
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Not,, 1986,1 JOUBNAL OF AQRICUIiTTJBE, 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST EGG-UTING COMPETITION, 1935-36. 

OOKDUOTED AT PABAFIELD POULTBY STATION. 

ONLY FIB8T GBABS EGGS BEOOBDED. 


SECTION 1.—WET MASH. 
Class No, 1 .—White Leghorns. 


First Grade ERgs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 


27th Oct.. 1085. 



1 

86 


2 

86 

B. Cooke. 

3 

105 277 

Kanmantoo 

4 

110 


5 

120 


6 

123 362 


680 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 1 M 1 1 

— 


18 

121 



14 



A. H. Matthews, 

15 

137 

258 

Bridgewater 

16 

131 



17 

101 



18 

72 

804 


562 



19 

dead 


20 

91 

H. F. Muirson, 

21 

69 160 

Yundi. 

22 

82 


28 

126 


24 

58 266 


426 


B. McKee, 

5, Bose Street, 
OarrondowD. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

99 

dead 

147 

136 

142 

129 

246 

406 

652 


31 

80 



32 

78 


H. C. Stacy, 

83 

137 

295 

Meadows. 

84 

48 



85 

105 



86 

143 

296 




591 


87 

52 



88 

81 


T. Cleaver, 

89 

83 

216 

Bridgewater. 

40 

116 



41 

76 



42 

94 

286 




602 


43 

100 

44 

dead 

45 

dead 100 

46 

65 

47 

63 

48 

117 245 


845 


First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive TcMs 

No. to 

27ih Oct.. 1985. 


A. J. Monkhouse, 
Woodside. 

49 

50 

51 

52 

63 

54 

60 

131 

113 

131 

74 

105 

304 

310 

614 


55 

99 



56 

02 


J. F. Smith. 

57 

7 

198 

Meadows. 

58 

78 



69 

12 



60 

118 

208 


406 


A. Young, 
Bridgewater. 

61 

62 

68 

64 

65 

66 

124 

108 

102 

72 

129 

100 

334 

301 

685 


67 

57 



68 

92 


R. W. McAlister, 

69 

111 

260 

Yundi. 

70 

78 



71 

49 



72 

102 

229 






73 

ISO 



74 

dead 


T. Duhring, 

76 

84 

214 

MallaJa. 

76 

54 



77 

66 



78 

80 

200 


414 


K. J. Underdown, 
Meadows. 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

42 

71 

128 

8'» 

74 

120 

241 

281 

"522 


85 

82 



86 

123 


S. Hill, 

87 

108 

318 

Bridgewater. 

88 

117 



89 

124 



90 

101 

342 




Iss"” 


91 

69 



92 

80 


W. B. Hedger, 

98 

92 

247 

Yundi. 

94 

94 



95 

70 



96 

94 

268 


505 


C. Bandstrom, 
Tundi. 
















4$6 J0t7B£lAL OF 18#^ 


Boa*LATiNo Couimriov^onUmted, 


First Qrade Ba>- 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totiis 

No. 

27th Oct., 1935. 

Flnt Grade Bm. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

27th Oct., 1986. 

97 74 

98 51 

UMmaid dt Bettlson, 00 7:i im 

iellsbiiiy. 100 113 

101 HI 

!02 2 17« 

374 

161 105 

152 62 

158 90 257 

B. R. Whittington, 154 114 

Yundi. 156 105 

1.56 84 303 

Iseo 

103 i:io 

104 lOH 

B. Portloek» 106 114 ».*»() 

Bffeedows. 106 92 

107 HI 

108 KNl 279 

H29 

167 114 

158 124 

159 127 365 

R. C. Sanders, 160 112 

Meadows. 161 52 

162 dead 164 

629 

109 132 

no 45 

ICamy Powell. ill 114 291 

Jupiter Oieek. 112 86 

118 137 

114 36 261 

T5^ 

168 ^ 48 

164 06 

165 102 245 

H. U. Gallagher, 166 78 

Pooraka. 167 54 

168 116 248 

" 49 s 

116 116 

116 89 

0. W. Bignell, 117 88 203 

Meadows. 118 73 

119 117 

120 11H 308 

601 

169 187 

170 83 

171 127 347 

W. Sickert, 172 96 

Meadows. 178 117 

174 133 346 

698 

121 1U2 

122 28 

123 86 216 

W. M. Field. 124 63 

Yundi. 126 65 

126 117 245 

461 

176 60 

176 

177 84 114 

W. Eestall. 178 112 

Rchunga. 179 97 

180 104 313 

457 

127 lOfl 

128 115 

129 127 348 

C. E. Wharton, 180 127 

Meadows. 131 110 

1.32 109 346 

694 

181 121 

182 94 

4. G. Dawes, 188 91 306 

230, Portmsb Road. 184 69 

Glmiunga. 185 68 

186 120 257 

188 92 

134 124 

185 107 323 

H. H. Hefford. 136 46 

Murray Bridge. 137 124 

188 82 252 

~676 

187 ns 

188 70 

189 61 244 

0 . W. Sykes, 190 81 

Yundi. 191 78 

192 116 275 

519 

139 04 

140 4 

141 dead 98 

P. W. Gage, 142 111 

Meadows. 143 81 

144 7.5 267 

365 

103 76 

104 132 

195 100 308 

R. Bartley. 196 77 

Meadows. 197 102 

198 116 295 

^008 

145 77 

146 62 

147 — 130 

W. H. L. Norman. 148 132 

Bchnnga. 149 90 

150 66 278 

TiV 

199 66 

200 91 

A. A H. Giur, 201 68 225 

Mindaroo Poultry Farm, 202 1Q3 

Bradbury. 208 78 

204 75 261 

*476 
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EoG'Layinq GoMPxrmoN—ContifMMd. 


Competitor. 


First Gmde Eggs. 
Bird PiDgresiiTe T(Ms 
No. to 

27tli Oct., 1086. 


J. J. Deviin, 
Meadow. 


206 

108 


206 

105 


207 

138 

351 

206 

109 


200 

85 


210 

136 

330 



681 



211 

100 



212 

87 



218 

30 

235 

D. J. Fozwell, 

214 

17 


Bchunga. 

215 

102 

158 

216 

39 




303 


217 

102 



218 

111 



210 

140 

353 

F. J. Buck, 

220 

78 


Meadows. 

221 

93 



222 

83 

254 




607 


228 

22 



224 

55 



225 

86 

163 

J A. Grist, 

226 

36 


Yuodi. 

227 




228 

90 

126 






220 

124 



230 

112 



281 

dead 

236 

L. A. King, 

232 

18 


Meadows. 

238 

72 



284 

19 

109 




345 


235 

92 



236 

64 



287 

71 

227 

R. W. 8ando. 

288 

92 


i 

9 

1 

289 

83 


240 

72 

247 




~474 


241 

125 



242 

104 



248 

99 

328 

K. W. Young, 

244 

101 


» Meadows. 

245 




246 

55 

156 




484 


247 

04 



248 

56 



240 

81 

231 

A. Jarvis, 

250 

106 


Yundi. 

251 

85 



252 

136 

327 


258 

254 

255 

256 

257 

258 


558 



Competitor. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Bird Progressive Totals 
No. to 

27tta Oct., 1085. 


259 

106 


260 

120 


261 

100 825 

S. Bridge, 

262 

56 

Yundi. 

268 

104 


264 

92 w 252 



677 


265 

98 


266 

80 


267 

25 203 

H. G. Bgarr, 

268 

18 

Meadows. 

260 

90 


270 

41 158 



361 


271 

110 


272 

79 


278 

105 294 

B. M. Smith, 

274 

126 

^ndi. 

275 

41 


276 

110 277 



571 


277 

118 


278 

120 


270 

93 831 

J. M. Lawson, 

280 

68 

Meadows. 

281 

108 


282 

61 237 



568 


28& 

12 


284 

100 


285 

110 222 

J. 0. Marshall, 

286 

118 

Yundi. 

287 

113 


288 

77 308 



530 


280 

13 


290 

140 


201 

68 221 

Q. Joyce, 

292 

83 

Meadows. 

208 

125 


204 

90 298 



Ho 


205 

11 

J. A. Bradtke, 

206 

.i.. 

Yongala. 

207 

97 



108 


208 

133 

W. H. A. Hodgson, 

209 

116 

Salisbury. 

800 

122 


A. W. McDonald, 
Oawler. 


801 

802 

303 


J. H. Dowling, 
Olossop. 


804 

805 
306 


371 


53 

97 

102 

252 
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Eog-layino Comfbtition— Conttnved. 


, Flrnt Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progrettfiivc Totals 

No. to 

27th Oct,. 1036. 

First Grade Em. 
Competitor. Bird Progrenive Tc^ls 

No. to 

27th Oct,, 1035. 

307 92 

A. P. Urlwln, SOR 77 

Balaklava. 309 18 

340 24 

D. Cooke, 860 36 

Kanmantoo. 851 26 

"sir 

» 310 103 

L. S. Ekors. 311 29 

M oil nt Compass. 312 110 

248 

862 101 

IT. H. Ilefford, 858 67 

Murray Bridge. 354 52 

220 

318 119 

V. K. Williams, 314 119 

Semaphore J*ark. 315 121 

359 

.T. H. Dowling, 355 71 

GIossop. .856 33 

367 102 

200 

310 120 

F. P. Munsberg, 317 107 

Tanunda. 318 121 

. 348 

L. S. Ekers, 358 85 

Mount Compass. 350 64 

860 106 

Total Class 1 20,586 

452 60 

A. G. Dawes, 453 86 

230, Porirush Road, 464 HI 227 

Qlcnunga. 455 10 

466 105 

457 95 210 

437 

Clasg 2 '"Any OUier lAght Breed, 

310 87 

Langmnid & Bettiaon, 820 61 

Salisbury. 321 307 

(Black Minorcas.) - 

255 

040 oa 

A. Heaysman, 328 135 

Government Road, 324 64 

Eden Hills. - 

(Cuckoo Leghorns.) 298 

A. P. TIrlwin, 466 75 

Balaklava. 466 105 

467 88 

268 

Total Class No. 2 553 

Total Class No. 3 3,424 

Class No, 4.-—Any Other Heary Breed, 

Close JNo. 8—Black Orpingtons, 

361 1 

H. J. Mills, 862 dead 

108, Edward Street, 368 63 64 

Edwardstown. 364 152 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 865 00 

366 dead 218 

lili 

32.5 49 

826 25 

327 126 200 

A. G. Dawes, 230, 828 71 

Port^riish Road, 320 75 

Gleminga. 330 95 241 

441 

381 lie 

332 300 

333 98 314 

H. J. Mills, 834 00 

108, Edward Street, 885 117 

Edwardstown. 386 dead 207 

521 

367 71 

808 87 

A. G. Dawes, 360 62 220 

280, Portrush Road, 870 00 * 

Glenunga. 871 60 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 372 77 230 

~466 

887 115 

338 90 

389 48 259 

K. Pennaek, 840 128 

Pooraka. 341 63 

842 77 258 

517 

873 08 

874 110 

F. F. Welford, 375 dead 214 

1, Ludgate Circus, 376 20 

Colonel Lteht Gardens. 377 85 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 878 8 7 20] 

"Tis 

843 100 

344 75 

345 88 258 

H. H. Gallagher, 846 105 

Pooraka. .,r. 347 82 - 

* 848 28 216 

Hts 

879 55 

880 117 

y. F. Oameau, 881 123 205 

Findon Road, 882 00 

WoodviUc. - 888 24 

(Rhode Island Beds.) 384 70 109 
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Eoo-lating CoMPEil'noN—Confitiitad. 


First Orade Eggs. 
CiompetItQr. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

27ih Oct.. 1985. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. ti' 

27th Oct.. 1085. 

885 03 

385 sa 

K. PennAck. 887 69 247 

Pooraka. 888 117 

(BarneveldeTS.) 889 104 

890 117 388 

58.') 

William Sando. 

Echunga Scliool. 

(White Leghorn.) 417 104 

Douglas Marshall. 

Yundi School. 

(White Leghorn.) 418 109 / 

Norman Page. 

Murray Bridge School. 

(White Leghorn.) 419 105 

458 15 

459 83 

A. 0. Dawes. 460 98 196 

280. Portrush Hoad. 461 15 

Gienunga. 462 86 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 468 00 193 

Relvyn & Brian NichoUs. 

Finniss School. 

(White Leghorn.) 420 90 

389 

Dean Colwell, 

Grange School 

(White Leghorn.) 421 .87 

ToUl Class No. 4 2.6.51 

SECTION 2.—DRY MASH. 

Clat$ No. 5. —White Leghome. 

Warren Hannaford, 

Paracombe School. 

(White Leghorn.) 422 129 

891 120 

392 60 

G. R. Cowell. 398 26 196 

Baltiannah. 394 62 

395 30 

896 108 200 

40.5 

W. Horne, 

Woodvllle School. 

(White Leghorn.) 428 dead 

Owen Robinson, 

Ascot Park School. 

(White Leghorn.) 424 12.5 

June Chapman, 

Woodchester School. 

(White Leghorn.) 425 84 

397 38 

398 107 

A. J. Monkhouse, 899 101 246 

Woodside. . 400 65 

401 92 

402 111 268 

Rosa Hunt, 

Morphett Vale School. 

(White Leghorn.) 426 8J 

"sli 

.Tack O'Sullivan. 

Morphett Vale School. 

(White Leghorn.) 427 107 

408 102 

404 03 

G. R. Cowell, 405 46 241 

Balhannah. 406 89 

407 60 

408 dead 149 

300 

Peter Taylor, 

Morphett vale School. 

(White Leghorn.) 428 5.5 

James Taylor, 

Morphett Vale School. 

(White Leghorn.) 429 105 

Total Class No. 6 1,300 

Claes No. 7.— Black Orpingtons. 

William Gregory, 

Victor Harbour School. 

(White Leghorn.) 430 88 

409 08 

W. R. Christie. 410 74 

Upper Mltchain. 411 81 

Ian Bruce, 

McLaren Flat School. 

(White Leghorn.) 431 Hi 

Total Class No. 7 2.53 

Clifford Burford, 

Smlthfleld School. 

(White Legliorn.) 482 6o 

Class No. 8.— Any Other Rs/avy Breed. 

W. R. Christie, 412 97 

Upper Mitcham. 413 30 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 414 70 

Tom Callaglian, 

Smithfleld School. 

(White Tieghorn.) 483 18 

Eric Pratt, 

Abattoirs Srhool. 

(White Leghorn.) 484 13.5 

Total Class No. 8 215 

SECTION 8.—WET MASH. 

Home Projed VtUity NseTion.—Anp Breed. 

Stanley Pratt, 

Abattoirs School. 

(White Leghorn.) 435 117 

Peter Western. 

Ascot Park School. 

(White Leghorn.) 415 130 

Alan Yelland, 

Cunllffo School. 

(Minorca.) 43G 67 

Peter Western. 

Ascot Park School. 

(White Leghorn.) 416 120 

Gordon Oallasoh, 

GUles Plains School. 

(White Leghorn.) 437 J12 
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I!eo>i.ATiiro OOMwerm oN —C mMmmA 


Fint Gmde Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progremive Tdtoli 

No. to 

27th Oct., 1285. 


Clsrenoe Sing, 

Tariee School. 

(White Leghorn.) 

488 

60 

Olive Pitman. 

QfUes Plains School. 
(Black Orpington.) 

489 

103 

Donald Heading, 

Stmt School. 

(Black Orpington.) 

440 

117 

dive Steer, 

Stmt Bimool. 

(Black Orpington.) 

441 

100 

Herbert Oliver, 

McLaren Vale School. 
(Black Orpinirtion.) 

442 

131 

Lyol Stone, 

Morphett Vale School. 
(Black Orpington.) 

448 

128 

Bay Gandy, 

Noailu^a School. 
(Black Orpington.) 

444 

51 

Malodm Booth, 
Bridgewater School. 
(Bla^ Orpington.) 

446 

124 


Competitor. 

Plxst Orade Eggs. 
Bird ProgreiatveTotala 
No. to 

27th Oct., 1986. 

Murray Heneker and 

Frai^ Short. 

Hamley Bridge School. 
(Black Orpington.) 

446 

107 

Peter Boucaut, 

Seaton Park School. 
(Bhode Island Bed.) 

447 

24 

Peter Preece, 

QiUes Plains School. 
(Bhode Island Bed.) 

448 

06 

Cliff Grosser, 

Wellington Boad School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

449 

118 

John EeldouUs, 



Orroroo School. 

(Black Orpington.) 

460 

106 

Bruce Dooland, 

Thebarton School. 

(Black Orpington.) 

461 

76 

Alan Yelland, 

Gunliffe School. 

(Bhode Island Bed.) 

464 

62 

Total . 


3,500 


FEEDING TESTS AT PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION 


[New Seriee of Teste by C. F, Akdxbson, Government Poultry Expert.] 

In oontinuUni; the experimental feeding tests at Parafield Poultry Station, a new series of 
testa commenced on let Anri), 1935. Five tests each of 50 white Leghorn pullets were selected. 
The pullets were chosen as nearly even in age, type, and maturity as was possible. 

In order to gain further information on the various methods of feeding, some of the tests are 
similar to the series which concluded on 31st March, 1935. 

The following are the methods to be adopted, together with the results from let April to 
30th June. 


Fttding Tests commenced on Isl April, 1935. 

1. Wet mash, composed of crushed barley and crushed wheat, with greenfeed and meatmeal; 
Sobs, wheat per day. 

2. Standard bran and pollard mash, with greenfeed and meatmeal; 1|oes. wheat per day. 

3. Bran and crushed wheat mash, with greenfeed and meatmeal; 2oss. wheat per day. 

4. Mash of omshed oats and emshed wheat with greenfeed and meatmeal; wheat, 2ox8. per day. 

5. Commencing with a crushed barley and omshed wheat mash, greenfeed, meatmeal and then 
the feeding to be changed according to the season of the year. 



No. Eggs Laid 
1st April, 
1935, to 
SOth Sept. 
1935. 

No. Eggs Lmd 
Month of 
October, 1936. 

Total Eggs 
Laid 1st April, 
1935,to 

Slst October, 
1935. 

No. 1 Test . 

3,507 

880 

4.387 

No. Sltat . 

3,553 

851 


No. STMt . 

3,662 

. 8S4 

4,546 

No. 4 Teat .. 

3,124 

847 

3,971 

No, 5 Test . 

3,079 

842 

3,921 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE TEMPERATE AND SUB¬ 
TROPICAL CLIMATES OF THE SOUTH, 


[A Report hy the Deputy Director of Agriculture {W. J. 
Spafford) to His Excellency Sir Winston Dugan, K.CM.O,, C,B., 
D,S.O., Governor in and over the State of South Australia and 
its Dependencies in the Commonwealth of Australia. Mr, Spafford 
took a brief tour* of portions of the principal agriculture^ 
countries in the same climatic zones as the settled portions of 
Australia, in fulfilment of the appointment as Honorary Com¬ 
missioner, conferred upon him hy His Excellency, to inquire into 
and report upon the Production and Preparation for Marketing 
of Agricultural Products, including Crops and Livestock in South 
America, South Africa, and New Zealand.] 

ARGENTINA. 

(Continued from paf?e 387.) 


CATTLE IN ARGENTINA. 

At present the best beef eattle in the world are produced in enormous numbers 
in Argentina, but this was not always so. Away back in 1553 there were intro¬ 
duced from Brazil to Paraguay, which was then part of the River Plate, seven 



stud Shortboni Cows with Calves at Foot on an Estancia In Argentina. Shorthorns 
are easily the most Important breed of cattle In Argentina, the pure-breds of 
the breed constituting 80 per cent of all pure-breds. and over 66 per cent, 
of the total cattle of the whole country. Very high-class animals of the 
breed are to be found throughout the cattle-breeding districts, and cows of 
the quality shown above are by no means unusual. 

cows and one bull, and from then onwards several small lots were brought into 
the country, until the definite founding of Buenos Aires in 1580 when 300 cows 
were taken to the locality. Again in 1588 a herd of 3,000 head was taken to the 
Corrientes, and these, like the prc\ddus lots, consisted of descendants of the 
Iberian cattle brought out from Spain by the early expeditions, and large numbers 

*Totir made in the company of Col. C. P. Butler ('^Yattalunga,’’ of the Advertiser 
E 
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of this typ<* are still to be fonud in various localities in South America, but more 
particubii'ly iu the liotter localities in the north. Durinjr the wars which raged 
for so long after those cat-tie were introdu<?e(l they wont wild, and bred up very 
rapidly on the Great Plain extending from Buenos Aires to the Chaco, and for 
many years did not api)ear to deteriorate to any gr<Mit extent, but eventually it 
was noticed that they were getting smaller as their numbers increased. An 
estimate of the cattle on the Great Plain in 17S0 gave the figuie as 48,000,000 
head, most of whicl) were Avild, but as the only part of these animals of much 
value^ *dhc Ijidc*-- became inci’easingly valuable they were freely killed so as to 
export the hides to Spain, and to such purpose that by the end of the IHth century 
the herds Avere reduced to 6,500,000 animals. To allow the wild cattle to breed 
up, the authorities periodically refused to grant licences to ship hides, and this 
ai)]>cars to iiavc liad the d(*sired effect. During this period, and until the middle 
of tin* lOfli century, cattle were the principal source of Avealtli of the country, 
and the export trade in bides and fat v^as the main business of the time. 



Britisbi bred Bborthom Bulls used in a Stud on an Estancia in Argentina. Long, 
deep, low-set bulls are very popular in Argentina, and prove tbe ideal type for 
the production of tbe rapid-maturing, sappy baby-beef desired by tbe British 
market. 

Ln the early part of the 19th century the production of salted meat for export 
Avas encouraged so as not to leave the carcasses wasting on the land after the 
hides were removed, and some progress was being made in this direction by 3882, 
AA^hen the first frigoriheo was estalili.shod in the country. The successful freezing 
of beef for export completely changed the outlook for cattle-raisers, and from 
that time very rapid progress in the production and improvement of the cattle of 
Argentina has taken ])lace. The discovery (hat beef merely cliilled could be 
transported witli safety to Europe from Argentina also helped on the industry, 
and another factor of great importance in connection Avith the improvement of 
the beef-producing lireeds of cattle has been the holding of Cattle Shows with 
regularity at J^alermo for a great many years. The first Palermo Show was held 
in 1868, and Avas organised by Don Gervasio A. de Posadas. 
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The Cattle>producing Districts. 

Most ol' tlie of Ar^eutuia art* produced iti iht* vt*ry jurood ajj^ricultural 

districts of the (‘ountry, for, of <he lolal of 211,855 shown to he present in the 
1930 census, l]d>*^9,442 w’ere in the* Province of Buenos Aires, 3,832,550 in 
Corrientes. 3,041,804 in Santa Fc, 3,074,097 in C-di'dolia, and 2,534,729 in the 
Province of Fntre Jtios. In these localities the soils are j^ood, the rainfall 
plentiful and well distributed, and the climate eijuable, and so natural and estab¬ 
lished pastures flourish, cattle need no liousiiifi;, and continuity of supplies of 
animals is ensured. That theie is vei*y little diflerence in the supply of cattle 
from month to month can be seen by the number of animals slauprhtered at the 
fri^joriticos, most of which .ire for ex])ort:- - 


Slant)literhiffs at Frigorifiros in 1933.* 



Per cent. 


Per c(*nt. 

.Tanuary .. .. 

.... 9.2 

duly. 

.. .. 8.5 

February . . . 

.. .. 7.(5 

August .. .. 

.. .. 8.5 

March. 

.... 8.7 

September .. 

.. .. 8.4 

April. 

, .. .. 7.8 

October .. . . 

. . .. 8.2 

May. 

.... 8.1 

November .. . 

.. .. 8.0 

.lane. 

. .. 7.9 

December . .. 

.. .. 9.1 


**‘CaUle and Beef »Survey^^ of Imperial Economic Committee'—.Tune, 19.14. 



Type of Shorthorn Cows maintained in Argentina for the production of Baby-beef 
Big, roomy pure-bred Shorthorn cows are mated to low-set Shorthorn hulls 
to produce the baby-heef steers for which Argentina is justly famous 
Hundreds of thousands of steers in the primost of condition, weighing 
l.lOOlbs. and over by the time they are 2 years of age, are produced 
aiuiually, and mostly from cows such as those illustrated. 


The Breeds of Beef Cattle. 

Of the 32,211,855 animals (including milch cows) recorded at the 1930 census, 
the breeding of 9,274,994 was not specified, but of the others (22,936,861) 
18,109,465 were Shorthorns, 2,786,064 JJerefords, 1,256,189 Aberdeen Angus, and 
12,121 Red Polled, and a few Sussex, Devon, Zebu, and West Highland. Quite 
a considerable proportion of the animals of whieli Ihe breeding is not shown must 
be direct descendants of the original im])ortations, and will he located right in 
the north of Argentina. In (he better districts the Shorthoiii is sn])r(‘me, and the 
conditions are certainly ideal for the rapid development of the animals of this 
breed. In those distriet-s where (hittle Tick are found, but are md- too bad, the 
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Hereford does quite well, and the Aberdeen-Angus is holding its own. Most cattle¬ 
men in Argentina, whether from estancias, frigorificos, or saleyards, dislike Zebu 
cattle and their crosses, but although it is generally recognised that Zebu types 
would never be kept where better breeds will do well, there are some places where 
tkis breed does better than others. Argentina is fortunate in that the area in the 
north where British breeds of cattle do not tlirive is very limited indeed, and in 
this small area Spanish cattle and Zebu crosses arc maintained with advantage. 

Management of Cattle in Argentina. 

It is common experience in Argentina that if the desired low-set, rapid-maturing 
type of cattle is to be maintained it is necessary to introduce frequently top-sire 
bulls from Great Britain, whether the breed be Shorthorn, Hereford, or Aberdeen- 
Angus. Some breeders go so far as to use nothing but imported bulls in their 
studs, whilst others are content to secure such bulls every second generation or 
so. The conditions in which the trade cattle are raised are almost ideal for the 



A High-quality Imported Brltish-hred Shorthorn Bull used in a stud in Argentina 
for the production of low-set bulls to sire baby-beef steers. 

purpose, but are quite dissimilar to those obtaining where the principal breeds of 
beef cattle were developed. The change from cold-temperate to sub-tropical 
climate tends to favour rapid development, and for the same reason tends to 
change the low-set round-barrelled type so necessary for the production of baby- 
beef to something taller and narrower, thus necessitating frequent importations 
of the original stock to keep the herds to type. 

Large numbers of beef cattle, mainly bulls, are imported into Argentina 
annually, and the greatest possible care is exercised to prevent the introduction 
of diseases into the country. A large, well equipped, and hygienically maintained 
quarantine station is located on a spacious site on the wharf at Buenos Aires, 
and no imported animal is allowed away from this institution until all necessary 
tests have been made and until the specified time for detention has elapsed. In 
times when much disease is about, or when large numbers of animals are being 
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attended to, or on any occasion when it is essential to keep people from the 
quarantine station, sailors from the Navy are put on jpiard, and whenever this 
has been done lhei*e has not been a case of an unauthorised i^erson getting into 
the institution. 

Although the natural pastures of the cattle counti*y are fairly good, much better 
results are secured from sown pastures. Lucerne is easily the most important of 
the forage plants used, and it is the only one that persists for a number of years. 
Of the annuals. Rye and Oats are sown in the autumn, and make strong early 
winter growth, and are looked upon with much favour by cattle-men because they 
are almost ideal on which to put freshly weaned calves. Forage Sorghum and Sudan 
grass are grown in the summer, and on these crops steers top up quickly, par¬ 
ticularly if they get the run of a Lucerne field at the time they are on the 
Sorghum. Of the introduced forage plants which appear without sowing 
Cynodon dactylon (Couch or Bermuda grass) and Bromus unioloidas (Prairie 
gi’ass) are the most prevalent and the most useful. Couch grass tends to choke 



White Shorthorn Bull, as used in Argentina for colour mating. Bich ruby-red 
Shorthorns are very popular in Argentina, but most breeders produce all of 
the usual Shorthorn colours, endeavouring, however, to keep them free from 
uwshiness by mating red bulls to roan cows and roan bulls to red cows, and 
aliu to get a proportion of rich roans by mating white bulls to deep-red cows. 


out the Lucerne, and is difficult to eradicate, but where better plants are not? 
desired provides a great bulk of fattening forage. The Prairie grass is much 
appreciated by stockmen, for when a fair sprinkling of it is present in the 
Lucerne stands cattle do very much better than Avhen it is absent. 

In the great majority of seasons plenty of rain is recci^'ed and it is well 
distributed, still an occasional season occurs in which the pasture gi'owth is poor. 
This is easily guarded against, because in most yeaj-s the growth is very luxuriant, 
and a great many cattle-raisers store hay and silage against these years of shortage. 
When silage is to be made the first growth of the Lucerne crops, which usually 
cootains some weeds, is taken, and later cuts, which are cleaner, are converted 
into hay. 

P 
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Because of the very early maturing’ of the cattle, it is necessary to mate the 
heifers whilst still young, otherwise too great a proportion of them prove sterile. 
When about 15 months old the heifers are put to Ihe bull, and if they miss for 
the autumn calving, are tried for the spring calving, and should they fail both 
times they are topped up for slaughter. 

It is usual to have two calvings in the better parts of the cattle country—one 
in autumn and the* other in spring, othei*wise it appears diliicult to secure a 
sufficiently high perc<*nlago of calves, and continuity of supplies could not be 
maintained. Most managers favour the autumn drop because the calves get no 
check at weaning, ])arlicularly if put straight on to Rye or Oats sown for the 
purpose. 



Crush Pen on an Estancla in Argentina An Important part of the equipment of 
estanclas, where thousands of cattle are maintained, is the crush pen. The 
illustration shows a rather elaborate trpe of crush pen used in many parts of 
the country. The operator, who stands upon a platform ahovo the beast, has 
several levers to control gates, bail, and two seml-cyllndrlcal pillars, which 
press into the flanks of the animal. When the beast is held in the crush the 

f ates at head, sides and tall can be opened, so that every part of the MUmm-i 
B get-at-able except the small area of skin covered by the flank pUlars. A 
hand winch is also provided on the platform for raising the head of the 
beast, or even lifting an animal that gets down. 

Weaning of calves is rarely done early, and the calves are generally nine months 
old before being removed from their mothers, and some go so far as to leave the 
calf with the cow until she calves again, knowing that the older one will be dis¬ 
carded for the new arrival. 

It is frequently necessary to bring the cattle into the homestead yards to attend 
to them when troubled with Foot-and-Mouth disease and for dipping, and advan* 
age is taken of these occasions by some managers to reclassify the mobs of 
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fattening animals. As a weighbridge is usually part of the estancia equipment, 
some cattle-men do their classifying according to weight, the result being almost 
perfectly matched mobs developing at about the same rate as each other. 

Because of the added attractiveness of good colours a great deal of attention is 
given to this phase of breeding of beef cattle in Argentina. Some cattle-men are 
concentrating on rich ruby-red Shorthorns, and are gradually eliminating animals 
of other colours; but most breeders are retaining all colours, but arc endeavouring 
to keep them free from washiness by putting red bulls on;roan cows, roan bulls 
on red cows, and to keep up the proportion of rich roans put white bulls on deep- 
red cows. 

All steers on jilniost every esfancia are dehorned as calves, and generally with 
a. knife, raiirr than witli caibtic or with call‘-d(*horner. Buyers of cattle for export 
as chillers will not look at steers with horns, but for home consumption and for' 
canning their xiresonce does not appc'ar to make much differenetj. On many pro¬ 
perties heil’ers which are goin^ to the stud are the only animals not dehorned, 
whilst some leave horns on all females, only removing them from steers. If the 
percentage le.jccts of chillei-s is to be kej)t at a. low ligure, (l(‘horning is essential, 
and partieailariy so where the animals have to he brought some distance by rail 
or road to the slaughter-house. 

Diseases and Pests of Cattle. 

Although Argentina lias '•iieli good eattle-jaising conditions, eattle-raisers have 
considerable trouble with diseas(‘s and pests, the worst ot* which are Foot-and- 
Mouth disease and (-attic Tick, but they also have to contend vnth Anthrax, 
Tuberculosis, Scours (Enteque), Actinomycosis, and Blowfly. 

Because of the insistence (jf (Sreat Britain > tlie principal purchaser of Argentine 
beef the insj)ection of cattle sold for export is particularly strict, and animals 
arriving at a frigorifieo \Mthoiil a eertiticate from a vet(Tinary officer stating that 
they were free from disease when th<\v left tlie estancia, are killed for home con¬ 
sumption or canning, or art* returned to the owner. They und<*rgo another 
inspection immediately befoi’e slaughter, and all portions of the carcasses are care¬ 
fully inspeci(*d whilst being dressed. 

Foot-and*Mouth disease is a constant source of worry to cattle-men, for in many 
districts two outbreaks a year are to he (jxpected, and tlie loss of condition of the 
animals during the attacks, the cost of ins^jcetion at selling time, the restrictions 
cn movements of stock from one locality to another, and being kept out of over¬ 
seas market.^, such as tin* Tiiited States of America, are all handicaps. On the 
other hand, loss by deatli is light, and w’here the 7 )astures are really good the animals 
recover quickly and soon put on condition. A development in connection with 
Foot-and-Mouth disease which is making the position more serious for cattle-men 
is that Blowflies are becoming increasingly troublesome, and strike the animals as 
soon as the disease leads to the breaking of the skin. Whilst the Blowflies are 
troublesome, a careful wat-cb must be kept on the animals, :ind it is frequently 
necessary to lasso and throw animals and treat the afPected parts with a liquid 
which will lead to the expulsion of the maggots. 

In common with other beef-ex j)or ling countries. Tuberculosis is the cause of a 
good deal of the rejecting of meat for export, but it is no worse in this country 
than in others, anil as a nuitter of fact, considering how large is the proportion of 
highly-bred, quick-maturing animals in the herds id' Argentina, the disease is not 
as bad as might be expected. Great care is taken at the quarantine station to 
prevent the entry of cattle with Tuberculosis, and (he njcat inspection in the 
frigorificos is very thorough indeed. 

Anthrax occurs in some of the cattle districts of Argentina, bnt is kiqd in check 
by one, or at most two, vaccinations a ye^r. 
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A very severe forui of iScours, knov^Ti in the country as Enteque, the origin and 
cause of which is not known, leads to a considerable loss amongst cattle, par¬ 
ticularly to young stock brought from rougher pastures on to fresh succulent 
Lucerne. Some of the animals die, but the majority lose condition rapidly and 
become very emaciated; and although most of them recover, few of them appear 
to make full development after a severe attack. The cstancias suffering least from 
this trouble appear to be those that gradually accustom stock from outside to the 
pastures, keep their whole places clean .and tidy, and prevent the formation of 
waterholcs in which the cattle can wallow. 

In much of the cattle country of Argentina Cattle Tick need constant atten¬ 
tion, and as the Government is gradually jmshing the pest from the south, 
stringent regulation^ for its control exist and are strictly enforced. Within the 



TreAtiug a Fly-blovm Calf ou an Estaucia in Argentina When Foat>and Month 
disease leads to the breaking of the skin of cattle during the warmer parts 
of the year the animals are frequently struck by blow-flies at the spot, and 
Immediate attention is necessary to prevent serious damage being done to the 
beast. 

barrier zone a chain of inspectors is stationed, and cattle cannot be sent south 
of a lixed line unless inspected within 48 hours of shipment, and from north of 
the line all animals reaching a frigorifico must be slaughtered within 24 hours. 
The frequoni dipping of the animals in Tick-infe&ted areas tends to make them as 
quiet as dairy cows; for portion of the year it is necessary to dip every three 
weeks at least, and every six weeks for the remainder of the year. 

Transport of Cattle. 

Except from the far north of Argentina, most cattle sold for slaughter, whether 
for export or home consumption, do not have to lie travelled the great distances 
dommon in some other countries, nevertheless very few if any are reared right 
alongside of the killing works. The conditions of the country are such that most 
cattle-men prefer to send the fat animals by some sort of conveyance rather than 
make them walk to market, and for the purpose railway trains and cattle boats are 
utilised. Cattle trains consist of trucks with doors in the ends, and when these 
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Cattle Boat Used in Argentina tor tbe Transport of CaUle to Killing Works. 
Specially constructed for the purpose, many of these boats are commodloius 
and well-equipped. The llltistratilon depicts one of the boats belonging to 
Argentine Estates of BovrU Limited, which bring cattle from the north, and 
are fitted with showers to keep cool water sprayed on the animals, and are 
provided with strong fans to keep the air moving. 



A Mob of some Thousands of Dehorned Shorthorn Steers, about 2i years of age, 
on an Estancia in tbe Tlck-lnfested Areas of Argentina. Buyers of export 
cattle insist on the dehorning of the animals, and If carrying horns they can 
only be sold for local requirements, canning, or meat extract. 

cattle are to be taken on the one train. In tbe effort to keep down diseases it is 
obligatory on the railway authorities to see that all trucks used are thoroughly 
disinfected^ and on appearances this is carried out thoroughly. 

Quite a big proportion of cattle for slaughter are brought into frigorificos or 
markets in cattle boats, and some of these, notably those owned by Argentine 
Estates of Bovril Limited, are really large and conveniently equipped. Those 
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bringing cattle from the north are fitted with showers to keep cool water sprayed 
on the animals, and are provided with strong fans to keep the air in circulation. 

Cattle are carried very well in Argentina, as is to be expected when practically 
all of them are without horns, when so many are brought by water, and when 
trains have so much level country' to run on. Bad bruises are exceptional on cattle 
bought for export, and it is generally conceded that this is due very largely to the 
absence of horns. 

From figures supplied it appears that young chillers trucked 250 miles or so to 
Buenos Aires lose aljout S to 10 i)er cent, of their weight during transit if loaded 
in thi* morning the train leaves, and about 2 per cent, more if loaded the after¬ 
noon before. 

Purchasing the Cattle. 

Cattle are purchased at saleyards and at frigorilicos by live weight. When 
animals are offered by auction, buyers bid in centavos or fractions per kilo live 
weight, and as in most cases the animals had passed over the weighbridge before 



A Cattle Sale in Frogreee in tbe Bnenos Alree Cattle Sale Yards. PractlcaUy all 
work in these sale yards is done on horseback, there being over 1,000 saddled 
horses tn the yards throughout the period of the sale. Besides the moving 
of cattle being controlled by horsemen, all branding is done from horseback, 
and nearly all buyers are mounted, and make their bids from this position. 

being sold, buyers know exactly what they are bidding for. For steers for export 
most of the purchasing is done by negotiation on the estancias, and payment 
is made on the live weight of the animals when they reach the frigorifico. In 
the saleyards most of the beef cattle are bought without putting them up fo?r 
auction, or as is usually stated in Argentina, ‘^by ear,’^ and so even when there 
is a big yarding the auctions are relatively few, and do not occupy a great deal 
of time. 

The cattle saleyards in Buenos Aires are conducted in a manner quite dis¬ 
similar to anything in Australia and a visit on a sale day proves very interesting. 
Practically all work in connection with cattle is done on horseback, there being 
over 3,000 saddled horses in the yards throughout the progi'oss of the sale. 
Groups of cattle are constantly being moved by horsemen, • and as the yards and 
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roadways ate cemented, the job is difiiciill, but tJie horses are well-trained and 
particularly sureiooted. Beasts frequently fall, but although the horses g^allop, 
twist, and turn, frequenters of the market aftirin that it is only occasionally that 
a horse slips over. The branding of cattle is clone from horseback, and many 
brandei's are to be seen with a paint-pot hanging from the saddle for the purpose. 
Most of the cattle-buyers are on horseback, and wliile the auctioneer walks along 
a platform above the cattle calling the bids, the buyers ride along the roadway on 
the side of the pens opposite to the auctioneer, and give their bids. The pro¬ 
vision of wi<le roadways alongside all cattleyards means that an enormous area 
of land is necessary for a cattle saleyards. 

A few English-1 yi)e saddles are used by horsemen in the saleyards, but most 
of them are the true South American type, with several layers of sheepskins 
and somewhat like a feather bed, and quite a noticeable proportion are without 
stirrups. None of the bridles have throat, nose, or chin strap, and quite* a number 
of the horses are ridden Avithout a bridles but with a piece of rope, greenhide, 
or chain tied tightly through the moutli and around the bottom jaw, with two reins 
attached under the jaw. The stock*horses are of very gooel tj'pe and are main- 
taineel in excellent condition. No whips are used in the yards except the riding 
whip common to the country. 

Slaughtering Cattle. 

Although there has been a great reduction in recent years in the number 
of cattle slaughtercid, and the amount of beef exported and consumed locally, the 
yearly handlings are still A^ery considerable. 


Jfeduction in Beef Production in Argentina* 


j 

1 

1925. ' 1932. 

1 

j 

Production at slaughter houses, salting 
establishments, and meat-producing works 

(estimated). 

Production at Frigorifieos. 

Total production (a) . 

Less exports (including preserved meat) .. 

Available for local consumption (estimated). 

Per capita consumption (estimated). 

Tons. 

1,028,200 

857,200 

Tons. 

838,300 

632,000 

1,885,400 

738,200 

1,470,300 

444,300 

1,147,200 

1,020,000 

255lbs. 

2041bs. 


(a) Excluding farm production. An unofScial estimate gives farm slaughterings of 
cattle at 1,000,000 head per annum, and on this basis, nearly 200,000 tons of beef 
would be available for consumption on farms, adding about 401b8. to the per capita 
consumption of the whole country. 

Cattle and Beef Surveyof Imperial Economic Committee—June, 19.*?4. 

Note. —In translating the table into English a tonelada was taken at 0.9842 ton. 

It is in the frigorifieos that all cattle for export are .slaughtered, and most of 
these are equipped with modern plant and are conducted on efficient and hygienic 
lines. As soon as cattle arrive at a frigorifico, whether it be by rail, boat, or on 
foot, they are inspected by a veterinary officer and then j)assed over a weighbridge, 
and if free from disease are placed in yards Avith feed and water, and in many 
cases under a roof, in that portion of the frigorifico yards .set aside for sound 
aninials. If not fit for export they niust be kept in that part of the yards used 
for cattle for local consumption only. When to be slaughtered the cattle are 
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fProm JluenotB Aires Herald, 

Ohampion Shorthorn Bull at the Palmero (Buenos Aires) Cattle Show in 1875. 
Vast strides have been made in the improvement of beef cattle in recent years, 
and a present-day champion is a different lookiniT animal than the one 
iUnstrated above. 



[From Buenos Aires Herald^, 

at the Palermo (Buenos Aires) Cattle Show In 1934. 

ilaoe with breed that tsrpioal ' 
than are 


Ohamion Shorthorn Bull 

So much improvement has taken ^- ^ ..c- 

of to-day show greater differences to the type of 60 years ago thw are notice¬ 
able beihreen ustinct breeds of beef cattle. A glance at the preceding 
illustration will show how great has been the change in type. 
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passed through a large swimming bath, and are afterwards held for some time 
under shower baths, the water being used to cool down the animals and to remove 
•dirt which might make it more difficult to keep the meat clean during dressing. 
From the baths the cattle are driven quietly up the steep ramp to the killing floor. 
All movement of cattle in tlwj yards is done without dogs or wliips, so that the 
risk of fresh bruises is reduced to a minimum, and only noise and the electric 
switch are allowed as aids in driving. 

The killing is done with sledge-hammer, and it is a very rare occurrence for 
it to be necessary to use more than the one blow. The carcass is then picked 
up by hind legs with a crane, knifed, and slowly travels to a shallow trough into 
which it is dropped on its back for the skinning of the belly-line, and the removal 
of the legs at knees and hocks. In some places the trough to carch the blood, over 
which the carcass travels before skinning starts, is walled off from the rest of 
dressing floor, and by the time the carcass reaches the skinners most of the blood 
has left it and is away from other offals. After butchers have skinned along the 
underline the carcass is again picked up by crane and is attached to a travelling 
chain which it does not leave until hung in the cooling chambers, if for export or 
local consumption as fresh meat, or if being canned or used for meat extract it 
does not leave the chain until every bit of meat has been removed from the bones. 
All of the work of dressing the carcasses is done bj^ knife, (»xcept the splitting of 
the carcasses into two, where very efficient and easily handled electrically-driven 
hand saws are used. 

The hides are a very valuable part of the carcass, particularly fit the northern 
canning and meat-extract works, where quite a lot of Criolla cattle are slaughtered. 
These Criolla catlle are the direct descendants of the original Iberian cattle, and 
although not good beef animals like the British breeds, are suitable for canning 
and meat-extract, and liave particularly thick and valuable hides. Great care is 
taken to keep the hides undamaged, and on removal they ai’e closely examined for 
knife marks, and the slightest mark made liy a skinner is recorded against him 
according as whether it is slight, fairly serious, or right through the skin, and 
the punishment consists in putting offenders off for periods varying with the 
severity of the damag<*. The butchers in Argentina are very skilful with the 
knife, and cut or even liadly scored hides are an exceptional occurrence. 

The inspection of beef intended for export is very thorough indeed, no portion 
of the meat goes into the cool chamber without having been scrutinised, whilst 
all important glands are exposed and cut open, and all portions of the animal 
specially liable to carry" any of the serious diseases are subjected to particular 
attention by trained Veterinary Surgeons. 

In Argentina the frigorifleos are very extensive industrial concerns, and the 
larger of them are almost self-contained, purchasing practically nothing but raw 
materials, and to do this they must maintain their own cooperage for barrels for 
fat, box-making plant, can-making, solidifying oil, soap-making, stockingette mills 
for carcass covers, label-printing, and, indeed, everything required. Near the large 
towns the frigorifleos maintain cafeterias for their employees, and also sell them 
meat at reduced prices, whilst out in the country the meat works generally control 
all activities of the whole village which builds up around the works, including 
housing, water supply, milk, stores, &c. 

Export of Beef from Argentina. 

Before the growing of crops was seriously undertaken in Argentina the pro¬ 
duction of cattle for export was her principal industry. In earlier days cattle were 
maintained to produce hides and fat for export, but when the frozen beef trade 
was opened up the cattle-rearing business took on a different aspect, and meat 
became the most valuable part of the carcass. From the verj- commencement of 
this new era the Argentine breeder started to improve his cattle from a beef- 
prodneing point of view, and succeeded so well that the country quickly established 
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[From Bueno9 Herald. 

Olutmplon Hereford Bull at the Palermo (Buenos Aires) Cattle Show In 1875. 
As Is the case with Shorthorns, typical animals of 60 years ago were very 
poor when compared to present-day Herefords. 



[From Buenae Aires Herald. 

A Prominent Prize-Winning Hereford Bull at the Palermo (Buenos Aires) Cattle 
Show In 1934. Other than in colours and markings, there is no similarity 
between the Herefords of 60 years ago and those of to-day, as can be seen 
by comparing the picture of this bull with the illustration immediately 
preceding. 
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a very extensive export trade in beef, and as the Argentines are big meat-eaters 
the number of animals required for slaughter for export and home consumption 
is quite considerable. The following table shows the slaughterings of cattle of 
recent years, but does not include those slaughtered on farms, which are estimated 
to be about 1,000,000 head annually. 


Cattle Slaughtered for Export and Home Consumption^ 


Year. 

Home 

Consumption. 

Export. 

1912-14 (average). 

Hoad. 

1,882,000 

Head. 

1,369,000 

Per Cent. 

42.1 

1924 . 

4,115,000 

4,222,000 

3,497,000 

45.9 

1925 . 

i 3,153,000 

42.8 

1926 . 

3,980,000 

2,818,000 

41.5 

1927 . 

3,781,000 

1 2,996,000 

44.2 

1928 . 

3,808,000 

2,459,000 

39.2 

1929 . 

3,837,000 

2,300,000 

37.5 

1930 . 

3,828,000 

2,138,000 

35.8 

1931. 

3,604,000 

1,779,000 

33.0 

1932 . 

3,653,000 

1,691,000 

31.6 

1933 . 

3,985,000 

1,718,000 

30.1 


**'Bolotin Menaual de Estadistica Agropccuaria.'^ 


These figures hardly give a true picture of the position because in the numbers 
are included stock under one year of age, of which a lot are slaughtered, but 
mostly for home consumption. For instance, in 1925, of these youngstiers 
1,001,000 were slaughtered, and 916,000 of them were consumed locally, and 
in 1932, although 635,000 were slaughtered, only 9,000 were exported. The next 
table, showing as it does the tons of beef exported, gives a better idea of how 
important this export trade is to Argentina. 


Exports of Beef from Argentina* 


Year. 

Frozen 

Beef, 

Chilled 

Beef. 

Jerked 

Beef. 

Total 

Frozen, 

Chilled, 

and 

Jerked. 

Preservijd 

Meat 

(Mainly 

Beef). 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

1914. 

323,026 

40,038 

2,339 

365,403 

12,878 

1924 . 

362,479 

368,376 

15,317 

736,172 

80,135 

1926 . 

291,889 


13,479 

671,881 

66,303 

1926 . 

223,111 

423,836 

9,322 

666,269 

60,162 

1927 . 

232,637 

459,202 

8,159 

699,998 


1928 . 

122,690 

376,948 

4,780 

604,418 

65,767 

1929 . 

119.763 

352,233 

338 

472,334 

67.967 

1930 . 

97,168 

339,997 

153 

437,318 

61,421 

1931. 

82,342 


26 

428,958 

64,197 

1932 . 



4 


43,568 

1933 . 


344,446 

— 

376,389 

54,117 

1934t . 

31,086 

344,120 


376,206 

60,090 


The United Kingdom in recent years has taken about 90 per cent, of the Argentine exports 
of chilled and frozen beef ; in 1932, the proportion rose to 96 per cent. 

* “ Cattle and Beef Survey ** of Imperial Economic Committee, June, 1934. 
t “ BoletinMensualde Estadistica Agropecuaria ”, January, 1936. „ « . 

Note. —^In translating the figures into English a tonelada was taken as 0.9842 ton. 
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Not only is the quantity of beef exported from Argentina really considerable^ 
but the quality of the chided beef is of the very highest. As a producer of baby 
beef Argentina stands alone, for she has a very large area of country with natural 
conditions which enable her to produce annually hundreds of thousands of steers 
in the primest of condition weighing l,1001bs. and more by the time they are two 
years old. Kept on their mothers in Lucerne fields until they are nearly a year 
old, weaned on Rye or Oat crops, transferred to Lucerne fields, and fattened on 
Sorghum and Lucerne, they make ideal chillers, and the very best of baby beef. 
In these ideal beef-raising conditions the fattening steers, from the time they are 
weaned until they are ready for slaughter for export, will increase in weight 
consistently at the rate of about 451bs. per month. Not only have they the 
necessary weight, but they are of the highest quality, being in most cases pure¬ 
bred Shorthorns, and more often than not their sire’s sire was a high-priced bull 
imported from Great Britain. 

SHEEP IN ARGENTINA. 

Besides being very pi*ominent as a breeder of cattle Argentina* is also an 
important sbeep-pi'oducing country, and at the last census of livestock taken in 
1930 Avas maintaining 44,413,221 sheep. Although in a general way sheep require 
different natural conditions to those necessary for cattle, at present the l^rovince 
of Buenos Aires is easily the most important part of the country for sheep as it 
is for cattle, and the Provinces of Entre Rios, Corrientes, and Cordolia carry a 
fairly high proportion of both kinds of livestock. On the other hand the Province 
of Santa E6 and the Territory of the Chaco which support a lol of cattle have 
relatively few sheep, whilst the Territories of Santa Cruz, Chubut, La Pampa, 
and Rio Negro are very important sheep-producing districts, but do not maintain 
many cattle. Tlie principal sheep-raising parts of the country are:— 


Province of Buenoa Aires. 14,0^0,741 

Territory of Santa (Vuz. 6,880,392 

Territory of Chubut. 5,004,173 

Province of Entre Rios. 3,396,295 

Province of Corrientes. 3,298,657 

Territory of Rio Negro. 2,315,985 

Territory of La PnTnj)a. 2,253,070 

Province of Crtrdoba. 1,109,783 

Province of Santiago del Bstero. 1,108,714 

Other Districts. 4,959,413 

Total for Argentina. 44,433,221 


AUhongli sheep Avere brought into the country a little ])efore cattle Avere 
introduced, the same amount of interest AA'as not taken in the smaller animals, 
which in the early days of settlement appeared to be due to the fact that there 
Avas no ready sale for Avool, and the people did not like mutton as much as beef 
as a foodstuff. As a matter of fact, to the present day, it is commonly stated 
througliout Argentina that beef is the only meat that can be eaten year in and 
year out, in much the same AA^ay as Australians say it of mutton. The first sheep 
brought to South America by the Spaniards were of the breed knoAvn as Churra, 
and some of these Avere brought from Peni to Paraguay (then a part of the River 
Plate) in 1549, a further consignment was taken to Tucuman in the following 
year, and other introductions are recorded for 1553 to Santiago de Estero, 1558 
to Catamarca, 1561 to Mendoza, and 1680 to Buenos Aires. By the end of the 
18th century the Churra sheep had become separated into two types, called respec¬ 
tively the Pampas and the Criollas. These sheep have been described as being 
somewhat similar to Angora goats, the rams having straight horns, and the 
animals growing long, straight and glossy wool. In the early days of the 19th 
century Mr. .Tolin Marriott, an Argentine stockbreeder, Avrote that "the Pampa 
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sheep (ionstituied a breed vei’y distinct irom the Criollas. Lai^^er Avitli much more 
frame, longer legs on which, as well as on the head, they generalh" had red or 
black marks; long thin head, with great abundance of wool, nearly always wavy, 
they were incomparably superior to the Criollas as a foundation for breeding 
Merinos/^ 

In 1794 the first consignment of Merinos, consisting of 20 ewes and 10 rams, 
was received in the country, and the animals were placed in Uruguay, but they 
appear to have disappeared entirely. There was sent from Spain in 1804 a group 
of 24 sheep of the best blood, but no records have been left of the breed of these 
animals, nor of their ultimate fate. The first flock of Merinos established in the 
country was in 1818, when the American Consul in Buenos Aires, Mr. Thomas 
Lloyd Halsey, got together a Hock of this breed, and this was the starting point 
of the improvement of the sheep of this part of South America. Messrs. Thomas 
and Robert Gibson started several flocks of sheep in 1835, wnth Pampa ewes, and 
mated these to Merino rams. The importatirms of Merino sheep reached 4,200 
in the period 1836-1838, and in 1842 the Gibsons introduced seven ewes and four 
rams of the Saxon breed, and n few years later brought in Cotswold, Cheviot, 
Leicester, Lincoln, and Romney Mai’sh, of which assortment they found Lincoln 
to give the best results. 



fFroMi Almatiaque del Ministerio dr Affrirtdtnji,r(T, 1935. 

Cbaiupion Argentinian Merino Bam at the Palermo (Buenos Aires) Agricultural 

Show in 1934 

The two bre(‘ds of sheep ivliicb showed so much promise in the early part of 
the 19th century—Lincoln and Merino—conlituied in favour, and at the last census 
in 1930 constituted about 05 per cent, of the whole Hocks of Argentina, and the 
only other breeds making progress, all of which has lieen made in recent years, 
are Romney Marsh and Corriedale. The 1030 cpn.‘-us .showed the following numbers 
of the various breeds of sheep:— 


Toincoln. .. 

Merino- • 

Argentina.1*>,191,306 

Australian. 1,132,607 


Romney Marsh 
Corriedale .. . 
Hampshire ,. 
Oxford .. .. 
Shropshire .. 
Karakul .. .. 
Not Specified . 


14,504,005 


14,323,913 

7,556,531 

3,397,469 

368,382 

24,667 

10,852 

1,419 

4,225,983 


Total 


44,413,221 
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Judged by the sheep seen in sale yards and at frigorificos this classification 
must include everything that has the least resemblance to a particular breed, 
because the percentage of nondescript animals sent in for slaughter appears to 
be a good deal higher than the figures quoted. 

Merino Sheep in Argrentina. 

Merino sheep were introduced into Argentina shortly after the first lot reached 
Australia, but the breed did not make anything like the same progress in the two 
countries. In Argentina so much attention has been given by breeders of live¬ 
stock to the production of beef and the improvement of beef cattle that sheep 
have been more or less neglected. This specialising in cattle^raising activities which 
has put Argentina in front of the world as a producer of the highest-quality beef, 
certainly contributed to the lack of development of the sheep industry, but the 
slow progress being made with Ihe Merino breed seems to be due more to the 
unsuitability of the natural conditions of most of the country than to anything 
else. Natural conditions almost ideal for the raising of cattle are hardly likely to 
favour Merinos, because they require Mediterranean climate, undulating or even 
hilly laud, dry underfoot condilions, and a dry period of the year, and do not 
thrive to full advantage on extremely fertile, level-plain land, rank luxuriant 



[From AVmanaque del Minieterio de Agricultura, 1935. 

01iAxiu>ion Australian Merino Bam at tbe Palermo (Buenos Airea) Agricultural 
Show In 1934. In Argentina, Merino Sheep are classed as Argentine Merinos 
and Australian Merinos, and separate prises are provided for each type at the 
principal agricultural shO'Ws. 

growth, and evergreen pastures which are liable to be wet for extended periods. 
North of Argentina’s low-rainfall belt is really good cattle country, and west and 
south of this dry zone, where the climatic conditions would be fairly favourable 
for the Merino, the area of country receiving more than Sin. of average annual 
rainfall is relatively so small that the number of Merinos carried can never be 
very large. The position might be altered to some extent if a constant and ready 
supply of high-class Merino rams was always available to keep up the virility 
of the flocks, as is necessary in portions of Australia where Merinos are main¬ 
tained, but failing this aid it does not appear that Argentina will become a really 
important Merino-sheep country. 

Sheep for Mutton. 

The position as regards the production of sheep for meat is quite different 
than the production of large quantities of fine-quality wool, for some of the mutton 
breeds of sheep can withstand rank, damp pastures fairly well, particularly if they 
' are reared in hilly country and are only bniught on to the rich plains for their 
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last couple of hnnbs, and some of the ]>oor-woolled l>rceds and hairy breeds retain 
their vigoin* in fairly tropical conditions. Until mcat-t'xportinp: restrictions were 
]*iit on Argentina, she was making prof^ess in the expoi-t of mutton and lamb 
carcasses, and can rapidly expand in this business sliould a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity offer. 


* Slattffhh^r and Export of Sheep and Tjamhs in Argentina. 


! 

Year. j 

! 

Number 

Slaughtered. 

Total Exported. 

Frozen. 

Chilled. 


No. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1928 . 

5,914,486 

73,388 

— 

1929 . 

6,.556,709 

79,275 

— 

1930 . 

7,349,207 

79,093 

237 

1931. 

6,860,023 

81,731 

460 

1932 . 

6,767,051 

69,515 

348 

1933t . 

7,028,044 

61,173 

475 

1934t . 


47,726 

165 


* Cartilla Argentina. 

t^^Boletin Mcnsual dc Estadistica Agropecuaria.^' 

XoTE.—la translaliiig the figures into English a tonelada was taken ns 0.9842 ton. 


The relative importance of sheep and lambs to Argentina from an export point 
f»f view is shown in the next table, wdiere the numbers of carcasses sent overseas 
during the past three seasons are shown: — 


* Sheep and Lamb Carcasses Exported from Argentina. 


Year. 

1 

Lamb Carcasses. 

Sheep Carcasses. 


No. 

No. 

19,32. 

3,551,445 

834,373 


3,507,957 

593,031 

19,34.1 

1 

1 3,034,314 

472,426 


*^‘Boletin Mensiial de Estadistica Agropccuaria. ’ ^ 


Besides the cnrcasses of mutton and lamb exported, the quantity of wool and 
'■heepskins sent overseas reaches considerable dimensions, as <*an be seen in the 
fol]<)wing table:— 

* TEooZ and Sheepskins E.i ported from Argetitina. 


Wool. 


Y ear. 

^ Gi’eah3\ 

Scoured. 

From 

Frigorificos. 

! Sheepskins. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

TnriK. 

Tons. 

1028. 

115,772 

; 2,448 

.5,201 

1 20,482 

1029. ! 

118,303 

2,622 

6.002 

1 19,831 

1930. 

124,418 

2,481 

5,978 

1 20,460 

1931. 

127,787 

2,726 

7,993 

21,272 

1932. 

110,290 

1 4,447 

5,674 

19.931 

1933t. 

142,145 

7,683 

6,496 

25,782 

1933t. 

96.021 

7,865 

5,389 

16,870 


* Cartilla Argentina. 

+ Bolotin Mensnal de Estadifltica Agropocuaria. 
Note.—I n translating the figuTcs into English a 


toiiclada was taken as 0.9842 ton. 
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Slaughtering Sheep. 

In all frigorhicos slaughtering sheep for export the chain system is in force for 
the dressing of the carcasses. Some utilise the large revolving circular discs for 
transferring llie animals from the catching pens to the knifing point. A clip is 
attached to one hind leg of a lamb or sheep and this is hooked on to the circum¬ 
ference of a large circular disc which is slowly revolving against one end of the 
pen holding the animals to be killed, with the result that the animal is carried 
up and forwards right out of the pen, and as it is hanging head downwards, reaches 
the killer in a convenient position to be knifed. From the disc it is picked up on 
the slowly travelling cliairi and passes along the line of butchers to be dressed for 
market. The operations in dressing the carcasses are very similar in all places 
where the chain system is in use, as in New Zealand, where it is general, and in 
some parts of Australia. Whatever advantages the chain system of dressing 
sheep has over tlie individual incthod as regards speed of dressing, lesser damage 
to skins, and the utilisation of relatively unskilled labour, probably the greatest 
advantage of this system, where export carcasses are concerned, is that the carcasses 
are not marked during disembowelling wiih irremovable stains due to being handled 



Sheep Sale Yards of Buenos Aires. It was found necessary to remove the sheep 
sale yards of Buenos Aires to another site a few years ago, and when this 
was done protection was provided for human beings by tiled roofs over all 
roadways, and a tree was planted in every sheep pen to ensure shade for the 
animals. 

by men who have been displacing skins caiTying dirty wool. Further, because 
the disembowelling is done at a central point, the inspection of the internal organs 
BO very essential whore export carcasses are concerned is facilitated to a very 
greal. degree, and leads to the more ready detection of disease. 

At the frigorificos where sheep are killed for export the same close inspection 
ap is given to beef is carried out, all important glands being exposed and cut. 

Buenos Aires Sheep Saleyards. 

Fairly recently new saleyards for sheep were erected on a fresh site on the out¬ 
skirts of Buenos Aires, and they form a convenient and satisfactory set of yards 
for the handling of large numbers of sheep. The drafting yards are on the out¬ 
side of the main yards and convenient to the railway sidings. The yards and 
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roadways are well graded and nicely paved, and every open-way between the 
yards is covered by a tiled roof running its full length. All yards throughout 
the whole area are shaded in summer by deciduous trees, which are now just old 
enough to be useful for the purpose for which they were planted, but they will 
become increasingly valuable as they get larger. Several large weighbridges are 
provided at convenient spots in the saleyards to facilitate the weighing of the 
animals, all of which are sold by liveweight. Dogs are not allowed in the sale- 
yards, nor are whips employed; but the movements of sheep into the yards or from 
pen to pen is helped by decoy sheep led by youths on pieces of rope, and by drivers 
with bells and rattles. 

Selling Wool in Argentina. 

Wool is sold in a very different manner in Argentina than is usual in Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand, all hough this year an attempt was made to introduce 
the sale by public auction with catalogue at Buenos Aires, but without much 



Wool Exlilblted far Sale in Argentina. On arrival at a wool store the wool is 
tipped on to the floor, all black wool is removed, and the remainder is then 
tidily stacked. Wool buyers negotiate with seUers as to price, and when a 
purchase has been completed the wool is re-parcelled and carted to the wool¬ 
sorting and wool-baling store of the buyer. 

success. At one sale only about 35 people attended, and almost every line offered 
was passed without a bid, and the few lines in which buyers were interested were 
linocked do-wn without competition. 

Most wool which is classed on the estancias is sent to England for sale, but the 
remainder which is not classed in any way is sent by growers to the wool stores 
in packages of all kinds, from bag* size to bales, the covering in most cases 
being hessian, and frequently the consignments were poorly protected. More often 
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than not the wool is just bundled into the packages, but in some cases the fleeces 
are rolled beJ orc sending to market. The woolbroker receives the consignment and 
removes it from the original j)aekages and stacks the wool on the floor 
of his selling warehouse, as a rule removing beforehand black wool and 
badly stained pieces, and if instructed removes extreme types. Some of the 
stacks reach dirninsions of 25fi. x 12ft. x 7ft. in height, and although 
all sorts of wool are to be found in the stacks, a nice tidy job is generally made 
(»f the stacks, and most of them have slightly sloi)ing sides and ends, so that the 
top area is a hit siiuallor Ilian tlie bottom. Tlie wool is sold privately, the wool 
stores being open every morning for buyers and every afternoon for receiving 
and stacking (*onsignnients. A representative of the woolbroker is in attendance 
at all limes to receive and sell w'ool. When wool is purchased it is reparcellcd and 
carted to tlie Barraca (wool-classing and baling store) of the buyer, \vhere it is 
carefully classed, and that required for shipment is baled, whilst the unsuitable 
types are sold at I he Barraca. The woolbuyers do their purchasing in the mornings. 



Carting Wool from tbo Wool S^iore to Barraca, le., Wool-sorting and Wool-baling 
Store. On arrival at Barraca tbe wool Is classed, and that portion required 
by the buyer is baled and forwarded to bis principals in England, Germany, 

France, &c.. while the unwanted remainder is again sold in Argentina. 

and classing in the aftenioons. Sheepskins and hides are sold in the same stores 
and in a similar manner. This method of selling wool is hardly likely to favour 
the producer, hut must be of considerable advantage to the buying firm, because 
an expert of this firm classes the wool to suit its requirements, and a lot of 
unsuitahle wool is not shipped to the firm's manul'aciuring premises. 

Most of the long-woolled shet^p, whether pn re-bred or crossbred, are shorn 
twice a year, the one clip being of about seven months' growth and known as 
three-quarter wool, and tluj oilier of about five months and known as half-wool. 
These types appear to suit important European interests better than allowing 
the full 12 months’ growth. 


PIGS IN ABGENTINA. 

Pigs have rapidly become important in Argentina as livestock producing meat 
for export, and would have been still more prominent than they are if it had not 
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been for the meat quota restrictions of Great Britain. As it is, the census of 1930 
disclosed 3,768,738 pigs, the most of wliich, as with other forms of farm livestock, 
were found in the best aj^ricultural districts of the country, as follows:— 


Province of Buenos Aires. 1,838,494 

Province of Snnta Fe. 542,940 

Province of Cordoba. 513,528 

Territory of La Pampa. 114,553 

Province of Santiago del Estero. 109,762 

Other Districts. 649,461 

Total for Argentina. 3,768,738 


That pigs have rapidly become important from an export x^oint of view is to be 
seen in the following table, where total slaughterings and the export of pig-meat 
are shown for recent years:— 

* Export of Pig Products from Argentina. 


Exports. 


Year. 

Total 

Slaughtered. 

IVozon 

Pork. 

Hams. 

Bacon. 


No. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1928. 

815,050 

3.797 

26 

77 

1929. 

933,649 

4,809 

35 

25 

1930. 

910,151 

4.7f)4 

19 

14 

1931. 

933,466 

5,195 

77 

39 

1932. 

1,003.176 

6,415 

1,838 

784 

1933t. 

1,242,385 

9,097 

2,622 

578 

1934t. 

— 

14,825 

2,202 

295 


♦ Cartilla Argentina, 

t Bolotin Mensiial de Estadistica Agrox)ocuaria. 

Note.—T ii translating the figures into English a tonelada was taken as 0.9842 ton. 


The above table does not show the full value of the pig to Argentina from 
an export point of view, as for instance in 1934 there were also exported 2,939 
tons of x>ig-product manufactures valued at about one-quarter of the value of the 
frozen pork, 2,820 tons of lard worth about on^-tenth of the frozen pork, 2,563 
tons of pickled pork worth about one-seventh of the value of the frozen pork, and 
a little chilled pork and a few tons of pig skins. 

In C/onnection with the use of pork as a foodstuff an interesting case of the 
development of a people’s taste has occTirred in Argentina. Of recent years large 
numbers of Italians have migrated to the country, and the frigorificos commenced 
making “Salami” for these immigrants. “Salami” consists very largely of sausage 
meat of pork and pig fat, and is highly seasoned with garlic, put in casings of 
various sizes, tightly bound round and round with cord, and instead of being 
cooked is stored in rooms kept at a regular temperature and regular moisture- 
content, and is matured in a manner somewhat similar to some cheeses, i.c., by the 
development of a strong-growing mould on the outside of these huge sausages. 
The frigorificos started by making small quantities at the demand of the Italians, 
but the local people have taken so kindly to this foodstuff that all manufacturers 
are so pushed for space to mature it that they can hardly keep abreast of the 
demand, and hundreds and hundreds of ions are now being consumed annually. 

It is impossible to estimate what proportions the export of pig products would 
have reached but for the meat quota, for when the restrictions were put on, many 
of the principal pig-breeders of the country, the members of the Pig-breeders’ 
Association of Argentina, voluntarily reduced their herds, in some cases disposing 
of half of their breeding animals. 
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The Breeds of Pigs. 

All of the well-known breeds of pigs are represented in Argentina, but the* 
Duroc Jersey predominates, with the Berkshire prominent, Middle White in the 
cooler districts, and about half a million Poland China pigs. 

No matter what the breed of pigs })eing kept by anyone in Argentina every 
effort is being made to bring it to a type suitable for present-day requirements, 
and the progress made in this direction is really remarkable, and is wholly due 
to the fact that a very strong Pig-breeders^ Association exists in the country. 
This organisation, with one of the world’s greatest pig experts at its head as 
President (Sr. Juan C. Campion), is sufficiently strong to control the pig industry 
of Argentina, and as soon as it was realised that a change had come in the type 
of pig carcass required by the only important market in the world, that of Great 
Britain, this Association got to work to meet the market. The change needed was 
very great, because the two principal breeds in the country—Duroc Jersey and 
Berkshire—were of a type almost directly opposite to that required, but the 
Association tackled the problem in a simple and very practical manner. A com¬ 
mittee of thoroughly experienced pig-raisers was formed, and from charts showing 
the market value of the various cuts of the carcass, built up a theoretically ideal 
pig for present-day requirements. An artist was then engaged to sketch this pig> 



Silver Model of the TheoreticaUy Ideal Pig for Present-day Beemiremeuts. This 
model is taken aa the standard of type for all pnro-brod pigs in Argentina, 
no matter what the breed. Constant reference to this model by judges has 
resulted in a complete change from the over-fat type of a few years ago to the 
relatively lean, long, deep, line-shouldered pig desired by the British market 

and from the diagrams a model of a pig about 2ft. in length was made of silver 
})y a London firm of jewellers. This model is taken as the standard of type for 
all pure-bred pigs in Argentina, no matter what the breed, and at the principal 
agricultural shows this model is put before the pig judges before they commence 
inspecting the exhibits. To ensure that the ideal is not lost sight of, the trophy 
for the principal awards at Pig Shows consists of a silver replica of the standard 
model, about 6in. in length. All breed societies did not fall in immediately with 
the Association’s arrangements, but even the Berkshire Pig Society has now come 
into line and is making great efforts to catch up leeway. 

The Duroc Jersey of Argentina has been described as a Large White with red 
hair, but that is hardly a correct definition, for the breed characteristics are quite 
distinct, but they have been so altered from the old type that they are novr of a 
build almost ideal for the British market. They are long, fairly high animals^ 
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with fine bone and shoulders, deep sides, with fair hams and strongly roach-backed^ 
and having retained their noted hardiness and resistance to disease are almost 
ideal for the method of handling pigs as practised in Argentina. 

Even though Berkshire breeders would not go so far towards changing type as 
the breeders of other kinds, they Avere making the change gradually, and large 
numbers of Berkshires were seen of the new American type which has become- 
known as the Canadian Berkshire in New Zealand and Australia. 

Poland China pigs, which are not popular in Australia, have also been fully 
transformed in Argentina and now fulfil market requirements as the old typo 
of this breed never could. 

Managing Pigs on a Large Scale. 

The principal breeders of pigs in Argentina are located in the Maize belt and 
raise pigs by thousands in the open without fixed sties, and for the purpose the 
Duroc Jersey breed is admirably fitted. At one place visited—“Santa Juana,” 
one of the estaneias of His Excellency the Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. Luis 
Duhau—^2,500 Duroc Jersey sows of fine-boned, fine-haired type are maintained, 
and 18,000 to 20,000 pigs, weighing 2201bs. live-weight, are sold each year. The 
farrowing fields are about 24 acres in extent, and are always located where there 



Extensive Mud Bath for Pigs, as commonly seen In Argentina. An essential feature 
of the rearing of pigs in the open in Argentina is the provision of mud baths, 
in which the pigs can wallow at will. The water is maintained in most of the 
mud baths by allowing wiudmiUs to pump water from wells the whole time, 
the water being allowed to run straight on the ground. 

is a g(K)d stand of Lucerne. In each field 30 sows, which arc to farrow as nearly 
as possible on the same day, are placed. A simple shelter is supplied Lor each 
sow, consisting of a galvanized iron sheet 10ft. long by 4ft. wide, one end of 
which is pushed a few inches into the ground and the other carries a hinged frame 
which supports that end about 2ft. Gin. above ground level. The three open sides 
are surrounded by a heavy Avooden frame about lOin. in height. The sow farrows 
under the shelter, and although the Avooden frame does not interfere with the 
movements of the sow it is high enough to prevent the youngsters leaving the 
shelters until they haA>^e grown somewhat. A large mud pool is maintained in 
each farrowing field by keeping the windmill Avorking most of the time Avhen there 
is sufficient wind for the purpose. The Lucerne fields are so managed that young 
sappy growth of LucSBrne is available during the spring farroAving period, and for 
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the autumn farrowing: HarJey is drilled into the Lucerne fields. The young pigs 
are weaned on to good green feed and are fed maize as well, but when preparing 
them for market mobs of 1,000 to 3,000 slips are turned into crops of standing 
Maize to harvest their own grain, having tlie run of a Lucerne field at the same 
time. Wherever the pigs might be, mud pools art always available in which the 
animals can wallow when they desire. 

At *‘E1 Trio/’ belonging to the President of the Pig-breeders^ Association of 
Argentina, Sr. Juan C. Camjiion, 2,000 breeding sows of the Duroc Jersey breed, 
and essentially of good modern type, are kejit for the production of market pigs. 
At farrowing time the sows are separated into lots of 20 to a field of Lucerne, in 
which are provided 20 shelters consisting of three sheets of Oft. corrugated iron 
joined together lengthways with bolts, and with channel iron closed on both top 
and bottom. This 6fl. by Oft. sheet is maintained at an angle of about 30 degrees 



Type of Pig Shelter ueed for Farrowliig Sows on Trio.” This shelter 
consists of three 6ft. sheets of galvanised Iron rlvetted together and hold 
in position on a peg driven Into the ground, a few inches. For coolness in 
hot weather the shelter is covered with lucerne bay or some such material. 

to the ground by letting one end into the ground a few inches and supporting 
the other end on a peg driven into the soil, to which it is wired. No attempt is 
made to keep the pigs of each sow separate, but the youngsters of the whole 20 
sows mix together as soon as they are able to walk about. In cool weather the 
iron is left bare, but when hot the sheet is covered about Gin. deep with old 
Lucerne hay. In summer the open side of the shelter is faced away from the 
sun, but in nntiinm and spring is turned around to allow the sun to shine on the sow. 
In winter, for fattening pigs and for sows without young, different shelters are 
used, consisting of light iron frames about 8ft. to 14ft. in length and 8ft. wide, 
covered with galvanized iron. These shelters are more or less wedge-shaped, the 
back being about lOin. high and the front about 4ft. The ends are closed in 
except for the bottom 9in., over which hinged flaps are dropped in cold weather, 
but they are opened up to admit of a flow of air should the weather become hot. 
These shelters are built to slide like sledges, and provision is made to hitch one 
end to a waggon to change position in the field. 
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Type of Pig Shelter used for Taaxavring Sows on Santa Juana.’* Two 10ft 
sheets of galvanised Iron are rivetted together and held in position by a 
frame-work hinged to one end. The three open sides are surrounded by a 
heavy wooden frame, about lOin in height, which does not hinder the move¬ 
ments of the sow, but prevents the youngsters leaving the shelters until some 
days old. 



Winter Shelter for Fattening Pigs and Sows without Young, as used on “El Trio “ 
Built to slide like sledges, one end is hitched to a wagon to change position 
in a field, which is done frequently 
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A creep-pen with se\eral ing^enious features is provided in each farrowing field, 
and lialf-in and half-out at one end is attached a water tank and trough to supply 
both sows and youngsters with clean drinking water. The floor of the pen is 
covered with sheet iron, and so is readily cleaned, and as the pen is built to 
slide, it is easily shifted to fresh sites in the field. As these creep-pens are really 
heavy, particularly when the water tank is full, the feed waggon is fitted with 
ratchet winch to lift front of pen from the ground before dragging it forward 
when th^* v.ajigon team moves on. 

The ‘^ows with young receive about 21bs. of cob maize per day, and soaked 
nmize grain is fed in the creep-pens every day, the quantity varying with the size 
of the young pigs. 

The breeding pigs are managed as units of 500 sows, which are looked after by 
a foreman, a feeder, and a wafer-carter, with extra help at farrowing time. Feed 
and water are taken to the fields every day. The feed waggon is actually a poi table 



A Creep Pen for Young Pigs used in the Farrowing Fields of **E1 Trio,” wbich 
admits of tbe youngsters getting extra food away from their mothers. The 
water trough for young and old pigs is affixed to the creep pen. Provision 
is made to hitch the creep pen to the hiusk of the feed wagon for moving it 
to fresh sites. 

grain-soaking tank, Jind once a day suflicient grain for a day's feed is put in the 
tank, water added, and allowed to soak for 35 hours. The grain is all removed 
each day, after which the tank is cleaned and a fresh lot put to soak. A platform 
between the tank and the driver's seat of the waggon is used to carry bags of cob 
maize to food to the sow^s. The ereep-j)ens, shelters, feed waggons, and water- 
carts are standardised for all units. 

When preparing pigs for market the animals have the run of a lucerne field and 
standing com in autumn and early winter, but later in the season are developed 
on growing rye and have maize carted out to them. 

A portable dip with a lot of unique features is used at *'E1 Trio." The dip— 
a tank on four wheels—is waggon-libe in appearance. (Surrounding the top of 
the tank are pig-proof fences, so that it becomes a yard, and at each comer is a 
pulley-block and tackle used to lift and lower a false bottom of the tank. When 
the false bottom is raised to the top of the tank an ordinary-looking pig-yard is 
the result, and according to size 10 to 40 pigs are driven into the yard, up a ramp 
from the ground. The entrance gate is closed, and the false bottom with its load 
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of pigs is lowered to the bottom of the tank of dipping liquid. The ramp up 
which the pigs travel to reach the tank is mounted on a pair of wheels, is always 
behind the waggon-dip, and because of the simple and ingenious connecting loop,. 



Feed Wagon need to take Foodstuffs to the Pigs in the Farrowing Fields of *‘£1 
Trio/’ Really a portable grain>soakiug tank, soaked grain is taken daily by 
it to the young pigs, and bags of cob maize for the soiws are stacked on the 
platform provided for the purpose. A hand winch is fitted to the back of the 
Wagon for lifting one end of a creep pen when about to move it to another 
position in the field 



Portable Pig Dip in Use on ”E1 Trio/* When the false bottom is raised by the 
pulley blocks on the comers to the top of the tank an ordinary>loofclng 

e g-yard is formed. When the yard is filled with pigs the false bottom is 
wered into the tank of dipping liquid, and alH pigs are immersed 

runs more or less parallel to the ground while travelling along, but when required 
for use slips up and forward towards the dip, and the back end comes to the 
grround. When the catch which k^ps the ramp up against the dip is undone, 
and the horses move forward, the ramp again takes up a horizontal position. 
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Particular care and attention is paid to the large stud of pigs maintained at 
^‘El Trio,” and most of the rapid success attained in changing the type of Duroc 
Jerseys to meet present-day requirements is due to the fact that the final selection 
of stud animals is made at six months of age, i.e.y the age at which pigs are of a 
marketable size. Whether an animal stays in the stud or not depends upon the 
proportion of stud animals amongst its offspring, as shown by the book records, 
and whether the animal has imj)roved or deteriorated in looks, as it grows older, 
does not aff’ect the position at all. Sows farrow twice a year, and every effort 
is made to have them tVurowing within a few days of each other in autumn and 
spring. Twice a year, when these pigs are six months of age, 'Senor Campion 
personally classilies them, and discards oO per cent, from the stud, and the 
remaining 50 per cent, is divided into 5 per cent, of first grade, .10 per cent, of 
second grade, If) per cent, of third grade, and 20 per cent, of fourth grade, and 
as they are all ear-marked, it is easy to record them in the books according to 
their breeding. On tlie number of high-class i>rogeny recorded depends the 



Bamp tTsed on Portable Dip when Dipping Pigs on *'E1 Trio,” Tbe ramp is always 
attached to the back of the portable pig dip, and because of a simple and 
IngeniouB connecting loop rune in a horisontal position when travelling along, 
hut when required for use slips up and forwards towards the dip, and the 
back end comes to the ground. 

length of time a sow' or a boar is kept in the .stud. With proper book records 
there is no need for the breeder to look at the stud animals more than at the 
time of sehiction, wlieii utility rather than show’ animals are desired. Senor 
Campion ij’oes so far as to consider that because iTjo.st pigs are sold at six months 
of age, all show animals of all breeds of pigs should be judged at six months 
of age, and if older pigs are admitted to shows they should be for exhibition only. 

It is generally recognised in Argentina that it is impossible to tell for a cer¬ 
tainty from an inspection of a live pig how the animal will kill out, and so every 
year the block test is carried out on the pigs entered* in export classes. 

Spectacular Pigraising. 

There is no doubt that this Argentine method of raising pigs by thousands and 
rearing them wholly in the open like grazing animajs is very spectacular and 
rather impressive, but it is doubtful if it is a more economic method than that 
practised in other countries. When carried out by expert pig-raisers evenness of 
type is properly maintained, but the advantage gained by considerably lowered 
labour cost.s are probably lost in the very small numbers per litter that reach the 
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marketable age, and the terrific Josses that occur when disease breaks out. Running 
a few hundreds oi’ pigs as a j>ia*t of farming activities, where they are kept to 
use up a farm by-product, such as skim milk, poor grain, &c., keeping them in 
the open, and supplying the dry feed in self-feeders, probably results in the 
production oi“ pork at as low a ligure as in Argentina, with more chance ot* 
keeping an even type and Jess risk of very heavy losses. 

The possibilities of extending })ig-production in Argentina Is almost unlimited, 
because Lucerne, Maize, and WJieat are grown so easily on large areas of country, 
and it is only the lack of markets for pig products that sets a limitation. 



IFroxn Ifiiwmoft Aitra HeraJd. 

A Large Consignment of Pure-bred Pigs of one ago, Beared on one bolding, and 
Sold at tbe one time 2,308 Duroc Jersey Pigs, averaging 2491bs. in weight, 
bred and roared by Coquet Bros., Laplacette, Argentina, and sold to Swift 
and Company, of La Plata, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

DAIRYING IN ARGENTINA. 

Altliougli Argentinians have become so very expert in the production of beef 
cattle, they have not paid so much attention to dairy cattle, and so progress in 
this industry has not been nearly .so great as with other foiins of livestock; never¬ 
theless, the production is fairly considerable, and can be increased to an almost 
unbelievable exl(»nt. Of recent years tlie production, export, and local consump¬ 
tion has been somewhat as follows:— 


Year. 


Butter. 

Dairy Products in Argentina, 

j Cheese. 

1 

i . 

Casoin. 


Pro¬ 

duced. 

Ex- 

ported. 

Con¬ 

sumed. 

Pro- 1 
duced. 

Ex¬ 

ported. 

Con¬ 

sumed. 

! 

1 Pro- 
. diicod. 

1 

. Ex- 
1 ported. 

Con¬ 

sumed. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Ttms. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

i Tons. 

Tons. 1 

Tons. 




1 







" Esti- 

1928 .. 

29,914 

19,724 

10,231 

16,338 

341 

17.933 

' 17.499 

17,316 


mated 

1929 .. 

27.391 

16,762 

10,662 

J 5,202 

355 

16,631 

10,539 

16,.346 

H 

246 

1930 .. 

32,975 i 

22,837 

10,184 

15,024 

332 

16.,376 

10,127 

13,517 


tons 

1931 .. 

35,785 1 

22,842 

13,088 

14,521 

471 

14,927 j 

14,283 

1.3,769 


per 

1932t . 

36,221 1 

24,914 

10,613 

18,.301 

655 

15,419 

10,283 1 

17,367 


year. 

1933t . 

32.077 

13,689 

— 

22.883 i 

1 926 

_ 1 

21,298 ! 

22,674 


1934f . i 

_ 

1 

8,191 

— 

j 1 

1,473 

1 

- - i 

20,011 



* Gartilla Argentina, 
t Boletin del Ministerio de Agriciiltura. 
t Boletin Mensual de Estadistica Agropec-uaria. 

Note. —translating the table into English the figures used were;—Tonelada = 
0.9842 ton and kilo = 2.21 hs. 
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The principal points brought oiil by the above figures are that Argentina is only 
a fairly imjiortant dairying country at present, that her export of butter has 
dropped considerably and rapidly, that although still an importer of cheese she is 
progressing with its production and export, and that casein is a highly important 
•dairy product in the country. 


Production of Milk. 

The vast majority of the cows producing milk for sale are of the Friesian 
breed, relatively few cows of any otlier breed being in evidence. Although quite 
a lot of these milch cows are really first class Friesians, high milk returns are 
hardly ever heard of, but this is largely due to the fact that it is a common 
practice of dairyirum to allow the cow to suckle her calf until it reaches some 
months of age. This leads to the production of high grade vealers and well- 
developed heifers, but milk yi(*lds are lowered enormously. 

A large proportion of the dairy farms appear to contain from about 75 acres 
to 500 acres, the size depending a good deal on the distance from large town, 
and not on the suitability of the country, for most of Argentina's beef-X)rodueing 



[From Kinsella's AtfncuUurc in Other Land». 

Primitive Method of Delivering Milk in Parts of Argentina Although in most 
ways a very modern and up-to-date country, a few primitive practices still 
persist in ArgentliLSp and one of these is the leading of cow« around the 
suburbs of cities and extracting the required quantity of milk at the house¬ 
holder’s door. 


country is eminently suited to dairying, and this eattle country covers millions of 
acres. Within reasonable distance from a large modern dairy factory, land which 
will carrs' with perfect safety a milking cow to the hectarea (2.47 acres) and 
rear all calves dropped, and this with the minimum of cropping and no fertilising 
whatsoever, is purchasable at 300 pesos to 350 pesos per hectarea, which means 
that a person taking British sterling to Argentina could buy the land at about 
£16 16s. to £18 8s. sterling per hectarea, but if purchased by an Argentinian at 
par would cost the equivalent of about £25 to £29 per hectarea in British sterling. 
This same land can be rented at from 18 pesos to 22 pesos per hectarea. 

Many of these smaller dairy farms have no milking-sheds whatever, the cows 
being milked in the yards standing with two front legs strapped together and their 
hind legs also fastened to each other. Under these conditions it is quite impossible 
to attain that degree of cleanliness generally looked upon as essential for a human 
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ioodstuit’ like milk, particularly when a big slobbering calf is just as likely as 
not to be sucking at its mother from one side whilst a milker is extracting milk on 
the other side. 

On the outskirts of Buenos Aires, and in country to'wns, some of the home-supply 
milk is delivered by driving cows to the door and milking the required quantity 
on the spot. Large herds are not used for the purpose, but a team of two or three 
eows tied together, with muzzled calves following, is not an unusual sight in 
country towns. It api)ears that very little milk is distributed by the producers, 
and it seems to be the i)ractice for producers to bring milk twice a day to the town 
in 10-gallon cans, unload it at a depot, which is usually a section of a street 
footpath, and sell it from these cans to distributors. 

The rather primitive and unhygienic handling of milk on many of the smaller 
dairy farms does not apply on the large dairy j'anns seen, and Argtintina has some 
extremely large establishments producing milk. One of these, Martona,'' situated 
at Vicente C’asares, to the south ot Buenos Aii*es, niaintoins something approaching 
25,000 puro-bred Friesian cat lie, keeps more than 5,000 in milk all the year round, 
and has about 1,000 Herd-book cows for the j)roduction of bulls for use in the 
various herds, and for sale. This enormous herd of milking cows is subdivided 
into 50 herds, each conlaiiiing something about 100 cows, and these smaller herds 
are wt)rked by share fanners, while about 150 other men are permanently employed 
to grow crops and provide loodstutil’s for the animals. Each share farmer has about 
300 acres of land, and the equipment is stjindaidised \rith dwelling, milking shed, 
milk room, brick silo :i7fr,. in diameter and 40ft. high, wtU, windmill, and water 
tank. This estate controls a large dairy factory at ilie railway siding, and has 
TOO retail shops in Buenos Aires for the sale of the factory products. About as 
much milk as that supplied by its own estaiicia is y)urehascd from private dairy¬ 
men, and besides fresh milk for town supply, butter and casein, ‘‘La Martona” 
makes large quantities of a highly sweetened condensed milk pecr.liar to Argentina, 
and known as Dulce de leche (Jam of Milk). This article is used in a similar 
manner to jam, and has a very sweet and pleasant flavour. Although only put 
up in tins with loose-titting lids, it will keep sound and fresh for at least a month 
after manufacture. 

Like “La Martona,” the other large factories inspected were fairly well up-to-dato 
and w'cre certainly conducted hygienically and efficiently. In one, the cream-cooling 
1 ‘oom w'here the cream is exposed whilst passing over the cooler, had its walls 
painted blue, and the whole room was flooded with blue light as well, and there 
was certainly not a single fly to be seen in this part of the factory. 

Although much of the butter seen in Argentina is of good texture and fair 
colour, it is not very tasty, and tlie absence of flavour is the more noticeable, 
because very little of it is salted during manufacture. It is not unusual to see 
people mixing salt with butter on their plales at table, and others can ho seen 
sprinkling salt on the butter after it bas been spread on bread. 

It appear^ inevitable that Argentina must be an important dairying country some 
day because so much of the country is blessed with natural conditions almost 
ideal for this form of niral production, and she is so close to the European 
markets that dair>' products will not deteriorate to the same extent as on a longei 
journey. 

HOESBS IN' AEaENTINA. 

It is generally recognised that the first horses brought info the River Plate, 
from which most of .the horses of the country have descended, arrived in 
and w'ore Andalusian horses, supposed to have been of Arab and Berber blood. 
The country was so admirably suited to the production of horses that from the few 
that went wild in the early days it was estimated that in 1585, five years after the 
second founding of Buenos Aires, there were 80,000 wild horses m the surrounding 
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plain. Some of the Goxernors of the country encouraged the breeding of these 
horses, by preventing their slaughter by Europeans, because they were good food 
for the native Jiidiaiis, and they multiplied apace, and became a serious pest to 
settlers on the plain. The conditions of the Pampa were so good that these wild 
horses retained their size as well as stamina, and even to the present day the 
^‘criolla’^ horse is a vei*y useful hack, stock-horse, and military charger, and still 
shows plenty of evidences of his Arab ancestry. 

The number of heavy draught horses is not veiy great in Argentina, either in 
the towns or in country districts, and of tlu'so most of them are Percherons. The 
whole country possessed 0.858,111 liorses at the 1030 census, and of the 2,215,550 
shown as helonging to some l)reed or other, 1,310,754 are Percherons, 569,702 
Thoroughbred^, 153,337 Clydesdales, and 124,155 Shires. 

Horse Teams in Argentina. 

There are no stones on the Great l^Jain of Argentina, and as a consequence, 
formed eai-th-roads are the rule in most of the best agricultural districts, and as 
the rainfall of much of tliis country is heavy, it is difficult to negotiate these roads 



An Argentine Wagon Team in Wet Weather. Wide-spread Horso Teams are 
encountered on the roade of the Great Plain of Argentina after heavy rain 
The complete absence of stones on the Great Plain means that there are few 
paved roads, and when it is necessary to cart heavy loads after rain the 
wagon teams are strengthened with three *'helper” horses on each side of 
the leaders. 

in wet went her. When it is essential to cart lieavy Joad^ after rain, the waggon 
teams are formed in a unique manner. An ordinary five-horse team of two 
shafters and three leaders is reinforced with three ^‘helper'’ horses, on each side 
of the leaders, making a line of nine horses in front of the two shafters. These 
“helpers” are not harnessed in the ordinary way, but wear bridle and a broad 
girth-band, and from the girlh-baiid a single? rope, attached about half-way down 
the ribs, extends back to the waggon. This rope-trace is attached to the left side 
of the “heJptrs” on the right liand of the ordinary leaders, and to the right side 
of those on the left liand. The inside “helpers” have their ropes attached to loops 
on the ends of th(* front-wheel axle; the middle “helper” on each side has a longeii* 
rope which hooks on to the side of the waggon, and the outside “helpers” have 
still longer ropes hooked near the back of the waggon. The “helpers” do not 
exert any pull when the waggon is going along freely, but .should it got stuck in 
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Method of Attachment of ‘^Helper** Horses. **Helper** horses wear bridle, broad 
girth-band, and single rope for hauling purposes. The inside *‘helpers** have 
their hauling ropes attached to loops on the wheel-caps of the front axle; 
the middle “helpers'* have longer ropes, which hook on to the sides cif the 
wagon; and the outside “helpers** have still longer ropes hooked to loops 
on the wheel-caps of the back axle 



[Photo, by Col. C. P. Butler. 

A “Helper** Horse in Action. Whilst pulling the “helper" horses are allowed 
to roam a little from the direct line of pull, and at times almost lie on the 
ground in an effort to move a bogged wagon 
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the mud their job is to get it moving again. Whilst/pulling, the “helpers” are 
allowed to roam away from the direct line of pull, and as they are specially trained 
for the job, utilise their weight to full advantage. In a case demanding much 
e£^ort these “helpers” almost lie on the ground, and it is generally recognised that 
they can shift much more than can horses pulling from the shoulders with two 
traces, but because of the girth-band surrounding the body they tire very soon. 

In Buenos Aires the usual carrier's team consists of three horses in a spring 
trolly, two polei-s, and a single leader, and for some unaccountable reason the 
leader has chains so long that there is room for another horse between leader and 
polers. This method of harnessing the teams is quite general, but appears to 
apply in this city only and not in any of the country towns, whatever their size. 

Amongst farm horses turned out to graze, occasionally pairs coupled together with 
chains around their necks, allowing them to separate about 3ft., were to be seen. 


POUIiTRY IN ARGENTINA. 


Although large numbers of poultry of various kinds are maintained in Argentina, 
the expoi’t trade has not yet reached very greiit dimensions. In 1984, eggs to the 
number of 1,870,317 dozens were exported, and a very good start has been made 
this year in the exi)ort to England of dressed Pekin ducks, but poultry is such an 
important foodstuff in the country that the home market takes a lot of satisfying, 
and prices are quite fair. Phmty of poultry are to be seen in various parts of 
Aigcntina, but a high i)r<»portion of the birds are just barnyard fowls, and but few 
high-class pui-c-breds were encountered, and of these Plymouth Rock and Rhode 
Island Red appear to predominate. 


The 1930 census gave the following number.s of the various kinds of poultry:— 


Hens .. 
Roosters 
Turkeys 
Ducks , 
Geese .. 
Pigeons 


22,500,000 

14,928,427 

1,937,395 

1,437,709 

403,296 

5,863,164 


SUMMARY OF IMPRESSIONS GAINED IN ARGENTINA. 

1. Argentina is essentially an agi’icultural country, having neither coal nor iron. 

2. The shape of the country is almost tiiangular, and it isi bounded by Chile on 
die west and south, Bolivia on the north, Paraguay, Southern Brazil, and Uruguay 
on the north-east, and the Atlantic Ocean on the east, and covers an area of about 
690,000,000 acres. 

3. The so-called River Plate is an estuary formed by the Rivers Parand and 
Uruguay. The Purand is one of the big rivers of the woi ld, being 2,800 miles in 
length, and navigable for steamers for quite 700 miles from its mouth. The 
Uruguay is also a large river, 940 miles in length, and is used by steamers for 
some hundreds of miles. 

4. There are no important rivers crossing the Great Plain of Argentina, but to 
the south of it there are several which cross from the Andes to the sea through 
the low-rainfall area, and the smaller streams coming from the Andes are almost 
countless. 

5. So many peaks of the Andes, the ridge of wiiich range forms the western 
boundary of Argentina, are permanently snow-capped that melting snow keeps the 
rivers well supplied with water. 

6. The Great Plain of Argentina is about 1,200 miles long, and for most of its 
length is about 400 miles wide, and in the whole of this expanse there are two 
small ranges only, which start near the sea coast and jut into the plain. 

7. The Great Plain of Argentina is one of the greatest and most important 
strips of agricultural country in the temperate and subtropical regions of the world,, 
for it has all that is desired for promoting prolific growth.* There are no physical 
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difficulties to agricultural operations, the soils are fertile, deep and free-working, 
the rainfall of most of it is at least 24 inches per oniium on the average and up 
to 48 inches, and wonderfully distributed. The temperatures may be fairly high in 
summer but are rarely low in winter, and underground water is plentiful at rela¬ 
tively shallow depths. 

8. There arc fe>v other countries occupied by the one people and controlled by 
the one Government whicli are so favourably situated as is Argentina in so far 
as climate is eonccrned. 

9. Of the total area of 090,000,000 acres Jt is officialJy estimated that about 
198,000,000 acres are suitable for cereals, about 269,000,000 for crops and livestock, 
about 124,000,000 acres occupied by forests and woods, and about 99,000,000 acres 
are unsuitable for livestock. 

10. Although the progress of the country was delayed by almost continuous 
fighting, a wave of rapid development has commenced ami will certainly continue 
unless the difficulty of finding markets persists. 

11. With the small population of 12,000,000 people, Argentina is the greatest 
exporter of lioef in the world, produces nearly half the world’s linseed, is the 
greatest exi^orter of maize, the second largest exporter of wheat, manufactured over 
172,000,000 gallons of wdiie in L932-33, is rapidlj" becoming an inijxutant exporter 
of apples and pears, and is multiplying her production of oilier crojis and live¬ 
stock very quickly. 

12. Kxports of wheat vary from season lo season, but reach ab'out 150,000,000 
to 170,000,000 bushels j»(*r year. 

13. Unlike Australia, the tyjie ol' wheat gro.vn (M»nsi^ts very largely of the small- 
grained, red wheals ricli in protein. 

14. AlthougJi Argentinians an* big meat-eaters, they also eoiisume about a similar 
amount of wheat p(U’ head of population as do Australians. 

15. Tt*rminal grain elevators, with modern eloaning and grading equipment,, 
are jirovidiMl at ->hi]q)iiig ])orts, hul as countrv silo.- are not vi‘ry identiful, and as 
mucli of the wheat is shipped in bulk, bags must be opeiietl on arrival at tlie ports. 

16. I’ho possibilities of extending the proiluction ol* wheat in Argentina are 
really great, both by increasing the ar<»a sown and iiniiroving the yields. 

17. Argentina is a very biy; exp(»rter of maize, and J'or the 1934-35 season it is 
estimated that her surplus for «*xport will reaeh about 7,500,000 tons. 

18. Other than the <langer of attack by h>custs in ]>ortions of the area, 
Argentina has almost ideal maize-growing conditions over a tract of somctliing 
ayjproachiiig 200,000,000 acres. 

19. Argentina is easily the most important imiducer of linseed in the world, 
and exports annually about 1,500,000 tons, and can easily increase the amount 
produced. 

20. The production of wine is one of the important agricultural activiti(*s of 
Argentina, and in 1933, manufacturers produced 172,458,000 gallons. 

21. Table grapes are being grown extensively and a considiuable export trade is 
being developed. 

22. Most fruits do very well in Argentina, and at present the growing of 
apples and pears for export is being encouraged. Su(*h good lesults are being 
achieved with these fruits, exjiortirig overs€»as has commenced, and jilanting of new 
orchards is being continued, that it seems certain that this country will become a 
very important shipper of apy^les and pears in the near future. 

23. Besides pears, apples, and grapes, Argentina is an exporti'r of peaches and 
a few tons of citrus fruits. 

24. Yerba Mate is becoming an important crop in Argentina. At present about 
110,000 tons of this tea are used in the country, but only about one half of this is 
produced within her borders, the remainder coming from Paraguay and Brazil, 
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25. Most crops required are grown in the country, except that half the Yei 
Mat4 and tobacco, two-thirds ol* the nee, some fruit (mainly pineapples a\ 
bananas), and despite the high production, some wine, are imported. 

26. Besides the more important crops, Oats, Barley, liye, Canary Seed, Cotton, 
Potatoes, Sunflower Seed, and Rape Seed are exported in fairly considerable quan¬ 
tities, and the production of Peanuts has passed the local-requirement stage. 

27. The pastures of Argentina have been good for hundreds of years, but 
in some places weeds have become so bad that it is necessary to establish intro¬ 
duced pasture plants to keep up the stock-carrying cax>acity. 

28. The conditions obtaining in much of Argentina are so favourable to the 
luxuriant growth of Lucerne that good pasturage is easily developed, and this crop 
is so favourably known in the country that 13,353,907 acres are under Lucerne 
at present. 

29. Judged by Australian standards, good lucerne-growing land can be bought 
at relatively low prices in Argentina. 

30. Large areas are seeded in the early autumn to Rye or Oats, and are gener¬ 
ally used for the weaning of calves or the topping-up of steers. 

31. Forage Sorghum and Sudan Grass are becoming increasingly popular as it 
is found that steeis fatten veiy readily if they have access to one of tliese crops 
and Lucerne at the same time, and both of the ciops help to smuiher out Couch 
Grass. 

32. Of (»ther msefuJ pasture ]>lants probably Couch Grass, Prairie Grass, and 
Paspalum dilatatum are the most valuable at present, a/ all events in the cat fie 
country. 

33. Weeds are very x)revalent in the country, and they si)read so (juickly and 
grow so strongly that tliey are a great troul)le, particularly where cropping is 
being practised. 

34. Locust plagues an* proliably tlie grtjatesl p(‘st that crop-growers have* to 
contend with, and there are jirovincial Jaws compelling farmers to combat tbes(* 
insects when they app(‘ar. 

35. Even in the best (»f the Lu coin e-growing districts large (piantities of hay and 
silage are stored against the short-period drougiit which occasionally occurs. 

36. At the jireseiit time something a})proaching 4,000,006 acres of land ar«‘ 
regularly irrigate<l, which includes x)ructically all of the vines, most of the frnil 
trees, and limited areas of almost all other kinds of crops. 

37. The jiossihilities of (‘xteruling the aiea under irrigation are enormous, for two 
large rivei^s, several g<M)d rivers, and scores of small streams, all fed by melting 
snow as well as rain, are running alongside of fertile lantl easily watered. 

38. About 30 j)er cent, of the value of the total ex])orts from Argentina is earned 
l)y livestock products. 

39. Argentina is blessed with agricultural, freightage, and economic advantagt's 
for the j)roductioTi of farm livestock, which are mucli in advance of most other 
countries, and })nrticuJurly for beef cattle. 

40. At present the best beef cattle in tin* w^rld are x>v<)duccd in Argentina in 
large numbers. 

41. It is estimated that in 1780 the Great Plain was supi)orting 48,000,000 
head of cattle, most of which were wild, and they were shot down for their liidos. 

42. In the early pai*t of tlie Nineteenth Century the production of salted meat 
for exx)ort was encouraged, and some progress was being made in this direction by 
.1882, wlien the first frigorifico was established in the country. 

43. There are over 32,000,000 cattle in Argentina, and of the 23,000,000 of which 
the breeding is known, 18,109,465 are Shorthorns, 2,786,064 are Herefords, 
1,256,189 are Aberdeen Angus, 12,121 are Red Polled, and there are a few each 
of Sussex, Devon, Zebu, and West Highland. 

44. To keep to the desired low-set rapid-maturing type of beef cattle it is neces* 
mry to introduce fi*eqiiently top-sire bulls from Great Britain. 
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45. Argentina maintains a large, well-equipped and bygienically-maintained 
(luaruiitine station at Bueno^ Aires to i>revent the intn>diiction of diseases into the 
country. 

46. In the best of tlie cattle country heifers are mated wlien 15 months of age 
because of their early-maturing propensities and the tendency to put on fat. 

47. It is usual to liave an autumn and a spring calving. 

48. The calves are rarely weaned l)efore nine months of age and are .some¬ 
times left until the next calf arrives. 

49. The growing steers are fre<piently reclassed and this is sometimes done over 
the weighbridge. 

50. A great deal of attention is given to colour breeding to make ccrUiin that 
una I tractive colours are eliminated. 

51. Practically all steel’s Ihroiighout the whole of the cattle country are dehorned, 
and nowadays bnyeis of chillers will not look at steel’s carrying horns. 

52. ('attlc-incn have a lot of diseases and pests to contend with, of which the 
worst are probably Foot-and-Moiith Disease and Cattle Tick. 

53. The veterinary ins])eclion of cal tie sold for export is pai ticularly strict in 
\ I’gentina. 

54. Mo.st of the transport of catlle to the frigorilicos is done by railway or cattle 
l)oats, and the animals generally arrive in really good order. 

55. All cattle* arc ])iirchascd by live weight, and usually by private negotiation, 
or, as Miey say, ^*by ear,*^ rather than by public auction. 

56. In ibc Buenos Aires cattle saleyards there are over 1.090 saddled horses in 
use; all (he movements of cattle are <h>ne by horstunen, and cattle buyers give their 
hi<ls Prom horseback. 


SUNSHINE MASSEY HARRIS 
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57. The frigorifieos, which do all of the slaughtering for export and quite a lot 
for local consumption, have modern equipment and are efficiently and hygienically 
conducted. 

58. Great care is taken to see that the hides arc removed carefully, and cutting 
or sijoring leads to severe penalties. 

59. The inspection of beef intended for export is very thorough, no portion 
going into the cool ohaiubpr without «*loHe scrutiny, whilst all important glands are 
exposed and cut open. 

60. About 6,700,000 head ()f cattle are slaughtered annually in Argentina, of 
which about 1,700,000 are exported. 

61. As a ])rodnt‘er of baby beef Argentina stands uloTie, and she produces 
hundreds of thousands of steers weighing l,1001bs or more by the time they are 
two years old. 

62. In the better portions of the eattle country young fattening steers are 
expected to increase in weight at the rate (»f 451bs. per inonth. 

63. At the last census (19.30) thei*e were 44,413,221 sheej) in Argentina. 

64. The first flock of ]Merino sheep w'as established in Argentina in 1818, and 
there are now about 14,000,000 sheep of this breed in the country. 

65. The other breeds of sheep of importEince are Lincolns wnth about 14,500,000 
head, Romney Marsh w'ith about 7,500,000 head, and Corriedale with about 
3,400,000 bead. 

66. The natural conditions are very favourabl4‘ for cattle, and, if required, 
might be used for tfie production of mutton and faLlamb carcasses, but it does 
not appear as though Argi^utina will ever beeiune a highly impoHant Merino 
sheep country. 

67. Argentina exjioHs about .3,000,000 curea.ss<*s of lamb and 500,000 carcasses of 
mutton per year, 

68. Wool sold ill .Argentina, which is luielassed on arrival at the wool stores, is 
stacked on the floor, sold privately, carted to a classing and baling store, and the 
umvanted portion sold again. 

69. Jbgs have rapidly become important In Argentina, and the number in the 
herds reached 3,768,738'in 1930. 

70. The type of all breeds of jugs maintained in any lar-ge numbers in Argentina 
is being rapidly altered to fulfil present-day requirements. 

71. Tlie judges of ])igs at the principal agricultural shows judge all breeds to 
the one tyjie, and to ensure this, have a silver model of an ideal pig about 2ft. in 
length placed before them immediately prior to commencing judging. 

72. Some of the larger breeders of pigs in Argentina breed, rear, and sell as 
baconers about 20,000 animals a year. 

73. The large-scale breeding of pigs as practised in Argentina is very spec¬ 
tacular, but it is doubtful if it is more economic than the methods of some other 
countries. 

74. Argentina is not an important dairying country so far, but can easily become 
so when conditions warrant it. 

75. There are not a great number of very good heavy draught horses in 
Argentina, but the saddle horses and lighter types of workers are really good, and 
generally very well cared for. 

76. Poultry form a very important article of diet throughout Argentina, but the 
quantities of poultry products exported are not very great, 

(To be contftmed.) 
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BLOW-FLY STRIKE IN SHEEP. 


[Reply supplied by Mr. (\ MeKeiina, B.V.Se., M.K.CW.S. (Governmeiit 
Veterinary Offieer) to a ({uestion, ‘‘What is the best method of dealing: witli the 
blowfly pestf’' asked by the Kyaneutta Hraneh at the Ag:i*iniltural Bureau Con¬ 
ference held at Wudiima on 18tb ()ctol>er.] 


Recent experimental work earned out by the Blowfly (‘ommittee appointed by 
the Council for Seientiiic and Indiistnnl Research and tlie New S(»uth Wales 
Department of Agfricultuiv has shown that the successful handling: <d' ^‘Blowfly 
Strike^’ is not to ])e obtained by any one method alone. 

Those methods recommended hy the Committee which the fanner in our agricul¬ 
tural areas can put into practice are:— 

CEUTCHINO. 

This is intended to prevent “cniUdi strike,” and if properly undertaken its 
value is uiidoubte<L The wool should be shorn close over an a?’ea extending from 
above the tail, down each side of the breech (well outside the pin hones) t<» include 
the crutch (between the hind legs), and down the back of tlie legs to the hocks. 
Crutching is generally restricted to ewes and rams, as crutch strike in wethers 
is of much rarer occurrence. Wethers, however, may be ‘*piz/.le rung” to prevent 
fouling around the opening of the sheath (do not remove the long, straight hairs 
growing from the end of the sheath). The same is usually done to rams. If 
crutching is done during the early .summer (as well as close to lambing as po.ssible), 
it assists considerably in j>rcventing strike dining the summer. 

REDUCTIOK OF SESCEPTIBILITy. 

ft can be said that tlie great majority of crutch strikes are brought about by 
the wrinkly conformation of that part of the hotly. This is inheritetl. This type 
of conformation is, of course, recognisable in rains as well as in ewes, and by 
selection and breeding it may lie reduced in a flock. In this respect, special 
attention sliould be paid to the ram. It is considered that satisfactory wool 
quality can he retained by judicious seletdion. Sheep which are narrow liehind 
and have their hocks approaching each otlm^r are more prone It) lie struck than 
are wide open hocked sheeii. culling of specially susceptible ewes at classing 

will remove many t)f 1ht)se sheej) which are st) fre((uently struck that they are a 
'continual source of trtuible to the owner, anti moret>ver it wHll prevent the propa^ 
gation of their kind. 


BARLEY 

We have krge Overms Representation* and are in constant 
touch with the World s Marlkts* and strongly advise Growers* 
before selling elsewhere* to submit samples to us for valuation. 

Delivery taken at any Railway Station, Siding* or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK & CO., 

OlAliraOOK OHAMBBBS. BSHTBAM ITBBR. ADBLAIDB. 

OBRntAl. 4SH m ««». 
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!EIi 6 Mules operation is briefly the excision of the folds of the breech by pinehiiig 
with Burdizdo pincers, and tihien cutting them off inside the jaws with a 
hyilfiL Lambs can be treated at three weeks old or younger if necessary When 
eAeiently earned out this operation, like selective breeding, pioduces sheep with 
plain breeches, and has given good results in reducing susceptibility to strike 

0AB0A88 DESTBtrOTION 

This 18 a sound sanitary procedure, as carcasses provide a breeding ground 
for blowflies The best method ot dealing with carcasses is to buiy deeply Prior 
to bunal the carcasses should be sprinkled with arsenical sheep dip powder, as 
flies emerge from a buried canasb that has not been treated with poison. 

OTHEB PREVENTIVE MEASUBBSi. 

Adequate water supplies should be available, so that the sheep do not have to 
wait about for a dunk, and il possible plenty of shade should be provided 
Attention to these points will pit vent sheep fiom crowding togelhei, which is 
very undesirable when stiike is severe Kt^epmg sheep yarded unnecessarily Jong 
18 also to be avoided, and indeed all yaiding should be reduced to a minimum 
when flies are troublesome 

TRAPPXNa 

No definite opinion can be expressed as to the value of trapping The tzap 
ping should be systematically earned out, particularly prior to and during periods 
of strike Traps should be placed where shetp (Oiigregate, eg day camps, yards, 
and near watering places In hoi weath(»r they should be plated in the shade 

DBESSmaS FOB PLY STRUCK SHEEP 

As regards the treatment of stiuck sheep it is desnable to ^mphasist two 
points, namely, the necessity for — 

(а) Early detection and treatment of strike 

(б) Pioper preparation of the ‘Struck’’ area pnor to dressing 

In regard to the latter, the wool over and for at least an inch around the struck 
area should be shorn off close to the skin At the same time all “daggv” matter oi 
soiled wool about the breech should be removed 

The maggots in the struck area should then be dealt with if possible all being 
removed pnor to dressing This is usualh done by striking the area sharply with 
tile flat side of the shears Geneially there remain a few maggots which have 
burrowisd down near the skin or into wniikles, and, when cliessmg, tare has to be 
taken that the pieparation penetrates to these recesses Maggul inlesied c intchings 
should be destroyed The dressings recommended are — 

(a) A 6 per cent wateiy solution of rmc sulphate 

(h) A 4 per cent solution of phenol (carbolic) crystals in whale oil 

Note .—^A 6 per cent watery solution of eoppei sulpJiate (bluestone) is satis 
factory except foi tlve staining and harshness imparted to the wool Research 
workers of the Council for Scientific ami Industrial Research ha\e n»c,ently advised 
that the following dressing is worth a trial It is made &s follows — 

Add 31bB. of powdered bone acid (botaeic acid) to 131bs (Igall) of glycerine 
This forms a thick paste, which is heated and stirred until all the bone acid has 
dissolved. It is then cooled and stirred 

Any convenient tin or other rec*eptaele mav be used foi manufacturing the 
preparation It must not be diluted with water, and should be kept airtight m 
iiolties or tins, because the bone acid tends to separate out on exposure 
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IMPORTANT WEEDS OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


fBy G, H. CliARM, Botauwt ftt the Hoseworthy ARrieultuial College.] 

N<ik 37 ond 18. —CAPE TULIPS. 

Two-leaved (’ape Tulip (Htmeria miniata, Sweet). 

One-leaved Cape Tulip (Homeria coUina, Vent., var. aurantiacay Sweet). 

The name ‘"Cppe Tulip” ib applied, in thib country, to two introdueed Bpecies 
of Homeria, a South African penus of Iridaceous planth allied to such garden 
types as Irises, Gladioli, Watsonias, Preesias, Ixias, and others. Like many other 
representatives of the Iris family, Homeria propagrafes itself, in addition to form¬ 
ing seeds, by the development of under^rround hiilb-like orgrans termed rorme, the 
size and number of which, produced per plant, constitute, in this case a point of 
difference between the two species here to be described. Both Tulips are closely 
similar in appearance, and in the form and colour of their flowers, which are 
of an orange- or salmon-red shade. The most noticeable difference between them 
is m the number of produced leaves, on which account they are distinguished, 
respectively, as the "Two-leaved” and the "One-leaved” Cape Tulip, the stem 
of the first bearing two long slender ribbed leaves, and, in the second case, only 
a single one. Differences are also to be seen in the sire and number of tihie 
flowers, those of the two-leaved plant being smaller and more numerous than 
those of the one-leaved form. Both species grow from conns, bid the Two-leaved 
Tulip bears, in addition to these, large numbers of miniature conns termed cormiHs; 
these are formed both above and lielow the gt‘ound, in the axils of the leaves and 
corm scales. The production of connils, several hundred of which may be formed 
by a single plant, and every one of which is capable of developing a new indivi¬ 
dual, makes the Two-leaved Cape Tulip one of the most difficult of weeds to 
eradicate. It is tiie one infesting the Adelaide Parklands, and that most 
frequently met with on the plains. The two-leaved form, however, does not seem 
to spread as rapidly as the other, so long as ita distribution is not assisted by 
the transport of cormils or corms; the One-leaved Tulip, which is common in the 
hills and foothills near Adelaide, has an equally bad reputation, and, indeed, is 
regarded by some aa the more serious of the two species. Both plants are 
notoriously bad poison weeds, and undoubtedly present the most serious weed 
problem confronting this State. 

Both species of Tulip are poisonous to stock, and are usually avoided by animals 
accustomed to graze in localities whpre the weeds are abundant. This explains the 
fact that, though Cape Tulip poisoning is a common trouble and one often 
attended with serious fatalities, the number of cases is not large when considered 
in relation to the wide distribution of the weeds. But stock not used to the 
presence of the Tulips readily fall victims to ite poisonous effects. In South 
Africa^ the Homeriaa, in common with a number of allied plants of similar habit, 
are called "Tulps”—* corruption of "Tulips”—and are of importance there, as 
here, on aeoount of their poisonous nature. Tulp-poisoning is a well-known trouble 
with stock in Bouth Africa; during the Boer War it wa.s responsible for many 
fatalities among army horses and transport oxen. 

History of Irrtroduetion ^—While the One-Jeaved Tulip .seems to have been intro¬ 
duced as a garden plant early in the history of South Australia, it is uncertain 
just how or when the two-leaved form first made its appearance here, though it is 
probable that the two were brought in indiscriminately under the one name. 
UnfoHimately^ the two species do not appear to have been clearly distinguished 
until both had become established as weeds. Assuming that the specimens 






Patch of Two-leared Gape Tulips (H, miniata). See coloured plate opposite. 












TWO-LEAVED CAPE TULIP {Homeria miniata. Sweet). 

A.-^Single plant, mucli reduced. B.—Branch with flowers, slightly /educed. 

C.—Vertical section through flo%ror (x 2). D.—Flower with peUls removed (x 6). 

E.—^Staminal tube opened out to show the style and its branches, also opened out (x 10). 
p,—Tnmgverse section through ovary. G.—Base of flowering plant in longitudinal 

section, showing corms and connils (natural size). H. Section through small 
conn showing the terminal bud enclosed within the protective scales. 
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planted were true to label, the One-leaved Cape Tulip wa«! evidently jjrown, under 
the name Bohixrtia aurantiarat Sweet, in the Botanical Gardens, Adelaide, as earl}^ 
as 1859, which is the date of issue of the first catalogue of plants under cultivation 
there; and it may have been introduced earlier than this. In tliis first catalog^ue, 
compiled by the late Mr. G. W. Francis, there are listed, also, Homeria edidia, 
Vent., and Homeria longifoUa (^) In the subsequent catalogues issued by the 
late Dr. Schomburgk, in 1871 and 1879, respectivelj, neither of these names appear; 
but, under Homeria, we find listed H. eollina. Vent., and under Bohartia, again, 
B. aurantiaca, Sweet. While the identity of the plants referred to m the first 
catalogue as Homeria edulis and Homeria longifolia, respectively, remains uncer¬ 
tain, the suggestion is here made that the Bohartia aurantiaca of all three 
catalogues was identical with our present One-leaved Tulip, and that the Homeria 
colUna of the two later catalogues may have lie^en the yeUow flowered variety, 
fonnerly regarded as the type of H, (oJlma, but subsequently distinguished by 
J. G Baker as the variety othroleuca Bakei’s Handbook of Irideae was pub¬ 
lished in 1892, and the description, by that author, of the Iridaceae in the Flora 
Capeneis appeared in 1896-7; both publications were thus issued only after atten¬ 
tion had been drawn, in this country, to the potentialities of Cape Tulip as a 
poison weed. According to Baker {Flora Capeneis) f the type of Homeria coUma 
has flowers of a deep red colour, and the species ptesents three varietal forms; 
namely, a variety aurantiaca Bohartia aurantiaca. Sweet), the variety ochroleuea 
with yellow flowers, already mentioned, and a third variety, bicolor, in which th/e 
flowers are yellow with, a lavender throat. The first of these differs from the type, 
not only in the colour of the flowers, which are of a lighter, more orange, red, but 
also in having narrower, and more pointed perianth segments, each of whicjh has 
a yellow base or claw. This is the plant figured in Curtis^ Botanical Magaeine 
(T.1612) under the name Moraea collina var. miniatc^minor, and it is undoubtedly 
the same as our One-leavod Cape Tulip. There seems little doubt that this plant 
escaped from cultivation in various places duiiug the years following its intro¬ 
duction. The following extract from the Garden and Field of November, 1903, 
IS of interest in this connection, and it illustratas the confusion between the two 
species of Tulip;— 

“The *Oape Tulip’ is a variety of HonwiM adlina described in the old 

hooks as Moraea and as Bobart%a auianiiaea. It is like the sparazis, ozalis, and many 
other well-known bulbs, a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and is esteemed in Europe 
as a greenhouse bulb, being quoted in the catalogues at 28 6d. per 100, oi Id per 
bulb 

“The varieties of BonfLerta (yellow and orange to or.mgo-red) not mfrequentlj seen 
111 our gardens this season, and the strayed repirf^entafivcs of the sanu uhtch aie 
spreadmg «n the hills dffdrtots, do not appeal to multiply as rapidlfif as the one photo¬ 
graphed,*^ 

I bave placed the last part of this in italics because, as the illustration accom¬ 
panying the article shows, the one photographed is the Two-leaved Tulip {Homeria 
miniata)j whereas the strayed representatives referred to are, presumably, one¬ 
leaved forms {H, coUina), Owing to the very numerous cormilb formed by the 
first, its power of vegetative multiplication is much greater than that of the second, 
and it forms much denser infestations. But 'uhether it spteads more rapidly than 
the one-leaved species is, however, doubtful, smee it may not bo as efficient as the 
latter as regards the formation, dispersal, and germination of the seeds. 

Owing to the confusion between the two forms the mode of introduction of 
Homeria miniata is obscure, though probably both were introduced together and 
sold as Bohartia aurantiaca, and later as Homeria colUna, Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 
of Plants gives the date of introduction, into Britain, of H. miniata (Figure 
17092, p, 1233) as 1825, as against 1768 for Moraea (i,e,, Homeria) roUina 
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(Figure 807, p. 47). Though described as separate species by Sweet 
Flower Garden) early in the 19th century, Homeria nuniaia has, until compara¬ 
tively recent times, been regarded by most authorities as a yari(Bity of JET. colUna, 
with which it is still listed as conspecidc in the Indey: Kewensie, Since the specific 
name colUna has been applied to both plants, it is often impossible to ascertaiin 
from the early records which of the two forms is the one referred to. The con¬ 
fusion has been all the more natural in this country owing to the close similarity 
between the two as regards fiower colour. 

The first descriptive account of Cape Tulip to appear in this JowmcA was written 
by Mr. W. L. Summers, in 1903, with the following opening remarks:— 

Early in the history of the Agricultural Bureau, about the beginning of 1089i, I 
believe, attention was directed to the presence of an imported bulbous plant near 
Myponga, where it was reputed to have caused the death of some cattle. This plant 
was identified by the late Dr. Schomburgk as Bohariia awrantiaca, a native of Cape 
Colony, and where it bore a well-proved reputation of being poisonous to stock. Later 
on the name was given by the late Baron von Mueller as JEtomeria sp,, ptrobably H, 
Uneai€b, Subsequently Rx>ecimens were submitted from Victoria to the Government 
^^tanist. Cam Colony, who reported to Baron von Mueller, in connection with reputed 
eases of cfitne poisoning at Pascoe Vale, near Melbourne, in 1892, that the plant was 
the red-flowered variety of Bomeria ecilina *(ihe ordinary form of which hears flowers 
of a stUphtir yellow colour), and that it was undoubtedly poisonous. In 1893 a bulletin 
was issued by the Victorian Agricultural Department concerning the poisonous nature 
of this weed, leaving but little doubt that it was the agent responsible for the deaths 
of nearly 20 head of cattle in one paddock in the course of a few days.” 

The illustration accompanying Mr. Summers’ article is of the Two-leaved Tulip 
(H. nUniata), and was reproduced from the Victorian bulletin referred to, thus 
indicating the identity of the Victorian plants. But it is not clear that th ||0 South 
Australian plants submitted to the late Dr. Schomburgk, and identified by him as 
Bobartia aurantiaca were necessarily the same. From the localities given by Mr. 
J. M. Black in the Flora of South Australia, namely, “Pasture in southern dis¬ 
tricts and South-East” for JB. coUina, as against “Adelaide Plains and Mount 
Lofty Range” for H, miniata, it would appear more likely that they were of the 
one-leaved type, though both species were undoubtedly then present in this State. 
In the Journal of the Bureasi of Agrwudtwe of Western Australia for December, 
1894, a brief account was given of the Two-leaved Tulip under the name JET. lineata. 
In the Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales for February, 1904, the late Mr. 
J. H. Maiden recorded B. colUna from Penrith, New South Wales. Thus, what¬ 
ever may have been the original date of introduction of the Cape Tulip into Aus¬ 
tralia, it is evident that one or both species were established as weeds in Victoria, 
South Australia, and Western Australia, during th^ early nineties, and appeared 
in New South Wales not long afterwards. While the Two-leaved Tulip seems to 
have been the one first noticed in Victoria and Western Australia, and doubtless 
occurred in South Australia at that time, the one-leaved plant may have been the 
one whose poisonous properties were first suspected in this State. 

While the two forms are much alike in certain respects, a comparison of the 
two coloured platesf will show that there are marked differences between them, not 
only as regards the number of leaves, the presence or absence of cormils, and the 
size and number of the fiowers, but also in the detailed structure) of the latter, 
and especially of the style branches. These differences are so very Ertriking 
that it is difficult to accept any other view than that the two plants are specifically 
quite distinct. 

•The italics are mine. The “ordinary form" referred to is the variety odhroleuoa 
of Baker. Vide my remarks above coneeming the date of publication of j. Q. Baker's 
Bandbocih of Irideae, 

tThe second part of this article, together with an Ulustration in colour of the One¬ 
leaved Tulip {Bomeria ooUina) will appear in the next issue of this Joutiud. 
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Botanical Name, —The name Bomeria, it is generally agreed^ comes from 
homereo, ‘‘to meet,” in allusion to the united stamens of the flower, and is not in 
honour of the Greek poet, Homer, as has sometimes been stated. In Hotnaria, 
and also in certain other genera, the fllaments of the stamens are joined together 
to form a tube surrounding the Aliform style of the flower, the three anthers 
being sessile at the top of this tube, with their pollen sacs directed outwards, and 
their backs in contact with the petaloid branches of the style. CoUina means 
^‘pertaining to a small hill’’ and, therefore, “growing on low hills”; the one>leaved 
plant does seem to prefer hilly country, e,g., Clare, Mount Pleasant, Tweedvale, 
Highbury, Glenunga, Ac., whereas most of the writer’s specimens of the two-leaved 
species have been collected on flat country, Boseworthy, Freding, Gawler, 
Adelaide Parklands, &c. Mmiata means “coloured like cinnabar or red lead” 
and refers, of course, to the flowers, which, in many specimens of both species, 
are very nearly this shade, though the yellow bases of the peiianth segments gives 
a more orange effect to the colour of the flower as a whole. 

The Family.—Homeria belongs to the Iridaceae, a family of some 800 species 
of mostly perennial herbs with two-ranked, equitant, leaves, and growing from 
underground rhizomes or corms, and sometimes from bulbs. The difference 
between a corm and a bulb is, of course, that the first is a solid structure enclosed 
within thin scale-like leaves, whereas the second, e.g,, an onion, is composed mainly 
of thick fleshy leaves, the outer leaves alone being tWn and scale-like. The family 
has a wide distribution, but is especially well developed in South Africa and 
tropical America. It differs from the Liliaceae, to which belongs the Wild Onion 
{Asphodelus fistulosus), chiefly in the infeiior position of the ovary of the flower, 
and in the absence of an inner whorl of stamens. The Iridaceous flower thus 
consists, typically, of two perianth whorls of three segments each (usually united 
bdow to form a tube of varying length), a single whorl of stamens corresponding 
in number and position with the outer perianth segments, and a whorl of three 
united and inferior carpels, the ovary ripening to form a capsular fruit with 
usually numerous seeds. The ovary is continuous above ^vith a style, which 
terminates in three branches. The style branches are often petaloid, sometimes, 
e.g., in Iris, markedly so. 

The Genus. —The characters which distinguish Homeria from other genera of 
Iridaceae are (1) the almost complete absence of a perianth tube, (2) the union 
of the staminal fllaments to form a lube surrounding the style, (3) the linear 
sessile anthers placed opposite the style branches, (4) the detailed structure of the 
style branches, and (5) the inferior club-shaped ovary and resulting fruit, which 
is not enclosed in the spa the valves and opens at the apex only. 

The number of species of Homeria recognised by dUflerent authorities variee 
considerably. Bentham {Genera Plantarum) gave 5, and the Index Kewensis 
originally listed 4 species; Marloth (1916) gives 6, Thonner (1915) 12, Phillips 
(1926) 15. Willis (1931) 8. During the past 16 years a number of now species 
have been described, chiefly by L. Bolus {Ann. Bolus Herb.), and by N. B. Brown 
in the Transactions of the Eoyal Society of South Africa. Most of these have 
been included in the later supplements to the Index Kewensis, according to which 
the total number is now 25, and one or two have been described since then. 
Evidently the genus is in need of revision. In the Flowering Plants of South 
Africa, a publication similar in pattern to the Botanical Magazine and beautifully 
illustrated with coloured plates, the Editor, Dr. 1. B. Pole Evans, C.M.G.., remarks 
in the course of a description of H. CookU that ‘^Homeria has not recei/^ed the 
attention it deserves from the systematist, and until recently has been studied 
chiefly from dried material where, owing to the fugacious nature of the perianth 
and stigmas, floral characters have scarcely been used.” 
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Botanical Desckiptions (from Flora Capensis). 

(1) JSoin^ia itUniata, Sweet. Oorm globoHe. with thick rig^iil black raucellate tunics; 
produced leaves 2, linear, rigid in tcarture, overlapping the stem, without a white central 
band, sometimes with bulbillae (cormils) in their axils; stem A-lift, long; clusters 
several, on short erect peduncles; spathes cylindrical, li-2in. long, the valves green 
and firm, except the long scariose tip; perianth fulvous, f-lin. long, the segments 
Bubequal, oblanceolate, ^in. broad, obtuse; stamens half as long as the perianth; anthers 
much shorter than the column of filaments; ovary elavate, trigonous, ^in. long. In 
flower—Sept, and Oct. 

(2) Homeria oollma, Vent. Oorm globose^ 3-1 in. diameter, with thick, d.ark brown,, 

caiicellate tunics; produced leaf 1, linear, rigid in texture, strongly ribl»ed, glabrous, 
li-2ft. long, ^-iin. broad; stem 3-lift, long, with 1-4 clusters, the side <»nes on shor^ 
erect peduncles, and several lanceolate, sheathing rudimentary leaves of firm texture; 
spathes cylindrical, 2-3-flowered, 2i-3in. long, valves cuspidate, firm in texturt?, except 
the tip, clofloly ribbed; perianth limb bright red, l-J-liin. long, the segments oblanceolate- 
oblong, obtuse, i-lin. broad, with a yellow throsit inside; stamens long, the 

anthers as long as the tube of filaments; ovary elavate, |-lin. long; style cresta 
minute, subquadrato; capeule elavate, an inch long. 

Var. aurantiaea (Sweet). Habit more slender; leaf narrower; segments of perianth 
light scarlet, with a yellow claiv, narrower and more acute. In flower—Aug. to 
Nov. 

(To be contiwued.) 


HANDJtEARINO OF MOTHERLESS FOAL. 

Replying to a member of the Boor's Plains Branch of the AgiUcuItural Bureau, who 
asked for the best method of hand-rearing a motherless foal, Mr. G. McKenna, B.V.Sc., 
M.BX).V.S. (Government Veterinary Officer of the Stock and Brands Department), 
says:—The foal may be put to a foster mother if available; otherwise choose the milk 
from a cow (one with a low fat test). Note: If foal has not suckled mother, give 
ioz. castor oil and if necessary an enema 12 hours later. Dissolve 1 tablespoon of sugar 
in a little warm water and add 3-5 tablespoons of limewater and enough milk to make 
a pint Warm this to blood heat and give i of a pint every hour for the first few 
days, using a baby’s feeding bottle with a large nipple. Then six (6) feeds daily of 
1-1J pints each feed. At 3-4 weeks old the sugar may be loft out, but the limewater 
continued. Give four feeds daily of li quarts per feed. In 5-C weeks skim milk may 
be gradually substituted for whole milk and after 3 months the colt may be given all it 
ciui drink 3 times a day. Berupulous deaulinees of utensals used for feeding must bo 
observed, all vessels being rinsed out with cold water immediately after use and scalded 
subsequently. It is very advisable to provide a companion for an orphan foal reared by 
hand. Probably a young calf is best, although a quiet old ewe will serve instead. 
Supply oatmeal, crushed oats, bran and hay when it can nibble. If scouring, stop 
milk for 2-3 meals and give sweetened water and limewater and also 2-4 tablespoons of 
equal parts of castor oil and olive oil. 


TRAVEL SERVICE. 

A Commonwealfh Savtogs Bank pass-book disposes of all the money worries that 
nsnally trouble the traveller. 

Honey can be transferred to any point, and withdrawn or deposttad at any one of 
the Bank*e 4^000 Branehes and Agencies without oost. 

Ensure the utmost eonvenlenoe and safety by travelling, not with a dangerously 
large amount of money In your poeket, but with Just your pass-book to see yon through. 

(llbiniiionwealtbSavmQdJSanlioffiustralia 

(CKieraatosd by ths Oommonwttlth Oovcrnmsnt.) 
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THE RUGGING OF SHEEP FOR WOOL IMPROVEMENT. 


(By R. C. Scott, Supervisor of Experimental Work.] 

In South Australia, upwards of 60,000 bales of inferior wool are offered for sale 
each year, and the chief causes of damage are dust and dirt. For such material 
there is very little demand, and the wool brokers are glad to clear it at almost 
any price which is offered. Naturally, this represents a very serious loss to the 
State, since 60,000 bales constitute from 25 x>er cent, to 30 per cent, of our total 
clip, and, assuming that the value is reduced by 50 per cent, compared with that 
which it would command if clean, the loss to producers is approximately .€350,000 
annually. 



Bag made from a Uaed Comaack, showing the dimeuBions required to fit 
a Merino Ewe of average size 

In ^dition, it can be claimed that if less wool of this class was submitted at the 
Adelaide wool sales, the good name of those sales would be much improved, and 
more buyers encouraged to attend, a fact which would be to the advantage of 
sellers. 

Anything that can be done, therefore, to prevent the introduction of dirt into 
the fleeces of South Australian sheep is of considerable importance, not only to 
owners themselves, but also to the State as a whole, since it will add to the general 
wealth of the community. 

As 70 per cent, of our sheep are held within GoydeFs line of rainfall, there are 
large numbers carried on farming areas where, at certain periods of the year, they 
run on fallow ground, resulting in the wool becoming impregnated with dirt. 

Further, there are many districts where the soil tends to drift; dust storms occur 
frequently, and the fleece, particularly that on the hack of the animals, becomes 
heavily laden with sand. The wool loses its attractive appearance, is depreciated 
in value, and does not suit the requirements of our overseas buyers. 
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In an effort to keep the wool clean, and free from dirt, rugging has been resorted 
to, and whilst such method must be regarded as still being more or less in the 
experimental stages, the results obtained have been most encouraging, and allow the 
recommendation that sheep owers should test it out for themselves in the coming 
year. 

Consequently, although it is not yet possible to submit definite conclusions, the 
following particulars indicate the origin of the idea, the method of rugging, and 
the results secured. 

THE OBiaiN OF BHOaiNO. 

The credit for the idea of rugging sheep for wool improvement in farm flocks 
must be given to Mr. Spen. Williams, Manager of the Wool Department of 
Goldsbrough, Mort & Co., Ltd., in Adelaide. The fact that so much poor type 
farmer’s wool was appearing at the Adelaide sales had been exercising Mr. 
Williams’ mind for a long time, and when attenti^m was drawn to the improve¬ 
ment in the wool of a decoy sheep at Port Adelaide, following rugging, he quickly 
realised the possibilities of the idea. 



Bugged Sheep—Side View. 

This decoy was a black-faced animal of no particular breed, held at Port 
Adelaide for use as a leader when trucking or shipping sheep. He ran in sandy 
stable yards, and, consequently, the fleece was practically valueless because of the 
sand and dust with which it was filled. However, on one occasion a light hessian 
bag rug was placed on the animal, and a remarkable improvement in the cleanli¬ 
ness of the wool resulted. Mr. Williams concluded that if such improvement could 
be effected with a sheep of this class, the subject of rugging was worthy of 
further investigation with animals of better type. Accordingly, a few sheep were 
rugged on the property of Mr. A. P. Anderson, of Halbury, in 1934, and about 
70 Merino ewes treated at the Turretfield Seed Wheat I'arm towards the middle 
of January of this year. 
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The idea is not new, as in the records of early Greek history instances are quoted 
of sheep being clothed in a covering of skin to defend the wool from filth, and 
protect it from being tom by hedges. Further, it has long been the practice to 
mg sheep for woid improvement in preparation for the show ring, but, so far 
as general sheep husbandry in Australia is concerned, it is the first time that 
rugging has been attempted as a regular procedure in the management of docks. 



Sagged Sheep—Back View, showiag folding of rug over the tail, and the 
way the straps fit between the hind legs. 

OBJECTS OF BUCKHNO. 

As already stated, the primary object of mgging sheep is to protect the 
wool. This protection may be against either dirt, burrs, or excessive wetness, 
although, so far as the latter trouble is concerned, little information regarding the 
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influence of ru^g^ing is as yet available. Dirt is the common cause of loss, and 
the wool on the back of the sheep is that which is mainly affected. Not only is this 
portion of the fleece depreciated because of the earthy material it contains, but 
also because the dirt prevents the free distribution of yolk, and. as ii result, it 
becomes dry, harsh, and lacking in character. 

In South Australia, Burr Medic, or Buit Clover, as it is mo.e t-oiatiionly called, 
grows strongly in many districts. The pods of this plant are toothed, and con¬ 
sequently attach themselves readily to the wool of sheep. Another plant, carrying 
seed wilii hooked spines, is the Bathurst Burr, and sheep running in country in¬ 
fested with this weed, or on land which, in the previous year, carried a good 
stand of Burr Clover, become so coated with the burrs of these plants as to reduce 
very much the value of the fleece. 



Beinoval of Bug. TJbe first step in tbe operation is to lift tbc hind leg, as 
illustrated, and slip the loop over the foot 

In I he high(»r rainfall areas the constant wetting during tlie winter months Umda 
to lead to a wasting of the back wool, and it is possible that prot<.*ction of some 
nature will prove of benefit. ' 

It was chiefly as a means of preventing the entrance of dirt and the clinging 
of burrs to the wool that nigging was considered, but, from other work dime, it 
would appear that additional advantages from the method may be expected. These 
are associated with the fattening of l.ambs and store sheep, and the maintenance 
during the winter montlis of Merinos running in the colder, wetter districts of the 
State. In this connection there have been instances where rugged sheep have put 
on and raaintnined condition better than those which were unrugged. 

It is possible, therefore, that, in the future, rugging will be ado[>ted not only for 
improvement in wool, but also to as^^ist in the topping up of fat stock for market, 
and maintaining animals in certain localities in a strong, healthy state. 
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THE Euas. 

Tho rugs i!i«v ])(- manufactured from any riouiid material which will prevent the 
easy access of dirt, and, so far as wheat farmers are concerned, second-hand bags 
would probably be the cheapest. There are also other rugfs on the market, made 
from light canvas, jute, &c., which are quite satisfactory; but for the present it is 
recoiiiiiiended that sheepowners should ascertain the position for themselves, at the 
minimum expense, by rugging portion at least of their flock with used bags. 

On practically all farms bags are available which can be utilised without expense 
other than the labour of preparation, whilst, in the course of time, when the 
economic importance of rugging is realised, prepared rugs may be purchased. A 
good, sound bag should be chosen. This may be serviceable for a full year, but 
where sheep are constantly rubbing together, as in travelling or drafting, it is 
doubtful whether jute material will last for a whole season. However, since 
adjustments from time to time, as the wool grows, are necessary, this is not very 
important, as any rng showing signs of wear would be replaced with a sound 
article. 



Second Operation in tihe RemoTal ef the Bag, foUowed by sUpping it over 
the other hind leg, and finally pulling the covering over the head of 
the fbeep 

The bag is cut as illustrated, and for an avemge-sized recently-shorn Merino ewe 
would measure about 33in. square overall, increasing to about 36in. for a larger 
animal. 

As the wool grows—say, in six months’ time—a larger rug will be required, and 
that which suited a large ewe at shearing time would then be right for an average 
sheep. 

Therefore, tlie dimensions of the rugs vary both according tt the size of the 
sheej) find the amount of wool growth, but overall measurements for Merino ewes 


are a})proximately as follows:— 






At Shearing. 

Six Months' Wool 

Small ow (* .. . 

,, 

.30in. X .^Oin. 

3Hin. X «321in. 

Avoiage ewe. 



• 3(iin. X 36in. 

Jjfirgo ewe. 


.’Ciii. X 

39in. X J'.Oin 
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Wool on tho Back of a Bugged (upper) and XTnrugged (lower) Sheep at 
Turretfleld Note the edging of dirt in the wool of the Rugged animal, 
as this Ewe was not covered until approximately three months after 
shearing. 























Wool on the Sldo of » Rugged <upp4»T) and tfnmgged (lower) Sheep at 

Turretfleid. 
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The rug is shaped tp fit around the chest, sloping back along the shoulder to the 
wither, and the distance from this point to over the tail is about 6in. less than the 
full measurement. 

All edges must be hemmed, otherwise the material quickly frays out. 

The straps that pass between the hind legs and are attached to the outside of 
the rug above the flank, may be made from folded bagging similar to those shown 
in the illustration, but probably it would be simpler and easier to use webbing. 
Each of the straps is about 2ft. in length, and about l^in. in width. In some cases 
light rope is utilised, and is fairly satisfactory, but in our experience it is inclined 
to tear out at the eyelets. 

THE FITTING AND ADJUSTMENT OF BUGS. 

After the rug has been placed on the sheep, the first fixing is across the chest. 
Here the edges are drawn together until the pull on the neck and withers is com¬ 
fortably firm. This may necessitate a certain amount of overlappmg, or, on the 
other hand, the edges may not quite meet, when they would then be held together 
with a short length of rope or twine. However, it is important that the fitting 
across the che&t, neck, and withers should be neat, as this assists in holding the rug 
in position. 

The flank straps may be relatively slack, but should be attached fairly high up 
on the outside of the rug, when they help to make it fit closely to the body. 

Most sheep droop, to a certain extent, over the tail, and to follow the shape of 
the back the bag should be folded at this point and sewn down. There is no need 
to cut any stiti^hes to remove the rug, as, simply lifting one hind leg, the flank 
loop may be slipped over the foot. The other leg e,an then be easily extracted, and 
finally the rug removed by pulling it over the head of the sheep. 

As the wool grows some adjustment is necessary, but is not as freejnent as would 
be at first thought. Probably three adjustments during the course of the year 
will be sufficient—say, after three, six, and nine months’ wool growth. 

A good deal of alteration can be effected by lengthening the joint at the chest, 
and letting out the fiank straps, but when the limit in this direction is reached a 
change to a larger rug is necessary. 

In the case of the biggest sheep, another rug will have to be placed upon them, 
but with the remainder much can be done by way of changing the covering from a 
larger to a smaller animal. 

However, the actual labour of these adjustments is not particularly great, 
whilst the necessity for such attention may even be a distinct advantage, since it 
will compel some men to give greater attention to their fiocks than they would 
otherwise, and, while fixing the rugs, will also crutch and carry out those opera¬ 
tions necessary for maximum returns. 

TIME OF BUGGING. 

Shortly after dipping will probably be the best time for rugging, if danger 
from skin troubles is to be avoided, as the rugs would have to be removed prior to 
the animals entering the bath. As dipping usually occurs from three to four weeks 
after shearing, it Avould not be worth while fixing the rugs for this short period; 
but in areas where dipping is not compulsory they could be placed in position 
immediately the sheep are shorn. 

Therefore, generally speaking, about a month after .shearing would be rugging 
time, but whilst awaiting this operation the flock should be kept on moist or well- 
grassed land, avoiding the dusty fallows or drifting sand which would tend to foul 
the wool. 

At one time it was thought that it would be sufficient if the rugs only remained 
in position throughout the dry period of the year—^that is to say, until the new 
grass had formed a mot over the land, and danger from dirt was passed. How¬ 
ever, whilst such treatment leads to considerable benefit, most advantage follows 
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prau*c!iion over the whole year, immediately the rugs are removed burrs and seeds 
attach themselves to the wool, dust and dirt from yards and roads penetrate, whilst 
moist winter uveather also causes depreciation of the fleece. This latter fact was 
illustrated at Turretfield this year, where some rugs were removed at the end of 
May, and in every case it was found that winter rains had affected the fleece. 
The period of rugging, therefore, is from dipping to shearing. 

EXPERIMENTS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

As pointed out in an earlier paragraph, the idea originated with Mr. Spen. 
Williams, and the first experiments were conducted on the property of Mr. A. P. 
Anderson, of Halbury, wliere there is free movement of sand, and in a normal 
season the wool becomes very dirty. 

This year the work was continued at the Turretfield Farm, under the super¬ 
vision of the Manager (Mr. P. E. Waddy), who has been responsible for improve¬ 
ments in the shape of rug recommended, and is an enthusiastic believer in the 
benefits to be gained by its adoption. 

Pidlowing press paragraphs on the subject, very considerable interest has been 
aroused amongst sheepowners, and to-day there are probably some four to five 
thousand animals which have been provided with a protective coat. Consequently, 
in the verj’^ near future, results from a great number of tests conducted on a 
practicable basis will be available. 

At the Turretfield Farm 70 Merino ewes were i*ugged on the 17th of January. 
This was about three months after shearing, and by that time a certain amount of 
dirt had ijenetrated the wool. The treated sheep ran with the remainder of the 
flock, and were handled in the normal way—^that is to say, were turned in on the 
fallow land from time to time, hand-fed during the autumn, &c. 

Because of the delay in rugging, there was some dirt present at the top of the 
staple, but the improvement in the quality of the wool was most marked. 

The fleece was bright throughout, the back wool being almost equal to that on 
any other part of the body. The serrations were clearly defined, and each staple 
wa^ square-tipped with sound wool right to the top, making a fleece which was 
full of yolk, soft and pleasant to handle. 

When no protective covering had been applied dirt had entered the wool, especi¬ 
ally on the back, where the flm*cc was fouled to the skin. Not «>iily was the dirt 
mixed generally throughout the fibres, but it had also destroyed the character of 
the wool, malting it harsh, trashy, and without life. 

These objectionable features are not peculiar to sheep used in the experiment, 
but are general throughout the flocjks carried in our agidcultural areas and lands 
subject to drift, and, consequently, if they can be overcome, an enormous benefit 
to the State must result. 

Ax Halbury the same differences occurred, although Mr. Anderson stated that 
the dust was not quite so bad this year, as, owing to the early opening of the 
.season, the land became coateil with grass sooner tlian is usually the case. 

In addition to the improvement in the cleanliness and quality of the wool, there 
is also the matter of protecting the fleece from burr, which, apart from any other 
factor, would, if present, depreciate its value. Obviously, the wool from the rugged 
sheep was free of burr, and in consequence must command better prices. In fact, 
in some areas the presence of plants carrying burrs in the grazing area may be 
the main reason rendering nigging advisable. 

The fleeces from the rugged ewes at Turretfield, together with a corresponding 
Uumber from the unnigged sheep, were forwarded to Mr. Williams at Port 
Adelaide, who arranged for the skirting and classing of each line, so that a com¬ 
parison could be made. 

Tlit^re wore 50 fleeces in each division^ as this represented the number of ewes 
which had carried the rugs continuously since the middle of January. The other 
20 animals liad either lost their rugs because of various fixings tested or on account 
of their removal in early winter to determine whether covering for the full year 
was required. 
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Wool on the Sldo of a Bugged (upper) and Unrugged (lower) Slieep at 

Halburjr. 

















side View of Wool on the Back of a Bngged (upper) and TTnrugged (lower) 
Sbaop at Turrotftald. 
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The total weight from both lots was practically the same, being 6781bs. from 
the rugged and 5791bs. from the unrugged sheep. In the case of the former wool, 
however, there was a greater percentage of yolk present than there was in the 
latter, whilst, on the other hand, the extra amount of dirt in the unmgged fleeces 
made up for the lack of yolk, resulting in approximately equal weights. 

Dn classing, the following lines were made:— 



Hugged Ewes, 
lbs. 

I'urugged 

Fleece anil good skiitings. 

. r>42 

337 

Pieces . 

.. .. — 

8 

Bellies . 

.... 36 

34 


378 

579 


Therefore, except for the fact that the wool from the rugged sheep was 
cleaner, brighter, and of belter quality generally, there was not much, difference in 
the classing of the two lots. Eight pounds of burry and sandy pieces were separ¬ 
ated from the unrugged wool, whilst none was obtained from the fleeces cut froiri 
the rugged sheep. « 

The most important consideration, however, is the value which each will 
command, and when offered at the Wool Sales held on the 14th November the 
rugged wool averaged 15.29d. per lb., and the uurugged 13.39d. per lb. There is, 
therefore, a difference of 1.90d. per lb. in favour of the rugged fleece, representing 
an increased wool value of approximately 2s. per sheep. 

Further, it must be borne in mind that the experimental wool was partially 
damaged l^fore the rugs were flxed in position, whilst, in addition, as much of tlie 
grazing area at Turretfleld is well grassed permanent pasture land, the unpro¬ 
tected wool was cleaner than that which would be secured from average farm 
holdings in South Australia. This means that the benefit from rugging throughout 
the agricultural ai’eas is not likely to be less than that quoted, but, generally 
speaking, and particularly when the wool is covered for the full year, it is almost 
sure to be greater. 

As an example, at Halbuiy’, where the rugs had been fitted ,for the whole 
season, heavier fleeces were cut from the rugged than the unrugged animals. This 
was due to the healthy condition of the wool and the full length of staple which 
carried yolk right to the tip. On the othfr hand, the wool from the unrugged sheep 
was dryer and harsher, with shoiter staple, because the upper portion was of a 
fuzzy, trashy nature. The latter condition caused loss of weight, and the fleece 
wool from the rugged sheep averaged 141bs. per head, as against lllbs. from th(* 
unrugged animals. 

When submitted for sale on J4th November, the rugged fleece realised 17.1d. 
per lb. and the unrugged 14.5d. per lb. Tlie additional cash return in this case 
amounted to 6s. 8d. per head, and represented quite an appreciable benefit from 
the method. At the same time, Halbury is a sandy district, and Mr. Anderson’s 
sheep are well bred Merinos, with the result that in these circumstances such 
increase in the wool return may quite reasonably be anticipated. 

The results obtained, therefore, indicate that the method of protecting wool is 
economically sound, and, if adopted, will not only lead to flnancial gain by the 
sheep-owner, but also to the elimination of much poor quality wool which is more 
or less ignored by buyers at the Adelaide sales. 

0ENERAI. DISOirSSION. 

As yet, no disadvantages associated with the rugging of sheep have been dis¬ 
covered, and at the present time everything ascertained has been in favour of the 
scheme. 

The rug does not cause any discomfort to a sheep, which quickly becomes 
accustomed to the feel of the bag on its back. For a few minutes after the rug 
is flxed into position the animal may rush about, but soon settles down. Since a 
sheep naturally evaporates moisture from the mouth, and not by sweating through 
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Side View of Wool oa the Back of a Bugged (upper) and Uurugged (lower) 
Sheep at Balbury. The wool on the Bugged animal was soft and pliable, 
and would not stand erect without eupport, whereas that on the Unrugged 
Sheep was relatively harsh and needed no assistance in this connection 










Wool on tbe Baqk of a Bugged (upper) and tJnruggad (lower) Sheep at 

Halbury. 
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the pores of the akin, a rug does not affect the animal in this connection. As a 
matter of fact, a rugged sheep does not appear to feel the heat to the same 
extent as an unrugged animal, and if a hand is placed between the rug and the 
body on a hot day the back is cooler than that of a sheep which is directly sub- 
jected to the rays of the sun. 

The grease from the wool renders the bag more or less waterproof, and although 
the fleece becomes daiup in wet weather, it is not saturated nor subjected to wash¬ 
ing conditions to the same extent as when unprotected. 

Rugging makes no difference to the general management of the flock, and the ewes 
may be mated and allowed to lamb in exactly the same way as if unrugged. 
Those at Turretfield were travelled from field to field, run through the drafting 
race, yarded, &c., without any inconvenience whatsoever. 

In the course of time, as the method of protecting the wool becomes successfully 
established, it is possible that jute rugs, already shaped and with selvedged edges, 
may be imported direct from India, but to-day there appears to be no serious 
objection to every sheepowner in the agricultural areas giving the idea a trial with 
second-hand bags, and this is the j-ecommendation made. 

8UMMABT. 

1. The chief cause of damaged wool in South Australia is dirt. 

2. There is little demand for dirty wool, and prevention of the entrance of dirt 
would lead to considerable financial gain. 

3. The credit for the idea of rugging sheep to keep the fleece clean must be 
given to Mr. Spen Williams, Manager of the Wool Department for Goldsbrough, 
Mort Co., Ltd., in South Australia. 

4. Records of early Greek history show that the Greeks protected the wool of 
their sheep with a covering of skin, but the above tests represent the first trial 
of rugging as a regular procedure in the management of floc^ in South Australia. 

5. The primary object of rugging is to protect the wool from filth and burrs. 

6. It is possible that rugging may also improve the wool by protecting it from 
constant saturation in the winter. 

7. Results obtained appear to indicate that rugged sheep lay on fat at a faster 
rate than those which are not rugged. 

8. The rugs may be manufactured from any material which will prevent the 
easy access of dirt. 

9. So far as wheat farmers are concerned, second-hand bags are probably the 
cheapest form of rug. 

10. The bag is cut to shape, and the size will vary according to the sheep and 
the amount of wool growth. 

11. Overall measurements for an averagc-sizeil recently-shorn Merino ewe are 
33in. square, increasing to about 36in. square after six months’ growth of wool. 

12. Adjustment from time to time is necessary, and much can be done by- 
lengthening the straps that pass between the hind legs, and also the attachment 
across the chest. 

13. Shortly after dipping is recommended as the time for placing the rugs on 
the sheep. 

14. Whilst the rugs may be removed in winter, when the land is coated with 
grass, it is preferable to allow' the covering to remain in position until shearing 
time. 

15. Very keen interest is being evinced in the possibilities of rugging, and some 
thousands of sheep have been rugged in the present season, with the result that 
conclusive evidence as to the economic value of the method will shortly be avail¬ 
able. 

16. Last year 60 Merino ewes at the Turretfield Farm, carried rugs conlinuonsly 
from 17th January until shearing time.* 

17. The improvement in the quality of the wool from the rugged ewes was most 
marked. It was clean, bright, soft to handle, and Avith the serrations clearly 
defined. 
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IS. The weight of heeee from rugged and unrugged sheep was practically the 
same, but that from the former clean and fidl of yolk, whilst, in the case of the 
latter, it was soiled and dry on the back with the weight made by the dirt. 

19. Except for the fact that the wool from the nigged ewes was cleaner and 
brighter, there was not much difference in the classing of the two lots. 

20. The difference in price between the rugged and unrugged wool was 1.9d. per 
pound, representing approximately 2s. per head in favour of rugging. 

21. The experimental wool was produced in clean country, and on the average 
the benefit from rugging is likely to be more than 2s. per head. 

22. Al Halbui'v, the benefit iroiri rugging amounted to 6s. 8d. per head. 

23. Protection of the wool by rugging is economically a sound proposition. 

24. No disadvantages of rugging have yet been discovered. 

25. Sheep are not distressed or inconvenienced by carrying a rug, even in very 
hot weather. 

26. No variation in management is required because of the presence of rug>. 
Ewes may be mated, allowed to lamb, yarded, &c., without any special attention. 

27. The rugging of farm sheep has everything in its favour, and a trial by all 
owners is strongly recommended. 

28. Acknowledgment is made of the assistance rendered by Mr. S. William.^ 
in supplying particulars of the treatment, and for classing and sellmg the experi¬ 
mental wool; to Mr. F. E. Waddy, Manager of the Turretfteld Farm, for his 
enthusiastic assistance, designing the rug pattern, managing the experimental 
flock, and for much helpful criticism; and to Messrs. A. P. and L. Anderson, of 
Halbury, for permitting photographs of their rugged and unrngged sheep to be 
reproduced in this article. 

OF ^S^NATES OF' 


Fourteen (14) samples wore collected by a Pepartiiieutiil Inspector during August- 
September, and were analysed by the Department of Chemistry. The results of the 
analyses are given below, and for purposes of compari'jon, the guarantees, as declared 


by the manufacturers, are also shown. 





Results of Analyses. 


Guarantees. 




I 1 


1 Total 

Water 




ilrand. 


1 

1 

; Arsenic 

tSolublo 





‘ Mois« 

Lead , 

Calcium 

Ex- 

Arsenic 

Total 

Water 



1 ture. 

Oxide, j 

Oxide. 

pressed 

Ex- 

AsttOjj, 

Solublo 






1 as 

pressed 


AssOf. 


j 

1 i 

1 i 


1 A8.0j. 

as 






i j 



AsaO^. 




1 

i % 

o/ 1 

/o ! 

! O' 

, .'O 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1 

“ Aero * Powder . 

0*79 

65*2 i 


31*05 

0*12 

31*5 

0*25 

2 

“ Aero Paste . 

47*31 

34*5 

— 

16*65 

0*06 

15*75 

0*13 

3 

Hemingway’s Powder. 

i 0*86 

64*7 

— 

32*4 

0*18 

32*0 

•5 

4 

“ Palinprost ” Powder. 

0*36 

64*6 

— 

32*2 

0*12 

31*5 

0-25 

5 

“ Vallo ” Paste. 

47*61 

35*05 

' — 

16*2 ‘ 

0*09 

•32*0 

•6 

6 

“ Vallo ” Powder. 

0*55 

64*9 

i —' i 

31*8 

0*15 

32-0 

•6 

7 

Berger’s Powder. 

0*76 

64*1 

— 

31*5 

1*06 

300 

Nil 

8 

Berger’s Paste. 

47*07 

34*05 J 

— ! 

17*4 

0*11 

♦30*0 

Nil 

9 

Orcliard Powder. 

0*19 

04*9 

— 

32*9 

0*18 

30*0 

*38 

10 

Orchard Powder (with 

1*06 

69*9 

— 

j 30*8 

0*28 

30*0 

•77 

11 

astringent) 

t “ Elopliant ” Powder .... 

1*51 


4.‘5 1 

' 42-r> 

0*18 



12 

“ Elephant ” Powder 

0*46 

63*8 

— 

! 32-7 

0*43 

32*0 

•5 


(check sample) 




1 




13 

“ Luno Vale ” Powder _ 

0*19 

64*3 

— 

33*6 

0*26 

32*25 

0*25 

14 

Cooper’s Arsinette Powder | 

1*07 

80*3 

— 

32*1 

0*37 

30*0 

Nil 


(contains a spreader) ; 

1 


i 


i 




* CalciilattKi on a dry basis. t Found upon analysis to be Calcium Arsenate. 
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Oaleulated on a moiituro-free basis, the percentage contents and tne suspension tests 
were as under:— 



Brand. 

Total 

Arsenic 

! Lcml !Caicium‘ Kx- 
Oxide. i Oxide. • pressed 

■ ' ' as 

1 1 1 A82O5. 

1 

1 i 1 

Water 

Soluble 

Arsenic! 

Ex- 1 
pressed' 
as j 

AsjOj. ' 

Suspension Tests. 

Five j Thirty 
Minute8.| Minutes. 



1 «/ ' 
! /o 

0 ! (1/ 

i> ' /o 1 

1 % ' 

“/ 1 

'0 1 

1 

1 

“ Aero ” Poi^dor . 

6.5*7 

— 31*3 1 

1 0*12 ; 

68*6 

32*5 

2 

“ Aero ” Paste . 

6.5*5 ; 

, 31« 1 

! oil 

:i0‘6 

2.5*3 

8 

H emiiigway’s Powder. 

“ Palmprcst ’* Powder. 

** Vallo ” Paste.. 

i 65-3 i 

32*7 

1 0*18 

24*5 

9*4 

4 

64*8 , 

32-3 i 

1 012. 

23*0 

8*0 

5 

i 66*9 ' 

31*0 

; 017 , 

13*4 1 

1 7-3 

6 

“ Vallo ” Powder. 

65-3 

32*0 

' 0-1.5 1 

57*1 

303 

7 

Berger’s Powder. 

1 64*6 i 

; — 31*7 ; 

! J -07 i 

32*0 i 

20*1 

8 

Berger’s I’aste. 

; 64*3 j 

— ; 32-9 

! 1 

84*1 1 

731 

9 

Crchai'd Powder. 

' 65*0 , 

' 33 0 i 

0-18 ! 

29*2 ! 

27*0 

10 

Orchard Powder (with astringent) 

, 60*6 

— ; 31*1 

0-28 1 

84*4 

32*7 

11 

* “ Elephant ” Powder. 

“ Elephant ” Powder (check 
sample) 

“ Lune Vale ” Powder . 

i _ 

45*8 1 43*2 

0-18 1 

431 

25-1 

12 

1 64-1 

— i 32-9 

0-43 1 

82*0 

63*4 

13 

64-4 

— i 33-7 

0-26 ' 

44*9 

10*6 

14 

Cooper’s Arsinette Powder 

' flI O ' 


1 0-37 1 

81*6 

66*9 


(contains a spreader) 

: 1 
i . i 

— j 32-6 

i 

1 

i ' 

1 



Calcium Arsenate. 


In his comments on these samples the Analyst remarked:—*^It will be noted that 
Sample No. 11, <Elephant* Powder, is calcium arsonato. and not lead arsenate. From 
tlio suspension tests Berger’s Paste (No. 8) appears to be in the finest state of sub¬ 
division, closely followed by Cooper’s Arsinette (No. 14), * Elephant'' Powder (No. 
12), and Orchard Powder (No. 10). Both Nos. 10 and 14, however, owe their high 
suspension values, in part, to spreaders.” 


THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BESPLTS OF BUTTBEFAT TESTS FOB BEPTEBfBEB, 



Average 

Average, 


MUk. 



Butterfat. 



Henl 

No. 

No. of 
Cows iu 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
diuing 
Sept. 


I’er Cow 
July 
to 

S«*pt. 

Per Heril 
duilng 
Sept. 

Pei Cow 
during 
Sept. 

l>er C ow 
July 
to 

J Sept. 

Average 

Test. 

7/H . 

9 

8 

Liis. 

6,370 

Lbs. 

696*67 

Lbs. 

1,717*23 

Llw. 

270*93 

Lbs. 

30*10 

Lbs. 

88-17 

% 

6*03 

7/P . 

29*67 

26*67 

20,860 

706*36 

1,8.36-46 

058*76 

32*44 

87-88 

4*67 

7/TT 

15*47 

12*30 

10,262 

662-70 

1,986*73 

439-62 

* 28 42 

86*13 

4*29 

7/Bbb 

79*78 

67*23 

41,277 

.517*70 

i,6:j;m7 

1,747*10 

21*91 

68*00 

4*23 

7/DDn 

12 

12 

9,510 

792*60 

2,318*33 

456*69 

38-05 

110*07 

4*80 

7/EBB 

13 

11*87 

8,2.61 

634*69 

1.849*82 

404 06 

31*01 

92*13 

1 4-89 

7/Ggo 

13 

10*30 

6,424} 

494*19 

1,200*26 

299*92 , 

2.3*07 

58 25 

4*67 

7/Hhh 

12-.37 

8*83 

7.662 

611*30 

976*29 

242*10 j 

19*57 

.‘i2-34 

3-20 

7/I11 

19 

8*97 

0,960 

624*68 

1,199*33 

3,50*29 

18*44 

42*27 

3*61 

7/Kkk 

2.6 

20*23 

18,598 

743*92 

1,709*.39 

859*27 

34*37 

81-17 

4*62 

7/Mmm 

12-77 

9*60 

6,803 

632-73 

1,461-26 

336*48 

26*35 j 

77-0,s 

4 or. 

7/Nnn 

16*43 

13*67 

11,,568 

691*81 i 

2,041*6,6 

,510*71 

3109 ; 

89-95 

4-49 

7/O00 

22*83 

16*30 

11,260} 

493*21 

1,37.6*30 

441 81 

19*3,5 ; 

68-4.5 

3*92 

7/Ppp 

19*30 

18*43 

12,114} 

627*67 

1,66.5* 12 

632 94 

27*61 ! 

78-99 

4*40 


20*20 

18 

14,427* 

714*23 

1,992*94 

637* 6« 

31-57 ' 

90-74 

4 42 

21 

16*90 

1.3,332 

634*86 

1,509*84 

610*44 

29-07 1 

67-29 

4*68 

7/S8S 

9*80 

8 

6,876} 

701*68 

2,043-84 

276*71 

2H-24 

86-88 

4-0.3 

7/TTT 

8 

8 

6,446 

680*62 

3,924*11 

219*02 

27-38 . 

79-08 

4-02 

7/UTnr 

22 

20*10 

1.3,114 

69609 

1,074*68 

660*34 

25-47 \ 

45*30 

4 27 

7/Vvv 

20*37 

17*97 

13,387* 

047*35 

1,194*68 

584*82 

28*71 ! 

! 

52-81) 

4-43 

Means 

20*04 

16*17 

12,299*5& 

613*69 

1,657*17 

536*98 1 

26*79 J 

74*65 

4*37 

















NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1936. 
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LAKE ALBERT AND JERVOIS HERD TESTING 
ASSOCIATION (formerly Lake Albert). 


axauLxa or BurmirAT tbsts ruii Hiii*TBMnEi«. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows In 
Herd. 

Average- 


Milk. 



Kutti-rfal . 



Hetd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
daring 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
December 

Por Herd 
duiiiiK 
Sept. 

Per cow 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

Sept. 

Average 

Test. 

6/B .. 

17-60 

17-60 

Lbs. 

16.688 

Lbs. 

888-21 

4,936-46 

LbH. 

786-44 

Lbs. 

44-68 

Lbs. 

246-66 

5 %. 


22 

1820 

18,607 

845-76 

6.-227 26 

829-94 

.37-72 

226-68 

4-46 

5?3L* 

18-60 

6-78 

3,2824 

241-3.6 

.3,353-27 

182-77 

9-76 

141-19 

4-05 


29-00 

20-37 

17,4844 

584-77 

f>,614-91 

692-06 

28-16 

234-67 

8-96 


16 

16-83 

10.8274 

572-46 

4,466-98 

882-80 

21-20 

176-90 

3-78 

• 

24-88 

15-60 

11,488 

471-96 

4,227-45 

366-46 

15-06 

166-16 

3*19 

5 / 00 . 

26-97 

18-87 

17,763 

683-96 

6,852-30 

681-39 

26-24 

249-80 

3-84 

SfiJL • 

19-07 

16-67 

16.087 

! 791-14 ; 

7,407-90 

656-11 

29-16 

285-82 

3-69 

6/T* . 

26 -18 . 

20-10 

17,8681 

1 710-84 

6.266-26 

724-51 

28-83 

268-72 

4-06 


81-13 1 

26-17 

28,249 

14,678 

746-34 

6,865-78 

1,080-48 ! 

33-03 

319-78 

4-43 


26-9.3 { 

20-23 

544-65 

6.073-47 

676-26 

21-36 

246-71 j 

3*92 

6/CoO 

24-23 ! 

18-67 

10,479 

432-36 

3,961-76 

418-63 

17-27 

172-53 

3-99 

e/DDB 

26 I 

13-53 

12,662 

502-08 

4,818-16 1 

1 467-06 

18-68 

207-90 

3-72 

d/jjj 

26-47 

17-60 

14,7864 

579-83 

6,238-89 1 

691-80 

27-12 

! 296-61 

4-68 

eyiCKM 

8 

7-87 

4,942 

617-76 

6,744-37 

231-86 

28-98 

306-82 

4-69 

6/Nnk 

86-07 1 

26-77 

24,828 

690-24 

.6,394-79 

992-31 

27-69 

; 234*18 

4-00 

6/000 

27-08 

24-43 

22,9731 

849-87 

8.767-21 

886-87 

32-76 

156-52 

3-85 

6/PFP 

22-8.3 

21-80 

19,462 

832-00 

1 3,642-41 

721-28 

30-72 

! 145-61 

3-71 

HiQqq 

16 

18-83 

16,386 

1 

. 1,024-06 

^ 3.287-20 

688-48 

36-78 

122 61 

S-59 


23-04 

1 17-63 

1 16.360-68 

1 666-80 

1 5,692-56 

618-6.6 

26-S6 

1 242-4b 

4-08 

1 _ 


METROPOLITAN AND EXPORT 
ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE 

MANUFACfrUBEBS OF 

Meat Meal for Pigs 

Read Report of Trials made by PitOF. Perkins. 

Journal aj Agriadture, January and July. 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry 

For full information on above write to 

The OBHBRAIi MAKAOEB. HMtovoUtan and Bsport Abattoirs 
Board, Qtm’B Onm, 8JL 


ALSO MANOrAOTUBBD- 

BLOOD MAHUK. BONE MMURL BONE MEAL 
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OF [Kov., 1^. 

ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on 30th October, 
there being present:—^Hon. A. L. McEwin, M.L.C. (Chairman), Messrs. B. H. Martin, 
A. J. Cooke, F. Coleman, P. J. Bally, H. N, Wicks, A. M. Dawkins, O. Jeffrey, J. W. 
Sandford, A. J. A. Koch, and H. C. Pritchard (Secretary). Apologies were received 
from Professor A. J. Perkins and Professor A. E. V. Bichardson. 

Mr. B. JT. Paper on **Harness.*^ —^A copy of Mr, Eime’s paper on ^^The Care 

of Farm Harness” had been submitted to His Excellency the Governor, who stated:— 
am very glad that Mr. Eime has written this article on the care of harness, and I 
am sure that it will be of great value to all those who are lovers of horses. ’ ’ 

lAfe Memhers ,—Life Membership of the Agricultural Bureau was conferred on Messrs. 
S. Shepherd (Kybybolite), P. B. Parker (Butler), J. Mclnerney, H. C. Mills, O. E. 
Longbottom (Biverton), and J. H. Vigar (Mount Hope). 

N/bVf Branches. —^Approval was given to the formation of Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau at Myponga (Women's), Beetaloo Valley (Women's), Pinbong (Women's), 
and Hilltown (Men's), the following being enrolled as foundation members:— 
Myponga Women's—Mrs. L. Summers, Mrs. B. Magor, Mrs. M. Bounds, Mrs. E. L. 
Llewellyn, Mrs. L. Devison, Mrs S. Herring, Mrs. C. Martin, Mrs. E. Baxter, Mrs. E. 
Muller, Mrs. B. O. West, Mrs. L. Halliday, and Mrs. M. Brown. Pinbong Women's— 
Mrs. G. A. B. Sicholz, Mrs. A. Seholz, Mrs. 0. H. Scholz, Mrs. H. B. Scholz, Mrs. 
F .J. Behm, Mrs W. Kempstei, Mrs. F. Davies, Mrs. N. O. George, Mrs. J. Guidera, 
Mrs. E. G. Kammermapn, Miss M. Kammermann, Miss J. Eammermann, Miss D. H. 
Behm, Miss A. L. Behm, Miss L. Heiberg, Mrs. H. M. Johnson, Mrs. T. B. Bilske, Miss 
D. M, Scholz. Beetaloo Valley Women's—Mrs. P. Curtis, Mrs. J. Halse, Miss M. Byan, 
Mrs. J. Arthur, Mrs. E. Pearce, Mrs. D. G. Boehm, Miss V. Pilkington, Mias F. 
Semmens, Mrs. E. Hardy, Miss Chandler, Miss N. Jones, Mrs. J. B. Giddings, Miss 
L. Giddings. Hilltown—S. Michael, L. J. Harvey, M. Somerville, B. E. Dinham, A. H. 
Wedding, J. T. McCarthy, H. L. Malcolm, W H. Coulter, M, Kimber, O. F. Petersen, 
W. J. Cornwall, J. Dee, H. H. Bulbeck, H, Michael, F. Bertelsmeier, L. S. Duck* 
manlon, D. H. Cheetham, B. G. Williams, L. Bichardson, D. S. Wyles, A. Miller, C. 
Maxwell, M. O’Halloran, O. Meyer, and B. Sluggett. 

New Members. —^The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches:— 
Alawoona—B. 0. Pauli, G. A. Thomson, P. Masters. H. J. Blatohford; Anbum 
Women's—Mrs. C. Stephens^ Mrs. A. Hean, Mrs. A. E. F. Kirkbright, Mrs. Chapman, 
Miss N. Schmerl; BaUiklava---W. A. Tiller, Bruce Tiller; Balhannah—^R. W. Miller, 
Claude Day, Angas S. Grivell, H. B. Hancock; Balumbah Women's—^Mrs. Geo. F. 
Stubing; Barmera—L. H. Hoffmann, K. Hallam, H. Danvers, L. Saint, Mrs. Winter- 
fleld, Cornish, B. B. Ohnt, W. H, Lister; Berri—^R. Lean, H. B. Tucker; Blackwood— 
H. W. Parsons, A. D. Magarey; Block E—B. Goddard, T, Hobscroft; Booleroo Centre— 
Cyril .7. Carey; Boor's Plains Women's—Miss T. Beid, Miss L. Bignell, Miss M. Beid; 
Brirnpton Lake—O. Green, J. W. Murch, A. Coffey; Buchanan—^Harold Prior, Herbert 
A. Schulz, Ronald Waldhuter; Caliph—E. J. Marrett, W. Mudge; Carey's Gully—Cox, 
Dexol, H. Hart, B. Hart, Rex Jarrett, Dr. G. J. Stouey; Chapman Bore— K. Menadue, 
A. Menadue; Coonalpyn—^A. F. Kiddle, B. A. Harley; Coonawarra Women's—^Mrs. W. 
jDrury, Miss Foster, Miss K. Teichelman, Mrs. 8. Sharam, Mrs. F. Jackson, Miss F. 
•jJaekson, Mrs. A. Hoffman; Cungena—H. B. Patterson; Frayvllle—E. L. Jackson; 
jGawler River—J. E. Boediger, S. L. Dawkins, R. Baker; Buchanan—B. Bohde, A. G. 
jObst; Greenock—A. Henke, A. H. Bockmann, T. W. Boennfeldt, S. G. Grossman; 
jGh-een Patdh—Bsijoe Bitchie, J. Altmaun; Hanson—H. Bice, I. H. 0. HeDl, T. J. Chnny; 
-jEangarilla Women's—^Mrs. H. Biddle, Mrs. O. Scott, Mrs. W. Dowling, Mrs. L. Osmond, 
Mrs. D. Roberts; Karte—^B. W, Trowbridge, D. J.Small, A. M. Button; Karte Women'«— 
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Miss 0. Gum; Kelly—S. B. Castinc; KiKi—C. Barton; Koolunga—Beid; Kybybolite 
Women’a—Mra. J. J. Johnson; Lipson— T. J. Provis; Mangalo Women’s—^Mrs. B. 8. 
Schulte; McLaren Flat—^K. Bobertson, K. Warren, G. Ward; McLaren Flat Women’s— 
Miss Mva Elliott, Miss G. Wickham; Millicent Women*8—Mrs. W. Wiltshire; Mjonarto! 
South Women’s—^BCiss F. Lehmann; Mount Compass—Alex. J. Dowell, A. M. Gregory; 
Myponga—^B. G. Magor; Nanidy—^P. H. Smart, P. D. Smith; Nunkeri—G. W. Ling; 
Owen—B. Wilson, A. Galbraith, G. Young; Parilla Well Women’s—Miss A. F. John¬ 
ston, Miss D. J. Johnston, Miss D. Thiel, Miss V. Beckman; Peiiola Women’s—^Mrs. V. 
Boy, Miss Jessie Provis, Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. Tom Miarks* Miss Audrey Marks, Mrs. J. 
Kenny, Miss Lucy Doman, Miss Heather Clifford, Mrs. F. W. Beihune; Penwortham— 
J. B. 8. Hackett; Pinnaroo—H. J. Sheldon, B. L. McKensie, Bon. Austin, F. W. Boss; 
Pinnaroo Women’s—^Miss I. Nicholls, Miss G. Nlcholls, Mrs. C. Bowen, Mrs. Tteher; 
Port Elliott—^W. Bennett, B. Anderson, L. Ifonld; Pygery Women’s—Miss E. Copley;. 
Bamco—^A. Modistach, V. Bishop; Bedhill—^James Sagar, John F. Pilkington; Bendel* 
sham Women’s—Miss Ida Campbell; Roberts and Vorran—^B. Pedler; Sandalwood— 
John B. Wilson; Scott’s Bottom—Gifford Greeneklee, Robert Spangler; Sheoak Log 
Wom£’s—^Mrs. B. Shannahan, Mrs. J. C. Mitchell, Mrs. H. Koch, Mrs. H. K. Dridan; 
Sttowtown Women’s—^Miss E. Cronin; Sutherlands—^L. M. Stiller; Tantanoola— 
B. A. Mundy, A. 0. Jordan, W. J. Beaton, L. Anness; Taplan—T. Schwerdt; Upper 
Wakefield—^Murray Woods, Arnold Woods; Wandearah—^T. Byan, D. Kimberly; 
Warcowie—^Richard Pumpa; Wasleys Women’s—^Miss G. Harding; Watervale—^B. O. 
Sasche, N. Sasehe, C. Schmerl, B. Ward, G. Garrard, L. J. Garrard; Whitwarta— 
E. L. Williams, A. E. Sires, F. P. Moebus; Wilkawatt Women’s—^M i;b. J. Bayley, 
Mrs. B. L. Zimmermann, Miss A. Crouch, Miss P: Gregurke, Miss M. Pritchard, 
Miss S. Good; Wilmington—^E. Dignan; Yeelanna— G. G. Pearson, B. W. Pearson, 
W. G. Richardson, T. N. K. Richardson, H. Roediger; Yundi—J. A. Nicholson, A. T. V. 


GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & COMPANY LTD., 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS, 

WOOL aVD PBOOUmi BBOXOf. IBimBO AOBITI. OBBBBAL IBPOBTBBI ABD 
BXPOBVBBA LABD, LOAB, IIBABOIAL, ABD DIIOEABOB AOBBTS. 

~ OBBBBAL AGBBVS IB AVBTBAUA BOB WB8TBBB A880BABOB OOXPABT. — 

For OBJ Information regarding Fat, Store, or Stud Stoek, oonunnnioate with o«r Stock Deiwrt- 

ment for expert attention. 


Dlatribntlng Agente in 8A. for— 

*WWABDB*** BHBBP DXPPXm POWDBB 
**TONK*S** BABBIT TBAF8 **HATIOHAL** OBMBNT (in bags) 

**BOB8BLL*B’* PXPINO and BOBB OABXVO. *<OOMBT*' WINDMXZJL8 

THB **KBTBOB” BLOWIXT TBAP 

*«VXTA-XJ;0K** PB0DU0T8. **BUBOOir’' 8BBBP 8HBABINO MA0HINB8 

**WJC.L.*’ and **TOP*’ BBAXrDB 8XrPBBPH08PHAT£8 and MANOBBS. 

All Farm and Station BeqnlreiBenti, Fendim WIree and Standarde. Oornmeke, Twfae. Olle 
ete., **TlKttoo** Sheep Branding Oil. 


»OLAM UNB AMD SOOTTUH SHIM UHB STBAHBBS 
AHD BLUB STAB LDOI. 

■iOb Oltaa te SobOi AlMnlit: 18, KING WILUAM 8TBBBT, AOBLAIDB. 
HmS OIBm : BBLBOUBIIB. 
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White, A. B. Cocks, Basil St. J. Proctor; Alma—A. Shepherd; Bal h a nn a h Wemea’e— 
HcOalfrej, Mrs. Bobinson, Miss Bobinson; Barmera —TL Kemot, H. & Slaog^ter;' 
Block George Brine, Warren Hill, Geoffrey Beach, Lu W. Le Leu, T. E. Guscott; 

Booleroo Centre—T. H. Borgas; Wasleys Women's—Mrs. K. Mitchell; Chapman Bore— 
W. A Winneu, E. A. Winnen; Clare Women's—Mrs. E. Giles; Coonalpyn Women 
Mrs. E. Hanna, Mrs. A. F. Kiddle; Eehunga—W. H. L. Norman, A. Stovens; Gawler 
Biver—J. Aldridge, F. Spry, B. Garrard, F. Pearson, T. Elliott, G. Cliff, J. W, Aldridge, 
Gladstone Women's—^Mre. Bay Lines, Mrs. L. O. SaxnbeU, Mrs. Les. Hanifai, Mrs. 
Pinch, Mrs. S. Ballantyne, Miss Loo, Mrs. Boberts; Hartley—B. W. Teates; Hope 
Forest Womon's—Mrs. G. Hurst, Mrs. H. Hunter, Mrs. L. Osborne; Kalangadoo 
Women's—Mrs. W. Coles; Kybybolite—B. Hahn, D, Schinekel; Lameroo—Oolin Wendt; 
Light’s Pass—A. G. Tamke; Monarto South Women's—Mrs. P. Hoddng; Mudamuekla 
Women’s—^Mrs. Higgins; Mundalla Women's—Mrs. Newland, Mrs. P. T. Babone, 
Miss Elva Babone; Narridy Women’s—Mrs. E. F. Smart, Miss Q. Bichards, Miss D. 
Bichards, Miss J. Bichards, Mrs. K, Saltmarsh; Nelshal^—Leo. Neagle, Bon. Williams, 
K. Noble, Frank Warden, Lancelot Jose, Morgan Harvey; Pinbong—Wm. Kempster 
(jun.), L. Kempster, H. M. Johnson; Sutherlands—^F. C. Boehm;, Warcowie—M. W. 
I^ute, I. D. Shute; Wamunboo—^P. A. Tonkin, Alec McBostie; Wirrabara Women’s— 
Miss E. Woolford, Mrs. F. D. Manning, Mrs. E. Hunt, Mrs^ 0. Piper, Mias Martha 
Zibn, Mrs. P. M. Fuller, Mrs. T. Coekltom, hirs. C. H. Jaescke, Mrs. J. McKenzie, 
Miss Olive McKenzie, Miss Hettie Watt, Mrs. W. Stevens, Mrs. G. Sizer; Wirrilla— 
H. G. Allen, K. Sandow; Winilla Women's—^Mrs. K. S^unke. 

In Committee. 

Port Linooln Freezing Works (Wudinna Conference):—^^'That the Advisory Board 
send a circular to farmers iu the Central Conference District asking them to endeavour 
to have export lambs ready by Ist September each year." Owing to the vagaries of 
seasons the Board would not make a recommendation, and the resolution was to be 
regarded as coming from the Wudinna Conference only. 

Yard Fees (Congress Besolution):—^"That this Congress ask the Advisory Board to 
approach the stock agents as a body and ask them to review the charges made for yard 
fees at country markets." The Secretary was instmcted to B/sk the*Stock Saleemen’s 
Association to report on this resolution. 

Tree JPlantmg (Congress .Besolution):—^'Tbat the Advisory Board of Agrienlture 
recommend to Branches of the Agricultural Bureau that each Mny meeting be devoted 
to a discussion of the subject 'Tree Planting'." The Board decided to give effect 
to this resolution. 

^8oU Eroeum (Congress Besolution):—"That Congress urges landholders to plant 
shade trees and stations and district connci] to conserve and plant trees on their 
territory to prevent dust storms and the erosion of the country." It was decided to send 
a copy of this resolution to Branches and to the Local Goverament Association. 

St. John*s Wort (Butler Conference):—"That the attention of the authorities in 
and around Port Lincoln be drawn to the spread of St. John'e Wort, and they be 
to take steps to eradicate it.'' Besolution to be brought under the notlee of ^e distriet 
council. 

Appredkttion (Taplan):—" That this Branch desires to express their *ih % nlr ff and 
appreciation to the Board of Agriculture for aesistance rendered to the Branch during 
the past year iu the way of visits from departmental ofBcers, Ac., to Branch meetings.'' 
Besolution received. 

Conference Beeolutione (Congress Besolution)':—"iThat motions brought before dk-^ 
trict Conferences should be carried by a majority of delegates present before being > 
passed on to the Advisory Board." The Board approved of this,resolution, and decided 
that it would be brought into effect at aH future Conferences. 

Beveral items arising from Congress and conferences were t^ken in committee. ^ 
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mPOBTS AND EZPOBTS OF FBTJ1T8. FLANT8» ETC., DUBINO 
MONTH OF SEPTEMBEB, 1885. 


Imposts. 

IfUeritale, 


ApjikiB (biuhelM). 373 

Bananas (bushesl) . 14,928j[ 

Oitrofi—Oranges (bushels) . 2 

Passion Fruit (bushels). 244 

Paw Paws (bushels). 13 

Pineapples (bushels) . J,.580 

Nuts— 

CV)coanut8 (bags) . 130 

Peanuts (bags) . 1,787 

Peanut Kernels (bags). 85 

Popple (bags) . 2 

Beans (bushels) . 132 

Carrots (bags). 33 

Cucumbers (bushels) . 135 

Onions (bags) . 26 

Potatoes (bags). 14,329 

Potatoes, Sweet (bushels). 21 

Sweden (bags). 24 


Bulbs (packaips) . 32 

Cuttings, Fruit tree (package). 1 

Plants, Ornamental (packages) .... 73 

Roots, Grass (bags). 3 

Seeds (packages). 61 

Shrubs (pacl»ge8) . 5 

Trees, Fruit (packages). 30 

Wine casks (No.) . 3,904 

Fumigated--^ 

Shrubs (packages) . 3 

Trees, Fruit (packages). 12 

Wine casks (No.) . 49 

Jtejfrted— 

Bananas (bushels) . 39 

Pineapples (bushels) . 3 

Beans (bushels) . 3 


Overseas. 

(State l^aw.) 

Wine casks (No.) . 1,320 Sraldpd —Wine casks (No.). 120 

Fumigated Wine casks (No.) ..... 65 


Federal Quarantine Act. 
Pai'kages. Lbs. 


Seeds, &v . 2,025 303,029 Handles. 

Canes. 243 Coeoanut chests 

Tea chests . 3,503 Timber. 


Packages. Lbs. 
288 

25g _ 

196,7)8 3,011,403 


Kxpobtb. 

Feder*il Commerce Act, 


Packages. Packages. 


England. 


5 

Netherlands, East 

Citrus—Oranges 

77 

Fiji. 


8 

Indies 

* Vegetables .... 

16 

India . 

. Applftfl . 

50 

New Zealand. 

Citrus—Oranges 

16,734 


^^egetables ... 

31 


Seed, Clover ..., 

32 

Malta. 




Trees, Fruit. 

1 


Grape Fruit. 

15 

iSingapon* . 

♦Vegetables. 

118 


Oranges. 

100 





* Potatoes exdnded. 
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JODRl^AL OF AQRICULtUBS 


[Nov:, 1985: 

DAIRY AND FARM FRODUOB HARKBTB. 


M^bssiks. a. W, Sandfobd & Co. LiMiTBD reported on 1st Novembei :— 

BurtVB.—The eongenia] weather conditions throughout October resulted in pniduc- 
tion being w(dl maintained, althouj^h the peak was reached during the second week. 
There has been very little diminution, however, so far, and the jjrospects for a main¬ 
tenance of supjdies arc A*ery satisfactory. Unfortunately, the London market, which had 
moved upwards sharply, eased rapidly, the troubled conditions in Europe no doubt 
being to a largo extent responsible for these fluctuations. At the date of this report 
Ijondon values had eased to 1058. to 106s. per cwt. for choicest Australian butter. 
The peak price this season was 1278. per cwt. Butterfat payments to farmers, how¬ 
ever, are still about 50 per cent, higher than they were last year, and local butter rates 
continue at i—jChoioest creamery fresh butter m bulk, la. 3»Jd. per lb. Prints and 
delivery extra. (This price is for local sale only and, under the quota system, the 
equalised 3 >rice manufacturers will receive will be 13.3125d. per lb., (»n which basis pay¬ 
ments to cream suppliers will be calculated.) Separator lines from lO^d. to 11 id. per 
lb. for choicest. Stores 6d. to 8d. per lb. (These prices are sub.jei't to equalisation 
levies.) 

Ohebse.— This season has been a very prolific productive one for cheese, and record 
flhipments have been sent forward to Britain from time to time. Latest reports indi¬ 
cate that the milk supplies to factories are keeping up well, and the season should be 
prolonged later than usual, present London rates are 51 b. to 52s. TM*r cwt., and local 
values are:—Large and medium, from 9id. per lb.; loaf, from lOd. per lb. at store 
door, delivery extra; semi-matured and matured, Is. Id. to Is. l^d. per lb. 

Eoos.—The very stringent conditions imposed by the Commonwealth Eixport Depart¬ 
ment have resulted in less eggs being shipped tlian last year. Supplies to the floors 
have been about the same, but smaller proportions have been nllowra by the graders 
to be exported, and only recently a further clause was imposed that no eggs which 
have been carried in chaff will be allowe<l to be shipped, even though the quality might 
be satisfactory. With the contracting of the export season values for farm eggs have 
eased:—Ordinary country eggs, fair average quality, 4fd. per do* net; long distance 
rail or shipping eggs, lower. Selected new laid, clean eggs, full sized, lO^d. to lid. 
per do*, net. 

Bacon. —Sales have kept up' well, the mild weather assisting in this regard, and 
during the month heavy quantities of hams were booked for the Christmas trade. 
Values have continued steady at:—-^Best quality sides, Old. to 9|d. per lb.; middles, 
91d. to lOd.; heavy middles, 8d. to 81d.; rolls, 8d. to 81d.; hams, Isl 2ld. to Is. 3d.; 
cooked, Is. 41d. per lb. I^ard, bulk, 5d. to 51d.; prints, 6d. to 61d. per lb. 

AJiMONDS.—O wing to there being an eager demand both locally and interstates 
prices for almonds firmed during the month, and stocks were cleared readily from week 
to week. The quantities held by growers are now considerably depleted, and values 
are likely to be maintained at:--Boftshells and Brandis, 91d. to lOld.; hardshells, 
54fl. to old.; kernels, Is. lOd. to la. lid. per lb. 

Honey. —There was no improvement recorded in the demand for honey, although 
the quality of the consignments was quite satisfactory. Heavy stocks are still held 
by wholesalers, and the market continues depressed at;—Prime c|uality ^lear extracted, 
^d. to 2|d. per lb.; lower grades, Id. to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax.—‘C onsignments of bees^vax sold readily as received, and values were un- 
chajiged, being Is. 31d, to Is. 4ld. per lb., according to quality. 

]^VE Poultry.—A uction sales are held every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday at our sale rooms, which are in every way the best equip]>ed in the State. The 
feature of the markets through October was the strong demand which resulted be<*au>e 
of the shorter supplies. However, it is expected that this month there will be an 
improvement in quantities on account of the shortening of the egg season, and farmers 
will be auitting their fowls. We advise consigning. Orates loaned free on application. 
The following are prices realised:—Prime roosters, 4s. to .5s.; nice-conditioned 
eoeberels, 38. 4d. to 3s. 13d.; fair-conditioned cockerels, 28. 6d. to 3 b. 3d.; chickens, 
lower. Heavyweight hens, 2s. 8d. to 3s. 4d.; medium hens, 28. to 2s. 7d; light hens, 
Is. 7d. to 28.; couple of pens of weedy sorts lower. Prime young muecovy drakes, 
48. 3d. to 58. 6d.; young muscoA-y ducks, 2s. 8d. t(V 3*;. 4d.; ordinary ducks, Is. 3d. to 
2b. 8 d.; ducklings lower. Geese, 28. 6d. to 48 .; goslings lower. Turfteys, good to prime 
condition, 8id. to lO^d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition^ 7d. to 8d. per lb. 
live weight; turkeys, poor and crooked breasted, lower. Pigeons, fid. each. 

Potatoes.—^N ew season’s, 13 b. per cwt, 

OmoNS.—New season’s, 9b. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following hguroB, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological IX'partmeni, 
show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of and to the end of October, 1986, 
also the average precipitation for October, and the average annual rainfall. 



Fab Nobth 
Oodnadatta .... 

Marree. 

Farina. 

Copley. 

Beltana. 

’Rlinnin.i) . 

Hookina . 

Hawker. 

Wilson. 

Gordon . 

Quom . 

Port Augusta.... 

Bruce. 

Hammond. 

Wilmington .... 

Willowie . 

Melrose . 

Booleroo Centre 
Port Qermein ... 

Wirrabara. 

Appila. 

Cradock. 

Carrieton. 

Johnbuig . 

Euielia . 

Onoroo. 

Nadcara . 

Black Rock. 

Oodlawina. 

Peterborough.... 
Yongala. 


Yunu . 

Waukaiinga .... 


AND Uppeb Nobtb. 
0*85 0*43 3*90 

0*63 0*47 4*01 

1*03 0*50 4*06 

0*41 0*48 2*94 

0*24 0*63 2*69 

0*68 0*77 .3*77 

0*79 0*59 3*69 

1*03 0*79 6*10 

1*47 0*87 5*43 

1*44 0*77 4*96 

8*16 MO 8*52 

1*96 0*84 8*07 

2*41 0*79 6-78 

2*42 0*96 7*26 

2*42 1*47 10*74 

1*46 1*00 7*20 

3*06 2*00 18*13 

1*94 1*32 10*52 

2*19 Ml 9*49 

2*83 1*66 14*60 

2*17 1*29 12*34 

1*80 0*86 .5*13 

1*24 0*96 7*05 

2*02 0*86 6*41 

1*96 0*99 6*79 

1*47 1*09 7*74 

1*77 0*72 6*73 

1*24 1*01 7*01 

1*35 0*67 6*06 

1*41 M2 8*33 

1*69 1*25 10*41 

Nobtb-East. 


Gockbum .. 
Broken Hill, 
N.S.W. .. 


Port Pirie. 2*25 

Port Broughton. 2*.)9 

Bute. 2*48 

Laura. 2*67 

Oaltowie . 2*34 

Jamestown. 2*81 

Gladstone. 3*07 

Okystal Brook ... 3*34 

Georgetown .... 2*56 

Narridy. 2*66 


.. I 1*56 I 0*78 
Lowbr North. 
,. 2*25 1*22 

2*.39 1*20 

. 2*48 1*36 

. 2*67 1*70 

, 2*34 1*53 

. 2*81 1*60 


riamciy 

Re^ 


Gnlna^ .., 
Yadm ... 
Koohipga . 
Snowtown 


Lower I 

Brinkworth. 

Blyth. 

Clare . 

liintaro .. 

Watervale. 

Auburn ........ 

Hoyleton ....... 

Balaklava. 

Port Wak^eld .. 

Terowie. 

Yarcowie. 

HaUett. 

Mount Bryan.... 

Kooringa. 

FarreirsFlat ... 

West 

BCanoora . 

Saddleworth .... 

Marrabel. 

Riverton. 

Tarlee . 

Stockport . 

Hamley Bridge . 

Kapunda . 

Freeling. 

Greenock. 

Truro ... 

Stockwi^ . 

Nuriootpa. 

Angaston. 

Tanunda. 

I^dooh. 

Williamstown ... 


con/tr/tied. 
1*35 I 14*57 


2*16 20*46 
1*61 1503 


or Murray ^ 
2*51 I 1*77 


Adelaide Plains. 


Roeeworthy .... 2*19 1*67 17*( 

Gawler... 2*50 1*73 17*J 

Two Walk. 2*03 1*40 17*£ 

Virgmia. 1*68 1-48 16*£ 

Smitbfield. 2*11 1*56 17-2 

Salisbury. 1*46 1*58 16*6 

Adelaide . 2*63 1-72 21*3 

Glen Osmond.... 2*50 2* 13 24* 1 

Magill . 2*29 1*97 23*4 

Mount IiOety Ranges. 
TeatieeGuUy ... 2*13 2*14 23*8 

Stirling West ... 3*96 3*73 47*6 

Uraidla . 2*50 .3 34 37*4 

Clarendon. 2*79 2*61 32*3 

Happy Val’y Res. 2 48 - 24 3 

MorphettVale .. 2*63 1*84 22*0 

Noarlunga. 2 * 6 ] i*60 20*0 

Wilhinga. 2*53 2*14 23*3 

Aidinga. 2*69 1*56 18*7 
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RAINFALL- ctmikmtd. 



Uomt Loirr Raitoib— eonHnued. 

Ujpoon .I 3*47 I 2*18 34*21 

IkmiB^Alby ... 3-94 — 31*27 


Luauii VAlkj .. 

Ta&lMliilft. 

Mwit Oonipa«t 
Moant PlBMiuit. 

Bbdwood . 

Owmoh* .... 

imbrnkRei... 

TweadTftle. 

Wooddda . 

AaOiMda. 

Rainie. 

Ibmnt Barker . 

Xohanga . 

Mkooleefield ... 

MmmIows. 

Bfentthalbjn ... 


2*38 23*67 
2*48 25*57 


3*04 34*37 
1*72 20*45 


Mubkat Flats aho Vallby 


Heninffie. 1*77 

miang. 1*32 1*31 11*55 

Lanf^ome’s Ck. • 1*93 1*37 13*92 

Wemngton. 1*96 1*36 13*63 

Taflem Bend .... 1*97 1*46 14*27 

Ifonaj Brid^ .. 1*67 1*28 ]1*25 

Callkigtoii. 1*94 1*34 12*99 

Manniim . 1*74 1*03 11*15 

Falmer. 1*96 1*45 15*54 

Sedan. 1*48 1*13 9*01 

Swan Reaoh. 1*02 0*99 8*64 

Bianohetown ... 1*48 1*07 7*54 

Bndimda. 1*60 1*54 15*01 

Pt.Paes. 1*85 1*48 15*17 

Sutherlands _ MS 0*99 6*61 

. 1*30 0*91 5*83 

. 1*21 0*92 6*88 

Comer 1*11 0*95 5*02 

. 1*03 1*03 6*65 

. 0*98 0*92 7*08 

. 1*04 1*07 7*43 

West of Sfbbobb's Gulf 

. 2*59 0*69 13*18 

. 1*79 0*59 13*45 

Say ... 1*35 0*83 11*62 

. 1*92 0*83 12*64 

. 1*79 0*99 12*63 


Mocsan 

Waueiie 


Orerhuid Comer 

Lozton . 

Berri . 

Renmark. 


Bnda. 2*59 

KuBarbor . 1*79 

Fow]er*sBay ... 1*35 

Fsnong . 1*92 

Koonibba . 1*79 

Denial Bay. 1*99 

Oednna . 2*15 

Smoky Bay. 1*42 

Wimula . 1*35 

Streaky Bay .... 1*53 

Ghandada. 1*33 

Ifinnipa. 2*8] 

Kyancutta . 3*79 

Fkiia . 1-51 

PnrtEUiiton ... 1*55 

Look. 3*06 

Jfount Hope .... 1*12 

Yeelanna. 1*51 

Onmnins. 1*50 

Port Unooln .... 2*25 

!DiiBby . 2*48 

Dnsama. 2*82 

FbciNefll. 3*44 


station. For Av'ge. To end AnnSSl 
Oct., for Oct. Bala* 

19S6. Oct 1985. fak. 


I I ■ i 

Wbst of Bfbiiobb’s Gulf— eoRltaiied. 

Amo Bay . 3*56 M8 14*30 12*66 

Rndall. 2*27 0*99 1419 12*64 

deve. 3*15 1*31 17*38 14*88 

Cowell. 2*35 Ml 9*43 ll*o7 

Ifiltalie. 2*27 1*30 14*43 18*67 

Mangalo . 1*91 1*23 12*24 13-91 

Darke's Peak ... 2*17 1*25 16*63 16*18 

Kimba. 2*61 0*96 12*90 11*88 


Watlaroo ... 
Kadina .... 
Ifoonta .... 
Paskeirilie... 
Maitland.... 
Ardrossan... 
Port Victoria 
Cunmmnlka 
Minlaton.... 
Port Vincent 
Brentwood . 
Stansbury .. 
Warooka ... 
Yorketown . 


Yobkb Pbbxmsula. 


1*36 16*39 
1*46 15*60 


Edithboi^.I 1*95 { 


Cape Borda ... 
Kingsoote .... 
Penneshaw ... 
Viotor Harbour 
PortBUiot ... 
Goolwa . 


South akd South-East. 


CopeyiUe. 0*95 

Claypans. 1-21 

Merioah.. 0*74 

Alawoona 0*83 

Caliph .. 0*83 

Mindarie. 1*09 

Sandalwood .... 1-42 

Karoonda . 1*88 

Pinnaroo. 1*34 


Parilla. 1*40 

Lameroo. 1*52 

Parrakie . 1*32 

Geranium . 1*10 

Peake. 2*03 

Cooke’s Plains .. 1*49 

Coomandook.... 1*69 

Coonalpyn. 3*05 

Tintinara. 3*12 

Keith. 1*52 

Bordertown .... 0*85 

Wolseley. 0*95 

Franoes......... 0*89 

Navaooorte. 1*07 

Penok. 1*04 

Luoiadafo . 1*38 


Bdbe ...• 
Beaohport 
MBMoeiit . 


2*04 22*31 
2*81 22*14 
1*96 26*31 
1*76 22*39 


Moimt Ckuftbier* • 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 



Dates or 
Report Meetings, 
on 

Page.-—I- 

Dee. Jan. 


Adelaide .... 
Alawoona ... 

Aldlnga.. 

AUi^ale East 


Angaston . 

Apoila-Yarrowie 

Arthiiiton . 

Ashbounie. 

Auburn Women's 


Balaklava . 

¥U.lhsLnn*h . 

Balhannah Women's. 

Balombah. 

Balnmbah Women's . 

Baimera . 

Baroota. 

Beetaloo Valley . 

Beetaloo Valley Women's 

Belalle Womeirs . 

Belvldere. 

Beni. 

Blackheath . 

Black Bock. 

Black Springs. 

Blackwood . 

Bloek B. 

Blyth. 

Booborowle. 

Booleroo Centre... 

Boolgun. 

Boor's Plains . 

Boor's Plains Women's ... 

Brentwood . 

Brtaipton Lake . 

Brinkley . 

Brownlow . 

Bndianan .. 

Bnndaleer SpibaigB . 

Bute. 

Butler ... 


Calca. 

CaUph . 

Carey's Oully. 

Chandada . 

Chapman's Bote .... 

Ghana . 

Cherry Gardens . 

ChUpod^eBock .... 

dare Women's. 

daiendon . 

Collie . 

Coomandook. 

Coonalpyn.. • • • 

Coonalpyn Women's 

Cooiuwana .. 

Coonawarra Women a. 

^mmlns. 

Cungena . 

Cuneney Creek. 


Xurella. 

Burella Women's. 


Ftaudia .. 
Fmnees . 
FrayvUle 


GawlerBhrer . 

Georgetown Women's. 
Gladstone 


Gladstone Women's , 

Goode . 

Goode Women's .... 

Green Patch. 

Greenock . 

Gumeracha . 


Hanson . 

Hartley . 

Hilltown . 

HIndmarsh Island . 

Hope Forest. 

Hope Forest Women's ... 

Inman Valley. 


— Jamestown .. 

18 Jervols.. 

6 

n Kalangadoo. 

14 Halangadoo Women's .... 

Kangarttla Women's. 

Kannl. 

Barte .... 

Karte Women's.... 

A KeUy . 

18 KIKI . 

^ Ellkerran. 

24 Boolunga. 

6 Boonunga. 


Bopplo.... 
Bnlkawlrra. 
Ryancntta . 
BybyboUte 


6 I BybyboUte Women's .... 

8 I Lameroo . 

n I Laura... 

l#aura Bay. 

. Laura Bay Women's. 

16 I Lenswood and Forest Bange 

Light's Pass . 

LIpson . 

Lone Gum and Monash ... 

Lone Pine. 

Longwood. 

Lyndobb . 

MacQiUlvray. 

McLaren Flat. 

McLaren Flat Women's .. 

Maltee. 

Maltee Women's . 

Mangalo. 

Mangalo Women's. 

Marama. 

MhMIg . 

Mimoent . 

MllUcent Women's. 

IS I Monarto South.. 

I Monarto South Women's . 

Moorlands. 

Moorook . 

Morchard. 

Morchard Women's. 

Mount Barker. 

Mount Bryan . 

Mount Compass ... 

Mount Gambler . 

Mount Hope. 

Mount Pleasant . 

. Mudamuckla. 

14 I Mudamuckla Women's.... 


666 — 

• 7 

666 10 

formal 0 

666 — 

• 10 


• 6 

666 6 

676 — 


666 B 

• 27 

676 — 

666 7 
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IdlfBKAL OS' 


19S6. 


mDBZ TO BUKBAV BSPOKTil—eoMitKMtf. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

1 Dates of 

1 Meetings. 

j 

Branch. 

1 

' Report 
on 

Page. 

Dat 

Mee 

.es uf 

tings. 

1 Dec. 

i Jail. 

Dec. 

Jan. 




i 

Bnowtown. 

• 

18 

10 

Mundalla Women's. 

576 

12 

i 0 

Snowtown Women's . 

676 

5 

_2 

Murray Bridge . 

• 

— 


South Kllkerran. 

— 

2 


Murraytown . 

Mypolonga . 

r>64 

• 

— 

j z 

Bprington . 

Stanley Flat . 

• 

* 

4 

16 

20 

Myponga. 

a 

10 

16 

Stock^rt ... 

505 

— 

— 

Mvponga Womcn'^. 

.576 

12 

I 16 

Stratbalbyn. 

* 

11 

6 





Sutherlands. 

565 


B 

Nantawarra. 

— 

5 

0 





Narildy . 

565 

— 

B 

Tautanoola. 

565 

7 

4 

Narrldy Women's. 

576 

— 


Tantonoola Women's .... 

576 

4 


Narrung. 

* 

— 

- 

Taplan. 

; 

3 

B 

Nelshaby. 

— 

— 


Taplan Women's . 

• 

— 

— 

Nelshaby Women's . 


— 

—- 

Taragoro . 


5 

9 

Kfinjlkomplta. 

lormuJ 

6 

0 

Tarlee... 

• 



Xunkert . 

* 

5 

y 

Tatlara. 

m 

— 






Tintlnara . 

m 

— 


O'Loughlin . 

m 

0 

13 

Truro. 

665 

R 

B 

. 0*T^iighltfi WnnnAn*it . , . . . 

670 



Tweedvale .. 

666 

10 

16 

Owen . 

565 

0 

18 

Tweedvale Women's. 

* 

16 

20 

Palabie. 

• 

, , 


Dngatra. 

* 

_ 

_ 

Parllla . 

• 

17 

21 

Up^ Wakefield . 

«> 

— 

— 

ParlUa Women's. 

* 

18 

16 





Parllla Well. 

« 

0 

6 

Wallala . 

• 

11 

S 

Parllla Well Women's .... 


31 

28 

Wandearah. 

566 

10 

! 7 

Parrakle. 

« 

— 


Warcowie . 

665 

10 

1 7 

Panalde Women's. 

676 

31 

28 

Warcowie Women's. < 

576 



PaakeviUe .t-t-- 

666 

10 

7 

Wartamboo. 

566 

10 

1 31 

Penola. 

566 

7 

4 

Warramboo Women's. 

• 



Peoola Women's . 

676 

_ 

«... 

Wasleys. 

565 

1? 

*0 

Penwortham.. 

666 

4 

8 

Wasleys Women's . 

576 


2 

Petlna . 

• 

28 

26 

Watervale... 

• 

16 

20 

Plnbong. 

666 



Weavers. 


0 

IS 

Pinbong Women's . 

PliikavmUiiiile ...._,.. 

• 

• 

— 

— 

Wepowle. 

Wepowie Women's . 


0 1 

6 

Plnnaroo . 

• 

_ 


Wlutwarta. 

566 

i r 

20 

Pinnaroo Women's .. 

676 

6 

30 

Wilkawatt Women's. 

s 


21 

Port BUiot. 

• 



Wflliamstown.. 

565 



Pygery. 

566 

10 

7 

WIlUamstown Women's .. 


4 

1 — 

Pygery Women's . 

* 

17 

14 

WUlowle . 

• 

28 

27 





Wilmington .. 

666 

17 

21 

Ita-mnn. 

563 

0 

6 

WUmlnston Women's. 

676 

B 

K 

Bjidhill. 

666 

B 

B 

Wirrabaia. 

• 




• 

7 

4 

Wirrabara Women's ..... 

576 

10 

16 

. 

Bendelsham Women's .... 

576 



WIiTlUa . 

• 

7 

R 

Benmsrk. 

• 


..i. 

Wirrilla Women's. 

• 

6 

2 

Blvertou . 

* 

0 

13 

WolBcley . 

* 

14 

B 

Koberts and Yerran. 

* 

>— 

>— 

Wudinna. 

• 


— 

Bosedale . 

566 







Boseworthy. 

* 

— 

_ 

Yadnarle. 

• 

10 

7 





Yandlah. 

566 

13 

10 


* 

6 

10 

Yeelanna. 

* 

4 

8 


672 

3 

7 

Yonngbuiband. 

* 




660 

7 

4 

Yunm. 

566 






ml 

Yurgo.. 

* 

_ 

— 



10 

M 

Yurgo Women's. 


1 



* Ko report received dnriqg the month of October, b In lecem. 

If dates do not appear above, Seoretaiies are requested to advise the Qeneral Secretary of details of 
Branch programmes, or or the regular night of meeting, #.g. Srd Monday m month. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Jfiwery produeer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportuni^ 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

[The new Burean snbseriptlen rate of 8s. per annua, which was reeommended at 
the less Oongress, applies to all members as from August let, 1084, with the 
following oseeptions:—^Ltfe Members, Branch 8eerataries, and members who reside 
in the same house as (a) a Xdfe Member, or (b) a Branch Becretarp, or (e) a 
snbserlbing member. Subject to the foregoing ezeeptions, new members Jolnlag 
during the months of July to December will pay Ss. per annum, and those Joining 
during the months of January to June Is. for that period and Ss. for each 
succeeding year. Subscriptions must accompany the nomination forms unless the 
nominee is exempt.] 


MEN’S BRANCHES. 

LIFE MEIXBEBSBIP OF THE AaSlOTrETHBAL BXnEtBAH. 

At the meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture, held on 30th October, the 
honour of Info Membership of the Agricultural Bureau was conferred on Messrs. P. R. 
Parker (Butler), J. Mclnemey, H. 0. Mills, O. E. Longbottom (Riverton), S. Shepherd 
(Kybybolite), and J. H. Vigar (Mount Hope), in recognition of 20 years’ association 
with the Agricultural Bureau. 


XTNPBODUOTIVB BAND OH THE BIiOOK. 

At a meeting of the Bamco Branch on 9th September, Mir. E. Borroughs read the 
following paper:—On most blocks there are patches not in airway subject to seepage 
which are principallv planted to vines which do not thrive. These patches grow weeds 
and cover crops well. The top soil appears to be all right, but the subsoil appears to 
he poor. Various manures have l^n tried on those patches, but they make no 
appreciable difference. The vines become weaker in growth, the butts are cracked by 
the sun, and eventually they provide a harbour for white ants. It is considered to be 
due to salt trouble by some experts, who recommend irrigating under the vines and 
numerous furrows between them, thus wetting as much as possible of the ground sur¬ 
face and pushing the salt down. This wag tnod on a })atch of currants, which appear 
to have improved in growth, but as it has only been tried during the last 12 months, 
it is not long enough to prove if the method is worth while. Trees, orange or apricot, 
stsem to do well in this type of soil for a time at least, but how long they will continue 
to thrive it is hard to say. These ^tches could be planted with lucerne; it does well, 
is good stock fodder, and should improve the soil for future planting. Any spare 
lucerne can be used as humus and buried in the middle furrow. If the ground is 
planted with trees, a strip of lucerne can oe put along the centre of the row. Narrow 
beds of lucerne can be flooded quicJdy, and it does not require much grading. (Secre¬ 
tary, J. J. Odgers.) 


FAUiOWlHa. 

At a meeting of the Brimpton Lake Branch held on 22nd August, Mr. M. Aiken- 
head read the following paper:— 

To get the best results from cereals the crop idiould be sown on bare fallow. 
Although some good crops have been got from ploughed-up grass land, it pays to 
fallow in nine seasons out of ten. Fallowing conserves the moisture from the winter 
rains previous to seeding. As much as 4in. of rain can be carried forward from the 
year before for the benefit of the young crop by careful fallowing. The rain pene¬ 
trates to the subsoil and evaporates during the summer, but evaporation can be 
retarded to a certain extent if the surface is kept loose. Fallow also enables the 
fkrmer to put in his crop at the proper time, and whenever favourable conditions 
occur. The mouldboard plough is preferable for fallowing, because it leaves a level 
bed and will get rid of stumps more quickly'than the disc. A good disc may be used, if 
there is too much rubbish for a foot plough. There is no hard and fast rule as to 
the depth of ploughing—2 flo 2^in. is deep enough in heavy ground and less in 
sand. Fallowing Aould be commenced as soon ns possible after seeding. Early 
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fallowing conserves the inaximiim of moisture. One disadvantage of early fallow 
with certain classes of land is that it sets hard with the heavy rains. Fallow 
^onld be harrowed about a fortnight after ploughing to break up the plough-furrows 
and cover any weeds that have not been properly covered when ploughing. The 
fallow should bo cultivated soon afterwards to kill any weeds that may survive; also 
to loosen the surface. However, it is not wise to work any soil when it is too dry— 
it is supposed to encourage take-all. This is where sheep are an advantage on 
fallow. Should the ground become too dry to cultivate, sheep can be put on to 
keep the weeds in clieck imtil such time as the fallow can be worked, !^rther, 
it may not be wise to work the fallow when <lry; but sliould it still continue to 
keep dry, it is better to work it than not at all. The type of implement to use 
for cultivating is important. The best implements are harrows, skim plough, spring 
tine and rigid tine cultivators. The number of times the implements should be 
used is governed by the number of useful rains and the amount of weeds developed. 
Where possible after summer rains cultivate the fallow. Many fallows are worked 
well up to a point and then let go. (Secretary, P. H. Wagner.) 

BABLEY. 

The following paper iby Mr. N. Scholz was the .subject of a meeting of the 
Murraytown Branch held on September 7th:— 

With the present low price ruling for wheat, naturally every farmer is alert to 
e;Kploit every possible avenue whereby additional iucome may be derived. Barl^ 
is a cereal that can be grown with advantage to the farmer in wet to moderate 
rainfall aroa^ and the crop can be utilised either as a green fodder or as grain. 

Types of Swrley .—There are two distinct types of barley: Cape or six-row barley, 
whi^ is recommended for grazing, and is also capable of returning a very hi^ 
yidd of grain; and mnltii^ or two-row barley, which is used more extensively for 
malting purposes. There is another type known as skinless, which is noted for its 
drought-resistant qualities, but as its characteritics are sin^ar to Cape, I have 
included it under that heading. 

The Seed Bed .—^Barley is an ideal stubble cereal, and I would recommend its 
sowing on stubble land after a crop of wheat. The stubble should be worked fairly 
deeply, preferably with a rigid tine cultivator, because barley, unlike wheat, does 
not require a Arm seed-bed. The surface-feeding habits of barley roots require a fairly 
loose seed-bed worked down to a fine tilth and free from clods. 

Piehlinff .—^Barley is particularly liable to smut—loose and covered smut. It can 
be pickled in the some way as wheat, but if wet pickled it requires longer immersion, 
and if possible it should be sown under moist conditions, as it will^l^ less subject 
to smut. 

Sowing .—Barley should be seeded at the rate of a bushel to the acre, and 80 to 
901bs. of super, and a little sulphate of ammonia can be used with advantage, par- 
tieularly if the crop is intended for grazing. The time of sowing depends on what 
the crop is required for. If solely for grain, it is better to delay sowing until the 
latter end of seeding, because barley has a shorter growing period and will mature 
under very dry conditions where wheat and oats will pinch and shrivel. If intended 
for grazing it should be sown early in the season. It can be grazed until August 
and will then be capable of giving a good return of grain. It can be harrowed with 
advantage when grazing is completed and then left to grow for groin. Malting 
barley is not recommended for grazing purposes. It does not recover as quickly as 
Qape after grazing, but it is recommended for its very high yidding and feeding 
quwties os grain. 

Barvesting .—^Harveerting is not as difiteult a matter as it is made out to be. The 
esep should be dead ripe and the comb of the header shordd be opened out a little. 
A little tail left on the seed is desirable, especially in the case of malting barley. 
Sometimes it is necessary to remove some of the concaves for harvesting malting 
or two-rowed barley. A header makes a much better job than a stripper-harvester. 

Advonioges and Uses of Boriey.“-—Barley as a green fodder is to be preferred to 
wheat or oats because it is much quicker growing, more palatable to stock, responds 
quickly to rain, can hold its own with weeds, and is capable of maturing normally 
under dry spring conditions. As a grain its commercial value is higher than oats. 
It is capable of giving a higher yield per acre than oats, and its digestible nutrients 
88 a grain compare favourably with oats:—-Barley: crude protein 6.0, fat 1.8, nitrogen 
69.7, fibre 1.4, starch equivalent 78.7; oats: crude protein 7.6, fat 4.2, nitrogen extracts 
46.2, fibre 3.7, starch equivalent 62.7. Bariev dan be used as a green f^der for all 
stock, for ensilage, and grain for pigs. It is ideal for beconers (with skim milk), 
for working horses at the rate of 41b. per horse per day, and for sheep. When 
crushed it is recomm^ided for feeding milking cows. Barley* is of more value to 
the fanner than oats. (Secretary, B. B. Pitman.) 
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OTHER REPORTS HBCEI\"RD. 


Branch. | Date of , Attendance. Subject. Secretary. 

' Meeting. 


iSchjtii-Eastkrn District. 

Mtmdalla. ]8/10/35 10 . Congress Delegates'Report i .A. Ross 

Mundalla. 24/10/35 21 , Woolclassing-^. A. A. Ross 

' (joddard 

Allandale East . 10/10/35' 13 Congress Delegates’Report 11. T. Laslett 

Penola . ! 22/10/35 ' 6 \ 0>ngr(‘88 Delegates’Report, F. W. Hinze 

Tantanoola _ i 12/10/35 11 ' fVingress Delegates’Repr»rt L. .T C. OslH>rne 

I “ Dairy Produce’’--li. 

' I Medhiirst 

Mount (lambier 1 6/9/35 Ih ' “ KtHider Conservation '— •!. K. Morphett 

1 ■ A. (’. MacMillan 


Upper North District. 

Appila . I 4/10/35 . 13 . Report of Booleroo Con- E, H. Wurst 

ferorice—^T. A. Lange 

Yandiah. 11/10/35 9 ■ Crop InsjH^ction . E. C. Keller 

Baroota. 14/10/35 * 13 ' Congress Delegates* Report! E. W. Hulster 

Warcowie . 8/10/35 j 8 ' Congress Delegates* Report | A. F. Orossman 

Wilmington- 8/10/35 14 ' Congress Delegates'Report; Chas. Colo 

j ' I ‘‘ The Bushman's Com- ' 

, I pass”—J.J. 

I ^ ]4^-)dysta('h * 

Fk>olerof> Centre. ! 27/9/35 | 9 | ” Power Farming ”—J. B, J. J. McCarthy 

1 . Reddle 


Wandearah. 

1 24/9/35 1 

Redhill. 

1/10/36 ! 

Narridy . 

6/10/36 1 

Hilltown . 

4/10/36 1 

Narridy . 

28/10/35 

Jamestoum _ 

30/9/36 1 

Blylh. 

2/9/35 

Blyth. 

13/9/36 

Greenock. 

23/9/35 

Owen . 

7/10/35 

Penwortham ... 

28/8/36 

Penwortham ... 

26/9/36 

Truro. 

23/9/36 

Truro. 1 

21/10/36 

Wasleys. 

10/10/35 

Wasleys. 

24/10/35 

Alma . 

8/10/.36 

Rosedale . 

22/10/36 

Hajison . 

26/10/36 

Hanson . 

8/10/36 

Stockport . 

11/10/36 

Koonunga. 

9/10/36 

Light’s Pass ... 

7/10/36 

Whitwarta. 

30/9/36 

.Whitwarta. 

22/10/36 

Sutherlands .... 

3/10/36 

Lone Pine. 

16/9/35 

Williamstown,.. 

11/10/36 


Mil) North District. 

20 : (’ongpess Delegates’ Report, L. A. Jacobs 

5 Congress Delegates’ lieport, L. Harris 

18 I Congress Delegates* Report; J. Klingner 

19 i Inaugural Meeting. I L. J. Harvey 

36 j Address—W, J. Spatlord J. Klingner 

15 ' Homestead Meeting at R. B. Phillitis 

W. E. Synionds* 
property 


ix)W£R North District. 

— ! Social. Address—W. J. 

‘ Spaiford 

— I Woolclassing Demonstra- 

I tion—C. A. Goddard 

25 i Woolclassing Demonstra- 

j tion—C. A. Goddard 

19 Address—^M. W\ Airtl ... 

15 Formal BusineBS. 

10 Address—^D. Martin .... 

— ” Farming in Western 

Australia **—^Rev. W. 
Catterall 

8 Formal Business. 

23 Addresses . 

12 Congress Delegates’ Report 

10 Address—W. J. Marsh man 

11 Address—C. F. Anderson 

20 Tour of District . 

11 Congress iHdcgates* Report 

9 Congress Delegates* Report 

8 Congress Delegates’ Report 

19 Congress Delegates* Report 

17 Congress Delegates’ Re|>ort 

14 Papers from Journal .... 

10 Exhibit Evening . 

20 Discussion. 

10 Woolclassing—C. A. 

Goddard 


. R. H. Eime 

K. R. Eime 

J A. A. Schubert 

A. W. Helps 
I A. R. Jexmer 
A. R. Jenner 
> L. S. Davis 

L. S. Davis 
C. R. Currie 
C. R. Currie 

E. H. Drescher 
W. E. George 

M. de N. Lucas 
M. de N. Lucas 
R. V. Koch 

H. Mibus 
C. A. Verrall 

F. d. G. CoUins 
■ F. J. G. Collins 
j L. B. Doecke 

T. Fromm 
W. R. Parmenter 












































Other Abfobits Hscs]TSD<-«on<»ntteef. 


Branch. 

! Date of 
j Meeting. 

1 

j Attendance. 

1 

1 Subject. 

1 

1 Secretary. 

Boor’s Plains .. 

10/10'36 

I 1 

Yorks Peninsula District. 

1 68 1 Field Day . I 

S. G. Chynoweth 

PaskeviUe . 

17/10/35 

15 

1 Congress Del^ates* Report 

J. Prouse 

Brentwood .... 

5/9/35 

62 

Delate with Minlaton 

J. H. Boundy 

Brentwood .... 

14/10/36 

8 

Literaiy Society 
Discussion. 

J. H. Boundy 

Arthiirton . 

26/9/35 

28 

Pasture Improvement ” 

T. H. Hewlett 




—^A. B. Ferguson and 

O. D. Jericho 



Westebh Distriot. 


Miltalie . 28/9/35 19 Congress Delegates* Report S. D. Ramsey 

Mount Hope_ 1/10/36 12 Question Box . J. L. Vigar 

Pinb^. 5/10/35 15 Paper from Jmmal . D. O. Scholz 

Pinbong. 7/9/35 15 P^per from Joumal . D. 0. Soholz 

Qieen Patch ... 10/10/35 18 Address—H. D. Adams . C. J. Whillas 

Maltee . 10/10/35 12 Address—A. Edson. B. Schwarz 

Kelly . 12/10/35 20 AdcHess—^W. J. Spafford F. R. Hlman 

Koppio. 11/9/36 11 “ Care of Wool **—D. O. M. T. Gardner 

Barlowe 

Koppio. 14/10/36 13 Congress Delegates’ Report M* T. Gardner 

Brimpton Lake . 10/10/36 13 Congress Delegates* Report P. H. Wagner 

“ Food for the Wheat 
Plant ”—^E. R. Wannan 

Wairamboo .... 11/10/35 5 Congress Delegates’Report H. F. Chilman 

Warramboo .... 6/9/36 — Discussion—Congress •.. H. F. Chilman 

Goode. 16/10/36 11 Congress Del^ates’Report B. A. Linke 

Brimpton Lake . 9/9/35 15 Discussion—(ingress ... P. H. Wagner 

Pygery. 24/9/36 — Discussion—^Dipping Sheep A. Day 

Pygery. 8/10/35 11 “ Our Dairy Cows ”—^R. A. Day 

Woodmp 

Laura Bay. 8/10/35 18 Congress Dslegates’Report P. S. Morrison 

Eastern Dzstbict. 

Karte. 11/9/35 32 Discussion. M. E. Small 

Karte. 16/10/35 23 Congress Delegates’Report M. E. Small 

Chapman Bore.. 9/9/35 16 ” Care of Machinery ”— J. P. KroUig 

Secretary 

Chapman Boro.. 9/10/35 14 Social Evening. J. P. KroUig 

Coomandook ... 28/10/35 15 Woololassing—D, Dans> W. R. Trestrail 

more 

l^meroo . 25/10/35 11 ** Pigs and their Manage- A. G. Potter 

ment R. C. Pooock 

Berri. 14/10/35 1 13 Congress Delegates* Report E. J. R. Johnson 

Sovth and Hills Distriot. 

MUang . 27/9/35 18 AddioBs--C. A. Goddard L. E. YeUand 

Blacl^eath .... 26/9/35 7 Items of Interest . E. H. Paech 

Yundi. 26/9/35 — ” Rearing Pigs and Calves ” T. R. Smart 

—^H. Peters 

Inman Valley... 26/9/35 16 Address—^Dr. Souter .... S. F. Hacklin 

Inman Valley... 24/10/36 21 Addresses—A. M. Fuller S. F. Hacklin 

and H. J. dagger 

Scott’s Bottom . 14/10/35 7 Address—O. Ringyall.... E. L. Atkinson 

Hope Forest .,. 7/10/35 22 ” Poultry ”—^P. WoUaston H. J. Hunter 

Hartley . 11/10/36 14 Address—H. H. Orchard W. J. Brook 

Longwood. 12/10/35 16 • Homestead Mieeting at H. G. Haines 

A. Bone’s property 

Cherry Gardens 12/10/35 14 Homestead Meeting at J. A. R. Stone 

C. Blakely’s mroperty. 

“ Fattening Fowls 
I. Stone 

Blackheath .... 7/10/35 5 Coogress Delegates’Report E. H. Paech 

Monarto South . 19/10/35 21 “ Haymaking ”—H. B. C. F. Altmann 

White 

Tweedvale. 19/9/35 19 ** BMem Methods in the B. Schapel 

_Dairy”—V.Gmr_ 
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FORTY-SKTH ANNUAL CONGRESS—WOMEN’S 
BRANCHES. 

{Contin(ued from page 431.) 

Wednesday, 18th September. 

Moming Session. 

A demonstration on the general handling of a sewing machine and its accessories 
was given by Mr. T. Chandler, of the Singer Sewing Machine Company. 

HERBS, SPICES, AND CONDIMENTS. 

[Mrs. Edith Kidman-.] 

Success in cookery depends to a large extent on the proper use of seasonings 
and flavourings, and greater attention than is usually thought necessary should 
be paid to this point. A certain amount of skill is needed to use different flavour¬ 
ings properly and to judge the exact amount required. No cookery book can 
teach this, as it is impossible to lay down hard and fast rules, but the knowledge 
is not difficult to acquire providedt the tastes of the individual are considered. 
Care should be taken to make food pleasing to the palate. It is a mistake to 
think that simple cookery needs only pepper and salt to make it taste. There 
are many flavourings which may be introduced to relieve the monotony, though 
food with an overdose of seasoning should be avoided. It is always best to use 
it moderately. Whenever possible natural seasonings should be used in preference 
to made-up sauces or other condiments or flavourings. 

Fresh herbs are best, or dried! in small quantities, or dried lemon or orange 
peel are all simple, and do not cost much. The aim with seasoning is to render 
the food more palatable and more appetising to those for whom it is cooked. 

Herbs may be sown in spring or autumn in warm districts. When in full bloom, 
gather and dry in a warm oven and pack away in airtight bottles or tins. The 
roots can be divided and planted out each winter. Thyme, Sage, and Marjoram 
should be in every garden. Mint is generally grown from roots, and thrives best 
in damp places; an old box or tub near a tap is a good idea for mint as it stops 
it from spreading. 

AngeUe B.erh is somewhat similar to Rhubarb in size. The stalks are boiled in 
syrup and candied. They are green in colour, and mostly used for confectionery 
and decoration. It can be also eaten raw like celery, and is cultivated eixtensively 
in China and Japan. 

Garlic belongs to the onion family, and has a very strong smell. Often sufficient 
flavour is gained with cutting a clove of garlic and rubbing the inside of the 
saucepan or salad dish which is to be used. Garlic should; be hung in bundles or 
put in string bags on account of the odour. 

Finely minced Marjoram is a favourite ingredient for different forcemeats. 

Mint is often used for peas or new potatoes, but principally for sauce. 

Nasturtium .—The flowers and leaves of the plant may be used in raw salads 
and sandwiches. The flowers form a dainty garnish to a green salad. The young 
green seeds, which resemble Capers, may be pickled. They will also act as a 
preservative in ordinary pickles. 

Parsley is a valuable herb. It can be used for flavouring or garnishing, and 
may be kept fresh for days in a jar of cold water. Mint may also be kept in this 
way. Parsley may be dried the same as other herbs, but if required for garnishing 
the following method should be adopted:—Choose curly parsley, wash and divide 
into small sprays, place in a wire basket, and plunge into a saucepan of boiling 
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salted water. Leave for one minute, then spread out on a paper or rack to dry. 
Store in a wide-mouth 1>ottle. When wanted soak the required amount in warm 
water a minute or so and shake out for use. 

Sage belongs to the Mint family, and it is used mostly in forcemeats, stuffing 
for poultry and pork. 

Shallot is a small member of the onion family, and is used where a mild flavour 
of onion is desired. 

Thyme is a very old favourite used in nearly all forcemeats. 

Mustard is made from seeds of Mustard plants. If a mild flavour is desired, 
mix with milk or cream instead of water. Mustard should be prepared in small 
quantities as it deteriorates. A dessertspoon of Mustard added to the water in 
which corned meat is cooking improves the flavour, especially corned beef, and 
makes it very tender. 

Mustard Sauce ,—Large i cup of the liquid in which coined beef has been boiled, 
i cup vinegar, 1 tablespoon mustard, 1 egg, 3 dessertspoons sugar. Mix egg, 
mustard, and sugar together, add i cup vinegar and i cup liquor. Stand on side 
of stove until hot without boiling. Serve with either hot or cold corned beef. 

Horse Badish is used principally as a condiment. It is very stimulating, and 
has a strong, acrid taste. When made into a sauce is the correct accompaniment 
for roast be^. 

mPlOBB. 

Spices are derived from fruit, seeds, and the bark or roots of various plants. 
They are used to impart flavour and improve the taste of dishes. They should be 
kept in airtight tins or a spice chest. 

Allspice is made from the berry of a small Pimento tree which grows in hot 
climates. It imparts the flavour of cinnamon, nutmeg, and cloves, hence the name 
"Allspice.” 

Aniseed is very aromatic, and is used in confectionery and flavouring liquids. 

Capsicum is the name gven to an order of plants such as Chillies, which are 
ground and made into Cayenne Pepper. They are bright red in colour, very pun¬ 
gent and stimulating. To ward off an approaching cold, pour a cup of boiling 
water over four or flve chillies and allow it to steep, then strain off and add the 
juice of half a lemon. The liquid should be taken after meals. 

The Carraway root resembles the carrot in form. The seed is very aromatic, 
and is used for flavourings. 

Cinnamon is the dried inner bark of a small evergreen belonging to the Laurel 
family. Cinnamon bark is closely rolled, and has a pleasant taste. It can be also 
had in ground form, or as Oil of Cinnamon. 

Cloves grow on a tree resembling Myrtle, and is a hot climate plant. The buds 
are red before being dried. They have a powerful fragrant odour, and are used 
to flavour savoury dishes. 

Curry ,—A mixture of various spices Chillies, Coriander, Ginger, Tumeric, &e. 

Ginger .—The underground stem root of the Ginger plant. It can be obtained 
in different forms. 

Nutmeg and Mace .—Nutmeg is the kernel of a fruit tree belonging to hot 
climates, and should be used with caution. Mace is the outer covering of the nut¬ 
meg flattened and dried. 

Pepper .—^Black Pepper is made from grinding the berries just as they are. 
To make White Pepper the dried berries are soaked, the akin removed, the 
seed alone ground. 

Tumeric is obtained from a tuberous plant belonging to the family as 
Ginger which is dried and gi'ound. It has a peculiar odour, and yields a large 
quantity of yellow matter. It is much used in making curry. It is to Tumeric 
that the colour of curry powder is due. 

F^tlla.~The dried fruit or pod of a climbing orchid which grows in the 
tropics. It is very much valued on account of its delicious, aromatic fragranca 
and is largely used in flavouring. 
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is first originated or eopied. Care must be taken, however, to out and join the 
requisite patches to carry out the definite patterns or pictorial effect seleeted. 
Designs must have suitable relation to the objects to be made or partially covered 
with patchwork. They must also be chosen with regard to the materials that the 
worker wishes tx> utilise. 

It is a mistake to mix patches of heavyweight with thin fabrics; the pieces 
should be of average weight throughout the work. Ornamental and durable acces¬ 
sories for the home can be made from patches of coloured leather or from mixing 
them with other suitable materials such as velours or velvet. Floor cushions, 
pouffe and shopping bags are amongst the best articles on which to use leather 
patchwork. A sharp knife and solid boai*d to work on are better than scissors for 
cutting heavy leather. Fine soft leather can be stitched on the sewing machine; 
and heavy leathers, punched with holes very evenly gauged, are thonged together. 
When patches are intended to match each other they must be cut to exactly the 
same size. It is a good plan to make a template out of cardboard,' to guide the 
scissors. Cut the patches larger than the template to allow for turnings, then 
lightly paste pieces of writing paper cut to the exact size of the template to the 
back of the leather or velvet patches in order to ensure even turnings. 

For articles of thin materials such as cushions, evening bags, or dressing gowns, 
scraps of velveteen, ribbon, fioral or plain silk, linen, or cambric are suitable, 
only it is advisable not to mix silk and cotton. 

The velvet cushions of long ago used to be known as crazy work, and the 
cushions were marvellous blends of colour and fabric pieced tc^ther like crazy 
pavements so popular just now^ with faggotting, chain stitch, or feather stitch; 
some were flat and others round, and each small patch was carefully padded with 
cotton wool. 

Oddments of old point lace or any hand-made laces can be arranged on a 
dark background, covered with glass, backed with three-ply wood, and framed to 
make an ornamental and useful tray. 

The 18th century craft of making patchwork pictures from scraps of coloured 
papers has recently been revived. In this work nothing but coloured paper is 
used, each petal, leaf, and flower centre—or if a bird design is used, each feather 
—is cut out separately and pasted on the background, and no drawing is done on 
the paper either before or after it is cut. The most beautiful colours can be 
obtained from using good coloured advertisements and cutting out each tiny 
section from these in the tint required. For making these pictures a sense of 
colour is necessary, accuracy with the scissors, and jdenty of scraps of every con¬ 
ceivable colored papers from cuttings of brown ami blue shopping paper to 
scarlet tea packets, silver paper, and fragments of wall paper. 

This bridge bag (exhibited) is made from scraps of green and black velvet. 
The pieces of cardboard were cut accurately from a template, and) then covered 
with the velvet, allowing iin. for turnings, then top sewn on the wrong side, the 
cardboard being removed when completely surrounded with other covered pieces. To 
allow for straight edges four sides instead of six are joined. The lining and zip 
fastener are fixed in the usual way. The not quite finished cushion cover (ex¬ 
hibited) will show the method) adopted. 

Pretty patchwork quilts can be made for summer use in the nursery from 2yds. 
of white calico for a background, liyds. of coloured cambric out in strips for a 
border, and two linen picture books. Cut the pages from the books, turn the 
edges under, and place to form alternate oblongs or squares of plain calico and 
pictures, stitch with the machine or chain stitch by hand, and add the border. 

Bags made of alternate plain material and floral patchwork 12in. square can be 
filled with scoured wool and top sewn together to make a warm quilt for the 
winter 

The most expensive quilt is the satin, down-filled quilt, nmde with down obtained 
from the Eider duck. Less expensive bat quite soft fillings are cygnet and goose 
down. Kapoc, sheep's wool, and cotton wool are used extensively. The siiteh 
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uMeh holds a Uning padding m place under another material is known as quilting* 
Eider down from the breast and neck of the Eider duck is the softest filling 
known. If using down or feathers the inside of the covers should be soaped or 
waxed to prevent the feathers working through; with cotton wool or sheep’s wool 
this is not necessary. 

A very serviceable quilt can be made from down-proof sat ecu and cai-ded wool. 
Sateen does not slip ofi the bed as easily as satin. 

QTjiLTma. 

The process for this interesting type of quilt (exhibited) is first to make or 
procure a quilting frame 6ft. 6in. long wdtb ends slotted to allow a spacing board 
measuring 2ft. Sin. long to be pushed through; the spacing board having small 
holes about lin. apart evenly spaced with peRs to fit the holes, two for each 
board. 

Tack firmly along one side of eaicti hmg board a length of furniture webbing. 
This is then ready to tack or sew th<‘ cover to. The first step is to join, if net^es- 
aary, boards or shirred pieces to Ihe co\er the correct size required, allowing lin. 
tamings all around. Press carefully all seams or joins, and then on the plain 
edde or top mark design with chalk. Dishes make very good articles for preparing 
a design. A meat dish Avill give*a good shape and size for the centre, then any 
lines be made to conform to a geometrical or unconventional pattern. 

For the beginner it is best to commence witli a simple design. When all the 
lines are chalked on, the sides of both plain and floral sateen (if floral is to be 
used} for under side) with right sides to the outside, must be sewn to one webbing 
and the floral only to the other webbing; then wind up the board with only the 
floral piece on until sufficient is left to work on conveniently. Place the spacing 
boards in the slots, and arrange the pegs to hold the work firmly apart. Next 
fold back the chalked piece and lay on ihe inside of the floral piece the teased 
carded wool, placing a piece of butter muslin over it wherever there is not inuch 
quilting to be done and tack the muslin firmly to the wool. Place the chalked 
piece back over the wool, and pin firmly wherever needed to keep everything in 
place. Now with a fine running stitch and an occasional back stitch proceed with 
the quilting, following carefully the chalked lines. As one part is worked remove 
the pegs, take out the spacing boards, roll up the worked part, and unroll the 
floral under side, then repeat the process. When all the quilting is completed 
fadk flfinly about 2 in. from the edge, and see that the wool is every evenly dis- 
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tribnted at the comers. Turn edges to face, put in a piping to give a professional 
tcmeh, pin and tack thoroughly, then machine strtch very dose to the edge. Work 
about five eydet holes for ventilation, and the quilt is finished. 

For a single bed quilt—^i£ made of one side plain and one side floral—^ds. 
of each 31in. wide are necessary, and will make a quilt 2yds. long and l}yds. wide. 
For a double bed 44yds, of each are needed. 

Whan making a quilt with a contrasting border be sure and mitre the comers 
carefully. When making a feather, down, or kapoe filled quilt the ease is sewn 
to make a large bag with part of one side left open for filling and securdy stitched 
afterwards. It should then be placed quite flat on a large table or bed, or on the 
floor, and the filling arranged as evenly as possible by careful shaking and tap¬ 
ping with the hands. Without disturbing the down, tack along the lines marked 
for quilting, making sure that all the tacking stitdies go right through to tbe 
under side of the case. This is most important, as otherwise, when quilting, the 
depth of the down padding will become uneven, and the appearance of the quUt 
will be spoiled. A thread for tacking in a contrasting colour hdps. 

If the quilting is to be done by hand fix to the long boards of the quilting frame 
and work as described for the wool-filled one. If to be machined/ test the machine 
to procure a long stitch with neither top nor bottom tension tight. No trace of 
any puckers should be seen in the stitching. When the machine is adjusted satis¬ 
factorily raise the pressure foot to its greatest height, pass the quilt under it, 
oommenoe stitching, and do not hurry the prooess. The quilting completed the 
tacking cottons should be removed cai^ully so that no down is drawn through in 
dAiwg so, and about five eyelet holes worked at suitable distances from the centre 
of the quilt to providb for ventilation. The ChronkUk ^^Bird and Farmyard Quilt 
Designs’* are suitable for hand quilting, with perhaps honeycomb or diamond 
quilting in the plain squares, which combines successfully patchwork and quilting. 

Most attractive for a country bedroom is a quilt made from an idea brought 
from* the West Indies early in the 18th century composed of rosettes of patterned 
cottons as worn by the plantation negroes. Any prints, sateens, or artificial silk 
can be used provided the scheme is harmonious and the eff^ect light and dainty. 
The method of making is simple. Out out a cardboard template about fiin. in 
diameter, the paper shapes to correspond, and the pieces of material allowing for 
turnings. Having tacked these to the papers whip around the edges of the 
material, and before drawing up tear away the paper. Each rosette ie like p 
little flattened circular bag with the gathered top uppermost, and is joined by 
a few stitches to the adjacent patches, but made up in such a way that the quilt 
has an open-work effect through which the lining composed of some plain coloured 
suitable material shows. 

In Wales as early as the Tudor period women worked fancy quilting on bed 
covers, and the designs handed down by them are still being used by the women 
in the colliery villages. The quilting is very finely worked, the back^ound being 
entirely covered with fine diamond-shaped lines and the design standing out in 
bold rdief. 

In, Wales the quilts are filled with sheep’s wool or cotton wool. An ft^iunple 
of English quiltii^ I have seen lately was a pretty blossom and leaf embroidered 
in coloured threads on pale pink crepe-de-chene filled with cotton wool and 
stitched in large diamonds to allow the embroidery to come in the centre of 
diamonds. This type of quilting is also suitable for baby’s shoes, bedroom 
slippers, and dressiiig gowns. 

Quilted eushion.s and handbags ai’e usually worked differently from bed cover¬ 
ings. The design is stamped on to cotton or muslin, tbe silk placed over it (some¬ 
times with a thin layer of cotton wool between), thm quilted. The design is given 
u embossed bas-relief effect by means of cotton stuffing introduced through dits 
in the underside of the stamped lining. After the padding is put in thei slit ia 
drawn together tightly with a tacking thread. 
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As in quilting bed covers, the stitches must all go clear through the silk or out¬ 
side covering, as the stitches form the design. Squares knitted or crocheted in 
white knitting cotton and joined' to make quilts are familiar to all. 

The newest popular old style of bed coverings is the Afghan, worked in squares 
of multi-coloured wools, blended for pleasing effect, and joined with black to 
show up the colours; 216 4in. squares aiTanged in 18 rows of 12 each will make 
a cover large enough for a single bed, and if 6in. squares are used 108 will be 
sufficient. Worked in all treble or tricot centre with treble around they are very 
effective. For this odd scraps of wool can be used. 

These ornaments (exhibited) are glass jars painted with black enamd, pictures 
cut from magazines and cut into triangles or other shapes and pasted on to the 
jar. Each piece is outlined with black Indian ink and a few irregular lines 
drawn, then given a coat oi‘ clear varnish. Each coat must be allowed to dry 
thoroughly before applying the next, and the finished article certainly repays for 
the time spent. 

These examples (exhibited) will show that patchwork and quilting to persons 
who have the opportunity and inclination can be most useful and interesting 
handicrafts, and are amongst those that have stood the test of time. 


Afternoon Session. 

Miss E. Campbell, Dip.Dom.Bcon. (Inspector of Domestic Arts, Education 
Department) took as the subject of her address ^'Suggestions to Make the Work 
of the Housewife Easier.” 

Mr. T. Heu'land, member of the Dairy Pjoduce Board, explained to delegates the 
rea.sons for the introduction of the butter tax. 


RE-COVERINO UPHOLSTERED CHAIRS, ETC. 

N ”* 

[Mrs. a. W. Wilson, Wasleys.] 

Most housewives at some time or other find themselves with chairs that, need 
recovering. To send them to an expert is usually an expensive and inconvenient 
undertaking. They can, however, be re-covered at home at less than half the cost. 
Watch the sales and purchase materials at the lowest possible cost. Tapestries, 
shadow tissue, &c., are often very genuinely reduced at special sales. An ordinary 
easy chair requires 6 yards of single width material or 3 yards of double ^vidth. 
Single width is more economical. A little material can be saved by sewing hessian 
on to the cut-out pieces, which does not show when the chair is finished. It is wiser 
to ii>e the material right through. Then at some later date when the chairs need 
renovating again, pieces can be taken off and replaced with hessian. 
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Before putting on the new covering, see that the springa are aU seonrdy in 
place, and the bands strong and firmly tacked. (Mrs. Wilson at this stage demon¬ 
strated how to do the upholstering.) 

Bones to hold hats or blankets, &e., can be made attractive by padding and 
covering them. Old frocks in silk, wool, or cotton make excellent padding. Wash 
them and put aside until required, then spread them out evenly, and tack on to 
the sides and lid of the box. They do not have to be cut into small pieces. Tack 
a firm covering over the padding and then proceed with the tapestry, linen, or 
whatever covering is to be used. Stretch on firmly, tacking securely at the corners 
and top and bottom. The inside can be finished off with sateen or ordinary wall¬ 
paper pasted in. 

An ordinary light deal box purchased from the grocer, with hinges and castors 
added, and covered in this way makes a much more attractive receptacle for hats, 
etc., than the ordinary hntbox pushed up on top of the wardrobe. 


GENERAL HINTS ON THE COOKING OF PUDDINGS. 


[Miss N. A. Mattiske, Pinnaroo.] 

Farinaceous Puddwffs. —The proportion of rice, tapioca, sago, cornflour, arrow- 
root,, &c., to milk for a pudding of oi'dinarj' consistency is 2 tablespoons or 2ozs. 
of rice, &c., l<) 2 breakfast cups ot milk. These puddings are best cooked slowly 
in order to let the grains swcdl ]mipcrly. If *^ggs arc added, cook the gTaiiis well 
before adding the eggs. 

Custard Puddings. —If baked, caistards must be cooked slowly to prevent the 
eggs curdling. (The pudding dish may be placed in the oven inside another dish 
containing water.) If boile<l or steamed the water must not go above simmering 
point for a like reason. 

Suet and Other Fats for Puddings. —Beef suet is best for boiled paddings. 
Veal suet or the outside fat of a loin or neck of mutton is sometimes used to make 
common crusts. 

Clarified Beef Dripping and the fat skimmed from the water in which beef 
or mutton has been boiled (if without vegetables) may also be used. Buttei’ ia 
often used for good puddings, but it is too expensive for common use. 

Suet is best fresh. It must be freed from skin and very finely chopped with a 
little flour dredged over to prevent sticking. Suet requires longer boiling than 
either butter or dripping. The proportion of fat (suet, dripping, or butter) to 
flour for both boiled puddings and common pastry is not less than ilb. fat to lib. 
of flour (or flour and crumbs mixed). If wanted richer, more fat is used. 

If dripping or batter is used inslead of suet in a boiled pudding, use less of 
either of t^ese than of suet; say, 6ozs. of butter or dripping as a substitute for 
Sozs. of suet. Suet puddings should be seiwed, with sauce. 

Pudding Cloths. —These should be kept for the one purpose. When washing, 
use no soap if possible, lest it should flavour the next pudding. Dry in an airy 
place, and keep very clean. 

To Mix Puddings. —Have everything ready. Prepare mould or basin by greas¬ 
ing and ornamenting (if necessary) before starting to mix ingredients. Have 
euet ready chopped. Mix all dry ingredients thoroughly, then, add the liquid ones, 
the eggs last. Most Plum Puddings are much better if chief ingredients are mixed 
some time before cooking, but in this case always keep out the eggs, baking 
powder, soda, or cream of tartar. Add these Just before cooking. 

To Steam Puddings. the mixture in a well greased basin or mould. 
Leave room for swelling. - Place a buttered paper (cut larger than, the top of 
basin). This prevents the steam, which condenses on the lid, from dropping into 
the pudding. Tie the basin in a pudding cloth and place in a steamer, or in a pot 
with bdltng water to readi half-way up the basiii. The water be boiling well 
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before the pudding is put in. Fit on the lid and do not remove it unless neces¬ 
sary to refill with bailing water^ as this constantly evaporates. The water must 
be kept boiling all the time. 

To BoU Puddings ,—In using a pudding cloth only dip it in boiling water, wring 
out, and dredge with fiour. Place pudding mixture in centre and gather up the 
edgies. Allow a little room for the pudding to swell, then tie the string very 
tightly. If using a mouldi or basin, grease it well and fill it quite full. If the 
mixture is not sufficient for this, use crusts of bread to fill up, and remove them 
before dishing. They absorb the water and prevent the pudding from being 
heavy. Dip a pudding cloth in boiling water, flour it, and tie it over the top of 
basin. Place the pudding in plenty of boiling water <<0 that it is well covered, and 
keep boiling all the time. Keep the lid on the pot, and if water evaporates add 
more boiling water. 

To prevent a pudding boiled in a cloth from sticking to the pot, put a saucer 
or plate underneath the pudding. Always allow the pudding to stand a minute 
after taking it out of water, before turning it out, to prevent cracking. If boiled 
in a cloth dip in cold water for a second on taking from the pot to prevent it 
sticking. Have a hot plate ready and turn the pudding on to it. There should be 
no trouble in freeing the cloth. If a basin has been used, place the hot plate 
on top of mould or basin and invert the basin, when the pudding should leave the 
basin. 


The following resolutions were carried:— 

*‘That the ladies’ pages in the Journal be improved. Failing this, would it be 
possible to include a special supplement for the ladies in the JoumalV^ 

^^That the Government be asked to consider sending a dentist to country schools 
at least one visit annually.” 

*'That the necessary steps be taken to reduce freight on fruit and vegetables for 
outback people, especially West Coast settlers.” 

**That Bureaux be allowed to suggest subjects of educational value for the 
Bureau wireless talks.” 

*^ThBt producers operating under the Farmei>s Assistance Board are entitled to 
an additional money grant for Christmas.” 

^‘That we protest against any further reduction of the maternity bonus.” 


Thursday, 19th September. 

During the morning delegates vistied the Waite Research Institute and in the 
afternoon the Onkaparinga Woollen Mills at Tweedvale. 


OTHER REPORTS RECKItTSD. 


Branch. ■ Date of I Attendance. ! Subject. Secreterv. 

Meeting. , I 


Womkw’m Rbanches. 

Clare . 7 9/3^ ' 33 Rug-making . I Mrs. A. Pollock 

Snovtown. 5/9/35; 24 ; AddiWR-Ohirkson Ltd. . ' Mrs. A. Hocking 

Snowtown. ! 27/0/35! 17 | Address—C. F. Anderson | Mrs. A. HcK'king 

Gladstone . 34/9/35 . 21 ' Congress Delegates’ Report; Mrs. L. J. Sarg3nt 

Saddleworth ... 1/10/35 i 12 1 Congress Delegates’ Report ; Miss O. E. Fnwt 

Rendelsham ... • 2 10/3.5; 18 ! Flowers’’—Mrs. Biy-aiit j Mrs. W. Bignell 

and Miss Marian 

Balumbah. 2/I0/.35 I II I Congress Delegates’Rep^irt Miss H. D. .Terieho 

Sheoakiog. 2/10/36 j 19 ; Oongi^ Delegates'Report j MissK. M. Koeh 

Auburn . 27/9/35 21 1 Congress T>elegates*Report | Miss L. J. Dennison 

Penola . | 2/10/35 .33 ! Congress Delegates’Report j Mrs. F. .1. Kidman 
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Branch. 

Date of 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 


Ifeeting. 


1 





Women’s Bbanoubs— continued. 


Wirrabara. 

24/9/36 

20 

CSongress llolegatcB* Report 

Mrs. A. Curtis 

Naitidy. 

6/10/36 

18 

Congress Delegates’ Report 

Miss B. J. Refolds 
Miss K. Hutonesson 

Ifillioent . 

26/10/36 

16 

Congress Delegates’ Report 

Nekhaby . 

10/10/36 

16 

Congress Delegates ’ Report 

Miss A. Lawrie 

B[arte ......... 

11/10/36 

16 

Congress Delegates ’ Report 

Mrs. F. N. Atze 

Mndamnokla ... 

4/10/36 

13 

OongiesB Delegates’ Report 

Mis. G. H. Kuhl- 
mann 

Tantanoola .... 

2/10/36 

12 

Congress Delegates * Report 

Mrs. Qus Altsch- 

Karte. 

n/9/36 

20 

** Three-minute Sponges ” 
—Miss G. Fiebig. 

** Entertaining Children” 
—^Miss D. Trowbridge 

Mrs. F. N. Atze 

Bforobard. 

26/9/36 

25 

Homestead Meeting. 

“ Home Economies ”— 
Mrs. McCallum 

Miss F. A. Brown 

Waroowie . 

8/10/36 

7 

“ Economies with Meat ” 
—Mrs. A. F. Crossman 

Mrs. A. 0. Avt^ry 

Mangalo. 

23/10/35 

12 

Address—H. D. Adams 
Butt<*r Competition 

Mrs. F. Coles 

Kybybolite .... 

0/9/36 

16 

“ Famous Women in 

British History ’’—-Mrs. 
L. J. CV)ok 

Mrs. W. D. Kekwick 

WasleyR. 

10/10/36 

4(» 

Congress Report, and 
Flower Show 

Annual Meeting . 

Miss G. Harding 

Boork Plains .. 

10/10/35 

26 

Miss L. Stonw'ay 

Wilmington .... 

10/10/36 

32 

Address J. 0. Hatter. 
Butter Com|)etition 

Mrs. P. Cote 

Pinnaroo. 

4/10/36 

17 

“ Flowers ’’—Miss N. 
Mattiske 

Misfc. N. A. Mattiske 

Laura Bay. 

10/9/35 

H 

“ Christmas Gifts ”— 

Mrs. J. W. Blumson 

Miss T. K. Barnett 

Wirrabara. 

17/10/36 

1 39 

} 

Homestf^ad Meeting at | 

Mrs. Grant’s 

Mrs. Alex. Curtis 

Gladstone . 

16/10/36 

30 

1 

Homestead Mtviing at ' 

Mrs. Prior’s i 

Mrs. L. J. Saigeiit 

Myponga. 

Auburn . 

17/10/36 

liJ 

Inaugural Meeting. ' 

Mrs. M. Bounds 

26/10/36 

1 16 

1 

“ Scones ’’—Miss E. ' 

Dennison 

Miss L. Dennison 

Morchard. 

23/10/36 

26 

Sponge Cake Competition 

Miss F. A. Brown 

Belalie . 

1/10/35 1 

1 14 

“ Kindergarten Work ”— ! 
Mrs. A. M. Sandercook | 

i Mrs. E. L. Orchard 

dare. 

6/10/36 

68 i 

Social Afternoon . 

Mrs. A. C. Pollock 

Parrakie. 

23/9/36 

16 

Question Box . 

Miss J. Halliday 

Monarto South . 

19/10/36 

14 1 

Dark Fruit (’ake Compe¬ 
tition i 

Mrs. F. W. Licbelt 

Mundalla. 

18/10/36 

21 1 

Nut Loaf and Scone Com- 1 

Miss M. Fisher 

Beetaloo Valley i 

i 

1 

petition 


7/10/36 ' 

' 1 

9 ! 

1 

1 

“ Household Hints ”— ! 

Miss K^'an ; Rug 
Making Mrs. £. A. | 

Pearcje | 

Mrs. K. A. Pearce 

51altee . | 

10/10/36 

7 1 

1 

! 

“ Household Hints 

Miss A. Bassham 

Mrs. J. Ferguson 

Kangarilla. 

17/10/36 

9 i 

Congress Delegates’ Report 

Mrs. C. Steer 

O'Loughlin .... 

14/10/36 

11 1 

Congress Delegates’ Report 

Mrs. E. Lutz 

C!oonawarra .... 

16/10/35 

1 

1 

28 , 

1 

( 

1 

1 

Congress Delegates’ Report 
” Salads ”—Mesdames 

A. and W. Hoffman. 

“ Pudding Recipes— 

—^Mrs. L. Redman 

Mrs. F. 1. Skinner 

Georgetown .... 

8/10/36 

18 I 

Congress Delegates’ Report i 

Miss J. Crawford 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

inSOELLANEOUS. 


Agricultural Shows. 

Wc have been advised by Secretaries of Agricultural Show Societies that their shows 
will be held on the following dates:— 

Angaston^ Saturday, February 29th, 1936. 

Mundalla, Wedne8<lay, March 4th, 1936. 

Mount Pleasant, Thursday, March 19th, 1936. 

Seed Wheat Available from TnrretfiOld. 

There is an increasing demand for the selecti'd seed wheat offored for sale from the 
Tnrretdeld Seed Wheat Farm, and this year supplies of some varieties Ii.mvh already been 
exhausted. 

Wheats which are available include Federation, Nabawa, Kaiiee 4n, Sultan, Sword, 
and Waratah, and should grain of any of these varieties be requin‘d, eaily application 
to til*' Mrmnger, c/o Kosedalc Post Ofhee, is lecommouded. 

The price for graded seed is 48. per bushel on trucks Sandy (‘reek or Roseworthy. 

Control of ‘‘Blue Mould*’ in Tobacco. 

Jn a leport (l.ith l^ovcmher), Mr. K. E. (lourthope (liles (Tobacco instructor), stated 
that practhall} the whole of last season’s tobacco crop was aficcted by “Blue*Mouhl. 
With the exception of the Muiiay Aiea Experimental Plots, elean leaf was found 
only on two holdings, one of 2 acies in the South-East, and the other (5 acies) near 
Victor llaibour. 

With one exception, all tobacco seed sown in the South-East this year was obtained 
either from the Department of AgiicuHure or from app^o^ed stock whieli had shown 
some resistance to ‘ * Blue-Mould. * ’ The exception referred to waa the only crop 
that ha<l de\eloped the disease. 

Parlicnlai care had been taken In South Ea’^teiii gioweis to keep their seed beiis 
as dr\ as possible. This factor, niid the use of cleiin seed had, no doubt, helped to 
prevent fuither »nitbreak.s of “ Blue Mould. ” 

Foiii of the South Eastein groueis whose cro])s ^u^fere^l most last s'ason, had 
i>inee used the Hen/ol method of raising seedlings, with entirely satisfactory results. 
Experiment'll Moik with this method and with eollohl.il copper sprays on open beds, 
was also being earned out bv the Department of Agiiculturo. Approximately 100 
acres of tobacco would be planted between Mount Gambler and Cullmrra this season. 

The position was much the ^ame in the Adelaide Hills, and two cases of “Blue- 
Mould” had appeared, both among seedlings grown in frames without the Benzol 
fumes. The .aioa to be jdanted 'throughout the Hills would be approximately 100 
acres, the greater portion of which would be situated in the sand country in the 
vicinity of Mount Oompass, The seedlings were striking well. 

Registered seedling growers around Adelaide objected to the use of Benzol on the 
grounds of the expense and they used seed from outside sources. Their efforts had 
resulted in complete failure, and their entire output succumbed to “Blue-Mould” in 
the seed beds. 

Five acres of tobacco ha<l been planted in the Stansbury scrub with Dungowan 
seedlings, grown there in open beds, and worw doing very well. 

Tlie disease had appeared in the Berri and Loxton aiens, and at the Experimental 
Oi'chard. Benzol was found to check the spread of the disease and in no way could 
it be regarded as a cure, but as there was no shortage of clean seedlings, only clean 
seedlings would be planted out. There would be about 25 acres of tobacco for curing 
at the Experimental curing bams at Barmera. 
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Two acres of seedlings grown at Boolgim developed Blue-Mould^* soon aftef 
germination; the seed came from an infected farm in Victoria. Mr. Giles suggested 
that only certified seed should be imported into the State. 

Zmportaiit Weeds of South Australia. 

The next article on Important Weeds of South Australia” by Mr. G. H. Olarkoi 
B.Sc., will appear in the February, 1936, issue. 

White Ants. 

Pintsch’s gas tar (to which a little kerosene has been added) is the material 
recommended by the Architect-in-Ohief's Department for the control of white ants 
in buildings. All ant-eaten timbers should be removed and replaced by timbers wldch 
have been painted with the above material. 

VXTBBINABY INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers, Stock and Brands Department.] 


**iron. Secretary, PinhawUlinAe Agricultural Bureau,** asJes the heat method of tying 
and throwing colts for castration. 

Reply—For castration, colts can be thrown satisfactorily by the use of rope sidelines. 
Take a 50-60ft. rope, lay it out on the ground double and make a loop about .3ft. in 
circumference in the middle. The person affixing the rope, gathers up the free ends in 
a coil to prevent its becoming entangled round the colt’s legs. Pass the loop over the 
animal ’a head, so that it lies round the base of the nock, and pass the coiled ends of the 
long rope between the forelegs and round the hind legs, from within outwards and above 
the hocks, to avoid making him kick. The ends are then uncoiled as they are brought 
forward along each side of the animal, passing them underneath the first part of the 
rope, and then through the neck loop. One end is held by two men standing in front 
of the colt, and the other by two men well behind him. The rope where it turns round 
the hind legs is then allowed to slip down to the pasterns. When finally in position, on 
the order to ' * pull, ’ ’ the man holding the colt forces him back, while those on the ends 
of the rope pull up the slack, and so force the colt to a sitting position, from which he 
can easily be turned over to the required side. The upper hind foot can then be pulled 
well up to the shoulder, and two or three half-hitches taken round the pastern to secure 
it. The top foreleg can then be fastened up by half-hitches round the pastern close to 
the hind leg. The animal is then turned over, and the other hind and fore leg dealt 
with in a similar manner. It is very important that when on the ground the colt is not 
allowed to flex his head and neck, otherwise the loop will slip forward along the neck 
towards the head, and cause the rope H^nd the hind legs to become slack. 

‘‘South Kilkerran,** aaha treatment of a mare which appears to he carrying a dead 
fooL 

Reply—You do not say how you examined the foetus for signs of life. Unless you 
examined by passing the oiled arm and h^d into the rectum, you would not deflnitely 
know whether the foetus was still alive, and it is by no means unusual for a mare to go 
a month over her expected date of foaling. Make sure that the foal is dead before you 
start interfering, as maxes usually pass the dead foetus without asdstance, except in 
the case of abnomal presentation, in which case he would show uneasiness and labour 

reports a mare 12 pears old with, foal at foot, showing signs of ilindness. 

Reply—Such blindnm can \>e due to nursing the foal. You may try the following 
treatment:—Feed on greenfeed, but if this is unobtainable, give crushed oats, bran, and 
ehaff. Give 1 tablespoon of cod liver oil twice a day for 14 days. If the sight does 
not improve, consider weaning the foal. 
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If the pigs are fed from an automatie feeder, give a drink of milk twice a day in 
to drinking water. If ««ilk ig not available^ meat meal can be used to bnlanee 
the ration, aa foUowa:— 


Young pigs . 121bi. meat meal to lOOlbs. grain. 

8 weeks old. 10‘‘ ‘‘ 100 

10 weeks old. 9^' 100** ** 

12 weeks old. 8^* .100** ** 

14 weeks old. 7‘* ** 100** ** 

16 weeks and over .. 6** ** 100 * * * * 


If the pigs can have access to good green pasture or lucerne, the quantitica of akini milk 
or meat meal given could be reduced about half those set out above. 

**Hon. Secretary, AgrioulUiral Bureau, Adelaide** asTca (1) ITliat wUl remove warU 
from a oow *9 teat, emd (2) What is a good remedy for cow po«sf 

Bejdiea—(1) There are various applications which may be used, such as strong glacial 
acetic acid, lunar caustic, castor oil, strong solution of washing soda, Sbc, With the 
exception of lunar caustic, the other reagents may be applied after milking twice a day 
with a small camel-hair brush (acetic acid and castor oil), or washing the teat|i in the 
solutions. Lunar caustic (silver nitrate) can be obtained as a stidL, the point of whiidi 
is slightly moistened and applied to the warts. Where warts have a distinct nfljek, a 
ligature of silk can be applied, the wart being allowed to slough off, or else cut off 
with a sharp penknife. Bleeding can be controlled by applying the lunar caustic pencil 
lightly. It is often found that the most succeG^ful results are obtained by changing 
the treatment and using the various reagents alternately. 

(2) True cow pox is a contagious disease, which, however, usually funs a very mild 
course, and causes very little disturbance to the affected animal. It has^ five stages, 
and unless re-infection occurs, clears up of its own accord in from 15 to 20 days; no 
treatment will shorten the course. The main essentials, therefore, in treating eases of 
cow pox is to isolate affected cattle, if practicable, and pay strict attention to clean¬ 
liness of affected parts by applying mild antiseptic solutions, such as boracie acid or 
alum solutions, and then dusting with boracic powder. Zinc ointment can be applied 
to affected teats after milking. 

**JBron. Secret wry, Goode Agricultural Bureau,** reports (1) cow walJes with legs very 
atiff, and (2) mare on good grass in poor condition, coat rough, and sJein tight. 

(1) These symptoms in cattle often occur as a result of a deficiency in their diet of 
minerals (phosphates), more especially occurring among cattle in milk, as lactatiug 
animals require large quantities of phosphates to replace that removed lu the tnilk. 
Such symptoms are more commonly seen as the green feed is replaced by dry feed, aa 
phosphates are present in green feed, but become less in quantity as such feed dries off. 
Phosphates can, however, be supplied in the form of a lick, mixed with common salt to 
make it more palatable, and fed either by placing in a receptacle near the water trou^, 
to which cattle can have access at all times, or with chaff and bran at milking Hmm. 
Any of the following mixtures are suitable;—1. Sweetbone meal (flour) and commott 
salt, equal parts. 2. Dicalcic phosphate, (50 parts; common salt, 40 parts. r». Super¬ 
phosphate and common salt, equal parts. If cattle at first refuse to take it, mix in a 
little treacle. If fed with diaff and bran, give 2 to 4ozb. of the mixture twice a day. 

(2) The symptoms of hido-bound indicate debility, of which there are many causes, 
such as defective teeth, presence of sand, and debilitating diseases, such as 
■traaglea, Ac., and internal paxasites. It is suggested that the mouth be thoroughly 
examined for dental defects, such as teeth too sharp on outside edges of upper teeth 
end inside edge of lower teeth, decayed teeth, and spikes on the baick teeth, which 
prevent grinders coming together. The treatment will depend upon the cause. In any 
case it will be advisable to give the mare the following drench after faatiiig tot IS 
hours:—^Take raw linseed oil, lipints; oil of turpentine, 4 tablespoonsful. Shake 
well before administering. From a chemist procure lib. of Fowler’s solution 
arsenifl^ hud give cme tablespocmfiil sight and morning in the food until ^ bottle is 
iuMefi (Ifi daysjt, then give another dreneh of oiL Btalfio-feed on good hay chaff wttik 

to (fibh. of s^ded oats and a littlo bran. 
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ACTIVITIES AT ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 1934-35. 


PABT n.—THE SEASON AND OENSBAL HABVEST BEBULTS. 


[Allan R. Callaghan^ D.Phil., B.Sc. (Ozon.)) B.Sc.Agr. (Syd.), (Principal), 
and 0. Bowden, R.D.A. (Farm Superintendent).] 


A CONTRAST IN SEASONS. 

Every season is different, and unfolds new and valuable experience for the 
agriculturist; no man on the land can fail to enrich his knowledgie and become a 
more efficient farmer as a result of such annual experiences. If seasons lacked 
this variability and followed regular well-defined lines then agricultural procedure 
would be simple, orderly, and alas, monotonous. Fortunately for our psychological 
outlook the seasons vary with invariable regularity, and thereby usmphasise the 
indispensability of experience in the development of true agricultural sense. 
Undoubtedly tiie more closely seasons and their infiuences are studied and com- 
jpared, the greater the value is such experience. 

The cropping season of 1934 was onn of outstanding value in this respect; it 
was abnormal and out of the ordinary in many ways; it presented seeding and 
establishment difficulties which threatened failure, and yet gave finishing condi¬ 
tions seldom, if ever, excelled. Usually in the agricultural areas of similar relia¬ 
bility to Roseworthy, the season opens auspiciously with good opening and seeding 
rains, but finishing conditions are less reliable; consequently the rule is for crops 
to become well established, show satisfactory growth during the winter, and inm 
into harsh and often quite severe finishing conditions in October. The last season 
contrasted sharply with these conditions, whereas the 1933 season followed the 
general rule, except that finishing weather was unusually severe. No two seasons 
are alike, but seldom do two seasons following offer such marked contrasts as did 
those of 1933 and 1934. 

In 1933 opening rains were good, seeding conditions* almosft ideal, and winter 
growth vigorous, with the result that crops were thick, rather sappy, with an 
inclination to produce more straw than was desirable. This extremely satisfactory 
beginning was followed by very severe finishing weather in October, when maxi¬ 
mum temperatures were high (see Graph 1) and rainfall very low (see Graph 2). 
The result was that yields in that year were considerably below early estimates. 

During 1934, however, absolute reverse conditions held; the opening, although 
good, was early and received no supporting rains of any consequence 
seeding especially worrying, establishment rather uncertain, and with winter rains 
4in. below average (see Graph 2) crops were unable to make any growth and* were 
stunted, wilted, and most unpropitious. Well distributed spring rains, with mild 
and no excessively high tfemperatures right through until the end of October (see 
Graph 1) revolutionised the outlook and, although shott in straw and lacking in 
bulk, crops set uniformly with well-filled grain. Results were obtained which ex¬ 
ceeded those of the year before, and which were very much above early predictions. 

The contrast in finishing conditions of the two seasons is far more obvious 
when the maximnin temperatures for the month of October in each year are con- 
ridered separately. Reference to Graph No. 3 will indicate how much hotter 
certain da3rs of October, 1933, were to those of October, 1934, yet the striking 
thing is that the average dail^ tniAsii^um of 73^ Fah. fbr October, 1933,'was 
only 2.4® Fah. higher than the average daily maximum temperature for October. 
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1934, which was 70.6° Fah. This is highly significant, and goes to show how 
dangerous it is to generalise on matters of this nature, and even statisticajly 
analysed data based on average temperatures as a guide to the finishing conditions 
of any season, or set of seasons, may give an entirely misleading result. One hot 
day with hot, dry, blasting winds from the north may do tremendous damage even 
though the average maximum temperature for the month remains quite low. Con¬ 
versely, it is highly probable to have excellent finishing conditions in an October 
when temperatures are not on any day excessive, but which nevertheless result 
in a high maximum daily average for the month. Then again, the nature of the 
preceding weather defines the sappiness or hardiness of the crop, these factors 
in turn define the ability or otherwise of the' crop to fftand hot, dry days when 
finishing. 

One can only conclude that, given good finishing conditions, it is extraordinary 
how crops will make up; conversely, given bad finishing conditions, it is equally 
extraordinary how poorly otherwise excellently-grown crops will finish. 

THE SEASON IN BELATION TO YIELDS. 

The summer cultivation of fallows was limited because of low summer rains, 
especially during January, February, and March. The summer was hot and dry, 

BoaevortKy ilgriculiurml Colleg*. 

Te»p«ratiirS**^““" Tanperatara* Ostobar, 1933, and Octobar, IW. 

^ Octobar, 1933. 



OBAPH No. 1 —^Depicting tba corresponding daily maximum temperatures for 
October of tba years 1938 and 1934. Finisbing conditions in 1933 were 
severe; those of 1934 were very favourable. 


and reached a climax in this respect with a final burst of unprecedented heat in 
March. Fallows at the close of summer were consequently dried right out. A 
heavy rain in December encouraged some germination of weed seeds, and a useful 
cultivation was possible; following this, however, the fallows remained undisturbed 
until good opening rains fell in April, when 2.09in. were recorded. Although this 
compared more than favourably with the average for April of 1.45in., the rain¬ 
fall for the first four months of the year was half that normally received for the 
same period. The most of the April rain fell during a heavy storm, and this 
following the dry summer was certainly more useful than a lighter fall would have 
been, for the effect was to consolidate the fallows; seasonal conditions prior to 
this heavy rain had not been helpful in this regard, and fallows were inclined to 
be open. 

Unfortunately, the auspicious opening relished in April was followed by 
unusually dry conditions, and a mere 19 points were recorded for May. As a 
result of this setback it was difficult to know what to do for the best; seeding 
which had proceeded with great confidence became very precarious, and on the 
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9tli May drilling was stopped. June and July recordings were very much below 
average and full of disappointment, so much so that a pessimistic outlook began 
to threaten even the most optimistic temperaments. By the end of July the total 
rainfall for the first seven months of the year was only 5.22in.; the average for 
the same period stands at 9.90in. 

The following shows the relationship of the season under review to the end of 
July with similar low rainfall years over the past 31 years vuth regard to rain* 



Bainfall for 


Year. 

Seven Months, 
-Jaauary-July. 

Total Rainfall. 


Indies. 

Inches. 

1929 .... 

. 4.78 

13.06 

1913 .... 

. 6.21 

15.66 

1934 .... 

. 6.22 

14.38 

1930 .... 

. 6.23 

12.87 

1912 .... 

. .. .. 5.66 

14.97 

1919 .... 

. 6.24 

12.38 . 

1914 .... 

. 6.71 

9.36 

1918 .... 

. 7.34 

12.01 


fUtinfall in 
inobes 



■■Kalnfall 1933 
EZ3 Average 
I^^Hainfall 1934^ 
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GSAPH No. 2.—Portraying in grapbic form Seasonal Bainfall, April to October 
(inelnslve), for tbe years 1988 and 1984, compared with the average rainfall 
for the same period. 


Seeding progressed intermittently following the occasional rains, and under the 
prevailing circumstances reasonably good establishment of the crops took placei 
but they suffered severely under the subsequent dry conditions. The early-sown 
crops showed a decided tendency at this stage to spindle, and all crops thinned 
out appreciably. 
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Witb Augnst came a complete transformation; following good rains the whole 
outlook altered and by the close of the month prospects were 200 per cent, better 
tbAit they were at the end of July. The recovery was astonishing, and many crops 
that appeared to have no hope of revival at the end of July, were in a healthy, 
vigorous state by the end of August, with every promise of doing well. One can¬ 
not help but be impressed, after such experience, with the hardiness and recupera¬ 
tive capabilities of the young wheat plant. At one stage some of the College crops 

ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Maximum Dally Temperatures over 80* 

October, 1933, 0oto1»er, 1934. 


Temperature 

Fah- October,1933. 



October, 1934.' 



OBAPB No. 3.—of extromo beat In October, 1938, compared with tboie 
experieneed in 1934. Altbongh average temperatures for October, 1938, and 
October, 1934, compare favourably, much more extreme heat was experienced 
In 1983. It, was the very hot days of this month, which were tne chief 
contributory causes to the sudden and severe flnishixig of cereal crops. 

were so dry that leaves of the young plants were almost brittle, yet these crops 
revived in most spectacular fashion, those referred to subsequently yielding 25bush. 
or over per acre. 

Until the relief rains of August were recwved crops were merely subsisting on 
surface soil moisture provided at long intervals by the few isolated showers 
received. Normally there is sufficient subsoil moisture to assure the completion 
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of the life-cycle of the plant with normal rainfall in the springy but last season, 
with no subsoil moisture available it became patent that substantial falls of rain 
and cool weather were essentia], at least until the end of October, if anything like 
a normal crop was to be garnered. It was realised that a dry spell in the spring 
eould not be other than disastrous. The one chance was realised, for the August 
rains were followed by equally useful falls in September and October, and during 
the latter months mild, excellent finishing temperatures prevailed. 


Distribution of Rainfall at Roseworthy College for the Past Six Years and for 

the Years 1909 and 1920. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

AprD. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aur. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

1909 . 

0-75 

0-28 

M7 

1-91 

2-89 

1*84 

3*80 

4*56 

1*52 

2*r>5 

2*08 

0*70 

24*05 

1920 . 

0-27 

0-00 

0*86 

0-09 

1*47 

4*44 

1*12 

.3*01 

1*62 

2*63 

1*88 

1*41 

19*80 

1929 . 

0-29 

0-36 

017 

0*42 

0‘03 

1-64 

1*07 

1*62 

1*90 

0*76 

1*49 

2*61 

13*06 

1980 . 

002 

0-30 

0-01 

0-89 

0*74 

0-77 

2*60 

2*06 

108 

8*21 

0*69 

0*75 

12*87 

1981. 

0*60 

0-10 

1*01 

1*06 

2-80 

1*70 

251 

1*86 

2*25 

0*83 

0^7 

0-00 

15*18 

1032 . 

0-84 

1-24 

1 27 

3-73 

1-91 

8*83 

1*73 

1*95 

1-29 

2*73 

Oil 

0*90 

21'08 

1088 . 

0-99 

001 

0-94 

1-29 

2-99 

0*74 

1-84 

2*84 

2*24 

0-67 

0*29 

201 

16*85 

1984 . 

0*39 

0*14 

0-54 

200 

019 

0*89 

0*98 

2*49 

2-69 

2*00 

1*65 

0*33 

14*38 

Ifean for 

0-66 

0-71 

0-85 

109 

213 

2*21 

1*94 

206 

2-04 

1*76 

1*06 

0*89 

17*87 

period 

1004-1934 

1 


1 

1 











So that in spite of the gloomy outlook that threatened the crop horizon in July, 
the yields from College crops were exceptionally good. At first it was thought 
the College record for wheat yield per acre had been broken with an average of 
26bush. 571bs. from an area of 407 acres, but curiously enough this average yield 
was exactly equal to the record yield obtained in 1920 when 26bush. 671bs. per 
acre were obtained from an area of 340 acres. That year, however, a rainfall of 
19.30in., which was well above the average, was enjoyed, and rainfall during the 
growing period, April-October, was very high at 14.88in., actually exceeding the 
rainfall for the whole 12 months of 1934. The total recordings for 1934 were 
14.38in., which was more than 3in. below the average, and the rainfall for the 
growing period of the crops, April-October inclusive. Avas 11.33in., Avhereas the 
average for this period is 2in. higher. 

The bushel yield obtained per inch of seasonal rainfall was a College record, 
easily breaking that set up in 1933, and in this respect the following table shows 
the position clearly:— 

Comparison of Average Yield of Wheat with Seasonal Rainfall for Previous 

Good Years. 


Average Yield Per Inch 

Year. Total April-Oetobor Yield of 

Bainfall. BarnfaU. Per Acre. Seasonal Bainfall. 

Inches. Inches. bush. lbs. bush. lbs. 

1909 . 24.05 19.07 25 5 1 19 

1920 . 19.30 14.88 26 57 1 49 

1929 . 13.06 8.24 15 11 1 51 

1933 . 16,85 12.61 24 51 1 58 

1934 . 14.38 11.33 26 57 2 22 


This result needs no apology but it is only fair to mention that the handling 
of stud and pedigree strips Avith strippers in accordance with the i:ew pure seed 
policy, had a definitely depressing effect on yields. Apart from the loss in hand¬ 
ling with strippers and winnowers, these sections of the crops were walked through 
several times and rigorously rogued. Excluding areas so treated, the average 
return per acre from the main crop areas was 27bush. 261bs. 
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For the sake of maintaining general comparisons with other State data, the 
following summarised information is tabulated based on ‘^useful” rainfall as used 
to describe the April-November recordings by the State Statist:— 

Wheat Yields at Boseworthy College Compared with Average District Yields for 

the Year 1934. 


Average Bushel 


District. April-November Yield 

Bainfall. Per Acre. 

Inches. Inches. 

Whole State (agricultural areas only). 11.97 8.61 

Central. . 15.57 13.17 

Boseworthy College. 12.96 26.95 

Lower North. 11.92 14.49 

Upper North. 8.28 7.44 

South-Eastern. 20.13 19.61 

Western. 9.61 4.25 

Murray Mallee. 10.11 4.92 

Roseworthy College, mean for 31 seasons (1904-34) 14.24 17.45 



The work on the OoUege Farm la done hy Mndente. The photograph 
shows a student leaving the stahles with his team. Note the 
reserves of hay In the hay shed. 

WHEAT. 

In preparing the fallows in 1933 the ploughing depth of 3in. was maintained; 
all ploughing was finished early in August. Fields were harrowed down and 
cultivated with the rigid-tyne cultivator; this initial cultivation was comi)leted 
early in October, and fallows were then in bright, clean condition. The summer 
was unusually dry, and no general cultivations were cairied out until after the 
heavy rains of December, 1933. Following this, all fallows were cultivated either 
in late December or early January, spring-tync imf)lements being iised for the 
purpose. February and March were exceedingly hot and dry, so that prior to the 
opening rains of April, fallows, although in good condition, were bone dry. Pre- 
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seeding cultivations were carried out after the opening rains with rigid-tyne culti¬ 
vators and combines according to requirements and the dates of seeding. At 
seeding the fallows were in excellent tilth. 

Seeding was begun at the end of April, and proceeded happily until the dry 
conditions experienced in May made it precarious to continue. The varieties Ford, 
Nabawa, and Sword were all sown before the 9th May, when drilling was sus¬ 
pended for a period of two weeks. Of these, Ford made best growth, although 
establishment was not as uniform and even as in normal seeding years. Soursobs 
competed very severely with Sword and Nabawa. Germination was uneven and 
irregular, being delayed considerably on heavier areas of soil, but subsoil moisture 
was sufficiently plentiful to encourage the germination of myriads of soursob 
bulbs, the young shoots from which pushed their way audaciously from low levels. 
With the deep start in the rooting system the soursobs took full advantage of the 
uneven, thin stands of debilitated wheat plants, soon to form a regular mat over 
the surface in many places. Naturally, this unexpected competition played havoc 
with the crops, draining the sparse moisture supply from the roots of the plants, 
and smotli^ring the seedlings overground. The effect was so damaging over one 
area of the Nabawa sown in Gteorges that in desperation 23 acres of this paddock 
were temporarily fenced, grazed out, and resown late in July to the early-maturing 
variety Canberra. Had it not been for rust this drastic step would have been 
emmently snocessful as the Canberra made up quite well, but, maturing late in the 
season, it took rust badly, and yielded well below the average of the remainder 
of the paddock. 

Seeding of the remaining crops, after the fortnight's delay in May, did not 
proceed regularly as advantage had to be taken of occasional light rains. This 
rather spasmodic seeding was necessary, and by carrying on only when sufficient 
moisture was considered to be present, satisfactory germination and establishment 
were obtained in all these later-sown erops. 

Considering the difficulties of seeding and the extreme dryness of the winter 
the ultimate yidds obtained were really very satisfactory. Some quite notable 
yields were obtained as will be seen from the tabulated results below; chief 
of tbyeee was from Ranee 4h, 35bush. 431bs. per acre, and from the old Collegie 
varieiy, King's Whit^ 33bnsh. 4lbs. per acre. The latter was taken off paddock 
No. 16 , which is a field of limestone rubble. The crops which suffered most 
severely were those sown early following the openings rains of April; they had 
a particularly severe time in the early life of the plants, all of which was refieeted 
in their ultimate yields, but outstanding in these early-sown areas were the College 
varieties Sword and Ford. Their general vigour and hardiness helped them survive 
the gruelling setback in May, June, and July, to return the excellent figures of 
just over 25bush. per acre in both oases. 

BOSEWOBTHY AaBIOI7I.TirBAL OOLLEOE. 

Wheat Yields from Farm Areas, 1934. 

(a) Varieties of which at least 10 Acres were Hcvroested for Grairk 


Variety. Field. Area in Acres. Yield Per Acre. 

bush. lbs. 

Banee 4 h . Crouch’s H 55 35 43 

King’s White. No. 16 38 33 4 

Waratah. Grainger’s B 46 30 19 

Sword. Nettle’s B 72 25 37 

Sultan. No. 7 B 16 25 14 

Ford ..Flett’s A 50 25 3 

Nabawa. George’s 76 23 9 

Oanberra. George’s S3 . 12 3 

(re-seeded portion) 
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(b) Varieties of which less than 10 Acres were Harvested for Grain, 


Vaiielj. Field. Area in Acres. Yield Per Acre. 

bush. lbs. 

Nawab. No. 6 D 5 29 3 

Oluyaa. No. 6 D 2 29 1 

Waratah. Daly’sB 9 26 40 

Dundee. No. 6 D 8 26 27 

Baringa. No. 6 D 5 25 54 

Currawa.. •• No. 6 D 1 23 17 

Florence. No. 6 D 1 22 29 

Felix. No. 6 D i 22 2 

Sirdar. No. 6 D i 20 26 


A glance over the varieties sown to any extent on the College areas will indicate 
that the number of varieties has been considerably reduced of late years. Ranee 
4s, a comparatively new wheat to our large farm areas, seems to suit conditions 
admirably, as in 1933, on a small area, a yield of 35bu&h. 251bs. was obtained, 
and this, followed again by the yield last season of over 35bush., makes one con¬ 
fident of the worth of the variety under these conditions. The variety, King’s 
White, has been actually resurrected, and in the last two sea.sons it has justified 
its re-introduction. Fashions change in varieties, and it is significant that in most 
localities other early-maturing varieties have largely replaced King’s White. 



Initial working In the preparation of fallows Is done with skeleton moaldhoard 
ploughs. The normal plonghing depth is Sin. 

Early College records indicate invariably the success of this old variety, and for 
this reason new loves were discarded to take on the old by way of experiment- 
It appears from results obtained that there is no very early-maturing variety that 
suits College conditions so well as King’s White; the fact that it is one of the 
oldest varieties should not be sufficient reason for despising it. 

Waratah is an excellent yielding variety, but unfortunately it is not con¬ 
sidered satisfactory in baking quality, consequently it has since been deleted from 
the College farm areas. The two varieties Sword and Ford have again proved 
themselves worthy of continued attention; fortunately Ford is ranked fairly high 
for its baking quality. The College has rendered excellent service to the State, 
and even to Australia as a whole, in breeding these two varieties. Arioiher College 
wheat of more recent origin is Nawab, and its yield of nearly 30bnsh. calls for 
notice, though more extensive experience is required with the variety before 
recommending it. This also applies to Dundee and Baringa, two New South 
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Wales wheats, but as they are noted for baking quality one is inclined to voice 
an opinion early and suggest that both wheats are at least worthy of trial in many 
areas of the State. 


HAT HABVBST. 

The nature of the season was such that stands were thin and crops short and 
generally lacking bulk, so that only light yields of hay were possible. The posi¬ 
tion is exaggerated when it is remembered that the hay was cut from headlands, 
which suffered more severely than the main porlious oi' crops, especially as trees 
had very marked marginal effects last season. The best result for the year was 
obtained with Waratah, which yielded over 2 tons per acre from 24 acres, which, 
for the season was very good. The yields obtained aiv tabulated in the following 
table:— 

Hay Yields, 1934. 


Variety. 

Area Harvested 
FMcId. in Acres. 

Yield Per Acre. 

Waratali... 

iJjtly’s B 

24 

tons. 

2 

cwts. 

lbs. 

14 

Banee 4ii. 

Cnuicli ’s B 

« 

1 

10 

77 

Sword. 

Nettle’s B 

7 

1 

If) 

14 

Sultan. 

No. 7 B 

6 

1 

15 

90 

Waratah. 

Grainger’s B 

5 

1 

15 

37 

Miscellaneous Varieties 

No. 3) 

14 

1 

14 

7 

King’s White. 

No. 1() 

10 

-1 

y 

63 

Sword. 

No. B 

14 

1 

() 

97 

Nabawa and Canberra 

George’s 

11 

1 

1 

13 


STUBBLE OBOPS. 

The preparation of stubble land for seeding to oats, peas, and barley was 
begun immediately after the'opening rains in April when the skim ploughs and 
cultivators were-able to work well. The only stubble field not given routine 
preparation was that known as Ebsary’s; in this case a light seeding of oats with 
Icwt of superphosphate was combined straight over the stubble two days before 
the rain fell. This paddock was known to be badly infested with wild oats, and 
it was decided to combine about 201bs. of oats straight in with the idea of utilising 
the paddock for grazing and later, if necessary, cutting it for silage. 

Oats, —The paddock Day’s C. was skim-ploughed during April, and by 2nd 
May had been fully seeded to oats and harrowed. This field was seeded in ideal 
condition for stubble land, and under normal seasonal conditions would undoubtedly 
have given good results. The season, however, was definitely unfavourable to 
early seeding, for no rain was received to keep up the moisture supply to the 
germinating seed, and the young oat plants, soon after appearing above ground 
level, were checked and stunted in growth, due to lack of moisture. Prom the 
depths came the notorious soursobs, and, finding the oat plants too debilitated 
to compete successfully, they soon took possession of large areas of the field. 
Wild oats, also coming from deeper levels in the soil, grew more vigorously 
than the sown crop. When the position was relieved by rains in August the 
competition from soursobs and wild oats, though virtually over, had had a ver>' 
telling effect on the crop, which made rather disappointing growth. In spite 
of the fact that the previous year's wheat crop on this paddock had been com¬ 
paratively clean, a very hcavj' infestation of wild oats now presented itself in 
the crop, and made it useless for pure seed purposes. Rather than have the 
wild oata seed and fall, the whole paddock was out for silage early in September. 
The yield was light at a little over 2 tons per acre, but soon after cutting good 
rains fell, and an unusually even second growth followed and finished sufficiently 
well to enable the harvesters to gather a little more than 4 bushels per acre, 
and thus save the lines of pure seed of all the oat varieties grown therein. 
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The experience gained as a result of the year’s work in this paddock pointed 
directly to the futility of attempting to raise pure seed oats on other than 
fallowed land where wild oats are known to be present. The experience also 
left the oat storage bins low in reserves, a fact which forced a full realisation of 
the importance of assuring a good crop of oats. Oats in the fodder reserves 
are indispensable, and no risks should be run of failure with the crop on any 
property "W'here livestock are featured to the extent they are at the College. The 
moral is that where one is farming for livestock it will pay to grow oats on 
fallow. In this way, sown early, good grazing value can be obtained in nonnal 
seasons, and the crop is assured, whereas, on stubble land, there is always a risk 
of low yields and comparative failure. Livestock and their proper feeding are 
loo important on the farm these days to neglect, and there is no doubt that 
oats will help very largely to safeguai^ this asset, and for this reason, as a crop 
it should be given every advantage on the farm. In future, therefore, College 
policy is to grow more than half the oats on fallowed, rather than stubbh*, 
land. Then again, all oats intended for pure seed will of necessity be grown in 
future on fallowed land. 



Three plough teams at work preparing fallow In Pay’s A and B, 

July, ieS4. 

Oats for Grazing .—As stated in the opening remarks in connection with 
stubble crops, the field Ebsary’s, 57 acres in area, was combined straight in 
with 201bs. Oats and lew’!.. suiH'rphosphate. The field was under wheat the 
])revious year, and was harvested for hay and grain. It was kn(»wn to he heavily 
infested with wild oats. After a good stubble bum the coinhint* was run over 
the paddock, and, luckily, two days later good rains fell, and an exceptionally 
heavy germination of wild oats followed, together with the sown seed. 

Actually the treatment of the paddock was designed, firstly, to encourage the 
germination of wild oats, and, sec'ondly, to make some eeonomic use of the wild 
oats once established. The buming-otf of stubble, th(‘ stirring of the surface* 
•^oil only, and the dre.ssing of superphosphate, were all factors conducive to 
ready germination of wild oat seeds fallen from the infested croj) of the pre*- 
vious season. The seeding of 201bs. oats was meant merely to suf>plemc‘nt the* 
germination of wild oats expected and to make sure of a co\\ei‘ing on clean areas. 
The fodder made excellent grou’th, and with natural pasture fields making no 
headway, as a result of the poor winter conditions, it was of outstanding 
B 
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importance as it provided the necessary feed of the right type for the ewes 
and Iambs, whicli, by then, were badly in need of good pasturage. A large 
proportion of the early lambs from College last year were marketed from this 
field, and for this reason an attempt to assess its economic value has been made. 
One hundred and forty-one ewes with J56 lambs at foot, and which were then 
from five to ten weeks old, were turned into the paddock on 29th June, and 
they remained there until loth August. By then 105 lambs had been sold. 
Following this the paddock was grazed right out. 

Sheep Carried on Ehsary'ti (58'^rre.s). —Sown to Oatfi for Green Feed, 1934. 

Period. Mature Sheep. Suckling Lambs. 

29tli June“15th August 141 ewes 156 lambs 

20th Augu8t-24th August 165 dry sheep 

25th Augu8t-2nd September 211 dry sheep 

.*ird September-18th Se]»tember 213 dry sheep 43 hiinbs 

145 ewes 

21 st Septembcr-2nd October 172 dry sheep 

From this some guide, even 1 hough it may not be strictly accurate, can be 
obtained as to the value of I he field to the College. The lambs were, at the time 
of going into the field, wholly dependent on their mothers, and for the purposes 
of valuation at least three-quarters of the finished value may legitimately be 
credited to the paddock. On this basis lamb returns can be arrived at. To value 
now the agistment for adult sheei>, taking into account (a) the nature of the 
season with the shortage of natural feed throughout the State, and (/>) the fact 
that the greatest proportion of adult sheep carried were wet ewes, a very reason¬ 
able valuation of agistment is 3d. per head per week. 

Estimated Sheep Retmm Obtained from Ebsary*s (57 Acres).—to Oats for 

Green feed, 1934, 


llirect Net Betums 
Gross Credited 
Beturns. to the Field. 

£ B, d. £ 8. d. 

104 lambs sold from field. 69 15 0 

35 lHml)8 sold 14 days after leaving the field. 26 14 0 

17 lambs remained on farm after leaving the field; valued at 11 18 0 

Total returns from lambs. 108 7 0 

lioss freight, commission, &c. 10 8 0 

Total net return from bunbs. 97 19 0 

Of this at least three-quarters may be directly credited 

to the field (£97 19 b. x |) .. ..*. 73 9 3 

Equivalent 129 dry sheep for 11 weeks at 3d. per head per week .. 17 14 9 

Total sheep returns. 91 4 0 

Less estimated costs, superphosphate, seed, labour, horses, 

and plant. 25 3 9 

Total net it'lurn from 57 acres (April-October).£66 0 3 

Only comparatively poor growth and recovery was possible in such a year, and 
under the circumstances returns were satisfactory, but in good seasons such an 
area should carry greater numbers and give returns a good deal more attractive. 
This raises an interesting point, and emphasises the value of oats as a grazing 
proposition. It presents a line of development well worth more extensive exploita¬ 
tion, especially on farms and in districts where natural pastures following a year 
of cropping do not make up well. The subsequent treatment of the paddock is 
therefore a matter of interest. In October it was ploughed and treated as fallow, 
and in 1935 it is to be sown late to barley. 
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Barley ,—^Barley yields were above average; the season, being late, with good 
finishing weather, was very suitable for the crop. Sown late the barley had not 
to contend with the dry weather experienced earlier, and a splendid sample of 
grain was harvested, with an average return of 32bush. 221bs. per acre. The fol¬ 
lowing table indicates the yields obtained:— 


Barley Yields from Farm Areas, 1934. 

Area 

Yield 

Variety. 

Field. 

in Acres. 

Per Acre, 
bush. lbs. 

Prior. 

.. Gh'ainger’s C 

12 

36 

43 

Tunisian. 

Grainger *8 C 

3 

32 

42 

Californian Cape .. .. 

Grainger’s C 

6 

32 

3 

Boseworthy Oregon .. 

Grainger’s C 
.. Grainger’s C 

12 

30 

17 

Shorthead. 

6 

26 

2 


Peae ,—The value of this crop on the farm is not fully realised. Apart alto¬ 
gether from direct returns, the crop is a valuable oribe in any rotational system 
for it thrives on land low in nitrogen and rich in phosphate, and having matured 
on the field enriches it in nitrogen as a result of nitrogen fixation. This, with 
the feeding off of haulms and droppings from stock has a very appreciable in¬ 
fluence for good on the soil, raising the levels of both nitrogen and organic matter. 

The position the crop has been given in the College rotation-system has already 
been discussed. Lasf year, in the field Crouch’s C, 82 acres were sown to peas, 
on wheat stubble, at the rate of 2bush. of seed per acre and licwts. superphos¬ 
phate. The early-maturing variety While Brunswick was sown through the combine 
on well-prepared land early in June; following seeding the field was culti-packed. 
The crop establishe<l well, although a little thin, and was quite even and attractive. 
In December it was taken off with a header with a false comb attachment, and 
gave a yield of 14biish. 341bs. per acre. A lot of grain was lost due to splitting 
of the pods as a result of delayed harvest, the latter being unavoidable because 
of annual weed growth that came profusely in the crop after the spring raims. 
The grazing obtained subsequently utilised all this hxst grain, and as the results 
are instructive the returns are tabulated below;— 


Grofis Ret unis from Crouch's C (82 acres),—Sown lo Pms, 1934. 

Value of Groiin Harvested. £ a. d. 

.U^bush. per acre from 82 acres gives a total yield of l,189bush., valued 
at 4s. per bushel. 237 Id 0 


Value of Stuhhle Gras^ny, 

Agistment 


Period of Grazing. Basis of Valuation. l^turus. 

£ s. d. 

22ud I)eeember-13th January—108 sheep for three weeks at 

3d. per head per week ... 410 

14th January-24th February—436 sheep for six weeks at 3d. 

per head per week. 32 14 0 

25th February-lOth April—299 sheep for six weeks at 14d. 

per head per week (paddock 
feed supplemented by some 
hand-feeding). 11 4 3 


Total estimated grazing value. 47 19 3 


Gross returns.£285 15 3 
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It was extraordinary how well the f?heep did on this pea stubble, and it is from 
this field that some late carry-over lambs were fattened and marketed. The 
estimates given above of the agistment values are based on records kept of the 
stocking on the paddock between the time of harvesting the peas in December 
and cultivating the paddock immediately after rain opened the season in April. 

SlIiAaE HABVEST. 

The year was one in which inroads were made on reserves cari’ied over from 
good seasons rather than one in which reserves were built up. Consequently, only 



For handling Sheaved Cereal Fodder, this type of pole-guided silage stack 
has been found very efficient at the College. A permanent framework 
of railway irons has now been erected. The illustration shows a 
‘*st4ok frame.** 27ft. z 14ft. 6tn 

normal yearly requirements ivcre handled for silage. In fact, everything jxishible 
was utilised, but after summating the whole of the silage harvest it was found that 
only 356 tons of green fodder had been ensiled. This was taken from the oats 
sown in Day’s C, and already referred to, and some from headland.s. The latter 
was taken to finish off the pole-guided .stack. This one stack of 149 tons was 
made in addition to filling the one overhead silo which was empty, and re-topping 
a small, empty portion of the otlier overhead silo. To refill the empty portions 
of the two overhead silo.s 207 tons of green fodder were ensiled. 
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No self-sown fodder was available, as paddock feed was extremely short; in 
fact, heavy feeding? to cattle and horses from the reserves was necessary during' 
the winter months, whereas ordinarily an abundance of paddock feed is available 
during this period of the year. 

The pole-guided stack, made last year, Ava^ built in a permanent framew'ork. 
Full details of this method were given in the report for last year {Journal of 
Agriculture, September, 1034). The method Avas so successful for sheaved cereal 
fodder that by lA^ay of a permanent demonstration the wooden poles used the two 
previous seasons Avere replaced by i*ailway irons braced at the top with a cradle 
of angle iron. This stru(Miire is shoAvn in the illustrations. It represents a cheap 
but permanent stack silo frame and an outline of the construction, Avith details 
of all costs, will be of interest. 



Tbe framework filled witk Green Cereal Fodder and weighted down. It was filled 
to the top twice, and the third time was stacked above the top about 3ft. 

It subsequently settled about another 2ft. lower than shown in this photograph. 

A framework to hold from 170 to 190 ions of gi^een fodder Avas required, and 
a base of 27ft. x 14ft. 6in. Avas selected. This is snuill, but it is a very Avise plan 
to keep the base small in all silage stacks, and make up for it by going high, thus 
making greater use of the Aveight of the fodder itself. Ten rails placed 3ft. 
apart were required on each side to gh^e the base length of 27ft., and the two 
lines of poles were placed 14ft. 6in. apart, giving this Avidth to tbe stack. 

For the purpose, 501b. railway reject rails 27fl. long Avere purchased. Being 
reject irons it was thought advisalde to safeguard against possible flaAVs in the 
rails at ground level, where the outward strain would be concentrated; this was 
done by bolting 2in. x |in. aide plates along each side of the irons. The.se plates 
AA'ere 3ft. in length and 18in. above ground level and I Sin. below. 
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The site of each pole was carefully located^ and a hole of 5in. diameter was 
sunk with a borer to a depth of approximateh^ 5£t. The depth varied slightly 
because of the irregularity in length of the irons, all of which had, of course, 
to be measured and marked to make sure of an even 22ft. above ground level. 
The small hole of 5in. diameter nece.ssitated the use of only a small quantity 
of cement to set each rail, but being so small dead accuracy was necessary, as no 
side movement was possible for lining up. After cementing the rails into position 
they were left for a week before the angle-iron cradle was attached to the top. 
For the latter purpose 2iin. x Sin. angle iron was used. This angle iron was 
bolted to each rail at the top along both sides, and each opposite pair of end rails 
were connected. Two similar strands of angle iron connected across the top join¬ 
ing two opposing rails in each case. Actually this (mtailed the construction of an 
angle-iron frame to add rigidity to the rails, the cradle or frame, being rectan¬ 
gular, 27ft. X 14ft. dins., with tw(i supporting cross pieces running through the 
rectangle Oft. from each end. The illustrations given herein make this ponderous 
description quite clear. 

The costs are summatcd below, based on accurate records:—> 

JRosvworthy Agricultural College, 1934.— Costs of Framework of Railway Irons 
for Pole-guided Silage Stack to Hold 170-100 Tons Green Fodder. 


Material— £ s. d. £ s. d. 

20 railway reject rails 27ft. long at lid. per foot .... 24 15 0 

ISJcwts. angle iron and flat steel. 14 4 0 

Bolts and sundry fittings. 10 0 

Boring two fin. holes in rails. 2 0 0 

Three bam of cement. 0 18 0 

Kailway freight. 3 7 6 


Total cost of materials. 46 4 6 

Labour— £ s. d. 

One man at lOs. 6d. per day for five days. 212 6 

Four students at 58. 3d. per day for five days. 5 5 0 


Total cost for labour. 717 6 


Grand total cost of framdwork.;.£54 2 0 


Another framework of similar character is being erected this year adjoininsr 
the first, and one, at least, will always be full. Being permanent they will offer 
a valuable demonstration to any visitors’interested in this method of conserving 
fodder. 



BARLEY 

We have large Overms Representation, and are in constant 
touch with the World’s Markets,^ and strongly advise Growers, 
before selling elsewhere, to submit samples to us for valuation. 

Delivery taken at any Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK 8e CO., 

OIAIIBROOK CHAMBERS, BBNTHAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 
raUFBOn: OmiTRAI. I85B Md 4S6S. 
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LEAF MOULD: A DISEASE OF GLASSHOUSE-GROWN 

TOMATOES. 


[By D. B. Adam^ B.Agr.Sc., AVaite Agricultural Research Institute, University 

of Adelaide.] 


Leaf mould {Clad^tapomtm fidvtim) unfortunately has made its appearance in 
commercial crops of glassliouse tomatoes growing in this State. 

This disease was reported to have occurred in Neiv South Wales in 1933^ 
apparently for the first time (^), and was recorded as occurring in Victoria in 
1934 (®). The current outbreak appears to be the first time that the disease haa 
been observed in South Australia. 

Leaf mould is one of the commonest diseases of tomatoes grown under glass 
in other parts of the w’orld. It is well knowm in England and other parts of 
Europe, in the United States of America, Rhodesia and New^ Zealand. Indeed^ 



Lower Surface of Tomato Leaflets, showing Leaf Mouia. 

until recently, Australia appears to have been the only considerable area free 
from this disease. It is impossible to .say how’ leaf mould was introduced into 
this State. Apparently it must cither have been freshly introduced from abroad 
or from New South Wales or Victoria. If, as seems likely, the fungus came from 
a neighbouring State the local outbreak illustrates how rapidly plant disease 
of the nature of le^f mould may spread from State to State, despite the con¬ 
siderable distances apart of centres of production, and despite some restriction 
on the inw^ard movement of tomatoes. The occurrence of leaf mould in this State 
by w’hichever means it w'as introduced, serves also to emphasise how important 
and onerous are the responsibilities of the Commonwealth Health Department^ 
the only body capable of exercising ir all States the powders necessary to prevent 
the introduction of a plant disease from abroad. 
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It is not yet possible to say bow important a factor in glasshouse tomato 
production leaf mould may become, but it can be said that this disease has 
proved to be very troublesome in many different centres of production and under a 
variety of climates, and there is no reason to exx>eet that it will not, at times, 
prove troublesome here. 

In the following account of the disease, reference is made to the first observations 
of the disease here, its symptoms and the problem of its control. The informa¬ 
tion concerning control measures is derived largely from English sources especially 
from the results of the work of Sraal' (®»^) who conducted his extensive investiga¬ 
tions at the Experimental and Research Station, Cheshunt, Herts., England. 



Upper Siirfece at Tomato Leaf Affected by Leaf Mould. 

[Photos, hy A. D. Cocks.] 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE LOOAI. OUTBREAK OF LEAF MOULD. 


Tomato leaf mould was first definitely identified from specimens brought to 
the Waite Institute on 11th October, 1935. The grower in whose glasshouse 
the disease occurred stated that he bad first noticed the disease about three weeks 
previously. At the time of his visit the disease was established in four 
houses and present in forty others. A survey of tomato houses in the Adelaide 
district was arranged for immediately by the Chief Horticultural Instructor 
and evidence of the presence of the disease found in glasshouses over quite a 
large area to the west and south of Adelaide; from the closer in areas at 
Lockleys and XJnderdale to Morphettville and Qlenelg. 
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There are jfi'oiinds for believing that the disease was preaent earlier in the 
season but that its development had been restrieted, possibly because of unfavour¬ 
able temperature conditions. At the beginning of August, after a short spell of 
'warm "weather, a number of independent inquiries were received from growers 
over quite a wide area concerning a leaf disease of tomatoes. On making an 
examination in the affected houses it was observed that over small areas the plants 
had occasional pallid spots on the leadets, sometimes in their centres but more 
frequently at their edges. The spots were quite small vand were drying out and 
in themselves appeared to l>e unimportant. These leaves were examined micro¬ 
scopically for evidence of the leaf mould fungus but with the exception of one 
leaflet on which a small diseased spot occurred, nothing definite could be ascertained 
from the examination. The diseased leaflet was the only one affected in this way 
that could be found in a large glasshouse in which the plants were nearly full 
grown and from which s(*veral pickuigs ‘Of fruit had been made. Although the 
spot on the leaflet lacked some of the characteristic features of lefif mould* the 
microscopic features of the fungus associated with these spots corresponded so 
closely with that of the fungus known to cause leaf mould that steps w^e^d 
taken to inoculate healthy plants to see if the disease could be reproduced. 
These early att(*nipth failed, possibly because of the comparatively low air 
temperatures that prevailed in the glasshouse during the course of the experiment 

THIS SYMPTOMS OF THE DISEASE. 

In the group of houses where the disease was 'first observed, it -was noticed 
that the disease was worst in the houses first planted (t.c. planted in early May 
as compared with others x^l^ted in June) and in tliose having metal rather than 
wooden rafters. It is possible that the use of metal rafters created more favour¬ 
able temperature conditions within the house for the disease, although no exact 
information on this point has been gathered. The disease affects the leaves 
principally, particularly the lower, older ones. It may also affect flower trusses, 
causing them to wither and 1o fail in setting fn^it. On well grown fruit it may 
affect the persisting sepals but infection of fully grown fruit, which appears 
to be a rare form of the disease, has not been observed. 

Whether the first symptoms on the leaves appear on the upper or lower 
surface of the leaf depends on weather factors during the course of the 
development of the disease. Most usually they occur on the under surface of 
the leaf where there develops a velvety, greyish-white patch, the centre of which 
soon acquires a more olive green colour (see illustration). Almost simultaneously 
with the development of this mould patch on the under surface of the leaf, 
diffuse pallid spots appear on the upper surface, the discolouration becoming 
more intense with age. 

Under favourable conditions the diseased patches may extend and ultimately 
coalesce to involve the whole leaflet. These leaflets become covered with very 
dense masses of powdery spores 'which acquire a purplish colour as the {leaflet 
dies. Shaking these affected leaves results in masses of spores dispersing in 
great clouds. The effect of the disease on the plant as a "vvih'ole depends on the 
extent to which the leaf area is reduced. In its severer forms the disease is 
seldom the direct cause of the death of affected plants but the fruit., ripening 
prematurely, may be small and the total production of the plant considerably 
curtailed. Leaf mould is primarily a disease of glasshouse tomatoes. It may 
occur on plants grown outside but every indication points to the likelihood of 
its being of no economic importance to outside tomato crops in this State. 

oAvaa or the pxHBAflE. 

Leaf mould is caused by the fungus Cladoaporium fulvum Cke. Its life history 
is quite simple. With suitable conditions the fungus spore germinates, penetrating 
the breathing pore or stoma which occur on both surfaces of the leaf. Eventually 
dense masses of fungal fllaments on which spores develop emerge from the stomata 
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on the under surface of the leaf to constitute the visible mould patch. The 
period elapsing between the time of inoculation and t)ie time when the disease 
is first evident depends principally on the time of the year that the inoculation 
is made. Under cool conditions the disease develops slowly compared with a 
greater rate under warm conditions. In an experiment conducted in an unheated 
glasshouse during October, symptoms of disease did not develop before the 
thirteenth day and spores in any quantitj*- were not produced before the fifteenth, 
lender the best conditions of temperature and moisture the fungus may complete’ 
its life cycle in about 10 days. The results of somel of Small’s investigations(®) 
may be mentioned here as they bear on the point just considered and, they also 
provide important facts upon which the intelligent control of leaf mould is based. 

Small found lhat 72° F. was about the temperature at which the disease 
developed most rapidly. At 50°-60° P. infection may occur if the air around 
the plants is sufificiently humid but the disease develops slowly. At 72° P. 
infection is severe where the relative humidity of the air surrounding the plants 
is 80 per cent, or higher but it is rare when the relative humidity is at 70 per 
cent. 

CONTROL OF LEAF MOULD. 

(1) Oultuz'al Measures. 

PiHim the remarks that have just boon made it is evident that apart from the 
7 )res<‘nce of the causal fungus, a most impontant determining factor -is Ithe 
prestuice of a newssaiw combination of atmospheric temperature and humidity. 
It is along the lines of the controlling of these factors in a manner favourable 
to jilant groMi;h, but unfavourable to the development of the disease, that the 
most important steps in the control of leaf mould must be taken. 

With the South Australian climate the temperatures necessary for the best 
deveh>pnu*iit of leaf mould frei[u<nitly occur for long periods in glasshouses and 
lhei*e appears to be no satisfactory or practicable method of adjusting this con¬ 
dition in a suitable direction. This means, then, that the grower must concentrate 
his attention on the other important factor, the humidity of the air in the glass¬ 
house and seok to adjust it as well as possible. Fortunately, much can be <lone 
in this direction. Measures serving this purpose may now be considered. 

(a) Ventilation .—By efficient ventilation, air humidity in a glasshouse can be 
greatly reduced. During Artnter, handling the venlilatioii of a house will not 
be diflicult because the late aftenioon temperatures are generally so low as to be 
unfavourable for leaf mould and a high relative* linniidity is less dangeroii'-;, 
so that inadequate airing is not likely to promote h*af mould unduly. Greater 
difficulties will arise in early spring when a fear of “chilling the plants” may 
cause a grower to cease airing a house before its absolute moisture content 
is low enough. Looked at in another way, it means that the hoiis^ ihas not 
been allow^cd to cool down sufficiently before being closed. Most difficulty will 
be exj^erienced when warm nights set in and temperatures close to the optimum 
for the disease may prevail W most of the night. Under such conditions it 
will be necessary to air houses late into the evening, perhaps all night. 
It is also important to secure good ventilation during warm, dull, rainy periods. 
Unfortunately many of the South Australian glasshouses are not well designed 
for ventilation and experience may show that improvements in this direction 
will have to be made. Opening the doors of a house helps to ventilate the ends 
of a house, but it does not have much influence at the centre. To secure ventilation 
of these parts may require ilie removal of glass from the sides and I)etl4*r 
provision for removal of air from the top of the house. 

(b) Watiering .—^When possible, watering should be done early and on fine days 
only and heavy waterings at longer intervals are to be preferred to light waterings 
applied more frequently. Plxcessive watering must, however, be avoided as it 
produces soft susceptible plants. 
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(c) Planting amd Pnming, —Houses should not be planted too elosely. By 
attention to the pruning of the lower leaves of plants the most susceptible leaves 
are removed and a better movement of air which leads to a lessened humidity 
round the plant, takes place. 

(2) Spraying and Dusting. 

There is some difference of opinion among authorities concerning the value 
of spraying or dusting treatments for the control of leaf mould and it is evident 
that high hopes for its control by these measures cannot be encouraged. 

This difficulty appears to be due in some measure to the fact that the fungus 
can penetrate either leaf surface with equal facility, and, while it is possible 
to protect the upper leaf surface w»ith a spray or dust material, efficient coverage 
of the other surface with the usual materials is impracticableli European 
practice appears to favour the use of spray materials rather than dusts, but 
until we have had further local experience the question of what is the best, or 
if any spray should be used, must stand in abeyance. 

(3) Fumigation of Housob. 

• The spores of leaf mould are resistant to summer weather conditions and it 
has been shown for English conditions that spores lodged in the framework 
of glasshouses provide material to infect the following year’s crop. Thus, the 
disinfection of the empty glasshouse is a desirable precaution. Before doing this 
the house should be cleaned of all diseased plants and be sealed as completely 
as possible so as to confine the fumigant to be used. 

For this purpose Small (^) found that sulphur dioxide generated by burning 
flowers of sulphur was effective. For a house that can be effectively sealed^ 
sulphur should be used at the rate of 1 lb. per 1,000 cub. ft. Ordinary houses 
of from 100-130ft. in length would thus require 10-121bs. of sulphur. ' |Where 
houses cannot be sealed effectively, additional amounts of sulphur will be required. 
The sulphur for burning purposes should be distributed in small heaps so as to 
provide for quick burning and a rapid development of gas. 

SDlOiABY. 

1. Tomato leaf mould (Cladmporinm fvh\iim) is recorded as occurring on 
glasshouse grown tomatoes in South Australia. 

2. A short outline of the principal symptoms is given so as to permit of a 
ready identification of the disease by growers. 

3. The problem of the control of the leaf mould is discussed, particular stress 
being laid upon the necessity for keeping the humidity of air in the glasshouse 
consistent with good growing conditions for the plants as low as possible. Control 
in the direction desired is best secured by adequate ventilation of the house. 
Care should also be taken with watering the plants, and with their pruning 
so as to facilitate free movement of air through the house. Evidence from 
publicatjons overseas concerning the value of spraying or dusting is of a con¬ 
flicting nature and definite recommendations along these lines cannot be made. 

Where a glasshouse has had a badly diseased crop growing in it, it is advisable 
that it should be disinfected before the next crop is grown in it. Disinfection 
can be effected by burning sulphur at the rate of lib. i)er 1,000 cubic feet in it 
when the house is empty. 

BEFEBENOBS. 

(1) Magee, C. J.: Agr. Gazette N.S.W. XLV., p. 24. 

(2) Fish, S. and Pugsley, A. T.: Jour. Agr. Vic, XXXIII., p. 188. 

(3) Small, T.; Ann. Appl. Biol. 17, p. 71. 

(4) Small, T.: Ann. Appl. Biol. 18, p. 305. 
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Reduce Harvesting Costs— 
Increase Profits ♦ ♦ ♦ 

with a FORDSON 




LOW COST POWER: 

14 N.P. at Drawbar—26 H.P. on Bott. 

<T«sts by RRr.C. WI«lb.Uiiiv«rslty) 

The pneumatic-tyred English Fordson has 
proved its ability to reduce costs of primary 
production. That is why it is establishing 
new sales records. This unit is adaptable to 
all classes of ploughing and harvesting ... 
its high top gear ensures quick transport of 
5'6 ton loads. You can buy Fordson on 
easy terms spread to suit your convenience. 

Features of the English Fordson: 


CLUTCH HULLKY . . . POWER TAKE-OFF 
(Optiomil at Extra Coat) . • . COVERNOR 
CONTROL . . . ** HOT-SPOT^ VAPORISER 

. . . NEAVY-OUTV TRANSMISSION . . . 
COUNTER.BALANCED CRANKSHAFT 
• . . SPECIAL AIR CLEANINO SYSTEM 

. . . CRANKCASE VENTILATION. 

^^rordsoiL 

Tractor 

ASK YOUR rORO DBAUR TO DSMONSTRATK 

Dlitribtttons 

ADELAIDE CAR & TRACTOR CO. LTD., Waymoudi St., AdeIidd«.&A. 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTV. LTD. (Incorporated in Vic.) F 28 -) 6 .T 


FORDSON PRICE HAS BEEN REDUCED.' 
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RESULTS OF WHEAT CROP COMPETITIONS, 
SEASON 1935-36. 




Free- 

Free- 

True- 

Even- 

I 


Ap- 

dom . 

dom 

ness 

ness 

1 

Posi- Name and Address 

Variety. parent 

from 

from 

to 

of 

Total. 

tion. 1 of Competitor. 

Yield. 

Weeds. 

Dis¬ 

Type. 

Crop. 


I 



ease. 




i 

Maxima— 35 

25 

20 

15 

5 

100 


WAT. 


Judged by W. H. Bbowi^rioo, District Agricultural Instructor. 


1 

Gadeii & Linke, Koo- 
nibba 

Ford. 

27 

22 

18 

1^; 

4 

83 

2 

L. Martin, Maltee .... 

Felix. 

26 

20 

17 

12 

4 

79 

8 

P. A. I^nge, Chinta . 

Ford. 

24 

20 

18 

13 

3* 

78* 

4 

A. E. Howiett, Goode 

Ford. 

24 ; 

20 

16 

13 

4 

77 

5 

W. Eason, Ceduna ... 

Nabawa .... 

21 ; 

20 

19 

12 

4 

76 

« 1 

P. 8. Morrison. 

Waranda 

Nabawa .... 

i 19* 1 

1 

20 

19 

13* 

3 

75 

7 i 

C, H. Collins, Cijduna 

Quality .... i 

18 ! 

10 

18 

12 

3* 

701 

8 ! 

G. Lowe, Laura Bay.. 

1 Ranee. 

1 

23 

17 

1 12 


70“ 

9 

A. J. Bowell, Laura 

Bay 

Waratah ... 

18 1 

1 

16 , 

1 

14 

14 

1 

3 

1 

1 65 

1 


US HUNTE. 


Judged by W. H. BROWKKroc, District A^^cultural Instructor. 

1 ! P. P. Cook. Mount I Ford. ' 35 ; 19 23 U 951 

i Damper 

2 I J. Ohristjan, Yoninee Nabawa .... ] 33 ! 17 21 14 4 89 

3 i D. Kitto, Mmnipa ... Caliph . I 32^1 16 21 13 34 86 

4 P. E. C. Daniel, War- Golden Drop * 32 j 17 19 12^ 3* 84 

I ramboo 

6 I S. C. Billinghurst, Ford. 30 ‘ 17 20 13* 3 83* 

' Minnipa * • 

6 I J. Mcfieath. Kolballa Merridin ... j 31*1 15 19 12* 3* 811 

7 ! A. Hhepherd, Wudinna Sword. i 24 | 16 23 14 3* 8o| 

8 I G. Williams, Minnipa Merridin ... i 26 i 16 20 ; 14 4 80 

9 I W. P. Bartley, Nabawa_ ! 26 j 16 20 I 13 3* 78* 

Wudinna ! ; j 1 

10 S. C. Billinghurst, Merridin ••• : 22 | 17 20 ; 141 4 771 

Minnipa j > I 

11 T. L. Nottle. Yanineo. Ford. 25 17 j 19 | 13 31 771 

12 H. Edmonds, Pygery Ford .. ' 25 16 | 17 j 13 j 3 74 

: ! I I I 

BAIAKXAVA. 


Judged by W. C. Jon^^TON, District Agricultural Instructor, 


1 ! A. N. & H. M. Free- Sword. 

bairn, Owen 

2 Bowyer Bros., Owen,. Ford. 

3 O. J. Wilson, Barabba Sword. 

3 A. N. & H. M- Free- Waratah and 

bairn, Owen Sword 


5 

J. D. Campbell, 

, Barabba 

1 Sword. 

6 

i R. Reid, Owen. 

! Sword. 

7 

i Harkness Bros., Owen 

Swonl. 

7 

1 Sorrell Bros., Barraba 1 

1 Sword and 
Ford 

7 

i W. J.Marshman,Owexi 

Sword and 
Nabawa 

10 j 

H. Bradley, Owen ... 

Sword and 
Sword 

10 i 

D. J. Wilson, Barabba 

Ford. 

12 

[ Bowyer Bros., Owen.. 

Nawab. j 

12 ^ 

1 E, Baker, Barabba . 

Kabawaaad j 

V ''' 

Ford 1 


35 

1 24 1 


i 14 

1 

! 3 

94* 

32 


18 

13J 

3* 

90 

30 

! 23 

18 

14 


89 

33 

j 22 '' 

17* 

13i 

3 

89 

27 

23* 

19 

14 

3i 

87 

29 


17 

I 

14 ! 

3* 

86* 

27 i 

1 23 ! 

18 

13* 1 

3 

84* 

28 

21 

J9 

; 13 ' 

1 ! 

3* 

84* 

24* 

24 

19 

1 13* 

i 

3i 

84* 

26 

23 

18 

13 

3 

83 

27 

22, 

18 1 

13 

3 

83 

28 

20 

18 

IS 

3 

82 

25* 

23 

17 

; 13 

3* 

82 
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Results of Wheat Chop Comtetitiohs—co7//»»wc£/. 


Posi¬ 

tion. 

Name and Address 
of Competitor. 

Variety. 

Maxima— 

Ap. 

parent 

Yield. 

35 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Weeds. 

26 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Dis¬ 

ease. 

20 

Tnie- 

ness 

to 

Type. 

16 

Even¬ 

ness 

of 

Crop. 

5 

Total. 

lOU 

J 

NOB' 

Judged by W. C 
J. C. Westbrook, 

IHEBN TOBB 

J. .Johnston, Die 
Ford and 

JB P£NlNSUI«i 

trict Agricultura 
35 i 2U 

A. 

1 Instructor. 

18 124 


904 

2 

Arthurton 

J. H. Robertson, 

Aussie 

Ford. 

34 

23 

16 


4 

90 

.*1 

Arthurton 

Mrs. J. A. 1. Bussen- 

Swonl. 

29 

24 

194 

13 

H 

89 

4 

Hchutt, Paskevillp 

J. S. Henderson, 

Ford. 

30 

23 

19 

13 

H 

S84 

•-> 

Arthurton 

G. E. & H. M. Meier, 

Sword. 

27 


19i 

14 

3 

88 

d 

Paskevillo 

R. S. Bussensohutt 

Dundee and 

29 

23 

18 

J3J 

3 

86i 

6 

Paskeville 

J. S. Henderson, 

Carrabin 
Sword. 

29 

21 

19 

14 

i 34 

864 

(i 

Arthurton 

K. Vidal, Cunliffe .... 

1 

1 Bcncubbin 

28 

24 

17 

13i 

1 4 

864 

9 

M. D. Wright, Cunliffe 

and Sw'ord 
Sword. 

25 

244 

19^ 

13 

; 4 

86 

10 i 

C. Rodda, Thrington 

Sword and 

28 

224 

174 

134 

1 4 

864 

11 

(). D. Jericho, Arthur¬ 

Waratah 
Ford. 

30 

20 

19 

13 

j 3 

; 35 

12 

ton 

J. H. Buasenschutt.jun. 

j Swonl. i 

27 

23 

17 

13 

3 

S3 

12 

Paskeville 

1 Geo. Hodda, Thrington 

j Sword. 

28 

22 

17 

13 

1 3 

: 83 

12 

E. Yolland, Cunliffe .. 

1 Waratah ... 

26 

234 

m 

13 

; 3 

83 

12 

T. ritanway, Boor’s 

1 Sw'ord. 1 

26 

1 23 

i 17 

13 

! 4 

83 

1 

10 : 

Plains ; 

T. Rodda, Thrington . 

[ Sw'ord and | 

1 Bearded 
j Ford 1 

Sword. 1 

26 

1 214 

! 18 

! 14 ; 

i 3 : 

1 324 

17 

i 1 

W. A. Harris, Paskr- 

1 

j 24 

1 

23 

1 18 

1 

1 1^ 

1 ! 

3 

81 

18 

ville 

C. Yelland, Cunliffe .. 

! 

1 Sword. ] 

24 

! 

23i 

i 

i 13 i 

3 . 

804 

19 

H. D. Adams, Cunliffe 

Ranee. 

1 26 

21 

' 17 

I 13 

3 • 

80 

19 ! 

M. R. Yelland, Cunliffe 1 Daphne _ 

! 21 

2H 

1 ' 18 

1 14 , 

H i 

80 


AIiBEBT. 


Judged by K. L. Griffiths, District Agricultural Tnsti'uctor. 


1 

E. A. Kroehn, Nildottiej 

Gallipoli and 1 
Nabawa 

32 

24 

j 10 

1 14 

1 

1 4i 

! 934 

i 

2 

A. E. Horstmann, ! 

Bencubbin .. 

32 

224 

' 20 

1 14i 

I 4 

i 93 


Netherleigh 



I 

1 

1 

3 

T. 0. iStott, Mindarie . 

Bencubbin .. 

31 

22 

18 

14 

4 

89 

4 

A. E. Carslake, Kunlara 

Gallipoli .... 

28 

23 

19 

134 


88 

5 

J. F. Andriske, Gcdga 

1 Late Gluyaa 

28 

23 

18 

14 

4 

874 


J. W. G. Mann, 

Sword. 

27 

234 

19 

14 

4 

874 


Mindarie 






87 

7 

J. B. Burnett, Caliph 

1 

GO 

1 

27 

23 

184 

144 

4 


S.H.J. 1 




1 



8 

C. H. Russell, Halidon 

Sword. j 

27 

22 

19 

144 

4 

864 


H. Bird* Halidon. 

Sword. 

26 

224 

19 

144 

44 

864 

10 

J. F. Andriske, Galga 

Sword. 

27 

24 

164 

14 

44 

86 

11 

G. H. Sutherland, 

Ranee 41^ .. 

27 

22 

18 

14 

44 

854 






14 


834 

12 

F. C. Page, Kilpalie .. 

Late Gluyas 

* 26 

22 

174 

4 

13 

A. G. W. Grant, 

Sword. 

25 

214 

104 

144 

44 

82 


Sandalwood 


* 



1 134 

H 

1 80 

14 

T, H. Stott, Mindarie 

Bencubbin 

24 

224 

164 


and Dart's 
Imperial 
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Results ov Wheat Chop Ck)MPETmoKS— continued . 




j 


Free- 

Free- 1 

True- 

Even- 


Posi- 



Ap- i 

dom 

dom 

ness 

ness 


tion. 

Name and Address 

Variety. 

parent 

from 

from 

to 

of 

Total. 


of Competitor. 


Yield. 

Weeds. 

Dis- 

Type. 

Crop. 



1 




ease. 






Maxima— 

35 

25 

20 

16 

5 

110 


OENTBAl.. 


Judged by W. C. Johnstok, District Agricultural Instructor. 


1 

Dawkins & Aunger, 
Gawler River 

Sword. 

35 

23^ 

19 

13* 

4 

j 95 

2 

A. M. Dawkins, Gawler 
River 

Sword. 

33 

21 

i 

19^ 

13* 

4 1 

i 

3 

C. S. Nonkeville, 

Gawler River 

Sword. 

30 

i 

23i ' 

I 

lOi 

13 

3 

i 

86 

4 

J. Eden, Roseworthy 

Sword. I 

1 28 

23 1 

1 17 

13* 

4 1 

86* 

4 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler 
River 

Sword. 1 

1 

20i; 

1 

18 

14 

4 : 

1 

86* 

6 

L. Gk^orge, Wasleys .. 

Sword. 

1 25 

24 i 

m 

13 

4 I 

84^ 

7 

T. W. Day, Reeve’s 
Plain 

Sword. 

27 

21 i 

i 

17 

1 

14 

* i 

83 

8 

Aldridge & Dawkins, 
Gawler River 

Ford. 

24 

23 1 

18 1 

14 i 

3 i 

i 

82 

8 

H. & M. Wehr. Freeling 
M. H. Richter, Reeve’s 
Plain 

Sword ...... 

25 

21 ! 

19 1 

13 

4 ! 

82 

10 

Sword. 

j 

22 

24 

! 

i 

13* 

H 1 

1 

81 

10 

H. & M. Wehr. Freeling 

Nabawa and | 
Felix 1 

1 24 

l 

21 I 

10 i 

j 

13 

4 • 

! I 

81 

12 

J. Jarmyn, Mallala .. 

Sword. 

24 

20 

J9 ! 

14 1 

» 1 

80 

12 

H. J. W. Griffiths, 
Salisbury 

Dundee .... 

20 

241 

J9 1 

12* 1 

' ^ i 

80 

14 

0. H. V. Menzel, 
Roseworthy 

Sword. 

25 

i 

10 

19 1 

13 

H i 

79 J 

14 

Geo. Hoinjus, Slieoak 
Log 

Sword. j 

22 

' 21 

19i j 

14 

3 i 

79i 

16 

G. W. Minchen, 

Wasleys 

0, E. C. Ward, Gawler 

Sword. 1 

23 

20 

10 i 

13* 

3 : 

75J 

16 

Nabawa and 
Ford 1 

20 

22 

18 i 

12* I 

3 1 

i 

7H 


A1.7BED. 

Judged by R. L. Qbiffiths, IMstrict Agricultural Instructor. 


1 

G. E. Hyde, Paruna . 

Sword. 

20 

24 

20 

14J 

4i 

92 

2 

A. C. Webb, Paruna . 

Sword, 

29 

24 

19i 

14* 

4* 

91* 



Baringa 




3 

D. and H. Kretschmer, 

Nabawa .... 

29 

23* 

20 

14* 

4 

91 


Paruna 






4 

E. M. Edwards, Paruna 

Ranee 4H .. 

20 

23 

19 

14 

4* 

4* 

S9i 


G. E. Hyde, Paruna . 

Nabawa .... 

27 

23* 

20 

14t 

89i 


G. E. Hyde, Paruna . 

Ranee 4H .. 

28 

23i 

IH 

14 

4 

891 


A. C. Webb, Paruna . 

Sword. 

27 

24 

19i 

14i 

4 

891 


G. J. ZimTwernfiann, 

Caliph . 

28 

24 

18 

14* 

5 

891 


Mcribah 





0 

P. Pauli, Alawoona .. 

Ranee 4H .. 

29 

23* 

10 

14 

H 

89 

10 

G. J. Zimmermann, .. 

Nabawa .... 

24 

24 

19i 

14* 

1 

6 

87 


Meribah 






11 

W. Pauli, & Sons, 

GalUpoli .... 

27 

22 

18i 

14 

4 

86* 


Alawoona 







A. Fisher, Noora .... 

Sword. 

24 

22i 

I9i 

14* 

14* 

5 

13 

13 

A. C. Webb, Paruna . 

Nabawa .... 

23 

22i 

20 

4 

14 

Murray Shannon, 

Ranee. 

24 

22 

19 

13* 

4 

821 


Loxton 


* 





15 

P. B. Schwartz, 

Gluford, 

23 

22 

19 

13 

5 

82 


Nangari 

S.H.J.. 

Silver Bart 







Id 

A. J. Ward, Parana .. 

Ghurka, 

24 

21 

16 

13* 

4 

781 



Golden 

Drop 
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Results op Wheat Cbop Competitions— continued . 


Posi¬ 

Name and Address 

Variety. 

Ap- 

parent 

Yield. 

35 

III 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

1 i 

True- 1 Even¬ 
ness 1 ness 
to 1 of 

j 

Total. 

tion. 

j 

of Competitor. 

Maxima— 

Weeds. 

25 

Dis¬ 

ease. 

20 

Type. ' Oop. 

ir> 1 6 

100 


FAB NOBTHEBN. 

Judged by E. L. Okcharb, Dwtrict Agricultural Instructor. 


i 

W. G. Gregurke, 
Wepowie 

Ranee 4H .. 

28 

24 

19 

14 

4 

89 

2 

T. F. Orrocjk, Wepowie 

Dundee .... 

28 

23i 

19 

14 

3 

87^ 

3 

E. H. Hampol. Terka 

Uam^e. 

30 

22 

18 

13 


85^ 

4 

E. H. Hampel, Terka 

Dundee, 

Ranee 411, 
Sword 

29i 

•->*> 

MM 

18 

13 

2 

84J 

5 

J. G. Crofkco-, Wepow'io 

Ranee 4H .. 

27 

22 

19 

ISJ 

2 

834 

e 

1. G. Schulz, Terka .. 

Ranee 4H, 
Waratab 

28 1 

21 

18 

12i 

1 

3 


7 

E. H. Schulz, Terka . 

Waratah ... 

i 30 ! 

10 

17 I 

12 

4 

82 

8 

1 

E. W. E. I'aech, Box i 
80, Orroroo 

Ranee. 

1 28 

20 

19 

12 

i 

1 

8U 

9 ! 

A. F. Duhring, 
Wilmington 

Nabawa .... 

j 31 

1 

19 

16 

12 

! 

1 

81 


SOUTHERN. 


Judged by K. Hill, District Agricultural TiiRtrucior. 


1 : 

L, Wachtel, Palmer ., I 

Sword, Ranee | 

3.5 ' 

24 

19 f 

13 


954 

2 _ 

A. B. .laensch. Hartley ! 

Ford. ; 

34 1 


17 

14 


93 

3 

C. S. K. Paech, Tepko, | 

Sword. i 

31 

23 

20 : 

14 


92f 

4 

E. A T. Ja«*nKeh, 

Hart ley 

Sword. > 

33 

24 

18 . 

14 

3i 

92i 


E. & T. jaensch. 

Hartley i 

Ford. 1 

32 

23 

19 

i 

14 

32 

«jij 

* 0 

A. B. daensch. Hartley 1 

Nabawa .... 

30 

23 

19 , 

U 


9t>i 

7 

0. E. Wcironor, i 

MiUendilla 

Sword. 

30 

234 

19 ■ 

1 

13^ 

44 

904 

8 

Thomas Bros, Monarto 
South ‘ 

Ranee. 

32 

22 

18 1 

124 

44 

89 

9 

N. Wachtel, Maunum j 

Sword. 

27 

24 

19 ! 

14 

4 

88 


Mrs. E. Hartmann, 1 

Monarto South 

Sword. 

30 

2H 

17 

13i 


88 


A. R. Strauss, Monarto 
Soul h 

Ranee. 

32 

22 

17 ; 

124 

44 

88 

12 

Mattner Brcjs. and G. 
Kennedy, Finniss 

Sword No. 1 

32 

19 

18 I 

14J 

3J 

87 


J. J. Hartmann, 

Monarto South | 

Waratah ... 

28 

23 

18 i 

14 


87 


E. & T. Jaensch, j 

Hartley 

1 Bencubbin, 
Ranee, 
Ghurka 

29 

23 

18 1 

13^ 

1 i 

' 1 
1 1 

87 

! 

16 

1 Wachtel Blue., 

Manuum 1 

Sword and 
Nabawa 

28 

23 

18 : 

1 

13 

I ^ i 

86 


P. B. Frahn, Monarto 

Currawa .... 

29 


18 1 

13 

; 4 i 

86 


Thomas Bros., 

Monarto South 

Sword. 

27 

22 i 

18 1 

14i 

! 1 

86 


H. H. Cross, Wood- 
Chester 

Ford. 

28 

22i 1 

174 i 

14 i 

1 4 : 

86 

19 

Frahn Bros., Monarto 

Ran(^. 

28 

2^ 1 

17 1 

13^ 

34 

854 


E. E. Liebelt, Monarto 

Sword and 
Nabawa 

25 

23i 

18 1 

144 ! 

44 

854 

21 

A. C. Bormann, 
MillendiUa 

Sword. 

24 

23 

19 j 
, 1 

14 

44 

844 


H. H. Cross, Wood- 
Chester 

Nugget, 

Sword 

27 

22 

m! 

1 

14 

1 

4 

1 84i 

23 

G. Cross, Belvidere .. 

Waratah and 

1 Sword 

26 

22 J 

1 

18 , 

14 

34 

84 


O 
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RX8DI.T8 OF Whfat Cbop CouFETiTioiis—eon(tnu«(i. 






Free- 

Free- 

True- 

Even- 





Ap- 

dom 

dom 

ness 

ness 


Posi- 

Name and Address 

Variety. 

parent 

Yield. 

from 

from 

to 

of 

Total 

tion. 

of Competitior. 

Weeds 

Dis- 

Type. 

Crop. 







ease. 






Maxima— 

- 35 

25 

20 

15 

6 

100 



SOUTHERN 

— contii] 

Lued. 





24 

' llankine Pros., 

Baroota 

28 

21 

17 


4 

834 


Strathalbyn 

Wonder, 

Baringa, 

Waratah 








E. H. Frahn, Monart« 

Nugget and 

28 

23 

17 

12 

3* 

83* 



(Jurrawa 







26 . 

Frahn Bros., Moiiarto 

Sword. 

25 

22 

18 

14* 

3f 

834 

27 

S. Bretag, Mannum .. 

Ranee. 

25 

22 

18 

13 

4* 

824 

28 

8 . Wa(,*htel, Palmer... 

Ranee. 

29 

23 

15 

11* 

4 

82 

29 

G. Donaldson, Sander* 

Waratah ... 

26 

22 

18 

12 

3* 

81* 

30 

grove 

Hugo Paech, Rockleigh 

Dundee, 

23 

22 

18 

14 

4* 

81* 


Sword, 

Bencubbin 








31 

E. K. Bolland, Rock* 

Nabawa, 

28 

20 

18 

12 

3 

81 


leigh 

Waratah, 

Currawa 







32 

Mattner Bros, and G. 

Sword No. 2 

28 

18 

18 

13 

3* 

80* 


Kennedy, Finniss 

V. W. Eiohler, 

Sword. 

2l 

21i 

19 

14* 


BOi 


Mannum 


I 

1 


I 



34 

W. R. Peae, Mannum 

Ranee, Sword 

24 

i 21 i 

174 

13 

i 4 

1 80 


B. 0. Kubank, Palmer 

Sword, Ranee, 

25 

21 

17 

13 

1 4 

80 


L. M. Eichler, Mannum 

and Nabawa 
Ranee, 

23 

22 

18 

j 

13 

4 

80 


Nabawa 







37 

H. H. Schubert, 

Sword. 

23 

21 

17 

15 

34 

794 


Brinkley 






38 

L. A. Krause, Palmer 

Sword, Ranee 

23 

22 

18 

12 

4 

79 

39 

B. R. W. Lindner, 

Sword, Ranee 

22 

214 

18 

13 

4 

784 


Mannum 







40 

H. A. Krause, Palmer 

Sword, Ranee 

22 

22 

17 

13 

4 

78 


G. W. Faehrmann, 

Sword. 

21 

224 

17 

134 

4 

78 


Palmer 






42 

H. A. Helbieg, Mannum 

Sword and 

23 

21 

17 

13 

34 

774 


Nabawa 







43 

J. M. Hudd, Hartley . 

King’s Early, 
Waratah 

22 

21 

17 

13 

4 

77 


S. A. Bretag, Mannum 

Sword. 

20 

21 

18 

14 

4 

77 

45 

H. B. Scheer, Mannum 

Sword. 

21 

21 

18 

13 

34 

764 


F. R. Bormann, 

Nabawa .... 

24 

22 

14 

13 

34 

764 


Millendilla 






47 

J. 0. Bottroff, Palmer 

Sword and 

21 

21 

16 

- 13 

00 

744 



Nabawa 





48 

0. A. Whittlesea, 

Ranee, Wara¬ 

20 

21 

16 

12 

4 1 

73 


Langhome’s Creek 

tah, Sword 







49 

C. F. Altmann, 

Ranee. 

19 

18 

17 

144 

3* 

72 


Monarto South 






50 

G. A. Quast, Millendilla | 

Nabawa .... 

17 

21 

17 

12 

3* 

704 


JEKVOIS. 


Judged by H. D. Adams, District Agricultural Instrvctor. 


1 

1 G. Sims, Cleve . 

Sword, 

Nabawa 

32 

24 

19 

14 

4 

93 

2 

H. E. Steinko, Cleve . 

Waratah ... 

33 

234 

18 

134 

4 

92 

3 

G. Sims, Cleve . 

Waratah ... 

32 

23* 

18* 

13* 

4 

91* 

4 

H. E. Steinke, Cleve . 

Gluyas. 

32 

23 

18 

13* 

4 

90* 
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Posi¬ 

tion. 

RBSCIiTB of 

Name and Address 
of Competitor. 

Wheat Chop C 

Variety. 

Maxima— 

Competitions —coMinued 

! Free- j Free- 
Ap- 1 dom dom 

parent from | from 
Yield. ! Weeds.! Dis- 

! ! ease. 

35 1 25 j 20 

True¬ 

ness 

to 

Type. 

15 

Even¬ 

ness 

of 

Crop. 

5 

Total. 

100 

4 

H. E. Stcinke, Clove , 

1 1 

JEBVOIS—continued. 

Ford. 1 33 I 23 1 

174 

134 

34 

904 


C, E. Stubing, Clcve.. 

Ford. i 

33 

23 

17* 

13* 

3* 

904 

7 

E. Stubing, Clevo . 

Sword. 

32 

23 

18 

134 

3* 

90 


A. Spriggs, Yadnarie . 

Ford. 

2» 

24 

19 

14 

4 

90 

9 

W. C. McCallum, Arno 

Sword. 

20 

24 

184 

144 

34 

894 

10 

Bay 

A. V. Preiss, Cleve ... 

Sword. 

30 

23 

184 

134 

4 

89 


J. C. Sims, Cleve .... 

Felix. 

29 

m 

18* 

14 

4 

89 


M. H. Burton, Rudall 

Warat.ah ... 

29 

23* 

18 

144 

4 

89 


D. C. McCallum, 

Waratah ... 

28 

24 

184 

144 

4 

89 


Rudall 

J. P. Story, Miltalie .. 

Sword. 

28 

24 

194 

13* 

4 

80 

15 

0. 0. Kobelt & Sons, 

Sword. 

29 

23 

10 

! 13* 

4 

88* 


Cleve 

TI. F. Brine, Miltalie., 

Waratah ... 

27 

24 

10 

! 

' 14* 

4 

88* 


J. Brus & Sons, 

Sword. 

28 

24 

19 

i 13* 

4 

88* 


Mangalo 

T. L. Badman, Miltalie 

Ranee. 

28 

23* 

18* 

1 

144 

I 

1 4 

88* 

19 

J, J. Leonard, Cleve . 

Waratah ... 

28 

24 

18 

134 

i 4 

87* 


A. Bartels, Cleve .... 

Waratah ... 

29 

23 

18 

134 

i 4 

87* 


1 0. 0. Kobelt, & Sons, 

Glede . 

27 

24 

184 

14 

1 4 

87* 


j Clove 
j J). 0. Ramsay, 

Ranee. 

27 

24 

19 

14 

34 

87* 


I Miltalie 

1 D. C. McCallum, 

Sword. 

27 

24 

1 

184 

! 14 

! 4 

87* 


1 Rudall 

1 F. H. Pearce, Rudall 

Waratah ... 

29 

23* 

174 

14 

1 

i H 

87* 


1 J. C. Sims, Cleve .... 

Waratah *.. 

28 

! 23* 

174 

144 

’ 4 

1 87* 

26 

; A. Spriggs, Yadnarie . 

Sw'ord. 

27 

1 23* 

18 

134 

j 34 

85* 


F. B. Hami^el, Rudall 

Cltiyas. 

26 

23* 

184 

134 

! 4 

1 854 

28 

C. C. Hannamann, 

Waratah ,.. 

25 

I 23 

19 

134 

34 

; 84 


Mangalo 

i F. B. Hampel, Rudall 

1 

! Waratah .... 

25 

1 

j 184 

! 13 

I 34 

84 

30 

; F. H. & A. M. Pearce, 

1 Waratah ... 

24 

1 24 

1 

: 14 

1 34 

83i 

31 

j Rudall 

! F. Schiller, Mangalo . 

1 Sword. 

i 23 

1 

i 23 

i 19 

! 134 

! 34 

’ 82 


BTTXTON. 

Judged by H. D. Adams, District Agricultural Instructor. 


1 

Martin Bros., Kimba . 

Sword. 

33 

23* 

10* 

13* 

4 

1 934 

2 

C. G. & G. W. Cant, 
Kimba 

Ranee 4 H ,. 

31 

24 

184 

14* 

4* 

' 924 


F. Newman, Kimba .. 

Sword. 

32 

23* 

194 

13* 

4 

924 

4 

Lienert Bros. Pinka- 
willinie 

Felix. 

30 

24 

10 

1 

14 

4 

91 

5 

J. E. Beinke, Kimba . 

Gluyas. 

30 

23* 

18 ; 

141 

4* 

904 

6 

A. B. Akinsen, Pinka- 
willinie 

Felix. 

27 

24 

194 ; 

14 

34 

88 

7 

C. K. Wake, Pinka- 
willinie 

Merridin .... ! 

! 

! 26 

234 

i 

184 ' 

134 ' 

1 

4 

854 


F. Fn^eth, Pinka- i 

willinie 

i Nabawa .... ; 

j i 

25 

24 

19 j 

1 

134 ' 

4 

854 


J. J. Rogers, Pinka- 
willinie 

Felix, Ranee 

25 

24 

i 

19 

134 1 

4 

854 

10 

L. S. A; L. L. Beinke, 

Aussie, Gluyas 

24 

23 1 

18 i 

134 i 

4 

824 


Kimba 

1 


i 




L 
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Results of Wheat Chop Competitions — continued. 



Pcwi- 

tioii. 

Name and Address 
of Compcjtitor. 

j Variety. 

i 

! Maxima— 

Ap- 

parent 

Yield. 

35 

Free- 

dom 

from 

Weeds. 

25 

Freo- 

d<>m 

from 

Dis- 

ea/ie. 

20 

True- 

nesB 

to 

Type. 

16 

Even¬ 

ness 

of 

Crop. 

5 

1 

1 

Total. 

100 

I 

Judged by W. 

K. L. Sluggett, Hill 

1 1 1 1 

M1DZ«AKD& 

C. Johnston, District Agricultural Instruotor. 

! Dan . 1 3.5 1 22 1 18J 1 14 

3J 

03 

2 

River 

P. M(‘I). Smyth, 

1 Ford. 

35 

23 

17 

13 

3J 

91J 

3 

Salter's Spring 

I*. MrD. Smyth, 

( 

i Sword . 

34 

23^ 

IGi 

13 

4 

91 

4 

Salter’s Spring 

H. Sohuiike, Manoora. 

i Gallipoli .... 

31 

23 

19 

14 

34 

iH)i 

•'i 

P. Mcf), Smvt h, 

’ Ranee 4 h and 

1 32i 

22 

18 

13} 

4 

0(» 

r. 

Salter’s Spring 

S. (larrard, Mintaro .. 

Marathon 

1 Gallipoli .... 

30 

23 

18i 

14 

44 

90 

7 

P. (voleniaij. Saddle- 

’ Ranee 4ii , 

30 

23i 

18 

14 

4 

8*4 

1 

worth 

R. F. Thomas, Hallett 

■ Dundee 

1 Gallipoli .... 

25i 

24J 

19i 

J4i 

4 

88 


R. F. Kelly, Manoora 

1 Ranee .. 

.30 

22 

18 

14 

34 

» 

871 

9 

J. (larrard, Mintaro .. 

1 Ranee and 

20i 

23 

18 

14 

H7i 

11 

E. V. H. Wilsdon, 

Gallipoli 
‘ Ford. 

i 

34 

21 

16 

.3 

3 

87 

i 

11 1 

Spalding 

J. H. Torr, Farrell's Flat 

j 

Mogul. 

28 

23 

19 

)4 

3 

87 

J3 1 

W. K. Woods & Sons, 

' Dundee .... 

28i 

22 

im 

14 


863 

14 ' 

Wirrilla 

K. Finch, Kf)oringa.,. 

Ranee. 

28 

23 

18 

13 

i 4 

8t; 

14 1 

L. A, Martin, Farrell’s 

, Dundee .... 

28 

22 

18J 

14i 

3 

86 

I 

J4 ' 

Flat 

J. Ross, Mintaro .... 

j Waratah ... 

26 

24 

18 

14 

4 

86 

17 1 

Hughes Bros., Kapunds 

. Sword. 

27 

231 

17 

14 

1 ' 

85.J 

18 

J. S. Lake, Owen ..,. 

Sword, Ford, 

28 

23 

17i 

13 

1 1 

85 ‘ 

18 

E. V. H. Wilsdon, 

and Mara¬ 
thon 

Dan . 

30 

22 

17 

13 

i 

3 1 

85 

18 

Spalding 

J. K. Torr. Farrell’s 

Dundee and 

25J 

23i 

19 

13 


85 

18 1 

Flat 

F. Coleman, Saddle- 

Dan 

Ghurka .... 

28 

22 

19 

12 

1 

4 i 

85 

I 

22 

worth 

J. Ross, Mintaro .... 

Gallipoli .... 

28 

23 

17 

13 

! 

3} ; 

84i 

22 

Molinoaux Bros., 

Sword. 

23 

24 

19 

14 

4} 

84i 

22 

Af 1OG 

B. & J. Kelly, Giles* 

Dundee .... 

25i 

22 

19 

14 

^ 1 

84} 

22 i 

Comer 

J. H. Roberts, 1 

1 

Sword & Dan 

26i 

22 

19 

14 

3 ! 

84} 

i 

26 

Spalding 

Geo. Hazel, Kapunda 

Ranee 4h • • 

26^ 

24 

18 

12 

H 

84 

26 

R. Blatchford, 

Ranee 4h .. 

1 26J 

21 

19 

14 

3} 

84 

26 

Mintaro 

W. R. Woods & Sons, 

Kerley’s 

28 

22 

17J 

13 

3} 

84 

29 1 

Wirrilla 

T. W. Allen, Auburn . 

Early and 
Gallipoli 
Dundee, 

26i 

23 

18 

13 

4 

83} 

) 

! 

29 

C. J. Lake, Owen .... 

Ranee, and 
Ghurka 
Ranee and 

Ford 

Gallipoli .... 

28 

22 

17 

13 

3} 

83} 

29 

A. J. Jones, Manoora 

26i 

23 

18 

13 

3 

83} 
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Bxsults ov Whkat Crop CoMPmnoiis — eontinued . 






Free- 

Free- 

True- 

Even- 





Ap- 

dom 

dom 

ness 

ness 


Pogi- 

Name and Address 

Variety. 

parent 

from 

from 

to 

of 

Total. 

tion. 

of Competitor. 


Yield. 

Weeds. 

Dis¬ 

Type.i 

Crop. 







ease. 

1 





Maxima— 

35 

25 

20 

15 

S 

100 


IimiliAlTDS— oontinMed. 


31 

P. J. Scholz, Buchanan 

tSword. 

261 

21 

18 ] 

131 1 

4 

83 

32 

J. F. W. Reicheldt, 
Tarnma 

Ranee, Dun¬ 
dee, and 
Carrabin 


22 

18 

i 

13 : 

3 

821 

32 

R. F. Wake, Tarlee... 

Dundee .... 

28 

22 

17 

121 ; 

3 

821 

32 

R. R. Bartholomaeus, 
Farrell’s Flat 

Baldmin .... 

26i 

22 


13 1 

1 

4 

821 

35 

A. G. Kirk, FarrelFs 
Flat 

Mogul and 
Swonl 

22i 

231 

18 ; 

14 ! 

1 

4 

82 

36 

D. H. Campbell, 
Buchanan 

Ranee and 
Sw'ord 

211 

23 

19 : 

14 , 

4 

811 

36 

G. R. Finch, Hanson . 

Ranee. 

241 

23 

18 1 

12 

4 

811 

38 

J. Garrard, Farrell'a 
Mat 

Dan ....... 

21 

23 

191 ' 

! 

14 1 

31 

i 81 

38 

A. E. Crossing. 

FarreH’s Flat 

Nabaw a and 
Gallipoli 

24 

22 

17 

14 : 

4 

! 81 

1 

38 

P. C. Schnaitmann, 
Saddleworth 

Kings and 
Waratah 

221 

23 

1811 

14 

1 

3 

81 

41 

D. L. Clarke, Tarlee . 

Sw’ord. 

25J 

22 

17 ' 

13 

3 

801 

41 

C. J. H, Behn, 

Riverton 

Dundee. 

8w’ord, and 
Baringa 

24i 

23 

17 : 

! 

13 ; 

3 

1 801 

1 

41 

R. F, Thomas, 

Hallett 

Gallipoli .... 

211 

2^ 

19 

131 i 

3 

, 801 

44 

W. Ley, Farrell’s Flat 

Gallipoli .... 

23 

21 

18 

14 ‘ 

4 

80 

44 

Miller Bros., Farrell’s 
Flat 

Ranee. 

24 

22 

18 

13 ; 

3 

80 

46 

R. G. Townsend, 
Saddleworth 

Waratah and 
Sw’ord 

23 

21 

181 

14 

3 

; 79J 

1 

46 

L. V. Bell, Marrebcd . 

i Ranee. 

• 21 

i 22 

, 19 

141 ' 

3 

791 

48 

Gask Bros., Gum 

Creek 

Carrabin and 
; S.H.J. 

, 22 

! 

' 22 

19 : 

13 

3 

; 79 

48 

H. J. Turner, Kooringa 

1 Kabawa and 
[ Bena 
i Gallipoli .... 

1 21i 

! 221 

; 19 

13 

3 

79 

48 

A. L. Sandow, Min taro 

1 23 

i 24 

16 

13 i 

3 

! 79 

51 

M. M. Freebaim, 

Owen 

1 Nabawa and 
; Nawab 

: 22i 

211 

! 

1 1 

L11 • 

1 

1 

3 

1 781 

51 

A. F. Arend, Tarlee .. 

! Sword. 

1 24i 

22 

' 16 

13 , 

3 

781 

53 

T. A. Freebaim, Ow'on 

j Ford. 

1 20 

! 24 

18 

13 1 

3 

78 

53 

W. J . Diprose, Tarlee 

j Sword. 

i 23 

' 21 

, 16 

14 1 

4 

1 78 

55 

Miller Bros., Farrell’s 
Flat 1 

A. J. Jones, Manoora ! 

1 Gallipoli .... 

. 22 

i 22 

, 17 

13 , 

3 

1 77 

55 

1 Sword. 

i 20 

I 23 

i 17 

14 ■ 

3 

i 77 

58 

W. P. Ruediger, ! 

Buchanan 

1 Sword and 
Ranee 

1 21i 

: 21 

171 , 

13 

3 

I 76 

.>8 

C. P. Turner, Kooringa 

Bena and 

Ford 

Ranee and 
Sword 

! 20 

1 22 

1 

: . 

1 [ 

13 ! 

3 

76 

60 

E. W. Rohde, Tamma 

j 20 

1 

21 

: 19 

12 ; 

3 

75 

1 

60 

R. Hean, Mintaro ... 

Wannon .... 

20 

22 i 

17 i 

13 ' 

o 1 

75 

60 

J. L. 0. Freebaim, 

Alma 

Caird and 

1 Aussie 

1 

21 

j 

17 1 

1 

3 1 

i 

75 

60 

G. Klem, Farrell’s 

Flat 

1 

Plueckhahn’s 

and 

Dundee 

21 

22 i 

! 

i 

'_1 

16 1 

1 

i 

13 i 

3 1 

j 

i 

75 

i 
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Kssults of Wheat Chop Competitions— continued. 



Posi¬ 

tion. 

Name and Addrem 
of Competitor. 

1 

! 

! 

Variety. 

Maxima— 

Ap¬ 

parent 

Yield. 

35 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Weeds. 

25 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Dis¬ 

ease. 

20 

True- 

nesB 

to 

Type. 

15 

Even¬ 

ness 

of 

Crop. 

5 

Total. 

100 


1 

Judged by R. L 

i 

OHAiroOft. 

. Griffiths, District Agr 

• 

icultural Instrm 

.jtor. 



1 

K. S. Rosh, Parrakie . 

.Sword. 

33 

23i 

20 

144 

4 

95 

2 

R. A. Hamann, 
Lameroo 

Sword. 

31 


19 

14 

44 

92 

3 

J. Webb, Parrakie ... 

Waratah ... 

32 

23 

184 

134 

44 

91* 

4 

A. J. Beelitz, 

Parrakie 

Rauee 4 k .. 

32 

22 

19 

14 

4 

91 

6 

F. Hajrward, Lameroo 

Gluclub .... 

32 

22* 

19 

124 

44 

90* 

5 

M. W. Con Ion, 

Lameroo 

Waratah ... 

30 

24 

18* 

14 

4 

90* 

5 

F. Rosa, Parrakie .... 

Sword. 

30 

24 

18 

14* 

4 

90* 

6 

A. Y. Knight, Gera¬ 
nium 

Sword. 

29 

23i 

19 

144 

44 

90* 

9 

R. A. Hamann, 

I.*amerou 

Sword, 

Raneo 4 h, 
and Ghurka 


23 

18* 

14 

44 

90 

9 

Przibilla Bros., 

Parrakie 

.Silver Bart . 

30 

23 

19 

14 

4 

tH) 

9 

H. Hunt, Geranium .. 

.Sword. 

30 

23 

19 

14 

4 

90 

12 

C. H. E. Hentsc hko, 
Lameroo 

Sword. 

28 

22* 

20 

144 

44 

89* 

12 

M. Webb, Parrakie .. 

Ranee 471 .. 

31 

22* 

17] 

14 

4.J 

89* 

12 

W. J. Ross, I’arrakie . 
W. C. Fuss, Lameroo 

Waratah ... 

29 

2^ 

19 

14 

4 

89i 

15 

Rajah. 

29 

22i 

194 

14 

i 4 , 

, 89 

J5 

W. If. Cabot, Parrakie 

Sword. 

27 

24 

19 

Hi 

i H 

89 

17 

F. H. Whittlesea, 

Jabuk 

Sword. 

29 

23 

18 

14 

[ 4 

1 

88 

18 ! 

H. E. Vogt, Pinnaroo 

Sword. 

27 

23 

I8J 

14* 

! 4 ' 

87 

18 1 

O. Heinzel, Parrakie . 

(•iirrawa. 

Walker’s 

Wonder 

30 

2li 

19 

12 

: 4] 1 

: 87 

18 

R. F. Eylward, Jabuk 

Sw*ord. 

29 

23 

17 

14 

4 

' 87 

21 

A. HuU'hens, Parilla., 

Waratah ... 

26 

22 

19 

14* 

4] 

86 

22 

1 

K. C. & H. J. .Sheldon, 
IMnnaroo 

Bobin. 

20 

22 

19 

1 14* 

1 ^ 

85.] 

23 1 

i 

Mattiskc Bros., 
Pinnaroo 

Ranee 4 h .. 

25 

22 

19 

1 14* 

j ; 

4i 

85 

23 ! 

A. H. Edwards, 
Pinnaroo 

' Sword. 

; 1 

j 24 : 

1 i 

23 

19 

! H* J 

i 4* 

1 

85 

23 ' 

1 

G. A. McCormack, 
Parilla 

' VN^aratah ... 

1 1 

: 25 1 

1 

22J j 

19 

14* 

i ^ 

1 

85 

23 i 

i 

C. 0. Schumacher, 
Parilla 

I Ranee 4 h .. 

26 

22J 

i 

1 

14 

i 3i 

85 

27 1 

Young & Blacksell, 
Pinnaroo j 

, Waratah ... 

25 

1 

22J 

I m 

j 14i 

4 

84* 

27 

R. C. Kerley, Parilla . 

, Bobin, Major 

25 

23 

18* 

I 13* 

4i 

84* 

27 

J. L. Byrne, Lameroo 

A. M. Nordhausen. 
Pinnaroo 

! Rajah. 

26 

22* 

18* 

13* 

4 

84* 

30 

Curraw^a .... 

2. { 

22 

191 

1 

13* 

4 

84 

31 

H. F. Johnson, Parilla 

Waratah ... 

24 j 

22 

19 

14* 

4 

83* 

31 

C. W. Worsley, Parilla 

Ranee 4 h .. 

25 

22 

18 

14 

4* 

83* 

31 

E. F. Worsley. Parilla 

J. L. Koch, Lameroo . 

Sword. 

24 1 

23^ 

17 

14* 

4* 

83* 

31 

Waratah ... 

23 

23 

19 

14* 

4 

83* 

35 

L. M. Symon, Pinnaroo 

Ranee 4 h .. 

22 

24 

19 

14 

4 

83 

36 

A. J. A. Koch, 

Lameroo 

Bencubbin, 

Ghurka 

22 

22 

20 

14 

4* 

82* 

37 

H. M. Symon, 

Pinnaroo 

Ghurka, 

Ranee 4h 

22 

j 

22* 

19* 

14 

4 

82 
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Kusclts or Whisat Crop Competition 9—ctmiinuaJ. 


Posi¬ 

tion. 

Name and Address 
of Competitor. 

Variety. 

Maxima— 

Ap- 

parent 

Yield. 

36 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Weeds. 

25 

Freo- 

<lom 

from 

Dis¬ 

ease. 

20 

Tnie- 

neas 

to 

Type. 

15 

Even¬ 

ness 

of 

Crop. 

Total. 

100 



OHANDOS —oontimn 

ed. 





37 

C. O. Hill, J»arilla .... 

Waratah ... 

23 

21 

19 

14i 

n 

82 

39 

VV. Baokinan, Parilla . 

Ranee 4 h .. 

23 

22 

18^ 

14 

4 

811 

40 

M, McKenzie, 

Piniiaroo 

Gallipoli .... 

24 

20 

19 

14 

4 

81 

40 

F. S. Traoger, 

Pinnaroo 

Nabawa .... 

21 

22 

lOi 

HI 


81 

42 

F. A. Meagher, Pinnaroo 

Gallipoli .... 

20 

22 

19ii 

m 


804 

42 

W. H. Batten, Parilla 

Ranee 4ii .. 

20 

24 

18| 

m 

H 

804 

44 

Young & Meliiernev, 
J*iniiaroo 

Ranee 4}i .. 

20 

22 

19i 

14 

4i 

80 

44 

R. J. Rilling, 
l*innaroo 

Ranee 4 h 

19 

23 

m 

14 

4i 

HO 

44 

L. McKenzie, 

Pinnaroo 

GalliiMtli .... 

23 

20 

19 

14 

4 

80 

47 

A. J. AViejalkc, 

Pinnaroo ! 

Sword. 

20 

21 1 

19i 

' «• 

j H4 

i 41 i 

i 

7!>i 

48 j 

Traeger Pros., ' 

J'iiinaroo 

Ghurka .... 

21 

' 22 1 

184 

i 134 

1 ^ ! 

79 

49 : 

Foale it Son.s, Parilla 

Ranee 4h .. 

20 

2U i 

184 

14 

' H \ 

78J 

.'50 j 

i 

F. A. Meaghei, 

J^iunaro(> 

Rane(* 4h .. 

19 

21J 1 

m 

U 

1 4 1 

1 

78 

1 

H. Ij. Radman, , 

Pinnaroo ' 

•Sword. 

19 

20 

101 

141 

1 

■ 4* , 

771 

r>i 1 

L. d.T. Foale, Parilla 1 

Rain‘e 4h .. 

20 

21 ' 

IS 

It 

■ 

771 

r>i • 

F. W. (Jravestoek, 
f*8rTakie i 

Swonl, ! 22 

U'aratah « 

Junior Entries^. 

20 1 

1 

174 

‘ 14 

' 4 

771 

1 1 

A. Hutchens, Parilla.. ; 

Waratah ... 

20 

22 

10 

' HI 

H ' 

80 

2 

L. K. Vogt, Pinnaroo I 

Sw<»rd, Ranee 

26 

m 1 

18 

' 13* 

4 

83 

3 1 

R. M. Nejndorf, Parilla 

Robin. 

22 

22i ; 

20 

, It 

1 4 

82* 

4 i 

H. A. dones, Parilla .. 

Robin. 

23 

22 : 

10 . 

, 14* i 

i 3* 

82 

r> ! 

A. ^V. Rlacksoll, 

Pinnaroo i 

Ranee 4h .. 

21 

22 ' 

1 

1 

194 

. It 

1 4 

SO* 

5 ; 

W. Ratten, Parilla ... ! 

Ranee 4h .. 

20 

24 ! 

181 

. 13* 


80* 

7 i 

A. G. Jolinsloii, 

Pinnaroo ! 

Ranee 4h ., 

21 

221 ] 

j 

18 

1 1 

4 ' 

70* 


TRAVEL SERVICE. 

A Commonwealth Savings Bank iiass-book disposes of all the money worries that 
usually trouble the traveller. 

Honey can be transferred to any point, and withdrawn or deported at any one of 
the Bank's 4,000 Branehes and Agencies without oost. 

Ensure the utmost convenience and safety by travelling, not with a dangerously 
large amount of money in your pocket, but with Just your pass-book to see yon through. 

(Onsraattsd Sr ttit OommomvetUh OofcrsiMiit.) 
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Ris8ui,ts of Whbat Chop CoMPKnxioirs— contimied . 


Posi- 

tion. 

Name and Address 
of Competitor. 

Variety. 

Maxima— 

Ap- 

parent 

Yield. 

35 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Weeds. 

25 

1 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Bis 

ease. 

20 

True- 
nesB ; 
to 

Type. 

16 

Even¬ 

ness 

of 

Crop. 

5 

Total,. 

100 


— . 1 » 1 

SOUTHEBN YOBKE PENlKSniJL 

Judged by R. Hill, District Agricultural Instructor. 

1 ' 1 



1 

N. H. Boundy, 

Minlaton 

Ford. 

35 

22 

18 1 

14 

4 

63 

2 

W. S. Watters, 
Curramulka 

Sword. 

34 

22 

20 

12 

4 

92 

3 

A. J. Short, 

Curramulka 

Bobin. 

35 

21 

1 

17 

14 

41 

911 

4 

O. H. Bittner, 
Curramulka 

Sword, 

Daphne, 

and 

Bencubbin 

34 

22 

18 

121. 

41 

91 

5 

W. H. and J. 

Alderman, Minlaton 
No. 1 

Ford and 
Sword 

32 

23 

17 

131 

4} 

90 

6 

W. L. Boundy, 

Minlaton • 

Waratah ... 

35 

19 

! 

18 

13 

4 

80 

7 

H. Polkinghom<% 
Minlaton 

Sword. 

30 

20 1 

20 

Uh 

4 

88i 

1 

a 

W. H. and J. 

Alderman, Minlaton 
No. 2 

Ford and 
Sword 

30 

22i 

17 

14 

41 

88 

8 

W. S. Watters, 
Curramulka 

Waratah ... 

29 

23 

18 

13} 

41 

88 

10 j 

1 

W. H, and J. 

Alderman, Minlaton 
No. 3 

Ford. 

28 

23 

16 

14 

4 

83 

11 

Frank H. Tonkin, Daphne _ | 24 21 19 

1 Minlaton | I 1 ! i 

MID YOBKE PBNXNSI7I.A. 

JudgcHl by H. Hill, District Agricultural Instructor. 

12 

1 

4 

80 

! 

1 

S. W. A. Heinrich, 
Maitland 

Oeera lying 
and Sword 

34 

21 

20 

14 

4} 

93} 

2 

J. S. Henderson, 
Maitland 

Ford. 

32 

21 

20 

13 

4 

1 

90 

3 

V. A. Duteehke, 
Ardrossan 

Fortl. 

30 

21 


13 

4 

87 

4 

J. S. Henderson, 
Maitland 

Sworrl. 

31 

19 

i 20 

13 

3} 

I 86} 

5 

R. J. T. Dutschke, 
Maitland 

Ranee. 

30 

20 

18 

12 

41 

84f 

6 

E. F. Heinrich, South 
Kilkerran 

Dan . 

26 

20 

19 

13} 

41 

83 

6 

H. O. Linke, South 
Kilkerran 

Sword and 
•Ford 

25 

231 

16 

14 

41 

83 

8 

G. Bittner, South 
Kilkerran 

Sword and 
Ford 

25 

23^ 

16 

14 

4 

82} 

9 

0. H. Heinrich, South 
Kilkerran 

Ford. 

23 

22 

18 

14} 

31 

81 

10 

O. B. Linke, South 
Kilkerran 

— 

21 

22 

181 

14} 

31 

79} 

11 

J. C. A. Arnold, South 
Kilkerran 

Ranee and 
Sword 

26 

22 i 

15 

1 

12 

4J 

79} 

12 

P. C. J. MaiBchall, 

South Kilkenan 

Sword. 

21 

22 

18 

14 

3i 

78} 

13 

W. A. Heinrich, South 
Kilkerran 

Ranee. 

22 

21 

16 

14 

4 

77 

14 

R. E. Hasting, South 
Kilkerran 

Ranee. 

23 

1 

17 

1 

17 

i 

11 

i 

' 1 

71 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE TEMPERATE AND SUB¬ 
TROPICAL CLIMATES OF THE SOUTH. 


[A Report hy the Deputy Director of Agriculture {W, J. 
Spajford) to His Excellency Sir Winston Dugan, K,C,M,G., C,B., 
D.S.O,, Oovemor in and over the State of South Australia and 
its Dependencies in the Commonwealth of Australia. Mr. Spafford 
took a brief tour* of portions of the principal agricultural 
countries in the same clinuiiic zones as the settled portions of 
Australia, in fulfilment of the appointment as Honorary Com¬ 
missioner, conferred upon him hy His Excellency, to inquire into 
and, report upon the Production and Preparation for Marketing 
of Agricultural Products, including Crops and Livestock in South 
America, South Africa, and, New Zealand.] 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Continued from page 523.) 


So much fjold lias limi mined in South Afriea and ex})orled !overseas for such 
a lonp: time that there apjiears to have been a tendency in tliat country to neglect 
agricultural activities, at all events in so far as production foj‘ export is concerned, 
but although this may have been true in the past it is not so to-day, and very 
great interest is being shown, and heavy expendit lu’e incurred, in making up 
leeway in this direction. 

AaRICULTURAL CONDITIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Although South Africa is ncNcr looked upon as one of the good agriciiltund 
countries of the world, and this largely because of the high proportion of .stony 
(‘oimtry and the patchiness of the good soils, nevertheless, in the aggregate, it 
contains a fairly considerable area of ccuintry eajiable of high jnoduetion. 

In a general way South Africa consists of plains from which rise great numbers 
<»f steep-sided, fiat-to])ped, stony hills, the soil on the table-toi>s of the hills being 
in most cases .shalloAv, but where sufficient rain is received are caimble of growing 
grasses and herbs for the maintenance of fairly large numbers of livestock. On 
the plains themselves most of the soils an* of greater depth, and in some cases 
of much better (juality, and a good number of them are well suiled for crop 

gri>wing. Jn the more prominent valleys and alongside the rivers flrst-claBS 

agricultural .soils are met with, and in these places, fruits, vegetables, and pa.stui-es 
are produced quite well. South Africa’s agriculture appears to be limited by 
the incidence of the rainfall, rather than by the total amount received, or by the 
quality of the soils, for in many localities large areas of really fertile sods are 

built up, and then over a pericxl of years rain.s of a torrential nature are ex¬ 

perienced, which lead to the washing away of the soil. This soil erosion is so bad 
during some periods of lime that nearly all of the loose earthy material which 
has taken such a very long time to form the deposits of some of the valleys is 
removed, and what were once really good agricultural lands become barren wastes, 
with deep gorges having precipitous .side.s and banks of raw ,'^oils incaj)ablc of grow¬ 
ing cultivated crops. Judged by prasenl-day appearances this })roce.ss has been 
going on for centuries in portions of South Africa, the soil particles, liberated 
when the rocks disintegrate, fill up the valleys, only to he u ashed away wlien 
torrential rains again become of frequent occurrence. 

*Tour made in the company of Col. C. P. Butler Yattalunga,'^ of the Adrirtisn). 

D 
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A considerable amount of soil erosion is taking place at present, but the Govern¬ 
ment is making a strenuous effort to check the advance of the trouble wherever it is 
likely to prove worth while, and by the work undertaken is saving a vast area of 
good agricultural land which would otherwise, most assuredly, be washed away. 

The Climate of South Africa. 

The climate of South Africa varies from truly Mediterranean over a small area 
at the south-west corner up to arid and almost desert across the north-west comer, 
and from the western side it passes through temperate conditions towards the 
east and north-east to reach tropical climate at the north, the uppermost boimdary 
of the countrj^ being about 100 miles above the Tropic of Capricorn. The height of 
the country affects the climate, and considering that the southernmost point of South 
Africa does not reach 35° S. latitude, and that the northern boundary is in the 
tropics, the climate is remarkably favourable, and appears wholly due to the fact that 
nearly all c»f the country is more than .3,000fl. above sea level, and so a temperate, 



Experimental Plots of Field Crops at Patcbefstroom School of Agriculture. 

A great effort is being made by the Department of Agriculture of South Africa to 
develop crop-growing in varloui^ parts of the Union, and extensive experimental woric 
is being carried out with all crops likely to prove suitable 

instead of a sub-tropical climate, is experienced over a vast stretch of territory. 
The presence of such a largo extent of low-rainfall country on tho west side 
accounts for the pr<»valeiice of hot winds and dusts!onus, wliich are of frecjueiit 
occurrence. Although frosts during the winter season are not unusual in inland 
districts, snow does not occur very frequently. 

The Rainfall. 

The average annual rainfall varies between the fairly large area on the west 
which receives less than 5in., through aU stages to a few scattered small spots 
where over 75ir. are recorded per annum on the average. Not only is the range 
of rainfall great, but the variation in average fall comes very rapidly in the south¬ 
west and north-east comers of the country. This is particularly noticeable near 
the Table Mountain on which the average annual rainfall is 74iin., whilst at its 
foot, and only about 6 miles in a horizontal distance, the quantity received is only 
24Jin., and towards the north-east the annual recordings rapidly diminish until 
in about 100 miles from the mountain less than 5in. constitute the annual rain¬ 
fall. 
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About one-third of the whole country receives less than lOin. of average 
annual rainfall, and about one-quarter records over 25in. More than half of 
the Union receives above 15in. of average annual rainfall, but as practically the 
whole of the area served is in the summer rainfall zone, thuriderstomis with 
hail are frequent, and instead of light, steady falls of rain it is not unusual to get 
2in. of rain in a day, and occasionally Sin. to 4in. of rain fall in a few hours. 

That much of South Africa receives its rain in the summer period is shown 
in thc! following table wdiere the distribution of the rainfall of 30 recording 
stations, scattered fairly evenly over the country, is set out:— 


Distribution of Rainfall in South Africa. 


station. 


Location. 

Above 

Sea 

Jjevel. 



Distribution. 

Long. E. 

Lat. S. 

Period 

of 

Uecorda. 

_ 

Average 

Annual 

Rainfall. 

Winter. 
June to 
Aug. 

Spring. 
Sept, to 
Rov. 

Summer. 
Dec. to 
Feb. 

Autumn. 
March 
to May. 





Feet. 

Years. 

Inches. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Ookicp. 

17" 

62^ 

20" 30' 

3,030 

44 

6-90 

4.3*3 

17*4 

10*3 

29*0 

CalvJnia. 


40' 

31" 20' 

3,500 

45 

8-46 

36*4 

17*3 

12*3 

84*0 

Worcester . 

ir 

20' 

33" 30' 

780 

53 

12*38 

44*3 

22*1 

8*2 

25*4 

Kakainas. 

20" 

36' 

2K" 40' 

— 

4 

5*08 

7*2 

3.3 

34*1 

65*4 

AniaridelbcKiru .. 

20" 

55' 

31" 21' 

3,600 

22 

5*19 

13*1 

15*8 

83*5 

37*0 

Ladismith . 

21" 

17' 

33" 20' 

1,860 

48 

1400 

22*3 

25*4 

22*3 

30*0 

Beanfort West 

22" 

36' 

32" 21' 

2,850 

48 

9*69 

9*7 

21*1 

33*8 

35*4 

Morokwcri. 

23" 

47' 

26" 07' 

4,000 

17 

12*29 

4*4 

18*6 

44*0 

33*0 

Kiiruinaii II. .. . 

23" 

27' 

27" 25' 

4,500 

18 

16*36 

3*6 

12*2 

53*3 

31*0 

Gritiuatown . .. 

23" 

15' 

28" 51' 

4,300 

43 

12*78 

6*1 

15*0 

40*2 

38*7 

Britstown. 

23' 

31' 

30" 35' 

3,685 

30 

11*47 

7*7 

16*5 

33*6 

42*3 

Kiiubcrkjy , . 

24" 

40' 

28" 44' 

! 4,042 

41 

' 15*86 

6*0 

19*5 

43*1 

32*4 

Bccfetcknwl . 

24" 

4,V 

30" 55' 

! 4,400 

4 

8*72 

9*5 

32*8 

28*6 

29 1 

Graaft . 

24" 

32' 

32" W 

1 2,460 

04 

14*32 

IM 

2.5*2 

33*0 

30*7 

Seliwcizor Heiickc 

25" 

15' 

1 27" 08' 

. 4,500 

' 13 

. 19*61 

3*7 

21*7 

48*0 

I 26*6 

("olChbtTK. 

25" 

07' 

! 30" 43' 

: 4,470 

49 

15*72 

8*2 

18*7 

37*7 

! 35*4 

Ceres. 

2tt" 

55' 

1 28" 51' 

4,000 

8 

18*22 

8*4 

24*1 

: 40*3 

1 21*2 

Bloemfontein , 

20" 

12' 

i 20" 07' 

1 4,500 

' 42 

21-.58 

5*6 

21*2 

43*2 

I 30*0 

Alkar. 

20" 

50' 

i 32^ 47' 

1,720 


. 22*58 

12*2 

25*6 

33 1 

29*1 

Rruotiijtud 

' 27" 

14' 

1 27‘ 40' 

. 4,300 

' 40 

. 24*21 

4*4 

25*2 

44*6 

25*8 

Scnekal 

' 27" 

37' 

■ 2S 10' 

' 4,750 

21 

' 25*29 

3*7 

20 9 

45*1 

24*3 

imrUrccht . 

! 27" 

02' 

, 31'24' 

,■>.300 

18 

21*94 

5*9 

19 1 

40*3 

1 28*7 

VaalMater , 

2S’ 

07' 

24" 18' 

- 3,700 

10 

23 87 

3*2 

22*6 

i 55*8 

18*4 

I’retorla 

1 2S" 

12' 

' 25" 45' 

4,350 

24 

29*45 

2*9 

27*3 

49*8 

20*0 

Foiirii'sberg ... 

. 2S" 

12' 

28" 37' 

.•),i»00 

19 

,30*08 

4 4 

27*0 

46*4 

22*2 

Mount Fletcher 

' 2S" 

.30' 

30' 12' 

.^..^OO 


27*74 

5*4 

23*3 

48 9 1 

I 22*4 

Xcwoasllo . .. 

21)" 

50' 

27" 45' 

3 800 

.32 

37*89 

3*J 

20*8 

49*7 

20*4 

Lydcnbci'K ... 

30" 

27' 

2.rM)6' 

4,820 

22 

24*81 

2*1 

27*5 

520 

18*1 

PietennaritzberK 

30" 

22' 

, 20" 35' 

2,272 

31 

30*94 

4 0 

27*2 

, 4-5-5 1 

22*7 

Mbabane .... i 

1 31" 

00' 

i 20" 10' 

' 3,800 

. 23 

1 55*59 

; 3 9 

25*5 

48 0 

22 0 


I 


Not only does the above table show how proportionately few* are the recording 
stations in which winter rainfall predominate^ but that, without exception, they 
are relatively low-i'aint'all lo»»alilies w^here this ]\[editerranc;an climate occurs. The 
area where wdriter rainfall is important is limited in extent and is located on the 
western side of South Africa, and as the east and north-east are approached so 
the maximum point in the rainfall moves from the winter to the spring, and 
finally into the summer. The position in this connection is such that it can almost 
be said for South Africa that it is a country of spring and summer rainfall, for 
only about one-sixth of the ■whole receives more than 50 per cent, of its rainfall 
in the six-months period covering autumn and winter. On the other hand about 
five-sevenths of the area of the Union gets 70 per cent, or more of its rain during 
the six-months period w’hich includes the spring and summer seasons. 

The concentration of the rainfall towards the end of the summer is probably 
seen more readily in the next table, where the months of maximum and minimum 
falls are showm for 513 recording .stations, selected from various pai-ts of the 
country. 
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The Months of Ma^dmiim and Minimum Rmnfatl in 513 Selected Stations in 

South Africa- 



Monthly Averages of Several Years. 


Month of 

1 Month of 


Maximum 

Minimum 


Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 


No. of Districts. 

No. of Districts. 

Januarv . 

127 

10 

February . 

104 

3 

March .. 

213 

Nil 

April. 

2 

1 

May . 

Nil 

2 

June. 

14 1 

2.'5.5 

July ... 

Nil i 

152 

August. 

Nil 

62 

September. 

1 

16 

October . 

1 

7 

November. 

22 

Nil 

December . 

I 20 

.5 


513 

513 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Although the great bulk of the value of South Africa’s production of liriinary 
products is derived from gold, large quantities of primary rural products of fairly 
high aggregate value are also raised each year, of which the principal items are 
wool, fresh fruits, sheep skins, hides, maize^ meat, mohair, and wine. The value 
of the total exports from the country is about £75,000,000, of which about 
£48,000,000 are derived from gold and a little over £22,000,000 from produce of 
the land. Some of the details of agricultural production and exports are set out 
in the next two tables, which give an idea of the relative importance of the various 
rural activities of the C/Ountry:— 

Production cmd Exports of Principal Crops of South Africa. 


Crop. 


Production. 


Exports 

1911. 

1921. 

1930. 

in 

1932-33. 

Maire. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

8^3,000 

1,335,000 

2,239,000 

268,232 

Kaffir Corn..... 

155,000 

165,000 

177,000 

14 

Wheat . 

181,000 

228,000 

328,000 

Importer 

Oats . 

155.000 

96,000 

151,000 

247 

Barley . 

31,000 

26,000 

63,000 

27 

Potatoes . 

92,000 

112,000 

173,000 

2,885 

Tobacco. 

7,000 

8,000 

6,000 

34 

Supar. 

82,000 

144,000 

299,000 

146,228 

Dried Grapes . 

3.127 

7,036 

4,296 

4,690* 

Dried Fruits (other). 

— 

2,973 

6,720 

2,641* 

Wine—Gallons.... 

7,501,000 

16,946,000 

16,899,000 

888,876t 

Brandy and Spirits—Gallons. 

Fresh Fruits— 

1,318,000 

2,803,914 

2,835,666 

34,372t 

Grapes... 

— 

— 

— 

21,773 

Pears ... 

— 

— 

_ 

14,560 

Plums. 

— 

— 

_ 

8,645 

Peaches .. 

— i 

— 

j _ 

6,660 

Apples . 

Other... 

— 

z 

— 

3,160 

1,490 

Citrus. 



i 

130,230* 

Wattle Bark.. 

— 

—. 


63,537 

Wattle Bark Extract... 

— 

— 

_ 

20,939 

Cotton (Raw) .... 

— 

—* ' 


518 


♦1033. 


t Galloxis. 
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Production and Export of Livestock of South Africa. 




Livestock. 

! 

Export of 
Products, 
1932-33. 

Animal. 

1 

mi. 

1921. 

1930. 

Horses . 

No. 

719,000 

No. 

920,000 

No. 

868,000 

Tons. 

Cattle.:. 

6,797,000 

8,657.000 

10,751,000 

— 

Sheep. 

30,657,000 

31,730.000 

48,620,000 

— 

Pigs . 

1.082,000 

915,000 

963,000 

— 

Goats. 

11,763,000 

7,837,000 

7.995,000 

— 

Mules and Asses. 

431,000 

839,000 

881,000 

— 

Ostriches. 

747,000 

262,000 

33,000 


Fowls. 

- i 

— 

8,089,968 

_ 

Ducks. 

— 

— 

291,192 

_ 

Turkeys. 

— 

— 

242,472 

— 

Geese ... 

— 

— 

154,946 

— 

Wool (greasy) . 

— 

— 

— 

183,599 

Wool (other). 

— 

— 

— 1 

2,731 

Beef . 

- ( 

1 

— 

7,27.3 

Bacon, Hams, and Lard. i 

— 

— 


131 

Meats (other) . 

— 

— 

— 

112 

8heep Skins. 

— 

— 

— 

17,131 

Goat Skins ... 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1,482 

Hides. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8,290 

Mohair. 

_ j 

_ 

_ 

2,873 

Ostrich Feathers . 

— 

_ 

_ 

21 

Eggs—Dozens. 

— 

— 

— 

5,396.160'*' 

Cheese . 

— 


— 

993 

Butler . 

— 

■ - 

— 

1,920 

1 


• Dozens. 


THE IMPORTANT CROPS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Agriculturally, South Africa is larj^ely a grazing country, nevertheless she main¬ 
tains her population with home-grown crops, with a slight deficiency of wheat, 
which is more than compensated for by exports of other vegetable foodstuffs, 
and with intensive farming crops, such as fruits and grapes for wine, she is making 
steady and continuous progress. At present the crops of outstanding importance 
in the Union are maize, sugar cane, grapes, pears, plums, peaches, and citrus 
fruits, and the yields of all of these crops can be increased to a considerable 
degree by bringing new areas under the various crops, and improving the cultural 
methods. 


Maize in South Africa. 

Without doubt maize is the most important crop of South Africa, being grown 
over a greater area than others, is more widespread throughout the Union, and is 
the staple foodstuff of the native and poorer European portions of the popula¬ 
tion. So important as a foodstuff is maize that from 1,100,000 to 1,200,000 tons 
of grain are used annually. 

South African maize has a good name in those countries to which it is ex¬ 
ported, and this appears to be largely due to the fact that the weather during 
the ripening period is such that the harvested grain is relatively dry, and so it 
transports well and is very suitable for manufacturing purposes. 




























Production of Maize in South Africa. 


Year. 

1 

Total 

Production. 

Imports (net). 

Local 

Consumption. 

Exports of 
Maize Grown 
in South 
Africa. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1910-11 . 

770,760 

661 

644,010 

127,401 

1015-16 . 

967,438 

876 

822,283 

146,026 

1920-21 . 

1,191,717 

11,681 

1,006,176 

197,072 

1926-26 . 

974,092 

24,490 

866,062 

183,420 

1980-81 . 

1,429,286 

28 

1,266,600 

162,809 

1981-82 . 

1,699,464 

8 

1,468,895 

240,572 

1982-38 . 

744,784 

29,763 

665,135 

109,362 

1983-34 . 

1,661,786* 


1,160,000* 



* Estimated. 



[From ••Farming in South Africa/*] 

A Well-Oared For Crop of a Hew Variety of Malae. 

ICaiae Is eaaUy the most Important crop of South Africa* and nmoh work is being 
done by plant-breeders in several loealltiee in the Union to produce improved varieties 
for each particular matae-growing district.. 

Most of the maize crops of the Union are grown in Transvaal and Orange Free 
State, and the conditions of the principal maize-growing districts are admirably 
suited to the crop, the soils being from good to excellent, the rainfall sufficient, 
and the temperatures high and regular enough. Quite considerable areas yield 
over 10 bags per acre when the seasons are normal, and it is not a bit unusual 
for fanners to average 16 bags per acre over their whole crop. 

Export Of Maise. 

Most of the make sported, and some which is used for local consumption, 
passes through the grain devators provided for the purpose m 1024. The exports 
are all controlled by Government inspectors, who grade all parcels submitted, and 
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issue Government eert'ificates which are accepte4 by overseas buyers with confi** 
denoe. So much maize passes through South Africa from neighbouring countries 
that the elevators handle for export a good deal more than the locally grown 
export grain, and since the inauguration of bulk handling the following quantities 
have been handled by the elevators:— 

Handling Maize in South Africans Elevator System. 


Season. 

Exported. 

Local 

Consumption. 

Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1924-26 . 

45,040 

30,439 

76,479 

1926-26 . 

445,940 

70,711 

616,661 

1926-27 . 

14,741 

103,563 

118,304 

1927-28 . 

248,285 

31,317 

279,602 

1928-29 . 

341,933 

83,067 

425,000 

1929-30 . 

255,149 

82,851 

338,000 

1930-31 . 

438,566 

132,612 

671,178 

1931-32 . 

220,996 1 

165,976 

376,972 

1932-33 . 

311,826 

170,574 

482,400 

Average of nine seasons. 

2.58,053 j 

95,679 

363,732 


Wheat Orowing in South Africa. 

The production of wheat is the one agricultural activity which has a great 
attraction for most Europeans when they s|et about crop growing, no matter 
whether the natural conditions arc suitable or not, and great efforts are often 
made to become self<contained in so far as wheat is concerned, even when more 
suitable crops are neglected. This is the case with South Africa as with so many 
other countries, but a study of the incidence of the rainfall, and a knowledge 
of the limited proportion of good soil where sufficient winter rainfall is received 
to suit wheatgrowing, shows how diffioult of attainment this self-sufficiency with 
wheat is likely to be in the Union. 

With restrictions on the importation of wheat and flour lo the extent of bring¬ 
ing the cost of imported wheat to 6s. 9d. sterling per bushel, and a promise from 
millers to pay this figure to fanners for home-grown wheat, for one season, 
1931-32, sufficient wheat was grown to supply all local needs, but despite this 
enormous increase in price above world parity, the need for importations of wheat 
persists. 

Even with the high artificial price, the low yields obtained, due to unsuitable 
climatic conditions, damage by rust, and the existence of only moderate-quality 
soils, render wheatgrowing in much of the Union an uneconomic proposition. 

Quite a fair amount of wheat is grown under irrigation, and this form of farm¬ 
ing has been developed to a considerable extent of recent years with the locking 
of streams and the reclamation of river lands, but as the population grows, 
other more valuable irrigation crops than wheat will assuredly be grown. 


Production of Wheat in South Africa. 


Year. 

Area 

Harvested. 

Yield 
per Acre. 

Total Yield. 

Local 

Consumption. 


Acres. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

1927. 

793,639 

7‘2 

6,674,617 

12,7.39,960 

1928. 

845,514 

8*6 

7,238,290 

14,011,650 

1929. 

1,111,889 

96 

10,626,537 

14,699,483 

1980. 

1,297,660 

- 7-2 

9,296,667 

12,537,583 

1981. 

1,779,400 

7-7 

13,713,333 

16,174,188 

1982. 

1,568,910 

6-7 

10,626,667 

11,194,467 

im. 

1,288,980 

7-9 

10,226,667 • 
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FEOTT AND ,WINB IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The production of fruit and wine has rapidly become very important in South 
Africa, and this largely because of the great care exercised in preparing tb« 
articles for the export markets. This effort to capture and retain a maiiket has 
been particularly successful where soft fruits are concern,ed, and fruits from the 
Union, and notably grapes, plums, and peaches, are said to open up in the British 
markets in as good a condition at least, as similar fruits from any other country 
sending them to Great Britain. That the progress made in the industry has been 
great in the past 20 years or so can be seen in the next tab\e, where the number 
of trees from which fruit is pickedi for sale is set out for the two seasons 1911 
and 1930:— 


Commercial Fruit Trees in South Africa, 


Kind of Fruit, 


Commercial Fruit Trees. 



1911. 

1930. 

% 


No. 

No. 

Apple. 

1,429,858 

2,464,370 


650,937 

1,009,740 

Plums. 

635,646 

1,379,250 

Peach. 

5,902,480 

3,590,670 

Nectarine.. 

98,687 

76,420 

Apricot . 

1,025,193 

2,190,820 

Orange . 

985,602 

3,883,350 

Iiomon. 

172,856 

196,890 

Mandarin. 

404,189 

272,260 

Mango . 

♦96,685 

230,840 

Other fruits. 

602,020 

1,792,570 

Vines, acres. 

•48,358t 

76,896t 


♦ 1918. t Acres. 

The figures disclose a great increase in all kinds of fruits except peaches, 
nectarines, and mandarines, and as planting of new orchards of most other kinds 
is being continued each year, a further increase in production will be seen in the 
future. 


Shipping Fresh Fruits to Europe. 

Most of the fresh fruits, with the exception of citrus, are shipped from Cape¬ 
town, and the arrangements for cooling and handling the fruit are really good, 
only that the quantities being handled have increased so rapidly that some con¬ 
gestion results in the busiest part of the season. The work of pre-cooling, cold 
storage, and loading of boats is expeditiously carried out with the minimum of 
hand labour, and very little double handling of the boxed fruit. Practically all 
fruit to be exported comes from within 110 miles of the port, and for the short 
journey, specially cooled railway vans are unnecessary, and ordinary louvred vans 
fulfil all requirements. On arrival by railway the boxes of fruit are stacked on 
trucks with wheels so small that the bottoms of the trucks are only a few inches 
off the ground, and so stadced that the labelled ends of all boxes are visible. The 
trucks have room for five rows of boxes, but the boxes for the centre row are 
stacked on top of the other four rows until the inspection is completed, and the 
labelled ends of boxes have been marked to show they have been passed by an 
inspector. The boxes in outside rows have labels facing outwards, whilst those 
in the second rows have their labels facing the alley-way where the middle row 
is to be stacked. As soon as the inspection is completed the surplus boxes on the 
four rows are stacked in the alley-way on the truck left for the purpose, and 
this small job is the only one in which there is any second handling of the boxed 
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fruit, from the time it is taken from the railway trucks until stacked in the ship’s 
hold. As soon as the inspection and branding is completed a small electric motor 
hooks on to the truck loaded with fruit and hauls it into the pre^cooling chamber, 
where it is left until the temperature has been brought sufficiently low, when it is 
again connected to a motor which takes it to the cool stores, to remain until a boat 
is ready to receive the fruit. The Cold Stores at Capetown consists of a four- 
storey concrete building which runs the whole length of a long wharf, the top two 
stories being continuous, but the ground and first floors are broken in several 
places with wide openings, to admit of all kinds of traffic from the land to the 
side of the ships. The non-con^nuous floors consist of the pre-cooling chambers, 
whilst the top floors are the cold stores where temperatures are lowered to the 
ideal for holding the particular kind of fruits being exported at the time. Fruit 
that has to be taken from any floor to one that is higher is hauled by an electric 
motor to a lift in the close vicinity, the truck containing the boxes of fruit is 
pushed on to the lift by the motor, and on arrival at its destination a similar 
motor hooks on to the truck and takes it to the chamber where it is to be stored. 



An Orcliard of Young Fruit Trees. 

South Africa is an important producer and exporter of fruits of most kinds, and not 
only grows the fruits weU, hut prepares them for the overseas markets so efficiently 
that they open up in Great Britain in as good, if not better, condition than the same 
kinds of fruit sent from other countries. 

The chambers of the cold stores have doors on the inside which open to admit 
the trucks of fruit, and doors on the wharf side to allow the pushing of the 
trucks on to a platform outside of each doorw'ay, from which the travelling wharf- 
crane picks up truck and all and lowers it down the ship’s hold. This putting of 
the truck loads of fruit into one side of the cool chambers and out the other side, 
and right into the hold of the ship is done with the minimum of labour^ and 
perhaps of more than equal importance, with the least possible change of tempera¬ 
ture. 

This method of handling fruit from railway truck to ship’s cool chambers can 
only be carried out efficiently when plenty of lifts are available of sufficient size 
to take at least one truck and its load, from one floor to the other with some speed. 

The handling of export fruit is facilitated in South Africa by the insistence on 
the use of a specified coloured wooden cleat on the boxes for every different kind 
of fruit, no matter in what part of the Union the fruit is packed. For instance, 
all boxes of grapes have blue deats, pears have green, and so on for every different 
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kind oi fruit, and the convenience of knowing what is inside the boxes by the 
bright colours of the cleats is a great one indeed, particularly when it becomcfs 
necfcssary to use unskilled labour in shifting consignments. 

To reduce the congestion at the Capetown Cold Stores inspectors are sent into 
the more important country fruit-growing centres to inspect and pass fruit for 
export at the packing shedis. This appears to have served its purpose fairly well, 
end gratifies country dwellers quite a lot. 

Barges as Cool Stores. 

Port Elizabeth is an important shipping port for citrus fruits, and from this 
place about 800,000 cases of these fruits were shipped last year, and it was esti¬ 
mated that the amount would be increased to 1,000,000 cases this season. The 
port is only in the making, and until further breakwaters and wharves are com¬ 
pleted, temporary arrangements for the handling of fruit for export have been 
made, and the method adopted appears to be excellent for the cooling and holding 
of perishable foodistuffs for partly developed shipping centres. The laefrigeration 
plant is located on the jetty, and the cooling chambers consist of insulated barges 
tied nearby. In Port Elizabeth, 19 barges are insulated for the purpose, and by 
pumping cooled brine from the plant on the jetty to the barges, and passing air 
over the tubes to the boxes of fruit, temperatures from 30® F. to 34° P. are easy 
to maintain until the fruit is shipped. 

Research Work on Cold Storage. 

Although South Africa has been so successful in the preparation for market¬ 
ing, and the delivery in Europe in really good order of her perishable products, 
she intends to improve still further the methods of packing and cooling, and for 
the purpose is undertaking considerable research work on the matter. An up- 
to-date Cool-storage Research Laboratory is rapidly approaching completion in 
Capetown, and when finished should admit of the carrying out of work of a more 
accurate nature than was possible in the past, and should be strictly comparable 
to commercial practices. The building and equipment was sufficiently advanced 
to occupy it in December, 1934, and detailed and careful work on the wastage of 
fruits has been conducted throughout the fruit season. Fruit has been kept at 
various temperatures, between the known ranges of temperature for each fruit, 
for the maximum time any South African fruit would be held, which is 25 days, 
and then for a further 10 days at store temperatures to cx)ver the selling period, 
and after the full time was up a detailed examination was made of the fruit. 

Provision is being ma^e in the laboratory for conducting extensive tests with 
gases such as nitrogen, carbonic acid gas, and oxygen, and the results should be 
of the utmost interest to all people dependent upon cold storage to market their 
products. 

Field Work with Fruit. 

Because of the importance of the fruitgrowing indhistry, and the recognition of 
the possibilities of expanding it, the South African Department of Agriculture 
is doing a considerable amount of research work on all phases of horticulture. 
In the south-west portions of the country, gardens are maintained for investigating 
the problems connected with deciduous fruits and vines, whilst in the warmer 
climate of the sub-tropical zone, citrus and tropical fruits are experiment^ with. 

Of the less' well-known fruits, it is recognised in the Union that the paw-paw is 
becoming increasingly popular, and that some day it will be one of the 
mportant fruits of the world, and consequently work in connection with the 
improvement of this fruit is being undertaken on a fairly considerable scale. At 
the Ndspruit Horticultural Experiment Station the work* has progressed so far 
that a great improvement in the shape of the fruits has already been brought 
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about, and as shape appears as a fixed character in the breeding work conducted 
at the above institution, it seems that one of the principal packing troubles 
experienced with paw-paws is likely to be definitely overcome in the near future. 
There are also indications that tougher skins can be obtained on good-shaped 
fruits without sacrificing quality of flesh, and if this proves to be so, the marketing 
scope of this popular fruit will be considerably extended. 



[From in South Africa.**] 

A Grove of Paw-Pew Trees in Fmlt, 

On present appearanoes tbe Paw-paw Is likely to become one of the very Important 
fruits of the world, and this Is recognised In South Africa to the extent that con¬ 
siderable work Is being carried out towards breeding types of fruit of Improved shape, 
and with better carrying properties. 


Varieties of Fruit Grown for Export. 

A really large assortment of varieties of all the various kinds of fruits are 
exported, but with each kind a few predominate, and only very small quantities 
of most other varieties are shipped! out of the country. The relative importance 
for export of the different fruits, and the different varieties of fruit, are shown 
below for the season 1932-33:— 

Importance of Various Fruits (Non~citrus) Exported from South Africa in 

1932-33. 


Grapes. 

Pears . 

Plums (and prunes) 

Peaches . 

Apples . 

Nectarines. 

Melons. 

Apricots. 

Mangoes. 

Grenadillas . 

All others . 


Fruit. 


Tons (40 cub. ft.). | Percentage. 


21,773 

39-4 

14,560 

26-3 

8,645 

15*6 

5,660 

3,160 

10-2 

5*7 

676 

i 1*2 

326 

0-6 

322 

0-6 

61 

01 

36 

01 

78 

0*2 


1 
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Principal Varieties Exported from South Africa in 1932-33. 

Kind and Variety. 

! 

1 Tons (40 cub. ft.). 

Percentage. 

drapes— i 1 

Waltham Cross. 

5,569 

25*6 

Hanepoot White . 

2,543 

11'7 

Almeria . 

2,107 

1 9-6 

Hanepoot lied . 

2,019 

9-3 

Gros CoJman. 

1,713 

7-9 

Henab Turki. 

1,644 

7-5 

Barlinka . 

1,642 

7*5 

Raisin Blane. 

1,376 

6-3 

Prune do Cazouls. 

786 

3-6 

Alphonse la Vall6p. 

544 

2*5 

Hermitage. 

489 

2-2 

Rosaki.*. 

409 

1-9 

Gros Noir . 

166 

0*7 

Barbarossa . 

137 

' 0-6 

Ri*d Emperor . 

120 

0-6 

Flame Tokay . 

116 

0-5 

Molinera Gorda . 

113 

0-5 

Twenty-one other varieties . 

Less than 100 tons 

— 

Pears— 



Winter Nelis. 

2,353 

16-2 

Bon Chretien . 

2,314 

16*9 

Beurrc Bose . 

1,967 

13-4 

Keiffer. 

1,636 

11-2 

Doyenne du Comice. 

1,445 

9-9 

Glou Morceau. 

1,264 

8-7 

dosephine . 

1,169 

80 

Louise Bonne . 

901 

6-2 

Beurre Hardy. 

681 

47 

Beiirre Diel. 

266 

1-8 

Clapps Favorite . 

230 

1*6 

Forelle. 

182 

* 1-2 

Sixteen other varieties . 

Less than 100 tons 

— 

Plums— 



Santa Rosa. 

2,934 

33-9 

Kelsey. 

2,457 

28-4 

Gaviota . 

982 i 

11-4 

Wickson. 

725 1 

8-4 

Prunes. 

1 526 1 

61 

Beauty. 

276 1 

3-2 

Methley. 

1 189 1 

22 

Satsuma. 

166 

1-9 

Apple. 

1 156 

1-8 

Eighteen other varieties.. 

Less than 100 tons 

— 

Peaches— 



Peregrine. 

1,902 

33-6 

Elbcrta ... 

955 

16-9 

Inkoos . 

772 

13-6 

Pueelle. 

637 

11*2 

Duke of York. 

514 

90 

Cape Freestone. 

255 

4-5 

Early Alexander. 

242 

4-2 

Schoongezicht. 

107 

1-9 

Twenty-one other varieties. 

Less than 100 tons 

— 

Apples— 



Dunn's Seedling. 

1,456 

461 

Ohenimuri. 

652 

20-6 

White Winter Pearmain .. 

279 

8-8 

Delicious . 

227 . 

7-2 

Jonathan... 

127 

40 

Thirty-fopr other varities. 

Less than 100 tons 

— 
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Principal Varieties Exported from Sonth A frica in 1932-33—continued. 


Kind and Variety. j Totui (40 cub. ft.). Percentage. 

Nectarines— 

Goldmine. 

Early Kivers .... 

Six other varieties 

Apricots 

Koval. I 233 72-3 

Cape. ! 80 24 8 

Four other varieties. ' Less than 10 tons 


563 83-3 

97 : J4-3 

Less than 10 tons — 


Citrus Fruits in South Africa. 

There ha.s been a faiidy considerable increiise in the production and export of 
citrus fruits in the Union, but of more importance than the increased quantities 
beiiiK handled is that a marked improvement has been aecompli^lied in the quality 
the fruit produced for export. Oranges and gi*apefruit are a good deal more 
important now than a few years ago, whilst lemons do not show much of an in- 



[From ‘'Farminff in South Africa.*’\ 

An Orange Grove in South Africa during the Course of an Irrigation. 

Therel has been a great Increase in the area planted to oranges in South Africa of 
recent years, and most of the groves are located where irrigation water is available. 

Of other citrus fruits, there has been a regular and considerable increase in the 
quantities of grape-fruit exported overseas from the Union. 

crease, and there has been a noticeable reduction in flic number of mandarin 
trees. So much research work in connection with citrus culture is being conducted 
in South Africa, in the field and in the preparation of the fruit for marketing, 
that these fruits must prove increasingly valuable to the countbecause the 
climatic conditions are favourable, and there is still some water to be controlled 
for irrigation, sufficiently close to .suitable localities to render the growth of 
oranges and grapefruit successful. 
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Number of Principal Citrus Trees in SotUh Africa,^ 


Tear. 

Orange. 

Mandarin. 

Lemon. 

Total. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1911 . 



172,866 

1,562,646 

1918 . 

1,825,642 

441,904 

248,336 

2,615,882 

1921 . 

1,810,990 

376,080 

160,710 

2,347.780 

1924 . 

2,969,790 

321,180 

225,950 

3,506,920 

1926 . 

3,559,280 


270,540 

4,171,720 

1926*. 

3,633,130 

307,340 

192,920 

4,133,390 

1930*. 

3,883,350 

1 

272,260 

196,890 

4,352,500 


* Trees, the produce of which is grown for sale, 
t Official Tear Book of the Union of South Africa, 1932-33. 


Exports of Citrus Fruits from South Africa.^ 


Fruit. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 


Tons. 1 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Oranges. 

106,096 

91,734 

100,276 

113,832 

Grape Fruit. 

5,826 

7,864 

8,870 

14,664 

Mandarins. 

657 

649 

564 

531 

Lemons . 

276 

298 

1,463 

1,203 

Total, tons . 

112,754 

100,545 

111,173 

130,230 

Total, boxes . 

2,009,988 


1,978,328 

2,316,093 


Note. —One shipping ton of 40 cubic feet equals approximately 17] standard citrus boxes, 
t Official Tear A>ok of the Union of South Africa, 1932-33. 


Varieties of Citrus Fruits Grown for Export. 

Valencia and Navel oranges are easily the most important citras fruits 
exported from the Union, but quite a number of varieties of the various kinds 
are put on the overseas markets, the principal ones of which are shown in the 
next table for the year 1933;— 


Principal Varieties of Citrus Fruits Exported in 1933,* 


Valencia.... 

Navel . 

Grape Fruit 


Seedling Orange .... 

Pu Roi. 

Lemons. 

Jaffa . 

Mediterranean Sweet 
Mandarins . 


Joppa 

Sevffle 


Pineapple Seedling. 

St. Michael. 

Maltese Blood ... 
Lew Gim Gong .. 


Variety. 


Shipping 
Tons of 40 
cubic feet. 


Tons. 


56,083 

44,510 

14.664 

10,182 

1,883 

1,023 

822 

765 

530 

269 

200 

137 

82 

63 

17 


Total exported in 1933 


130,230 


• Fruit Production in the Union—Report No. 16. 
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The Wine Industry of South Africa. 

The wine industry of South Africa has a long history, for vines were intro¬ 
duced into the country in 1653, and shortly afterwards the first Governor of that 
part of the world, Van der Stel, imported further consignments from France, 
Germany, and Portugal. The production of wines grew apace, and was of fairly 
considerable proportions when Phylloxera was discovered to be in the country in 
1886. Some years were spent in attempting to control the pest, but it was found 
necessary to import American vines in 1892, and the vineyards wero reconstituted 
on American stocks, and a fresh start was made to develop the industry. The 
good name earned for some of the wines of earlier days was inevitably lost when 
it became necessary to replant vineyards with grafted vines, but great efforts are 
now being put forth to bring some of them into prominence once again. Tn the 
meantime good usable Avines are being exported in fairly considerable quantities, 
and the development of the trade has been quite rapid since the industry made 
its second start. In 1910 there were exported 76,982galls. of wine, which Avas 
increased to 518,223galls. by 1920, was further extended to 695,231galls. in 1930, 
and it was estimated that it Avquld considerably exceed l,000,000galls. in 1934. 



Portion of the Wine Cellars of the Oo-operattye Winegrowers* Association of South Africa 
Over 96 per cent, of farmers growing grapes for conversion into wine belong to this 
Association, which has absolute control over all wines declared as distilling wine. 

When the industry was struggling to make progi’ess after its severe setbaejk, 
the Government provided loans to finance co-operative wineries, and of the nine 
established in 1905 or thereabouts, seven are still in existence, and are apparently 
doing well. 

The wine industry was very depressed again in 1917, and to help themselves 
out of the trouble winemakers formed themselves into an association which is 
still in existence, and is functioning very vigorously The official Year Book of 
the Union of South Africa for 1932-33 describes this organisation as follows:— 
“Towards the «ad of 1917, owing to the depression in the wine market, the 
Ko-operatieve Wijhbouwers Vereniging van Zuid-Afrika Beperkt was formed. 
Over 95 per cent, of the wine farmers joined this association, and a board of 
directors, appointed by the members, now fixes yearly the prices for wine. 

In 1924 the Wine and Spirits Control Act (No. 5 of 1924) was passed, which 
gave the association absolute control over all wines declared by the producer as 
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distilling wine, whether belonging to a member or a non-member. Every wine¬ 
grower in the Cape Province renders to the association on a certain date each 
year a return of all wines, spirits, and brandy produced by him, and states what 
quantity he has for disposal for consumption as wine, and what quantity he has 
for sale as distilling wine. The price the farmer gets for distilling wine is each 
year fixed by the board of directors. 

For every leaguer of wine sold by a member the association deducts 10s. for 
three years, and for every amount so deducted the member receives a share in the 
association. The intention is that the fund created should be used by the associa¬ 
tion when necessary to deal with any surplus wine which may be on the market, 
the association buying these wines at the minimum price, and after they have 
been turned into spirits, disposing of them outside the Union. 

In 1926 the Ko-operatieve Wijnbouwers Vereniging started to export wines 
themselves, and are to-day the biggest exporters. In order to safeguard the 
industry and ensure that the quality .exported would be of a high standard, the 
Government brought a regulation into force in 1924 which stipulated that dry 
wines should be at least 16 months old before export, but sweet wines may be 
exported at any age, subject to a certificate by the Government Viticulturist that 
they are fit for export.'^ 

The exports by the association have grown from year to year, and have attained 
considerable dimensions for wine, brandy, and grape juice, as can be seen from 
folloAving table:— 


Exports by the Co-operatwe Winegrowers Association. 


Y(‘ar. 

Great 

Britain. 

T5un>pe. 

1 

Canada. 

Other 

Countries. 

Total. 

Wine— 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

1926 . 

15,707 

10,397 

_ 

— # 

26,104 

1927 . 

133,080 

12,062 

— 

_ 

145,142 

1928 . 

188,857 

16,287 

_ 

_ 

205,144 

1929 . 

322,311 

16,615 

— 

_ 

338,926 

1930 . 

485,177 

24,621 

— 

1,981 

511,779 

1931. 

600,687 

20,039 

12,442 

330 

633,498 

1932 . 

617,209 

25,871 

14,806 

408 

658,294 

Brandy— 

Proof Gals. 

Proof Gab. 

1 

Proof Gals. 

Proof Gals. 

Proof Gals. 

1930 . 

639-6 

1 _ 


1 _ 

639-6 

1931. 

5,165-6 

i _ 

1 

— 

_ 

5,165-6 

1932 . 

Grape-syrup— 

4,723-0 

1 Gallons. 

1 


722-6 

6,445-6 

1927 . 

70,291 

i — 

_ 

_ j 

_ 

1928 . 

103,488 


_ 


__ 

1920. 

106,445 

1 — 

_ 

_ 

__ 

1930 . 

68,410 

— 

_ 

_ 


1931. 

* 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1932 . 

44,800 

— 

; — 

_ 

_ 

1933 . 

214,064 

— 


— 

1 


* Withdrawn from Market. 


The factories under the direct control of the Co-operative Winegrowers' 
Association of South Africa are located at:— 

1. Paarl, where the laboratory and administrative offices are situated, and 
where the manufactures are fortifying spirit, potstill brandy, blended wine for 
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export, Eau de Colof?ne, lavender water, hoy rum, vermouths, cocktails, 

liqueurs, and unfermented ffiape juice. The capacity of the stills is 6,000 proof 
gallons per day. 

2. Stellenbosch, where fortifying spirit, potstill brandy, wine, and concentrated 
grape juice are made. The capacity of the stills is 4,000 proof gallons per day. 

3. Worcester, where fortifying spirit, ixdstill brandy, wine, and concentrated 
grape juice are manufactured. The stills have a capacity of 5,000 proof gallons 
per day. 

4. Robertson, whei*e fortifying spirit, potstill brandy, and wine are made. The 
capacity of the stills is 4,000 proof gallons per day. 

5. Montagu, where fortifying spirit, potstill brandy, and wine are made. The 
capacity of the stills is 2,000 proof gallons per day. 

To help sell the wines of the association the South African Wine Farmers^ 
Association (London), Ltd., was established, in which the association has a half 
interest, and to this selling oiganisation all of the wines for the United Kingdom 
are consigned for di.stribntion. Bonded .stor€*s have been opened in several British 
ports fo/ ins])ection of wjiies on arrival and attention if necessary. In London, 
wine cellars are occupied with model’ll chilling, lining, filtering, and bottling 
equipment. 

Production of Wine and Brandy in South Africa. 

Once the setback to the industry caused by the attacks of Phylloxera was over¬ 
come, fairly rapid progress in vine growing has taken place, and hand in hand 
with the prodJuc4,ion of wine and brandy has gone the increased x>^oduction of 
raisins and currants. The quantity of wine made remained around about the 
6,000,000-gall, mark for some years, but in the last 25 years has been brought 
fairly clo.se to an annual [iroduction of about 16,0()0,000galls. Tn the next table 
the prodiu'ticui and exyiort of wines and brandy are set out, but unfortunately 
the last official figures shown for the production of wine are for the year 1030, 
and not for 1032, as is the case with the other figures:— 

Vrodurtitm and Disposal of Winr and Brandy in South Africa,^\ 




Wjne. 


Brandy. 

Year. 

■ 

-- 

\'ahic of 

- ' -- 

“--- 


Piodiictioii. 

Kxpirtc^d. 

Wine 

Production. 

l^xjKirtcMl. 


i 


P'xporltHj. 

: ! 


1 GullollN. 

Gallons. 

i IVr Gallon. 
if. 

(oillons. 

Gallons. 

1891. 

1 6,()13,(MMI 

_ 

.. 


1896 . 

1904 . 

r),H87,<M)0 

5,687,0(Kl 

1 

1 


— 

1910. 

1 *7,.Wr,90O 

76,982 

4 t) 

1,318.021 

35,910 

1915. 

it 11.73 LOCK) 

5)9,842 

.> 4 

1,662.968 

37,.'>58 

1921. 

16,94.5,<Km 

404,099 

5 .3 

2,803.914 

.50,381 

1926 . 

13,2,30,479 

240,481 

4 2 

; 1,779,269 

43,641 

19.32. 

+ 1.^>,899.130 

888,87.'» 

2 9 

2.835, 

34,372 


I 


*1911. +1918. +1939. 

1 Official Year Kook of the Pnion cif {South Africa, 1932 33. 

Varieties of Grapes Grown for Winemaking. 

As is lo be expected a very large a.ssortment of varieties of grapes are grow’n 
for wine making in South Africa, but the jiriiicipal kinds are Stfvn, Green Grape, 
White French, Hanepoot, Hermitage, Uabeinet Sauvignon, Hed Muscadel, and 
White Mmscadel. Besides these Shiraz, Merlot, Malbec, and many others are 
grown to a lesser extent. 

Brandy is distilled fiom the wine made fiom all the wine grapes, hut the 
varieties Folle Blanche, Colombard, St. Eniilion, and Jurancoii are grown almost 
solely for the production of brandy. 

£ 
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Raisins and Currants in South Africa. 

Raisins have been an important aprricultural production of the Union for a con¬ 
siderable time, but it is only of recent years that currants have come into promi¬ 
nence, for it was not until 1916 that the Zante cun-ant was introduced into the 
country. 

Production and Exportation of Dried (iraj)es in South Africa. 


Year. 

1 

Produced on Fan 

1 

ns. 

Exports. 

1 Total 

Sultanas, j Raisins 

1 (including 
j Sultanas). | 

Currants. 


Ton.. Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1911 . 

1 70 1,122 

6 

— 

1918 . 

513 i 2,880 

51 

— 

1921 . 

864 1 3,747 

35 

^ 3,118 

1926 . 

1,393 4,076 

81 

2.211 

1930 . 

1,330 4,010 

276 

700 

1931 . 

— 

— 

2,859<' 

1932 . 

~ - 


2,914* 


* Tncluding Currant h. 



[From **The Graoslande of SotUh Africa,'*] 

Prlnzhof Estpariment Station at Pretoria, wbere much of the field experiment work 
in connection with the eetahliehment and management of pasture plants is being 
conducted. 

Throughout the Union pasture experiments are being conducted In an effort to raise 
the nutritive value of the pastures, as well as to mcrease their llvestook-carrying 
capacity. 

THE PASTURES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Such a relatively small proportion of the area of South Africa is suitable for 
arable farming^ that pastures must always be of the utmost importance, and 
although the climatic conditions of much of the Union are not ideally suited to the 
production of first-class pastures, a large portion of the country has sufficiently 
good climate to favour the growth of forage plants, and to make it appear possible 
that really good pa.stiires can be maintained. At present the position appears to 
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be that although: (a) such a high percentage of the primary rural products 
exported from the Union are obtained from pastures; (6) it is estimated that 
more than 80 per cent, of the total area is unsuitable for other forms of agricul- 



\V‘rom '"Thp OrtiUHlandH of South Africa."] 

A Three Mouths' Old Stand of Kikuyu Grass in Natal. 

Kikuyu Grass- makes prolific giourth In the sub-tropics where there is plenty of 
molsiure, and as well a& ^eing a very succulent grass, is remaxkably palatable to all 
faim livestock 

lure; and (r) pasture grasses grow very strongly in many districts, theie are 
relatively few really good pastures in South Africa. This fact is generally recog¬ 
nised nowadays, and strenuous efforts are being made to overcjome the existing 





[From "Agricultural Grasttcs of South Africa and Management of Their Paaturea ’*1 

A Crop of Bhodes Grass. 

Indigenous to the country, Bhodes Grass does really well in most districts of South 
Africa, where spring and euimmer rainfall. Is the rule. 

difS^cultieg, and to educate and encourage livestock farmers to improve their pas¬ 
tures. Most agricultural publicjalions of the Union deal with pasture improve¬ 
ment questions frequently, and draw attention to the poor management, the rela- 
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tivc* fewness of the animals earried, and the low quality of so much of the grazing 
livestock. The farmer is generally blamed for overstocking and too frequent 
burning of his pastures, and in all probability some of the soil erosion so common 
in the country, and the relatively low livestock-carrying capacity of many pastures 
are due to these forms of inisnianageinent, but there is a livestock-maintaining 
limitation of the indigenous pastures that is only iusl becoming understood, and 
the correction of the deficiencies is yet to be discovered for many localities. The 
protein deficiency of the native grasses during certain periods of their growth, 
the shortage of pJiosphorus and lime, the tendency for grasses when grazed to 
become tussocky and be surroundecl by bare soil, and the liability of the eradica¬ 
tion of good s])ecies of grasses, are happenings to be expected in sub tropical 
conditions where the sods are fairly poor, and are difficult of correction. 


Indigenous Grasses. 

South Africa is very rich in indigenous grasses which provide heavy yields of 
foi'age, and an enormous amount of research work is being conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Faculties of Agriculture of the various 



{From **AgrioulturQl Oras&es of South Africa and Management of Thetr PuHlureg.”] 
Lowveld Finger Grass (Digitaria deeuntbena). 

There Is a very large collection of Finger grasses (Digitaria »pp.) indigenous to 
South Africa;, and several of them are really useful pasture grasses. One of the 
principal activities of the Pastaro Section of the Department of Agriculture is the 
propagation of all the useful Dipitariax obtainable, and tbelr segregation into all 
possible types, and very promising results are being secured from tboM grasses. 

Universities in the Union, to understand the handling of the various kinds to full 
advantage, and in learning what are their various requirements in so far as natural 
conditions are concerned. 

Two of the most useful indigenous grasses for improving pastures in particular 
localities are Kikuyu and Rhodes, the former requiring plenty of rain or moist 
locations, but the latter is a good deal hardier in this direction. Of others, one 
of the most palatable of the strong-growing grasses is Rooigrass {Themeda 
triandra), which is also indigenous to Australia, where it is known as Kangaroo 
grass. So palatable is this grass in South Africa that it is readily eaten out of 
the pastures if overstocked, when Eragrostis, Aristida, and still poorer grasses 
take its place. 
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Of the hundreds of species of indigenous glasses being tested some of the most 
promising are:— 

Echinochloa pxframidalis (Libpopo grass). 

Ef hinochloa sp., Nata River s^train. 

Sorghum verticilliflorum. 

Sorghum fulvum, 

IHgitaria pentzii (Woolly Finger grass). 

Digifaria decumbem (Lowveld Finger grass). 

Digitaria sp., P(»ngola Riven* strain. 

Setarifi splendida. 

Panirum muticum. 

Panicum repetts, 

Acroserus macrum. 

Pennisetum ciliaris (Droelands grass). 



[From ^'Farming in South Africa.**] 

N’bamba Strain of Finger Grass {Digitaria sp.). 

Tbe illustration shows very clearly tbe strong runners put out by this graos, 
wbicb is typical of most of tbe Digitarkuf^ and also the seedbeads from which the 
name of *'Finger grass" is derived. 

Of these grasses Digitaria decumbens (Lo\\'veld Finger Grass) and Digitaria sp. 
(Pongola River strain) appear likely to be particularly good for the controlling 
of sand drifts, as they provide a lot of feed without much danger of leaving bare 
patches, unless flagrantly overstocked. 

The successful propagation of all or any of the gra.sses so promising at present 
will not overcome the protein deflciency now so prevalent in the country, and good 
hardy legumes suitable for grazing are required to grow in a.sso(Mation with the 
grasses, but the only one being handled which looks like becoming really useful is 
Trifolium afrieaner, which unfortunately has not yet been tested to any great 
extent. 
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Introduced Pasture Plants. 

Only very few of the many introduced pasture plants have proved successful 
for large areas of country, and none of these is a European plant. Easily the 
most useful of the introductions is lucerne, which gives really heavy returns when 
grown with the aid of irrigation, and where the natural conditions are at aH 
favourable produces very fair grazing crops without added water. Unfortunately 
most of the pasture land of South Africa is unsuitable for the gi’owing of lucerne, 
and so there does not appear to be much chance of this wonderful pasture plant 
being utilised to make up the severe protein shortage common to much of the 
country. 

Couch grass (Cynodon dactylon) appears in many countries of the world so 
may be indigenous to South Africa, but whether this is so, or Avhether it is intro¬ 
duced, it has spread considerably of recent years, and although a bad weed in 
cultivated fields is a very good pasture plant, particularly in sub-tropical con¬ 
ditions. In places where it grows freely there is little soil erosion, for it is only 
under the severest of overstocking that it becomes at all tussocky, and it usually 
binds the surface soil so Avell that neither washing noi- drifting can take place. 
In many plac^ where anti-soil erosion work has been completed, the distribution 
of the water over the surface, instead of allowing it to insh down the recently- 
formed creeks, has led to a great increase in the amount of Cynodon present, 
with its accompanying increase in grazing, and imy)rovcd soil protection. 

Bromus unioloides (Rescue or Prairie grass) is becoming prevalent in irrigation 
areas, where it is welcomed, but is not so well known where it is wholly de])en- 
dent upon tl^ rainfall. 

Paspalum dUatatum is grown to some extent in the Union, and it is extremely 
hardy, but is not particularly popular. 

In small plots under test Paspalum notedum appears as though it may prove 
very useful in South Africa, but it has not been tested sufficiently long, nor on 
large enough scale, for experimenters to forecast its future. 

Spineless cactus. Old-man saltbush, and American aloe are groAvn in some of 
the lower rainfall parts of the country as reserves in time of drought, the former 
two being fed down by livestock, but the leaves of the aloes are taken from the 
plants, chopped up, and carted to the stock in times of feed shOilfig^.- 


The Karroo. 

A considerable area of country, most of which receives only light average 
annual rainfall, grows small bushes and herbs riilher than grass, and is known 
in South Africa as The Karroo, in much the same manner as Australians speak 
of Th^ Saltbush. This country, which gets from below 5in. to 25in. of rainfall 
on the average, is subject to droughts, but where care is shown proves very suit¬ 
able to sheep farming. It is somewhat similar in appearance to saltbush country, 
except that the bashes are dark-green in colour, without the ashey-grey tinge of 
the ^It and. blue bushes. As in most low-rainfall country the soils are well 
provided with lime, and so it is fairly healthy country for those livestock which 
can thrive on bushes. Most parts of the Karroo consist of plains and flat- 
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topped hills, the plains being fairly small and are scattered between steep, stony 
hiUs which carry relatively little growth and this is of poor feeding value. When 
carefully managed the bushes become interspersed with a nice sprinkling of grass, 
which adds variety to the grazing and improves the eaiTying capacity. 


LIVESTOCK IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The production of crops to feed the populace is of the utmost importance to all 
countries, but is particularly so to one such as South Africa, where so high a pro¬ 
portion of the people are natives depending largely upon crops for their sus¬ 
tenance. Despite this fact the country has for centuries been a producer of 
domesticated livestock, and after it was occupied by Europeans the number of 
animals maintained was increased many times to supply the growing demand for 
meat for consumption, and then to provide a surplus for export. Such progress 
has been made in livestock management that wool is one of the most important 
of the exports of the Union, the overseas sales of eggs have reached important 
proportions, and various kinds of meat, frozen and chilled, are shipped with 
some regularity. 


Sheep in South Africa. 

Of South Africa’s primary products gold is easily the most important, but next 
to this the sheep industry is far and away more valuable than any of the others. 
Even after the particularly severe drought of 1938, when about 7,000,000 sheep 
were lost, the Union continued to maintain about 40,000,000 sheep, of which 
number nearly 6,000,000 do not pioduce wool. The principal sheep product of 
value from the point of view of export is wool, and in good seasons something 
over 300,000,00011)8. of wool are exported. 


Sheep in the Union, 1904 to 1933. 


Year. 

Woolled Sheep. 

1 i 

Other Sheep. | 

Total Sheep. 

1904 . 


1 

i 

1 ll,82(».63r> ' 

1 

i 

4,.50],868 j 

1(1,322,503 

1911. 



21,842,215 ! 

8,814,444 : 

30,&56,659 

1921. 



27,7,57,21.3 

3,972,299 1 

31,729,512 

1926 . 



.35,377,744 j 

3,642,501 ! 

39,020,245 

1931. 



44,017,000 ; 

5,760,000 i 

49,777.000 

1932 . 


1 

43,016,000 1 

j 6,264,000 i 

49,280,000 

1933 . 


.^. 

40,371,900 

/ j 

5,720,000 ' 

_; 

46,091,000 


The increase in numbers of sheep after 1904 was brought about very rapidly, 
with the total at its peak in 1931, and during the 27-year period the flocks 
were more than trebled, and the animals then present almost totalled 50,000,000. 
Although the production of meat for human consumption was becoming more and 
more important, the most of the increase in the numbers of sheep was with 
woolled sheep, and not so much so with those carrying hair instead of wool. Not 
only has the number of woolled sheep been increased, but better wool producers 
have been developed, and the amount of wool cut per sheep is a good deal higher 
than it was some few years ago. 
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Production of Wool in South Africa, 



Year. 

Woolled Sheep. 

Wool. 

I’rodiiced. Exported. 



No. 

Lbs. 

LbH. 

1920-21 .... 


. 27.757,213 

136,929,019 


1921-22 .... 


. 26,091,320 

140,052,949 

— 

1922-23 .... 


. 26,823,039 

137,217,585 

— 

1923-24 .... 


. 27,084,491 

147,865,493 

— 

1924-26 .... 


. 32,163,221 i 

1.56,969,334 

— 

1925-26 .... 


. 35,377,744 ! 

167,921,510 

— 

1926.27 .... 


. 1 36,114,138 

194,110,025 

— 

1927-28 .... 


. 38,360,707 

216,924,103 

— 

1928.29 .... 


. 40,462,936 

232,004,424 


1929-30 .... 


. 44,020,677 

249,442,062 

— 

1930-31 .... 


. 44,017,(KK) 

292,074,000 

274,891.0(*0 (n) 

1931-32 .... 


. 43,016,000 

304,529,(K)0 

291,187,000 (6) 

1932-33 .... 


. 40,371,0(K) 

318,672,000 

326,647,000 (c) 

1933-34 .... 



273,917,0(K) 

235,2(»9,OtK» (d) 

1934-36 .... 


.! _ 1 

246,0(K),(H)0* 

-- 


I 


* EBtJraatod. 

Wool oxportt^d 1031 to 1934. includes stjoiired wool*—(//) 5,20f),00f>lbs.. (h) 4.730,()00lba. 
(C) 6,460,(KKllbs., and (d) 6,660,(K)Olbs. 


Merino Sheep in the Union. 

It appears that Merino sheep were introduced to South Africa in tiu* seven¬ 
teenth centui’y, but very little was done with the breed until fre!*h int(*re'»t was 
taken in it with the introductions made in 1812. The early importations embraced 



A small section of tbe Better Bams of a Blgb-elaBS Merino Stnd in Sonth Afrfca. 

The mixing of Australian strains in many of the Merino flocks of the Union has 
not tended towards uniformity, although some extremely good animals are produced. 

the very best strains of the day, including Spanish (Negretti), Saxon, Rambonillet, 
and American, and had the same attention been given to them as was done in 
Australia the Union would have been farther advanced as a producer of fine wool 
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than is the ease at present. As a matter of fact, the first Merino sheep landed 
in Australia were procured in 1789 by (Captain TTenry Waterhouse at the Cape, 
from a Mrs. (xordon, and of the .T2 animals purchased by this gentleman 29 
reached Aiistralia safely and became the foundation of many of the flocksr of 
to-day. The original importations themselves improved under Australian condi> 
tions, and their progeny were of considerably higher standard, and the improve¬ 
ment continued and was so great that when sheepfarmers in South Africa began 
a serious effort to improve their flocks of Merinos, high-claiss animals were pro¬ 
cured in large numbers in Australia for the purpose. The importations from 
Australia commenced in earnest in about 1885, and until an embargo was placed 
on the export of stud Merino sheep in 1929, a lot of animals, and particularly 
ram>, were imported regularly, and many of them were really high-priced sheep 
of good (juality. The ])rincipal types of Merinos impr>rted from Australia were 



A Large-fiamed Merino Ewe from one of tlie Prominent Stnds of Soutb Africa. 

Tasmanian, Wanganella, and South Australian, and although these introductions 
were plentiful and had been continued for over 40 years, there are few indica¬ 
tions (»f a distinct South African type of Merino being evolved, or for that matter 
theie are few signs of uniformity, even where the natural conditions of large 
tracts of country are quite similar. This want of uniformity in the animals, the 
variability in length of staple, and the unevenness of the wool in various parts 
of the fleece are variously explained as l>eing due to multiplicity of small studs 
of low-grade animals, overstocking the pastures, lack of handfeeding in the 
winter, prevalence of so many diseases, and the use of native labour, but a more 
likely explanation is that the Merino is a sheep of Mediterranean climate, and 
South Africa has such a relatively small area of country with Mediterranean 
climate, or temperate climate in close proximity to a Mediterranean climate area, 
that a fairly long time will elapse before reasonable uniformity can be attained. 
Were the embargo on the exportation of Merino sheep from Australia to be lifted 
nn improvement in the flocks of the Union could be anticipated, because much of 
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tlie advancement in type of Merinos of recent years has been brought about by 
the use of Australian rams, and stud breeders have based their methods and types 
on Australian standards. This is the impression of sheep breeders in Africa, 



Merino Stud Bams on a Sheep Farm In Bonth Africa. 

In most parts' of the Union there has been a tendency to breed highly *'dOTelioped* ’ 
sheep, carr^g fine-quality wool, aa can be seen by the animals here depicted. 


and all of the stud masters mana^ng high-class stock would like to import rams 
again as top sires for their studs. Could the better-class studs be improved, and 
something approaching a type be fixed, it would not take sheep breeders long to 



A Merino Ewe from a Stnd Hook Maintained on the Karroo of Bonth Africa. 


improve their fiocks appreciably, for there are plenty of specially selected flock 
riuns of quite good quality bred in the country, but these are often of several 
different types in the one locality, or even in the one flock. 
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South Africa undoubtedly has considerable areas of country well suited to the 
production of fine wools, and the great value of the industry to the* nation is now 
generally recognised, and whether the right of importing rams from Australia is 
ever returned or not, it seems certain that Merino sheep will be improved in the 
Union. A really strong team of technically trained sheep and wool experts is 
attached to the Department of Agriculture, and the officers appear to have the 
confidence of sheep breeders, and an active drive is being made to push the busi¬ 
ness forward. 

The Department of Agriculture has recently imported a small fioek of German 
Merinos, and placed them at the Stellenbosch-Elsenburg College of Agriculture 
of the University of Stellenbosch, but it does not appear that this importation 
will help on the wool industry of the country, but the breed may prove useful 
in providing d'ams for the production of fat lambs. These bare-legged, bare- 
bellied, and clean-faced sheep do not appear to have been developed by selection 
from pure-bred Merinos, but they are fairly large, are deep-bodied and round- 
barrdled, so may make a good mother of a fat lamb. They are not nearly so 
attractive as are Oorriedales of fair quality, and it is doubtful if their lambs will 
be better, or if their fleeces will be as valuable. 


Other Kinds of Sheep. 

Because of tlieir hardiness in poor-pasture and drought-liable conditions, and 
general resistance to diseases and attacks of ticks, several breeds of non-wooUed 
sheep are maintained in considerable numbers for the production of mutton. These 



Black-headed Feralaa Ewes with Irfuubs at foot. 

The Black-headed Persian is one of the non-wooUed breeds of sheep popular Sn 
South Africa, and is really hardy near the tropics where cattle tick are troublesome, 
and where tropical diseases and pests are prevalent. 

sheep are so popular in the country that about 6,000,000 of the total sheep belong 
to one or other of these breeds. The principal breeds of these non-woolled sheep 
to be found in the Union are Black-headed Persian, White Afrikander, and Parti¬ 
coloured Afrikander. 

The Black-headed Persian sheep are a fat-rumped breed of quite attractive 
appearance, being of a very white colour in the main, with jet-black head and neck, 
and when seen in large numbers, particularly on hillsides, present a very pretty 
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sight. Although not very large sheep they are particularly hardy where pastures 
are scanty, and fatten quickly when they do not have to do much foraging. The 
flesh of the lambs is much liked in Africa, andl lambs in good condition always 
bring a high price in the livestock markets. A good deal of cross-breeding work 
with the Black-headed Persian ewes and British breeds of rams is being under 
taken with really good resiills, the first-cross lambs proving very attractive indeed, 
without the excessive fatness of the rump characteristic of the Persian, Imr pos¬ 
sessing a strong disposition to fatten quickly and to grow to a good size. Lambs 
out of these ewes by Dorset Horn rams are generally parti-coloured, but are of 
excellent mutton shape and develop into a really good, shapely lamb of market¬ 
able weight very (piickly. Others seen by Suffolk and Ryeland rams were mostly 



\From **Farmin{/ in Smith Africa.''] 

A Black-headed Persian Ewe Prominent at Agricultural Shows in South 
Africa. 

This fat-rumped mutton-breed of sheep Is particularly hardy where pas¬ 
tures are scanty, and the animals put on condition rapidly when a fair 
amount of feed is avallahle. As the Illustration shows, they are capable of 
laying on a lot otf fat when treated weU. 


black in colour all over, although some by Ryelands Avere all Avliite, and the lambs 
by both breeds were quite attractive and useful mutton lambs, and a vast improve¬ 
ment on their mothers. It has yet to be proved that anything more than first 
crosses can be economically produced in badly infested tick areas, but the results 
of these cross-breeding experiments have improved the outlook for the pro<luction 
of fat lambs. 

The original Cape sheep Avere non-A\'oolled animals Avith fat tails, and' these 
Afrikanders, both the White and Parti-eoloiured breeds, persist to-day in fairly 
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considerable numbers. These lej?jry, hair-producinj? animals arc extremely hardy, 
and almost thrive when other kinds would perish for a certainty, and when feed 
is at all y)lentiful tliey put on condition very quickly. They are bcinj? used in some 



A Crossbred Ewe sired by a Dorset Horn Bam. out of a Black^headed Persian 
Ewe 

Extensive cross breeding experiments., using British breeds of rams on Black¬ 
headed Persian ewes, are being conducted in several places in the Union, and 
the first-cross lambs are a vast improvement on their mothers. 



Parti-coloured Afrikander Sheep. 

These leggy, halr-produclng fat-tailed sheep are direct descendants of the animals 
held by the natives when white man first settled in South Africa. Extremely hardy 
near the tropics, they fatten quickly on good feed and make a fair mother of a fat 
lamb when mated to a British-bred nun. 

places to produce lainbs by British breeds of rams, and some prominent sheepmen 
in the Union consider that the White Afrikander is better for this purpose than 
the Black'headed Persian, which breed is being used fairly freely. 
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There are flocks and studs of most of the British breeds of sheep, and Corrie- 
dales as well, to be found in various parts of the country, but the limitations of 
the natural pasturapre are such that, as with cattle, the hardier types are easier 
to maintain, and until {jreat improvement is made in the pastures the early- 
maturing mutton breeds of sheep are hardly likely to be multiplied at all quickly. 

The keeping of Karakuls for the production of pelts for Astrakhan is being 
encouraged in suitable parts of South Africa, and quite good, quality furs are 
being secured, and the industry appears to be really promising for this country. 

In the livestock salesyards the sheep being offered were almost wholly comprised 
of Merinos and Blatfk-headed Persians, with a slight addition of mixed and non¬ 
descript types. The Merinos easily predominated, and most of the animals being 
offered at the time were rather poor and of smallish type, but the Black-headed 
Persian lambs were fat, and although of an unusual shape wer,e quite attractive. 

■V 

Improving the Wool Clip. 

Great efforts are being made to improve the wool of the Union, and a strong 
staff of wool and sheep experts, most of vrhom were trained in Australia, is main¬ 
tained by the Department of Agriculture to help sheepfarmers in every possible 
way. Besides travelling instructors and inspectors at wool-selling centres, a special 
course in sheep and wool is conducted regularly at the Grootfontein School of 
Agriculture and Experiment Station, for which a certificate is awarded, and short 
courses are given in the handling of sheep and wool at this and other schools 
of agriculture in various Provinces of the Union. 

At the Onderstepoort Veterinary Research Station buildiings and equipment 
have been provided to enable special wool research work to be undertaken, and 
much fundamental work is now being conducted there. 

The University of Pretoria has a special branch of its Faculty of Agriculture 
for investigations into matters connected with wool, and is seriously tackling 
the question of the effects of various nutritional changes on wool growth. A 
very effective looking wool-measuring instrument is in use at this institution, 
in which an individual fibre is tightly stretched, and a much-enlarged image is 
thrown on to a graduated table where it is easily measured. As the apparatus 
slides backwards and forwards any particular portion of a fibre can be seen and 
measured. 


Wool Levy and its Uses. 

In 1929 a conference of woolgrowers decided to strike a levy of Jd. per bale 
inspection fee, and on exported wool lljd. per bale of greasy, and Is. 6Jd. per 
bale of scoured wool. The inspection fee has been continued but the levies on 
exported wools have been temporarily suspended, nevertheless the Wool Council 
was able to spend £8,887 last year, most of which was from withdrawals from 
investments. The money collected is controlled by a Wool Council which consists 
of 10 members, two of whom are officers of the Department of Agriculture, six 
are members of the National Wool Growers' Association and are elected to repre¬ 
sent certain Provinces, and two represent unorganised wool growers. The money 
is used for research work, propaganda, and publicity; the publication of a monthly 
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paper, The Organized Wool Farmer, which is distributed ^atis; the collection 
and publication of authentic information on the wool market, and the conducting 
of wool-classing courses. So successful has been the Wool Council that a Wool 
Marketing Committee has been formed, consisting of members of the Wool Council 
and the Wool Selling Brokers’ Association, whose functions will be to promote 
the selling side of the industry. 

Selling the Wool. 

Much of the wool of South Africa is prepared for marketing in a manner 
similar to that in vogue in Australia, the better shearing sheds and wool-handling 
equipment being identical in type to the Australian. Because of the general 
use of natives as shearers, second cuts are plcnliful, and lower the value of tlecces 
somewhat, and another practice which affects the classes into which wools are 



[From '‘The Coat of the Angora Ooat,‘'] 
A Young Angora Billy of Really Good Type. 

The export of mohair is an important industry in South Africa. At one time (1911) 
there were over four and one-quarter millions of Angora goats In the Union, but 
droughts and the increased popularity of wool, have led to a considerahle reduction 
in numbers. 


placed by wool classers, is that of shearing six to eight months’ growth of wool 
instead of allowing a full year between shearings. This practice is common in 
the Union and in some years is very prevalent indeed, and as a matter of 
fact it is estimated that only 20 per cent, of the clips of 1934-35 will be of 12 
months’ growth, and this largely because of the severe drought the country has 
just passed through. Of recent times -about 50 per cent, of the wool in normal 
years is of 12 months’ growth. 
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Most of the wool appears to be sold by wool brokers at one or other of the 
ports of Durban, East Ijondon, Port Elizabeth, or Capc'town, and either by 
negotiation or by public auction, after it has been exposed in the wool stort^s. All 
wool for sale is placed on the wool floor, and not a maximum number of bales 
of each line as is the case in Australia. A gash is made with a knife in the side 
of each bale, no attempt being made to cut stitches or save the bale in any way. 
Auction sales are held three times a week—Monday, Wednesday, and Friday— 
which means that little wool is sold on any day, and buyers are held in wool¬ 
selling towns, to attend sales lasting half an hour to one hour, three times a week. 

Goats in South Africa. 

When white people settled in South Africa goats were plentiful, and' were an 
important source of meat for their native owners. The ordinary meat and milk- 
producing goats have been improved to a v€»ry considerable extent by better 
breeding methods, but the introducticni of Angora goats had a marked effect on 
the goat population of the Union, and the export of mohair has become an impor¬ 
tant industry. The first importation of Angora goats was made in 1838, and 
between that date and 1897 several other lots were brought info the country. The 
increase of the flocks was so great that even by 1891 there were about 3,000,000 
Angoras in the Union, and this further increased to 4,275,335 in 1911, but the 
incidence of se^'ere droughts, and the increasing ))opularity of wool, have led to 
a great decrease in the numbers of (his bi'eed being maintained in the Union. 

(roafs in the Vnion. 


Year, 


(»oats. 


Mohair. 


Total. Aiigoni. j Ppoilnced. j KxjK)rt-ed. 


‘ No. Xo. I Lbs. : Lbs. 

1904 . ! 9,770,540 ;i.,792,739 j — — 

1911 . i IL7«2,979 , 4,275,335 , - ' 

1921 . ' 7,830,096 2,284,.571 ! 8,448,.55() i — 

1926 . 7,987.511 1.831,328 7,879,033 i 11,141,000 

1931 . 8,249,000 1.049,(KH) *7,019,082 j 5,500,000 

1932 . 8,257,(K)0 1,511,(KM) — : 6,435,(HH) 

1933 . 7,802.000 l.339.(KK) — ' J5.74;i.0(M) 


Cattle in South Africa. 

Even before the first white colonists landed in Soulli Africa cattle were rela¬ 
tively plentiful and of the utmost importance to the natives then in occupation 
of the country, and the Europeans found them to })e of very' great valiu* as a source 
of food. It was not long before the early settlers realised also that tho cattle 
wej*e almost ideally suited for draught purposes in the peculiar conditions obtain¬ 
ing, and that picked animals were able to w’ithstand tho hardships of the long 
.iourneys, prevalence of diseases and pests, and varying pasturages. This depen¬ 
dence upon large, strong, hardy, fast-walking bullocks which would produce a lot 
of meat when fattened after working days are over, seems to have had most to 
do wuth the development by selection of the present-day Afrikander breed of 
cattle. The Afrikander cattle appear to have been derived directly from the in¬ 
digenous cattle of the country, without admixture of any other breed, and at 
present constitute the only important pure-bred beef cattle in most parts of tlie 
Union. The relative importance of Afrikander cattle will naturally become less 
and less as dependence upon them for draught purposes is reduced by replace¬ 
ments with mules, horses, and tractors and other motor transport. The prevention 
and control of the diseases which this breed ha& been able to withstand fairly 
well, has opened the way for maintaining the better-quality beef breeds of cattle 
of British origin, and pasture improvement work, which is overcoming the limita¬ 
tions of the natural pasturage, is admitting of the proper d;evelopment of these 
beef breeds where beforehand the Afrikander was the best of those able to keep 
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in health and grow to normal size. The Afrikander is an excellent yoke ox and 
a lair beef-producing breed, and as the crossbreds secured by mating them with 
British beef breeds are attractive and good doers, the breed vdll always bo impor¬ 
tant in South Africa, even if the country eventually becomes a prominent pro¬ 
ducer of beef. 



Portion of a Typical Herd of Afrikander Cattle BunnlnK on Nataral Conditions, 
without top-dresBing, licks, or Irrigation. 

The Afrikanders withstand cattle tick and tropical diseases much better than do 
European cattle, and will maintain fair condition where the more delicate breeds 
would starve, or suffer severely 

Wonderful veterinary work has been performed in South Africa in the preven¬ 
tion and control of diseases and pests of livestock, and very largely because of 
the outstanding success attained, the numbers of cattle maintained in the country 
have been increased to a very considerable extent, and have been kept at above 
10,000,000 head since 1925. 


Cattle in the Union Since 1904: 

Year. 

(battle in 
Union. 

Slaiightorings in Abattoirs.* 

Cattle. 

[ Calves. 

! 


Tlead. 

Head. 

Hoad. 

1904 . 

3,500,453 

— 

1 _ 

1911. 

5,796,949 

— 


1918. 

6,851,924 

— 

_ 

1919. 

7,532,956 

— 

— 

1920 . 

7,932,270 

— 


1921. 

8,557,089 , 

-- 


1922 . 

9,200,669 , 

— 


1923 . 

9,607,336 ! 

381,285 

24,163 

1924 ... 

9,898,428 . 

445,350 

1 28,294 

1025 . 

10,030,491 . 

494,857 

30,573 

1926 . 

10,514,281 

538,795 

32,718 

1927 . 

10,589,673 I 

569,904 

36,869 

1928 . 

10,650,393 ; 

577,027 

41,719 

1929 . 

10,695,091 ; 

590,304 

41,634 

1930 . 

10,750,976 1 

581,055 

42,353 


* Cattle slaughtered on farms not allowed for. 
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Pure-bred Afrikander Cattle with Cow of Good Type In the Foreground. 

Selected animALsi are quite fair beef-producera, fatten readily on| natural pasturee. 
and have relatively good hind-quarter development. 



[From ‘^Farming in South Africa/*] 

An Afrikander Bull of Particularly Good Type for Producing Beef. 
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Quality of Beef Cattle. 

There is no way of indicating the improvement wliich has taken taken place 
in the quality of the beef cattle, but since so much has been done towards the 
checking of cattle diseases there has been a constant, although small, stream of 



[From **Farming in South Africa.*’] 

An Outstanding Beef Type of Pure-bred Afrikander Oow. 

importations of really good brwdini? animals from Great Britain, and the j^eneral 
impression is that, as well as the increased numbers, the quality of the animals is 
being improved by the grading up of indigenous cattle, and by an increase in the 
number^ of pure-breds of the better breeds. 

Dairy Cattle in the Union. 

Dairying is important in South Africa to the extent that unless a severe drought 
is experienced sufficient milk, butter, and cheese are produced to supply local 
demands, and have a small surplus to export. The daii-y cattle being used for the 



Friesian Oattle in South Africa. 

The dairy herds of the Union consist very largely of Friesians, and the country la 
noted for tfhe quali^ of the animals of this breed, urhich are maintained within her 
borders. 
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purpose are largely of the Friesian breed, and some very good herds, and plenty 
of good animals, of this breed are to be found in the Union. In all probability 
the first European cattle imported into the country were the Friesians introduced 
from Holland in 1780, and since that date a great number of animals of this breed 
have been and are being brought in from that country. Of recent years most of 
the British breeds of dairy cattle have been imported in increasing numbers, and 
well-bred bulls of most of the prominent breeds; now bring good prices. 

Other Livestock in South Africa. 

Of other forms of farm livestock, pigs are an important source of meat; ho/*ses, 
mules, and asses are maintained in large numbers for draught purposes, and 
poultry are managed so extensively that an expoj't surplus t)f eggs is produced. 

Ptytf.--Between 1904 and 1911 there was an increase of about 50 per cent, in 
the number of pigs in the country, but since that time relatively little change has 
taken place, and throughout the period about 1,000,000 pigs a year have been 
maintained. A little bacon, ham, and lard is exported, but more is imported from 



[From **The RehabUitalion of Our Horse 8iock,*''\ 

A Shapely Catalonian Jack being Used in South Africa. 

Asses are so popular as drought animalsi in the Union, that during 
the past 30 years, numbers have increased from 140,000 to over three- 
quarters of a million. 

neighbouring countries, so the Union is barely self supporting. The existence of a 
surplus of maize practically every year, and the relatively short journey to Europe, 
makes it appear that the production of pig products will be increased to a fairly 
considerable extent in the future. Of the breeds of pigs popular in the country 
British Blacks still appear as the most prominent, but some Large Whites and 
Tamworths of good quality are to bo seen, and old-type Berkshires and Mid-Yorks 
are also fairly plentiful. 

Horses, Mules, and Asses ,—The progress of the draught animals (except cattle) 
has been rather peculiar during the past 30 years, for although the number of 
mules used has remained at about the same figures as 30 years ago, ithe horse 
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population has been doubled, and the number of asses has been increased from 
about 140,000 animals to over three-quarters of a million. To anyone not accus¬ 
tomed to the use of such animals, one of the striking? facts of a tour through 
agricultural districts of South Africa is the enormous number of teams of cattle 
and asses used in farm work, even on farms belonging to Euro])eans, that are 
to be seen almost everywhere, and on the figures recorded it appears that asses 
are becoming inoie popular as time goes on. 

Poultri ^,—The keei)ing of poultry has become increasingly popular, and at the 
last census, which was taken in 1930, there were present 8,080,9()8 fowls, 291,192 
ducks, 242,472 turkeys, and !154,940 geese. The export of eggs had becomt* so 
important that in 1930 as many as .193,000 cases of fr’esh eggs in shell were sent 
away, but the quantity dropped back to 148,000 cases in 1933. 

FIGHTING LOCUST PLAGUES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

South Africa has had long experience in fighting the locusts, as these pests do 
some damage every year, and occasionally are so ])lentiful as to cause considerable 
loss, and lead to heavy expenditure in kee^ung them in check. Last year, 1933-34, 
the worst plague on record for the Tbiion was experienced, when beside an ordinary 
outbreak of the Brown locust, unpi’ecedente<l numbers of the Ifed locust invaded 
the agi-icultural districts, and cost a lot of money to keep w'ithin reasonable bounds. 
The seriousness of locust plagues to this country is to be seen in the expenditure 
necessary year after year to fight them:— 

Expenditure on Locust Destruction in South Africa. 


£ 

1920- 21. 17,000 

1921- 22 . 45,855 

1922- 23 . 58,221 

1923- 24 . 324,726 

1924- 25 . 377,214 

1925- 26 . 282,000 

1926- 27 . 13,730 

1927- 28 . 3,753 

1928- 29 . 51,237 

1929- 30 . 9,31;-; 

1930- 31 . 6,672 

1931- 32 . 10,903 

1932- 33 . 12,677 

1933 34 (13 months). (;92,()73 


After very long experience, and <lespite constant research work in looking for 
some material fatal to locusts and less dangerous to farm livestock, the Union 
has foimd nothing to replace arsenite of soda economically, and the principal line 
of attack is by spraying this material. A solution of arsenite of soda is sprayed 
on the herbage and insects to destroy hoppers, and finely powdered arsenite 
of soda is distributed for fliers. !Most of the other well-known methods of control 
are resorted to when there are peculiai* circumstances of some kind connected with 
the outbreak, such as the erection of low fences to direct the insects to pits, 
poisoned baits with bran, chaffed greensiiilf or somewliat similar material as the 
carrier of the poison, burning bush, &e., but spraying is general, and is arranged 
for by the Government. The locust control authorities have established depots 
throughout South Africa, where spray pumps and arsenite of soda are stored in 
readiness for tackling a plague, and when an outbreak appears as though it might 
reach serious dimensions a big organisation is brought into being, and enormous 
quantities of materials are distributed. During this last period of plague 30,000 
€k)vernment spray pumps and 5,000 private pumps were used, the equivalent 
of about 3,000 tons of dry powder arsenite of soda were issued, although some of 
it was in liquid form, and about 50,000galls. of parafiin were supplied for use 
with flame throwers for dislodging swarms from plantations and high trees. 
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In South Africa the Mafristrates live in their districts, and amongst Government 
officers lm\e high status within such districts. For locust-control matters each 
Magistrate is appointed a Senior Locust Officer, and has full charge of all 
materials and all control measures within his particular district. He is given 
power to appoint certain specified officers, and when a campaign is in full swing 
a very complete national organisation is working throughout the country. 

The Organisation for Fighting Locusts. 

1. The Minister of Agriculture, through the Secretary for Agriculture. 

2. Under Secretary for Agriculture, who is Chief Locust Officer. 

3. Senior Locust Officers, in most cases the Magistrates. 

4. District Locust Officers. 

5. Clerks and Ward Locust Officers. 

6. Local Locust Officers. 

7. Foremen, Scouts, and Transport Riders. 

8. Sprayers. 



\From '*Farminff in South Africa.*'] 

Bagging Dead Locnats for Use as Stock Feed in South Africa. 

Locusts killed with flame-throwers after they have settled tn bushes and trees are 
collected and stored for stock feed, for which purpose they are very valuable, forming 
a highly protelnous foodstuff. 

Oovemment Aid in Fighting Locusts. 

The Act dealing with the control of locusts in South Africa insists upon owners 
or occupiers of farms being responsible for the destruction of hopper locusts, 
although if it be found that he is unable to carry out the job after having 
seriously attempted to do so, the Senior Locust Officer may provide Government 
assistance. When this is done it is obligatory on the farmer and his employees to 
continue their efforts towards destruction of the locusts, and the Senior Locust 
Officer has no right to employ such farmer or any of his employees on locust 
destruction work while, locusts are still on his property. If the farmer refuses 
to do his duty the Senior Locust Officer shall cause the hoppers to be destroyed 
at Government expense, but the cost shall be recovered from the responsible person. 

Pumps must be returned to depots as soon as finished with so that they may be 
sent to locations where required. 
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The Act states that flying locusts shall be destroyed by the Government, and 
they may be destroyed in any locality and on any farm. 

The Senior Locust Officer is responsible for the destruction of locusts on un¬ 
occupied Government lands. 

If farmers desire that bait be used! for the destruction of the locusts on their 
properties they must supply the bait, and if the necessary bait is not available the 
destruction work will be proceeded with in the usual manner by spraying or 
dusting. 

Solution for Spraying to Destroy Hoppers. 

For some years the solution of arsenite of soda used as a spray contained 0.6 
per cent, of arsenite, but recent research work has shown that this strength can 
be reduced to 0.3 per cent, by the use of suitable “spreaders” without sacrificing 
effectiveness. 

Government supplies consist of coarse powder or liquid, and in each case direc¬ 
tions for mixing accompany the parcels. 

Dusting for Killing Flying Locusts. 

It has been proved that the covering with dust and the surrounding of flying 
locusts with a cloud of arsenite of soda dust are very effective ways of killing 
them. 

When roosting, the dust is sprayed from a machine known as the Barlow pump, 
and this type is used and recommended by the Government. If the locusts are 
roosting in trees they are brought to the ground with flame throwers and then 
dusted, but if at roost in relatively low bushes they are dusted without shifting 
them. It takes about 61bs. to 71bs. of finely divided arsenite of soda per acre for 
thick swarms settled on bushes of medium height, and the powder on th^e bushes 
remains effective for at least seven days. 

For the dusting of locusts in flight, aeroplanes have been used throughout most 
of this last plague, and proved very efficient for the purpose. It was found that 
the locusts make no attempt to avoid a cloud of arsenite of soda dust, and so the 
powder was discharged close to the front of the swarms, and the majority of the 
locusts which pass through the cloud soon die. The aeroplanes were experimented 
with in the dusting of swarms settled on trees and on the ground, and their use 
promises to be a really efficient manner of distributing dust for this purpose. 

Poisoned Bait for Locusts. 

For the preparation of poison bait a solution of arsenite of soda of a strength 
of 0.6 per cent, is used, and lOgalls. of the solution are sprayed on to about lOOlbs. 
of bran, chaffed green fodjder, fine chaffed hay, broken up horse dung, or dry 
farmyard manure, and the heap is thoroughly mixed with a shovel and allowed 
to stand overnight. The bait is broadcasted amongst the hoppers, care being 
taken to scatter it so lightly that stock are unlikely to pick up sufficient to injure 
them. 

son. EROSION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Soil erosion, caused by the rushing of water after torrential rains, is of very 
common occurrence in South Africa and is playing havoc with good, arable lands 
in many parts of the country. The trouble is so widespread and serious that its 
control is looked upon as of national importance, and the Government is making 
a determined effort to prevent further encroachment, and wherever possible, to 
reclaim areas almost rendered valueless. The general explanation of the washing 
away of the country is the removal of the natural vegetative cover by burning, 
over-stocking, and over-grazing, or the loss of natural fertility of cropped lands 
by overcropping. Any or all of these, combined with torrential falls of rain, 
will lead to the scoring of the soils, and* their eventual removal down to the under¬ 
lying rooks. 
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Soil Erosion Committees have been formed in every magisterial district in the 
Union to receive and forward applications for assistance to control erosion, to 
approve of small schemes where technical advice is not necessary, and to encourage 
landholders to prevent and combat erosion when first occurring, and to discontinue 
practices likely to lead to the trouble. 

When technical advice is required the Department of Agriculture sends a trained 
man to sui>ply it. and to plan and survey the necessary work, all of which is done 
free of charge, or at a nominal fee. 



A Typical Case of Soil Erosion in South Africa 

Havoc is being wrought in mhny places in the Union by the washing away of the 
good soils, and the damage already done in some places is so great imat it is past 
correction. 

Depending upon the location the corrective work takes several forms, but con¬ 
sists in the main of dams to hold up the water, embankments to distribute the 
water in shallow sheets instead of as creeks, the planting of ti’ces, establishment of 
pastures, &c. Because of the peculiarities of the jobs specially trained men are 



Soil Erosion In South Africa Where the Whole Surface, Except a Couple of 
“islands.*’ hn-a washed away. 

Even if such erosion were to he stopped, It would probahlty taJee years hefore the 
land mellowed suAciently for the growing of crops or pastures. 

necessary to give advice and to supervise the constructional work, and landholders 
are taking advantage of the Governments help to such an extent that sufficient 
expert men to fulfil requests cannot be found in the Union. 

The Government advances money on loan on easy terms for erosion correction 
work, and gives bonuses to landholders who do work at their own expense. 
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To men who do approved work at their own expense a bonus of 25 per cent, is 
given, up to a total expenditure of £250, provided no single dam costs more than 
£150. 

Loans are granted up to £250 for approved anti-soil erosion work for a period 
not exceeding 30 years, at 3^ per cent, interest, and on completion of the work 
25 per cent, of the loan is immediately written ofl*. 

If a landholder employs, on anti-soil erosion works, Europeans supplied by the 
Department of Labour, the Government will pay the wages hill, and dtebit the 
landholder wdth one-eighth of the wages. This eighth is taken as a loan free of 
interest and repayable in 45 equal yearlj' instalments, commencing after five years. 

Twenty-five per cent, of the purchase price <)f fencing materials used to protect 
trees growm as an anti-soil erosion measure is refunded by the Government. 



[From ''Farming in South Africa.**] 

Aerial riew of Anti-SoU Brosion Works as Undertaken in Soutli Africa, 
in this case distributing banks, and a dam with p;oper spillways, have been con¬ 
structed to spread the water on the aorface, instead of aUowing it to concentrate 
as soil-cutting creeks. 

Municipalities get the same consideration as private people, except that where 
European laboui* is provided the nation pays 75 per cent, of the w^ages. 

Special consideration is given to landholders where teams of unemployed men, 
equipped by the Government, are used for anti-soil erosion work, if the landholder 
keeps one or more of the team, together with their families, on the faiin for five 
years. 

The extent of the area of the Union being affected by soil erosion must; be seen 
to be realised, but if the interest being taken in the matter at present is con¬ 
tinued for some time, and landholders can be constantly reminded of the serious¬ 
ness of neglecting -precautions against the trouble. South Africa is going to save 
much country which would surely be otherwise w^ashed into the sea. 
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POISONING TREES AND TROUBLESOME PLANTS. 

During research work being conducted by officers of the Division of Plant 
Industry into methods of eradication of the dangerous plants Poison Leaf 
{Gifblaar)j a new method of cheaply poisoning plants was developed, which 
appears as though it will prove most useful in killing trees, without the risk to 
animals which is now the case when arsenical compounds are used. The method 
of poisoning is to frill around the trunk of the tree, or the stem of smaller plants, 
as is now done when poisoning eucalypts in Australia, and to place in the open 
frill a slightly damp mixture consisting of 2 parts calcium chloride, 1 part copper 
sulphate, and 2 parts soil, instead of pouring in a solution of arsenite of soda as 
is now commonly practised. This system of killing plants is proving fully success¬ 
ful in South Africa, is cheap, and is so perfectly harmless to stock that the 
operation can be carried out without removing the animals from the paddocks. 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Of recent years the people of South Africa, who appear to be more agricul¬ 
turally minded than do the people of many other nations, have realised more than 
ever how difficult it is to educate the farmers, and how very important it is that 
all persons connected with rural activities should receive proper training if the 
country is to make agricultural progress. The realisation of this fact has led the 
Government of the Union to build up a well staffed and efficiently equipped 
Department of Agi*iculture, which is seriously attacking most of the important 
agricultural problems of the country, and is endeavouring to educate all those who 
will eventually earn their livelihood from the land. When the staff of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture was being enlarged, it was realised that relatively few South 
Africans were sufficiently well trained to take responsible positions, and that it 
was necessary to seek men overseas, and recognising this as a decided weakness 
immediate steps were taken to remedy it. Dozens of promising young South 
Africans were sent to other countries to receive technical training—to Australia 
for sheep and wool; to the United States of America for Fruitgrowing and General 
Agriculture, and to Europe for Animal Husbandry, Veterinary Science, and 
Winemaking, and good Schools of Agriculture were made of the existing institu¬ 
tions, and the Faculties of Agriculture of the Stellenbosch and Pretoria 
Universities were encouraged by liberal money grants to modernise th/eir 
courses of agricultural science. These measures have produced an efficient 
organisation capable of training future officers of the Department of Agriculture 
and Education Department, and of keeping producers abreast of the times. 

The parliamentary control of the Department of Agriculture is in the hands 
of a Minister of Agriculture, and he has a technically trained agriculturist as 
secretary, who is also the chief officer of the Department, and is known as the 
Seci-ctary of Agriculture. There is a sub-secretary of Agriculture, and fivfe 
principal divisions, and a few minor branches of the Department. The annual 
expenditure of the Department of Agriculture, including the grants to the 
Universities is over £1,000,000 a year, of which over £400,000 is spent on 
Veterinary Services and Animal Husbandry, more than £145,000 on Agricultural 
Educational Institutions, and nearly £100,000 on Plant Industry. 

The Division of Veterinary Services and Animal Husbandry undertakes all 
Government activities connected with Veterinary Science, Cattle, Sheep and Wool, 
Goats, Pigs, and Dai l ying, and the headquarters of this branch are located at 
the famous Onderstepoort Veterinary Research Station on the outskirts of 
Pretoria. Animal Husbandry is an important part of, the agriculture of South 
Africa, and diseases and pests of stock are so bad, {that this division of the 
Department of Agiiculture is the most extensive and most expensive of ail 
branches. 

The Division of Plant Industry embraces all departmental work connected 
with Botany, Pastures, Horticulture, Field Crops, Fresh Fruit, Exports, Pre- 
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cooling and Transportation of Fruit, Plant Pathology and Mycology, Entomology, 
and Plant Regulatory Services. 

The Division of Chemistry undertakes soil surveys, some field experimental 
plots, control of locust poisons, regulatory and control work. 

The Division of Economics and Markets endeavours to kee]) agriculturists 
advised of market prices and the general economic concIiti(ni> tippertaining to 
their special interests. 

The Division of Agricultural Education and Extension controls the Schools 
of Agriculture and district insti-uctors, provides lioiiie ecoiu>mics services by 
lectures and demonstrations, conducts agricultural clubs and juvenile competitions, 
demonstrates with agricultural films on cinenmt.ograpbs, issues and distributes 
publications, and has charge of all anti-soil erosion works. 

The De])artment of Agriculture inter(‘sts itself actively in the successful 
functioning of co-operative societies, and to helj) in the matter maintains a 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, which branch by propaganda and advice 
helps in the formation and management of such societies. 

Each of the four Provinces of the Thiion conducts a School of Agriculture 
which issues a diploma after a successful coin])letion of the full course, and at 
each place extensive field experimental work is undertaken. At all of the insti¬ 
tutions special courses are given, some of them being of sufficient thoroughness to 
give full training, whilst others are of short dination to give students a working 
knowledge of a jiarticular phase of agriculture. The principal special courses 
are for wool-classing and dairying, but there are also sj>ecial courses for school 
teachers (including women) who are to b(» stationed in country districts, Jind 
short courses on grain grading, wool classing, cheese making, milk testing, house¬ 
hold science, poultry, dairy cattle and pigs, general fanning, etc. 

Last year a special two-years’ course was commenced at the School of Agri¬ 
culture, and known as the Trainee-Settlers’ Course, the object being to train young 
men between the ages of 18 and 21 to fit them as settlers on Crown lands. These 
5 »oung men do practically all of the work on the various farms in an effort to give 
them a j>ractical training, and by demonstrations and a few lectures, attendance 
at which is compulsory, some theoretical instruction is also given. Preference in 
the allocation of Crown lands is to he given, as far as possible, to those passing 
this course satisfactorily, as well as any more highly qualified or specially trained. 

SETTLING IRRIGATION LANDS. 

Until the inauguration last year of the Trainee-settlers’ education scheme at 
the Schools of Agriculture married men were chosen as prospective settlers on 
irrigation laiuls and were required to spend n probationary x^eriod of two years 
on a block of about 20 acres in area. From now onwards single young men who 
have successfully i)assed through the above-mentioned course are selected for the 
purpose. The advances made, which do not include the small cheap cottage and 
shed supplied, include four mules, plough, haimess, seed, manures, and 4s. per day, 
and amount to about £300 during the two years. The local Departmental Super¬ 
visor directed all operations and insist<*d on all childroTi of sufficient age, no matter 
if of school-going age, helping in rush times, such as when jiicking tobacco, maize, 
beans, &c., and that no outside labour be engaged unless absolutely necessary. 
After i>roving their capabilities during the proi)ationary j^eriod the men are 
allotted blocks up to 40 acres in extent, and the equijiment advanced (luring the 
probationary period (except dwelling and shed) is transferred to the permanent 
blocks. Until a trainee-settler has occupied and worked liis permanent block for 
at least one year he is not allowed to marry, otherwise he cannot participate 
in furtlier assistance or privileges granted by the Government. During the first 
year of occupancy of the block the settler is expected to make bricks and erect a 
dwelling as taught to do dunng the period of training. 

All revenue received during the probationary period is collected by Government, 
and goes towards paying wages and then equipment. 
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SUMMARY OF IMPRESSIONS GAINED IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

1. Although South Africa is very patchy and contains much stony country, in 
the ag^fre^ate she possesses a considerable area of agricultural land. 

2. The agricultural possibilities of the Union appear to be limited by the inci¬ 
dence of the rainfall rather than by the total quantity received, or by the quality 
of the soil, and torrential falls of rain are constantly reducing the available area 
by erosion. 

3. The climate of South Africa varies between Mediterranean at the southern 
end and tropical in the north. 

4. A large area of South Africa receives less than Sin. of average annual rain¬ 
fall; about one-third receives less than lOin.; and about one-quarter receives over 
25in. 

5. Much of the country receives its rain in the summer period, and only about 
one-sixth receives more than 50 per cent, in the six months of autumn*and winter, 
whilst about five-sevenths gets 70 per cent, or moi'e of its rain in the six months 
of spring and summer. 

6. The principal agricultural produKs of the Union are wool, fresh fruits, 
shee])-skins, hides, maize, meat, mohair, and wine. 

7. Agriculturally, South Afi'ica is largely a grazing (*ountry, nevertheless she 
maintains her population with home-grown crops, except for a slight deficiency 
of M’heat. 

8. Maize is the most important crop of the Union, and is the >4aple foodstuff 
of the native and poorer Kurojican portions of the community. 

0. South Africa lias an export surplus of maize, and the grain has a good name 
in importing countries, presumably because it is relatively dry and is Y)ai’ticularly 
suitabh* for manufacturing pur])oses. 

10. Wheat-growing in much of the Union where the crop is noAv raised appears 
to be an uneconomic proposition. 

n. South Africa prepares soft fruits such as grapes, peaches, and plums 
particularly well for exporting to overseas markets. 

12. The arrangements for handling export fruits at Capetown, although con¬ 
gested because of the rapid increase in the quantities being exported, are really 
good. 

13. An up-to-date (^)ol Storage Research Laboratory has just been erected at 
Capetown, and accurate research Avork in connection Avith the various problems 
of the cool storage of fresh fruits can noAv be carried out on a large enough scale 
to be comparable to CAimmercial practices. 

14. Several Horticultural Experiment Stations are maintained in various parts 
of the Union. 

15. (htrus fruits are produced in large quantities and form an important export 
item, and of recent years great improvement has been made in quality, as well 
as the quantity exported having been increased. 

16. The Avine industry is very oldt in South Africa, but the appearance of 
Phylloxera set the industry back, and it is only noAV recovering its former impor¬ 
tance. 

17. Over 95 per cent, of the gi’owers of wine grapes are members of the South 
African Winegrowers Co-operative Association, an organisation operating under 
an Act which gives it very wide powers where exports are concerned. 
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18. Although the livestock production from pastures forms such a very impor¬ 
tant part of her agricultural products there are relatively few really good pastures 
in South Africa. This fact is generally recognised in the Union, and strenuous 
efforts are being made to overcome existing difficulties. 

19. South Africa is very rich in indigenous grasses, but like other sub-tropical 
countries is rather deficient in hardy, fine-stemmed leguminous forage plants. 

20. Foj* centuries the southern end of Africa has been an important producer of 
domesticated livestock. 

2]. The sheep industry is easily the most imi)ortant primary industry of the 
Union, next to gold. 

22. In 1931 there were about 50,000,000 sheep in South Africa, bur the severe 
dirought of 1933 reduced numbers very considerably. 

23. Merino sheep were known in South Africa before Australia was settled, 
but the breed has not made so much progress in the Union. 

24. From 1885 until the embargo was placed on their export a great number 
of good Mei’ino sheep were imported into South Africa fr(»m Australia. 

25. The general impression amongst sheep breeders in South Africa is that the 
lifting of the embargo on the impoi'tation of stud Merino sheep from Australia 
would helj) to improve the flocks of the Union. 

2b. The (icrman Merinos introduced into South Africa do not appear as if they 
are likely to improve wool production in any way, but they may eventually prove 
to be suitable dams of fat lambs. 

27. An appreciable i)roportion of the mutton sln^p of the Union are of the 
non-woolled type, with fat tail or fat rump, and resistant to tickt? and other 
tropical troubles. 

28. A great elfort is being put forth in South Africa to encourage breeders to 
improve the quality and quantity of wool produced. 

29. Goats constitute an important part of the livestock of the country, and* 
while the native population is so large will continue in this position. 

30. The limitations of the pastures and the peculiar conditions which obtained 
during settlement by Fiuropeans led to the development of Afrikander cattle, which 
are ex<‘ellent yoke oxen and fair beef cattle. 

31. Tn noi-mal years dairy production reaches the stage of supplying local 
demands and leaving a small surplus for export. 

32. About 1,000,000 head of pigs have been maintained from year to year since 
1911. 

33. South Africans long experience in fighting locu.sts has convinced those in 
charge of operations that arsenite of soda as a wet spray for hoppers, and a finely 
divided dust spray for flying locusts, are the best methods of attack. 

34. Soil erosion is very serious in South Africa, and the Government is making 
a determine<l effort to check its further spread and to reclaim some areas almost 
rendered useless. 

35. The discovery that a paste consisting of 2 parts calcium chloride, 1 part 
copper sulphate, and 2 parts soil is an effective poison for trees and harmless to 
stock, is likely to prove very useful. 


{To be continued,) 
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INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE CONDITION KNOWN AS 
“WATERY WHITE” IN EGGS. 

[By C. F. Andkkson ((3<)vomment Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture, 
Adelaide, South Australia).] 

In collaboration with the (Council for Scientilic and Industrial Research, investi¬ 
gations into the condition knowTi as “watery white” in eggs have been conducted 
over a period of 12 months. 

The term ‘‘watery while’' is used for the reason that tbeie appear', no terml 
better suited. In the trade in South Australia, llu* condition is knowii under other 
headings, such as “fractured air cells,” “l#roken air cells,” “air bubbles, “Ireinulous 
air cells,” and various other names, but, for Die purpose ot these inve-'-liiTations 
the term “w-atery white” has been used. 

The maintenance of the higliest quality in eggv is of im|)ortan('e ahnuighout 
Australia, and more particularly is it so in South Australia. 

South Australia, as a State, is a very big producer of eggs; climatic conditions 
are eminently suited to the breeding of poultry and for satisfactory production. 

Feeding fjosts are at the minimum, owing to the production of wheat on most 
of the farms. Wheal, a.s regards Australia in general, is the principal fat^lor in 
the cost of production of eggs. 

Eggs for marketing are obtained from two principal sources of sii])pl\ — 

(a) That from commercial egg farirm, where eggs are prodneed a^ a sole 

means of livelihood. 

(b) As a sideline to wheal farming, dairying, fruil grooving, and market 

gardening. 

The iiercentage of each source of production can, whli reasonable certainty, 
be estimated at 40 per cent, for commercial egg farms and (JO per cent, where 
poultry are kept as a sideline in South Australia. 

The production is spread practically throughout the State, but the bulk of pro¬ 
duction would be within a radius of 150 miles from Adelaide. 

The importance of quality, from a South Australian point of view, cannot be 
over-estimated, for South Australia is a big producing State and a small con^.uming 
one. 

In the early stages of the development of tlie poultry industry throughout 
Australia, there was a good demand in the eastern States for eggs froin South 
Australia, but, with the growth of the industry in each State of the (’ominonwealth, 
the eastern States are gradually producing eggs in sufficient quantities for their 
requirements, with the result that these markets are being closed slowly, and thus 
making it more difficult for South Aiustralia to dispose profitably of the surplus 
egg production. 

There are probably 10 months of the year when Soulb Australia ha> a surplus 
production above the requirements of the local market, and in peak iiK)nths of 
production, i.r., August, September, and October, this sinplns is p)'obably at 
I«ast 80 per cent, of the production. These figures emphasise the gi-eat impor¬ 
tance of quality from a State point of view. 

The suburban areas in South Australia, too, are, during certain month>, produc¬ 
ing more eggs than are required for household purposes. Nearly every suburban 
residence has sufficient ground to keep enough poultrj^ to supply the requirements 
of the house. It is a regidar practice for dairy produce vans, instead of being 
sellers of eggs, to return mth quantities of eggs purchased from their eu.stomens. 
These supplies find their way back to the egg-j>acking floors, increasing the quan¬ 
tities of surplus eggs. 
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As regards the disposal of eg:gs in South Australia, there are only two avenues:— 

(a) The disposal of eggs as eggs in the shell. 

(b) The disposal of eggs as egg pulp. 

When the big surplus available in this State for 10 months of tl^ year is taken 
into consideration, together with the expansion of the industry in the eastern 
States, it is apparent that in the absence of some form of marketing control, 
South Australia will eventually have to depend almost entirely on the overseas 
markets for the disposal of the eggs and eg^ pulp. 

The export of eggs in the shell is only a seasonal trade, and one that can at 
present be looked on with any degree of safety for payable prices for the maximum 
of five months of the year, namely, from July to November. During the remain¬ 
ing ]>oi‘tion of the year a large percentage of eggs is pulped. 

The egg-pulp trade overseas has not been a profitable one to Australian pro¬ 
ducers and the present outlook is not favourable, from an Australian point of 
view, for payable prices. In these conditions, therefore, it is essential that the 
percentage of export rejects, due principally to “watery white,” be reduced to 
the minimum during the export months, and so obviate the necessity of having 
large quantities of eggs pulped, the returns for which, under present day condi¬ 
tions, are not payable to the producer. 



standard 25doz. Gaae, as used in South Australia. 

It \va> for this reason that these inv<‘stigations were begun. 

Prior to these investigations, this Department had collected valuable statistics 
with regard to lejei^ts due to “watery white” over a })eri(Kl of 12 months, giving 
special attention to the distance transpoi-ted and methods of transport. The 
object in collecting thest* statistics was to ascertain the effect of transport and 
locality on the question. 

The numbers of eggs pooled and eggs I'ejected were taken from the account 
sales of producers, and the grading vras strictly on the basis of the regulations 
governing overseas export under the control of the Commonweath Department 
of Commerce. 

1 might add that the collection necessitated a considerable amount of time, and 
can be accepted as accurate. 

For the purpose of these statistics, the State was divided into seven zones as 
follows 

\o. 1.—Kggs produced within a lo-mile radius of Adelaide and delivered 
direct to the packing floor by the producers by road motor transport. 

No. 2.—Eggs produced in the Moonta and surrounding districts, a distance 
of approximately 120 miles from Adelaide. These eggs were 
transported in a special van that was coupled to a passenger rail 
motor car and transported direct to the packing floor. 
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No. 3.—Eggs produced in the Hills districts ^dthin 20 miles south of Ade¬ 
laide and transported direct by the producers by road motor trans¬ 
port. 

No. 4.—Eggs produced in the Barossa district within 50 miles north and north¬ 
east of Adelaide and transported direct by goods trains. 

No. 5.—Eggs produced in country districts and transported direct by motor 
transport to packing floor, the distance varying from 20 to 50 miles. 

No. 6.—Eggs produced in country districts and transported ny road to various 
depots in Adelaide, transhipped, and then carted by road trans¬ 
port to the packing floor, a distance of approximately two miles. 
The bulk of these eggs would be from districts 50 to 150 miles 
from Adelaide. 

No. 7.—Eggs produced in country districts and transported by gooils train 
to Mile End shells, transhipped, and carted to iiackiug Hooi*, a 
distance of approximately two miles. The bulk of Tliese eggs 
would be from districts 50 to 150 miles from Adelaide. 

The appended tables (1 to 7) indicate the results from each zone:— 

Table 1.—A’o. 1 Zone, 


Month. 

Eggs l*ooled. 

EggK Jlejectcd. 

PercMifitAge 

Kejeetvd. 


Doz. 

Doz. 

o 

July. 

67,421* 

311 

'•4t> 

August . 

20,933’ 

1()8‘ 


Septomber . 

26,036» 

94’ 

•37 

October. 

20,929’ 

82 

•39 

November. 

19,368* 

138’ 

•71 

December. 

13,679* 

367* 

2*68 

January ... 

17,2401 1 

38P 

* 2-21 

February . 

3,961 

124* 

3i;i 

March . 

4,169* j 

462* 

11 09 

April . 

7,036* : 

3241 

4-f)0 

May. 

2,931’ I 

8* 

•29 

June . ' 

9,311* ' 

43 

•46 


212,018* 

2,445»=M6%' 



Table 2.— No, 2 Zone, 


Month. 

1 

j Eggs Pooled. 

Eggs Rejected. 

j 

Percentage 

Rejocte<i. 


Doz. 

Doz. 

0 

July. 

6,971* 

43 

•62 

August . 

1,998* 

9* 

1 -48 

September . 

4,4961® 

52* 

1 116 

October. 

2,8841 

54* 

1 1*88 

November... 

2,714* 

41 

! 1-51 

December. 

1,6261® 

[ 28* 

1*73 

January . 

1,8091 

1 11® 

•63 

February . 

948* 

19* 

203 

March . 

637* 

341 

6-34 

April . 

680* 

47® 1 

8-18 

May. 

1 277’ 

39 

1-36 

June . 

703* 

41 

-1 

•68 

1 


i 


26,646* 


349»«l-36% 
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Table 3.— No. 3 Zont'. 




Month. 

! 1 

1 Eggs Pooled. 

Eggs Kejected. ' 

Percentage 

Kejected. 



1 J>)Z. 

Doz. 

% 

July. 


. : 15.596 1 

243* 

J-56 

August . 


. 9,648*1 

477 

•49 

September .. 


. 7,7?4‘ 1 

3D 

•40 

October. 



19“ 

•61 

November ... 



71® , 

101 

December ... 


. 2,172 

47® , 

2-17 

January .... 


. 4,789* 

50*1 1 

106 

February ... 


. ' 1,088«» 

113* 1 

10-42 

March . 


. ' 376* 

951 1 

25-27 

.^ril . 

May. 


. 2,348® 1 

891® 1 

3-82 


. ' 486® 1 

i» ; 

•25 

Juno . 


. 1,647® 1 

29® 1 

1-80 



56,170® 

841* -=l'49%' 




Table 4.— No. 4 Zone. 




Month. 

.”“■■■■■! ! 

1 Eggs Pooled. 1 

Eggs llejecled. 

Percentage 

Kejected. 



Doz. 

Doz. 1 

0 

'O 

July. 



127* 1 

1-80 

August . 



18* ! 

•80 

♦September .. 



5® 1 

•34 

October . 



23® ! 

1-20 

November ... 



157® ; 

302 

December ... 


. i 813® ; 

5710 

7-10 

January .... 



2271 j 

707 

February ... 


. ! — ' 

.— 

— 

March. 



95*1 ; 

20-64 

April . 


.’. , 413® 

25*1 ; 

6-26 

May. 



5* i 

113 

June . 




— 


23,r>31‘ j 743**=3 10%: 

I I 


Table 5.— No. 5 Zotip. 


Month. 1 

1 

Eggs Pooled. 

Eggs Kejected. 1 

Percentage 

Kejected. 


Doz. 

Doz. 1 

/o 

J*dy. 

7,675® 

212® i 

2-76 

August ... 

6,0901 

59* i 

117 

♦September . 

3,047* 

44* 1 

1-44 

October. 

2,466* 

37® 

1-74 

November. 

3.941* 

132® 1 

3-35 

December. 

1,542® 

25* i 

1-63 

January . 

1,3931 

72 1 

5-16 

February . 

1,374® 

176* 1 

12-85 

March . 

7611 

137 

18-00 

April . 

1,249 

91® 

7-34 

May. 

301® 

12* 

409 

June . 

1 

606® 

1 ■ 1 

17® 

1 _ _ 

2-83 


29,44611 


l,017’=3-44% 
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Tablb 6 .— No, 6 Zom, 


Month. 

Eggs Pooled. 

Eggs Rejected. 

Percentage 

Rejected. 

July.. 

l)oz. 

6,961* 

l)oz. 

270* 

% 

4-64 

August .. 

1,119* 

82* 

7-33 

September . 

916* 

26* 

2*80 

October. 

1,297* 

0 

0 

November.. 

1,713* 

187* 

10-93 

Beoember. 

1,398* 

101* 

7-24 

January . 

1,807 

213* 

11-80 

February . 

— 

— 

— 

March . 

430* 

69* 

16-21 

April . 

May. 

861 

88 

10-22 

335’ 

24* 

7-36 

June . 1 

928* 

66* 

6-08 


16,769 

1,119*«6*67% 



Table 7.— No, 7 Zone, 


Month. 

Eggs Pooled. 

Eggs Rejected. 

Rejected 

Rejected. 


Doz. 

Doz. 

% 

July. 

20,608* 

874“ 

4-24 

August . 

10,7261 

671’ 

6-32 

Sej^mber . 

6,313 1 

4891* 

7-76 

October. 

10,431* 

669* 

6-36 

November.. 

7,469* 

639* 

7-23 

December. 

5,124* 

418* 

8-16 

January . 

5,616* 

596® 

10-81 

February . 

1,6801* 

178“ 

10*64 

March . 

1,917* 

662* 

34-60 

April . 

May. 

2,470* 

416* 

16-85 

971* 

21’ 

2-22 

June . 

2,267* 

71’ 

3-16 


76,483* 1 

6,401*-7*16% 

1 

1 

1 


Sunmiarised, the position for each zone as regards lejeets, was as shown in 
Table No. 8:— 


Table 8.— Summary of Tabled 1 to 7. 


Total 

Sigga Pooled. 

Total 

Eggs Rejected. 

Percentage 

Rejected. 

Doz. 

Doz. 

% 

212,018® 

2,446* 

M6 

26,646* 

349* 

1-36 

66,170* 

841* 

1-49 

23,631* 

743“ 

3-16 

29,446“ 

1,017’ 

3-44 

16,769 

1,119* 

6-67 

76,483* 

6,401* 

7-16 

439,066* 

11,918«2-71% 
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Table 8 shows that 439,056* dozen eggs were pooled. This quantity gave a 
fair basis for reliable information. 

The effect of transport and distance on ^Vatery white" is well shown by discus¬ 
sing the information given in the tables. In Zone for instance^ where the eggs 
were produced within a 16-mile radius of Adelaide and transported direct by the 
producer to the packing floor per medium of motor, the rejects were only 1.16 per 
cent, on a pooling of 212,018*; it cannot be expected that these figures might be 
improved upon. 

From Zone 7, however, where eggs were received from country producers— 
districts varying from 60 to 160 miles from Adelaide, and where the eggs were 
transported by goods train to Mile End, transhipped, and carted to the packing 
floor, a distance of approximately 2 miles—^the average percentage of rejects on 
the total eggs pooled was 7.16 per cent. 


Again, in Zone 6, where eggs were received in Adelaide by road from various 
country districts, transhipped, and carted to the packing floor, the average percen¬ 
tage of rejections on the total eggs pooled was 6.67 per cent. The monthly per¬ 
centage of rejects in all zones showed considerable variation. The month of March, 
with the exception of Zone 2, showed the highest percentage of rejects, the figures 
being as follows:— 


Zone 1 
Zone 2 
Zone 3 
Zone 4 
Zone 5 
Zone 6 
Zone 7 


Per Cent. 
11.09 
5.34* 
25.27 
20.64 
18.00 
16.21 
34.50 


*In Zone 2 the highest percentage was reached in April, the figure being 8.18. 


In practically every zone, the percentage of rejects showed a definite increase 
from the month of January, reaching the highest point in March, then gradually 
falling off until the minimum was reached during August and September. 


THE EFFECT OF CLIMATIC CONDITIONS ON “WATERY WHITE.“ 

It is interesting to study the appended monthly maximum temperatures at 
Adelaide taken over a period of five years ended 1934:— 

Tabls 9, —The Average Monthly Maximum Temperaturee at Adelaide over a Period 
oj Five Years ended 


January . 
February 
March.... 

April. 

May. 

June .... 

July. 

August .. 
•September 
October .. 
l^ovember 
December 


Degrees. 
91-8 
86*9 
88*3 
73-5 
72*6 
63 3 
630 
64-6 
68-8 
73*8 
78-3 
88-0 


This table provides serious thought, on one of the principal causes of the 
^‘watery white” condition in South Australia. That is, with continued high tempera¬ 
tures, so the percentage of "watery white” has shown a definite increase, indicating 
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1 . 

standard Egg, showing a normal air 
cell when laid. 



3. 

Condition of air cell, due to ^‘watery 
white/* when tested at farm. 



2 . 

Egg with a large air cell. This is a 
condition which, under ordinary 
marketing methods, is common to 
eggs over a week old. 



3. 

Same Egg as No. 3 when tested at 
packing floor in Adelaide. 
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4. 

Egg showing Blood Spot, which Is 
due to TarlouB causes, principally 
over-stimulation In feeding. 


5. 

Egg showing cloudy yolk. The cause 
of this condition is at present 
under investigation 
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very plainly the imperative need of closer attention being given to the regular 
collection of eggs, suitable storage, and transportation to the packing floors 
immediately after the eggs are laid. It has been the practice, in the majority of 
cases to market the eggs only twice a week during the summer months, but, with 
a climate like South Australia, it is evident that more frequent deliveries during 
the hotter months are necessary. 


With road transport, it should be the aim to avoid travelling during the hottest 
parts of the day, and where long transport is necessary the travelling should be 
done during the night. 


For long rail haulage, as evidenced by the heavy rejects in Zone 7 for the month 
of March, some form of cooling chamber for the transport of eggs is necessary. 


The other factor to be considered, and one probably as important as the ques¬ 
tion of temperature, is nutrition. As the figures indicate, from January to 
April the percentage of ^^watery white” shows a marked increase, then it gradually 
declines until the minimum is reached in August and September. From this view¬ 
point, it must be understood that from January until March and April the pro¬ 
duction shows a rapid decline. The stock are finishing their production for the 
laying season. They have been in more or less heavy lay for 10 or 12 months, 
and the strain on the physical system of the bird has been severe. It would be 
of interest if some form of experimental feeding were conducted from November 
onwards, to ascertain if the condition of the stock could be built up to the standard 
that the production of first-grade eggs could be maintained at a high level. 


The low percentage of “watery white” during the months of August and Septem¬ 
ber indicates fairly clearly that the birds, after the moulting period, come back 
to production in a strong physical condition, capable of producing a high percen¬ 
tage of first-grade eggs. 

In studying the percentage of rejects due to “watery white” throughout the 12 
months the average rejects do not appear to be alarming, varying from 
L15 per cent, to a maximum of 7.15 per cent. 

The writer’s general experience in this direction is that, for some unapparent 
reason, producers occasionally get fairly heavy rejects in some particular consign¬ 
ments which cause them to complain, but if they took the average over the full 
12 months it would be found, in most cases, that the average percentage was 
relatively low. I have proved this on many occasions after going fully into pool¬ 
ings, covering a period of months, with the producers, and it is, therefore, an aspect 
that should not be lost sight of. This diificulty, I am afraid is going to be more or 
less permanent, largely on account of the human element. On the majority of 
packing floors there are many testers engaged, and in most instances it is a 
seasonal occupation. It is almost impossible to get two testers to test alike. A 
producer’s consignment may be tested on one day by a particular g^rader who will 
pass a big percentage of the eggs, while the next consignment, produced and 
marketed under identical conditions, may he tested by another grader who will 
reject a big percentage of them. This is one of the principal diflaculties con¬ 
fronting the egg trade. No form of mechanical testing for quality appears feasible 
at this juncture. 
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Referring back to the present investigation cairied out over a period of 12 
months, the principal objects of these experiments were to ascertain the:— 

(a) Number of “watery white” found on testing the eggs on the farm. 

(5) The number of “watery white” that developed during transport from 
the farm to the packing floor. 

The difliculty of getting various testers to test the eggs on the same basis was 
realised. Some testers would pass eggs that others would reject. To safeguard 
against this I deputed the work of testing to Mr. M. W. Aird, the Assistant 
Poultry Expert. Mr. Aird tested all the eggs under review at the farms and again 
at the packing floor. Monthly testing was carried out. So as to make the tests 
as comprehensive as possible, three farms in different parts of the State were 
selected and, for convenience, the farms will be referred to as A, B, and C. 

Farm “A.”—Situated at Woodside approximately 25 miles south-east of Adelaide 
in good clover country with an average annual rainfall of 32.31in. This farm 
carried an average stock of 1,200 White Leghorns. 

Method of Housmg, —Semi-intensive, with clover runs. The birds were housed 
in units of 70 and were kept confined in the houses until 1 p.m., when they were 
allowed to range. The stock were all reared on free range after they were two 
weeks old. The feeding was dry mash of the simplest form. The mash was mixed 
in batches of 120]bs. bran, lOOlbs. pollard, Olbs. meat me^l. This was available to 
the birds at all times. Green feed, principally clover, was fed daily, and wheat 
at night. In addition, the usual hoppers of shell grit and charcoal were provided. 

Transport, —The eggs were transported in a biickboard by the breeder for a 
distance of four miles from the farm to Woodside, where they were transferred 
to a road carrier and transported on a bitumen road, a distance of approximately 
25 miles to the packing floor. 

Method of Packing Eggs, —The eggs were all packed in cocky chaff in cases 
holding 32doz., the eggs being packed on the side. No fillers were used. 

Farm “B.”—Situated at Balaklava, approximately 60 miles north of Adelaide. 
Average annual rainfall, 15.46in. This farm carried a stock of 800 birds, prin¬ 
cipally White Leghorns. 

Method of Housing, —Intensive, birds being kept in units of 70-100 birds and 
the stock reared solely on the intensive system. 

The feeding was wet mash in the morning with grain at midday and night. 

Transport, —The eggs were transported by the producer in a motor car i mile 
from the farm to railway, where they were railed in an ordinary van per goods 
train to Mile End; they were then transhipped and carted about two miles to the 
packing floor. 

From March, 1935, a special van for carrying eggs was coupled to a passenger 
rail car and on arrival hi Adelaide shunted direct to the packing floor. 

Method of Packing. —The eggs were packed in cases holding 25doz. with flllers, 
with a pad of woodwool at bottom of the case and on the top filler. 

Farm “C.” —Situated at Angaston, some 50 miles north-east of Adelaide. 
Annual average rainfall, 22.42in. This farm carried a flock of' 300 Black Orping¬ 
tons and Rhode Island Reds. 

Method of jBTowsMi^r.— Intensive. The stock were reared on semi-free range in 
the orchard. The feeding was wet mash in the morning, grain at midday and night. 
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Transport ,—The eggs were transported from the farm by motor lorry to 
Angaston Railway Station, a distance of approximately two miles, then per louvre 
van, which was provided with straw mattresses on floor, sides and ends, attached 
to a goods train and shunted direct to the packing floor. 

The eggs were packed in cases each holding 20^^ dozen with flllers and a light 
sprinkling of cocky chaff. 

With a view to finding but if any difference existed between pullet eggs and 
standard eggs, the testings were kept separate. Standard eggs were those weighing 
Igozs. and over and pullet eggs those weighing IJozs. and under. 

Table 10 .—Showinig number of eggs tested at Farm A, Woodside, number of rejects due to watery 
white shotmng at farm, and number of watery white found on testing at packing floor at Addaide, 


Standard Eggs (1|oz. or ovrr). 


Date. 

Tested at 

Farm. 

Watery White 
at Farm. 

Watery White 
at Packing Depot, 
Adelaide. 

1934. 

Doz. 

Doz. 

Doz. 

August . 

79* 

41 

511 

September . 

69 

5 

11 

October. 

1 116’ 

0 

3’ 

November. 

1 74« 

1 

1 

December. , 

1 75* 

1 0 * 

(po 

1935. 1 

1 1 

1 


January . 

68* 1 

1 

1* 

February . 

66* ; 

1* 

3® 

March . 

63* 

4* 

6 

April . 

18* 1 

1 5* 

5* 

May. 

\2* 1 

1 0 * 

0 ’ 

Juno . 

32 1 

I 0® 

0 ® 

July. 

Ill® ! 

0 

0 ® 

August . 

81 

0 

0 


868 Doz, 

23* 2-6 % 

39* -= 4*5 0^ 



of eggs tested at 

of eggs tested at 



Farm 

Farm 


Showing on increase of 1*9 per cent, during transport. 


Table 11. —Pullet Eggs (IJoz. and under). 


Date. 

Tested at 
Farm. 

! 

j Watery White 
j at Farm. 

Watery White 
at Packing Depot, 
at Adelaide. 

1934. 

Doz. 

Doz. 

Doz. 

August . 

15* 

0* 

0* 

September . 

18 

0 

0 

October. 

18*1 

2» j 

2* 

November. 

16* 

0 1 

0 

December. 

13* 

0 

0 

1935. 




January .*■ 

12« 

0 

0 

February . 

9« 

0 

0 

March . 

13« 

0 

0 

April . 

2*® I 

0 

0 

May. 

10* 1 

0 

0 


1311 

2® = 1-8% 

2® - 1-8 % 

1 


of eggs tested at 

of eggs tested at 



Farm 

Farm 
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The pullet eggs did not appear to be affected! by transport as much as those of 
the older stock. 

An interesting feature in connection with the testing of the eggs at Farm A 
was that the texture of the shell was generally weak. This has been the experience 
of the writer for a number of years where dry mash feeding is practised. It is 
probably due to two principal causes:—(1) That it is extremely difficult to control 
the quantity of food the birds eat under this system of feeding. The hoppers 
are open continuously and the birds eat as much as they like, with the result that 
they get in an overfat condition, and when this occurs the texture of the shell 
is generally weak. (2) Again, the birds fed on dry mash drink considerably more 
water than do birds that are fed on wet mash, and this also probably has an 
influence on the texture of the shell. 

TikBLE 12. —Showing numhe/r of egga tested at Farm B, Balaklava, number of rejects due to water 
white showing at Farm, and nurnber of watery white found on testing at peeking floor at Adelaide, 


Standabu Egos (IJoz. ok over). 


Date. 

Tested at 
Farm. 

Watery White 
at Farm. 

WaU‘ry White 
at Packing Depot, 
Adelaide. 

1 . 

1934. 

Doz. 

Doz. 

Doz. 

August . 

50 

18 

21 

iSeptember . 

75 

1» 

; 3' 

October. 

1 86 « 

1 1 ® 

! 2 * 

Xovember. 

1 130 

os 

1 ® 

December. ^ 

1 125 

1 

711 

1935. 


i 


January . 

1 69 

26 

48 

February . 

1 5H* 

1 

0 « j 

15” 

1 

1 

r>93»» Doz. 

13® - 2-2% 

37® = 6-3 % 



of eggB tested at 

of eggs tested nt 



1 Farm 

Farm 

March . 

75 1 

i 3” 1 


April . 

451 ® j 

O' 

1 “ 

May. 

36’ 

1 O' 

1 

June . 

37« 

0 ' 


July. 

50 

0 * 

1 0 ® 

August . 

66 « 

0 

0 


311’ Doz. 

5® Doz. — j 

10 Doz. = 



1 - 6 % 1 

3-20/0 



of eggs tested at 

of eggB tpsted at 



Farm ; 

1 

Farm 


Table 12 is interesting for the i)rinci))al reason that it clearly shows the effect 
of improved transport on the question of ^‘watery white.” 

From August, 1934, to February, 1935, the eggs from Balaklava were trans¬ 
ported in a louvix* van attached to a goods train, transhipped at Mile End, and 
carted to the packing floor. The difference in the percentage of ‘‘watery white” 
on the farm and at the packing floor under this method of transport was 4.1 per 
cent. 

From March, 1935, to August, 1935, the completion of the investigations, the 
eggs were conveyed in a special van provided with straw mattresses on the floor, 
sides and ends of the truck, attached to a passenger rail car and shunted direct 
to the packing floor. The difference in the percentage of “watery white” at the 
farm and at the packing floor was only 1.6 per cent. 
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Tabu 13.— Pdlui- Egos (I{oz. ahd hkoxb). 


Date. 

Tested at 
Farm. 

Watery White 
at Farm. 

Watery White 
at Pacing Floor, 
at Adelaide. 

1934. 

Doz. 

Doz. 

Doz. 

August . 

25 

1 

311 

September . 

26 

0* 

1* 

October. 

28* 

0 

0 * 

November. 

41« 

0 

0* 

December. 

4.5 

0 

0 

1935. 




January . 

26 

l» i 

V 

February . 

16* 

0 

6W 


20D* 

1 ! 

m -= 6-8% 

' 


of eggs tested at 

of eggs tested at 



Farm 

Farm 

March . 

25 

2* 

" 4* 

April . 

i 4* 

! 0 

0» 

May. 

12 * 

1 

Qi 

June . 

12 * 

! 0 

i) 

July. 

0 

0 

0 

August . 

19* 

0 

0 


7310 

2* =. 3-3% 

41 * - 6 . 5 % 



of eggs tested at 

of eggs tested at 



Farm 

Farm 
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The effect of the improved transport on the pullet eggs was reflected as in the 
instance of the standard eggs. The difference in the percentage of 'Vatery white” 
between the farm and the packing floor under the old system was 5.4 per cent., 
while under the improved method of transport the difference was 3.2 per cent. 

The eggs generally from this farm were a good sample, size and shape being 
uniform, and the texture of the shell was good. 

Tablb 14. —Showing number of eggs tested at Farm C, Angaston, number of rejects due to watery 
white showing at Farm, and number of watery white found on testing at packing floor at Adelaide. 


StANDABD EOQS (Ifoz. OR 0V3EB). 


Date. 

Tested at 

1 Farm. 

Wate]^ White 
at Farm. 

Watery White 
at Packing Floor 
at Adelaide. 

1934. 

Doz. 

Doz. 

Doz. 

August . 

33* 

D 

1 “ 

September . 

418 

411 

010 

October. 

41* 

9 

i‘ 

November. 

41* 

0 * 

0 * 

December. 

40 

1 * 

6 * 

1935. 




January . 

41« 

18 

18 

February . 

2010 

1 * 

1 * 

March . 

No testing done 

during March 

— 

April . 

No testing done 

during April 

— 

May. 

28 ' 

1 * 

JIO 

June . 

33* 

0 ’ 1 

5 

July. 

418 

1 * 1 

1 * 

August . 

66* 

18 

18 


430* 

W = 3-6% 

298 = 6 * 8 % 



of Eggs tested at 

of eggs tested at 



farm. 

farm. 


Tabljs 16.—Pullet Eggs (Ijoz. and under). 


Date. 

Tested at 
Farm. 

Watery White 
at Farm. 

Watery White 
at Packing Floor 
at Adelaide. 

1934. 

August . 

September . 

October. 

November. ! 

December. ; 

1935. 1 

January . j 

February . 

March . 

Jxme . 

July. 

August . 

Doz. 

8 * 

No pullet eggs 

2010 1 

No pullet eggs 
No pullet eggs 

No pullet eggs 
No pullet eggs 
No pullet eggs 
No pullet eggs 
No pullet eggs 

8 * 

20*0 

16 * 

Doz. 

0 ^ 

available 

0 * 

available 

available 

available 

available 

available 

available 

available 

0 ^ 

0 

0 

Doz. 

21 

QlO 

0 “ 

0 

0 


76 

1 * = 1 - 6 % 

310 ^ 0 . 10 /^ 



of eggs tested at 

of eggs tested at 



farm. 

farm. 


All the eggs from Farm C at Angaston were produced by Black Orpingtons 
and Rhode Island Reds. 
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STTMMABY OF THE FULL FEBIOD OF TEBTINa. 


Table 16. —Summary of Standard Eggs tested at Farms A, B, and C. 


Date. 

Tested at | Watery White 

Farm. ; at Farm. 

Watery White 
at Packing Depot. 
Adelaide. 

Farm A (Woodside) . 

Farm B (Balaklava). 

Farm C (Angaston). 

Doz. j Doz. 

868 1 2:B 2-6 

JK)56 i 18« 2-04 1 

430« i hV 3-6 

Doz. % 

39* 4-5 

476 5.2 

29« 6-8 

2,203” i 67' -- 2-6% 

1 of eggs tested at 

I farm. 

116» == 5-2% 
of eggs tested at 
farm. 

■ 


Table 17. —Summary of Pullet Eggs tested at Farnis A, it, and C. 

! : 

Watery White 

Farm. j at 

at Adelaide. 


Date. 


! 


Tested at 
Farm. 


at 


' Watery White 
I at Packing Tkjpof. 


Farm A (Woodside) 
Farm B (BalakDva 
Farm C (Angasten) 


Doz. 

1 Doz. 

% 

1k>z. 

0 

/O 

UP 

: 2 * 

1-8 

1 01 

IS 

275* 

5 * 

1-9 

i 18* 

6*S 

75 

' J* 

1 

1*5 

i 3'» 

51 


481» 

9 = 1*8% of eggsl 


tested etfann 

i 


25 ^ h-2 %of eggs 
tested at farm 


FURTHER STATISTICS RELATING TO “WATERY WHITE.’* 

During the last three years there has been established in South Australia a 
system of land settlement under tlie direction of the Phnployment Promotion 
(.^)uncil. One of the principal activities of this scheme is the keeping of poultry. 
The writer is the adviser to the Council on all poultry matters. There have been 
settled 70 families under the scheme in five settlements as follows:—24 sett lei?? 
at Meadows; 13 settlers at Echunga; 4 settleix at Bridgewater; 10 settlers at 
Yundi; 10 settlers at MontaiTo. 

All the settlements are situated in the Hills district south of Adelaide and all 
are in good rainfall areas, thu.s assuring, when properly established, a plentiful 
supply of greenfeed and an almost ideal climate for poultry. 

Each settler has beim supplied with 400 pullet?? at from eight to 10 weeks of 
age and 80ft. of shedding 17ft. wide with yards attached, sufficient to accommodate 
the number of birds supplied. All the pullets supplied have been White Leghorns. 
The settlements vary in distance from Adelaide—from Jo miles, in the case of 
Bridgewater to 38 miles fi-om Yundi. 

The method of feeding is:—Morning: wet mash comjiosed of equal parts of bran, 
pollard, and crushed wheat; chaffed greenfeed; 11b. meat meal per 100 birds. 
Midday: wheat. Night: wheat. In addition, hoppers containing shell grit and 
charcoal are provided. 

The eggs are delivered direct from the settlement to the packing floor in Adelaide 
per motor lorry. 
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Poultry House designed for the Settlements under the Employment Promotion Council These houses are 80ft. long by 17ft wide, 
divided into four sections, each 20ft by 17ft Each section accommodates 100 birds 
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The following table ahows the number of dozens of eggs pooled each montb, 
the number rejected for ^Vatery white,” and the percentage rejected. The figures 
include eggs from liozs. and upwards in weight. 


'Table 18. —Summary of Sggs Marketed under ike Land Settlement Scheme. 


Month. 


Eggs Marketed. 


Watery White at 
Pacing Ploor. 


1934. 

Norember. 

3>eoeniber . 

1935. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May . 

June. 

July . 

August. 

September. 

October . 


Doz. 

Doz. 

% 

8,256 

323* 

3-9 

8,068* 

314“ 

3*9 

7,005® 

254“ 

3-6 

7,598® 

111“ 

1-4 

8,795® 

178® 

2-0 

8,370® 

123® 

1-4 

7,568® 

116“ 

1-5 

10,388 

94® , 

-91 

18,345® 

189^ 

1-03 

22,393® 

382^ 

1-7 

24,390® 

417® 

1-7 

28,518 

692® 

2-4 

169,699® 

1 3,199® (2-00%) 


These figures do not cause any particular concern with an average of 2 per cent, 
rejections over a total pooling of 159,699^ dozen. Owing to the situation of these 
settlements in the Hills districts with comparatively cool temperatures and ample 
supplies of greenfeed, they are particularly suited to the keeping of poultry. 


If reference is made to the statement showing the rejections in the various zones 
for the month of March—the peak period for rejects due to ‘Vatery white”--it will 
be seen that the percentages varied from a minimum of 5.34 per cent, to a maximum 
of 34.50 per cent., while the percentage of rejection for the above settlements was 
only 2 per cent. 


A REVIEW OF THE FACTS DISCLOSED IN THE EXPERIMENTS 

CONDUCTED. 

1. In reviewing this series of experiments, there does not appear, from a State 
point of view, any need for concern; the position, as found in the work conducted 
by this Department over a period of 10 years, seems to be one of individual farm 
investigation whore any of the many reasons that cause “watery white” may be 
local. 

The figures from the various zones of the State indicate only an average of 
2.71 per cent, rejections due to “watery white,” varying in quantity from 1.15 
per cent, to 7.15 per cent., dependent on the locality of the farm and the method 
of transport, over a total of 439,068® dozen eggs. With this comparatively small 
percentage of rejects, and admitting that on individual farms the percentage is 
abnormaUy high, the figures do not indicate any cause for undue alarm. In fact, 
I believe the figures from a State point of view are as low as can reasonably be 
expected. And on farms where the percentage of rejects is s<j* high, I am of 
opinion that this percentage can be considerably reduced if attention is given 
to some of the various causal factors of the trouble. j 

There might, however, be some advantage to producers if special attention were 
given to experimental feeding teats, beginning early in Novem/ber and finishing 
towards the end of March, to ascertain if the percentages of “watery white” 
could be reduced during the months of November to March. 
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2. In the inyestigational work carried out on the farms, the percentage of 
•‘‘watery white*' found at the time of laying was comparatively unimportant as 
instanced by the following figures:— 

Per Cent. 


Farm A—Standard eggs. 2.6 

Farm A—Pullet eggs. 1.8 

Farm B—Standard eggs. 2.01 

Faim B—^l^ullct eggs. 1.9 

Farm 0—Standard eggs... 3.6 

Farm C—^Pullet eggs. 1.5 


It will be noted that on Farm C, where only heavy breeds were slocked, the 
percentage of rejects at the farm was higher than either of the other two farni'j 
where White Leghorns were stocked; this was contrary to what was anticipated. 

3. On holdings under the land settlement scheme of the Employment Promotion 
Council and covering a period of 12 months, the average rejection was only 2 per 
cent, over a total of 159,699^ dozen eggs. This further strengthens the vielw, 
taking the aggregate poolings over 12 months, that thei*e is nothing .seriously 
wrong. 

4. The principal factor ' contributing to “watery white/* iiTe.spective of 
the small percentage of 2.6 of standard eggs found when testing at farm, was 
the care of the eggs from the time they were laid until they reach the packing 
floors. Dealing with this question, attention .-hcmld bo given to the following;— 

J. Position of the Nests. —The nests should always be idaced in the coolest 
part of the house On practically every poultry plant one may visit eggs can 
be seen in nests which are exposed to the full strength of the sun, with the result 
that the contents, especially the white of the egg, is affected at the time of collec¬ 
tion. On many poultry farms one can see all types of nests, placed in position 
more with the idea of ensuring the quick collection of eggs rather than studying 
the effect on the quality of the egg. It should be unneces.sary to emphasise the 
great importance of the frequent collection of eggs with a view to maintaini|ng 
the best quality. 

When collecting eggs, bumping the container on the groimd oi* gate of the pens 
should be avoided, as this frequently damages the white and yolk of the egg. 
Numbers of eggs are damaged in this way. 

B. Importance of Shell Grit .—Ample supplies of shell grit and oyster shell 
grit should always be available, and 5 per cent, of grit should-^ be added to the 
mash. This provides that those birds that do not eat from the shell grit hoppers 
get a percentage of grit from the mash. Experimental work has shown that a 
fair percentage of eggs showing the “wateiy white’* condition are poor-shelled 

C. Removal of Broodies. —All broodies should be removed from the pens as 
soon as detected. A broody sitting on a nest full of eggs for two or three hours is 
sufficient to commence deterioration of the eggs. 

D. Containers for Eggs when collecting from Nests. —This aspect .should be 
given particular attention, as no doubt numbers of eggs ai*e damaged in this 
manner. 

It has been a fairly genieral practice’ in this State to use kerosene or petrol tins 
for collecting. These containers are not suitable for the best results. They hold 
the heat too much, especially for the eggs at the bottom of the bucket; when full 
they hold approximately 200 eggs, so that there is a big weight on the eggs under¬ 
neath, with the consequent risk of damaging soiiqjd of them, especially a.s* there 
is only a comparatively small surface in the bottom of the bucket. Either wicker 
baskets or wire baskets to hold about a 100 eggs would be more suitable. 

E. Provision of Suitable Egg Room. —This is a factor which is neglected on 
most poultry farms. Expense on other parts of the fai*m and equipment is not 
spared, and little or no provision is made for a suitable egg room. Every poultry 
farm in South Australia should have a room built specially for the storage of 
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eggs. Nothing but eggs should be kept in the room. The room should be cool, 
well ventilated, and designed so that the temperature is not unduly aifected by 
the outside climatic conditions. With this object in view an underground or partly 
underground room is recommended. 

F, Eggs should not he stored in a draught, as the draught 'will cause qmck 
drying out of the moisture content. 

G, Parking of Eggs, —When packing eggs a layer of woodwool should be placed 
on the bottom of the case and another on the lop of the last layer of eggs before 
the lid is put on. Examination has shown that a big percentage of rejects occurs 
in the top Jayer of the case. This is due to the fact that there is too much move¬ 
ment between the eggs and the lid. 

H, Minimum of Handling, —The number of handling.s should be reduced to the 
minimum. Every additional handling increases the possibility of further damage 
to the egg. Where rail or road transport over long distanccis is necessary, some 
form of protection should be given so as to avoid the effect of vibration to the 
^gs; vibration is the cause of a large number of rejects due to “watery white.” 
Protection can be given by providing straw mattresses or thick rubber mats on 
the floors, sides, and ends of the lorry or van. 

It should not be necessary to emphasise the importance of the frequent delivery 
of the eggs to the packing floors as soon as possible after they are laid. 

7. Sttidy of Eetwms, —The importance of producers studying their returns for 
a period of 12 months for the percentage of “watery white” rather than takp an 
individual consignment for a sample where the rejects due to “watery white” 
appear above the average is emphasised. 

J, Condition of Stock, —The condition of the stock also has an important bear¬ 
ing. Birds not in good physical condition, due largely to faulty brpcjding, housing, 
and feeding, cannot be expected to produce a large percentage of flrsl-grade eggs. 
If the various totals published in this article are studied it will be seen that the 
biggest percentages of “watery white” occur dunng the months when the stock is 
finishing production prior to and when moulting, and this factor is one where 
special attention to feeding is necessary. • 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH. 

The continuance of this work along the lines already followed would probably 
be advisable for a further 12 months so that comparative figures could be obtained. 

Controlled exiierimental feeding tests, with the particular object of ascertaining 
whether the percentage of “watery Avhite” during the months of November to 
March could be reduced, might be considered. 

The individual testing of stock should be practised in order to ascertain if any 
particular birds are c(»nsistently laying eggs with “watery white,” so that they 
could be eliminated from the breedings pens and thus assist in minimising the 
trouble. 

The effects of the various types of houses, nests, and c(»ntainers in which the 
eggs are collected f)n the question of “watery white” must be considered. One of 
the mo.st important facts that should be immediately considered is the effect of 
the condition of “w'atery w^hite” on the storage quality of eggs. In the majority 
of cases the bulk of “watery w'hite” eggs are new Laid. Therefore, some form of 
testing is necessary to prove that these eggs are detriment or otherwise as a 
standard article. In studying this question closely it W’ill be found that a number 
of w'orkers in other parts of the W'orld have come to the conclusion that eggs 
slightly affected wdth “watery wdiite” should not be graded out as of second quality. 

In conclusion, I wi.sh to expre.ss my appreciation to the ow'ners of the three- 
farms w’here the w’ork has been conducted, the Dairy Produce Branch of the South 
Australian Fanners’ ,('o-operative Union, Ltd., Adelaide, for their courtesy in 
making possible the testing of the eggs at their packing flopi*, and to my assistant, 
Mr. M. W. Aird, for the care and thoroughness he has taken in the work of 
testing. 
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SILVER LEAF. 

[E. Leishman (District Horticultural Instructor).] 

The '^silvering’’ of the leaves of plum^ apple, and cherry trees has been observed 
in Hills Districts for a numlier of years, and although frequent examinations of 
diseased trees were made, it was not until 1931 that I was able to obtain fractifi> 



Fruiting Bodlos of Fungus iSterevm purpureimt) found on un 
Apple Tree et Oerey's Onlly. 






cations of a bracket fungus from trees so affected. This fungus was obtained 
from portions of apple and plum trees carrying silvered leaves in orchards situated 
at Carey’s Qully, Bridgewater, and I^enswood, and identified by Mr. S. D. Garrett, 
late Assistant Plant Pathologist of the Waite Agricultural Research Institute, 
as Stereum pwrpureum. Since this definite identification of Stereum purpureum 
as the cause of silvering, the disease has become widespread on plum and, to a 
lesser extent, apple and cherry trees, throughout the State. 

SYMPTOMS. 

Usually, in the beginning, the disease is confined to a single branch or twig, 
causing the leaves to assume a silvery hue approaching the colour of lead. The 
branch showing this effect generally dies, and from year to year other branches 
are affected until the whole tree is involved. Probably three to six years elapse 



Cross Section of « Braaeli of a Silvered Transparent 
Oage Tree, allowing diseased and healthy wood. 

[From **Journal of Agrieuftural Science,** Vol. V„ Part 8.] 

before the tree is wholly killed. The silvering of the leaves is claimed to be due 
to the secretions of toxins by the fungus in the stem. On the dead Ifmbs and 
trees the fruiting bodies of this fungus appear. The fructifications appear in two 
forms, either as flattened incrustations up to several inches in length or forming 
bracket-shaped projections from about iin. to lin. in width, arranged in tiers one 
above the other on the dead bark (see illustration). This bracket fungus may 
be distinguished by the fact that the inner spore bearing surface of hymenium is 
always quite smooth of a lilac to purple colour. Where leaf silvering due to this 
fungus occurs, a brownish discolouration of the wood towards the base of the 
branch is always found. 
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COKTROIi. 

Sterewn purpureum is a wound parasite, and can cause infection only through 
wounds due to pruning, bruising the bark of limbs, and breaking off of branches. 
Trees affected with this fungus do not always die; young and vigorous trees may 
occlude the fungus by the formation of an impenetrable gum barrier around the 
invaded tissues. 

Resistant varieties are those in which this gum barrier is most readily formed. 
During the summer months (June, July, and August) in England all varieties of 
plums exhibit this gum reaction so strongly that no infection can occur. The 
usual measures of fruit disease control do not apply to ‘‘Silver Leaf," therefore 
precautionary means should be taken. 



Upper Part of a Silvered Victoria Plain Tree, one branch 
of which is dead and bears frnctlflcatioiis of 

St^reum purpMrffwn. 

Mr. S. D. Garrett, who had an opportunity to observe work in this connection 
in England under Dr. P. T. Brooks, recommends the following control:— 

1. All wounds should be protected as soon as possible by covering either with 
soft grafting wax or an antiseptic thick paint, made up as follows:—To 21bs. of 
white lead paste (as bought), add two teaspoonsful of paste dryers, and two 
t ablespoonsful of linseed oil. Mix, then add two tablespoonsful of turpentine, and 
mix well. 
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2. By the Silver Leaf Order of 1923, English growers are compelled to destroy 
before midsummer all dead, woody tissues capable of harbouring the fungus, mean¬ 
ing not only dead branches actually on the trees, but all dead wood lying about 
the orchard. 

By cutting out dead branches shortly before mid-summer (July 15th in England) 
the risk of re-infection through wounds thereby made is reduced to a minimum, 
for the spores of the fungus are then least abundant. It is exceedingly difficult 
for the fungus to cause infection at that season. 

3. In the early stages when the silvering is confined to a few branches, the 
disease may be controlled by cutting these out early in the summer. Care must 
be exercised to cut back well beyond the limit of the discoloured wood 
otherwise the operation will have been useless. There is, however, a chance that 
with young and vigorous trees silvered branches may recover. The chances of 
natural recovery may be materially increased by careful manuring. * 

The importance of painting wounds with an antiseptic paint after pruning opera¬ 
tions has always been advocated as a precautionary measure against fungus 
diseases. Definite proof that the Silver Leaf disease is in the district should stress 
the importance of the operations, such as destroying dead limbs, more especially 
in orchards where Silver Leaf has appeared. 

In order to limit the further spread of this serious disease, regulations are in 
preparation whereby orchardists will be obliged to remove and destroy by burning 
limbs or trees which have died as a result of the disease. 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASS(XIATION. 


BB8ULTS OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOE OCTOBBE, 1935. 


Herd No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows In 
Herd. 

Avexage 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Buttexfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Ter Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
dining 
October. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

5/C. 

86 

36 


852-50 

1,644*03 

45*60 

5-36 

B/D. 

30-4S 

29-48 

21,1614 

694-27 

1,187*52 

87*32 

5*38 

6/B. 

87-26 

81*82 

24,7141 

668-29 

1,292-04 

34*68 

5-23 

6 /R. 

70*89 

64*94 

48,424 

616*91 

1,965-94 

27*93 

4*58 

B/Z. 

85 

80-35 


768*70 

1,479-71 

42*28 

5*50 

6/BB. 

17-36 

16 

13,1284 

756-68 

647*14 

37*30 

4*98 

6/Xx . 

25-90 


15,318| 

591-44 

721-70 

27-86 

4-71 

b/yt . 

11 

9-89 

5,6554 

514*18 

289-07 

26-28 

6*11 

5/AAA. 

19 

18-58 

15;0414 

791-65 

788*96 

38-89 

4*91 

6/Bbb. 

17-97 

17-97 

14,189 

789-59 

706*80 

39*28 

4*72 

B/BBE. 

25-82 


14,7964 

584-87 

624-00 

24*64 

4*22 

6/Hhh . 

16-42 

13-77 

■ 1 

671*18 

464*26 

28-27 

4*21 

6/JjJ . 

27 

27 

17,4874 

645*88 

1,052*25 

88*97 

6*08 

5/AA. 




725*46 

640*84 

30*71 

4*28 

6/KkK . 

19*13 

17 

6,8374 

857*42 

321*86 

16*82 

. 4*71 

6/I#LL. , 

18-74 

11*58 

10,612 

772-84 

483-72 

35*20 

4*56 

6/B*. 

21-03 

21*03 

14,4914 

689*08 

766-70 

36*46 

5*29 

5/MEac. 

32 

28*08 

24.718 

772*43 

1,158*58 

36*21 

4*60 

6/BEir . 

26 

. 26 


800*68 

1,038-79 

39*95 

4*09 

6/000. 

23 



851*91 

836*09 

36*36 

4*27 

5/PPP. 


21*61 

184186 

702*48 

761*10 

29*24 

4*16 

6/QQQ. 

81 

24*87 

16,277 

525*06 

678-06 

28*10 

6*87 

IfiBans . 

26-45 

24-22 

18,298*45 

687*86 

892*95 

37-76 

4*91 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF iJl'TTKRFAT TESTS FOR OCTOBER, 1083. 



AvoraKC 
No. of 
Cows iu 
Herd. 

Aveiaffe 


Milk. 


1 

Butte rfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

October. 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

October. 

Average 

Test. 

7/H . 

10-23 

9-23 

Lbs. 

0,7541 

libs. 

660-25 

Lbs. 

2,377-48 

libs. 

300-02 

Lbs. 

35-19 

Lbs. 

123-36 

O' 

/o 

5-33 

7/P .. 

20-40 

26-97 

22,019 

747-61 

2,584-07 

1,001-06 

33-99 

121-87 

4 53 

7/TT . 

16-77 

12-42 

11,8031 

748-41 

2,735-14 

498-45 

31-61 

117 74 

4 22 

7/Bbb 

77-87 

56-23 

47,146 

609-30 

2,142-47 

2,136-90 

27-42 

9.5-42 

4-39 

7/Ddd 

12 

11-10 

9,6191 

801-63 

3,119-96 

405-66 

38-80 

148 87 

4-84 

7/Kbe 

12-68 

11-82 

8,8221 

695-78 

2,545-60 

417-58 

32-93 

125-46 

4-73 

7/Gao 
7/HHH 

15-35 

12-77 

9,3181 

607-06 

1,81.3-32 

423-1)7 

27-66 

85-81 

4-54 

13-18 

12-68 

13,5951 

1,035-40 

2.011-09 

438-31 

33-38 

65-72 

3-22 

7/III . 

17-90 

12-61 

15,672 

h7:»-51 

2,074-84 

580-16 

32-41 

74-68 

3-70 

7/KKK 

25 

22-48 

22,079 

907*14 

2,616-53 

1.086-00 

43-44 

124-61 

4-79 

7/Mmm 

14-06 

1210 

9.4911 

675-07 

2,136-33 

406-24 

35-29 

112-37 

5-23 

7/NKN 

17-71 

10-35 

13.9441 

12,.3021 

787-31 

2.829 86 

692-14 

33 44 

123-39 

4-25 

7/Oott 

23 

16-03 

531-89 

1,910-19 

493-42 

21-45 

79-93 

4-01 

7/PPP 

18-06 

1806 

12,899 

714-22 

2,379-34 

615-36 

34-07 

11.3-06 

4 77 

7/QQQ 

7/RER 

20-65 

1^-23 

11,332 

697-32 

2.6iM)-26 

657-85 

32-01 

122-75 

4-59 

2148 

17-45 

14,007 

654 88 

2,164-72 

625-19 

29-n 

96-40 

4*45 

7/Sas 

H-45 

7-32 

6,928 

819-88 

2,863-72 

248-04 

29 3.'> 

116-23 

3-58 

7/1'tt 

K 

6 71 

4,92i51 

61I>-69 

2,539-80 

197-64 

24-09 

104-67 

4-01 

7/lIUir 

7/VVV 

22 

21-00 

13.4991 

613-61 

1,688 29 

575-38 

20 15 

71*45 

4-26 

21-48 

20-5.5 

16,407 

763-82 

1,958-40 

758-68 

35-32 

88-12 

4-62 

7/Www 

18-94 

1 14-03 

12,575 

663-58 

- 

527-65 

27 86 

- 

4-20 

7/Xxx 

28 

I 21-90 

21,2281 

768-16 

— 

826 93 

29-53 


3-89 

Moans 

20 51 

1 17 12 

14,560 45 

710 09 

2,387-14 

637-35 

31-08 

106 52 

1 4 38 


METROPOLITAN AND EXPORT 
ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE 

MANUFACTUBEBS OF 

Meat Meal for Pigs 

Read Report of Trials made by Prof. Perkins, 

Journal of Agriculture^ January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry 

For full infornuition on above write to 

The OENEBAL MAEAOEB, Ibtropolitan and Eiport Abattoirs 
Board, Oevp’s Oroas, S.A. 


ALSO MAMIIFACTOIIED— 

BLOOD MANURL BONE MANUME. BONE MEAL 
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LAKE ALBERT AND JERVOIS HERD TESTING 
ASSOCIATION (formerly Lake Albert). 


KESrLTS OF BrTTETlFAT TESTS FOR (K TOBBR, 1035. 



Aveiafce 
Ro. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cowa in 
Milk. 


Milk. 



Biitterfat. 



Herd 

Ro. 

_ 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per f Jow 
during 
October. 

Per 

December 

to 

October. 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per (’ow 
during 
October. 

!*ef (’ow 
Ileeember 
to 

October. 

Average 

Teat. 

6/B .. 

19 

19 

Lba. 

J4,368i 

Lba. 

756-25 

Lt»a. 

6,692-71 

Ll>a. 

726-02 

Lba. 

38-21 

Lba. 

283-77 

% 

5-05 

6/0 .. 

23-42 

23-13 

24.837 

1,039-03 

6,266-29 

1,083-58 

46-27 

271-96 

4-45 

6/Y .. 

15-94 

9-39 

10,0474 

630-31 

3,983-58 

6,327-28 

380-60 

23-88 

166-07 

3-79 

6/Ff . 

29-45 

18 

20,979i 

712-87 

825-54 

280;i 

262-60 

3-93 

6/Kk 

17-90 

14-48 

10,391 

580-50 

5,047-48 

392-15 

21-01 

197*81 

3-78 

6/Ll . 

25-77 

15-97 

1.5,2074 

590-30 

4.817-84 

459-66 

17-84 

172-99 

3-03 

6/Oo . 

25-26 

21-32 

22,9634 

000-08 

6,761-38 

917-46 

.36-32 

286-62 

4-00 

6/SB . 

20 

14-74 

17,007 

850-35 

8,258-25 

602-60 

30-13 

• 315-45 

3-54 

6/Tt . 

28-81 

23-32 

22,933 

796-00 

7,062-26 

913-27 

31-70 

295-42 

3-98 

6/Vv . 

32 

26-61 

28,084 

877-61 

7,743-34 

1,207-61 

37-74 

367 47 

4-30 

6/Xx 

26 

17-65 

15.]41 

582-34 

6,655-81 

579-92 

22-80 

269-01 

8-83 

6/Occ. 

24 

12-68 

12,035 

.501-45 

4,463-21 

487-09 

20-30 

192-83 

4-05 

6/Ddd 

26-65 

17-29 

18,627 1 

698-91 

5,617-07 

731-19 

27-44 

235-34 

3-9.3 

6/JjJ 

24-74 

18-10 

17,189 

694-72 

6,933-61 

816-10 

32-99 

329-60 

4-75 

6/Mini 

8-48 

7-48 

5,580 

29,344 

658-02 

7,402-30 

241-94 

28-53 

336-85 

4-34 

6/Nnn 

36-77 

28-71 

798-03 

6,192-82 

1,176-63 

32-00 ! 

266-13 

4-01 

6/O0O 

30-94 

26 55 

28,327 

915-61 

4,682-72 

1,156-45 

37 38 

192 90 

4-08 

6/Ppp 

26-97 

25-03 

24,128 

889-58 

4,531 90 

916-83 

.33-80 

179-31 

3-80 

6/QQQ 

16 

14-48 

18,504 

1,156-50 

4,443-70 

640-37 

40*02 

j 162-63 

8-46 

MeanR 

24-11 

18-63 1 

18,694-39 

775-36 

6,498-57 1 

1 760-27 

31-12 

1 274-50 

4-01 


SOUTHERN DISTRICTS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION 


RESULTS OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOR OCTOBER, 1035. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Averara 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Butterfaf. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
Hctober. 

Per Cow 
March 
^ to 
October. 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

Pit ('ow 
M arch 
to 

October. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lba. 

I.ba. 

% 

9/A .. 

30 

20-52 

15,003 

500-10 

3,488-02 

786-06 

24-67 

177-62 

4-91 

0/C .. 

16 

16-74 

18,910 

869 01 

4,180-68 

601-36 

37-68 

177-98 

4-82 

9/D .. 

30-52 

18-90 

11,530 

378-06 

3,365-28 

621-15 

20-.35 1 

185-82 

5-38 

0/E .. 

15 

8-84 

8,852i 

690-16 

3,.339-71 

478-35 

31-89 1 

166-64 

6-40 

9/F .. 

18 

16-65 

12,l01i 

672-30 

3,965-36 

510-54 

28-86 j 

176-48 

4-22 

9/G .. 

30-65 

23-97 

26.0844 

851-04 

8,977-04 

1,206-28 

42-20 

208-33 

4-97 

9/1 .. 

20 

2810 

22,646 

780-99 

3,744-50 

920-79 

31-76 

160-23 

4-00 

9/J... 

11 

9 

10..512 

929-81 

4,223-52 

452-75 

39-74 

178-.32 

4-2S 

9/L .. 

80-35 

27-68 

14,8604 

489-63 

3,128-11 

590-09 

19-74 

127-10 

4*03 

9/0 .. 

30 

26 

26,6511 

889-95 

8,928-76 

1,17602 

89-27 

181-38 

4-42 

9/P .. 

45 

44-65 

32,328 

718-40 

8,766-18 

1,629-49 

33-99 

192-80 

4-73 

9/T .. 

20-03 

17 

16,579 

827-70 

8,362-98 

768-18 

38-36 

158-56 

4-68 

9/W . 

28 

17-74 

16,4564 

687-73 

4,593*08 

669-24 

23-90 

196-86 

4-07 

9/X . 

10 

9-29 

5.8664 

687-01 

8,462-80 

285-56 

28-61 

174-48 

4-86 

9/Y .. 

9-55 

8-06 

7,016 

7.34-55 

3,942-33 

202-30 

30-61 

160-51 

4-17 

9/Z .. 

13-03 

10-68 

6,6484 

433-49 

2,631-16 

295-10 

22-65 

132-23 

5-23 

9/AA . 

16*87 

16-71 

11,7004 

603 56 

1 3,821-79 

624-60 

37-02 

210-86 

5-34 

0/Bb . 

30-74 

20-68 

18,9711 

617-15 

1 2,914-52 

924-45 

30-07 

146-73 

4-87 

9/Cf . 

17 

17 

10,710* 

630-02 

4,201-68 

630-34 

87-08 

223-46 

6-89 

0/Eb . 

44 

40-87 

22,796 

512-74 

2,147-83 

1 1,131-49 

25-48 

106-90 

4-98 

9/Ff . 

4 

4 

2,170 

542-50 

1 1,834-80 

79-38 

10-85 

66-75 

8-66 

9/DD 

17 

15-58 

8,3284 

489-«l 

1,949-00 

870-37 

21-79 

93-68 

4-45 

Means 

22-,33 

19-20 

1.457-91 

646-99 

3,523-35 

681-63 , 

80-25 

168 82 

4-67 
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SEED WHEAT FROM CROP COMPETITIONS. 


In Wheat Crop Competitions, conducted in the undermentioned Districts the follow¬ 
ing Competitors exhibited crops which, in the opinion of the Judge at the time of 
inspection, should produce grain suitable for seed purposes. 

District. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Midlands— 

P. McD. Smyth, Salter’s Spring—Marathon, I^uiideo. 

C. J. I-ake, Owen—Ford. 

.T. S. Lake, Owen—Ford, Marathon. 

C. 0. H. Bohn, Riverton—^Dundee, Baringn, Ghurka, Waratah. 

G. Hazel, Kapunda—Bauee 4H. 

Hughes Bros., Kapunda—^Banee 4h. 

L. V. Bell, Marrabel—^Banee 4ii. 

J. P. Bice.helt, Tarnma—Dundee, Carrabin. 

D. H. (Campbell, Buchanan—^Ranee, Sword. 

Gask Bros., Gum Creek—Carrabin, R.H.J. 

Ti. F. Thomas, llallett-—Gallipoli. 

B. L. Slugget, Hill River—Dan. 

D. & J. Kelly, Giles’ Corner—Dundee. 

Molineux Bros., I’arlce—Sword. 

A. G. Kirk, Farrell’s nat—Mogul, Sword. 

L. A. Martin, Farrell’s Flat—Dundee. 

G. Klem, FarrclFs Plat—Dundee, Mogul. 

S. Gttrrard, Min taro—Gallipoli. 

J. Garrard, FarrelHs Flat—Ranee, Dan, Gallipoli. 

J. H. Torr, Farrell’s Flat—Dundee, Mogul. 

Miller Bros., Farrell’s Flat—Gallipoli, Ranee. 

B, F. Kelly, Manoora—Ranee 4ii. 

IT. Schunkc, Manoora—Gallipoli. 

T. W. Allen, Auburn—Dundee, Ghurka. 

J. Ross, Min taro—Sword, Waratah. 

B. Blatchford, Mintaro—Dundee, Ranee 4h. 

W. Woods & Sons, 'Wirrilla—^Dundeo. 

A. J. Jones, Manoora—Gallipoli. 

P. C. Schnaitmaim, Saddleworth—Waratah, King’s White. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth—Dundee, Ranee 4h, Ghurka. 

ClIANDOS— 

E. S. Ross, Parnikic—Sword. 

P. Ross, Parrakie—Sword. 

A. y. Knight, Geranium—Sword. 

B. A. Haman, Lameroo—Sword. 

H. Hunt, Geranium—Sword. 

W. H. Cabot,' Parrakie—Sword. 

H. E. Vogt, Pinnaroo—Sword. 

Mattiske Bros., Pinnaroo—Ranoe 4h. 

A. H. Edwards, Pinnaroo—Sword. 

H. F. Jolmson, Parilla—^Waratah, 

•T. L, Koch, Lameroo—^Waratah, 

A. J. A. Koch, Lameroo—^Bencubbin. 

H. M. Symon, Pinnaroo—Ghurka, 

F. S. Traeger, Pinnaroo—^Nabawa. 



6^ _ JQORNAL OF AQM COIflFOB B, 

SEED WHEAT.—Co»tri»«e<i. 

District. C( mi>etitor. Atldicbs. Vaiictj', 

SOCJTllERN YOBKE PENINSULA— 

W. H. and J. Aldemian, Minlaton—Sword. 

N. II. Botmdjr, Mmlaton—Pord. 

H. Polkinghomo, Minlaton—Sword. 

A. J. Short, CHirrainulka-'Bobm. 

O. n. Bittner, Ourramulka—Bencubbin. 

Mid Yorke Peninsula— 

E. F. Iloinrich, South Kilkerran—^Dan. 

O. B. Linke, South Kilkciran—Foid. 

S. W. II. Heinrich, South Kilkerran—Qeeralying, Sword. 

•T. C. A. Arnold, South Kilkerran—Sword. 

Le HuNn*— 

P. P. Cook, Mount Damper—Ford. 

J. Chiistian, Yamnco—Nabawa. 

S. C. Billingliurst, Minnipa—Foid, Meiridm. 

G. Williams, Minnipa—^Merridin. 

A. Shepherd, Wudinna—Sword. 

Central— 

H and M Wehr, Fieeling—Nabawa. 

L. Oeorgt, Wasleys—Swoul, 

W. H Aldiidge, Oawlci Kiver—Sword 
Mows Puwkius and Aungoi, Gaulei River—Sword, 

H, iT, Griffiths, Salisbury—Dundee 
G. Jr(Mn3Us, Sliooak Tjog— Swoid 

NOK rilLHN YORKJ J’r NIN SUL \ — 

M. D. Wnglit, Cunhflt*—Swoid 
Mrs. J. H Bussonchutt, Paskcville—Sword. 

G. E. and H. M. Mcwt, Pa8kc\ill(?—Sword, Waratah, Beni ubbin, Dundee. 
«T. S. Henderson, Aithuiton—Swoid and Ford. 

B. S. Busseneliutt, Paskeville—^Dundee. 

Yelland Bros., Paskeville—^Banee 4n. 

Balaklava— 

E, Baker, Barabba—Nabawa. 

W. J. Marshinan, Owen—Nabawa and Sword. 

D, J. Wilson, Barabba—^Ford. 

Bowyer Bros., Owen— Ford. 

Harkness Bros., Owen—Sword. 

J. D. Campbell, Barabba—Sword. 

A. N. and H. M. Freebaim, Owen—Sword. 

Sorrell Bros., Barabba—Sword. 

Alfred— 

G. E. Hyde, Paruna—^Nabawa, Banee 4h, Sword. 

N. C. Webb, Paruna—Sword, Nabawa. 

D. and H. Kretschmer, Paruna—Nabawa. 

E. M. Edwards, Parana — ^Banee 4r. 

G. J. Zimmermann, Meribah—Caliph, Nabawa. 

P. Pauli, Alawoona—^Banee 4h. 

A. Fisher, Noora—Sword. 
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SEED WHEAT.—Co»fifiw«d 
District. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Albert— 

E. A. Eroehn, Nildottie—^Nabawa. 

A. E. Horstmann, Ketherloigh—^Beneubbin. 

J. W. G. Mann, Mindarie—Sword. 

H. Bird, Halidon—Sword. 

G. H. Sutherland, Copeville—^Banee 4h. 

A. G. W. Grant, Sandalwood—Sword. 

Buxton— 

C. G. and G. W. Gant, Kimba—Banee 4h. 

J. E. Beinke, Kimba—Gluyas. 

Jervois— 

W. C. McCalbim, Amo Bay—Sword. 

M. H. Burton, Budall—^Waratah. 

D. C. McCallum, Budall—Waratah. 

F. H. Brine, Miltalie—^Waratah. 

T. L. Badman, Miltalie—^Banee. 

J. 0. Sims, Cleve—^Waratah. 

Middle North— 

J. E. Lehmann, Caltowic—^Boncubbin and Totadgin. 

W. S. Adams, c/o Misses McLeod, Jamestown—^Banee 4h. 
W. Keding, Bolalie North—Turney. 

C. E. Keller, Witrabara—Ford. 

J. Knauerhase, Laura—Ford. 

J. W. Prior, Gladstone—^Bauec 4h, Sword, Ford. 

A. D, Bray, Belalie North—Dundee. 

N. W. Boyal, Caltowic—Sword. 

E. Symonds, Caltowie—Ford. 

T. Cockburn. Wirrabara—Banee. 


GRUBBIN(3«^ 

IS A ONE MAN JOB 

FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRY. ^ 
SHORT OR HEAD-HIGH. THE ENORMOUS • POWER OF A 

MONKEY GPUBBER 

EASILY ACCOMPLISHES THE TASK. 

Removing the most stubborn obstacles cleanly* vnth most roots intact. 

Easy to handle, simple to Operate, expeditioua—its only need, regular oiling. 
The Standard equipment will dean up everything over 1} acres from one 
anchorage. 

Each part designed for simplidty, easy bandling^and long trouble-free service. 

A TIME SAVER AND PROFIT MAKER 

AOEUIOE srocKisWjjA^toijj. • 

TRBWHELIA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRENTHAM, VIC 
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8BEP mUiKT.—€ortmv«d. 

Distiict Competitor Aildress. Variety. 

Southern— 

H B. Scheer^ Mannum—Sword. 

A. C’- Boimann, Millendilla—Sword. 

V E Wegenei, Millendilla—Sword. 

V. W. Eichler, Mfumum—Sword. 

W K. Pese, Mannum—Sword. 

Wuchtel Bros, Palmer—Sword. 

If Wachtel, Palmer—Sword. 

L. Wachtel, Palinor—Sword. 

C S. E. Paech, Tepko—Sword. 

E A Krause, Palmer— Sword 
If A Krause, Palmei —Hwoid. 

G. W Faehrmann, Palmer—Sword. 

S A Bretog, Mannum—Sword. 

B B. W. Lindner, Mannum—Sword. 

Prahn Bros., Monarto—Sword. 

Hugo Paech, Bockleigh—Dundee, Bencubbin, Sword. 

C P Altmaiin, Monarto South—^Eanee. 

Thomas Bros, Monarto South—Sword. 

J. J. Hartmann, Monarto South—^Waratah. 

E. E Libelt, Monarto South—Nabawa. 

W. H Schubert, Brinkley—Sword. 

E W. Pearson & Sons, Bnnkley—Sword. 

G Cross, BeUidere—Sword. 

Kankine Bros, Strathalbyn—Baringa. 

A. B. Jaensch, Hartley—^Nabawa. 

E and T Jaensch, Hartle,>—Ford, Sword, Bencubbin. 

H. H. Cross, Woodchester—Sword, Ford. 

Flinders— 

G. & A. Lawrie, Ungarra.—Fold. 

P. H. Wagner, Brimpton Lake.—^Ford. 

M. Aikenhead, Brimpton Lake.—Nabawa, Sword. 

F\r Nokthern— 

W. O. Qregurke, Wepowie—Banee 4h. 

T. F Orrock, Wepowie—Dundee. 

J. G. Crocker, Wepowie—^Banee 4h. 

E. W. E. Paech, Box 89, Orroroo—^Nabawa. 

E H. Hampel, Terka—^Ranee 4h and Sword. 

OATS. 

C Bodda, Thrington—Guyra and Mulga. 

T. Bodda, Thrington—^Early Kherson. 

G. E. and H. M. Meier, Paakciille—^Palestine, Early Kherson. 
C. J. H. Behn, Biverton—^Imbros Is., Algerian, Calcutta Cape. 
Geo. Hasel, Kapunda—Calcutta Cape. 

Hughes Bros., Kapundar—White Essex. 

F. Coleman, Saddlewortb—Algerian, Calcutta Cape. 

BABLBV. 

W. K. Oliver, Waileya—Prior. 

T. Bodda, Thrington—Prior. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

SINGLE TEST EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1935-36. 
Con4tteted at Parafield Poultry Station. 

LEADING SCORES TO WEEK ENDED 17th NOVEMBEBi 1935. 
FIB8T QBADE EGOS ONLY. 

Skotidk 1.— Wkt Mash. 

Class 1 .—Whste Leghorns, 

Singles — 


E. McKee . 
H. C. Stacy 
G. Joyce .. 


E^gs Laid. 
165 
159 
154 


E. McKee. 

W. H. A. Hodgson 
V E. Williams .. 


Bird Nos. 
27 
36 
290 

28-30 

298-300 

313-315 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


HOW BOOKOrO OBDBRS HOB Summer, 1986 . 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGOS. — 7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, 30/- per 100. 
DAT OLD CHICaCEirS.-l5s. per dozen; £3/10/- in lots of 100. 

BLACK ORPINGTONS. 

EGOS. —10/- per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAT OLD CHICKEITS.—17/6 per dozen; £4 per 100. 

BLACK MINORCAS. 

BOGS.— 7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, 30/- per 100. 
DAT OLD CHICKEIIS.-I58. per dozen; £3/10/- In lots of 100. 


Free on Rail, 
Salisbury. 


DBUVBRY.—CHICKS—January to March. 

EGGS—January to February. 


Intending breedeis should realise the importance of establishing their flocks with 
only the very best of stock, also pay nmicnlsr oare to the sue of the egg The 
fntme of the poultry industry in l^uta Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export trade; the sise of the egg for export is of the greatest importanoe. The 
breeding stock at Parafleld is carefully sdeoted and ovary egg set or sold is of 
a minimum weight of 2ozs., and a large peroentage considerably over. 

All Eggs and Chlekeni gold from Paralleld Poultry Station are guaranteed to be 
prodneed at Paralleld. 

CARI.Y BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 


Further particnlaio can be obtained from the Manager, Farafield Poultry Station, 
Salisbury, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agricnltnie, Hinders Street, Adelaide. 

C. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Expert. 










mmMi 




i 

Hfc 


TMItlt— 

J. J. Devlin. 766 205-810 

C. B. Wharton. 765 127-182 

W. Sickert. 750 160-174 

Clots No. 2 .—Anif other Light Breed. 

Sinplea— 

A. Heajeman (Oodcoo Iiei^hom} .. .. .. 152 323 

Langmaid and Bettiaon (Bla<dE Minorea) . 120 321 

Clots No. 3 .—Blaek Orpingtons. 

Singles — 

K. Pennaek. 143 840 

A. Q. Dawes. 134 327 

H. J. Mills. 131 385 

H. J. Mills. 131 331 

Trios-- 

II. J. Mills. 359 331-333 

A. l\ Urlwin. 501 465-467 

L. S. Ekers. 290 358-360 

Teams — 

H. J. Mills (only 5 birds). 595 331-336 

K. Pennaek. 560 *337-342 

IT. H. Gallagher. 530 343-348 

Class No. 4 .—Any other Heavy Breed. 

Singles — 

H. J. Mills (Rhode Idand Bed). 164 364 

V. F. Gamean (Bhoda Island Bad) .. .. 129 380 

F. F. Welford (Rhode Idand Bed) .... 129 374 

Trios — 

K. Pennaek (Bamevelders). 367 388-390 

y. F. Gameau (Rhode Island Reds) .... 316 379-381 

K. Pennaek (Bamevelders). 279 385-387 

Teams — 

K. Pennaek (Bamevelders). 646 385-390 

V. F. Gameau (Rhode Island Beds) .... 522 379-884 

A. G. Dawes (Rhode Island Reds). 510 367-372 

SsonON 2 .—Dbt Mass. 

Class No. 5 .—White Leghorns. 

Singles — ' 

G. R. Cowell. 130 391 

A. J. Monkhouse. 122 398 

A. J. Monkhouse. 121 402 

Trio^— I 

A. J. Monkhouse. 303 400-402 

A. J. Monkhouse. 277 897-399 

Teams^ 

A. J. Monkhouse. 580 397-402 

G. B. Cowell. 440 403-40,8 

Class No. 7 .—Black Orpingtons. 

Singles — 

W. B. Christia. 102 409 

Class No. 8 .—Any other Heavy Breed. 

W. B. Christie (Rhode Idand Bod) .. .. 108 412 

SsoTSOH 8.—Wsr Mash. 


Singles — 

Erie Pratt, Abattoirs (White Leghorn) .. 150 434 

Warren Haanaford, Paraeombe (D^ite 

Leghorn). 145 422 

Peter Western, Ascot Park (White 

Leghorn). 142 415 

Herbert Oliver, McLaren Yale (Black 

Orpington).. •• 140 442 

Lyol Stone, Morphett Vale (Black Orping¬ 
ton) .. . 138 443 

Malcolm Booth, Bridgewater (Blaek 

Orpington). 187 445 

Peter Western, Ascot Park (White 

Leidiom). 135 416 


Owen Bomuson, Ascot Park (White 
Leghorn)... .. .. 


188 


484 
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OmCIAL SDIGLE TEST EGfi-UTDIG COMPEIlTIOll, 1935>36. 

OONDUOTED AT PA&AITEU) POUIiTBY STATION. 

ONLY EIB8T OBAO!!! BOGS SBCOBDBD. 


SECTION 1.—WET MASH. 
Clots No. 1 .—White Leghome. 


Fint Grade Eggi. 
Competitor. Bird ProgieMlve TocaJa 

No. to 

ITIb Nov., 1986. 

Fint Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totala 

No. to 

17tb Nov., 1986. 

1 88 

2 96 

B. Coote, 8 121 304 

Kanmantoo. 4 123 

5 144 

6 134 4U1 

705 

49 68 

50 142 

A. J. Monkhouse, 51 127 337 

Woodside. 62 147 

68 89 

64 121 367 

694 

56 113 

56 100 

J.F. Smith, 57 7 220 

Meadows. 58 94 

69 20 

60 128 242 

”4<^ 

7 — 

8 — 

9 — — 

10 — 

11 — 

12 — — 

18 129 

14 — 

A H. Matthews, 15 144 273 

Bridgewater 16 147 

17 116 

18 79 842 

^16 

61 138 

62 122 

A. Young, 68 114 874 

Bridgewater. 64 86 

66 145 

66 114 344 

'llH 

19 dead 

20 103 

H F.Muinon, 21 71 174 

YuDdi. 22 96 

28 139 

24 58 293 

*467 

67 60 

68 104 

R. W. McAHster, 69 123 287 

Yundi. 70 93 

71 So 

72 117 269 

* 556 

26 114 

26 dead 

B. McKee, 27 166 279 

6, Rose Street, 28 161 

Canondown. 29 148 

SO 145 444 

723 

78 145 

74 dead 

T. Duhring, 76 97 242 

Mallala. 76 58 

77 68 

78 84 210 

"462 

31 86 

82 78 

H.C. Staoy. 88 152 316 

Meadows. 84 49 

86 117 

86 169 326 

641 

79 43 

80 82 

R. J. UnderdowB, 81 144 269 

Meadows 82 96 

88 78 

84 134 308 

*677 

87 60 

88 96 

T. Cleaver, 89 89 244 

Britewater. 40 129 

41 91 

42 108 328 

*672 

86 97 

86 139 

S. Hill, 87 118 849 

Bridgewater. 88 131 

89 138 

90 115 884 

783 

48 114 

44 dead 

46 dead 114 

C Sandstiom, 46 68 

YQBdJ. 47 78 

48 124 265 

379 

91 79 

92 100 

W. R. Hedger, 98 108 287 

Yimdl. 94 106 

95 85 

96 108 299 

686* 















m __ __ A mommm _ 

/ HochLAYiNO CoHFKTmoK— Cimtinued. 


Fint Omde BcflB. 
Competitor Bird Progremltre Totals 

17th Nov.. 1®86 



97 

89 



98 

63 


JLangmaid A Bettlson, 

99 

82 

224 

Salisbury 

100 

127 


101 

66 



102 

2 

165 




419 


108 

148 



104 

120 


E. Portlock. 

106 

124 

887 

Meadows. 

106 

104 



107 

98 



108 

116 

812 




609 


109 

146 



110 

47 


Murray Powell. 

Jupiter Creek. 

111 

112 

128 

108 

321 

118 

149 



114 

87 

289 




"SlO 


116 

181 



116 

101 


G. W. Blgnell. 

117 

102 

384 

Meadows 

118 

79 



119 

180 



120 

131 

340 


674 


W. M. Field. 

Tundl. 

121 

122 

128 

124 

126 

126 

117 

29 

100 

76 

66 

130 

246 

271 

"sn 


127 

120 



128 

130 



129 

141 

391 

O B. Wharton, 

130 

138 


Meadows 

181 

121 



182 

115 

374 




~765 


188 

107 



184 

187 



135 

121 

865 

H. H. Hefford. 

186 

50 


Murray Bridge. 

137 

133 



188 

98 

276 


641 


F. W Gage. 

Meadows. 

189 

140 

141 

142 

148 

144 

307 

4 

dead 

120 

95 

82 

111 

207 

'4O8 


145 

77 



146 

68 



147 


140 

W. H. L. Nonuan. 

148 

147 


Bchunga. 

149 

102 



150 

69 

308 


Sint Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

17th Nov.. 1985. 



151 

111 



162 

76 



168 

106 

202 

B R. Whittington. 

164 

127 


Yundi. 

166 

114 



166 

98 

889 




631 


167 

129 



158 

138 



169 

142 

409 

B r Sanders. 

160 

126 


Meadows 

161 

68 



162 

dead 194 




603 


168 

59 



164 

dead 



165 

116 

176 

H H Gallagher. 

166 

90 


Pooraka 

167 

60 



168 

111 

281 




456 


169 

161 



170 

89 



171 

143 

383 

W. Sickert, 

172 

100 


Meadows. 

178 

124 



174 

148 

867 


760 


W Bestall, 

Bohunga 

176 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 

75 

91 

126 

130 

106 

166 

342 

508 


181 

136 



182 

107 


A G Dawes. 

188 

107 

350 

230, Fortmsh Road, 

184 

82 


Glcnunga. 

186 

83 



186 

186 

801 


051 


G. W Sykes, 

Tundl 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

124 

82 

68 

93 

90 

129 

274 

. 312 
*686 


193 

80 



194 

146 



196 

115 

841 

R. Bartley, 

196 

86 


Meadows 

197 

114 



198 

129 

829 




"670 



199 

74 



200 

106 


A. A H. Guir. 

201 

71 

251 

Mladazoo Poultry Farm, 

202 

116 


Bradbury 

20s 


276 


204 

77 




626 
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XSoe-i.A'nNO OoMmmoN— Continued. 
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Competitor. 


FInt Gmde Bggft. 
Bird PtogieieiTe Tc^ale 
5o. to 

irth Nov., 1986. 


Competitor. 


Ftnt Grade Bgge. 
Bird PiogreMive Totals 
No. to 


J. J. Devlin, 
Headowe. 
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JOtJBNAL OF AOBIOULTUBB. 


[Deo., 1985. 


Eec-LATme CoMnsnnoN— Contimud. 


First Grade Bags. 
Competitor. Bird Proioreeslve Totals 

No. to 

17tb Nov,. 1086. 

First Grade Bags. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

17tti Nov,, 1086. 

807 104 

A. P. Urlwln, 808 87 

Balaklava. 800 21 

212 

840 26 

B. Cooke, 860 42 

Eanmantoo. 861 20 

"oT 

810 114 

L. S. Eken, 811 34 

Mount Compass 812 127 

276" 

862 100 

H. H. Hefford, 868 80 

Murray Bridge. 864 54 

243 

818 136 

V. B. Williams, 814 184 

Semaphore Park 316 186 

ioT 

J. H. Dowling, 866 88 

Glossop. 866 33 

867 112 

• "Ss 

816 134 

F. P. Munsberg, 817 122 

Tanunda. 818 136 

891* 

L. S. Bkers, 868 108 

Mount Compass. 860 68 

860 110 

"ioo 

Total Class 1 20,467 

452 72 

A. G. Dawes, 468 90 

280, Portrush Boad, 464 91 260 

Glenunga. 466 24 

466 118 

467 107 249 

"608 

CUut ^Any Other leykt Breed. 

810 07 

Langmald A Bettison, 820 66 

^bury. 821 120 

(Black Hlnorcas ) - 

282 

822 114 

A. Meaysman, 828 162 

Government Boad, 824 79 

Bden Hills. - 

(Cuckoo Leghams.) 345 

A. P. Urlwln, 466 86 

Balaklava. 466 120 

467 96 

"iol 

Total Class No. 2 627 

Total Class No. 8 ^ 8,749 


Otaee No, S-~Blaek Orptnytom, 

wHiow 4.v9e Vrpli^r A0iiW|f 

861 1 

H. J, MUls, 862 dead 

108, Edward Street, 8^ 67 68 

Edwardstown. 864 164 

(Rhode Island Beds.) 866 99 

866 dead 203 

"ssT 

826 49 

826 26 

327 184 209 

A. G. DaweA 280, 828 86 

Portrush Boad, 820 90 

Glenunga. 880 109 285 

"494 

881 181 

882 114 

888 114 869 

H. J, MUlS, 884 106 

108, Edward Street, 886 181 

Edwardstown. 886 dead 286 

867 73 

A. G. Dawes, 869 70 244 

280, Portrush Boad, 870 111 

Glenunga. 871 68 

(Rhode Island Beds.) 872 02 266 

"eio 

887 110 

888 09 

880 57 276 

K Pennaok, 840 148 

Pooraka. 841 68 

842 80 286 

"ieo 

878 111 

874 129 

F. F. WjMwd, 876 dead 240 

1, Ludnte Circus, 876 88 

Colonm Light Gardens. 877 09 

(Rhode Island Beds.) 878 100 287 

"477 

848 108 

844 86 

846 05 288 

H. H. Ctallagher, 846 116 

Pooraka. 847 03 

848 88 242 

870 62 

880 120 

y. F. Gameau, 881 125 816 

Ftndon Boad, 882 102 

WoodviBe. 888 26 

(Rhode Island Beds.) 884 70 206 
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Bee-utiKo Ooviwmnni—Oontimwd. 


Uni Grade Bags. 
Competitor. Bird Prognmlve Totals 

No. to 

17th Nov., 1085. 


K. Pennack, 

Pooraka. 

(Bamevelden.) 

886 

886 

887 

888 

880 

800 

107 

01 

81 

127 

118 

122 

279 

867 

*646 

A. G. Dawes, 

280, Poitriish Aoad, 
Glenmu^ 

(Bhodeldand Beds.) 

468 

460 

460 

461 

462 

468 

17 

05 

107 

16 

100 

OK 

219 

213 

432 

Total Class No. 4 



2,918 

SECTION 2.- 

-DBT MASH. 


CUm No, 6.-— 

WkUe Loffhomo, 



801 

130 



802 

66 


G. B. Cowell, 

808 

26 

212 

Balhannah. 

804 

67 



806 

46 



806 

IIS 

226 




438 


807 

89 



808 

122 


A. J. Monkhouse, 

800 

no 

277 

Woodaide. 

400 

76 



401 

100 



402 

121 

303 




580 


408 

112 



404 

106 


0 B. CoweU, 

405 

49 

267 

Balhannah. 

406 

101 



407 

70 



408 

dead 

178 


440 


Total Class No. 6 

1,458 

OUui No, 7,-—BUuk OrpingioHo, « 

400 

W. B. Christie, 410 

Upper Mitdiam. 411 

102 

K5 

94 


281 

Total Class No. 7 

281 

Class No, 8 .--Afip Other Hsoep Breed. 

W. B. Christie, 412 

T^per Mitcham. 418 

(luiode Island Beds.) 414 

108 

42 

87 


237 

Total Class No. 8 

237 

saoTioN s.—wn hash. 

B«m rnimi PtOUr ShMm.—Am, Brmi. 

Peter Western, 

AwqtParkSehool. 

(White Letfliom.) 416 

142 

Peter Wsatem, 

Aso^Park Behool. 

(White Leghorn.) 416 

l‘J5 


Unt Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird ProgtewlYe Totals 

No. U* 

17th Nov.., 1086. 


William Sando, 

Bchunga School. 

(White Leghorn.) 

417 

117 

Douglas Marshall, 

Yundi School. 

(White L^om.) 

418 

128 

Norman Page, 

Murray Bridge School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

419 

119 

JCelTyn A Brian Nloholls, 
Finnlss School. 

(White Leghorn.) 

420 

109 

Denn Colwell, 

Orange School 
(White Leghorn.) 

421 

97 

Warren Hannaford, 
Paracombe School. 
(White Le^om.) 

422 

145 

W. Home. 

WoodvlUe School. 
(White Leighom.) 

428 

dead 

Owen Robinson, 

Ascot Park School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

424 

133 

June Oiapman, 

Woodchester School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

425 

90 

Rosa Hunt, 

Morphett Vale School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

426 


Jack O’Sullivan, 

Morphett Vale School, 
(White Leghorn) 

427 

in 

Peter Taylor, 

Morphett vale School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

428 

67 

James Taylor, 

Morphett Vale School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

429 

ISC 

William Gregory, 

Victor Harbour School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

480 

101 

Ian Bruce, 

McLaren Flat School. 
(White Lei^om.) 

481 

98 

Clifford Burford, 
Smlthileld School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

482 

72 

Tom Callaghan, 

Smlthfield School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

483 

25 

Brio Pratt, 

Abattoirs School. 

(White Leghorn.) 

484 

160 

Stanley Pratt, 

Abattoirs School. 

(White Leghorn.) 

486 

129 

Alan Yelland, , 

Cunliffe School. 
(Minorca.) 

486 

74 

Gordon Oallasch, 

Gilles Plains School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

437 

129 




































fiachXjLTOo (k)unfmun!t^mtiin/u^ 




Competitor. 


FInt Grade Sggi. 
Bird ProgieeilTe TdCile 
No. to 

I7tli Nov., 1986. 


Competitor. 


niet Grade Bgfli. 
Bird ProoiM^eTotalii 
No. to 

17th Nov., 1986. 


Clarenoe King, 
Tarlee School 
(White Leghorn.) 


Ottve Pitman, 

GlUea Plains School. 
(Black Orpington.) 


Donald Heading, 
Sturt School. 
(Black Orpington.) 


dive Steer, 

Sturt School. 
(Black Orpington.) 


Herbert Oliver. 
McLaren Vale School. 
(JUaok Orpington.) 


Lyql Stone. 

Morphett Vale School. 
(Black Orpington.) 


Bav Oandv. 
Noutaw School. 
(Black Oxphigton.) 


Malcolm Booth, 
Brldgemter School. 
(Blade Orpington.) 


Murray Heneker and 
Frank Short. 

Hamley Bridge School. 
(Black Orpln^on.) 


Peter Boucaut, 

Seaton Park Sohod. 
(Bhode LOand Bed.) 


Peter Preece, 

Glltos Plains School. 
(Bhode Island Bed.) 


Cniff CroBser, 

Wellington Boad School. 
(White L^hom.) 


John KeldouUs, 
Orroroo School. 
(Black Orpington.) 


Bruce Dooland, 
Theharton School. 
(lUack Orpington.) 


Alan Ydland, 

Cnnllffe School. 
(Bhode Island Bed.) 


FEEDING TESTS AT PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


[New Series of Tests by G. F. Andbbson, Govemment Poultry Expert.] 

In continuing the experimental feeding tests at Parafidd Poultry Station, a new series of 
tests oommenoed on let Anril, 1936. Five tests each of 60 white Leghorn pnUets were selected. 
The pullets were chosen as nearly even in age, type, and maturity as was possible. 

In order to gam further infonnation on the various methods of feeding, some of the tests are 
similar to the series which concluded on 31st March, 1035. 

Ihe following are the methods to be adopted, together with the results from Ist April to 
30th November. 

Feedmg TuU commenced on lei Apni, 1036. 

1. Wet mash, composed of crushed barley and crushed wheat, with greenfeed and meatmeal; 
Boss, wheat per day. 

2. Standard bran and pollard mash, wiUi greenfeed and meatmeal; IJoss. wheat per day. 

3. Bran and crushed wheat mash, with greenfeed and meatmeal; Boss, wheat per day. 

4. Mash of crushed oats and omsbed wheat with greenfeed and meatmeal; wheat. Boss, per day. 

5. Commencing with a omshed barley and crushed wheat mash, greenfeed, meatmeal and then 
the feeding io be changed aooording to the season of the year. 


Total Eggs 
Laid Ist^^il, 
1085, to 

30th November, 
1085. 



No. 1 Test 
No. 2 Test 
No. 3 Test 
No. 4 Test 
No. 5 Test 


No. Eggs Laid 
1st April, 
1035, to 
31st October, 
1035 

No. Eggs Laid 
Month of 
November, 
1035. 

4,387 

606 

4,404 

643 

4,546 

600 

3,971 

520 

3,021 

635 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


CONFEKBNOB OF M1TBBAY LANDS EAST BRANCHES. 


A fitrong north wind, acooinpauiod with u severe ilust stonn, prevented maxi} dele^atea 
from distant Branches fiom attending the Confeicncc «)f Eastern Muiray Lands 
Bureaux, which w-as held at Alawoona on 1st Octobci. Mr. Wan. Pauli (Alawoona) 
presided, the opening address being deliveied by Mr. A. .1. A. Koch (Member of 
the Advisory Bool’d of AgiicuJtuie). 

‘‘The (.'hanged Economic Value of Malice Lands'^ was the Hubj(*cl of a paper 
presented by Mr. T B. Flint, of Alawoona. Mi. U. A. Thompson (Aluvvotnia) conln 
buted a paper, “Hilage and Side Liiics.^* 

Conference carried the following resolutions:—“That the litUi Confeieme be held 
at Alawoona”; ”That the Ooviinmeiit be asked to take stejis to (tintrol the fox 
menace by pioclainiing destruction penods pnoi to lambing, and it is suggested that 
scalps be paid for to encouragt destruction**; “That this Oonfeience considers that 
no sclieme of debt adjustment will lie acceptable oi procticidile unless secuiitv of 
tenure and a payable pi ice foi wlieat me guaranteed, and that all i evaluations and 
investigations arc earned out by practical men who ar<- fanuers”; “That in view of 
the valuable information (obtained by Mr. Spafford during his trip oveiseas, this 
Confeienco ask-i the (loveinnient to send at least one office^ of the T)epartment abioad 
lach yem.” 

At the evening session Mi. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director (Of Agiiculturo) gave 
an ad(1n‘S8 illustrated with lantern v-iews on his trip overseas. 


CONFERENCES OF EYRE’S PENINSULA BRANCHES. 

llranches of the Agricultural Bureau in the Eastern, Lower, and Central districts of 
Kvie's Peninsula held Conferences at Butler, Yeelanna, and Wudinna respectively on 
sth, 16th, and 18th October. Each Conference was attended by Messrs. W. J. SjjJafford 
Dipiit} Diiector of Agriculture) and H. C. Pritchard (General Secretary). Messrs. 
11. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor) and H. D. Adams (Agricultural Instructor) 
v\er(‘ present at Butler and Yeelanna; Mr. S. Shepherd (Advisory Board of Agricul 
tine) at Yeelanna and Wudinna; Mr. C. A. Goddard (Assistant Wool Instructor, School 
nf Mines) at Yeelanna; and Mr. W. 11. Brownrigg (Agricultural Instructor) at 
Wudinna. 

All. SpaflFord gave an address (illustrated with lantern views) at the evening session 
of each Conference on “A Trip Through the Southern Hemisphere.” 


Butler Conference. 

Mr. H, Tilley presideil over the Butler Conference, which was formally opened by 
Mr, Spafford. The following jiapers were read by members:—“Fodder Conservation on 
Die Farm,'' Mr. C, F. Jericho, Butler; “Wheat Farming rersuis Sheep,” Mr. J. 
^books, Taragoro; “Breeding Fat Lambs on Eyre's Peninsula,” Mr.v E. J. Barraud, 
Lipson; “Some Suggestions for Eyre's Peninsula Formers,” Mr. F. Masters, Verran; 
‘The Advantages of Crop Competitions,” Mr. N, G. Stewart, Butler. 

The General Secretary undertook to make further inquiries into complaints that the 
MMantity of superphosphate supjdkMl by the Farmers' Assistance Board was not in 
x’cordaucc with that recommended by the Agricultuml Instructors. 
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Besolutions carried were:—^‘*That the attention of the Port Lincoln District ObuncU 
be drawn to the spread of St. Jean’s Wort, and that early steps be triton for the 
eradication of this weed'’; ‘‘That the Port Lincoln Bacon Factory be asked to purchase 
pigs at live-weight on the hoof, as is done by some other firms m this State; ‘ ‘ That the 
next Conference be hold at Kimba." 

Yeelanna Conference. 

The Conference at Yeelanna was opened Mr. S. Shepherd, and Mr. L. E. Clarkson 
presided. Papers were given by Mr. J. H. Vigar, Mount Hope, on “Tree Culture on 
the Farm"; Mr. A. Doley, Yeelanna, “The Problem of Soil Erosion'*; Mr. J. Carter, 
Koppio, “Can a Profit over Expenditure be Obtained in Crowing Feed, especially for 
the Production of Wool at Is. per pound!Mr. B. W. Pearson, Yeelanna, “Farm 
Book-keeping"; Mr. B. Schults, Koppio, “Preparing Beeswax for Comb Founda¬ 
tions"; Mr. Bay Proctor, Yeelanna, “Preparing Land for Seeding." 

The following resolutions were carried:—“That a stock inspector Ik* stationed on 
Lower Eyre’s Peninsula, with the object of eradicating lice and tick from sheep"; 
“That this Conference forward a resolution to the Government that in future lamb 
seasons tbo Port Lincoln Freesing Works provide means of treating more lambs daily 
than they are accommodating this season"; “That more information concerning the 
ultimate disposal of resolutions submitted to Conference be forwarded to Conference 
Branches after such resolutions have been disposed of"; “ That the next Conference bo 
held at Yeelanna." 

A visit was mode to the farm of Mr. B. B. Wilson in order to inspect the experi¬ 
mental plots and dairy stock. Mr. Barlow gave an address on points of a dairy cow, 
using Mr. Wtison’s stock for demonstrating his remarks. 


Wudinna Conference. 

Mr. A, W. H. Barnes was Cliaiiman of the Wudinna Conference, and Mr. B. 
Shepherd delivered the opening address. * 

Mr. C. Johns, Wudinna, read a paper on “Some Aspects in the Bulk Handling of 
Wheat"; Mr. O. J. Murphy, Warramboo, “Treatment of Fallow"; Mr. Max O’Brien, 
Wudinna, “Management -of the Farm Flock"; Mr. C. H. Edmonds, Pygery, “Could the 
System of Farming, as practised in this district, be reviewed. ’ ’ 

Besolutions were:—“That a further 50 per cent, concession on present freight 
charges on sires of farm stock be allowed by the Government"; “That a market for 
fat stock be established at Port Lincoln, to be worked on the same lines as the 
abattoirs, in conjunction with the Port Lincoln Freezing Works"; “That the acreage 
wheat bounty be the same as last year, and the bushel bounty be pooled in.' order to 
provide the same price at country sidings as first-class sea ports "; “ That the Advisory 
Board send a circular to fsurmers in the Central Conference District, asking them to 
endeavour to have export lambs ready by 1st September each year"; “That this district 
be proclaimed a compulsory dipping area"; “That this Conference is in favour of bulk 
handling of wheat, preferably on the system adopted in Western Australia"; “That 
no low grade milling wheat be eligible for competitions, and that the Advisory Board 
be requested to use its influence to eliminate the growth of low grade milling wheats"; 
^ ‘ That the next Conference be held at Minnipa. ’ ’ 


FRUIT GROWERS CONFERENCE AT LTNDOOH. 

Branches of the Agricultural Bureau whose activities are devoted to fruit growing 
in the ncm-irrigated districts of the State, mot in conference at Lyndoch on fitU 
November, delegates being present from Light’s Pass, Greenock, McLaren Flat, 
Blackwood, WiUiaxnstown, and Lyndoch. 
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Mr. E. N« Evans (Lyndoch) presided and Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of 
Agriculture) delivered the opening address, in the course of which he drew attention 
to the great horticultural potentialities of some of the countries that he had visited 
during his tour of the Southern Hemisphere. 

The competition that would inevitably come from these countries when their orchards 
and vineyards were in full bearing, lie believed could only be met by Australia exporting 
produce of the best quality. 

Mr. J. B. Hammat (Lyndoch) read a paper on ^^Some Observations of the Control 
of Oodlin Moth,” and Mr. B. Boehn (Dight’s Pass) contributed an excellent paper on 

Manuring Vines.” 

The following resolutions were carried:— 

'' That growers get into touch with their district instructors with a view to having 
further investigations made into die-back of apple trees. 

”That a greater sum be paid to the Fruit Industry Sugar Concession Committee 
in order to stabilise the fruit industry.” 

”That a viticultural instructor be appointed for the non-irrigated vine growing 
areas. ’ * 

”That an experimental orchard and vineyard be iestablished in connection with 
the Nuriootpa High School.” 

”That a geological survey of the district be made in connection with water for 
irrigation and prevalence of frost.” 

It was decided that the decision as to the place of the Ift.'hi Conference sliould be 
left in the hands of the Advisory Board. 

Through the courtesy of Messrs. G. Gramp & Sons Ltd., delegates to the Conference 
were afforded the opportunity of inspecting the Orlando Wine Cellars. 

The evening session was occupied with an address, ”A Trip Through the Southern 
Hemisphere,” illustrated with lantern slides, delivered by Mr. Spafford. 


FOR 29 YEARS 

“CATERPILLAR” Tractors have 
been built with Tracks. 

In South Australia 1,133 ** Caterpillars " 
have been sold. ASK ANY OWNER! 


THERE IS ONLY ONE “ CATERPILLAR.” 


Sole Asnas lor Sooth AosbaUa and Btofem mi— 

THE S.A. TRACTOR COMPANY, 

231-9 Flinders Street, Adelaide, 

aJ.O. Box SSIB. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on Wednesday, 
27th November, 1935, there being present Messrs. A. L. MeEwin (Chairman), H. N. 
Wicks, F. Coleman, Geo. Jeffrey, A. M. Dawkins, Dr. A. E. V. Biehardson, and H. C. 
Prit<*hard (Secretary). 

Apologies were received from Messrs. J. B. Murdoch, A. J. A. Koch, P. J. Baily, 
R. Shepherd, and Professor A. J. Perkins. 

New Members, —Approval \ias given to the addition of the following names to the 
rolls of existing Branches:—Balhannah Women's—Miss D. Bobinson, Miss Morris; 
Bundaleer Rprings—G. Real, J. Bundle; Caliph—P. Bichards; Ohandada—Martin 
Dreckow, P. A. H. Danenl)erg, O. C. Danenberg, John Horsell, B. J. Evans; Chilpuddie 

Rock-McMahon; Coonalpuna—M. Hissey, N, Mincham, P. McMahon; Echunga— 

A. J. Fedor, Arthur Hampton; Eurelia Women’s—Mrs. C. Doivd, Mi^. P. Htainer, 
Mrs. A. G. Polden, Mrs. J. Poldeii, Mrs. Phillis; Prayville—A. Krause; Glad¬ 
stone Women’s—Mrs. L. O. Bebertson; Hilltown—L. J. Ashton, J. Humphries; South 
Kilkerran—^H. Zacher; Kjbybolite Women’s—^Mrs J. Lester, Mrs. H E. Wilkes, Miss 
E. M. Wilkinson; Lameroo—(L Morris, H. M. Morris, IF. J. Blake; Lone Gum and 
Monash— W, Carter, L. Htratman, G T. E\ans, G. J. IT. Minith; Millicent Women’s— 
Mrs. E. C. Hutchessoii, Mrs «1. Allen; Morchaid- H. Brown; Mon hard Women’s— 
Mrs. L. Wilks, Mrs. Tj. Nottle, Miss F I'itchers, Mrs. C. Halliduy (3un ), Mias J. 
Irvine; Mount Bryan—A. Rchenscher, T. 1*. Griffin, TI. Griffin, C. Bawling, .1. Hooper, 
E. C. Collins, E. A. Blight, C. Seehohm; Mount roni]>a88—David Filack, Eric Webster, 
— Jurgins; Mount Pleasant—J. IF. Buckley, D. Buckley, P. B. Haeusler, H McD. 
Verrall, G. A. Deane, Phil. Chapman, L. P. Bollond; Mudamuckla Women’s—M. S. M. 
Fitasinowsky; Muiray Bridge—Frank W. Hambridge; Murraytown—B. A Tiogeii/n, 
H. B. Phillis; Mvpoloiiga— L, Lace, T*. H. Pickering; Bosewuithy—P. Baminaim; 
Rheaoak Log Women’s--Mrs W. Both; »Strathulbyn—George Rem])le; Tiiiro—B. 
Rcbliebs, P. E Winton; Ungarra—J. B. Schramm, G. Lawric, A. Lawrie, A Brechin, 

J. Duffield, W. G. Gordon, J. Gordon, J. G. Jericho; Warcowie Women’s—Miss E. 11. 
Telfer; Wasleys Women’s—Mrs. B. Duffieid; Watervale—B. J. (Traliam, Tv. Nicoli; 
WilliainstowTi—W. B. Parmenter, 1). Manser, P. E. Bi\, IF. J. Silencer, E. Gottwald, 
W. C. Smith, A. Bain, C. G. Fromm, A. T. Leske, Sid. Coleman, P. GangeJ; WillovNie — 

K. A. Barrie; Wirrabara—T. Cockbum, D. Milne, O r7uc*Bchke, G. Btcveiih. 

Members of X(W Branches,^-Vovlin^a Pound -A. G. Bobertson, G, O. Boxall, C’. B. 

Smith, H. A. Loffler, A. W. Neindorf, .Fuhn Chesney, R. A. lioffler, K. Zehender, 0. A. 
Chesney, T, A. Cain, Jack Loffler, Max Hunger, K. K. Albrecht, K G. Albrecht, S. A. 
Pickering, J. E. Pickering, O. A. T^'terson, T. J. C’ain, W. IFaromerling, O. P. ^Muehl- 
berg, P. W. Huesler; Dc^vlin’s T\)und Wonum’s—Mrs. (’. Smith, Mrs. J. L Loffler, 
Mrs. Zehender, Mrs. — Loffler, Miss J. Smith, Miss B. Koop, Mrs. G. Chesney, Mrs. 
H. A. Loffler, Miss E. Olastonlmry, Mrs. R. Pickering, Mrs. W. Huesler, Mrs. K. Doig, 
Miss D. Doig, Miss E. Peters. 

Life Members, —^Approval was given to the addition of the name of Mr. 0. B. Pope 
(Mount Barker) to the roll of Life Memliers of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Minntpa Farm, —The Minister intimated that he had dealt with the reopening of 
the Minnipa Farm as a seed wheat station with the Director of Agriculture, and stated 
that the question of rc^-starting the Experimental Farm would bo considered in April, 
1936. 

Soil Brosion .—The Secretary reported that the Director, Local Government Depart¬ 
ment, had sent a circular to all district councils drawing attention to Congress resolu¬ 
tion recommending conserving and planting trees. The Director pointed out that the 
area of reserves and roadsides under councils’ control was considerable, and that the 
Minister urged on councils the nei^essity for safeguarding tiees and native shrubs in 
such locations, and of inaugurating a system of tree planting wherever conditions were 
suitable* Keceived. 
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St. John*B Wort (Butler Ckmference).—^The dirtrict clerk at Port Lincoln intimated, 
in response to a resolution of the Butler Conference, forwarded through the Board, 
that notice had been served on landholders to destroy St. John ^s Wort on their pro¬ 
perty, and that further action would be taken to have the weed eradicated. 

Duty on Wire Netting (Congress Resolution).—“That Congress urge the Federal 
G-overnnient to remove the duty from imported wire netting or substantially reduce 
same.” The Secretary reported the present duty was 200s. genera) tariff; British 
preferential tariff, free; primage and sales tax, nil. Decided to advise Branches 
accordingly. 

Sheep Dipping (Wudinna Conference).—“That this district be proclaimed a com 
pulsory dipping area.“ Koppio Branch.—“That this Branch request the Stock and 
Brands Department to station a permanent stock inspector on Eyre’s Peninsula to 
cheek breaches of the Brands Act, and to take action for the eradication of lice and 
tick in sheep.” Yeelanna Conference.—“That a stock inspector be stationed at Lower 
Byre’s Peninsula with the object of eradicating lice and tick from w'ool.” Decided 
to forward the rosolutiuns on to the Minister with the support of the Board. 

Dic-hack of Apple Trees (Fruitgrowers’ Conference at Lyndoch).—“That growers 
get into touch with their district instructors with a view to having further investiga 
tions made into die back of apple trees. ’ ’ Decided to inform Branches accordingly. 

Foscee (Murray Lands (East) Conference).—“That the Government l>e asked to 
take steps to control the fox menace by proclaiming destruction periods prior to lamb¬ 
ing, and that it is suggested that scalps lx? paid for to eticouiage destruction.” The Sec 
retaiy reported h* had approached the vermin board department, which stated that the 
Act provided for simultaneous destruction of vermin. The teim “vermin” included 
foxes. The periods for simultaneous destruction in the Brown’s Well district council 
and other councils in that direction were 1st to 14th March and 1st to J4th August. 
There was no “scalp” money for foxes. Decided to advise the Branches concerned 
accordingly. 

Young People *8 Employment Council. —Dr. Hlchardson reported he had attended two 
meetings of the Young People’s Employment Council when the three following resolu¬ 
tions were carried:—(1) “This Conference recommends that a survey be made on the 
absorptive capacity for employment in existing industries, and the potential scope 
for the development of new industries.” (2) “This Conference considers that more 
encouragement should be given to boys to give preference for agricultural pursuits, and 
that the Government be asked to investigate the possibilities for closer settlement in 
regions of assured rainfall.” (3) “This Conference is of the opinion that family land 
settlement provides the best means of rehabilitating unemployed married persons and 
their families.” Dr. Richardson was thanked for his interest and attendance at these 
meetings. 

Several items were taken in Oo’ininittee. 
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BLUESTONE 

MAxoiAonniB n 

ELBOXBOLmO BBFDinrO AHD SKBLXUre OOHPAinr OF 
AUSIBSUA IIMIXBD. FOBX KEMBLA. H.S.W. 

OuiwImC to ttatoto not Im tfeaa W%|lid*bato M Oawtr. 

nw vr iB maaoen of tpnr Uxtnrw tor Fntt Tnn and Vlnef. 
un IT— TTHtaiDt of PootHnrt la Sha^ For Whoat FbUbig 

Agenie for eO tH ot ee * 

ELDER SMITH & Co., Limited. AU Capital Chiet. 

WrAe/«r SeeUil—^ BiUm Tidit bf BSA BbuAem." 
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Mebsrb. a. W. Sandford A C!o., Limited, reported on 2nd December, 1935:— 

Butter. —The tonnage of butter manufactured during November was well main¬ 
tained, and in the aggregate was 25 per cent, to 30 per cent, greater than for the 
corresponding period last year. This result was largely due to the fact that the 
weather was congenial throughout, and except for a day or two of warm weather 
now and again conditions were cool. Trade in print butters was well maintained in 
the metropolitan area, and regular shipments of butter in bulk were made to Britain. 
Market fluctuations there were acute, and after the upward trend came back rather 
suddenly. At moment values for Australian choicest on spot are 978 to 988. per cwt., 
and local rates are:—Choicest creamery fresh butter*in bulk, Is. 8id. per lb. Prints 
and deb very extra. (This price is for local sale only and, under the quota system 
the equalised price manufacturers will receive will be 12.09375d. per lb. on which basis 
payments to cream suppbers will be calculated.) Separator lines from 10}d. to Hid. 
]^r lb for choicest; stores, 6d. to 8d. per lb. (These prices are subject to equalisation 
levies.) 

Cheese. —This commodity also has been manufactured in record quantities this 
season, and apart from the local and Western Australian trade heavy Shipments were 
made to London and other ports of Britain, and the South Australian cheese is meet¬ 
ing with favour in these markets. Local rates are:—^Large and medium, frofm 91d. 
per lb.; loaf, from lOd. per lb. at store door, delivery extra; semi-matured and matured. 
Is. Id. to Is. lid. per lb. 

Egos. —^Many difficulties were encountered in connection with egg exports this season, 
and very stringent conditions were imposed by the Commonwealth authorities so that 
the quantities shipped overseas will be very much less this year. Consequently, a 
greater proportion of the suppbes have been manufactured into egg pulp, and market 
4 is weak at:—Ordinary country eggs, fair average quality, from 3id. per doz. net; 
long distance rail or shipping eggs, lower; selected new laid, clean eggs, full sized, 
71d. to 8d. per doz. net. 

Bacon. —^With the general warm weather conditions the consumption of bacon was 
satisfactorily maintained, and all requirements were met by the consignments received 
from the factories, and values continue steady. The sale for hams has improved as is 
usual for this time of the year, and much heavier bookings were made for Christmas 
delivery. Values are:—Best quality sides, 9id to 9id. per lb.; middles, 9id. to lOd.; 
heavy middles, 8d. to 8id.; rolls, 8d. to 8^d.; hams, Is. 2^d. to Is. 3d ; cooked, 
Is. 4id. per lb.; lard, bulk, 5d. to 5^d.; prints, 6d. to C^d. per lb. 

Almonds. —After a period of short markets quantities increased, but sales kept 
the floors fairly cleared, and rates are:—Softsliells and Brandis, 9d. to lOd ; hardshells, 
5id. to 5^d.; kernels, Is. lid. to Is. lUd. per lb. 

Honey. —^Unfortunately there is no improvement to report in the sale of honey, 
and very heavy stocks are still held. Present values are—Prime quality clear ex¬ 
tracted 2id. to 2id. per lb.; lower grades. Id. to 2d per lb. 

Beeswax. —Was in fairly heavy supply, and turnover was steady at Is. 3d. to Is. 
4d. per lb, according to quality. 

Live Poultry. —Auction sales are held every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday at our, sale rooms, which are in every way the best equipped in the State. The 
catalogues submitted during November were shorter than usual, the supplies of young 
eockerels, turkeys, and ducks being much less than was expected. There was a slight 
increase towards the latter end of the month, and no doubt will continue to improve 
throughout December, especially during the (mristmas sales. Prices for prime quality 
stock are expected to rule high. We advise consigning. Crates loaned free on applica¬ 
tion. The following are prices realised:—^Prime roosters, 4 b. to 5 b. 6d.; nice-condi¬ 
tioned eockerels, 38. 8d. to Ss. lid.; fair-conditioned cockerels, 28. to 38. 2d.; cMekens,. 
lower; heavyweight hens, 2s. 6d. to 3s.; medium hens. Is. 4d. to 2s.; light hens, Is. 
to Is. 3d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts, lower; prime young muscovy drakes, 58. 6d. 
to Os. 6d.; young muscovy ducks, 3s. to 48.; ordinary ducks, Is. to 28. 8d.; ducklings^ 
lower. Geese, Ss. 4d. to 58. 6d.; goslings, lower. Turkeys, good to prime condition^ 
lOd. to Is. Id. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 7d. to 9d. per lb. live wdght; 
turkeys, poor and crooked brmted, lower. Pigeons, 5id. to 6)d. each. 

Potatoeb.— New season's, 8e. per cwt. 

Onions.—^N ew season's, 8s. per cwt. 
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JOUljCKAL' OF AO&IOUI^TUBS. 


MODERN as the day— 

this reliable 

FARM EQUIPMENT 

Built on long and close experience of farming requirements, these practical ll« e# 
mve you the best that modem engineering skill can devise. Your local 
McCormick'Deering agent will be pleased to show you their qualities. 

McCORMICK-DEERING W-SO 
TRIPLE-POWER TRACTOR 


The new MeConnlck Dcerlns W»)0 triple-power 
tractor is atriklaflly individual in type and charaeter 
With a tammfl radius cd only 13^ feet, W-30 is 
distinguidied by unnsual power ana stamina for a 
tractor of ita compact dimenakma* Bnllt like a 
motor car, it has spcetal gears and anti friction 
bearings on the steering shaft and steering kancklcB 
making it one of the easiest of all tractors to steer 

MOCORMICK-DEERING STUMP-JUMP 
MOULDBOARD PLOUGHS. 






McCormicfc-Decnns WSO Tractor 

INTERNATIONAL DISG GULTIVATING 
PLOUGHS. 




Made in 5 and 7 furrow sizes, thew; ploughs 
can be adiuHed to cut 6, 7 and S inch furrows 
Yielding springs allow the jump beams to 
yield sideways when striking an obstruetloa 
For operation with tractor a opecial power- 
lift attachment can be supplied at extra cost 

INTERNATIONAL STUMP-JUMP 
SCARIFIERS. 




Made in 5, 7, 9 and ll'ft. aiacs, the Inter¬ 
national atump^Jump eearlfier baa many aervtoe- 
able features. It has ample dearance, la caov 
to operate—dlrect and positiyc In action. A 
mlendid implcmeat for (wtlvnUag fallow land 
Goa be equipped for use with horaea or tractor 







The International "slagle lump*’ disc adN- 
vating plough is made in 6, 8, 10 and 12 
farrow sizes, equipped wiUi 22-indi discs 
spaced inches apart. Width of ent con be 
varied from 5K to 7 indies. This plough can 
be equipped for operatioa wldi horses or 
tractor 

MoCORMICK-DEERINC KEROSENE 
ENGINES. 




McCormlcfcJ>aeriiig FaeJ Oriader 


Operating on kerosene fnd at low cost, the 
McCormick Deeriag engine is the ideal 
mechanical * handy man'* on the farm Built 
la I Hi 3 and 6 h,p sizes Stationary and 
portoUe types 

MoCORMICK-DEERINC FEED GRINDERS. 

McCormick-Decriag feed grinders are made in 6 and 
8-ladh alzea wUh capadties to suit any fanny will 
grind maize on the cob and cruah the cobsy will dso 
grind snudl grain and Sidled maize. The 6-indi 
f^ grinder has a capadty of 9 to 48 bushels an 
hour, and the 8-inch mnddae a capadty of 18 to 72 
budbds na hour. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

OF AUSTSALIA FTY. LTD. 

(IKCORPORikTIB IN VICTONIA» 

tl«.114 NORTH TCRRACE. AOKLAIOE 
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1^., If86. 


IMPOBTS AND EXPORTS OF IRUIT8. PI.ANT8. XTO^ DDBIHO 

OOTOBEB. 1986. 


Imfobts. 


JfiiertkUe. 


ApptoB (IniBliils) . 154 

Badmumi (biiBhels) .17J89 

Citrus—- 

Grape Fruit (basbds) . 45 

Lemons (buaiiel) . i 

Oiiim (bashels). 9 

Psssicm Frdt (bushels). 116} 

Faw Paws (busheb) . 6 

Fben (bushel). } 

PfatSApples (bushels) . 2*122} 

Paenuts (bsgi) . 1*084 

Peanuts* Kmels (begs) . 46 

Beans (bushels) . 82 

Onoumben (bushels) . 599 

Onions (bags) . 65 

Potatoes (baa).20*961 

Swedei(ba^. 7 

Bulbs (padbigm) . 14 

Moss (begi). 8 


Plants (paokages). 74 

Seeds (phages) . 38 

Trees* jBVuit (paokaees) ... 7 

lYees* Ornamental (paokagei). 2 

Wine Casks (No.). 3,287 


Funigakd — 
Citrus— 

Grape Fruit 
l^rees* PVuit (^ 
Ikees* Ornamental 
Wine casks (No.) 


Bananas (bushels) ..... 
Pineapjdes (bush^) ... 

BmtM (bjmhtik) . 

Potatoes (baa). 

Secondhand Cases (No.) 


20 

2 

2 

44 


45 

15 

9 

26 

1 


OverHOB, 


Wine Casks (No.) 


(State Law). 


1*047 


Federal QwuranHne Act, 


Packages. Lbs. 

Seeds* Ac. 1*770 328*629 

Canes. 206 — 

Chests* Tea. 2*872 — 

Chests* Cocoanut. 446 — 


Packages. Lbs. 

Plants . 6 800 (No.) 

Bamboos. 100 — 

Bulbs. 1 20 

Handles* Ac. ... 498 — 

Timber. 300*142 13,004*364 super ft 


ExrOBTB. 

Federal Commerce Act, 

Paokages. Paokages. 

Cook Island .... Trees* Fruit.... 4 New Zealand.Citrus—Oranges .. 41^82 

England.Citrus—Oranges « 14 Seed*CloTer. 96 

Netherlands* East Citrus—Oranges 8 Singapore ^Vegetables. 107 

Indies *yegetables .... 4 Straits SeMtements *Vegetaite. 6 

* Potatoes excluded. 


















































Dee.,i98§:] <3» Aitmoasmms. m 



More acres to the gallon with this 

BRITISH Tractor Fuel 

For straight^ut perfonnanee there*8 bo better 
tractor fuel than '^C.O.R** Power Keroaene. b 
is British-Australian, and blended to giro 
power, efficien <7 and eeonomj in full measure. 

Try it... your traetw will show the difference. 

Available in convenient 24’gallon druma. 
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JOUimAL < OF' AOBICOLTOBE. 


{TM., 1895. 


RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figtine, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Heteorological Deportment, 
show the rainfall atthe snbjoinedstatiooB for the month of and to the md of November, 1935, 
also the average pieo^iitation for November, and tbe average aimual rainfall. 




Fab Nobtb and Upfeb Nobth. 
Oodnodatta ....I 0>13 I 0-36 I 4-03 I 4-60 


Monee. 0-27 0-44 4-28 8-88 

Farina. 0-19 0-49 426 6^43 

Copley. 0-22 0-65 3-16 7*87 

Bdtona. 0-33 0-67 3-02 8-48 

Kinman . 041 0-86 4-18 11-86 

Hookina . 0-40 0-86 4-09 11-2S 

Hawker. 0-26 0-93 6-36 12-26 

Wilson. — 0-90 fi-43 11-79 

Gordon . 0-16 0-83 6-11 10-63 

Qoora . 0-19 0-90 8-71 13-22 

Port Angnsta.... 0-42 0-69 8-49 9-44 

nmoe. 0-10 0-71 6-88 9-87 

Hammond. 0-13 0-77 7-39 11-21 

Wilmington .... 0-27 1-01 11-01 17-32 

Wniowis . 0-24 0-78 7-44 12-26 

Halrase . 0-29 1-26 18-42 22-88 

Booleroo Oentio 0-37 0-86 10-89 16-21 

POrtOermein ... 0-16 0-80 9-64 12-63 

Wiciabora. 0-17 1-11 14-77 19-29 

Appila. 0-26 0-88 12-69 14-66 

Crodook. 0-11 0-76 6-24 10-82 

Oorrieton. 0-11 0-82 7-16 12-23 

Johnbnrg . 0-17 0-84 6-68 10-68 

Bnielia . 0-07 0-98 6-86 12-79 

Omroo. 0-10 0-97 7-84 13-20 

Noekora . 0-32 0-86 7-06 1109 

Block Book. 0-09 0-03 0-71 12-37 

Oodlawim. 0-19 1-01 6-26 11-68 

Peterborough.... 0-26 0-99 8-69 13-22 

Tongola. 0-27 1-04 10-68 14-44 

Nobth-East. 

Ynnta . 0-19 0-79 6-12 8-66 

Waukoringa .... 0-14 0-69 4-32 7-94 

Mannahill. 0-13 0-77 4-27 8-20 

Cookbnm . 0-06 0-76 3-33 7-96 

Broken Hill, 

NH.W. 0-04 0-78 4-48 9-66 

Lowbb Nobtb. 

PortPirie. 0-21 0-77 11-63 13-21 

Port Houghton. 0-16 0-73 13-68 13-88 

Bute. 0-17 0-76 13-46 16-44 j 

Lanin. 0-11 1-06 16-00 17-86 

Gehowie . 0-11 1-12 11-82 16-74 

Jamestown. 0-19 1-16 13-44 17-60 

Gladstone. 0-12 1-06 14-29 10-20 

Crystal Brook... 0-06 0-01 16-48 16-78 

Georgetown .... 0-11 1-03 13-87 18-37 

Norridy. 0-09 0-89 13-27 16-82 

Bedhill . 0-16 0-87 16-10 16-60 

Spalding . 006 1-13 16-83 18-88 

Gulnare. 0-18 1-00 16-12 18-68 

Yooka . 0-06 0-84 14-06 16-30 

Koolnnga . 0-12 0-81 13-00 16-38 

Snowtown. 0-16 0-88 14-41 16-741 


Lowbb Nobtb — continued. 


Brinkwortb. 0-10 0-86 14-67 16-82 

Blyth. 0-17 0-93 16-23 16-78 

Clare . 0-24 1-30 22-66 24-61 

Uintaro. 0-23 1-16 20-13 23-42 

Watervak. 0-28 k40 23-06 26-80 

Auburn . 0-23 1-33 21-60 23-08 

Hoyleton. 0-22 1-02 16-26 17-33 

Bokkkva. 0-27 0-96 13-68 16-40 

Port Wakefield.. 0-78 0-71 12-41 12-04 

Terowk. 0-20 0-93 9-06 13-36 

Yoroowk. 0-11 -0-91 10-20 13-60 

Holktt. 0-06 1-06 14-68 16-46 

Mount Bryan.... 0-03 0-90 16-99 16-83 

Eooringa. 0-10 0-93 16-36 17-86 

Farrell’sFkt ... 0-17 0-03 16-01 18-61 

Wbbt ot Mvbbat Rabob. 

Monoora . 0-28 1-00 16-08 18-02 

Saddkworth .... 0-27 1-16 16-83 lOHM) 

Marrabel. 0-28 1-11 17-10 10-06 

Riverton. 0-28 1-23 19-90 20-81 

Tories . 0-34 1-14 16-00 18-10 

Stockport . 0-94 1-06 18-90 16-03 

Homky Bridge . 0-73. 0-06 16-30 16-64 

Kapnnda. 0-80 1-14 16-83 19-79 

Freeling. 0-73 1-06 17-63 17-83 

Greenock. 0-76 1-27 20-63 21-63 

Truro. 0-63 1-16 18-22 10-80 

StockweB . 0-62 1-24 18-68 20-13 

Nurioo^. 0-82 1-16 22-70 20-72 

Angoston. 0-78 1-29 20-71 22-42 

Tonunda. 1-06 1-20 23-20 22-02 

Lyndoch . 0-83 1-21 23-12 23-40 

Williamstown ... 0-70 1-39 23-43 27-77 

Adblaisb Plaihs. 

Owen. 0-60 0-87 16-66 14416 

Molkk . 0-48 0-06 13-30 16-66 

Boseworthy .... 0-70 1-02 17-80 17-40 

Oawkr. 0-76 1-06 18-06 18-01 

TwoWeUs. 0-60 0-86 18-63 16-76 

l^rginia. 0-78 0-96 17-31 17-18 

Smithfield. 0-78 1-04 18-04 17-64 

SoUsbury. 0-67 1-04 17-33 18-66 

Adelaide . 0-91 1-15 22-29 21-16 

Gkn Osmond.... 0-80 1-26 26-07 26-06 

Mogill . 0-94 1-26 24-36 25-63 

Koum Lonr Baxobb. 

TeatieeGolly ... 0-86 1-48 24-70 27-20 

Stirling West ... 1-66 2-14 40-27 47-08 

Utaidla . 1-15 1-93 38-60 44-19 

dotendon. 1-23 1-66 33-63 23-88 

Hi^y Val’yBes. 0-07 — 26-86 — 

MbrphettVok .. 1-11 1-28 23-12 22-66 

Noorinnga.- 1-18 1-03 21-27 20-37 

Willnnga. 1-02 1-22 24-40 26-02 

Aldinge. 0-06 0-06 10-68 20-27 























































































Mount Lotty Ranobs— eonUintied. 

My pongs. 1*09 1*41 36-30 

Inman Valley ... 1-23 — 32-60 

Yankalilla. 109 1-04 22-33 

Mount CSompasB . 1*68 — — 

Mount Pleasant.. 0*69 1-32 24*36 

Birdwood . 0*68 1 -43 26*26 

Gumeracba. 0*84 1-66 30*44 

MillbrookRes.... 0*98 1-63 34-22 

Tweedvale. 0*89 1-62 36*45 

Woodside . 0*86 1*61 31*92 

Ambleside. 1*20 1*61 36*62 

Naime .4 . 0*96 1*42 28*43 

Mount Barker .. 1*11 1*61 31*11 

Eohunga. 1*31 1*60 35*77 

Biaoclesfield .... 1*27 1*67 31*04 

Meadows. 1*23 1*88 36*60 

Straibalbyn .... 1*03 1*08 21*48 

Mubbat Flats and Vallby 

Meningie. 0*78 1-03 16*92 

Milang. 0*90 0*91 12*46 

Langhome's Ok. . 0*96 1*03 14*88 

Wellington . 1*00 0*93 14*63 

Tailem Bend .... 0*86 0*94 16*12 

Murray Bridge .. 0*71 0*87 11*96 

Callington. 0*87 0*90 13*86 

Mannum. 0*66 0-70 11*70 

Palmer. 0-62 0*93 16*16 

Sedan. 0*60 0*70 9*61 

Swan Reach. 0*46 0*70 9*10 

Blanohetown ... 0*36 0*74 7*89 

Eudunda. 0*36 1*08 16*37 

Pt. Pass. 0*27 0*79 16*44 

Sutberlands .... 0*23 0*79 6-84 

Morgan . 0*24 0*64 6*07 

Waikerie. 0*10 0*67 6-98 

Overland Corner 0*09 0*78 6*11 

Loxton . 0*15 0*72 6*80 

Berri . 0*07 0-67 7*16 

Renmark. 0*09 0*76 7*52 


West of 

Euola. 

NuUarbor . 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

Penong . 

Koonibba . 

Denial Bay. 

Ceduna . 

Smoky Bay. 

Wirrulla . 

Streaky Bay .... 

Chandc^. 

Miunipa. 

Kyancutta . 

Talia . 

Port Elliston ... 

Look. 

Mount Hope • • •. 

Yeelanna. 

Cummins. 

Port Linooln .... 

Tumby . 

Ungarra. 

Port Neill. 


Spbnoeb’s Gulf 


West of Spbnoeb’s 

Amo Bay . 0*69 

Rudall. 0-80 

Cleve. 0-98 

Cowell. 0*69 

Miltalie . 0*67 

Mangalo ....... 0*85 

Darke’s Peak ... 1*16 

Kimba. 0*60 


Gulf— coTUinued. 

0*74 14-99 12*66 
1-02 14*99 12*64 

0-93 18*36 14*83 
0*69 10-12 11*07 

0*88 15*10 13*67 
0*84 13-09 13*91 
0-78 17*79 16*18 

0*67 13-50 11-82 


Wallaroo ... 
Kadina .... 
Moonta .... 
Paskeville... 
Maitland.... 
Ardrossan... 
Port Victoria 
Curramulka 
Minlaton.... 
Port Vincent 
Brentwood . 
Stansbuiy .. 
Warooka ... 
Yorketown . 


Yobkb Peninsula. 

_ 0*39 0*72 

.... 0*36 0-75 

_ 0-56 0*76 

.... 0*39 0*74 

.... 0*68 1*02 

.... 0*62 0*77 

... 0-66 0*83 

.... 0*80 0*86 

.... 0*86 0*91 

... 0*74 0*78 

.... 0*60 0*86 

.... 0*86 0*84 

.... 0*61 0*79 

.... 0*62 0*85 


Edithburgh.| 0*64 


South and South-East. 


Cape Borda ..... 1*06 

Kingscote ...... 1*69 

Pennesbaw. 1*41 

Victor Harbour .. 0*97 

Port Elliot . 1*09 

Goolwa . 0-93 

Maggea . 0*07 

Copeville. 0*44 


0*98 28*24 I 
0*91 24*69 i 


Claypans 

Meribab 


Alawoona ...... 0*03 

Caliph . 0*11 

Mindarie ....... 0*44 

Sandalwood .... 0*56 

Karoonda . 0-78 

Pinnaroo. 0*60 

Parilla. 0*77 

Lameroo .. 0*79 

Parrakie . 0*62 

Geranium . 0*69 

Peake. 0*90 

Cooke’s Plains .. 1*06 

Coomandook.... 1-06 

Coonalpyn. 0*76 

Tintinara. 1-02 

Keith. 0*82 

Bordertown .... 1-41 

Wolseley.. 1-28 

Frances. 0*97 

Naracoorte. 1-36 

Penola. 1-28 

Lncindale . 1-66 

Kingston. 1-68 

Robe . 1-30 

Beachport. 1-17 

Millicent. 1-22 

Kalangadoo .... 1-68 

Mount Gambler.. 1-64 


1*29 21*36 
1*38 23*66 
1*54 23-42 
1*21 27-96 
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JODBNAL OF AGBIOUIiTUBB. 


[Deo^lOSS. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 
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INDEX TO BDRBAU BBP0ET8>-«0fif»niMl. 



• No lepoit looelTod doziiig the month of _.f of 

If clAtee do not appear above, Seoietailei are requested to ^ Geneml Beeietaiy of detaUs of 

Branch programmes, or of the legiito night of meeting, e.g. 3 rd Monday in month. 
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JOURNAL OF AGRICULTUBE. 


[Dee^ 1935. 


ACiRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Every producer should be a member of the Agrteultural Bureau. A 
postcard to tiie Department of Agriculture will bring information aa to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

[Tlie new Bureau subscription rate of Ss. per annum, which was roconunended at 
the 1933 Congress, applies to all members as from August 1st, 1934, with the 
following exceptions:—Life Members, Branch Secretaries, and members who rosldo 
In the same house as (a) a Idfe Member, or (b) a Branch Beeretarj, or (e) a 
subscribing member. Subject to the foregoing exceptions, now members Joining 
during the months of July to December will pay 2s. per annum, and those Joining 
during the months of January to June Is. for that period and 2s. for each 
succeeding year. Subscriptions must accompany the nomination forms unless the 
nominee is exempt.] 


WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


OOBBEOTIOIT. 

On pnge 5G7 of flic November iasite, the papei Spices and Condiments” is 

shown ns having been prepared by Mrs. Edith Kidman; this should be Mrs. Thomas 
Kidman of Penola. 


SUMMEB DRINKS. 

[Mias L. Blum SON, Ijoura Bay.] 

Summer home-made drinks are freely used in many hcrnies during hot weather; 
especially do the farmers’ wives take advantage of making the many differemt kinds 
of drinks which are simple and easy to make. Boston Cream, —3 pints boiling winter, 
li cups sugar, 2ozs. tartaric acid (powder), 1 teaspoon esscaice of lemon, white of 
2 eggs. Pour boiling water over sugar, let it get cold, then add tartaric acid, whites 
of eggs beaten to a froth, and essence of lemon. Bottle and it is ready fo>- use. 
P^t 2 or 3 tablespoons in a tumbler of water. Add a rpiiioh of carb. sbdCa if liked. 
Chilli Wvne ,—21bs. sugar, -Joz. tartaric acid, 1 quart boiling water, 25 to 50 chillies 
(according to size), 1 teaspoon essence of lemon. Boil chillies in water for 10 minutes, 
then strain on sugar and acid. Stir until sugar is dissolved, then lift off dre, and 
add essence of lemon; bottle. About 1 tablespoon to a glass of water. Lemon Syrup, — 
21bs. white sugar, 3 pints boiling water, |oz. tartaric acid, | teaspoon essence of lemon, 
ioz. cream of tartar. Pour boiling water on, and stir welL Let cool, and bottle. 
If wanted to keep long boil it 15 minutes. Two or 3 tablespoons to a glass of water. 
Easpherry Vinegar, —^Boil 3 pints water, Slbs. sugar. When cold add 1 cup vinegar, 
2 teaspoons raspberry essence or more to taste. Colouring to taste. Emperor 
Orange Syrup, —The peel of 8 oranges peeled very thinly, olbs. sugar, l^oz. citric acid, 
8 tumblers cold water. Put all together in an earthenware jar, and stir every hour 
with a wooden spoon; when tho sugar is dissolved, strain and bottle. Use a small 
quantity with water added to taste. Lime Juice. —^l^lbs. sugar, pints water, 3 
teaspoons tartaric acid, I a small bottle of essence of lemon. Boil sugar and water, 
also acid, together for 1 hour* when cool add essence of lemon. Good Fruit SaUs ,— 
2oz8. each of tartaric acid, Epsom salts, cream of tartar, carb. soda, and loz. magnesia, 
ilb. lemon-^voured icing sugar. Mix thoroughly together. Apple Beer, — A splendid 
summer drink. 18 tart apples (large), 4gall8. water, 5 cups sugar, 1 cup riaisins, 2 
cups hop yeast, 1 finely shredded lemon or 1 teaspoon essence. Boil water, sugar, and 
raisins, finely shredded apples, and lemon. (Do not peel or core apples.) Remove 
froxn fire at once, and stir occasionally until cool; then add yeast, stand 12 hours, then 
strain and bottle. Tie down corks, and pnt in a cool place. Cold WiXteT Ginger Beer. 
—21bs. sugar, 2gal]s. cold water, 2 tablespoons each cream of tartar and ginger, 1 
teaspoon essence of lemon, 1 small cup of yeast. Stir all well together, and stand 
over night. Strain and bottle. Ready for use in two or three days. Hop Beer ,— 
dgalls. water, 1 handful hops, } cup horehound, 41bs. sugar, 1 tablespoon each treacle 
and ginger, 1 handful bran. Boil until hops stop floating, stand to cool, then add 1 
cupful of good yeast. Strain, let stand for about 12 hours, then bottle. 
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CHB18T2CA8 OOOKINCK 

B. Blumson, of the Laura Bay Branch, read the following paper:— 

The cake should be made 2 or 3 months before Christmas. Special attention must be 
paid to the heat of the oven as the cake is more difficult to bake than to actually make. 
The oven must be hot when the cake is put in, and reduced after 15 minutes, and then 
cooked in a moderate to slow oven. The oven is responsible for the many failures 
beginners often experience. As making the Christmas cakes is a long job, have every¬ 
thing prepared the day before. Great care should be taken to read the recipes through 
thoroughly as one item left out may spoil the cake. Tins must be greased and covered 
with 3 or 4 thicknesses of paper. The papers around the sides of the tins must not be 
too high, or sufficient heat will not pass over the top of the cake, thus causing it to 
drop in the centre. Self raising flour should not be used, as it contains too much 
rising, and also makes the cake rise unevenly. Us*^ plain flour and 1 teaspoon curb, 
soda to l|lbs. flour. The quantity of fruit and eggs makes the use of cream of tartar 
unnecessary. Always have the Are burning a few hours before the cake is put into the 
oven in order to have an even heat. Use a wooden spoon for mixing. Sometimes the 
cake mixture curdles when adding the eggs; to overcome this, beat quickly, and it will 
generally become smooth again; if it docs not, add a spoonful of sifted flour. The 
fruit (which must be rolled in flour) should not be put in the cake damp or it will all 
sink to the bottom. Salt or bran sprinkled on the bottom will prevent it from burning. 
The cakes should bake from 2 to 5 hours according to size. They must then be 
wrapped in grease-proof paper and kept in an airtight tin. The almond icing (or paste) 
must be made quite stiff so that it can be rolled without sticking to the rolling pin 
or paste board. When rolled out thin, place over top of cake and trim off evenly. 
Then roll more out for the sides. 

Reoipe for the Almond Icing, —^Ib. ground almonds (almond meal), 12ozs. icing 
sugar (or 6ozb. each of icing and castor sugar); mix with the white of an egg and 
lemon juice. A dessertspoon of brandy is sometimes used, but lemon juice gives the 
icii^ a nice flavour. Orange flower water can be added if Uked (h|Ut can easily be 
omitted if not on hand). After trimnung the almond icing off evenly, leave to dry 
before going on with royal icing. Bec'ipe—Sozs. icing sugar, white of 1 egg, few drops 
of acetic acid or lemon juice, few drops blue colouring. Beat well until stiff enough to 
stand in points if lifted from thci spc/on. Use a flat knife dipped in )iot water to smooth 
it with. Ice the cake 4 or 5 <lay8 before intended for use. A little glucose (or maize 
syrup) improves white icing and prevents it from becoming hard and brittle. Use 
glucose in the proportion of 1 dessertspoon to lib. icing sugar. There are numerous 
dworations on the market. Piping needs practice, but looks very effejbtive. If an 
icing set is not available, cut a hole in the corner of a clean paper bag and use that 
as a forcing bag. 

Christmas Pound Cake, —Iflbs. plain flour, 1 grated nutmeg, i teaspoon salt, 1 tea¬ 
spoon ci^amon, teaspoons spice, 8 eggs, 11b. butter, 1 lb, sugar, l^lbs. sultanas. 
Jib. raisins, Jib. currants, Jib. dates, Jib. candied peel, 1 dessertspoon treacle, small 
teaspoon carb. soda stirred in a little boiling water, 2 tablespoons blanched almonds, a 
little rum or brandy if desired. 

Christ7nas Cake, —lib. each sugar, currants, raisins, butter, lemon peel, plain flour; 
5 dried figs, 1 nutmeg, 9 eggs, ilb. almonds cut finely, little essence lemon, a little mace, 
loz. preserved ginger. 

Moh Christmas Cake. —IJlbs. plain flour, lib. each butter, brown sugar, sultanas, 
raisins, currants, ^Ib. each mixed peel, almonds (blanched), preserved ginger, figs, 
Jib. crystallised cherries, 8 eggs, 1 gill brandy, i grated nutmeg, 1 teaspoon mixed 
spice, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 teaspoon carb. soda, I teaspoon salt, a little caramel. 

Method for Above Cakes. —Cream butter and sugar, add eggs 1 at a time and beat 
well, mid flour and fruit alternately, mixing all thoroughly. Spices, &c., shouhl be 
sifted in with the flour, and lastly, soda add^ in a little boiling water. 

Puddings. —These may be either steamed in a basin or boiled in a cloth, with the 
former, the pudding is much lighter and also a better 8ha{>e. The water must be 
kept boiling and more water added wdien necessary while cooking the pmlding. 

Christmas Pudding. —IJlbs. bread crumbs, Jib. flour, 11b. finely shredded suet or 
butter, Jib. sugar, lib. currants, Jib. raisins, Jib. candied peel, 1 nutmeg, i packet mixed 
spice, Jib. chopped almonds, 8 eggs. If suet is used, all the dry ingredients should be 
mixed together and the eggs (well beaten) added last. If using butter, cream the 
butter and sugar as for a cake^ then add beaten eggs and dry ingredients by degrees. 
Cook in a clotih or basin/ Cook from 4 to fi hours. 

Christmas Phm Pudding.’-^^lb. butter, Jib. raisins, 4ozs. mixed peel, lib. dark sugar, 
11b. spltanas, 7osg. breadcrumbs, Sozs. flour, 2Joz8. almonds (chopped finely), J nutmeg 
(grated), 1 teaspoon each ginger, cinnamon, and allspice, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder, 4 eggs; J cup niUk. Beat butter and su^r to a cream, add eggs one 
at a nme, and dry ingredients. Steam for 7 hours, or if put in 2 basins, 4 hours each. 
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Hard Times Christmas Puddimg. —1 cup flour, I cup treadle, 2ozi. each suet (or bare 
tablespoon butter), currants, sultanas, 2 or 3 tablespoons milk, i teaspoon curb. soda. 
Bub suet (or butter) into dry ingredients. Warm treacle and add nmk, then mix all 
together. Pour into well greased basin and steam for 2i hours. 

Good Christinas Puddmg, —lib. each currants, raisins, batter, breadcrumbs, 8 egg& 
1 handful flour (plain), 2 tablespoons brown sugar, 1 dessertspoon treacle, Idoz. minced 
almonds, ilb. lemon peel, 25 prunes (cut up), 1 teaspoon carb. soda, 1 wineglass rum 
or brandy. Mix all dry ingredients. Beat butter to a cream then beat yolks in 1 at a 
time. Beat white stiff and add to butter and yolks, then mix into dry ingre<lients, stir 
well and lastly odd brandy. Add soda last in a little milk. Soda darkens and also 
makes the pudding much lighter. 

Plain Christmas Pudding. —1 cup each suet, breadcrumbs, flour, raisins, currants, 
sugar, milk, 1 teaspoon carb. soda, little lemon peel. Mix suet into flour, add sugar, 
fruit, and breadcrumbs, and mix with milk. Boil for 2^ to 3 hours in a cloth. The 
above puddings can be served with whatever sauce desired. Although brandy sauce is 
considered the correct sauce for Christmas puddings, cornflour, arrowroot, or custard 
sauce is quite nice. 

Brandy Sauce. —| pint water, 2 tablespoons sugar, i pint brandy, dessertspoons 
arrowroot (blended in a little water), little brown colouring if liked. Boil water, add 
sugar and arrowroot. Stir until it thickens. Remove from the Are and add brandy. 
Do not make until the last minute (nor let it boil after brandy is added) as reheating 
causes brandy to lose its flavour. 

English Christmas Mincemeat. —l^lbs, raisins, lib. currants, 11b. sultanas, ilb. lemon 
peel, lilbs. apples (after being cored and peeled), h packet mixed spice, 1 teaspoon salt, 
1 grated nutmeg, ^Ibs. suet (or lOozs. butter, melted), 1 lb. sug^, | pint brandy. Chop 
all above ingr^ients separately and mix well together. Mioc in a large basin, add ^ 
pint cooking brandy. Paste down in jars. Make it 2 or .3 months before use if possible. 

[By Mrs. A. Andrews, Snowtown.] 

Much forethought and preparation are involved in making the arrangements for the 
smooth running of Christmas menus. With possible heatwaves and a last minute rush 
to finish the reaping, &c., one is left with little time to spare immediately before 
Christmas Day, so that it is well to take advantage of any cool days to get the cakes 
and puddings made. 

In suggesting a Christmas menu, and in dealing with the necessary preparation, it 
is proposed to deal only with plain, ordina^ fare, and although some may wish to 
make more elaborate preparations, this list does noL involve more labour than the 
one womao'power household can manage. 

The suggested menu is as follows:— 

Dinner, Hot.— 

Boast poultry (turkey, goose, duck, or fowl, as preferred, with seasoning). 

Baked ham. 

Vegetables—Greens, French beans, or green peas; new potatoes. 

Qiblet gravy. 

Pudding—^Plum, with sauce. 

Tea.— 

Cold meat. 

Salads, pk^kles, &c. 

Custard, jelly, stewed fruit, or trifle. 

Christmas cake. 

Various other cakes, biscuits, &e., as preferred. 

In addition to this list, have a supply of tinned meats and preserved fruits on hand 
in case the weather is hot or for the hastily arranged picnic. 

Christmas Cake, —This may be made a month to three weeks before Christmas and 
stored in an airtight tin until the day before, when it should be iced. Prepare the fruit 
the day before the cake is to be mix^. Having this weighed and prepared, making and 
baking the cake is quite a simple task. Eecipei —^Beat 11b. batter to a cream with 
lib. sugar, add 10 eggs 1 at a time, 3 dessertspoons treacle, 1 teaspoon carb. soda, 4 to 
4i cups flour. Add fruit floured with half the flour, 11b. each sultanas, currants, 
raisins, dates, lib. almonds (blanched and chopped), ilb. lemon peek To other half 
of flour add 1 nutmeg (grated), ^ teaspoon ground cloves, 1 teaspoon cinnamon. Enough 
for 2 large cakes. Bake in moderate oven for 3 hours. 

The Pudding. —The pudding may also be made weeks beforehand and boiled again on 
CSiristmas Day. Mecipe: —11b. currants, lib. raisins, ilb. lemon peel, ilb. fumonds 
(blanched and cut tip), ^ packet mixed spice, 1 teaspoon ground gi&^r, lib.^each 
sugar, suet, plain flour, ilb. breadcrumbs, ^ teaspoon carb. *8(^ in one tablespoon hot 
water, 8 eggs, 1 tablespoon brandy. Make into 4 puddings and boil for 0 hours. Hang 
in a dry puice until required. Boil for 2 hours on Chrurfanas Day. floiioo—Boil Iqt. 
milk, sweetened to taste; thicken with cornflour; serve cold. 
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P&uUry, —^This shoald be in hand a day or two before Christmas Day, and the bird 
adeeted—^preferably a young male of plump appearance—should be plucked and drawn 
the day before and hung in a cool place. The bird should be stuffed, spread with 
dripping, and placed in a hot oven, frequently basted, and baked for 2 to 3 hours, 
according to size. The giblets may be boiled and the stock used for making the gravy. 
The seasoning may be placed in the bird or steamed separately in a basin. Some prefer 
to do it the latter way in hot weather if the bird to be cooked will not aU be eaten 
on Christmas Day. ieoipei —2 cups breadcrumbs, 1 onion (grated), 1 tablespoon 
dripping, thyme, pepper, and salt to taste. Bind with beaten egg. Use sage for 
du^ or^oose. 

The Mam, —The Christmas ham is a great standby in hot weather. A little served 
with the poultry for Christmas dinner adds to the nttractiveness of that meal, or if, as 
is preferred by some, the Christmas dinner is a cold one, the ham plays an important 
part in the menu. 

The ham should be soaked for several hours before it is cooked. Trim off all 
unsightly parts. Put it in a preserving ])an with a lid in lukewarm water and bring 
to boil. AUow to simmer gently until done. Leave in water until cool. Remove the 
rind, place in meat dish, sprinkle with breadcrumbs, nutmeg, and cinnamon, and stick 
cloves in the fat. Pour over a pint of the liquid in which it was boiled and bake for 
I hour in hot oven, or until nicely browned. This biiking greatly improves the flavour 
of the ham. Time to boil ham—about 2 hours. 

Salads ,—Salads to serve with cold meat must be absolutely fresh to be appetising, 
although the following may be prepared the previous day. 

Beetroot m Jelly .—Boil some tender beets, cut in slices when cold. Dissolve 1 table¬ 
spoon of powdered gelatine in ^ cup of vinegar. Add enough warm water to make a 
pint of liquid. Pour this, seasoned to taste, over beetroot and put in a cool place to set. 

Mayonnaise for Lettuce Salad .—Mash the yolk of a hard-boiled egg with 2 table¬ 
spoons sugar, 1 teaspoon of mustard, ^ tetiapoon salt, i teaspoon pepper. Moisten 
with vinegar and work into smooth pjiste. Add a small cup cream and blend well. 
Garnish top of salad with sliced egg-white. Pour mayonnaise over the top. 



TAMCr WOEK. 

[Paper read by Miss T. Barnett (Laura Bay Branch), at CJonference at ('eduna, on 

4th July, 1935.] 

* * Fancy work is an art as well as a veiy pleasing pastime, especially for long winter 
evenings. Before commencing a piece of work it is well to consider the purpose and use to 
which the finished article Is to be put. Quite a lot of good work is spoilt and time wasted 
by working unsuitable materials and inappropriate designs. If the article to be w'-orked 
is to be in constant use and likely to receive hard wear, tlie foundation material cliosen 
should be of firm durable texture and the working thread a good quality silk; and if it is 
to be frequently laundered, fast colours should be specially selected. Conventional designs 
•M more easily treated than natural ones, as they can be worked in any colouring to match 
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tibe general scheme of the room of which the article is to form a part. If .floral designs 
Are preferred, be sure to work them near as possible to the natural colouringi otherng^e 
the appearance of the article is spoilt. In working tlie poppy and flowera with similar 
petiila, romemiber to keep a wavy outline, as every cha^e in the direction of stitches 
means variety of tone, if not a tint. The direction of stit^es for the flowers is towards 
■centre, but should follow almost invisibly the outline of the flower. When the petals 
are deeply cupped, whicli is frequently the case, the direction of the stitches is not 
entirely towards the centre, but is given by a series of long and short stitches, so placed 
as to overlay one another at the .base. For conventional designs, plain .satin stitches, 
straight and slanting, may be used with good effect. When working stems or any curved 
lines the stitches must be much closer on the inner side of the curve than the outer. Care 
must be taken that the darkest shades are placed where designs are heaviest, otherwise 
the design is likely to appear top heavy. This rule is most essential when working sprays 
of flowers, as full-bloom flowers are always higher in tone than the buds. Fineness is a 
very strong point in fancy work, and must be done as neatly on the back as on the 
front. Knots must not be used; when flnishing off run the thread along undemeat^ 
the stitches at the back of the work.” 


QUESTION BOX. 


At the meeting of Belalie Branch on 13th August, 1935, a paper ” Citrus Fruits 
and Their Uses, ” was read hj Mrs. Dave Brooks. Miss Houghton gave an illustrated 
address dealing with New Zealand. Answers to the Question Box were as follows:— 
JFor Frant-hitien Knees ,—^Use olive oil rubbed in; wear old stockings; rub in good skin 
cream. Trees md Shrubs that will do well on Sore Water, —^Acacia, AloysiiL Scarlet 
Veronica, Diosma, Eucalyptus, Fabianna, Genista (Brooms), Laurustinus, Oleander, 
Sdhinvs molle (Pepper Tree), Saiix (Willow), Tamarix, Tecoma,• Tagasaste (Tree 
Lucerne), Veronica. How Moist should a Rich Fruit Cake be hefore Baking ,—So that 
the mixing spoon will stand up in it. To Sry Woollens, —8pre<'id on a flat surface in the 
shade in open air. Pad sleeves and bodice with tissue paper. When nearly dry turn 
to other side. How to Remove White Golf Ball Paint from Fin^srs.-—Use ”8olvol,” 
eucalyptus, or kerosene. Cold Cream ,—Melt white beeswax with liquid paraffin. Dis¬ 
solve borax in warm water, and while warm mix with melted wax. Set aside 24 hours. 
Add perfume and mix. Food Value of Wholemeal ,—^Varies in different varieties of 
wheat. Nabawa contains 7.1 per cent, to 8.6 per cent, gluten, T.^'per cent, to 8.8 per 
cent, protein. The lowest in these yielded 73.2 per cent, flour, and the highest 71.8 per 
cent, flour. This is probably due to the soil and to climatic conditions under which the 
wlieat was grown. Most Hygieme Filling for FHUme. —^Feathers, beeause they can 
bo washed. Best Feed for Young Turkerfs, —^Hard-boiled eggs chopped with lettuce, 
onions (green), spinach, stinging nettles, or any greens. To Keep JM/nt Brmhee Soft. 
—After using wash in warm soapy water and dry in open air. (Secretary, Mrs. B. L. 
Orchard.) 


A FEW KITCHEN HINTa 


[Supplied by Mrs. A. J. Bowell, Laura Bay,] 

1. It is a good plan when baking fruit cakes to put an asbestos mat under each 
cake to keep them from getting burnt underneath. 

2. Rub off grease spots on your stove and kettles with newspaper. 

3. Keep a lemon in your kitchen. It will be very handy for taking stains from the 
Angers after peeling fruit and vegetables. 

4. Keep an old catalogue on your kitchen table for standing hot pots of any sort. 
It saves the oilcloth; just tear off the dirty page and bum it and you still have a 
clean book and tablo. 

5. For brown marks on teacups, rub on a little Dutch cleanser, or some ashes and 
maiks will come off quite easily. 

6. When you are about to clean your stove with blacklead, first dual your hands with 
flour, rubbing it well into the knuckles and fingers, then get a paper bag, and put your 
hand into it to hold the blacklead brush handle. Use a bag for each brush an^ you will 
find that your hands will be quite easy to clean afterward.. 

7. You can keep your teatowels and dishcloths, a good colour if you keep yojttr 
aluminium saucepans off the, open fire. Put them bn the sifb^ P^ty of tinije ,tp 
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hot> otherwise put in boiling water from the kettle if you want it to boil quickly. If 
you put them on the open fire grease the bottom of the saucepan first, then, before you 
wash it, rub off the black with sonu' newspaper. (Secretary, Miss T. E. Barnett.) 


PICKLES, aOUB AND SWEET. 

The following paper was read by Mrs. W. W. Bowell at a meeting of Laura Bay 
Branch on 13th August:—“There is a great variety of pickles, each country have their 
own particular fancy. Australians, Indians, and Americans use pickles, sauces, and 
chuliuys more than most other countries. The hot climates seem to give people a 
tasto for them, because cold meats are used more, and need something tasty to help 
people’s appetites in hot weather. The Indian mango pickles and chutney are very 
nice and appetising; some arc mild, but most are very hot. Pickles are made from 
almost all kinds of vegetables and fruit. Tomatoes are one of the most useful fruits, 
and mixed with melon and onions, or marrows, or any other vegetable, either in clear 
vinegar or a mustard mixture and with various spices and flavourings, make many 
kinds of pickles. Melon and marrows are useful to give body to pickles, and these 
vegetables absorb other flavours, making a little go a long way when certain kinds 
are scarce. Figs make the best pickles. Grapes, pears, quinces, plums, peaches, 
apples, mangoes, cucumber, and cauliflower all mix well with melon and onions. Bed 
cabbage and walnuts are also good. Ghutneys are more of a mixture of fruits than 
pickles, with the addition of raisins, red and green peppers, rhubarb, currants and 
sultanas, ginger and garlic. Chutney is usually rather sweet and hot, and can be 
varied according to taste. One recipe is:—Take a bottle of piccalilli and mince, add a 
tin of plum jam and boil. There you have an easily made chutney. There are so 
many ways (»f making pickles that it is hard to choose recipes. Fig Pickle.—Cover 
as many half-ripe figs as you want with vinegar and soak three days. Then pour off 
and boil vinegar with 11b. sugar to a quart of vinegar, and 2ozs. salt, loz. of allspice, 
loz. cloves, loz. whole ginger, and a few peppercorns. Boil 10 minutes, then pour 
over the figs while hot and cover when cold. Beady in three weeks. Mustard Pickles .— 
Cut up .‘libs, of tomatoes and 31ba. onions. Cover with a brine over night. Put on 
and just bring to the boil and strain. Mix 1 i to 2 cups sugar, ^cup flour, 6 tablespoons 
mustard, 1 tablespoon turmeric, 1 teaspoon pepper and salt to taste with some of the 
2 qts, of vinegar. Put the remainder of vinegar on to boil, stir in the above mixture 
and just bring to boil again. Any other mixture of vegetables can be used. 
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[Paper read by Mies M. Miller at a meeting of the Balhannah 
Branch on 17th July.] 

The subject of clothing claims the attention and interest of all women—some 
more than others. Let us divide these women into three groups. 

Group I.—The women who have a natural gift for desiring and constructing 
Nothing artistically; also women who have acquired this ability would come under 
this heading. If these women are given material, scissors, tape measure, pins, etc., 
they, through natural ability, or carefully though-out design, will turn, out a first class 
garment. 

Group n.—^Women who cannot design yet have ability to construct. 

Group m.—HOonaists of those who know little or nothing of designing or con¬ 
struction. These last two groups form the vast majority, and are wonderfully 
catered for by the pattern of to-day. 

It is most important that the home dressmaker should know how to take measure¬ 
ments thoroughly, and accurately, j Not knowing the correct way often results in 
the waste of good material,, therefore, every care should be taken^ 

Tie a tape rather tightly round the natural waist line—this is a guide for other 
measurements taken to and from the waist. 

1. Neck: this measurement is taken firmly. 

2. Bust: measure loosely—a good idea is to pin the tape measure well up on the 
shoulder Uades, then bring loosely round the fullest part of bu#. 

3. Across the chest, between the armhole—about four inches below the throat. 

4. Length of front: taken from the two little bones at base of throat to the 
waist. 

5. Length of shoulder. 

6. From front waist to shoulder and then over to back waist. 

7. Under the aim: from well up in the armpit to the waist. 

8. Back: taken from nape of the neck to waist line. 

9. Width across the shoulder blades is taken at the widest piart of the back. 
Bleeve— 

10. Armliole: This is taken with arm hanging loosely at side, round top of armhole 
over the point of the shoulder blade. 

11. Front seam of sleeve—^taken from the front of arm pit to wrist with arm 
straight. 

12. Outside measurement of sleeve—measure from top of arm bole to elbow (arm 
bent) to wrist. 

13. Around upper arm—an easy measure. 

14. Bound elbow—^firmly—arm bent taken over point of elbow. 

15. Wrist—^lirm. 

Skirt— 

16. Waist—^taken firmly round waist line. 

17. Hip measurement is taken loosely about Bin. below waist line—also s good 
idea to sit on tape and take that measurement. 

18. Front length—^taken from waist to floor. 

19. Side length—^waist to floor. 

20. Back length—^waist to floor. 

For the required length of skirt, deduct the number of inches to desired length 
from floor. Other measurements may be taken, such as from shoulder to requi^ 
length, etc. 

Drafting—There are different methods. If one can have a term or so learning 
drafting, designing, and pattern cutting, dressmaking is simplifled—if unable to 
do so, any good dressmaking teacher will cut out and fit you with a foundatioia 
calico pattern from which any frock can be designed, and, of course, bought jpaper 
patterns may be placed on this foundation pattern, and cut to your inea8ur,ement. 

There are many reliable paper patterns to be bought-^Weldous, McOall, 
Butterick, and others. Often these patterns need very little alterations; they may 
be tested by your measuremens, but the safest way for an inezperieneed. worker 
to follow is to pin the parts of the pattern together, slip it on, and note whtafi 
corrections seem necessary—some workers get good results by simply hohling pieces 
up against the figure, but this is not as safe a way as trying the pattern on, which, 
if carefully done, will not tear the pattern. 

When altering patterns one should remember that the outline, as carried out bj 
tile designer, sho^ pot be altered in any way—^work from the insi^. 

When pattern has been altered to fit the individual measurements the [ material 
ia prepared for cutting out. Ezamiiie pattern or design of cloth. Floral designs 
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may run in one direction. Plaids may have an up and down—etripes^ may have 
a right and leftj because of the arrangement of stripe and so have to be cut one 
way. Always be most careful when placing patterns on velvet to have them all the 
same way, and to have the pile running from the bottom upwards. 

Oareful cutting out makes so much difference to the look of a finished garment, 
that this first process should never be hurried. 

Arrange all the pieces of pattern on material before cutting—avoid raising when 
cutting out by lightly resting left hand on material. 

A little extra time and patience spent in pattern marking will save a great deal 
of time when fitting later on. A tracing wheel may be used on thin mjaterials 
though tailors tacking is better (for this use tacking cotton). Tailor’s chalk may 
be used od sonue of the thicker niatcrinls. Tt is wise to mark all lines of pjittern. 
Pin seams together and tack before machining. 

Seams.—^The most popular and simplest seam is a single or flat seam made by 
joining two pieces of material together, right sides facing. This seam sets well. 
Except when seam comes under lining it should be ncatened off. By neatening 
off, I mean, notching, overcasting, or turning in and machining and then pressing 
flat. Por curved seams notching is essential. This flat seam is alwavs used on 
tailored clothes. 

After the flat seam, the seam most used is French seam, t.c., a scam within a 
seam. This is a neat way of stitching silks and should be narrow in width—about 
lin.—allow for proper setting. 

The fitting of a frock is very important. Sleeves often worry—^never cut two 
sleeves for one armhole. If the sleeve hangs in wrinkles in the front, the back of 
the sleeve has been set too far to the front and needs resetting more toward the 
back and if the wrinkles are in the back, vice veraa» The grain of the materi^ 
should run straight from top of sleeve to elbow. 

A good idea when fitting and turning up the hem is to cut a strip of cardboard 

and notch one side the number of inches from one end that the skiirt is to be 

from the ground (stand on table;. Get your helper to move notched cardboard round 
bottom of skirt putting in pins parallel with notch—^then the hem can be turned at 
pin line. 

False hem can be cut either to shape of skirt or with crossway strips. Invisible 

hemmmg is used on tailored skirts and dresses; take up just one or two threada, 

then insert needle into turned hem, pass along about tjin. before bringing out in the 
usual way. 
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The tailored hem is made with binding machined on to edge of hem and then in* 
visibly stitched. 

Shoulder picks or pleats shonld not run with thread of material but with sleeve 
line. 

Bias loops are used for an even closing, mostly for neck and sleeve openings. 
Hake a bias fold and press flat. Tack in loops to fit buttons on turned edge, sti^ 
down, and bring fold over the rough edges. Hem flatly and press. 

Hemstitching and faggotting lend a very effective finish and decoration to a frock. 

To allow fullness in front for tucks split pattern and spread apart. 

For flares it is neceesary to cut a foundation paper pattern and cut up from the 
bottom 2in. or Sin. apart, and spread out on material. (Secretary, Miss D. Spo^r.) 


INEXPEK6IVE OHBISTMAB GIFTS. 

The following paper was read by Mias H. Telfer at the November meeting of the 
Wnrcowie Branch:— 

A Christmas gift can be enhanced with very little trouble and expense and made a 
delight to the eye. In the first place a gift sent in a box is far more attractive than 
an untidy parcel. Coloured tissue paper costs little and gives a very festive look to 
parcels. White string can be dyed various colours or dipped in red ink, and is more 
attractive than ordinary coloured string. Narrow ribbons are also inexpensive. A 
box of hankies tied with lavender ribbon with a sprig of dried lavender in the ribbon 
will have an added charm. A wrap of white tissue paper cun be used with scarlet 
ribbon for the tying and add a sprig of holly at the bow. Another wrap can be made 
by tying the article first wrapped in pale-blue tissue and with rose-coloured ribbon and 
a rose cut from wall paper or from a seed catalogue and pasttnl on the lid of the box. 
Bound boxes such as those used for face powder are very dainty done up in a large 
circle of tissue paper which is gathered up to the top and tied, and the edges fringed. 
It has the appearance of a large chrysanthemum, and the paper mav be cut in points. 
Coloured pictures cut from magawnes, &c., and pasted on the outside of parcels also 
add to their appearance. A charming exterior makes a pleasant impression on the 
recipient of the gift. , 


Suitable Gijts. 

Evening Dress No modem wardrobe is tall enough to hang loug evening 

froK'ks in. All that is needed are two cheap wooden coat hangers, about of 

narrow ribbon, and some scraps of silk of coloured dress material. Take the hanger 
part off one coat hanger and pad both hangers first with some wadding or rag, then 
CQver with material or silk. Take the one with the hanger part still attaclied and fix 
a piece of ribbon about 15in. long to each end of it, about 2in. from the end. Thi 
second hanger has a pieice of ribbon 2ft. long attached in the same position as the 
first. Make a looj) at the other end of both hangers. Tliis loop is then slipped over the 
end of the first hanger, and the ribbons on the fii-st lianger tied in a pretty bow to keep 
thorn in ])lace. To hang a (Iress on it, remove the bottom hanger, hang the dmss upon 
tlie top by the shoulders, fix the bottom hanger on again, and lift the skirt part an4l 
hang carefully over the susijended hanger. A few artificial flowers adde<l to the centre 
pf the upper hanger gives a finishing touch to this article. 

Shoe Cleaning Pads .—Even though shoes are cleaned just before leaving home, by 
the time a short distance has been walked outside, the^ shoes are covered in dust* 
A pad that can be kept in the handbag is a novel idea, and is very,easily made. A 
piece of oilcloth, poplin, or canvas, or any firm material abopt 4in. by 6in. is required* 
Line it with a soft material and then cut up a piece of velvet three-quarters of the 
length of the oilcloth. Turn in one end^ place the oilcloth and the first piece of lining 
oh the wrong side of the oilcloth hnd the'second apiece on top of that. Sew all row 
edges together and bind all around. Roll into a little bundle or fold like an envelope. 
Shape and fasten with a press'stud. 

^Traveller's Coat tFiiAger,-^T\ie»e are veT*y usefdl when ji^oing on a holiday and take 
Up very little space. All that is rhecesahlpy pieoe of ribbon about 20m. long and 

th^o small pi^es of elastic for the circles about 3in. long. Sew elastic into the ciicleh 
and cover with ribbon, then allow lllfl. for thC loop in the centre to hang it up byi 
A w 4igh*l;jr; an^.put in these cindesjiund i^ept the^. ihapoi^f tW 

shonWers completes the haiigei^,^ ; j 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Agricultural Bbows. 

We have boon adviHcd by Sooictaries of Agricultural Show Societies that their shows 
will be held on the following dates:— 

Angaston, Saturday, February 29th, 1936. 

Mundalla, Wednesday, March 4th, 1936. 

Mount Pleasant, Thursday, March 19th, 1936. 

Agricultural Bureau Conferences, 1936. 

Kiver .Murray (Swamps), at Wood’s Point, Thumday, 20th Fcbiuary (Mr. F. P. 
Baily, The Point, Secretary). 

Lower North, at Owen, Thiiisday, 27th February (Mr. A. Helps, Owen, Secietaiy). 
Yoike iVuiiiaula, at Aitliurton, Wednesday, 4th March (Mr, T. If. Hewlett, Box 8, 
Moonta, Secretaiy). 

Mid North, at Beetaluo Valley, Thuisday, 12th March (Mr. B. W. ffiddmgs, Bcotaloo 
Valley, Secretary). 

Southeast (Lower), at K,>bylio1ite, Wednesday, 8th April (Mr. A. S. Si>e}>her(l, 
Nybybolitu, Socrotar\). 

Dairying, at Sliathalbjn, Thursday, 21st April (Mr. Reg. Sissons, Strathalbyn, 
Secretary). 

River Murra.y, at Blo(k E, Thuisday, 18tli June (Mr. J. C. K. l^righam, Box 65, 
Kenmark, Secretary). 

Each Conference will commence at 10.30 a.m. Members of Branches are invited to 
Bubmlt papers and questions for the agenda of the Oonferc'nce in their respective 
districts. 

Rebate in Bail Carriage of Sheep, 

In order to eiu oiirago the movement of sheep from the Northern areas to the South- 
Eastern portion of the State, the Rail\"a\s (Commissioner has appro\(»d of the payment 
of a substantial lebnte on rail caniage of sheep trom and to the area mentioned. 
The rebate which will be granted is 40 ]um rent. (40 per eoiit.) of the full van rates 
made up of— 

25 per cent, rebate for store stock. 

15 per cent, rebate in return for the dispatch of \\ool from tho South-East to 
Port Adelaide by rail trausirort during the n('Xt shearing after movement 
of sheep. 

The rebate will be paid on sheep forwarded to bona fdo graziers at Bordertown, or 
any station in South Australia situated South, or South-East thereof from an> railway 
station within the following area:— 

All stations from Burra to Quom, inclusive. 

All stations from Crystal Brook to Cockburn, inclusive. 

All stations from Gladstone to Wilmington, inclusive. 

All stations from Mount Mary to Morgan, inclusive. 

All stations from Benmark tof Barmera, inclusive. 

All stations from Lamcroo to Pinnaroo, inclusive. 

This rebate will apply to consignments of %ot less than ten (10) four-wheeled vans 
of sheep consigned from the areas named above. 
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IT IS A SIGNIFICANT FACT.... 
THAT EVERY IMPORTANT 


WORLD'S RECORD HAS 
BEEN MADE AND IS HELD 

h DUNLOP 

^ Eveiy possilile improvement iti tyre 
construction is embodied in... 

7%eA^ 

Weftless 

CORDTYRES 

DUNLOP 

The First, Fastest and Safest 
Tyre in the World. 


*'R0DUCTS of DUNLOP PERDRIAU RUBBER CO. LTD., 
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To ol:>tam the benefit of the reduced rate the owner of the sheep must declare at 
the time the vans are ordered that it is his intention to return the wool ^o Port 
Adelaide by rail on a basis of thirty (30) bales per one thousand (1,000) sheep following 
next shearing. The 25 per cent, rebate account store stock will be paid inmiediately 
same is due, and the balance, 15 per cent., will be paid when the whole of the conditions 
have been complied with. 

Crops for a Ti-tree Swamp. 

After examining the soil taken from a STramp in the Edillilie district on which 
grows Cutting Grass, Black Broom, &c., Mr. \V. J. Spafford (Deputy Direetor of 
Agriculture) has advised a correspondent who asked what would be the best crops 
to grow on this type of soil that he would be likely to experience some trouble in 
getting good pastures established on and near the swamp, and before much expense is 
incurred a few trial plots should be put down. 

Plough the land deeply in early winter and work it thoroughly to,mix the' concen¬ 
trated salts now at the surface into a greater body of soil. On one plot sow King 
Island Melilot at the rate of 61bs. per acre, with superphosphate at the rate of 2cwt9. 
per acre. On another xdot sow Wimmera Rye Grass at the rate of Slbs. per acre, with 
sui)erphoH})hatc at the rate of 2cwts. j)er aero. On another plot plant roots of the 
Giant Reed (commonly known as Bamboo and grown in most people’s gardens as 
such). The Giant Reed shoots, up to 6ft. in height, are equal to green barley in 
feeding value, and arc relished by all farm livestock. This plant will grow in very salty 
locations and is not used as often as it should be as a fodder plant. 

If the land is as salty as the sample indicated, there is nothing really usofnl other 
than the three plants suggested (unless it be Saltbush), which is worth trying, but if 
it is not so very saline then Barley is the cereal to try. To try Barley, plough deeply, 
work the laud thoroughly during the winter, and then at the end of July, or even in the 
beginning of August, sow Barley at the rate of 501bs. seed and Icwt. superphosphate 
per acre. 

On the better land of the Edillilie district Dwalganup Subterranean Clover should 
do quite well, provided that it receives about llcwts. of superphosphate per acre per 
year. To establish this clover in a crop, use about 41be. of seed per,acre, and on no 
account fire-rake the stubble, and be careful not to overgraze the clover after the cpot) 
is harvested. If it is essential to fire-rake the stubble to kill shoots, the land is not 
ready to put into pasture. 

Publications Received. 

The Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of the 
following publications:— 

‘‘The Rabbit in Australia,” by David G. Stead. 


VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by veterinary ofiScers of the Stock and Brands Department.] 

Via Ballarat, Victoria, asJes for drench for worms in sheep. 

Reply—The following mixture is recommended;—Copper sulphate, lib.; black leaf 
40, 14 fluid ozs.; water, Ogalls. To prepare—make the solution of copper sulphate flrst, 
then mix into it the requisite amount of black leaf 40, Doses—^Adult sheep, 2 fluid ozs.? 
two-tooths, H fluid ozs., &;c. This combined drench is giving excellent results^ and appears 
to be more effective than the drench of copper sulphate by itself. 

reports draught mare with swelling on inside of leg near the tendon, 
Sorse has been lame for six months. 

Reply—Owing to the length of time that the animal lias been affected without 
receiving appropriate treatment, it is very doubtful if she will ever become sound enough 
again to perform work though, of course, she may have a value for breeding purposes. 
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listen! I'LL TELL 
YOU WHAT I'M 
DOING FOR 

farmers/ 


a Goodyear Farm Imple¬ 
ment Tyre. This is the good 
work Fm doing on many 
jarms throughout Australia:— 

O) give a tractor greater 
speed—allow high gear work 
on many jobs. 1 enable a 
tractor to do more kinds of 
work. 

<2) "1 cushion the tractor against 
jolts and jars — enabling it to 
live and work longer. Com¬ 
fortable riding for the driver. 

(3) "1 can take a tractor straight 
from the paddock and on to 
the road for hauling. No 
waiting for wheel changes. 

<4) *'Any ground is the same to 
me. Hard or squashy, pebbly 
or sandy. My big tough 
diamonds grip equally well 
going forward, backward, or 
on hillsides. 

<5) "By all this I save fuel. oil. 
labor and time for tho 
farmer " 



For complete details concerning Goodyear 
Farm Implement Tyras, wrtte to The 
Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. Ltd., 
Branches in all capital cities. 



MADE 
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The only treatment that conld be tried would be to clip the hair short over the swelling. 
Then after bathing the skin with warm water containing a little Tinegar, mb in all 
over the swelling for 15*20 minutes some red iodide of mercury blister (strength^ 
1 to 8 —any chemist will supply this on request). The application of the blister ia 
best done in the morning, and the animal should then be kept tied up short during the 
rest of the day so that she cannot bite the blistered part. The following morning wash 
off any remains of the blister with warm water and soap, snip with a sharp pair of 
clean seissors any unbroken blisters, and then anoint the blistered skin with sweet oil 
or lanoline, and turn the animal out for a lengthy spell. The application of the blister 
can be repeated in four or five weeks’ time if nocssary. 

Cherry Gardens’* reports (1) horse rubbing itself, and (2) heifer with blood in 
the mUh of one qua/rier, 

Beplies—(1) The cause is due to external irritation, such as presence of lice or small 
skin parasites, or accumulation of dirt on the skin, or might bo due to the diet. Treat* 
ment: One warm day wash the animal thoroughly with soap and warm water, leaving the 
lather on for five minutes; then wash off thoroughly with rain water, and dry the 
. animal by ragging or walking about. Then apply the following oily dressing:— 
Baw linseed oil, 1 pint; oil of creosote, 1 fluid oz.; flowers of sulphur, 4ozb. Shake well,, 
and apply to affected parts with a body brash, and repeat at 3-4 day intervals. (2) 
This is not uncommon with heifers, and is due to engorgement of udder with blood,, 
and the rapture of small blood vessels. It should clear up in from 4 to 14 days. Care- 
should be taken when milking to handle gently. 

Agricultural Bureau, Bendelsham, reports (1) pony lame on the near hind leg for 
the last three weeks, and (2) aged draught horse stamping the ground with its hind feet. 

Beply—The animal should be exercised to see if the lameness is present at the walk 
or trot, also note if the pony will take full weight on the affected leg, and then care¬ 
fully examine and see if any swelling is present about the stifle, hip, &c., and handle 
the tendon sheath and joints to discover if any heat or pain is present. An essential 
procedure is to examine carefully the foot by using a pair of wide-mouthed pincers 
and testing the foot for symptoms of tenderness when pressure is applied. The pincers 
should be placed at the junction of the wall and solo on the outer heel and gradually 
worked round to the inner heel. If any flinching is noticed, cle^nj up the sote with a 
rasp, and look for evidence of a crack with an oozing of greyish or black matter, which 
indicates pus in the foot. If this is found it must be opened up and the foot placed 
in a hot antiseptic solution for 5-10 minutes and then into a hot bran poultice, repeating 
the operation for two to three days: 'When examining the foot the sole should 
searched for foreign bodies, such as nails, wire, &c. If strain of tendons or a rick 
of one of the fetlock joints is suspected, the part should be covered with entton wool 
and a fairly tight bandage, taking care to flU in the hollows on each side of the tendon 
sheaths in order that equal pressure is exerted. Bemove and replace the bandage daily. 
(2) Stamping of the feet is usually indicative of irritation and is often associated with 
the presence of a small parasite on the skin of the legs. The following dressing should 
be applied with a body brush every three days, rubbing the mixture in well three or 
four times:—Lysol, 1 fluid oz.; raw linseed oil, 1 pint. Shake well before application. 

**Cungena^’ reports a bull which, in fighting, broke of one of his horns, leaving a 
cavity into the head. 

Eeply—Provided there are no loose pieces of bone surrounding the cavity, the hole 
will close up completely if kept clean. Hake two pads which would fit over the hole 
and keep it clean; one of them to be used one day and replaced by the second one» 
The pads should be soaked in the medicated oil and kopt in place by tapes. 
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IN SUPER PLUME ETHYL THERE ARE 5 POINTS 
OF POWER* THAT MEAN SUPER PERFORMANCE. 


*3 POWER to sustain your Highest 
Speed . . . with a COOLER engine 


Soper Plume, by Itself a SUPER spirit, has in 
addition, the anti-knock advantages of ETHYlr- 
suppressor of all harmful knocks. Thus, not only 
Is it the most POWERFUL, but the COOLEST 
petrol for summer use. Plugs are safer. Valves are 
COOLER! Use Super Plume Ethyl with its 5 types 
of Power and get ALL the Speed and Pleasure 
your car can give you—with Maximum Economy! 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY Pty. Ltd. 

(Incorporated in Australia.) 


1. POWER to swing your cold engine to a split- 

second start—and keep it revving. 

2. POWER to flash from 5 to 50 miles per hour 

—in a matter of moments. 

4. POWER to take steep hills in top gear—and 

without a knock. 

5. POWER to travel further—miles further—on 

less petrol 
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[Beplies supplied by A. G. Steioklakd, M.Se., Chief Horticultural Instructor.] 

Is OnttlTatiiig During the Plowering Period JOJuriow to the Setting of Cteapes? 

This question was asked "by the Koonunga Branch of the Agrieulturdl Bureau. 

Beply—^There is no definite evidence that cultivation during setting is injurious^ 
although Perold, a South African authority, recommends that varieties subject to 
'toonlure/* i.e., bad setting, should not be cultivated for 2-3 ve^s during flowering' 
and setting. 

He states that the soil will be kept warmer, and that berries will set better if the* 
soil is not eonstantly kept loose. However important this may be, it is certain that 
there are other bigger influences concerned in ^^coulure,” and should it be necessary 
for any reason to cultivate vines during setting, I do not consider that there is appreci- 
alfle jnstifleation for deferring the operation. 

Oabhage Moth. 

Insect specimens submitted by the Clarendon Branch of the Agricultural Bureau 
were identified as the larvae of the Cabbage Moth, and the recognised method of control 
of this pest is to spray or dust with arsenate of lead preparations whilst plants are* 
young. 

Dusting with derris preparation8--HBeveral of which are on the market—^is also effec¬ 
tive, and such treatment is to be preferred, especially in the later stages of plant develop¬ 
ment, owing to the fact that this insecticide is non-poisonous to humans. 

If the specimen submitted was a representative one it is now too late to control the* 
pest, the grubs having penetrated to the heart and beyond the reach of 
dusts or sprays. 

Treatment of plants from very early stages is essential for control of this pest. 

rortUisera for Potatoes. 

**Scott's Bottom" Agricultural Bureau asks, "What would be the most profitable 
manure for potatoesf Tomato manure at the rate of Bowts. to the acre, or Bcwts^ 
bonedust, iewt. ammonia, and iewt, potash mixed per aoref" 

Beply—In the absence of definite experimental evidence it is impossible to compare 
the two fertiliser dressings mentioned and, in fact, available information tends to sug¬ 
gest as best practice a dressing which differs from the two which have been quoted, 

3 to 6cwts of superphosphate plus Icwt, of sulphate of ammonia per acre. Bonedust 
may be used as substitute for portion of the superphosphate if applied rather more heavily 
than superphosphate, but it should bo noted that bone fertiliser is much slower acting 
than superphosphate. The latter fertiUser is able to fully benefit the crop to the season 
of application, but the beneficial effect of bonedust will be spread over several seasons. 

So far there is little evidence that potassic fertilisers will increase yields, although 
there are indications that when used to the form of sulphate, quality of the potatoes i» 
improved. The issue is not clear cut, however, and as potash is an expensive fertiliser 
heavy dressings could not be fredy recommended. An occasional dressing of iewt. 
to Icwt. of sulphate of potash per acre should be sufficient to ensure ample potadi for 
production of quality crops, and until further experiments have given results it musk 
be said that the need for potash is not marked. 
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MILLING CLASSES OF SHOW WHEATS, 1935. 


[By C. E. Chapman, F.I.C., r.A.C.I., Deputy Government Analyst, and A. J. 
Farquhar, A.A.C.I., Analyst, Department oi* Chemistry.] 


There wore 43 samples o£ wheat entered for competition in the milling section 
of the 1935 Show of the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 

The Society provided prizes for wheats which were classified into six classes, as 
follows:— 

3003. Strong Flour Wheat, White, from district with an average annual rain¬ 

fall of 16 inches or over. 

3004. Strong Flour Wheat, White, from district with an average annual 

rainfall of less than 16 inches. 

3005. Medium Strong Flour Wheat, from district with an average annual 

rainfall of 16 inches or over.' 

3006. Medium Strong Flour Wheat, from district wdth an average annual 

rainfall of less than 16 inches. 

3007. Weak Flour Wheat, from district with an average annual rainfall of 

10 inches or over. 

3008. Weak Flour Wheat, from district with an average annual rainfall of 

loss than 16 indies. 

Some very interesting resuKs wore obtained from the samides, the lesults being 
dealt with under each class. 

Katli saiuplo was prepared for milling by 'washing it with warm water and 
subsequently adjusting the moisture of the wheat to 15 per ^ent. In order to 
toughen the bran, a further 1 per cent, of wuitor w^as added one hour prior to 
milling. 'The moisture content of the wheats when rec?eived in the laboratory 
varied from 12.0 to 15.1 per cent., the average being 12.8 per cent. A soft wheat. 
Sword (Laboratory entry E.R.), having a large number of broken grains, gave 
the highest result, 15.1 per cent. 

The percentages of flour, bran and pollard were corrected to the same moisture 
basis. The chemical tests on the flour were calculated on flour containing 13.5 
per cent, moisture, and the water absorption and baking tests/ were all carried out 
on a weight of flour equivalent to 85 grams of dry flour. 

Class 3003.—The chemical and baking tests showed that Quality (G) was out¬ 
standing with regard to protein; it had the highest baking score and the greatest 
loaf volume, but the number of 2lb. loaves it would yield from a ton of flour was 
lower than that of the other Quality (B) (1,405 loaves). With the exception 
of Dundee, all the wheats of this Class must be regarded as satisfactory. The 
Dundee flour gave a low baking score, low loaf volume and weight, low protein, 
and a low water absorption for a hard wheat. It is inferior in every characteristic 
to the other sample of Dundee (I) in Class 3004. Taking into consideration the 
data made available by these tests, samples A and C were the best of this Class, 
although C had a low^er water absorption than the majority of the samples in 
the Class. 

Class 3004.—Entry H appeared to be tbe best of the Quality samples submitted, 
whilst the sample of Dundee was equal to the standard.of this variety. All the 
samples of Dundee that have been tested in this Department have yielded flours of 
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inferior colour. All the flours in Classes 3003 and 3004 with the exception of 
entries D and K, were superior in baking quality to those in the same Classes 
wluch were tested last year. 

Class 3005.—There are only four outstanding wheats in this Class, viz., entries 
M, N, K, and T. M baked into an excellent loaf of bread, but had the general 
fault of Ford flours—^low water absorption. Nabawa (N and R) were lower in 
protein content, but gave more loaves per ton of flour. Penn and Pine Vale entries 
wade loaves which were shell topped, Pine Vale being very pronounced in this 
respe(*t. 

Class 3006.—This Class was represented by two good wheats in entries U and 
V, both being high in protein and of average water absorption. Gresley was in 
many respects similar to the best types of the Ford variety. The Ford entry was 
low in protein, and Nabawa (PP) had a low protein content and gave an inferior 
baking test. The sample of Nabawa (PP) was of very low quality, being far 
below the average of this variety. It is interesting to note that the Champion 
Wheat and this entry were both grown at Narridy. 

Class 3007.—Entries X and Z were the best of those samples. Sample Sword 
(RR) was very dirty and contained a considerable quantity of broken grain, 
which explains the low yield of flour obtained. The Waratah samples both had the 
usual poor baking characteristics of this variety. Pine Head and Grellet were 
poor wheats from a baking point of view, and had very low water absorptions. 

Class 3008.—Entry Sword (JJ) appeared to be the best of this Class. Follow¬ 
ing this sample, in order of merit, were Ranee (AA), Turvey (II), then Ranee 
(FF) and Felix (GG) equal. Although entry Waratah (HH) had 12 per cent, 
of protein, it was of inferior baking quality, being no better than other samples 
of this variety containing about 8 per cent, of protein. 


PELSHENKE AND BAKING TESTS. 

It will be noted from the figures given in the table of results that the whole¬ 
meal fermentation time tests do not bear any relationship to the baking quality of 
the wheats. This is more noticeable in the tests made on the hard wheats. 


CONOETTSION. 

The milling tests and the chemical examination of the Competition wheats for 
the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show are unquestionably of assistance in assess¬ 
ing the qualities of these wheats. It cannot be claimed, however, that these results 
are of much value in connection with the complex problem that is now receiving 
scientific attention by the Department of Agriculture and other institutions in 
order to obtain a general improvement in the quality of our F.A.Q. wheat. One 
must assume that the tests carried out in connection with the Show Wheats are 
done on the best wheats grown in the different districts of the State, and any 
records of the chemical tests can only be of value in making a comparison of the 
Show wheats of one season with those of another season. 

The general improvement of the quality of wheat grown in South Australia 
can best be brought about by supplying farmers with improved varieties of seed 
wheats, which must be evolved by means of cross-breeding and careful selection, 
and subsequently growing these wheats in different parts of the State, in order 
to ascertain the varieties that are best suited to each district with its particular 
soil and climatic conditions. 
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Note.— Owing to the transfer of entry T from Class 3006 to 3006, entry AA from Class 3007 to 3008 and entry FF from class 3008 to 3007, after the tests 
j completed, the photographs for these three entries are in other than their right classes. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Affiuated with the University of Adelaide. 
aoVERNINQ COUNCIL: 

A. M. Dawkins, J.P. (Chairman) 

F. Coleman, J.P. A. E. V. Richardson, MA, O.Sc. 

L. T. Cowan, B.Sc. Prof. A. J. Perkins 

D. A. Lyall, Esq. W. J. Adey, Esq. 

H. C. Pritchard, A.F.IA. (Secretary) 

PRINCIPAL: 

Dr. Allan R. Callaghan. 

A thorough and wolLproportioned ooune of initruction in the theory and practice 
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RESULT OF WHEAT CROP COMPETITIONS. 
_SEASONS. 1935-36._ 




1 


Free- 

Free- 

True- 

Even- 

1 




Ap- 

dom 

dom 

neas 

neas 


Po«i- 

Name and AddresB. 

Variety. 

parent 

from 

from 

to 

of 

TotaL 

tion. 



Yield. 

Weeds. 


Type. 

Crop. 







1 ease. 





t- 

Mazimik— 

36 

25 

m 

16 

5 

100 


TATIABA. 


Judged by E. S. Aloook (Sistriot .Agricnltunl Inrtmotor). 


1 

E. J. Buckley, Border- 
town 

Gallipoli .... 

34 

24| ; 

18* 

14* 

4* 

96 

2 

R. A. Grosser, Wolseley 

Gallipoli .... 

33 

24 

18 

14* 

4* 

94 

3 

Fisher Bros., Border- 
town 

Ghnrka .... 

33 

23i 

18* 

14* 

4 

03* 

4 

A. E. England, Border- 
town 

Benonbbin .. 

32 

2H 

18 

14* 

4* 

92* 

5 

D. B. Milne, Border- 
town 

Ranee and 
Ranee 4 h 

32 

23 

18* 

14 

3* 

91 

5 

Mrs. MoBain and Davis, 
Keith 

Ranee and 
Nabawa 

33 

23 

18 

13* 

3* 

91 

7 

H. C. M. Pilgrim, 
Wolseley 

Ranee 4u 

33 

22 

17 

14 

4 

90 

8 

M. McIntyre, Keith .. 

Nabawa .... 

32 

23 

16 

13i 

4* 

89 

8 

J. D. Mayes, Wolseley 

Federation, 
Bencubbin, 
Ranee 4 h 

32 

21 

18 

13i 

4* 

89 

10 

S. W. Pitcher, Border- 
town 

Ranee. 

32 

21 

17J 

13* 

3* 

87* 

10 

D. R. Milne, Border- 
town 

Ghurka .... 

31 

21 

m 

14 

4 

87* 

12 

E. W. Sharrad, 

Wolseley 

Ranee 4if, 
Gallipoli 

31 

23 

17 

13 

3 

87 

12 

H. C. M, Pilgrim, 
Wolseley 

Ranee 4 h .. 

31 

21 

17 

,14 

4 

87 

12 

J. D. Mayes, Wolseley 

Ranee 4 h .. 

31 1 

20i 1 

17 

14 

4* 

87 


MID-irORTHEBK DISTRICT. 

Judged by E. L. Obchabd, Dietriot Agricultural Instructor. 


1 

W. Ryan, Halbury .. 

♦Sword .... 

34 1 

24* 

19* 

14 1 

1 3 j 

95 

2 

W. R. R. Simon, Halbury 

♦Sword - 

34 

22 

19* 

14 ! 

6 1 

04* 

3 

A. Maitland, Rochester 

♦Ranee 4h .. 

34* 

23 

19 

13 

; 4 

93* 

4 

£. Smart, Gulnare ... 

Dundee and 
♦Nabawa 

35 

1 

24 

19 

12 

3 1 

1 

93 

5 

M. Smart & Son, 
Gulnare 

Dundee .... 

34 

24 

19 

12 

3 

1 

92 

6 

A. Maitland, Rochester 

♦Nabawa.... 

32* 

24 

19 

13 

3 

91* 

7 

W. G. Darmody, 
Rochester 

♦Ranee 4h and 
♦Nabawa 

34 

22 

19 

13 

3 

91 

7 

M. Smart & Son, 
Gulnare 

Aussie . 

35 

24 

19 

10 

3 

91 

9 

G. A. Smallaoombe, 
Georgetown 

Bencubbin .. 

33 

23 

17* 

13 

4 

90* 

10 

J. L. Noonan, Gulnare 

♦Nabawa.... j 

32 

23 

17 

14 

3* 

3* 

89* 

11 

J. L. Noonan, Gulnare 

♦Sword .... i 

32 

22 

17 

14 

88* 

12 

Spencer Bros., Koo- 
lunga 

♦Dundee and 
Warden’s 

30* 

23 

19 

13 


88 

13 

H. S. and 0. S. Free¬ 
man, Koolunga 

Ranee. 

30* 

22 

19 

12 

3 

86* 

• 14 

J. T. Clothier, Rodhill 

♦Ranee 4h and 
♦Sword 

29 

23 

18 

13 

3 

86 

15 

Sponcer Bros., Koo¬ 
lunga 

Ranee. 

30* 

23 

f 

19 

10 

3 

1 

85* 

16 

H. S. and 0. S. Free¬ 
man, Koolunga 

Sword. 

29 

22 

18 

13 

! ^ 

I 

85 


*Crops recommended for seed. 
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Result of Wheat Cbop OoMPErmoNS— c<mtinued. 






Free- 

Free- 

True- 

Even- 


Pofli- 



Ap. 

dom 

dom 

ness 

ness 


tion. 

Name and Address 

Variety. 

parent 

from 

from 

to 

of 

Total. 


of Competitor. 


Yield. 

Weeds. 

Dis¬ 

Typo. 

Crop. 







ease. 





! 

Maxima— 

85 

25 

20 

1-1 

15 

5 

100 


FXJNDEBA. 


Judged by H. B. Adams, Diatiiot Agiicultutal Instructor. 


1 

W. Watkins, Yeelanna 

Sword. 

35 

24} 

19 

14 

4} 

97 

2 

H. Olover, Yeelanna.. 

Sword, Ford 

34 

24 

19} 

14 

4 

95} 

3 

3 

W. Modra, Yeelanna . 
B. R. Wilson, Yeelanna 

Sword. 

Ford. 

33 

33 

24* 

24 

19 

19 

13* 

14 

3 

i 94} 
94} 
93} 

5 

W. Watkins, Yeelanna 

Gluyas. 

33 

24 

19 

13} 

1 4 

6 

R. Proctor, Yeelanna 

Ford. 

33 

23* 

IH 

13 

4 

93 

7 

R. R. Wilson, Yeelanna 

Ford, Pusa . 

32 

23} 

19 

131 

4} 

92} 

8 

J. C. Harder, Pillana . 

Sword. 

30 

24 

19} 

14 

4 

91} 

9 

G. & A. Lawiie, Ungarra 

Ford. 

29 

24 

19 

15 

4 

I 91 

10 

jSmith Bros., Yeelanna 

Ford. 

30 

24 

18} 

13} 

4 

1 90 

10 

Smith Bros., Yeelanna , 

Sword, Ford.. 

30 

24 

18* 

13} 

4 

1 90 

10 

R. G. Carr, Lipson ... > 

Sword. 

29 

24 

19 

14 

4 

90 

10 

J. K. Schramm, Un- 
garra 

Sword. 

28 

2.5 

18* 

14 

.* 1 

90 

1 

14 

G. & A. Lawrie, Un¬ 
garra 

Sword. 

28 

1 

24* 

19 

14 

4 

i 

89* 

t 

15 

F. & M. Lawrie, Un¬ 
garra 

Gluyas. 

29 

24 

18* 

13* 

4 

89 

15 

Palm Bros., Pillana .. 

Major, Ford 

29 

23} 

18 

14 

4} 1 

89 

17 

F. A M. Lawrie, Un¬ 
garra 

Gluyas. 

28 

23} 

18} 

13} 

1 

4 

1 87} 

1 

17 

F. C. Telfer, Ungarra . 

Gluyas and 
Waratah 

27 

24 

19 

13} j 

4 j 

87} 

19 

J. Gordon, Ungarra .. 

Waratah and 
Ghurka 

26 

23 

19 

13 

4 

85 

20 

J. H. Clothier, Brimp- 
ton Lake 

Currawa .... 

23 

23 

18} 

13 

4 

81} 

21 

P. H. Wagner, Biimp- 
ton Lake 

Ford. 

i 21 

23 

18} 

14} 

4 

81 

22 

M. Aikenhead, Brimp. 
ton Lake 

Sword. 

20 

23} 

18} 

14} 

1 4 

! 80} 

23 

M. Aikenhead, Brimp. 
ton Lake 

Nabawa, 

Sword i 

19 

23} 

18 

14} 

4 

79 

24 

D. Butler, Ungarra .. 

Aussie . 

18 

23} 

18} 

13} 

4 

77} 

25 

A. Ilains, Brimpton 
Lake 

Sword, Dan . 

19 

22} 

18 

13 

4 

76} 

25 

R. L. Myers, Mount 
Hope 

Gluyas. 

18 

23 

18 

14 

3} 

76j 


rn J roJ HL rj RJ Rj m fiiJ 1 riiJ fi!J iiJ fiij fiij RJ riii fiiJ fii) rnJ fiiJ fill [iiJ riiJ Ri p 

m 

Huiittiniiniiniiiuiiuiiiuiuiittiiiiinilr 

m 




I 


BARLEY 


We have large Oversea* Representation, and are in constant 
touch with the World s Markets,^ and strongly advise Growers, 
before selling elsewhere, to sulxnit samples to us for valuation. 

Delivery taken at any Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK, & CO., 

OUUBBOOK mi.MMWI. BIIIT1U]I fTBBR, ADOAUK. 

i: OIXTBAL 4855 snA 4856 . 
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REPORT ON VISIT TO NORTHERN DISTRICTS SUBJECT 
TO GRASSHOPPER INVASION. 


[J. Davidson, D.Se., Waite Research Institute.] 


DuriiifT the period Monday, 9t'h September, to Tuesday, the 17th, the writer 
visited certain districts in the northern part of the agricultural areas and north¬ 
western pastoral areas, accompanied by Messrs. J. N. McGilp, of the Pastoral 
Board, and ¥. N. Ratclilfe, of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 
The object of the trii) was to visit localities which w^ere infested with grasshoppers 
during the past two years, with a view to determining the endemic areas inhabited 
by the plague grasshopper. 

No grasshoppers were seen in the pastoral country west of the Flinders Range, 
although several areas were visited which were invaded by winged swarms last 
season. Owing to the recent rains throughout the pastoral country and cool 
weather, scattered flying hoppers would not be active on the wing, even if present 
The pastoralists in the various districts reported that none had been seen this 
spring. 

The return route was through the Gawler Rangers, and no grasshoppers were 
seen. It was reported to me that small hatchings had been observed in the Kimba 
district. Certain areas in the Gawler Ranges appear to be suitable as endemic 
areas for the plague grasshopper. It is evident, however, that egg beds and 
hatching hoppers may pass unobserved, owing to the character of the country. 
The insect may be present in small numbers every year in suitable spear grass 
flats or other favourable situations. It is proposed to investigate these areas in 
greater detail. 

Since returning to Adelaide a letter was received from Mr. Roy Brooke, of 
Nullabor Station via Goorabie. Mr. Brooke states that grasshopper swarms were 
observed during July and August on this station. Each swarm covered an area 
of some 500 to 700 acres. The earlier swarms travelled N.E., and later swarms 
travelled S.E. Favourable rains have been experienced over the eastern portion of 
Nullabor. It would appear that these districts may form an important endemic 
area for the migrating grasshopper. The recent invasion of the West Coast agri¬ 
cultural area.s appears to have developed from this region and portions of the 
Gawler Ranges. 

From information now available, it is unlikely that the West Coast agricultural 
districts will be subject to a widespread plague of grasshoppers this season. 
Hak'hing of hoppers may be expected in some districts as an aftermath of the 
recent infestation. Some flying hoppers may advance into these districts, later 
in the season, from the eastern areas of the NullaW plain. A watch should be 
maintained in the agricultural areas of the West Coast, so that early control 
measures may be adopted should the necessity arise. 

In the northern agi’icultural areas east of the Flinders Range and south to 
east of Port Augusta, young hoppers are present over a wide area. The infested 
districts extend from lihe south of Hawker, and east from Quoim and Wilmington 
across the plains. Although fhe hoppers extend over a relatively wide area, they 
are thinly scattered, and are not grouped in the characteristic dense swarms 
observed last season. Although the insects have hatched from three to five weeks 
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ago, they are small, appear sluggish and variable in colour. Some dead hoppers 
were seen, and I was informed that many had died in some districts. The retarded 
development of the hoppers may be due to the lower temperatures dui-ing August 
and September. They will doubtless become more active as the weather becomes 
warmer. Owing lo the thinly scattered distribution of the hoppers, control 
measures by baiting are more difficult at present, since the bait will have to be 
distributed over a relatively large area. 

The travelling stock roads are one of the chief sources of infestation of crops 
in these districts. Mr. Barker, clerk of the district council of Wilmington, took 
me over the district, and hoppers had hatched freely from the stock road and 
other reserves. They had then advanced into neighbouring crops. This was noted 
on the properties of Mr. P. Cromer and Mr. E. L. Searle. Mr. Barker was 
distributing poison bait over the infested councils reserve near the town. Iloppers 
had also hatched in hard, bare patches in non-cultivated paddocks used for grazing 
purposes. 

A few young hoppers have hatched since the recent rains. The numbers of 
hoppers found scattered over the area during my visit will not constitute a wide¬ 
spread serious plague, although they may be of local importance in the infested 
districts. "Baiting” measures should be carried out wherever pi-acticable. 

The thinly scattered distrilmtion of the hoppers in these districts may be due 
to four considerations:— 

(1) Small number of scattered egg pods laid la^^t summer in these areas. 

(2) Poor hatching of eggs due to inadequate early i*aiihs. Observations 

should be made to establish whether new hatchings occur in these 
districts following on the recent rains. This is important, since more 
extensive hatchings may lead to the development of denser local swarms 
with the approach of warmer weather. 

(3) Many eggs have been destroyed by egg wasp parasites; Scelio fnlgidus 

Crawford W'as observed to be active in several districts last season. 

(4) The swarming phase of the species, which results in widespread plagues, 

may be less in .evidence; the insects may be tending to the “solitary” or 
scattered phase. Other allied species may be present. 

It is not possible to determine ak present the part played by each of these 
different factors. Mr. D. C. Swan, Assistant Entomologist at the Waite Institute, 
is visiting the area early in October with Mr. E. L. Orchard in order to make more 
detailed observations on the situation. The endemic areas from wliich these 
districts become infested from time to time appear to lie north of this region, 
extending into the pastoral country along the ranges.(•) 

The fundamental feature of "locust” plagues is that the particular species occur 
in a solitary, non-gregarious or non-migrating phase, in definite endemic areas. 
They develop into the giegarious swarming phase in certain years, and give rise 
to "plagues.” It is of fundamental importance that the behaviour of our migrat¬ 
ing grasshopper in this respect should be thoroughly investigated, and the endemic 
areas established. 


* Prom investigations made by Mr. D. 0. Swim in October it was fouiul that tin* 
grasshoppers now present in the area consist mainly of a species of Austroiertrsy 
probably A, pusilla Walk. The plague grasshopper (Chortoioetca terminifera Walk.) 
which was widely present on the area last season, is now poorly represented. 
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A COMPARISON OF BARLEY AND WHEAT AS A 
BASAL FOOD FOR PIGS. 


[R. Baker^ K.D.A., Dairy Superintendent^ {toseworthy Agricultural College.] 

Over a great portion of the settled areas of South Australia, existing condi¬ 
tions are eminently suited to the raising of pigs for market. The climate in the 
main is ideal, suitable pigs are available for the foundations of a herd, and the 
fact that our farmers are able to grow large quantities of wheat and barley 
guarantees the supply of the most important basal foods, which, with the judicious 
use of suitable supplementary foods should make it possible to provide pigs in 
large numbers suitable to any market. 

Low prices have been ruling for all cereals and the man on the land has of 
necessity interested himself in farm side lines. Pig raising is one of the most 
profitable of side lines, and the number of pigs raised has gradually increased 
until the demand for local requirements has been oversupplied. Fortunately, the 
market from time to time is relieved by the purchase of pigs for export, and 
values have been maintained at a payable level. 

With a fully supplied market, pigs of an inferior type and feeding have become 
more and more difficult to dispose of at a price that would show some returns over 
food consumed and labour expended. Although the number of unsuitable pigs 
seen at our abbatoirs during the past twelve months has considerably decreased, 
there is still room for improvement of both type and feeding practice, 
particularly if our efforts to create a market overseas are to be successful. It 
must be realised that to become an exporting State success depends largely on 
continuous supply of pigs uniform in weight, and of a type suitable for trade. 

That such pigs can be produced in South Australia is beyond doubt, and with 
some encouragement farmers for Ihe most part should be able to succeed, especially 
when it is remembered that the correct breeds of pigs are now readily available, 
and the country is over-producing such valuable foodstuffs as wheat and barley. 

Per medium of the press, public lectures, and export competitions, the type 
of pig required has been adequately defined, and it remains with the pig producer 
to carry out a definite system of breeding and feeding in order to compete in 
available markets against countries more favourably situated, or at least more 
advanced in the ways and means of exploiting export markets. 

OUTUNE OF THE TEST. 

At the suggestion of the Principal, Dr. A. R. Callaghan, feeding trials were 
instituted at the College piggery, the object being primarily, a comparison of the 
feeding of barley and wheat, with and without supplementary foods, to pigs of 
various breeding. The prime object was to assess the relative speed and economy 
in attaining a bacon weight of 160-1801bs. from the weaner stage, 40-601bs. live 
weight. A second but subsidiary object was to ascertain the suitability of the 
carcass so fed for export, by submitting them to criticism by recognised men in 
the trade, both local and overseas. 


FEEDING. 

To provide a carcass carrying a wealth of lean meat the* animal should be fed a 
protein rich ration, in other words a ration rich in,flesh forming material. The basal 
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foods, barley and wheat, used extensively in South Australia, are more or less 
deficient in this important nutrient and in order to provide a better balance, 
supplementary foods such as meat-meal, skim milk, and lucerne, all containing 
a relatively high percentage of protein, are necessary. Consequently, in addition 
to the feeding of barley and wheat alone, the supplementary foods, mealmeal, 
skim mOk, and lucerne were used to comprise the following rations:— 

Lot 1.—^Barley. 

Lot 2.—^Barley and niesitiiMS'il, in the proportion of lOOlbts. of barley and nibs, of 
meatmeal. 

Lot 3.-*—Barley, skim milk, jind lucerne, in the proportion of 3001b?. barley, KiOlbs. 
skim milk, and 2{)lbs. of lucerne. 

Lot 4.—^Wlicjit. 

Lot 5.—Wheat and meatmeal, in the proportion of lOOlbs. of whent and .5Ibs. of 
meatmeal. 

Tvot (>.—^Wheat, skim milk, and lucerne, in the proportion of lOOlbs. wheat, lOOlbs. 
skim milk, and 251bs. of lucerne. 

As far as was practicable all pigs were given as much food as they would con¬ 
sume daily, the grain in all eases being crushed. In Lots 2 and 5 the meat-meal 
was mixed with the grain before feeding; in Lots 3 and 6, the skim milk was 
mixed with the grain in the feed trough, so that all the pigs in the p(‘Ti would 
obtain, as near as possible an equal share, the lucerne b(*ing fed during the day. 
An ample supply of drinking water was provided at all times. Throughout the 
test, grain of a similar quality was fed, the barley was rather pinched carrying a 
fairly high p(*re<»ntage of fibre, and the wheat was an average sample. 

BBEEDXNra. 

The test was carried out with pigs of different breeding. This was necessary 
to get numbers required for the experiment and also to ascertain the relative 
merits of different breeds fed on similar rations. 


Breed. 

No. 

No. of 
Litters. 

Bate of Birth. 

Berkshire (Old Type). 

6 

B 

/4 on 16th October, 1933 

I^arge White x Berkshire. 

12 

B 

i 2 on 29th October, 1933 

J 6 on 30th October, 1933 

* 

Tamworth x Berkshire. 

6 

B 

i 6 on 13th November, 1933 
30tb October, 1933 

Large White x Mid York... 

6 

1 

29th October, 1933 

Large White x Tamworth x Berkshire ... 

6 

1 

8th November, 1933 


ABBANOBMENT OF PENS. 

The 36 pigs were divided into six feeding lots, each pen consisting of 1 Berk¬ 
shire, 2 Large White x Berkshire, 1 Tamworth x Berkshire, 1 Large White x 
Mid York, and 1 Large White x Tamworth x Berkshire. The pens were so 
arranged to make the initial total weight of each pen as near as possible alike. 


Lot 1. 

2721bs. 

Lot 2. 

2781bB. 

Lot 3. 

2831b8. 

Lot 4. 

2761bs. 

Lot 5. 

2731b8. 

Lot 6. 

2751b8. 
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In carrying out the test all pigs were weighed prior to the commencement of 
feeding, and in order to ascertain progress of development the pens were weighed 
at fortnightly intervals. Daily records were kept showing the consumption of food 
in each pen. On reaching bacon weight individual pigs were sent to the Govern¬ 
ment Produce Department at Port Adelaide, where they were slaughtered. Here 
cold dressed weights were recorded, and the carcasses criticised as to their suit¬ 
ability for export. They w^ere then held in cold stores until the completion of the 
test, bc'lore being sent to England for further comment and sale. 

Arrangements demanded the pigs to be slaughtered on certain days, and for 
this reason a standard weight for the finished animal could not be adhered to. 
It will be noticed also from the final figures that a number of pigs w^ere disposed 
of at a weight lower than was originally intended; this was due solely to the 
prolonged feeding period and the reluctance of j)igs so fed to reach bacon weight. 

Had tlie pigs been held until fully developed the daily increase in a number of 
cases would have been lowrer than the figures shown in the completed table This 
is parti('ularly so with pens fed simple rations, /.c.. wheat and barley. If also 
applies, but to a ninch lesser degree, to the pen of pigs fed bailey and meatmeal. 
In tliis pen two individuals failed to reach the desired weight by the time it was 
decidijd to coiiiplele the test, a jieriod of 142 days. Actually the data record the 
increase in ’vvf‘ighl of the various groujjs within a c(*rtain time limit. 

Tn all, 31 pigs were sent overseas; of the remainder, two wwo held at the depot 
and disposed of locally and three w’ere slaught(*rod on the farm. Tlie following 
table shows in detail the figinvs at the completion of the test:— 


Table I .—Showing the Amount and Hate, of Imreme of Individuals and Pens under Different 

Haiions, 


Breeding. 

Tag. 

t 

Initial 

Final 

1 Increase. 

Days 

Increase 

Weight. 

Weight. 


Fed. 

per Day. 

: 1 

1 ) 

Lbs. 

Lba. i 

Lbs. 


Lbs. 


Berkshire. 

Large White x Berkshire . 
Large White x Berkshire . 
Tamworth x Berkshire ... 
Large White x Mid York . 
Large White x Tamworth x 
Berkshire. 

Total . 

Mean . 


Lot 1.—Barley. 


K61 

47 

IS.*) 

108 

142 

•760 

XX 

39 

130 

91 

141 

•647 

K63 

36 

145 

109 

142 

• -767 

249 

59 

167 

108 

114 

•947 

K60 

52 

163 

111 

142 

•781 

K62 

39 

174 

135 

142 

•950 

— 

272 

1 934 

662 

823 

4-852 

— 

45-33 

1 165-66 

110-33 

137-16 

•809 


Lot 2.—Barley and Meatmeal, 100 ; 5. 


Berkshire. 

Large White x Berkshire . 
Large White x Berkshire . 
Tamworth x Berkshire ... 
Large White x Mid York . 
Large White x Tamworth x 
Berkshire. 


260 

53 

164 

111 

114 

•973 

389 

36 

168 

133 

128 

1039 

390 

45 

164 

119 

128 

•929 

BOO 

51 

160 

99 

142 

•607 

388 

53 

174 

121 

128 

•945 

XX 

41 

130 

89 

142 

•626 


278 

050 

672 

782 

6-209 

— 

46-33 

168-33 

Il2 

130-83 

•868 


Total 

Mean 
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Table I. —Showing the Amownt and Bette of Increase of Individuals and Fms under Different 

Rations. —condnuria. 


Breeding. 

Tag. 

1 Initial 

Fuml 

Increase. 

Days 

Increase 

Weight. 

Weight, j 


Fed. 

per Day. 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 1 


Lbs. 


Lot 3.—^Barley, Skim Milk and Lucerne, 100 : 100 : 25. 


Berkshire. 

Large Wliite x Berkshire . 
Large White x Berkshire . 
Tamworth x Berkshire ... 
Large White x Mid York . 
Large White x Tamworth x 
Berkshire. 

Total . 

Moan . 


240 

47 

183 

136 

86 

1-581 

239 

40 

178 

138 

86 

1-604 

243 

39 

166 

126 

100 

1-260 

232 

69 

165 

96 

58 

1-665 

242 

41 

165 

124 

100 

1-240 

238 

47 

180 

133 

86 

1-546 

_ 

283 

1,036 

763 

516 

8-886 

— 

4716 

172-66 

125-50 

86 

1-481 


Lot 4.—^Wheat. 


Berkshire. 

XX 

48 

148 

100 

141 

! -709 

Large White x Berkshire . 

K64 

43 

142 

99 

142 

! -697 

Large White x Berkshire . 

K65 

41 

142 

101 

142 

1 -711 

Tamworth x Berkshire . 

391 

55 

168 

113 

130 

! -869 

Large White x Mid York . 

Large White x Tamworth x 

392 

56 

167 

111 

130 

1 -854 

Berkshire. 

K66 

33 

126 

92 

142 

-648 

Total . 

_ 

276 

892 

616 

i 827 

4-488 

Mean . 

— 

! 46 

148-66 

102-66 

137-83 

-741 


Berkshire. 

Large White x Berkshire 
Large White x Berkshire 
Tamworth x Berkshire .. 
Large White x Mid York 
Large White x Tamworth 
Berkshire. 

Total . 

Mean . 


Lot 6,—Wheat and Meatmeal, 100 : 6. 


248 

1 40 

169 

129 

114 

1-131 

244 

42 

169 

127 

100 

1-270 

245 

42 

163 

121 

100 

1-210 

247 

53 

161 

108 

114 

•947 

237 

51 

169 

108 

86 

1-256 

246 

45 

161 

116 

114 

1-017 

_ 

273 

982 

709 

928 

6-831 

— 

45-5 

163-66 

118-16 

104-66 

M38 


Lot 6.—^Wheat, Skim Milk and Lucerne, 100 : 100 : 26. 


Berkshire. 

241 

37 

184 

147 

' 100 

1 1-470 

Large White x Berkshire . 

234 

44 

168 

124 

1 72 

! 1-722 

Large White x Berkshire . 

233 

52 

181 

129 

72 

1 1-792 

Tamworth x Berkshire . i 

236 

42 

173 

131 

86 

1-523 

Large White x Mid York. 

231 

68 

174 

106 

58 

1-828 

Large White x Tamworth x 
Berkshire... 

235 

32 

173 

141 

86 

1-639 

Total . 


275 

1,053 

778 

474 

9-974 

Mean . 

— 

45-83 

175-60 

129-66 

1 

79 

1-664 


Due to the fattening propensity of the individual under different rations, the 
range in time when pigs reached bacon weights varies greatly; still it will be 
noticed that the range has a definite relationship to the composition of the ration 
used. 

In the feeding of barley or wheat, the time required is relatively much longer 
than when supplements such as skim milk and lucerne are used; this is to be 
expected, for both the latter have high protein content and are greatly relished by 
pigs. In the cases of both wheat and barley, time of feeding ranged from 130 to 
142 days, with the respective averages of] 37.83 and 137.16 days. With the addi¬ 
tion of skim milk and lucerne the duration of feeding was reduced to from 58 to 
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100, an average of 86 days in case of barley, and with wheat from 58 to 100, on 
average of 79 days* 

The reduction in time of feeding is attributed chiefly to the better balanced 
nature of the ration, but also in some measure to the increased palatability of 
the foods when used in addition to basal grain, which leads to better assimila¬ 
tion of all ingredients. The rapidity of development was particularly noticeable 
in pigs few skim milk and lucerne. ^ 

The addition of meatmeal, although it increased the protein of the ration, it 
did not bring about a very marked reduction in time of feeding with barley, the 
range being from 114 to 142, an average of 130.33 days, but with wheat an 
appreciable reduction was noticed, from 86 to 114, an average of 104.66 days. 

The highest daily increase was obtained by pigs on a ration of wheat, skim 
milk and lucerne, they showed a mean increase of 1.6621bs. per day, ranging 
from the Large White x Mid York, 1.8281bs. per da^^ to the Berkshire, 1.4701bs. 
The ages of these two pigs were identical, but the former, according to initial 
weight was more matured at the conunencement of feeding and during the first 
six weeks increased rapidly, showing the remarkable figure of approximately 
211bs. increase in weight, or a little over lilbs. of pork per day, during the 
second fortnight. The Large White x Berkshire also showed early maturing 
tendencies under this class of feeding, and pigs of this breeding were very little* 
behind at the completion of the test. The Large White x Tamworth x Berkshire, on 
the other hand, was rather slow in developing during the initial stages, but 
fattened rapidly tow^ards the end. The pigs fed barley, skim milk and lucerne, 
although showing a satisfactory mean increase of 1.4811bs. per day did not 
compare quite as favourablj^ wdth those fed wheat, skim milk, and lucerne. In 
this instance the Tamworth x Berkshire show'cd the greatest daily increase, 
1.6551bs., while the Large White x Mid York recorded the lowest returns, 1.2401bs. 
Here again the Tamworth x Berkshire was more mature at the commencement of 
the test, and although only a day younger than the Large White x Mid York, 
its capacity for assimilating food and its ability to fatten was greater. This 
individual capacity for development is again demonstrated with the two Large 
White X Berkshires, whose difference in age was 14 days, with the initial weight 
of the younger 11b. heavier than the elder and their respective rates of increase 
1.6041bs. and l,2601bs. As in the wheat pen, the Large White x Tamworth x 
Berkshire was again rather slow at the beginning of feeding, but finished above 
the average of the pen. 

MEATMEAL AS A SUPPLEMENT. 

It is recognised that both the basal foods, barley and wheat, are deficient in 
protein, and used alone are not sufficient to satisfy the feeding requirements of 
present-day market pigs. With this fact in view it was thought that by the 
addition of meatmeal, a food containing a high percentage of digestible protein, 
the increase in growth of the pig would be influenced. 

From the results obtained in this experiment, this supposition was clearly 
proved. By the mere addition of meatmeal as a supplement to wheat in the ration, 
a mean daily increase of 0.4971bs. was obtained from pigs fed on this ration over 
and above the increase obtained from wheat alone. In the cases where barley was 
used in the ration the increases due to the addition of meatmeal were not so 
noticeable, and, in fact, were very disappointing. 

This is difficult to understand in view of the fact that barley showed to advantage 
o^'er wheat when fed alone. The conditions might be attributed to the unpalatable 
and fibrous nature of the barley, which was not altered to any marked extent by 
the addition of meatmeal. 

It will be obsered that in both groups fed meatmeal the Tamworth x Berkshire 
than wheat, the respective mean daily being .8091bs. and .7481bs. 

COMPARISON OP WHEAT AND BARLEY PED AIX>NE, 

Prom the results obtained the feeding of barley showed slightly better returns 
.than wheat, the respective mean daily being .8091bs. and .7481bs. 
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Apparently the difference between the two groups of pigs would have been 
greater had all the individual pigs been allowed to continue feeding to bacon weight. 
Four pigs from those on the plain ration of wheat were disposed of before they 
had reached bacon weight, whereas only two pigs from those on the barley ration 
were slaughtered before they had reached bacon weight. In passing it is worthy 
of notice that tlie Tamworth x Beikshire and Ihe Largo White x Tamworth x 
Berkshire pigs from the group on the barley ration increased more rapidly than 
pigs of other breeding. Among the pigs fed on wheat ration the Tamworth x 
Berkshire and the Large White x Mid York matured slightly ahead of the pigs 
of other breeding. 

RATE OF MATURITY. 

The rate of increase of different breeding, irrespective of the system of 
feeding, is difficult to follow from figures obtained. In fact, it is impossible to 
state with any certainty whether the pigs of any particular breeding show any 
outstanding advantage over others with regards to early maturing tendencies. 
The final figures do not vary to any extent, there being only .OSlbs. between the 
highest and lowest. Had feeding continued in all cases to a bacon weight it may 
have been possible to show more definite results; the Large White x Mid York 
would undoubtedly return the highest rate of maturity, while the lowest figures 
would probably be represented by the Large White x Tamworth x Berkshire. 

QUANTITIES OF FOOD CONSUMED. 

Table II- shows the total quantity of food consumed by the dilTerent groups of 
pigs, also the amount of food required to produce a pound of increase, and the 
(juantity consumed per day, expressed as food and dry matter. 


Ration. 

Food 

Consumed. 

1 

1 Total 

I In- 

Total 
Feeding 
Days of 

Consumed per 
Day. 

Consumed per 1b. 
of Increase. 



j crease. 

i 

Indi¬ 

vidual 

Pigs. 

Food. 

Dry 

Matter. 

Food. 

Dry 

Matter. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Days. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

No. 1— 








Barley. 

3,762 

662 

823 

4s56 

4-12 

6 67 

512 

No.2— 

Barley. 

3,417*23 

672 

782 

4-24 

3-83 

6-m 

4-59 

Meatmeal . 

170-77 

— 

— 

-22 

•20 

•26 

•23 

Total. 

3,688 

— 

— 

4-46 

4-03 

6-33 

4-82 

No. 3— 






1 


Barley. 

2,796 

763 

516 

5-41 

4-88 

3-71 

3-35 

Skim’Milk. 

2,796 

— 

— 

5-41 

•64 

3-71 

•37 

Lucerne. 

699 

— 

— 

1-35 

■33 

-93 

•23 

Total. ... 

6,291 

— 

— 

1217 

6-76 

8*36 

3-96 

No. 4— 

Wheat. 

3,076 

616 

827 

3-72 

3-32 

4-99 

4-46 

No.6— 

Wheat. 

2,777-61 

709 

628 

4-42 

3-96 

3-92 

3-50 

Meatmeal . 

138-39 

— 

— 

•22 

•20 

•19 

•18 

Total. 

2,916 

— 

— 

4-64 

4-15 

4-11 

3-68 

No.fi- 

Wheat. 

2,462 

778 

474 

6-17 

4-62 

3-16 

2-81 

Skim Milk. 

2,462 

— 

— 

5-17 

•61 

3-16 

•31 

Lnoeme. 

613 

— 

— 

1-29 

•32 

0 78 

•19 

Total. 

6,617 

— 

— 

11-63 

5-46 

708 

I 3-31 
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The figures quoted in the table demonstrate that the total quantity of food 
consumed daily by the different pens depends mainly on the bulkiness of the 
ration. When foods containing a high proportion of water, such as skim milk, 
lucerne, &c., are fed in conjunction with grain, the total weight of food con¬ 
sumed each day is considerably higher them when grain alone is used, the water 
content of the food taking the place of part of that utilised in the ordinary way, 
and it is doubtful whether the combined weights of water and ^*dry matter^’ would 
vary to any great extent in different systems of feeding. This is illustrated 
by expressing the rations on the basis of dry matter. 

The quantity of dry matter consumed per day by the different groups of pigs 
indicates that by the use of palatable supplements, greater use is made of the grain; 
in fact, the assimilation of all foods fed is increased. This is borne out by the 
quantity of dry matter that is necessary to produce one pound of increase. In 
addition to the palatability of a ration consisting of barley or wheat with skim- 
milk and lucerne, the protein content has been increased, creating a better balance 
to the grain, thereby providing a food that encourages the growth and the develop¬ 
ment of lean meat in the animal. 

A comparison of the feeding of barley and wheat under corresponding condi¬ 
tions points in favour of wheat, for in each instance less wheat is required to 
produce lib. of increase. This in all probability is due to the nature of the 
barley used in the test. As pointed out it contained a fairly high percentage* of 
fibre when compared with that of wheat. 

It is of interest to note that each group of pigs supplied supplementary foods 
showed a decrease in the amount of dry matter required to bring about one; pound 
of increase when compared with those fed grain alone, yet with the exception 
of the group fed barley and raeatmeal, there was an increase in the quantity 
of dry matter consumed each day. The extent of the difference is illustrated in 
Table III. 


Tablb III. 


Ration. 

Consumed 
per Day. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Consumed 
per lb. of 
Increase. 

1 

Decrease. 

1 

Lbs. 

% 

% 

Lbs. 

% 

Barley. 

412 


— 

5*12 


Barley and Meatmeal. 

403 

— 

2*18 

4*82 

5*86 

Barley, 8kim Milk and Lucerne... 

5*76 

.39*56 

— 

3*95 

22*85 

Wheat. 

3-32 

— 

— 

4*46 

— 

Wheat and Meatmeal. 

415 

25 00 

— 

3*68 

17*49 

Wheat, Skim Milk and Lucerne... 

5-45 

64*15 

— 

3*31 

2.5*78 


COST OF FEEDINa. 

For the purpose of estimating the cost of feeding the different rations the 
following prices have been taken as representing approximately those ruling 
during the progress of the test:— 

Wheat, 2g. 3d. per bushel, or .45 pence per lb. 

Barley, 2s. per bushel, or .48 pence per lb. 

Meatmeal, 178. per 1401bs., or 1.45 pence per lb. 

Skim milk. Id. per gallon, or .1 pence per lb. 

Lucerne, 30s. per ton, or .16 pence per lb. 

The figures in Table IV. represent the value of food consumed per day and 
the value of food necessary to produce a pound of increase and a pound of pork. 
In estimating the difference between ‘‘increase” and ‘^pork” a 30 per cent, 
decrease has been recognised. 
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Table IV. 


Showing the CoHt of Ft^eding. Cost per lib. of- 


Ration. 

Total 

Food 

Consumed. 

Total 

Increase. 

Total 
Feeding 
Bays of 
individual 
Pif5». 

Cost of 
Food 

Consumed, 
per Bay. 

.. 

i 

Increase. 

}*ork. 


Lb«. 

Lbs. 

Bays. 

it. 

d. ; 

d. 

No. 1— 

Barley . 

3,752 

662 

823 

■ 

2-18 

2 72 

3*88 

No. 2— 

Bariev . 

3,417*23 

672 

782 

2-035 

2*432 

3*474 

Meatmeal. 

170*77 


— 

*319 

■362 i 

•517 

Total . 

— 

— 

-- 

2-3.54 

2-794 ! 

3*991 

No. 3— 

Harley . 

2,796 

753 

516 

2-697 

1 

1-781 ' 

2*544 

Skim Milk. 

2,790 

— 

— 

•541 

•371 1 

•530 

Lucerne. 

099 j 

~_i 


•216 

j. . . . 

•148 j 

•211 

' Total . 1 

1 


j — 

— ! 

3.364 1 

2-300 1 

3*285 

No. 4— 1 

\Vh(*at . : 

3,070 

1 

616 i 

1.1 

827 

1 

1 -674 

2-245 

3*207 

No. 5— ; 

Wheat . 

2,777*01 ' 

709 1 

628 

1*989 

1-764 

2*520 

Meatmeal. 

138*39 

— 

; - 

•319 

-276 

•393 

Total . , 

i 

' i 

— 1 

2-308 

2039 

2-913 

No. (\- 

Wheat . , 

2,4f>2 1 

77« i 

1 474 1 

i 

i 2-327 

i 

1*417 

2024 

Skim Milk. 

2,462 1 

1 j 

— 1 

• -617 

•315 ; 

•450 

Jmeeme. 1 

613 1 

— 

— 

-206 ' 

•125 , 

•178 

Ti)tal . i 

I 

i 

— 

|- ! 

3-050 

1-857 ' 

2-652 


The Jivcrage cost of food per pig per day in the various jw'ns shows an inerease 
as the food value and the palatability increases. As already pointed out, by 
increasing the palatability a greater quantity of food is consumed, but belter 
assimilation of food follows, and this is clearly reflected in the decreased cost of 
food neciessary to produce a jiound of pork. The percentage diffei’ences between 
costs are shown in the following table:— 

Table V. 


Ration. 

Cost of Food per Bay. 

(Jost of Food per lib. of Pork. 


Increase. 

j Decrease. 

Increase. 


d. 

% 

WtmmM 

o/ 

/o 

9/ 

/o 

Barley. 

2*180 


3*88 



Barley and Meatmeal. 

2*354 

7*98 

3*991 

— 

2*86 

Barley, Skim Milk and Luoeme... 

3*54 

.53*85 

3*285 

16*34 

— 

Wheat. 

1*674 

— 

3*207 

— 

— 

Wheat and Meatmeal. 

2*308 • 

37*87 

2*913 

9*17 

— 

Wheat, Skim Milk and Lucerne... 

3*050 

8219 


1 17*31 

1 1 

— 
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The value of increase over cost of food consumed by the various groups is shown 
in Table VI. In estimating the value of increase an average price of 5.647 pence 
has been taken. This figure represents the average price pei' pound of pork ' 
obtained from the net returns of pigs exported, after all charges and exchange 
were adjusted. 

Tabub VI. 


Ration. 

Food 

Consumed. 

Increase. 

Cost of 
Foods. 

Value of j 
Increase. 

Difference. 


P . 

Lbs. 

s. d. 

a. d. 

8. d. 

Jjoit 1.— 






Barley. 

3,762 

662 

160 1 

214 24 

64 14 

Lot 2.— 





Barley. 

3,417-23 

672 

167 4 

217 64 

60 14 

Meatmeal . 

170-77 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lot 3.— 






Barley.. 

2,796 

763 

144 5i 

243 8 

99 24 

Skim Milk. 

2,796 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Luoeme... 

699 

_ 

— 

— 


Lot4.-- 






Wheat... 

3,076 

616 

116 4 

199 4 

84 0 

Lots.— 





Wheat. 

2,777-61 

709 

120 114 

229 6 

108 64 

Meatmeal . 

138-39 

— 

— 

— 

Lots.— 






Wheat. 

2,462 

778 

120 64 

261 9 

131 24 

Skim Milk.. 

2,462 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Luoeme. 

613 


— 

— 



A comparison of the different pens shows the advantage of wheat feeding 
during this trial over a corresponding barley ration. This will be more readily 
understood when the difference in weight of a bushel of wheat and barley is taken 
into consideration, actually lib. of wheat cost .45d. against barley at .48d. for 
feeding purposes. 

VAliUE OF A BUSHEL OF GBAIN FED TO PIGS. 

From figures quoted in previous tables it is possible to estimate the value of a 
bushel of barley or wheat fed to pigs under the conditions of the test. 


Table VII. 


Ration. 

Cost of Grain Fed. 

1 

Value of Grain after 
Feeding to Pigs. 

Per Cent. 
Increase 
by Feeding 
to Pigs. 


Per Bush, 
a. d. 

Per Lb. 
d. 

Per Bush, 
a. d. 

Per Lb. 
d. 

% 

Barley. 

2 0 

•48 

2 10-26 

•68 

42-71 

Barley (with Meatmeal). 

Barley (with Skim Milk and 

2 0 

•48 

2 7-63 

•63 

31-70 

Luoeme. 

2 0 

•48 

3 9-28 

•90 

88-66 

Wheat. 

2 3 

•46 

3 10-66 

•77 

72-77 

Wheat (with Meatmeal). 

Wheat (with Skim Milk and 

2 3 

•46 

4 7-01 

•91 

103-74 

Lucerne. 

2 3 

•4R 

6 6-62 

1-09 

142-66 


The figures in the column ‘^alue of grain after feeding to pigs,” are esti¬ 
mated on the average net price of all pigs sold overseas, 5.547 pence per lb. of 
pork. At this price an appreciable increase in the value of a bushel of grain is 
recorded in all cases. 
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The results from tlie ration of barley and nieatmeal are somewhat disai)pointing 
when compared with barley alone; this api>ears to be due to two factors—one, the 
unpalatable nature of the barley, and two, the imu-eased cost of 1‘eedin/^ nieatmeal. 
With a normal sample of barley it w^ould be reiisonablc to expect an advantage by 
feeding meat meal, as noth'ed in the dilTerence of the results from the rations, 
wheat, and wheal and nieatmeal. On the other hand, the addition of skim milk 
and lucerne with barley shows a. decided advantage. 

With regard to the pigs fed wheat, the addition of a palatable and nutritious 
foml is reflected by a marked increase in the value of the grain consumed. Where 
skim milk and lucerne were used the results are outstanding. 

LOS3BS IN DRESSING. 

In the following tables the losses in dressing are shown, reprc*senting the dif¬ 
ference Ixdween “farm weight,” the weight immediately prior to leaving the farm 
without any interfe/ence in routine fee<ling, and a cold dressed weight recorded 
after the animal heat has left the body prior to freezing. 

It will be noticed that the losses are greater where the pigs received barley as 
the basal food, with the greatest loss (30..'>J per cent.) >vhen skim milk and 
iucerne were fed in conjunction. Similarly with the pigs on a ration of wheat, the 
highest figure (2S.49 ]>er cent.) was obtained where the skim milk and lucerne were 
used m addition. This may b(‘ due to greater bulkiness and the presence of a 
higher pcr(-(*ntag(‘ of water in the ration; being more bulky the animal would be 
caiTying a greater quantity of undigested food at the time of slaughter. No special 
preparations were followed for killing, the pigs being slaughtered apx>roximately 
12 hours after leaving the farm. The best weights after slaughter Averc obtained 
when nieatmeal Avas used ns the supplement in both the Avhent and barley rations. 
In such cases the bulk of the ration Avas less as a result of the meatmeal 
supplement, 27.91 per cent, and 28.66 per cent, respectively. 

With pigs of diffenmt breeding the Berkshire rank the loAvest, 28..S1 per cent., 
and the Large White crossed Avith the TamAvorth x Berkshire the highest, 29.80 per 
cent. It Avill also he s(»<»n that where the Berkshire represents half or more of the 
bri'eding th<* losses in dressing are loAver. This may lie due to the higher per¬ 
centage* of fat being carried by this cla.ss of animal ove^r types that possess a 
wealth of lean meat Avhich contains a higher percentage of watci’. 

The average of all pigs, 29.(fi) per cent., represents very closely the recognised 
30 pe." cent, difference b<*tAveen farm and dressed Aveights at the factory. 
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Table WWL— Hhouuvg the Difference between Farm Wetyhf^i and (^old-Dre^sed Weight, 




- 

" 


—- 

1 

1 

1 

Farm 

Cold- 

Per 

Pen. 

1 Brc'cding. 

Feeding. 

W eight. 

Dressed 

Cent. 

1 

1 

1 . 

Weight. 

1 of IjOSS. 

1 


1 Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

Let 1 

1 Borkshiro. 

1 Barley. 

irif) 

112 

27-74 


Large White a Beikshiro . 

1 

130* 

— 



1 Ijarge White x Uerkshm* . 


1 145 

97 

33-67 


TamMoith a Borkhliiie. 


107 

118 

20 34 

' Laigo \Vhit<‘ \ Mid York . 

— 

163 

114 

30 07 

1 liftigo V\hil€ X T’amworth x Berkshut* 

- 

1 174 

1X8 

32-19 


Total . 


1 804 

1 

559 

1 30-45 

Lot 2 

liork'^hire . 

1 

1 Barle), 10(1 . . 

1 

' 104 

'116 

29-27 


Large Whito x Br rkahire . 

1 Mratmeak 5 

108 

117 j 

30 00 


Large White x BeTlvshiTc . 

1 

, 104 

122 

25-01 


Tamworth x Herkaliire . 

- 

' l.W 

1 100 

29-34 


Large White x Mid Yoik . 

— 

174 

' 124 1 

1 28-80 


Large White x Taniwoith x Berkahue 


130* 


1 - 


Total . 

' 82(> 

1 585 

1 _ . . 

28 00 

Lot 3 

Berkshire. 

1 

BaiW. 100.... 

1 

, 183 

128 

30 06 


Largo White x Beikshire . 

Skmi Milk. KHK 

178 

123 

30 00 


l.iarge W Kite x Berkshire . 

Liueinc, 2.’) . 

10.5 

113 

31 52 


Tamworth x Bc‘rkshiie. 


10.5 

117 

20 10 


Laige Whit(‘ x Mid York . 

_ 

J05 

115 

30-31 


Laige White x Tamworth x Beikshue 

— 

180 

124 

31-12 


Total . 

1 

' !.(«« 

I— _ - 

720 j 

30 51 

Lot 4 

Berkshire. 

1 

W’heat. 

148* 




Large W^hite x Berkshire . 

— 

1 142 

102 ' 

28 17 


Lutge Wlute x BiTkshire . 

— 

' U2 

101 1 

28-88 


Tamwoith x Jterkshire . 

— 

108 

122 

27.18 


Large W^hite x Mid York . 

- 

107 

120 

28 15 


Large W’’hitt \ Tamworth x Beikshiie j 

— 

125 

8» 

28 80 


Total . 

1 _ . . 

744 

534 

28 23 

Lots 

ikTkHhllO . 

W'heat, KM). . i 

1 100 

1 

124 

26-63 


Large White x Berkshire . 

Meat meal, 5 

, 109 

120 

25 45 


Large W’’hite x Berkshire . 

— 

' ]()3 

119 

27 00 


Tamworth x BcTJ«shii e . 

_ 

1 ini 

110 

27 96 


Jjirge White x Mid York . 

- 

1 159 

109 

31 45 


Large W'hite x Tamworth x Berkshire 

— 1 

! 1 

114 

29 20 


Total . 

— 1 982 

708 

27-91 

Lots 

Berkshire . 

WTioat, 100. ... 1 

, 184 

133 

27-79 


I^arge White x Berkshire . 

Skim Milk. 100. 1 

1 188 

114 

32-15 


J^rgo White x Berkshire .. 

Lucome, 25 ... 

JRl 

132 

27-08 

1 Tamworth x Bf^rkshirc .. 

— 

173 

123 

28-91 


Large White x Mid York . 

- 

174 

124 

28-74 


T>arge White x Tamworth x Berkshire 

— 

173 

125 

27 76 


Total . 

— 

J.053 

' 1 

761 I 

1 

28-49 
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Table IX .—Loss in Dreasing with Different Breeding. 


Breeding. 

Farm 

Weight. 

! 

Cold- 

Dressed 

Weight. 

Per 
(3ent. 
of Loss. 

Berkshire ... 

J.bs. i 
855 ! 

Lbs. 

613 

O/ 

/o 

28-31 

Large White x Berkshire. 

1,785 1 

1,266 

29-08 

Tamworth x Berkshire. 

U84 

702 ' 

28-66 

Large White x Mid-York. 

1,002 

706 

29-54 

Largo White x Tamworth x Berkshire . 

8ia 

570 

29-89 

1 


Table X .—Loas in Dressing, “ Barley v. Wheat.'"' 


1 

1 

Farm 

Wtsight. 

Cold- 

Dressed 

Weight. 

Per 
Cent, 
of Loss. 

Barley. 

Lb». 

2,fi(K) 

2,779 

Lbs. 

1,864 

1,993 

/o 

29-93 

28-25 

Total of all Pigs . 

5.439 

3,857 

29-09 



1 ' 
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CRITICISM OF CARCASSES. 

TJk* carciissts of all pij»s sont overseas were criticised as to their suitability for 
expo/t, hrst at the (Jovernnient Produce Department at Port Adelaide by Mr, 
ITensclike, secondly, on arrival in Eng^land by Mr. Whitney, of the Stockbreeders 
Meat ('oinpany. 

Before reviewin)^ the coiranents it would be advisable to give Mr. Whitney^s 
dotinition of what is i(‘qiiired to meet the demands of the I'nited Kin^fdom trade 
in both pork and bacon. 

The Porker. —The pigs should be clean, well dehaired, and as near white finished 
carcasses as possible. The skin should be smooth and free from coarse wrinkles, 
the main object of design and general appearance, including linish, to be 
attractive. The hams should be well rounded and reasonably covered with fat, 
full of meat as possible right down to the hocks, with short and fim* leg bones. 

The loins should be a good length, also broad and full of flesh; that is to say, 
with a,large eye piece of lean meat, vrith. a fair covering of fat to the size of 
the carcass. The bellies should be compact with not too much leaf and well 
streaked w’ith lean, also with a reasonable proportion of fat. 

The shoulder should also be compact with the blade bones well set in, the whole 
tapering towards a small neck and fine short boned front legs. The size of the 
head should be in proportion to the weight of the carcass—the smaller the better 
at all times. 

The fats should be white, firm and not oily, and only moderate in proportion to 
lean so that trimming is avoided when the carcasses are cut. 

The 60/801b. pigs are always the best sellers to the retail butchers. The 
80/1001b.s. also meet a fair demand, but they usually make slightly less money. 

Although porkers are usually graded up to 1201bs., as soon as lOOlbs. weight 
art^ excet*ded values as a general rule i\e<?line in accordance with weight, owing to 
the fact that a large percentage of the retail butchers will not handle a pig over 
lOOJbs. Buyers are therefore hesitant to purchase at this weight; at the same time 
such pigs cannot be properly classed as baeoners. 
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The Baconer .—The pig should be clean, well dehaired, and as near white 
finished carcasses as possible. The skin should be smooth and free from coarse 
wrinkles. The hams should be long, wide, and full of meat right down to the 
hocks, with short and fine leg bones. The backs should be a good length, also 
broad and full of flesh, with a high proportion of lean meat to fat. They should 
have long level sides tapering to proportionately light shoulders, the shoulders 
being compact with the blade bones well set in, with a small neck and fine short¬ 
boned front legs. The size of the head should be in proportion to the weight of the 
carcass, the smaller the belter at all times, the whole having the effect of a light 
fore-end. The fat should be white, firm, and not oily, and only moderate in 
proportion to lean, so that trimming is avoided when the carcasses are cut. The 
bellies should be well streaked with lean meat, with not an excess of leaf fat. 

The general public dislikes too much fat in pork, bacon, and ham because of 
waste. What fat there is must be firm and not oily. 

With these definitions in mind the criticisms of the various carcasses can be 
better understood. 

0EIT10I8M OF CABCASSES. 

Lot 1.— Barley. 

Berkshire K61. Local: AVonderful hams, otherwise too short and fat for 

trade purposes. 

London: Very good pig of tlie type, with very good hams, 
but no length in the loins and very heavy in the 
shoulder, generally speaking too fat and wasteful 
for the trade. 

Large White x Berkshire . Slaughtered on the farm. 

Large White x Berkshire Local: Good porker, conformation and quality right, also 
K.63 carrying a clean, white skin. 

London: Satisfactory. 

Tamwortli x Berkshire 249 Local: Conformation and quality right, skin showing black 

patches and badJy marked from fighting. 

London: Good hams, rather wasteful and heavy in the 
shoulder, would cut too fat. 

Large White x Mid York Local: Good bacon pig, nice length of middle, skin clear 
KCO and white. 

London; Satisfactory, but a little wasteful. 

Large White x Tamworth I^ocal: Conformation and quality right, skin showing 
X Berkshire K62 mottles down the back. 

London; Very good quality and conformation, but inclined 
to be a little too fat. 

Lot 2 .—BaHey and Mcaimvid^ 

Berkshire 250 . Local: Good hams, otherwise very coarse, showing a bad 

skin. 

Disposed of Locally. 

Large White x Berkshire Local; Conformation and quality right, skin showing a 

389 very high colour. 

London: Very good baeoncr, inclined to be a little wasteful. 
Largo White x Berkshire Local: Conformation and quality right, badly marked 

390 through fighting, 

London: Good baconer, altogether satisfactory. 

Tamworth x Berkshire B69 Local: Conformation and quality right, but showing a 

very bad skin, brown patches i)ractically all over 
the carcass, especially hams. 

Loiulon; Satisfactory. 

Large White x Mid*York Local: Conformation and qaulity good, but skin showing 
388 red down back and "on flanks, marked with 

fighting. 

London: Very satisfactory type of baconer. 

Large White x TamworGi Slaughtered on the farm. 

X Berkshire 
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SPECIMENS OP THE 31 CARCASSES SENT TO LONDON FOR CRITICISM IN CONNECTION WITH THESE EXPERIMENTS 
Old time ^AurtriaUm^Bertshir^^ expert. 2, 3, 4, 5—Long, narrow types (Large White and Tamworth) were used as sires, and the short, thick 

Large White-Berkshlre. 3. Tamwortb->Berk8hire 4. Large White-Mid York. 5. Large White on Tamworth-Berkshire. 
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Lot 3 .—Barleyt iihwi M%fk, and Lureme, 100-100-25. 

Berkshire 240 . Local: Showing good hams, otherwise coarse, ospeciallj 


slioulders and jowl, carcass too fat and skin 
rough. 

London: True to type of pure Berkshire, having very good 
hams, but cannot be classed as good baconers in 
the United Kingdom, too short in the back and 
too wide, too heavy in the fore ends, and would 
cut far too wasteful. 

Large White x Berkshire Local: Good conformation, but skin showing small 
239 haemorrhagic spots over the carcass. 

London: Very good baconer, inclined to be a little wasteful, 
better in this respect than 389, fed barley and 
meatmeal. 

Large White x Berkshire Local: Nice light baconer, allowing good conformation and 

243 ({uality right, skin showing slight haemorrhage. 

London: Excellent quality, suitable for ITnited Kingdom 

trade, conformation and condition good. 

Tamworth x Berkshire 232 Local: Good hams and length of loin, rather fat, skin 

very bright. 

London: Batisiactory throughout, not too wasteful. 

Large White x Mid-York Local: Ideal bacon pig, good ham, nice length of loin, 
242 quality good, not too fat, good skin. 

London: Very good type of baconer, not too wasteful. 

Large White x Tamworth Local: Good conformation, but showing a poor skin, black 
X Berkshire 238 patches and red blotches on back and shoulders. 

London: Satisfactory type of baconer. 

Lot 4.— 

Berkshire... Slaughtered on the farm. 

Large White x Berkshire Local: Light bacon pig, conformation and quality good, 
K64 showing a very bright white skin. 

London: Good conformation and quality, inclined to be a 
little too fat. 

Large White x Berkshire Local: Light bacon pig, conformation and quality good, 
K(J5 showing a very bright and white skin. 

London: Good conformation and quality, inclined to be a 
little fat. 

Tamworth x Berkshire 391 Local: Good bacon pig, showing dark patches character¬ 
istic of this cross, no red discolouration. 

London: Very good baconer, not too heavy in the fore ends 
and not wasteful, showing a fair amount of Tam¬ 
worth strain in length of lean moat. 

Large White x Mid-York Local: Nice bacon pig, but carrying a high colour. 

392 London: Satisfactory bacon pig. 

Largo White x Tamworth Local: Good porker, skin showing a slight red blemish on 
X Berkshire K66 the forequarter. 

London: Excellent quality, very suitable for United King¬ 
dom trade, confornvit ion and quality very good. 

Lot 5.— Wheat and Meatmtal, l()t» 5, 

Berkshire 248 .. Local: Excellent hams, fpiality too fat and very rugged in 

the fores, too much jowl. 

London: Excellent pig of the pure Berkshire, very good 
hams, but cannot be classed as a good baconer in 
the United Kingdom, too short in the back and 
too wide, too heavy in the fore ends, and would 
cut far too wasteful. 

Large White x Berkshire Local: Showing good hams, good loins, rugged in the fores, 

244 jowl prominent, skin showing red blemish down 

the back. 

London: Very good baconer, inclined to bo a little too 
wasteful. 

luarge White x Berkshire Local: Good conformation and quality, jowl slightly 

245 prominent, a very while, clear skin. 

London: Good baconer, altogether satisfactory. 

Tamworth x Berkshire 247 Local: Good quality, fair conformation, skin showing 

brown patches on hams and ftanks. 

London: Satisfactory type of baconer. 

Large White x Mid-York Local: Nice carcass, showing good conformation, jowl 

237 prominent, skin very bright and clear, 

London: Satisfactory type of baconer. 
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Lot 5— ix^nimued. 

Large White x Tamworth Local: Good conformation and quality, skin showing red 
X Berkshire 246 blotches down the back. 

Disposcid of locally. 

Lot 6.— Wheat, Slcim MWc, nnd Lucenic, 100-100-25. 

Berkshire 241. Local: Wonderful hams, otherwise too short and thick 

for bacon. 

Loudon: Excellent pig, true to type of the pure Berkshire, 
very good hams, but to be classed as a good 
baconer in the United Kingdom, is too short in 
the back and too wide, too heavy in the fore 
ends, with cuts far too wasteful.. 

Large White x Berkshire Local: Showing good hams and long loins, skin very 
234 bright, but carcass too fat and showing too much 

jowl. 

London: Of nice quality, with good conformation, not too 
wasteful, a good type. 

Largo Wlute x Berkshire Local: Conformation good, but carrying too much belly 
233 fat, skin showing small red spats on loin and 

shoulder. 

Loudon: Very good baconer, but inclined to be a little 
wasteful, but better than Largo White x Berk¬ 
shire fed wheat and meatmeal. 

Tamworth x Berkshire 236 Local: A good bacon pig, showing good hams, a long loin, 

not too fat, but skin showing small haemorr¬ 
hagic 8I»Ot8. 

London: Very good baconer, not too heavy in the fore ends, 
showing a fair amount of Tamworth strain in 
length of lean meat. 

Large White x Mid-York Local: Good hams, long loins, skin rather red, excess of 
231 fat along the back, especially at the flanks. 

London: Satisfactory type of baconer. 

Large White x Tamworth Local: Good hams, nice length of loin, skin showing a 
X Berkshire 235 very high colour, jowl prominent, carrying excess 

of belly fat. 

liondon : Satisfactory typo of baconer. 

OLA8SIFIOATIOK OF FIGS EXPORTED. 

Berkshire. —Four pigs exported. These were criticised, both in South Australia 
and England, as being unsuitable for trade purposes, being heavy at the shoulder 
and too short and thick in body; they were also far too wasteful when cut up. 
Otherwise they were described as having excellent hams. 

Large White x Berkshire, —Eleven pigs exported. One of these reared on 
barley, skirn milk, and lueeme was classed as excellent, complying with all 
characteristics that go towards an ideal type. Four pigs were classed as very good 
and satisfactory, being of good conformation and not Avasteful when cut up; these 
were reared on barley, barley and meatmeal, wh<»at and meatim'al, and wheat, skim 
milk, and lucerne* respectively. Six pigs were classed as very good, but a little 
wasteful; although of good conformation they were carrying a little too ranch 
condition in various parts of the body, particularly the shoulders and head; in 
this ease the pigs were fed barley and meatmeal, barley, skim milk and lucerne, 
wheat and meatmeal, wheat, skim milk and lucerne, ami two wheat alone. 

Tamworth x Berkshire. —Six pigs exported. Five of those were classed as very 
good and satisfactory, having long bodies, good hams, and light forequarters. The 
pig fed on barley, although classified as good, w^as too heavy in the shoulder and 
would cut too fat. 

Large White x Mid-York. — Six pigs exported. Five of these were chissed as 
very good and .sati.sfaetory; the i>ig fed on barley, very good conformation but a 
little wasteful in cutting up. 

Large White x Tamworth x Berkshire, —Four pigs exported. One of these fed 
on wheat was classed as excellent, being light in the shoulder, long in the body, 
good hams, and would cut up without waste; two, one of which was fed on barley, 
skim milk, and lucerne, and the other on wheat, skim milk, and lucerne, were 
described as very good and satisfactory; and the pig fed on barley, as very good, 
but a little wasteful. 
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IN OONOliUSION. 

Although the final figures of the feeding test give considerable information and 
subject for thought, the termination of the trial Ijcfore all pigs had reached a 
bacon weight has introduced one or two ilebalable points, the figures not being 
sufficiently complete to make a true comparison possible in all cases, and due 
allowance should be made when comparisons are attempted. 

In tlio groups fed barley, barley and meatmeal, and wheat, 3, 12, and 4 pigs 
respectively completwl their feeding while still slH)rt of the desired weight. Had 
feeding continued with the same rate of increase per individual, a further seven 
to eight weeks would have elai>sed before the last pig would have reaehed IGOlbs. 
live weight; by terminating the t€»st early the pigs in three pens referred to show 
slightly liigher returns than would otherwise b(» the case. 

The sample of barley useii during the test was of rather poor quality, the grain 
being shrivelled and carrying a fairly high percentage of fibre, with the result 
that iinal figures were somewhat misleading. For comparison a further series of 
feeding trials has })een in.stituted on somewhat similar lines, using a better quality 
grain, and no doubt results will show to advantage over the i)resent series. 

DEDUCTIONS. 

1. In the feeding of pigs, rations balanced by the addition of appetising foods 
return greater gains than those that are unbalanced, dry and unpalatable, as 
shown by the supplementing of grain with skim milk and lucerne. 

2. Mi'atnieal can be fed to advantage Avith Avheat; with barley, results were dis¬ 
appointing. It Avas expected that by improving the protein content final figures 
would have been somewhat in the sam(* proportion as meatmeal and AVheat, 'par¬ 
ticularly as barley showed to greater advantage than A^’hcat AA’hen fed alone. 

3. The amount of food, in terms of “dry matter,” consumed y)er day increases 
with the palatable nature of the ration, but decreases in quantity required to 
produce .lib. of increase. 

4. The use of supplementary focKls increases the value of food consumed per 
day, but with one exception, meatmeal and barley, decreases the cost of producing 
lib. of pork. 

5. With ])ork at 5id. per lb., the mean value of increase per pig over food con¬ 
sumed is as folloAvs:—Barley, 10s. Std.; barley and meatmeal, 10s‘. Ojd.; barley, 
skim milk, and lucerne, Ifis. 6^1.; AA’heat. 14a.; wheat and meatmeal, 18s. Id.; and 
wheat, skim milk, and lucerne, 21s. 61d. 

6. With pork at 5Jd. per lb., barley fed to pigs alone, AAuth meatmeal, and with 
skim milk and lucerne, would be Avorth respecth’^ely 2s. lO^d., 2.s. 7Jd., and 3s. OJd. 
per Imshel; whereas Avheat fed in similar manner Avould be A\"orth 3s. lOJd., 
4s. 7d., and 5s. 5Jd. per bushel. 

7. The mean difference of 20.09 per cent, betAveen live weight on the faim and 
<*old dress(?d weight represents A^ery closely the rccognis<»d 30 ])er cent, loss in 
dressing. 

8. Local and overseas authorities agree on the main charncteristie.s of tvy^e, 
namely, light fore-ends, long bodies, and well developed hain«; the greatest fault 
is the carrying of excess fat, particularly at the shoulder and along the back, for 
the reason that it is too wasteful when cut into joints or y)ieces. 

9. Conformation of the ham is important in pigs for export., a characteristic 
that is not very often associated with the long lean breeds, as the Large AVhite 
and Tamworth. 

10. Colour of carcass, though important, is not stressed by the London critic, 
beyond stating they should be well dehaired and as near Avhite as possible. This 
may be due to the fact that bficon, and not pork, types were under revioAv. 

By careful attention to breeding pigs light in shoulder, long in the bodies, 
and well-developed hams, and the judicious use of palatable and nutritious supple¬ 
ments to barley and wheat such as skim milk and lucerne, and to a lesser extent 
meatmeal, economic results can be obtained on the export market. 
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SEED WHEAT FROM CROP COMPETITIONS. 


In Wheat Crop Competitions^ condueted in the nndermentioned Districts the follow¬ 
ing Competitors exhibited crops which, in the opinion of the Judge at the time of 
inspection, should produce grain suitable for seed purposes. 

District. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Midlands— 

P. McD. Smyth, Salterns Spring—^Marathon, Dundee. 

C. J. Lake, Owen—^Ford. 

J. S. Lake, Owen—^Pord, Miarathon. 

C. J. H. Behn, Bivorton—Dundee, Baringa, Ohurka, Waratah. 

G. Hazel, Kapunda—Banee 4H. 

Hughes Bros., Kapunda—Banee 4h. 

L. V. Bell, Marrabel—^Banee 4n. 

J. P. Bieehelt, Tamma—^Dundee, Carrabin. 

D. IT. Campbell, Buchanan—Banee, Sword. 

Gask Bros., Gum Creek—Carrabin, S.H.J. 

L. P. Thomas, Hallett—Gallipoli. 

B. L. Slugget, Hill Biver—Dan. 

D. & J. Kelly, Giles* Comer—^Dundee. 

Molineux Bros., I'arlee—Sword. 

A. G. Kirk, Parrell's Plat—^Mogul, Sword. 

L. A. Martin, Parroirs Plat—^Dundee, 

G. Klein, ParrcU’s Plat—Dundee, Mogul. 

S. Gurrard, Mintaro—Gallipoli. 

J. Garrard, Pairoll’s Plat—^Banoe, Dan, Gallipoli. 

J. H. Torr, Farrell’s Flat—Dundee, Mogul. 

Miller Bros., Farrell’s Flat—Gallipoli, Banee. 

B. P. Kelly, Monoorar—Banee 4u. 

H. Schunke, Manoora—Gallipoli. 

T. W. Allen, Auburn—^Dundee, Ghurka. 

J. Boss, Mintaro—^Sword, Waratah. 

B. Blatchford, Mintaro—Dundee, Banee 4h. 

W. Woods & Sons, Wirrilla—^Dundee. 

A. J. Jones. Manoora—Gallipioli. 

P. C. Schnaitmaim, Saddleworth—Waratah, King’s White. 

P. Coleman, Saddleworth—Dundee, Baneo 4h, Ghurka. 

Chandos— 

E. S. Boss, Parrakie—Sword. 

P. Boss, Parrakie—Sword. 

A. Y Kniglit, Geianinm—Sword. 

B. A. Haman, Lameroo—Sword. 

H. Hunt, Geranium—Sword. 

W. H. Cabot, Parrakie—Sword. 

H. E. Vogt, Piimaroo—Sword. 

Mattiske Bros, Pinnaroo—^Banee 4 h. 

A. H. Edwards, Piimaroo—Sword. 

H. P. Johnson, Parilla—Waratah, 

J. L. Koch, Lameroo—^Waratah. 

A. J. A. Koch, Lameroo—Bencubbin. 

H. M. Symon, Pinnaroo—Ghurka. 

P. S. Traeger, Pinnaroo—Habawa, 
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SEED WHEAT .—Continued 
District. (3oiTi]>otitor. Address. Variety. 

SOUTUEEN YORKE PENINSULA— 

W. H. and J. Aldermaai, Miolaton—Sword. 

N. H. Boundy, Minlaton—Ford. 

H. Polkinghome, Minlaton—Sword. 

A. J. Short, Curromulka—^Bobin. 

O. H. Bittner, Curramulka—^Bencubbin. 


Mtt> Yorks Peninsula— 

E. F. Heinrich, South Hilkerran—Dan. 

O. B. Linke, South Ealkerran—^Ford. 

S. W. H. Heinrich, South Eilkorran—Geerolying, Sword. 
J. C. A. Arnold, South Kilkerran—Sword. 

Ls Hunte— 

P. P. Cook, Mount Damper—Ford. 

J. Christian, Yaninec—^Nabawa. 

S. C. Billinghurst, Minnipa—Ford, Merrldin. 

G. Williams, Miimipa—Merridin. 

A. Shepherd, Wudinna—Sword. 


Central— 

H. and M. Wehr, Freeling—^Nabawa. 

L. George, Wasloys—Sword. 

W. H. Aldridge, Gawler River—Sword. 

Messrs. Dawkins and Aungcr, Gawler River—Swoid. 

H. J. Griffiths, Salisbury—^Dundee. 

G. Heinjus, Sheoak Log—Sword. 

Northern Yorke Peninsula — 

M. D. Wright, Ounliffe—Sword. 

Mrs. J, H. Bussenchutt, Paskeville—Sword. 

G, E, and H. M. Meier, Paskeville—^word, Waratah, Bencubbin, Dundee. 
J. S. Henderson, Arthurton—Sword and Ford. 

B. S. Bussenchutt, Paskeville—Dundee. 

Yelland Bros., Paskeville—^Ranee 4h. 

Balaklava— 

E. Baker, Barabba—Nabawa. 

W. J. Marshman, Owen—^Nabawa and Sword. 

D. J. Wilson, Barabba—Ford. 

Bowyer Bros., Owen—Ford. 

Harkness Bros., Owen—Sword. 

J. D. Campbell, Barabba—Sword. 

A. N. and H. M. Freebaim, Owen—Sword. 

Sorrell Bros., Barabba—Sword. 

AJjEBED**"^ 

G. E. Hyde, Paruna—^Nabawa, Banee 4h, Sword. 

N. 0. Webb, Panina—Sword, Nabawa. 

D. and H. Ejetaehmer, Panina—^Nabawa. 

E. M. Edwards, Pamna—^Banee 4h. 

G. J. Zimmennann, Meribah—Caliph, Nabawa. 

P. Pauli, Alawoona—Banee 4n. 

A. Fisher, Noora—Sword. 


m joimyAii ov AmioxjtmsaA. 

SEED WHEAT.-~Con«ifitted. 

District. Competitor. Address. Variety. 

Albert— 

£. A. Elroehn, Kildottie—^Nabawa. 

A. E. Horstmaxm, Ketherleigh—Beacubbin. 

J. W. G. Mann, Mindarie—Sword. 

H. Bird, Halidon—Sword. 

G. H. Sutherland, Copeville—^Banee 4 h. 

A. G. W. Grant, Sandalwood—Sword. 

Buxton— 

C. G. and G. W. Cant, Kimba-—Banee 4h. 

J. E. Beinke, Kimba—Gluyas. 

Jebvois— 

W. C. McCallum, Arno Bay—Sword. 

M. H. Burton, Budall—Waratah. 

J). C. McCJallum, Budall—^Waratah. 

P. H. Brino, Mlltnlio—^Waratah. 

T. Jj. Badman, Miltalio—Baneo. 

J. C. SiniB, Cle\e—Waratah. 

Norttiekn— 

J. E. Tioliiijuiiii, (\T,ltowie—Bcncubbm and Totadgin. 

W. S Adaiiih, (*/o Misses McLeod, Jamostown—Banee 4h. 
W. Kediiig, Belalic N(utli—Tui\e>. 
r E. Keller, Wiirabara - Ford. 

J. Kiiaucrhase, Laura—Ford. 

.1 W. Prior, Gladstone Banee 4it, Sword, Ford. 

A. D. Bray, Belalie North—Dundee. 

N W. Ko\nl, ('’filUmie- Sword. 

E. Hymoiids, Caltowio—Ford. 

T. Coekburn, Wirrabara- Banee. 

MlDDliK Noi.Tii — 

J. Noonan, Guinnle— Sword and Nabawa. 

E. Smart, Gulnaic —Nabawa, 

.1. T. Clothier, Kedhill—Sword and Banee 4iT. 

Sj»oneei Bros., Koolunga—Dundee and Waiden’s. 

A. Maitland, Kochestei—Baneo 4iJ, Nabawa. 

VV. G. Daimody, Kocliester, Banee 4ii, Nabawa. 

W. B. K. Simon, Halbury—Sword. 

W. B\an, Halbiiiy—Sword. 

Southern— 

H. B. Scheer, Mannum—Sword. 

A. C. Bormann, Millendilla—Sword, 

A. E. Wegener, Millendilla—Sword. 

V. W. Eichler, Mannum—^Sword. 

W. B. Pese, Mannum—Sword. 

Wachtel Bros., Palmer—Sword. 

H. Wachtel, Palmer—Sword. 

L. Wachtel, Palmer—Sword. 

C. S. E. Pfiech, Tepko—Sword. 

L. A. Krause, Palmer—Sword, 

II. A. Krause, Palmer—Sword. 

G, W. Faehrmaun, Palmer—Sword. 

S. A. Bretog, Mannum—Sword. 

B. B. W, Lindner, Mannum—Sword, 
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SEED WHEAT.—Conttnwed. 

District. Competitor. Address. Vatic 

SouTUEfcN— oontimed — 

Frahn Bros.^ Monarto—Sword. 

Hugo Paech, Bockleigh—^Dundee, Bencubbin, Swoid. 

C. F. Altmaun, Monarto South— Kanee. 

Thomas Bros., Monarto South—Sword. 

J. J. Hartmann, Monarto South—^Waratah. 

E. E. Libelt, Monarto South—Nabawa. 

W. H. Schubert, Brinkley—Sword. 

E. W. Pearson & Sons, Brinkley—Sword. 

G. Gross, Belvidere—Sword. 

Bankine Bros., Strathalbyn—^Baringa. 

A. B. daensch, Hartley—^Nabawa. 

E. and T. Jacnsch, Hartley--Ford, Sword, Bencubbin. 

H. H. Cross, Woodchestor—Sword, Ford. 

Flinders— 

G. & A. Lawrie, XJngarra.—Ford. 

P. H. Wagner, Brlmpton Lake.—^Ford. 

M. Aikonhead, Brimpton Lake.—^Nabawa, Sword. 

Far Noutijern— 

W, G. Gregurkc, Wopowie—^Banee 4 h. 

T. F. Orroek, Wepowif*—Dundee. 

J. G. Crocker, Wepowics—^Banee 4n. 

E. W. E. Paech, Box 89, Orroroo—^Nabawa. 

E ir. Ilampol, Terka—^Banee 4 h and Sword. 

Taitara— 

E. J. Buckley, Bordertown—Gallipoli. 

B. A. Grosser, Wolseley—Gallipoli. 

Fisher Bros., Bordertown—Ghurka, Banee 4 h. 

D. B. Milne, Boideitown—Ghurka, Banee 4 h. 

A. E. England, Bordertown—^Bencubbin. 

J. D. Mayes, Wolseley—^Bencubbin, Federation. 

H. C. M, Pilgrim, Wolseley—Banee 4 h. 

OATS. 

C. Bodda, Thrington—Guyra and Mulga. 

T. Bodda, Thrii^on—^Early Kherson. 

G. E. and H. M. Meier, Paskcville—^Palestine, Early Kherson. 
C. J, H. Behn, Biverton—^Imbros Is., Algerian, Calcutta Cape. 
Geo. Hazel, Kapunda—Calcutta Cape. 

Hughes Bros., Kapundar—Whito Essex. 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth—Algerian, Calcutta Cape. 

B. H. Grosser, Wolseley—^Algerian. 

A. H. Allen, Mount Gambier—^Algerian. 

C. T. MitehoU, Mount Gambier—^Algerian. 

L. & H. Patzel, Mount Gambiei—^Algerian. 

F. W. Button, Mount Gambier—^Algerian, 

H. Walsgott, Mount Gambier—^Mulga. 

BABLEY. 

W. K. Oliver, Wasleys—^Prior. 

T. Bodda, Thrington—^Prior. 

Norman Bros., Moimt Gambier—Plumage. 

A. II. Allen, Mount Gambier—^Plumage. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON PASTURE WORK, KYBYBOLITE, 

1934-35. 


[By L. J. Cook, R.D.A., Manager.] 


Another comparatively good pasture season was experienced during 1934^35, 
and of 602 acres of fields and plots that have been used as pasture during recent 
seasons, 324 acres (54 per cent.) of them recorded increased carrying capacity 
over the previous season, and the majority of the other fields exceeded, the average 
for the past seven seasons. Consequently a further small increased number of 
livestock was carried on the Farm for the year, and approximately 100 acres of 
pasture were mown and conserved as ensilage or hay, yielding an increased con¬ 
servation of 60 tons of each class of fodder. 

Throughout the agricultural year—^Ist April, 1934, to 31st March, 1935—an 
average of 1,646 sheep and 145 cattle has been kept, as against 1,626 sheep and 
143 cattle during the previous 12 months, showing an increasiei of 20 sheep and 
2 cattle. 192 acres of temporary pasture were available during the season, and 
113 acres were sown to crops. Hence 794 acres of pasture, with the stubble feed 
of 113 acres, have provided feed for 1,646 sheep, and 83 head of growing cattle 



Well grased PhaHaaie tuberata and Snbtemuieaii Olover paetare on ita 
iiftli season of growtli. 

wholly throughout the season, as well as full pasturage for 48 milking cows 
during the pasture growing period, and portion of their feed during the balance 
of the year. Also 24 horses have had part-time grazing. Besides the above 
grazing 140 tons pasture growths were made into silage, and 82 tons meadow hay 
were made and stored from various fields. 130 acres of the general pasture fidds 
were not top dressed this season, whilst 286 acres of these pasture fields received 
901bs. 45 per cent, superphosphate per acre. 

THE SEASON. 

A splendid opening rain of IJin. was received during the first few days of April, 
and this was followed by a further liin. distributed over the second and third 
weeks of that month, which caused a first-class germination and a quick early 
growth of pasture plants. This opening was followed by an unusually dry winter, 
only 3 points being received in May, and 57 points in June, which naturally 
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cheeked growth of plants. However, well fertilised pastures responded so well 
to the early rains that sufficient grazing was available for all stock, and hand¬ 
feeding was not required. Moreover, it ensured good sweet short pastures during 
this period, and consequently good health amongst the stock. Very useful rains 
were received in July, fin. less than the average, and August rains were iin. bf^ow 
average, which allowed pasture plants to maintain healthy growth, without prac¬ 
tically any saturated conditions. The September, October, and November rains 
were really good, registering more than 2in. above the average for the spring, 
and caused a very fine finish to the pastures. On account of the somewhat late 
start of these spring flush growths, the growths of Subterannean Clover, although 
sweet and fairly well matured, were not as bulky as usual. Consequently yields 
of ensilage and meadow hay were not as heavy as other years, but some very fine 
quality fodders were conserved. The summer rains were below average, but ample 
paddock feed was available to stock until the break in the 1935 season occurred 
in mid-March. 

The following table shows the monthly rainfall of recent years, compared with 
the average for the past 29 seasons:— 



1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1906-34. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

April . 

210 

0-20 

1-50 

312 

M6 

1*98 

2*32 

2*32 

2*97 

1*41 

May. 

317 

2-92 

2-24 

2 16 

1*39 

2-54 

0*86 

4*97 

0-08 

2*47 

June . 

1*24 

1-63 

2-63 

3-32 

0*34 

3-40 

3*38 

0*93 

0*67 

2-65 

July. 

2*71 

214 

2-71 

3-08 

4-34 

2-62 

2-46 

0-03 

1*97 

2*80 

August . 

3-31 

402 

0-90 

1*84 

3*65 1 

2-32 

2*48 

2*79 

2*13 

2-63 

September . 

1-79 

0-91 

312 

1-76 

2*96 1 

1*86 

1-39 

3*65 

2*98 

2-66 

October. 

2-27 

0-52 

4*47 

1-60 

2*66 

1 0*47 

1-68 

1*06 

3*36 

1*90 

November. 

0*68 

206 

0-99 

0-97 

0*93 

0*38 

0*69 

3*90 

1*87 

1*48 

December. 

0-83 

1*31 

0-17 

1*66 

2*94 

1 0-06 

0*74 

0*79 

0*46 

1*10 


1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 


January . 

0-51 

1-59 

1-35 

002 

1*59 

0-02 

1-03 

0*42 

0*82 

0*55 

February . 

1*20 

1-74 

0-22 

1-57 

010 

1*92 

0-02 

0-19 

0J8 

0*95 

March . 

0-96 

( 

0‘55 

0-65 ! 

0-06 

0-98 

2*11 

M2 

0-36 

2-88 

0-96 

Total. 

20-77 ! 

1 

I9r)9 1 

i 

20-85 i 21-05 1 22-01 

1 i 

19-57 

17*97 

22-30 

20-27 

21 56 


IMPROVEMENT OP NATURAL PASTURES WITHOUT CULTIVATION. 


The work of top dressing natural pastures with phosphatic fertilisers and lime, 
that was commenced in 1919, is being continued on 13 plots of 3J acres to 5 acres 
each in area. Grazing records have been kept since 1921, and for the past six 
seasons the plots have been continuously grazed in i*otation by four flocks, con¬ 
stituted according to the estimated carrying capacity, and a separate flock has 
been used for each type of fertilised pasture. For five seasons Waite Institute 
wethers were used in conjunction with Kybybolite Comeback ewes in these flocks, 
but the wethers were removed at the end of 1933, and for this season additional 
Comeback ewe hoggets were utilised with the original (1928 drop) ewes in the 
flocks. This year A flock, consisting of 13 ewes, grazed on 13jr acres of unmanured 
land; B flock, of 44 ewes, grazed on the 14 acres of land improved with Super¬ 
phosphate; 0 flock, of 60 ewes, grazed on the 17 acres of land improved with 
Liryift and Superphosphate; and D flock, of 21 ewes, grazed on the 10} acres of land 
improved with Rook Phosphate fertiliser. Another small flock has been used on 
all fertilised plots as required to utilise excess feed. Monthly weighings of ewes 
have been taken, so that a definite record of their development on this type of 
pasture is available. 

The botanical analysis of these pastures was continued, and once per month 
throughout the growing period percentage estimations were made by taking six 
indiscriminate quadrat readings over each plot. 
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The folloiving table shows the fertiliser applied, with date and rate of appliea- 
tions, whilst Table 3 shows the grazing results secured since 1921:— 


Table 2 .—Fertilising of Natural Grazing Testy KyhyboUte, 1919-35. 


Plot. 

Total Fertiliser per Acre. 

Date and Rate of 
Application. 

6 

Net. manure (check plot) . 


12 

No manure (check plot) . 

J ton Aluminium Phosphate Rock (4l21bs. Phos. acid) . 

— 

1 

1919, one application. 

4 

1 lewis. Calcium Phosphate Book (2321b8. Phos. acid) .. 
Oewts. Calcium Phosphate Rook (1271bs. Phos. acid) ... 
djewts. 82% Calcium Phosphate Rock (1891bs. Phos. 
acid) 

1 ton Calcium Phosphate Rock (422]b8. Phos. acid) .... 
lOcwts. Calcium Phosphate Rock (4201bs. Phos. acid) .. 

1919, one application. 
1920-25, lowt. per annum. 
1926-34, ^owt. per annum. 

6 

1919, one application. 

1929, one application. 

11 

6cwts. Ephos. Phosphate (188lb8. Phos. acid) . 

1924, one application. 

2 

llowts. Aluminium Phos. Rook (2271b8. Phos. acid)_! 

Oewts. Aluminium Phos. Rock (1241bs. Phos. acid). 

4691bB. 45% Superphosphate (941b8. Phos acid). 

1919, one application. 
1920-25, Icwt. per annum. 
1926-34, 511bB. per annum. 

7 

9901b8. 45% Superphosphate (2031bs. Phos. acid) . 

1924-34, 901b8. per annum. 

8 

l,6iK)lbB. 45% Superphosphate (3341b8. Phos. acid). 

1926-34, 180lbs. per annum. 

3 

1 ton Lime (Calcium oar&nate) . 

1 ton lime (Calcium carbonate) . 

l,7701bB. 36% Superphosphate (2961bs. Phos. acid). 

1 ton Lime (Calcium Carbonate). 

L2101b8. 45% Supeiphosphate (249lbs. Phos. acid). 

1919, one application. 

1929, one application. 
1919-34, Icwt. per annum. 

10 

1924, one application. 
1924-34, Icwt. per annum. 

9 

1 ton Gypsum (Calcium sulphate). 

986lb8. 45% Superphosphate (2031bs. Phos. acid) . 

1926, one application 
1926-34, Icwt. per annum. 

13 

1 ton crushed Limestone (Calcium carbonate) . 

986lbs. 45% Superphosphate (2031bB. Phos. acid) . 

1926, one application. 
1926-34, Icwt. per annum. 


Table 3 .—Returns of Natural Grazing Testy KyhyboUte, 1921-35. 


Grazing (in Sheep per Acre.) 


^ Kook Phosphate Superphosphate Lime and Super Gypsum 

Year. Check Plots. Plots. Plots. Plots. and 

“ZT'!—ZT”:—ZT”:—r:-n— .. . —- Super. 


Plot 

Plot 

Plot 

Plot 

Plot 

11. 

Plot. 

Plot 

Plot 

Plot 

Plot 

Plot 

super. 

Plot 

6. 

12. 

1. 

4. 

6. 


2. 

7. 

8. 

8. 

10. 

13. 

0. 

1021-22 . I'll 

— 

1-62 

1-48 

1*38 

_ 

1*64 

— 


1*84 


_ 


1022-28 . 0-83 

—— 

1-47 

1*20 

1*27 


1*41 

— 

_ 

2*06 




1028-24 . 0-80 

— 

101 

133 

1*63 

— 

1*31 

— 

_ 

2*50 

_ 

_ 


1024-26 . 1*36 

— 

2*72 

300 

3*06 


2-73 



4*25 

— 

_ 


1026-26 . 0-71 

0-81 

1-64 

1-78 

1*71 

1*27 

1*68 

1*13 


2*92 

1*64 



1026-27 . 0-66 

0-00 

1-84 

1*50 

1*84 

1*67 

1*66 

1*01 

1*27 

3*81 

1*78 

1*90 

0*08 

1027-28 . 0-68 

097 

106 

1-74 

1*08 

1*80 

1*08 

1*70 

1*84 

2*68 

2*16 

1*86 

1*60 

1028-20 . 0-66 

0*68 

1-61 

2-24 

2*30 

217 

2*63 

2*42 

2*06 

8*24 

3*(k) 

2*54 

2*08 

1020-80 . 0*86 

105 

1*11 

1-88 

1*62 

1*85 

2*40 

2*36 

2*15 

8*73 

2*42 

2*62 

1*95 

1080-31 . 0-82 

1-28 

1*84 

104 

2*11 

2*84 

2*83 

3*02 

3*80 

3*66 

3*47 

8*89 

8*88 

1081-82 . 0-82 

1*26 

1-68 

2*04 

2*71 

2*33 

3*26 

3*79 

3*00 

8*60 

2*02 

8*3i 

8*63 

1032-88 . 0-64 

1*88 

1*04 

2-48 

227 

2*67 

8*06 

3*83 

3*87 

8*63 

3*83 

3*82 

8*47 

1083-84 . 0-71 

008 

1-44 

2-68 

277 

1*96 

3*61 

3*58 

4*26 

4*69 

2*00 

8*88 

3*84 

1084-36 . 0-86 

101 

1-82 

2*26 

2*67 

2*81 

8*76 

4*81 

6*72 

4*42 

3*60 

6*14 

4*71 

Means— 













1021-84 . 0-82 

—■ 

1-72 

1*93 

2*08 


2*41 



3*34 


■ 


1026-84 . ;. 0-78 

106 

1-66 

2*08 

2*24 

2*19 

2*70 

8*06 

8*16 

8*09 

2*91 

8*16 

2*78 














* 0"89 


2*18 



s^o" 



8*26 



Increase above no manure— 












14-year average ... 


000 

1*11 

1*26 

— 

1*60 

— 


2*62 


- ■■ 


0-yearaverage ... 


0-76 

1*14 
v—_ 

1*85 

1*80 

1*00 

2*17 

2*27 

2*80 

2*02 

2*27 

1*89 




I'U 






2^6 



Inorease above rook phosphate 












dressed plots— 













0-year average .... 


— 

— 


— 0*66 0*08 

1*03 

1*56 

0*78 

1*08 

0*65 

Increase above superphoslibate 




V, 

-i 

Thbt’ 



"Tii" 

■* 


dressed plots— 













0<^earaverage .... 


““ 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

0*60 

— 

0*16 



^26 
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The results show much higher returns than usual, and indicate that the 
season was very suitable for this type of pasture. No excess moisture being 
present in the winter allowed the plants to maintain healthy growth throughout, 
resulting in exceptionally high grazing from the well-fertilised plots. The average 
return from all fertilised plots in the aeries has been 3.79 sheep per acre for 
the season, which is the highest return so far received and is li sheep per acre 
above the average secured for the past 14 seasons. 

Six individual plots yielded their best return since commencement. No 8, 
fertilised annually Avith ISOlbs. 45 per cent, superphosphate, carried 5.72 sheep 
per acre, which is more than 1 sheep greater than any area of this type of pasture 
in previous seasons. This is the ninth season in which the superphosiphate has 
been applied, and it carried a particularly healthy and vigorous pasture through¬ 
out the season. For the immediate paM five seasons this plot has averaged over 
4} sheep per acre per annum, illustrating clearly the advantage of maintaining 
the top dressing with supei’pliosphate, and tlie futility of ceasing to top dress 
after the third or fourth application. PJot No. 13, lop dressed with crushed lime¬ 
stone in 1926 and Icwt. 45 per cent, supei-phosphate annually, also carried over 
5 sheep (*5.14) per acre for the season, an increase of li sheep on the previous 
season. Plot No. 7, dressed with 901hs. 45 per cent, superphosphate annually, was 
next in order of productivity with 4.81 sheep per aero, and exceeded its previous 
highest return hy 1 sheep. For the last five seasons this plot has averaged 3.80 
sheep pe!’ acre, just i sheep less than No. 8 with the heavier application. Plot 
No. 9, dressed with gypsum and superphosi)hale, with 4.71 sheep per acre, also 
exceeded its previous best year by 1 sheep. Plot No. 2, dressed with 51 lbs. super¬ 
phosphate, with 3.76 sheep per acre, yielded } sheep belter than in 1933-34, whilst 
Plot No. 11, dressed with Ephos phosphate in 1924, yielded 2.81 sheep, Avhich was 
a little better than its previous best in 1932-33. Plot No. 3 dressed with lime 
and superphosphaU; also carried 4.42 sheep per acre for the season, only slightly 
less than it did the previous year. This plot has averaged 4 sheep per acre for the 
past five seasons, a little greater yield than Plot No. 7, which has received the 
same annual application of superphosphate, but without the lime. 

For this season the three plots dressed with lime and suiKU’phosphate have 
averaged 4.38 sheep per acre, and the three plots dressed only Avith superphos¬ 
phate have averaged 4.76 sheep, showing 0.38 sheep per acre in favour of super¬ 
phosphate without the lime, whilst the tAvo plots, that have received continued 
applications of rock phosphate earned 2.41 sheep, quite 2 sheep pei' acre less. 

The same plots (averaged over the immediate past nine seasons) have carried 
3.25, 3, and 2.13 sheep per acre per annum respectively, sliowing an increase of 0.25 
(8 per cent.) sheep for lime and superphosphate over superphosphate only; 1.12 
(62 per cent.) sheep for lime and superphosphate oyer rock phosphate; and 0.87 
(41 per cent.) sheep for superphosphate over rock phosphate. 

Compared with the check plots (no manure) the same three series of plots have 
shown increases of 2.36 (265 per cent.), 2.11 (237 per cent.), and 1.24 (139 per 
cent.) sheep per acre per annum for the nine seasons. 

It is to be noted that the plots dressed only with superphosphate have become 
quite as productive during recent years as those dressed with lime and super¬ 
phosphate, and both series have advanced considerably in production. Rock 
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phosphate dressed plots, however, have not made mneh improvement, and maintain 
a productidn mueh less than the former two series. 

In the following table the aveiage of all ph»ts for the past nine seahons have 
been grouped together according to the various forms oi feitiliser, and shows 
an interesting comparison of returns and value:- 


NATURAL PASTURE. 

Table 4. —Comparative Summary of Nine Icars Grammy on Topdressed Natural 

Pasture, 






Increase 

Increase 

Annual 

Annual 

Profit 



Sheep 

Increase 

over 

over 

Cost of 

Cost of 

per Acre 

PertiliseTB Applied. 

i 

Area. 

per 

over 

Super- 

Bock 

Fertiliser 

Fertiliser 

per 


Aero. 

No- 

phos- 

Phos- 

per 

per 

A^um, 




Manure. 

phate. 

phate 

Acre. 

Sheep. 

Sheep, 
at 16 b. 


Acres. 


% 

% 

% 

s d. 

s. d. 

8, d. 

Lime and Super- 






phosphate 

(W.8.P.). 

Crushed Limestone 
and Superphos¬ 
phate (W.S.P.).. 

8* 

3 30 

271 

10 

55 

9 6 

3 11 

26 8 


6 

316 

255 

53 

48 

8 3 

3 8 

25 9 

Superphosphate 









(W.S.P.). 

Gypsum and Super¬ 

lOi 

300 

237 

— 

41 

5 5 

2 7 

26 3 

phosphate 
(W.S.P.). 


2-78 

212 


31 

9 6 

5 0 

18 10 

Ephos Phosphate 








(Cit. and Aoid 

Sol. Phos.). 

5 

219 

146 


28 

1 

4 0 

3 1 

15 6 

Crushed Book 









Phosphate 
(A.SP.) . 

7 

2 13 

139 



3 11 

3 2 

14 8 

No-Manure (Check 






1 



Plots). 

81 

0-89 


— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 


This table shows that when sheep are valued at 15s. each per annum, the profit 
obtained due to fertiliser has been approximately the same from the use of Super¬ 
phosphate only, and from Lime and Superphosphate combined. The cost of 
Superphosphate dressings has been 5s. 5d. per acre, or 2s. 7d. per sheep, whilst 
that of Superphosphate and Lime combined has been, 9s. 6d. per acre, or 3s. lid. 
per sheep. The extra sheep carried on the Lime and Supterphosphate plots has 
only covered costs. 

Crushed Limestone and Superphosphate combined show a profit of 25s. 9d. 
per acre per annum, only lid. less than Burnt Lime and Superphosphate, whilst 
Gypsum and Superphosphate combined and Epbos Phosphate have returned much 
lower profits, with 18s. lOd. and 158. fid. per acre respectively. 

Rock Phosphate, with its low annual cost of 3s. lid. per acre, has returned 
14s. 8d. per acre profit. 

With reference to the type and variety of plants growing on these series of 
plots, the monthly estimations taken throughout the growing period of 1934 have 
been averaged and are shown in the following table with those of 1933. 
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Table 5 .—BotamcaL Analyses of Noilwral Pasture Plots, KyhyboUte, 1933 and 1934. 


Species. 

Bock 
Phosphate 
Plots. J 

1 

Superphos¬ 
phate Plots. 

1 

Lime and 
Superphos¬ 
phate Plots. 

Average all 
Fertilised 
Plots. 

Check Plots 
No-Manure. 


1933. 

1934. 

1933. 

1934. 

1933. 

1934. 

1933. 

1934. 

1933. 

1934. 


% 

% 

% 

% 

o/ 

/o 

% 

% 

o/ 

/o 

o/ 

/o 

% 

Grassee. 

65*45 

65-70 

68-58 

62-25 

67-99 

57-88 

67-39 

61-07 

44-87 

43-40 

Clovers. 

16-23 

16-00 

19-76 

22-12 

10-07 

24-12 

16-81 

21-66 

0-18 

0-70 

Erodium . 

0-96 

0-60 

1-78 

0-80 

7-04 

2-20 

3-26 

1-38 

trace 

trace 

Thistles . 

0-08 

— 

0-68 

0-30 

2-32 

0-50 

1-03 

0-32 

0-35 

0-10 

Capeweed . 

0-12 


0-66 

0-33 

1-49 

0-65 

0-81 

0-40 

0-12 

_ 

Miscellaneous. 

12-39 

6-30 

664 

5-59 

7-95 

7-66 

7-82 

7-61 

20-76 

27-60 

Bare Space . 

4-76 

11-40 

1-»1 

8-61 

3-12 

7-10 

2-88 

8-56 

24-72 

28 30 


Factors of note from this table are the percentage of grass to clover under the 
various fertilisings, the almost complete absence of clover growths on the check 
plots, and the great reduction of miscellaneous plants and bare space on the 
fertilised plots. 

In 1934 the proportion of clover was greater and that of grass was leas than the 
previous season, particularly on the Lime and Superphosphate dressed plots. The 
pasture on the Kock Phosphate dressed plots has scarcely varied. The percentage 
of clover on the Limed plots was 24 i)er cent, this year and only 10 per cent, 
in 1933, whilst on the plots dressed only with Superphosphate its percentage was 
22 per cent, and 20 per cent, respectively. 

The variation of grass percentage, except that it has been reversed, has been 
somewhat similar. On the Limed plots it was 68 per cent, in 1933 and 58 per 
cent, in 1934, whilst on the Superi)hosphate plots it was 68J per cent, in 1933 and 
(52 per cent, in 1934. 

Although the Limed plots still produced the most Erodium, Thistle, and Capci 
Weed, the proportion of these plants in 1934 was considerably less than in 1933. 
For the two seasons the amount of Erodium has been 4.6 per cent, on the Limed 
plots as against 1.29 per cent, on the Superphosphate plots, the amoimt of Thistle 
ha.s been 1.4 per cent, and 0.49 per cent., and that of Cape Weed 1.07 per cent, 
and 0.49 per cent. re.«!pectively. The amount of bare space on all plots was 
greater in 1934, and was due to the unusually dry periods of May and June, 
which caused the plots to be grazed back very much harder at that period. 

Time does not permit to analyse fully the various glasses that grow on the plots, 
but each autumn counts and measurements were made of the Danthonia (Native 
Wallaby Grass) plants by reading six indiscriminate square metres on each plot. 
On averaging the growths of the last three autumns, the number and size of 
plants per square metre on the various fertilisings were as follows:— 



Number of 
Plants. 

Diameter in 
Inches at 
Ground Level 

Cheek Plo1 
Bock PhcM 
Superphos 
Lime and 


112 

58 

39 

24 

0-76 

1-58 

1-47 

1-39 

l^uperphosphate plote . I 


This result shows that the fertilising has apparently depressed the number of per¬ 
manent native grass roots, but has increased the vigour of those that have survived. 

In records of the development and production of sheep flocks, used for grazing 
these natural pasture j>lots, Table 6 shows the average live weight of Comeback 
ewes, the average weight of wool, perc^tage of lambs marked, average weight of 
lambs at weaning, and the sheep carried per acre for each of the four flocks during 

the past flve seasons. 

n 
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All of the ewes in these four flocks are of similar a^e and breeding (1928 spring 
drop), and were selected as even in type and development in May, 1929. Since 
then they have been kept wholly on the one class of pasture. Except for a few 
weeks in the autumn of each season, when the 86 ewes were mated together as 
one flock with Merino rams, they have been pastured on the respective plots, 
fertilised as shown in Table 6. They have received no hand feeding, nor pro¬ 
vided with any licks. 


The average live weights of ewes quoted are those taken about the close of 
March each season, a time when their weights were lowest. During each season 
of growing pasture, the ewes increased in weight and during each late summer 
and autumn they decreased in weight. 


The average maximum weights attained by the four flocks for the five 
which occurred in the late spring, were;— 


Flock A 


Lbs. 

109.9 


seasons. 


Flock B. 115.7 

Flock C. 120.6 

Flock D. 105.9 



Unimproved Pacture at Xybyliollte. Carrying capacity, 0.60 sheep per acre 

per annum. 

Wh/en these are compared with the autumn weights given in Table 6, it is 
seen that the average difference between the maximum and minimum weights of 
each flock has been: — 

Variation 
Lbs. Per cent. 


Flock A. 17.3 18.7 

Flock B. 21.7 23.1 

Flock 0 . 24.0 24.8 

Flock D. 18«0 20.5 


Hence the ewes pasturing on the n'atural pasture, that has been fertilised with 
Superphosphate only, andl with Mme and Superphosphate combined, have ifliown 
that' they reached much higher weights during the flush parts of the seasons, but 
also lost more pounds in weight during the dry-grazing periods. 


















m 
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At all times, however, they maintained f*T®ater weights than those on unfertilised 
pasture, despite the fart that there were less dry ewes in these flocks than in A 
flock. Those on pasture fertilised with both Lime and Superphosphate have main¬ 
tained slightly better weights than those on pasture fertilised only with Superphos¬ 
phate, especially during the last three seasons. 

As regards the wool production per head, the figures in Table 6 show that 
there has been no material difiTerenee between the flocks. There has been a 
difference of only 4ozs. per head between the highest and lowest average—81bs. 
4ozs. from Flock C; Slbs. 6ozs. from Flock A; 81bs. 6ozs. from Flock B; and 
81l)s. 8ozs. from Flock D. 

The lambing percentages, however, show a distinct difference, those on the 
Lime and Superphosphate pasture yielding an average of 87.6 per cent, over the 
flve seasons, as against only 64.6 per cent, from the flock on unmanured pasture, 
the former producing the highest percentage of the four flocks in three seasons, 
1930, 1933, and 1934, whilst D Flock on Bock Phosphate fertilised pasture gave 
the highest percentage in the other two seasons, 1931 and 1932. Both B and D 
Flocks with 79 per cent, and 80 per cent, averages, were considerably better 
breeders than A Flock. These figures are the actual percentages of lambs marked. 
For throe of the five seasons a record of the births, and the deaths that occurred 
between birth and' marking has been kepi, and although these deaths have b^n 
100 per cent, greater in A Flock than in the others there is still a high margin 
between the flocks. This experiment, therefore, shows that ewes grazed on natural 
pasture fertilised with Lim^ and Phosphate are more fertile by 7 per cent to 10 
per cent, than those grazed on the same pasture manured only with Phosphates, 
and by 18 per cent, than those grazed on the same pasture not manured* at'101. 
The high percentages of 94 and 103 secured from the former flock ^for the .last 
two seasons indicate that their health, vigour, and fertility have Wn very ^11 
maintained into the sixth year of life of the ewes. 

The weights of lambs at weaning show that those from the A Flock have been 
the heavier lambs. This is due entirely to the different summer feed available 
dunng December on the unfealilised pasture. These fertilised pastures at this 
time of the year contain a large proportion of d|ry annual grasses, such as Barley 
and Silver Grasses, with their objectionable seed heads, which have proved detri¬ 
mental to the lambs. It is definitely not due to the strength of the lambs, as the 
lambs in B and C Ffoeks have invariably been stronger from birth, and for the 
flve seasons averaged 21bs. greater in weight duriiig October months than those 
on the unmanured pasture. 

It must be noted that to supplement the amount of unfertilised feed, Plot No. 
9 in unmanured clovei' land series necessarily had to be used by Flock A, 
which accounts for the carrying capacity of plots grazed showing at 1.01 sheep per 
annum, which is higher than unfertilised virgin land, and should, if anything, give 
the flock an advantage. 

Regarding losses of sheep that have occurred amongst these flocks, eight ewes 
of the original 87 have died, two in Flock A, three in Flock B, two in Flook D, 
and one in Flock C. One died as a hogget in Flock B in 1929, one died at four 
years of age in the same flook in 1932, two died at five years of age in Flook D 
in 1933, and four died at six years of age in 1934, including two in Flock A and 
one in each of Flocks B and C. The annual percentage loss of ewes over the six 
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seasons for each flock has therefore been as follows;— 


Per Cent. 

Flock A ( 9 ewes). 2 deaths 3.70 

Flock B (27 ewes). 3 deaths 1.85 

Flock 0 (36 ewes). 1 death 0.4G 

Flock D (15 ewes). 2 deaths 2.22 


All flocks (87 ewes). 8 deaths 3.53 per annum 


This loss of li per cpnt. per annum is small and as most of the deaths have 
occurred at flve and six years of age the loss can only be looked upon as a normal 
one in flocks. 

Referring to the losses of lambs that have occurred between marking and wean¬ 
ing for the five lambing seasons, these have been as follows:— 

Flock A has lost 3 lambs from 29 marked, i.e., 10.34 per cent. 

Flock B has lost 5 lambs from 102 marked, i.e., 4.90 per cent. 

Flock C has lost 8 lambs from 157 marked, ue., 5.10 per cent. 

Flock B has lost 0 lambs from 58 marked, i.c., nil 

Total .. .. 36 lambs from 346 marked, i.e., 4.62 per cent. 



Snbtenaaeaa Clover and Wimmera Bye Grass Pasture Plots at KybyboUte. 


During the immediate past three seasons, a record, has been kept of the losses 
of lambs at birth and between birth and marking. The numbers for each flock for 
the three seasons have been:— 


Flock A. 4 lambs, i.e., 16.0 per cent. 

Flock B. 4 lambs, i.c., 5.80 per cent. 

Flock C. 9 lambs, i.e., 8.18 per cent. 

Flock D. 3 lambs, i.e,, 7.89 per cent. 

Total.20 lambs, i.e., 8.26 per cent. 


These lamb losses have been comparatively small, but it is worthy of note that 
on the manured plots they have been only half proportionately to those on un- 
xnanured pasture, where 26 per cent.* of births have died by weaning time. This 
must undoubtedly be regarded as a definite illustration of the better healtk of 
stock obtained by manuring the feed with Phosphates and Lime. 


£ 
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Siunmarily, the results of top dressing this natural pasture show a large increase 
in wool production per acre. The averages for the past five seasons show that 
the unmanured land has returned 8.391bs. of wool per acre per annum; the same 
vii^arin land fertilised with Superphosphate only has returned 30.321bs. of wool 
(261 per cent, increase); fertilised with Lime and Superphosphate it has returned 
30.361bs. (262 per cent, increase); and fertilised with Rock Phosphates it has 
returned IS.lfilbs. of wool (117 per cent, increase) per acre per annum. 

The ewes used in this experiment are now 6J years of age, and five seasons^ 
results of their production have been reported, and it is now proposed to discon¬ 
tinue further recording of the behaviour of sheep on the various fertilisings of 
natural pasture. 

SOWN PASTXJB£S--SnBT£BBANEAN OLOVEB AND WIMMEBA BYE OBASS, 

Thirteen of the 15 plots of this pasture mixture established during 1924 were 
maintained, and fully grazed during the season. They were again grazed 
rotation using 252 Comeback ewes, including 62 (1929 drop), 49 (^1930 drop), 
46 (.1931 drop), 32 (1932 drop), and 63 (1933 drop). The 52 aged half-breds 
previously used in these flo<iks were culled this season, and were replaced by 63 
Comeback hoggets, so that the fiocks now consist entirely of ewes bred and reared 
on these plots, and have received no supplementaj^ feed or licks. They were 
proportionately divided into four fiocks, and grazing has been continuous on the 
plots for the whole season. 

Table 7 shows the fertiliser given to various plots with the rate and time of 
application, and Table 8 shows the grazing results for the past 10 3 ^ears:— 

Table 7. —Fertilising of Subterranean Clover and Wimmera Bye Gretss Pasture 

Test, Kyhyholite, 1923-35. 

^ . 

Plot. Fertiliser per Acre. j Date of Applicjation. 


551b8. A.8. Phosphate, 
equal 371bs. annually 
77 Jibs A.S. Phosphate,, 
equal 1 Silbs. annually 
1391bB. A.S. Phosphate, 
equal Oj^lbs. annually 


5551bs. A.S. Phosphate, 
equal 371b8. annually 


OJlbs. W.S. Phosphate, 
annually 

18ilbfl.W.S.Pho8idiate, 

annually 

371b8. W.S. Phosphate, 
annually 

231h8. W.S. Phosphate, 
annually 


231bs.. W.S. Phosphate,, 
annually 


231b8. W.S. Phosphate^ 
annually 

2781bs.A;AC.S.Pbo8„ 
equals IS^lbs., 
annually 


No manure (check plot) . 

4481bs. 82 per cent. Island Phosphate 
4481bB. 82 per cent. Island Phosphate 
5861b8. 82 per cent. Island I^osphate 
4481bs. 82 per cent. Island Phosphate 
29dlbB. 82 per cent. Island Phosphate 
6cwt8. 33 per cent. Bone Manure ... 
981bs. 82 per cent. Island Phosphate. 

371bs. 90 per cent. Potash . 

4481b8. 82 per cent. Island Phosphate 
4481b8. 82 per cent. Island Phosphate 
586Ibs. 82 per cent. Island Phosphate 

371bs. 90 per cent. Potash . 

451bs. 45 per cent. Superphosphate . 


One application, 1924*] 
One application, 1929 
One application, 1934J 
One application, 1924 1 
One application, 1934 j 
One application, 1924 | 
One application, 1934 ] 
Annually, 1924-34 .. 
One application, 1924*) 
One application, 1929 
One application, 1934J 
Annually, 1924-34 .. 
Annually, 1927-34 .. 


4 OOlfas. 45 per cent. Superphosphate , Annually, 1923-34 .. 


5 1801bB. 45 per cent. Superphosphate 

16 1121bs. 45 per cent, superphophate .. 


3 lOowts. Lime . 

Icwt. Tetraphosphate.. 

1 ton Gypsum. 

1121b8. 45 per cent. Superphosphate 


7 1 ton Lime ... 

1 1 ton Lime . 

1121bB. 45 per cent. Superphosphate 

8 5721b8. 61 per cent. Ephos Phosjihate 

685tbs. 31 per sent. Bmio Slag . 


Annually, 1928-34 .. 

Annually, 1924-34 .. 

One application, 1923 
Annu^y, 1923-27 .. 
One apjdication, 1928 
Annually, 1928-34 .. 

One applioation, 1924 
One applioation, 1934 
Annn^y, 1924-34 .. 

One applioation, 19241 
One applioation, 1934 S 
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Table 8. —Returns of Suhterranem Clover and Wimmera Rye Grass Graziny 

Test, Kyhyholite, 1925-35. 


Grazing in Sheep per Acre. 


Year. 

Check 

Pl/zf . 

Kock 

Phosphate 

Plots. 

Potash 

Plottt. 


Supc]^)hwphati 

5 

Lime, Gypsum, 
and Super. 
Plots. 

Means. 


JriOI) • 

No. 9. 

No. 

10. 

No. 

11. 

No. 

14. 

No. 

13. 

No. 

12. 

No. 

6. 

No. 

4. 

No. 

15. 

No. 

5. 

No. 

3. 

No. 

7. 

No. 

8. 


1925-26 ... 

213 

302 

3*62 

318 

3-27 

2-60 

1*81 

312 

3-51 

306 

2-47 

3 04 

3-32 

2-92 

1926-27 ... 

1-96 

8-79 

3-68 

2-68 

3*69 

2-68 

1-88 

3-72 

414 

3-21 

2>97 

3-70 

3-95 

326 

1927-28 ... 

1-94 

301 

3-76 

307 

3-40 

1*99 

2-70 

305 

3-71 

206 

2-63 

3-28 

802 

2-88 

1928-29 ... 

1*20 

2*49 

3-88 

2-98 

3-62 

2-25 

2*73 

3*90 

4*05 

4-35 

4-27 

3-96 

3-75 

3*25 

1929-30 ... 

116 

2-75 

2-70 

2-67 

3-34 

213 

2*55 

4‘52 

4*32 

5*37 

4-40 

4-52 

3-77 

3-32 

1930-31 ... 

1*27 

2*76 

3-82 

2-26 

3-04 

2*47 

3-53 

4-.30 

2-91 

5'29 

4*70 

G-24 

5-(»9 

3-42 

19.31-32 ... 

0*88 

3-37 

2-56 

2-62 

3-90 

203 

2-58 

4 >86 

4-53 

4-77 

5*J8 

5-47 

414 

3-54 

1932-33 ... 

1-22 

3-26 

400 

2-75 

405 

2‘40 

314 

4*52 

4-84 

513 

4-63 

5-68 

4-05 

3*74 

1933-34 ... 

0-94 

3-86 

3-64 

303 

4*72 

217 

4-30 

648 

4*71 

611 

509 

5 84 

3-85 

4-11 

1934-.35 ... 

0*83 

3-64 

3-67 

2-35 

4-34 

1-50 

4*04 

5-22 

5-32 

6-23 

5-44 

5-97 

4 38 

4-02 

MeaiiB— 
1926-35 .... 

1-35 

319 

3-54 

2-76 

3-74 

2*23 

2-93 

4-37 

4‘20 

4-56 

4*19 

4*67 

402 

3-45 

1928-35 _ 

1-07 

316 

3-48 

207 

3‘86 

214 

3*27 

4-83 

4*38 

5-32 

4-83 

5-24 

415 

3-63 


Increase over no 
manure 

IncreaM* over rock 
phosphate 

Increase over 
HUperphospliate 

Increase over 
potash 


310 


4-45 


4-74 


209 

2-41 

1-60 

2-79 

107 2*20 

3-76 3-31 

4-25 3-76 

4-17 

308 


203 


•76 

0*17 

3"38 

1-73 1-28 

2*22 1-73 

3-67 

2-14 

105 






P35 

0-38 

1-64 

0-79 

__ 

102 

1-34 

0-53 

1*72 

113 

2-69 2*24 

3-18 2*09 

0^9 

310 

2*01 


0^96~ 




2-31 





Theso results show that Subterranean Clover pasture, that has beeti receivinfr 
continued applications of fertiliser, is increasing: its carryirijr capacity annually. 
This season the average numliev of sheep carried over all plots has been 4.02 per 
acre, just a little less than the previous season, but considerably more than was 
carried during the first few seasons of development. The average carried on all 
plots for the 10 years has been 3.45 sheep, whilst for the last seven .seasons it 
has been 3.63 sheep, and for the last three years 3.95 sheep per acre have been 
carried. These results are quite 1 sheep per acre better than the average secured 
from improved natural pasture previously discussed. 

Considering the individual plots. No. 5 dressed with ISOlbs. 45 per cent, super¬ 
phosphate annually has been the most productive, again exceeding 6 sheep per 
acre (6.23 this season and 6.11 last season). This plot has maintained a very 
healthy and vigorous pasture throughout the whole of the growing period, and 
the increasing capabilities of the plot are significant in showing that the limit 
of production from the use of superphosphate and Subterranean clover in these 
soils is not yet attained. Plot No. 7, fertilised with lime and superphosphate, in 
carrying 6,97 sheep per acre for the season, again maiiitained a very vigorous 
pasture, and continues to show a steady rise in stock carrying. With this plot 
there has been a steady annual rise since 1927 from 31 sheep to 6 sheep per acre. 
Three other plots exceeded 5 sheep per acre, namely No. 3, fertilised with gypsum 
and superphosphate, carried 5.44 sheep; No. 15, dressed with Icwt. superphosphate 
annually carried 5.32 sheep; and No. 4, dressed with 901bs. superphosphate 
annually carri^ 5.22 sheep. It is significant that the plots receiving the least 
phosphate fertiliser carried the lowest number of stock, and the two plots (Nos. 

9 and 12) that have received no phosphate fertiliser at all carried less stock this 
se^on than they have during any season of the last ten. This clearly shows the 
ability of well-fertilised pasture to withstand dry winter periods such as we ex* 
perienoed last May and June. 
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For the 10 years Plot No. 7 (lime and superphosphate) has been the most 
productive \vith 4.67 sheep per acre per annum, and No. 5 (heaviest dressed super¬ 
phosphate plot) is second in productivity with 4.56 sheep, closely followed by 
No. 4 (901bs. superphosphate) with 4.37 sheep. Plots No. 15 (Icwt. superphos¬ 
phate), No. 3 (g:ypbum and superphosphate), and No. 8 (basic slag) have also 
exceeded 4 sheep per acre per annum. 

For the immediate past seven years, however, Plot No. 5 (ISOlbs. superphos¬ 
phate) has yielded greatest return with 5.32 sheep per acre per annum, closely 
followed by No. 7 (lime and superphosphate) with 5.24 sheep. For the same 
period. No. 4 (901bs. superphosphate) and No. 3 (gypsum and superphosphate) 
have carried 4.83 sheep; No. 15 (IcW. superphosphate), 4.38; and No. 8 (basic 
slag), 4.15 sheep per annum. 

As a comparison of the quantity of superphosphate test Table 9 shows the 
results from ISOlbs., 901bs., and 45lbs. dressings compared with no manure:— 


Table 9. —Superphoaphaie Quantity Test on Subterranean Clover and Wimmera 
JR ye Grass, Kyhyholite, 1028-35. 


Plot. 


Super- 

No. 6 ISOlbs. (371bH. phos. acid) ... 
No. 4 OOlbs. (ISilbs. phos. acid) ... 
No. 6 461b8. (Ojfbs. phos. acid) .... 
No. 9 No manure. 


Sheep 

Cametl 

pt*r 

Acre. 

Increase 
o^ ei 

no 

Manure. 

Annual 
Cost of 
Fer¬ 
tiliser 
per 
Acre. 

1 

Annual 
Cost ot 
Fei- 
tihser 
per 
Sheep. 

Value 
of in- 
1 creased 
Ora7ing 
at 15s. 

per 

Shc^p. 

Profit 

Acn' 

l>er 

Annum 
due to 
Fer¬ 
tiliser. 

% 

0 

O 

i A. d. 

1 

fl. 

#. e/ 

d. 

5 32 

4-25 

8 7 

2 0 

63 9 

55 2 

4-8.3 

3 76 

1 6 

1 2 

56 5 

51 11 

3-27 

2-20 

2 6 

1 2 

33 0 

30 6 

1-07 

— 

— 

—. 

*” 



These results are the average annual returns over seven consecutive seasons, and 
indicate the values to be obtained from the use of Superphosphate on a sown pas¬ 
ture of Subterranean Clover and Wimmera Eye Grass, combined with systematic 
rotational grazing. For this grazing the fertilised plots have been fed off monthly 
in rotation with approximately 16 sheep per acre, whilst the unfertilised plot was 
grazed monthly with approximately three sheep per acre. The table shows that 
when sheep are valued at 15s. each per annum the increased return per acre per 
annum due to the fertiliser has been 55s. 2d. from the ISOlbs. dressing, 51s. lid. 
from the 901bs. dressing, and only 30s. 6d. from the 451bs. application. Hence it 
appears that the OOlbs. annual application is very suitable and economical under 
local conditions. 

Referring further to Table 8 the averages for 10 seasons show that lime and 
superphosphate are the most productive of the fertilisers tried. The two com¬ 
bined have given the greatest yield, whilst superphosphate on its own has yielded 
almost as well in quantity of feed. lime has an advantage, however, in producing 
quicker early feed, and more during the colder months of the year. 

Table 10 shows the comparison of Lime, Gypsum and Basic Slag with that of 
Superphosphate only. 
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Table 10.— Lime, Gypsum^, and Basic Slag Test on Subterranean Clover and 
Wimmera Bye Grass, Kyhyholite, !1928-35. 


Plot. 

Fertiliser. 

Sheep 
carried 
per Acre. 

1 

Increase 
over no 
Manure. 

Cost of 
Fertiliser 
per Acre. 

Cost of 
Fertiliser 
per Sheep. 

"Value of 
increased 
grazing at 
158. per 
Sheep. 

Profit per 
acre 

per annum 
due to 
Fertiliser. 

7 

Lime & Super. . 

6*24 

417 

s. d, 

10 6 

s. d. 

2 0 

s. d. 

62 7 

d. 

52 1 

3 

Gypsum & Super. 

4-83 

3-76 

10 6 

2 10 

56 5 

45 11 

8 

BasicSlag . 

415 

308 

8 8 

2 11 

46 2 

37 6 

4 

Superphosphate 

4-83 

3-76 

4 6 

1 2 

56 5 

51 U 

9 

No Manure .... 

107 

— 

— 


— 

— 


These results show that althoug:h Lime and Superphosphate toprcyther provide 
more feed, the increase apparently due to lime, just covers cost of lime, there being* 
practically no greater profit than that received from Superphosphate used on its 
own. The only possible advantages at present shown from the use of Lime are the 
quicker early autumn and winter growths, and a slightly higher proportion of 
grass to clover in the pasture. 


The result from Gj^psum, so far, shows no greater return in quantity of fee3 
than from Superphosphate only. Also that received from Basic Slag or Ephos 
Phosphate (citrate soluble phosphatic fertilisers) has not been as great as the 
quantity of grazing provided by Superphosphate, and shows only a profit of 37s. 
6d. per acre, compared with 51s. lid from Superphosphate, and 62s. Id. from 
Lime and Superphosphate. 


Table 11 .—Acid Soluble Phosphate Fertiliser Test on Subterranean Clover and 
Wimmera Bye Grass, Kybybolite, 1928-35. 



Fertiliser. 

(Island 

Phosphate.) 


Increase 
over no 
Manure. 

Fertiliser Applied every Five Years. 

Plot. 

Sheep, 
cani^ 
per Acre. 

Cost of 
Fertiliser 
per Acre. 

Cost of 
Fertiliser 
per Sheep. 

Value of 
increased 
grazing at 
15s. per 
Sheep. 

Profit 
per Acre 
per annum 
due to 
Fertiliser. 

10 

4941bH. (37lb8. 



tf. d. 

(L 

^f. d. 

1 s. d. 

1] 

Ph. Ae. p. a.). 
2471bs. (ISilbs. 

3 16 

209 

4 2 

2 0 

31 4 

27 2 

14 

Ph. Ac. p. a.) 
mibs. (91IbB. 

3-48 

2-41 

2 1 

0 10 

36 2 

34 1 

_9 

Ph. Ac. p. a.) 

2 67 

1*60 

1 1 

0 8 

24 0 

22 11 

No Manure .... 

107 

— 

— 





Table 11 compares the results secured from applications of acid soluble 
phosphatic fertiliser, applied every five years, at rates equivalent in phos¬ 
phoric acid content to annual applications of ISOlbs., 901bs., and 451bs. of 45 
per cent. Superphosphate. These results so far show advantage to the medium 
appbcation of 2471bs. 82 per cent. Island Phosphate per acre every five years^ 
Imt the returns show only 61 per cent, of the profit secured from similar quanti¬ 
ties of water soluble phosphate, as givcm in Table 9. 




^6 jmmiL 193 $. 


TiBLfe 12.— PotMh FertUiaer Teat -on Subtarranean Clover cmd Wimmera Bye 

Graaa, Kyhyholite, 1928-35. 


Plot. 

Fertiliser. 

Sheep 
carried 
per Acre. 

Increase 
over no 
Manure. 

. ... . . .....1 

Cost of 
Fertiliser 
per Acre. 

Cost of 
Fertiliser 
per Sheep. 

Value of 
increased 
grazing at 
15s. per 
Sheep. 

Profit per 
per annum 
due to 
Fertiliser. 





s. d. 

s. d. 

s, d. 

a. d. 

13 

Island Phosphate 








and Potash .. 

3*86 

2-79 

9 8 

3 6 

41 10 

32 2 

10 

Island Phosphate 

316 

209 

4 2 

2 0 

31 4 

27 2 

12 

Potash. 

214 

107 

5 6 

5 2 

16 1 

10 7 

9 

No Manure .... 

1*07 

— 

— 

— 


— 


This table compares the results secured from potash fertiliser on its own, and 
in conjunction with acid soluble phosphatic fertiliser, and indicates a profit of 
10s. 7d. over no manure, and 5s. over acid soluble phosphate. These differences 
are small, and show no great need for this type of fertiliser at the present stage 
of development. 



Natural virgin unimproved pasture at Kybybollte. Carrying capacity. 0.69 
abeep per acre per annum. 

The values in these four tables have lioen calculated from the following manure 
prices, plus cost of application, and the sheep value used has been 15s. per annum. 


Per Ton. 
£ s. d. 

Superphosphate. 5 0 0 

Island Phosphate. 410 0 

Basic Slag. 70 0 

I/ime. 2 0 0 

Gypsum. 200 

Potash. 15 0 0 


With reference to the variety of growths now appearing on these plots, monthly 
estimations have been taken throughout the growing periods of the last two seasons 
by reading six indiscriminate quadrat sections on each plot. Table 13 
shows the avera^ per centage of annual grasses, Subterranean Clover, Cape 
Weed, Thistles, &‘c., on the various series of fertilised plots* taken during the seven 
numths of growing pasture of both seasons. 
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S 
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Check 
no Manure 
Plot. 

1933. 1934. 

% % 

14-77 9-86 

79-40 71-03 

trace trace 

trace 0-07 

1-41 1-54 

4-41 17-60 

Average all 
Phosphate 
Plots. 

1933. 1934. 

% % 

40-81 44-68 

54-48 48-98 

1-14 0-63 

1-17 0-27 

1-49 0-81 I 

0-90 4-63 

1 

Potash 

1 Plot. 

1933. 1934. 

% ?/o 

30-59 28-61 

61-18 60-74 

trace trace 

trace trace 

4-56 1-97 

3-67 8-67 

SP 

go-.ggoM.icis j 

m 

« ^ S 5 M S 2 
go-gjg6.46- 

Lime and 
Super. 

Plot. 

. .-4 a> © uo Tjt 1 

^ CO 00 O GO t- 

gojCSl 

CC .*.9 

• 35 OO ^ t- « 1- 

sg . c® fN CD t> <N 

» g db ^ 6 

^ j 

Gypsum 
and Super. 
Plot. 

2. -S 5S o5 g S § 
2®*3fs"l®” 

j5 gS 2 ® ? 

^O'QCOf^OOO 

mmi 13 ^ 

. ® 

« 

gocj^OOO-i. i 


• ^ W CO O 00 1 

S2 13 00 CO ® ; 

§ c'^ fi3 cb 6 6 6 

Bock 

Phosphate 

Plots. 

^5,2 S3 S 8 S 2 1 

«,,.?fg2g2 ^ 

» ©''•piH UO O O O ^ 

S coco 

1 

Species. 

! 

Grasses. 

Clover (Subt.) .... 

Thistles . 

Cape Weed . 

Miscellaneous .... 
Bare Space . 
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In making the estimation of pasture plants no attempt has been made to 
separate the various species of grasses. The grasses consisted wholly of annual 
types, principally Barley Grass, with some Wimmera Rye, Silver, and Sterile 
Brome. Wiiuinera Rye was not much m evidence, providing not more than 5 per 
cent, of the pasture on the best plots. An interesting factor showm by the above 
table IS the variation in amount of grass to clover \iith the different mamirings. 
The percentage of grass is highest on the lame and Superphosphate plot with 
56.55 per cent, average for the two seasons, and next highest on Gypsum and 
Superphosphate plot, 52.77 per cent. The same pasture fertilised with Super¬ 
phosphate only has yielded 46.03 per cent, of gras-.. When fertilised with acid 
soluble phosphate the percentage of grass shows at 32.6 per cent., fertilised with 
potash onlv 29.6 per cent., fertilised with Basic Slag 36.80 per cent., whilst on un¬ 
manured pasture the percentage of grass has only been 12.32. 

The percentage of clover has been reversed, being only 33.02 per cent, of the 
pasture on the Lime and Superphosphate plot, and 75.2 per cent, of the pasture 
on the unfertilised plot. It is necessary to state that these plots werg established 
on old cultivated land, which contained a certain residue of phosphate from crop 
fertilisingb, and which has enabled the Subterranean Clover to persist on the check 
plot throughout the 11-year period. However, although it has made cover over 
the plot to the extent of 75 per cent., the clover has »^ade very little growth, and 
provided very poor feed. 

Thistles have appeared on most fertilised plots in comparatively small numbers, 
except on the Lime and Superphosphate plot, which has contained on the average 
over 5 per cent, thistles, principally of the Scotch and Slender varieties. 

Cape Weed was less consistent on the plots, and considerably less was present 
in 1934 than in 1933. The plot dressed with Basic Slag contained 4.83 per cent, 
for the two seasons, but none of the others carried any appreciable quantity. 

Miscellaneous plants were also comparatively less in 1934, and were most plen¬ 
tiful on the Lime and Superpho.sphate, and potash dressed plots. Naturally the 
proportion of bare space was greater m 1934, due to the dry, early winter and 
consequent heavy winter grazing, but nevertheless the unmanured plot had very 
much the greatest proportion with 17.5 per cent. For the two seasons, the pro¬ 
portion on this plot has been 11 per cent, bare space, whilst on the potash dressed 
plot it has been 6.17 per cent., and the average of all phosphate dressed plots 
lias been 2.76 per cent. The least bare ground has bc^ on the limed plot with 
only L5 per cent. 

Table 14.— Botanical AncHysin of Clover Pasture Fertilised with VaHous 


Quantities of Superphosphate, Kyhyholite, 1933 cmd 1934. 


Spooies. 

Plot S (ISOlbs.) 

Plot 4 (SOlbs.) 

1 Plot 6 (461b8.) 

193.3. 

1934. 

1933. 

1934. 

1933. 

1934. 

Grasses. 

Clover . 

Thistles . 

Capo Weed... 

MisoeUaneouB . 

Bare Space . 

GO 2 
01 
Trace 
25 

% 

52-6 

41-6 

L4 

Trace 

0-3 

4-3 

% 

449 

52*9 

01 

0-2 

0*9 

10 

% 

46-9 
48*1 
0-2 
Trace 
01 
_4-7 

% 

37-1 

62-2 

0-1 

0-2 

0-4 

% 

42-2 

62-2 

Trace 

Trace 

0-1 

6-6 


Table 14 shows the percentage estimated botanical composition of the 
pastures growing on the three plots dressed with varying amounts of 46 per cent. 
Superphosphate, and are most interesting in that they clearly show that the pro¬ 
portion of grass to clover is highest on the plot receiving the most Superphos¬ 
phate. For both seasons a similar diff^nce has been present, and the average 
for the annual dressing of ISOlbs. shows approximatdy 60 per cent, grass and 
46 per cent, clover, that for the 901bs. dressing shows 46 per cent, gtass^and 
50 per cent, clover, whilst that for the small dressing o£t451bs. shows grass only 
40 per cent, and clover 67 per cent. 

. (To he continued.) 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE TEMPERATE AND SUB^ 
TROPICAL CLIMATES OF THE SOUTH, 

[A Report hy the Dep^ity Director of Agrlcullure {W. J. 
Spafford) to Ilis Excellency Sir Winston Dugan, K.C.MXj., C.B., 
D.S,0,, Governor in and over the State of South Australia and 
its Dependencies in the Commonwealth of Australia, Mr. Spafford 
took a brief tour* of portions of the principal agricultural 
countries in the same clim^itic zones as the settled portions of 
Australia, in fulfilment of the appointment as Honorary Com¬ 
missioner, conferred \ipon him by His Excellency, to inquire into 
and report upon the Production and Preparation for Marketing 
of Agricultural Products, including Crops and Livestock in South 
America, South Africa, and New Zealand.] 

{(U)nihnir(l from page (iOl.) 

CHILE. 

A pe(‘iiliar-.slia])t*(l r-uniilry located along: the woN'terii .side of Soidli America, 
between the Andes and the l*acitic Ocmii. (’hile includes considerable areas of 
(Mumtry which are rainless or almost so. Piirthormoi'e, much of the country is 
of volcanic o'*igrin, and although a •-erious disturbaiico has not occurred since the bad 
earthquake of lOOH, small sliocks are fre(|nent, and the danger of big upheavals 
is ever-present. Despite these }iandi<*aps the He])ublic is a fairly important 
agjiciiltural country, and will become increasingly so as time goes on, and, as the 
climatic conditions an* (jinte similar to tbos(^ of southern Australia, when Chile 
makes agricultural jirogress she must do il along similar lines to those followed 
by Australia. 


THE COUNTRY OP CHILE. 

Jn sha])e Chile is a ver\ long, narrow strip of country bounded by the Ihicitic 
Ocean on the west and the mighty Andes on tin* east, and in all probability is the 
narrowest country in the Avorld in proportion to it^s lengtli. All hough Chile has 
a coastline of 2,800 mile.s, the extreme length of the country, in a straight line, is 
2,661 miles, with the width of the mainland varying from 46 to 228 mile.s, ami 
of an average width of about 160 miles. The northern boundary of Chile is the 
southern boundary of Peru, and the northern extremity is at 17° 21' .south latitude, 
from Avhere the country extends almost due .south to Cap** Horn, located at 
.55° 58' 40" south latitude. The countries on the eastern boundary are Holivia 
for a short distance in the north and Ai’gentina for the remainder of the way. 
Prom the north, down to .soiiu'where near the forty-.second parallel, the coastline 
is comparatively regular, but below this point is very broken and a gieat number 
of islands are located close to the shore-line. The total ai*ca of the country is 
varioii.sly computed, but the oflicial 6gure, which includes all islands, is 307,774 
square miles, or 196,975,360 acres. 

As is to be exjiected in a country with one* of its boundaries the ridge of such 
a high range of mountains as is the Andes, and that boundary only averaging 
about 100 miles from the coastline, (Oiile is a mountainous country, and only a 
relatively small proportion of it.s area is suitable for arable agriculture. It is 
not only the mountainous nature of'the country which renders so much of it 
unsuitable for cultivation, but a very large proportion of the northern end is 

*Tour made in the company of Col. C, P. Butler (** Yattalunga,’* of the Advertiser). 

F 
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rainless, or almost so. From an afjrieultural point of view the country is g'ener- 
ally divided into the deserts of the north, the arable lands of the central repjions, 

and the forest areas of the south. It is in the northern desert area where the 

huge deposits of nitrate of soda are located, and besides containing this substance 
the zone is rich in metals of several kinds. A little agriculture under irrigation 
is practised in the north of Chile, but most of the streams originating in the 
Andes are very short, the water sinking into the bare sun-baked lands of th^ 
desert. Most of the crop-growing and stock-raising activities of (^hile are carried 
out in the central zone, and in the south nearly all of the lands are still under 

forest, except near the extreme end of the country, where large numbers of sheep 

are maintaincid. 



[Kroin JiiilU'tin of ihr Pun Amrnran Union. 

A Livestock Farm, well up Ui tbe Mountains, near the Town of Los Andes. 

Although so much of Chile is high above sea level, there are rich tabMands 
and very fertile valleys in the hlUs. The illustration shows a luxuriant pasture 
on a plain, becked by the snow-capped Andes, and protected by Poplar trees, 
which are commonly grown as breakwinds in the country. 

The utilisation of the agricultural lauds of the three main regions of (Idle i^ 
set out below:— 


Utilisation of the Agricultural Lands of Chile.* 


Utilisation. 

North 

Chile. 

Central 

ChUe. 

South 

Chile. 

Whole 

Country. 

Being farmed . 

Vines and fruits. 

Woods, thickets, and natural pastures 
Unproductive. 

Acres. 

52,611 

5,681 

7a%960 

1,108,042 

Acres. 

8,265,114 

288,249 

30,162,652 

5,657,782 

Acres. 

22,971 

247 

20,758,621 

4:i7,190 

Acres. 

8,340,696 

294,177 

51,625,223 

7,2a%014 

Total Agricultural . 

Total area of Chile. 

1,870,284 

44,373,797 

21,219,029 

67,463,110 
' 183,274,000 


* Sinopsis Qeogr&fico-Estadistica de la Beptiblica de Chile. 

THE BADTFALL OF CHILE. 

One end of this long narrow country of Chile is almost rainless whilst towards 
the southern end more than SOins. of rain are received annually on the average. 
The desert area does not extend right across the northern en<l of the country, 
but runs along the coast from the boundary of Peru to a little below Antofagaste, 
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then leaves the eoast and continues down the middle of the country for somje 
150 miles or so. This dry zone is about half of the width of the country through¬ 
out the length of the zone. Between the desert area and the ridge of the Andes 
the average annual rainfall gradually gels grtmler, and in going south lieavier and 
lieavier rainfalls are recordiMl, until the southern extremity of the country is 
approached where considei’ably 1 ‘ednced ain<mnts are received. The approximate 
areas of country receiving ditferent amounts of rain are somewhat as follows:— 

Below 0.4ins. about 39,000 stiuare miles. 

Betw'een 0.4 and 4ins. .. about 66,000 ‘‘ 

“ 4 and lOins. .. about 19,000 “ 

10 and 20ins. .. about 10,000 “ 

“ 20 and 4Dins. .. about 39,000 

“ 40 and 80ins. .. about 39,000 “ 

Almve 80ins. about 96,000 “ 

Except in the zones receiving the vei-y heaviest average annual I’ainfalls most 
of the rain is received in the winter, and the summer is dry, and in many places 
there are usually but four or flve wet months in the year, and very little precipi¬ 
tation during the remaindei* of the year. 

The next table sets out the average annual rainfall and the average annual 
maximum and minimum temj)eratures for 19 recording stations fairly evenly 
spaced down the length of (Diile: - 


Temperatures ami Rainfalls of Chile, 


HocnnlinK Station. 

Province or 
'J\*i ritory. 

P(‘rlod 

of 

Jte<‘ords. 

0 

-Si, 

Longi¬ 
tude : 
West. 

insight 

above 

Sea. 

Avi'rage Annual 
T(*mp<*j*atiire. 

Ma\. j Min. 

i Av. 

; An 
! liain- 
1 fall. 

Aiifu . 

'I’aena . ... 

Years. 

ir. 

IS" 2S' 

70" 20' 

Ft. 

10 

Deg. F. 
71-2 

1 l>cg. F 

' 58-8 

In. 

*_ 

i(|Ui4|U('. 

1'ara])ac'M . 

22 

20" 12' 

70" 11' 

20 

70 7 

; 56 0 


AiitotiiffiiMta . 

.\ittofag.*ista .. 

Tt 

2:J" ;i0' 

70" 2r»' 

210 

71 0 

i 57'0 

0 2 


AntofagUblii ... 

19 

2.Y 19' 

(59- 52' 

0,008 

79-0 

I 13 9 

0 2 

Potrcrillos . 

Ataeuiiia ... . 

n 

2(P 20' 

69" 27' 

9,348 

(i2-4 

1 50-1 

3 0 

('opiapo . 

Atacama 

11 

27'^ 21' 

70" 21' 

1,240 

56-1 

70 5 

0-4 

Toi'ttifza .... 

Coquimbo .... 

22 

29" 55' 

71" 22' 

82 

63*5 

1 53 1 

4-9 

/apallar .... 

Aconcagua . 

15 

:»2" 32' 

71" 30' 

98 

64-4 

, 51-8 

14-3 

Valparaiso. 

Valparaiso .... I 

! 22 

33" 01' 

71" 38' 

134 

0(i 0 

51-3 

20 9 

SrintiuKO . 

Santiago .i 

«7 

33" 27' 

70" 42' 

1,706 

72 1 

45-5 

14-2 

F.I Tiniientr .... 

O'Higgins . j 

21 

34" 06' 

70" 22 

5,60(J 

57-4 

40-6 

41-3 

Oarranza . 

Manic . j 

22 

35" 36' 

i 72" 38' 

08 

6045 

48-2 

I 28-5 

(lontulmo . 

Mullcco . I 

22 

38" 02' 

73" 13' 

98 1 

06-9 

44-8 

740 

i*uutii Galnra . ... 

Valdivia . i 

22 

40" 01' 

73" 44' 

131 , 

56-7 

47*5 

83-9 

Piinta Corona .... 

Llanquihnc .. .. i 

20 

1 40" 47' 

73" 52' 

157 ' 

50-4 

1 460 

82*3 

Isla Guafo . 

I Chibw . 

22 

43' 34' 

74" 45' 

459 

53-1 

45-3 

42-5 

Cabo Eaper . 

Llanquihue . ... 
Magailanes . 

.5 

46" 59' 

73" 35' 

131 

520 

43-2 

70*9 

Vunta Buiigoiiess . 

22 

52" 24' 

68" 26' 

16 1 

50-4 ; 

38-8 

81 

MagallaTK's. 

Magallane.s . 

22 

53" 10' 

70" 54' 

92 1 

49*8 1 

38-1 

161 



• Below 0*1 in. 







CHILE, AN AGRICULTURAL COUNTRY. 

In the past a lot of the wealth of Chile was derived from the wonderful 
deposits of nitrate of soda and from the metals from her mines, but of rec^imt 
years so many countries have been colle<*ting and stoi’ing nitrogen tVoin the air 
that much of the value of these enormous nitrate deposits has gcuie;, and she is 
now developing her agricultural i-esources as never befoie. The extreme length 
and narrowness of the country almost certainly increases the difficulties of 
political administration but it does not hamper agricultural operations or pros¬ 
pects in any way, and Chile is blessed with fairly considerable agricultural 
potentialities. Of the population of about 4,500,000 people something between 
40 per cent, and 50 per cent, live in country districts and are directly dependent 
upon agriculture, but most rural practices are conducted in such a very primitive 
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manner that the yields from crops and pastuivs are much lower than will be the 
case when improved melliods are ado])led. IMucli of the cultivation of cropss 
grown in row's is still carried out by hand hoes; ploughing and cultivation is 
in many cases done with a, bent stick shod witlj iron, or with a one-handled 
plougli of primitive type; a pair of bullocks with yokes secured to the horn.s 
with green-hide thongs compi’ise the principal teams seen in Chile; cereals are 
cut with sickle, tramped out under the feet of horses and mules and winnowed in 
the Avind; and other primitive methods are in Vf)gue. On the other hand some 
of the larger agricultural holdings are conducted with the mo^^t modern methods, 
such as nurseries, vineyards, orchards, dairies, etc., and in some localities mix¬ 
tures of primitive and modern systems are to be seen, and particularly in the 
cooler districts of the south, where sickles are still in use for the cutting of the 
crops, but.poAver threshers, driven by tlie most modern of tractors or other 
engines, are used to thresh and clean the grain. 



Carting Beer on Horeeback in Chile. 

Where the country is very hiUy most articles are *'packed" on 
horses or donkeys for transportaUon purposes, and the carter usually 
rides on the animal as well, no matter how heavy the load. 

Although about three-liftlis of the Avhole area of Chile is mountainous there 
are still over 70,000,000 acres of land suitable for agricultural pursuits, a very 
high proportion of the agricultural land is still covered with forest growth, 
enormous quantities of water from the melting snow of the Andes is available 
for irrigation purposes, and .so the possibilities for extension of agricultura,! 
production are very great indeed. The princij)al agricultural area, known as 
the Vale of ("hile, is over 600 miles long by about GO miles Avide, and as much 
of it is blessed Avith from 40 to lOOins. of average annual rainfall, possesses deep, 
rich volcanic soils, and has good natural drainage, enormous areas of first-class 
pastures will be developed some day, and Avater is so plentiful in the lower 
rainfall portions that a great extension in fruits and vines can be anticipated 
for the future. 

The climate of Chile being in the main what is known as Mediterraneia^ 
climate, water for irrigation being really plentiful, and considerable areas of 
fertile soils with good natural drainage being available, it appears qertain that 
in the future this country will be a very important prpducer of wine, fruits, 
olive oil, nuts, dairy produce, and mutton (lambs), as well as produce fair 
quantities of cereals, legumes and maize. 
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At present the principal agricultural productions of Chile consist of wheat, 
oats, beans, ])arley, maize, vines, vegetables, pastures, and farm livestock, and 
quite a considerable proportion of the area sown to most crops is irrigated. The 
following tables give the areii of the principal crops grown, the i>i*oporiioli 
irrigated of most of the crops, and the numbers of tlie various kinds of live* 
stock maintained in the country:— 


Area of Prhieipdl drops and Proportion Jrriijaled — Chile, 1920-110.* 


Crop. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

J^arlcy. 

Hye.‘.. 

Canary seed. 

Maize (for grain).... 

Maize (for silo). 

Jieans . 

Vetches and Peas . . 

Lentils. 

Chick p(*as . 

JVitaioos. 

A'^iiios... 

Lucerne (for pasture) 
T^uecM’no (for seed) .. 
(dover (for pastun*) 
(-lover (for seed) ... 
A triplex . 


Area Sown. 


Total. 


Acres. 

1,72:1,880 
297,371 
152,108 I 
8,445 I 
708 I 
9:i,7;i:i | 
13,234 ; 
164,248 
52,008 
35,919 
M,54l 
105,289 
193,129 
2:i4,003 
4,8(t7 
2:i4,714 
11,033 
17,475 


Irrigated. 


Acres. 

373,538 

9,334 

96,2:19 

1,835 

840 

64,252 

y 

I2:i,769 
4,100 
5,664 
L:i71 ' 
36,850 I 
7;i,:i89 
y ! 
y I 
V ' 


V 


Percentage 

Irrigated. 


21-7 

31 

63*3 

21-7 

83-3 

68-5 

y 

75-4 

7-9 

1.5-8 

0-4 

35-0 

:i8-o 

? 

y 

? 

y 

? 


^ SinojJsis Oeogralieo-Estadistiea de la Itepublici do Chile. 


No'I'e.—I n translation lieetarea taken as 2.47 acres. 


Ntimher of Domesticated JAvesiock in Chile, 


Year. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Horses. 

Asses and 
Mules. 

Goats. 

1908. 

2,303,659 

4,224,266 

216,360 

516,764 

83,092 

343,810 

1913. 

2,083,997 

4,567,194 

184,222 

489,073 

64,796 

288,056 

1918. 

2,225,323 

4,434,115 

326,337 

411,437 

90,250 

451,941 

1922. 

1,995,538 

4,569,166 

263,330 

329,454 

77,396 

52.5,106 

1926. 

1,918,433 

4,093,872 

246,636 

323,581 

67,661 

357,023 

1930. 

2,387,940 

6,263,482 

331,156 

441,027 

68,869 

788,831 


* Sinopsis Gcogr^fico-Estadistica de la Repiiblica do Chile. 


EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 

Although the agricultural exports of Chile have not yet reached very con¬ 
siderable dimensions there are very few of the agricultural products suitable 
to the natural conditions which are not being exported to some extent, and now 
that agricultural production is being encouraged in the country some of the kinds 
will soon be verj’* important indeed. At present the principal items being 
G 
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exported are wine, cereals (barley and oats), legumes (beaus, peas, and lentils)^ 
onions (onions and garlic), melons (mainly sweet melon), apples, wool, meat 
(sheep), hides, and honey. The next table gives details of the principal agricul¬ 
tural exports, and the progress made since 1928:— 


The Principal Agricultural Exports of Chile* 


Product. 

1028. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

Wheat. 

Tons. 

11,583 

Tons. 

63 

Tons. 

38,947 

Tons. 

1,090 

Tons. 

39 

Barley. 

55,983 

51,059 

4.3,117 

14,545 

19,492 

Oats. 

51,346 

45,911 

58,147 

69,761 

12,468 

Bye. 

1,471 

649 

413 

177 

76 

Bmds (Kidney). 

40,065 

22,25S 

24,490 

15,098 

7,861 

Vetches and peas . 

7,758 

7,282 

6,692 

7,049 

6,374 

7,132 

Lentils. 

6,968 

6,386 

12,544 

9,743 

Chick peas . 

2,519 

2,004 

1,745 

1,973 

1,571 

Hemp seed. 

782 

17 

248 

1,026 

609 

Potatoes. 

1,669 

1,213 

797 

486 

760 

Onions. 

7,037 

6,185 

2,325 

531 

8,164 

Garlio . 

3,962 

3,465 

4,471 

2,380 

3,066 

Melons. 

7.36 

1,101 

1,727 

3,381 

3,161 

Apples. 

1,993 

3,.333 

2,869 

2,736 

4,366 

Pears. 

55 

199 

146 

— 

23 

Peaches. 

27 

58 

134 

66 

192 

Plums ... 

15 

45 

87 

2 

216 

Cherries. 

32 

57 

.53 

51 

.38 

Grapes (fresh) . 

310 

14 

87 

82 

196 

Grapes (dried) . 

188 

264 

194 

234 

269 

Nuts . 

2,138 

2,896 

1,902 

1,086 

2,228 

Clover seed. 

90 

209 

68 

1.34 

697 

Wool. 

11,883 

10,469 

8,952 

9,879 

11,179 

Meat (frozen). 

19,448 

18,745 

17,314 

12,678 

14.354 

Hides. 

6,301 

3,967 

4,388 

5,370 

7,163 

Intestines (salted). 

805 

709 

563 

491 

765 

Honey. 

1,831 

1,801 

Gallons. 

835,560 

1,563 

1,299 

2,333 

Gallons. 

1,295,800 

Wine. 

Gallons. 

1,208,460 

GaUons. 

1,267,620 

Gallons. 

1,017,280 


* Sinopsis Geogrfifico-Estadistica de la Eeptiblici dc Cliile. 

Note. —^In translation tonelada taken as 0.9842 ton, and litro as 0.22 gallon. 


WINE IN CHILE. 

The growth of vines and the manufacture of wine have been practised on an 
extensive scale in Chile ever since the original settlement of the country by the 
Spanish, and the natural conditions of much of the country are so suitable for 
wines, and the founders of the industry were so highly skilled, that Chile has 
been noted for a very long time as a producer of wines of extremely fine quality. 
Other than minerals (most metals, nitrate of soda, sulphur, &c.) the production 
of wine is the most important industry of Chile, producing as it does much 
wealth for the country, and employing a lot of labour. In 1934 the vineyards 
registered consisted of 34,594 holdings, and covered an area of 211,484 acres, and 
as most growers make their own wine considerable capital is invested in the 
industry, and the labour requirements are very great, for much of the cultivation 
work is done by hand hoes, and where teams are used they almost invariably 
consist of yokes of two bullocks only. 
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The production of wine fluctuates between 50,0()0,000galls. and 74,000,()00f!:alls. 
per year, and as the export of this article only reaches about l,5()0,000galls. a 
year, the consumption of this bevera.fi:e is fairly high in Chile. 


Production of Wine in Chile* 


Year. 1 

j 

1 Area of 
, Vineyards.t 

Wine 

Manufactured. 

Wine 

Exported. J 

i 

1906-07 . i 

1 Acres. 

i 108,606 

Gallons. 

25.376.560 

Gallons. 

1911-12 . i 

— 

43,216.360 

— 

1916-17. ; 

1.57,709 

51.529,940 

— 

1921-22 . 

— 

73,553,260 

_ 

1926-27 . 

201,256 

67,868,240 

969,411 

1930-31 . 1 

193,129 

53,322,060 

1,044,791 

1931-32 . 

190.511 

.53,044,640 i 

1,29.5,833 

1932-33 . i 

1 _ 

67.719.170t 1 

1 1.478.749 


t About 3S per cent, of vineyards arc irrigated. 

* Sinopsig Geografieo-Efiftadistiea de la Kepublica de Chile, 
t Figures supplied by Department of Agriculture. 

Note* —In translation hectarea taken as 2.47 acres, and litro as 0.22 gallon. 



Delivering Milk on Horseback in Valparaiso. 

Besides doing so muck of the heavy transport work on pack 
horses and pack donkeys, milk is delivered to consumers on horse¬ 
back in the steeper towns of Ohtie, the distributor invariably riding 
between the milk cans. 

The vineyards of Chile are located in the middle Provinces of the country, 
nearly all of them being within the boundanes of Santiago, Colehagua, Talea, 
Maule, Nuble, Concepcion and Bfo-Bio. In the northern of these Provinces the 
vines are irrigated, but in the south the rainfall is ample to promote full, luxuriant 
growth. About 38 per cent, of the total area of vineyards is irrigated, and as 
the soils have good natural drainage, and fresh water from the melting snow of 
the Andes is plentiful, water is liberally applied, even to the extent of irrigating 
the vines every 12 to 15 days throughout the period of October to April. This 
practice has been followed for a very long time, and in a really hot Mediterranean 
climate, still the texture of the soils and the quality of the water are such that 
there are no signs of a rise of excess of injurious salts. 
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Tho cultivation of most vineyards seen Avas really grood, particularly in the 
larjrer ones, and as so much of the cultivation is done by hand hoes neither odd 
corners nor sirifrle weeds are missed, and the holdinj^s have a neat and tidy 
appearance. In the irri|«:ated areas the growth made by the vines is very regular, 
but farther south many of the virmyards are irregular and some quite poor. 

Chile is in the fortunate position of being free from Phylloxera, and so retains 
the advantage of cheap establishment of vineyards, full regulaj* growth, and long 
life of the vines, and a continuance of the special qualities of well-known old- 
established brands of wine. 

About 70 per cent, of the wines are red and the remainder white, and the great 
majority r)f them are of low alcoholic content That their quality is good is gener¬ 
ally recognised and the best of them are considered by experts to be among the 



Home-Made Bullock Dray, as Commonly Used in many Country Districts 
of Chile. 

Drays to he hauled hy a pair of hullocks are general throughout Chile, M-ini 
in many places are made from timber available on the farm or in the locality. 

The wheels are a simple section of a log, and even the axles are of wood. 

Axles do not last long, and are replaced hy similar kinds as they wear out. 

highest-class wines of the world. Champagne of good quality is made in Chile, 
both by the tradifionally-correct single-bottle method, and in bulk by the most 
modem methods developed in Europe. 

Exports of wine from Chile are on the increase, the principal countries buying 
them being Belgium, Germany, Holland, the neighbouring countries in South 
America, and the United States of America. 

FBUIT-QROWINa IN CHILE. 

The growing of fruits suitable for a Mediterranean climate has always been 
important in Chile, but since the export of the fruits lias been undertaken under 
proper methods a great increase in the area planted has taken place, and it can 
be confidently expected that this country will eventually become a really prominent 
producer of certain fruits. As to be foreseen, grapes, olives, almonds, figs, apricots, 
peaches, nectarines, apples, pears, cherries, plums, and walnuts do well in some 
portion of such a country, with its climate varying from rainless, through semi- 
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arid to Mediterranean, and shadin':? into eool knnperate with heavy rainfall. At 
present j?rapes are important from an export point of view for wim*, dried j?rai>es 
and fresh grapes, and a lot of apples and walnuts are sold out of the country, and 



Ifooking on Top of Yoked Bullocks to Skow the Method of Attaching Yokes 
to Horns. 

Each yoke< Is specially made for the pair of bullbcks to which it Is to ho 
attached, the grooves to take the greenhide thongs being so placed that the yoke 
is kept off the necks of the animals when, tightly laced to the butts of the horns. 



The Primitive and Modern.—Two-Bullock Dray Brings the Crop to be 
Threshed to a Power Thresher, Driven by an Up-to-daU Tractor. 

In the cooler parts of Chile the conditions are too cool for the effective 
tramping out of ♦-h* grain from the crops, so power threshers are used, although 
most other harvesting operations are still conducted along primitive lines. 

although the exports of other kinds of fruit have not yet reached considerable 
dimensions some of all kinds is sent away, and the quantity is increasing j-eai- 


by year. 
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The Government has opened fruit-canning: schools, where suitable pupils are 
'taugfht modem methods of canning fruit. Good quality fruit is grown in the- 
country and the authorities are endeavouring to ensure that the surplus which 
already exists will be presented to prospective buyers in an attractive as well 
.'as a wholesome fonn. The canned pears and peaches tasl^ at the canning school 
were of good texture and flavour, and were excellently preserved. 


OEBBALS IN CHILE. 

Although Chile is, in a general way, a hilly to mountainous country, a fair 
•quantity of the more important cereals is grown. At one time enough wheat 
was produced to enable a handy surplus to be exported, but this has dwindled 
"to such an extent that the country is just about self-supporting with this cereal. 
The crop of barley and oats is always in excess of local i*equirements, and some- 



A Busy HArvest Scene In Chile. 

Sheaves of a ripe wheat crop have been carted to a thresher in a bullock dray, 
and many hands are required to conduct the threshing operations. 

where between 12,000 and 00,000 tons of grain of each cereal is available for 
•export, each year. A large increase in the area sown to wheat, barley, and oats 
was brought about between 1909 and 1914, but since that lime relatively little 
increase has taken plaw, as can be seen in the next table:— 


Progrens of Cereal Growing in Chile, 



Wheat. 

Oats, 

i Barley. 

Area. 

Yield. 

Area. 

Yield. 

Area. 

Yield. 


Acres. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

1909. 

a?9.800 

19,642,300 1 

46,930 

2,029.500 

83,980 

3,502,400 

1914. 

1,074,450 

18,960,300 

160,670 

5,670,500 1 

140,790 

4,865,200 

1919. 

1,195,480 

19,873,300 

64,220 

2,068,000 

125,970 

3,537,600 

1924. 

1,427,660 

24,420,000 

133,380 

1 3,641,000 

163,020 

4,756,400 

1929. 

1,724,060 

33,458,300 

296,400 

, 8.305,000 

153,140 

4,395,600 

1932. 

1,464,710 

28,684,300 

170,430 

5,654,000 

155,610 

6,344,800 

1933. 

— 

26,000,000 

— 

1 — 

— 

5,800,000 

1934. 


32,000,000 

— 

5,760,000 

— 

6,000,000 


Note.—I n translation hectarea taken as 2.47 acres, and metric quintal as 2201bs. 
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YIELDB OF THE CEBEA1.S. 

The yields received from the cereals in Chile are not comparable to those of 
.most other countries, because so much of the wheat and barley crop is irrigated, 
in the case of the former it is about 22 per cent., and of the latter as high as 
'63 per cent. For the twenty-four year period ending in 1933 the relatively high 
average yields of 17bush. 501bs. per acre for wheat, 30bush. lOlbs. per acre for 
oats and 31bush. 201bs. per acre for barley have been recoi’ded, details of which 
are to be seen below:— 


Yield per Acre of Principal Cereais in Chile* 


Year. 


’'ield per Acre. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 




Bush. 

Lbs. 

Bush. 

Lbs. 

Bush. 

Lbs. 

1909-10. 



23 

18 

21 

24 

41 

33 

1910-11 . 



18 

42 

34 

38 

38 

5 

1911-12 . 



20 

29 

38 

39 

30 

5 

1912-13. 



21 

23 

35 

25 

33 

32 

1913-14. 



16 

11 

29 

7 

34 

44 

1914-15. 



17 

40 

37 

16 

25 

49 

1915-16. 



17 

40 

31 

16 

34 

18 

1916-17. 



17 

40 

35 

7 

37 

1 

1917-18. 



17 

40 

31 

33 

23 

16 

1918-19. 



16 

38 

31 

33 

32 

2 

1919-20. 



16 

38 

32 

2 

28 

6 

1920-21 . 



18 

25 

31 

33 

33 

32 

1921-22 . 



J6 

20 

32 

37 

30 

49 

1922-2.3. 



17 

31 

27 

33 

31 

25 

1923-24 . 



18 

16 

31 

6 

32 

20 

1924-25 . 


. 

17 

4 

27 

15 

29 

19 

1925-26 . 


1 

1 18 

25 

30 

37 

33 

32 

1926-27 . 



i 

44 

' 28 

28 

27 

47 

1927-28 . 



1 16 

38 

26 

10 

1 28 

33 

1928-29 . 


1 

1 17 

13 

; 25 

32 

1 ;io 

22 

1929-30 . 



i 19 

27 

i 28 

1 

i 28 

33 

1930-31 . 



1 17 

13 

' 21 

6 

1 22 

21 

1931-32 . 



1 13 

57 

23 

32 

27 

47 

1932-33 . 



1 

49 

30 

2 

1 36 

33 

Means, 24 years .... 



(a) 17 

50 

1 

!(6) 30 

1 

10 

(c) 31 

20 


(a) About 22 per cent, irrigated. (&) About 3 per cent, irrigated, (c) About 
63 por cent, irrigated. 


* Siiiopsis Geogratico-Estadistica de la Bepdblica de Chile. 

Note. —In translation hectarca taken as 2.47 acres, and metric quintal as 220lbs. 


TYPES OF CEBEAliS OBOWN IN CHILE. 

The wheats and barleys grown in Chile are almost identical in type to those 
grown in Australia. Of wheats about 95 per cent, are white” Avlieats quite 
similar to Australian varieties, and as a matter of fact some of our well-knoivn 
kinds are prominent in Chile, notably Florence and Aiistraliana (probably 
Currawa), whilst Major and Waratali were also seen. The I’emaining 5 per cent, 
of wheat consists of red wheats similar in type to those found in Argentina. Of 
barleys, about 63 per cent, are six-rowed ‘Teed” kinds very similar to those known 
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as Cape, Maltinfr Cape, Rix-rowed, &c., in Australia, whilst the roniaining 37 per 
cent, consists mainly of Chevalier type malting: barleys, somewhat like Prior. 

Most oat crops se(*n were of the heavy-yielding European types of a white or 
almost-white colour, and as the oat crops are grown towards the south, wliere 
the rainfall is sufficiently heavy for this cereal and irrigation is unnecessary, 
there is no need for Chile to grow the Algerian type of oats so suitable for the^ 
serni-arid areas of Australia. 



Opening-XTp Furrows for Irriga.tlon in a Crop with a Single-Handled Plough 
Drawn by Two Bullocks. 

In Ohilo most of the cultivation work connected with crops, which is not done 
by hand implements, is carried out by teams of two bullocks with yokes attached 
to the animals’ horns. The principal implement seen in many parts of the 
country is a wooden plough made from a bent limb of a tree, and shod with Iron, 
the implement being almost as primitive as those used in Bible times. 

A little rye is growm in (3iile, but it is not an important crop in any W’ay, 
and it does not appear as though it will ever occupy a prominent position among 
the crops of the country. 


T If pas of Wkrat and Barlaif Harr anted in Chile in 1931-32.* 


Type of Crop. 

Total Yield. 

Percentage. 


Bushels. 

o/ 

Wheat— 



Very white . 

1,214,092 

5-7 

White. 

18,847,664 

89-2 

Rod . 

1.081,136 

51 

Barley— 

Feed. 

1,877,964 

63-3 

English Malting . 

909,446 

30-7 

Chilean Malting . 

1 179,388 

1 

6*0 


* Rinopsis GeogrdAco-Estadistica de la Beptiblica dc Chile. 
Note.—I n translation metric quintal taken as 2201b6. 
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■ HASVSSTmO CEBEA1.3 IN CHILE. 

A great deal of the harvest work eomieeted with the coUen'tioii of the cereal 
crops is still carried out in a most primitive fashion. Much of tlic crop is cut 
with the sickle when ripe, is tied into large sheaves which are stood up on their 
butts, not ill stooks as hinder-made sheaves are packed, hut each one separately. 
When dried right out they are stacked on the thresliing floor in a circular stack, 
and then a fenc (3 is erect(*d ])arallel to the edge of the stack and some few yards 
away from it. When the crop is being threslied unhaiTiessed farm animals are 
driven round and round the space hetw(‘en fence and stack and men and women 
throw sheaves of the cro]) from tlu* stack under the fei‘t of the moving animals. 
When the grain has been tramped out of the heads it is winnowed by throwing or 
brushing it into the wind. 

Power threshers are used in large numbers in the cooler j)arts of the country, 
as the crops are heavy and the ground and climate loo cool and damp for the 
c?£Cective tramping out of the grain. It is a common sight to see the ])rimitive 



Oraln Graders Mounted on Railway Cars on tlie State-Owned Railways of Chile. 

These grain graders are taken through the wheat-growing districts of the 
country grading agricultural aeeds for farmers at a low cost. Besides these, the 
Department of Agriculture of Chile has several of the same make of grain grader, 
mounted on motor lorries, to grade the seeds of farmers located some distance 
away from the railway lines. 

and modern side hy side at harvest time; crops cut with sickle, carted to 
thresher in a Jiome-made hullock-dray with woinlen axles, drawn by two oxen, 
and the tlu’eshiiig done by an up-to-date tliresher dri\eii by a powerful motor 
tractor. 

Binders are used to cut the cereal crops on some farats but their use is by 
no means general in the country. It will probably be some time before tn^ 
modem methods are utilised to the full, because there is a large rural population 
in Chile which at present gets its living by farm work, and until many of the 
persons can be absorbed in other jobs, full advantage cannot be taken of modern 
farm machinery. 

ENOOURAGINa CEREAL GBOWINa. 

The Government is doing everything possible to encourage fanners to improve 
their crop-growing practices, and is particularly interesting itself in the improve¬ 
ment of cereal growing. Besides opening up cereal breeding and crop selection 
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stations^ well equipped and ade<juately staffed, from Avhieh to distribute better 
quality seed, the Department of Agriculture sends grain grading madhines^ 
throughout the agricultural districts, and grades the farmers^ seed at a very 
low cost. Enclosed railway cars have been equipped with ‘Tetkus” grain-grading 
machines, and three of these tour all of the cereal growing districts served by 
railways, while seven similar plants have been fixed to motor lorries to help grain 
growers located some distance away from the railway lines. Farmers have taken 
very kindly to the scheme and officials are looking forward to a noticeable im¬ 
provement in the (;ereal crops as the result of this work. 

VEGETABLES IN CHILE. 

Enormous quantities of vegetables are grow'n in Chile, and market gardeners 
are quite expert at their calling. Kidney beans are the staple diet of the populace, 
and as large quantities are exported as well, the area planted with this crop is 
considerable indeed, and as a matter of fact almost everywhere in Chile where 
crops are grown beans appear very prominently. About three-quarters of the 
area sown is irrigated, but in those southern distiicts, where frosts admit of the 
crop, sufficient rain is received to mature heavy crops of beans. A large assort¬ 
ment of varieties is grown, all of which are good human foodstuffs. Besides beans, 
peas and lentils are produced in large quantities, both for local consumption and 
for export, and although a fair proportion of the area sown to lentils is irrigated, 
nearly all of the peas are grown where the rainfall is sufficient. Onions arc used 
in large quantities in the country and a good export ti*ade to <he United States 
of America is being worked up with onions and garlic. Of recent years sweet 
melons have been grown most successfully, and as well as the great quantity con¬ 
sumed locally, exports, mainly to the Ignited Stat(*s of America, have reached 
thousands of tons a year. Considering that the potato is indigenous to Chile, 
it is to be expected that large quantities would b(» produced in the country, and 
for local consumption it is so, but the amount exported is not very great. The 
tubers offered for sale in the markets were wry small indeed, and< not of the 
quality of the onions and melons, which was very high. Chillies, or Capsicums 
from which cayenne pepper is made, are consumed in enormous quantities, both 
green and ripe, and the quality of those exposed for sale was invariably good. 

OTHER CROPS. 

Although practically all crops suitable for the conditions are grown in Chile, 
few others tlian tJiose already mentioned have yet reached a prominent position. 
Of the others, maize has been an important crop for a very long time, as maize 
grain is one of the principal foods of certain sections of the people, and a fairly 
considerable area is sown for green i'oi’age and silage each year. All told, over 
100,000 acres are sown yearly, and most of it is produced with artificial irrigation. 
Hemp growing is becoming popular in the country, and under irrigation it does 
well in the conditions. Quite a fair amount of hemp seed is exported each year. 
Strawberries, which are indigenous to southern Chile, are grown to some extent, but 
do not appear to be nearly so popular, in this their natural habitat, as they are in 
some countries which have adopted them as a fruit. Ked clover does particularly 
well in portions of the country, and appears as if it will become increasingly 
important as the forest growth is removed from the volcanic soils in the heavy- 
rainfall districts of the south. 

IRRIGATION IMPORTANT IN CHILE. 

It is estimated that about 3,000,000 acres are farmed with the aid of irrigation 
by private people, and that about another 1,000,000 acres, which are under 
Government schemes of some kind, are also artificially watered. To Australians 
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these figures are immense and give some idea how very important irrigation is 
to Chile, but judged by the enormous quantity of perfectly fresh water from 
the melting snow of the Andes which finds its way to the sea ini almost 
countless small streams, as well as in a few fair-sized rivers, there are very great 
possibilities of expansion of irrigation farming. Portions of most valleys in the 
area which extends a couple of hundreds of miles north and south of Valparaiso, 
are growing crops with irrigation, the water being conveyed in open earth channels 
contoured to take the water wherever it will run. A large assortment of crops is 
raised with the help of water, the principal ones being vines, fruits of several 
kinds, beans, lucerne, maize, barley, x)otatoes, and vegetables of most kinds. Near 
the city of Santiago, included amongst the vegetables, are large areas of Globe 
artichokes on quite a number of holdings, and some gardens appear to grow little 
if anything other than this crop. Much of the land in this relatively low-rainfall 



stock Horses, showing Typical South American Saddles. 

The saddles consist of a framework on which are packed three or four sheep* 
skins, kept in position hy a siucingle. These saddles are veritable leg-spreaders, 
but for country stockmen provide useful beds when spread out after unharnessing 
the horses. 

area consists of free-working soils of high fertility resting on coarse water-worn 
gravels, and so has good natural drainage, but on the other hand, because of the 
looseness, requires frequent and liberal waterings. Most of the irrigation settle¬ 
ments are fairly old, still there is no evidence of an excessive rise of injurious 
salts, the water being so fresh and the natural drainage of the soils so good that 
this trouble, so common in hot, semi-arid climates, does not operate. In some 
localities red clover is gro>^ui as well as lucerne, and numbers of farmers prefer 
the clover to the lucerne, both on returns and on tlie quality of the feed. 

WEEDS SEEN IN CHILE. 

The weeds seen along the roadsides, on farms, and in gardens are identical with 
those commonly found in southern Australia, and their presence is a true indica¬ 
tion .of the similarity of the climates of the two countries. In the southern dis¬ 
tricts, where the rainfall is heavy, the Blackberry (Rahtts fruticosus) is extremely 
bad, growing so strongly in some localities that it is competing with the natural 
forest. Bathurst Burr or Horse Bun* {Xanthium spinosum), which is indigenous 
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to the country, and Bindweed {Convolvulus arvensis) are two troublesome weeds 
in several localities. Of weeds well known in Australia the following were seen 
in great quantities:—Wild Oats {Arena fatua), Barley Grass {Hordeum 
murinum), Sea Barley {Hordeum maritimum), Fennel {Foeniculum vulga^e). 
Rooted (^at’s-ear {HiipochoerU radicata). Chicory {CieJwrinm intyhus)^ Wild 



A Flock of Pure-Bred Corrledale Sheep at ‘ *Chacabuco/* in Chile. 

Corriedale sheep are doing well in parts of Chile, and fairly 
large numbers of high-cSass anlnuUs of the breed have been imported 
from New Zealand into the country in recent years. 

Artichoke {Cynara cardtmculus), Saffron Thistle {Cnrthamus lamUas), Variegated 
Thistle {Silybum marianum), and Docks {Hum.es s])j).), wJiilst lesser quantities 
of Water-couch Grass {Paspalum distichum). Purslane {Portulaca oleracea)* 
Petty Spurge {Euphorbia peplus), Wild Turnip (Rapistrum ruyosum)^ and 
Buchan Weed {Brassica adpressa), were encountered in several localities. There 



^ [From Bulletin of the Pujun, American Unfotii. 

.r Typical of the District of Magallanes, in the South 

of ChUe. 

of Chile are maintoined in the MagaUanes district, 
and from this part of the country about 60 per cent, of the wool is produced, 
as well as nearly all ^e carcasses of mutton and lamb which are eocported 
overseas. 


was a noticeable absence of leguminous plants amongst the weeds, the only one 
noticed at all in the drier parts of the country, and that in gardens only, was 
Ring Island Melilot {Melilotus indica). In the southern caid of Chile where the 
rainfall is heavy, Bed Clover, White Clover, and Cocksfoot are behaving as strong- 
growing weeds, as they do in parts of New Zealand. 
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SHEEP IN CHILE. 

There are al)<)ul 6.500,000 sheep in Chile, of ^\’!hich number about 40 per cent, 
are maintained in the Maj^allanes district to the south of the country. Very 
few Merino sheep are kept, but lonj^-woolled breeds like Lincolns and Romney 
Marsh are prominent, and Con-iedales have been imported in large numbers of 
recent years from New Zealand. Sheep breeders in C^hile had just commenced 
to take a serious interest in Hocks of Merinos, but the imposition of the embargo 
on the exportation of stud Merinos from Australia reduced the chances of the 
breeders making rapid progress in the improvement of the local sheep of the 
breed. Some of the country of (Hiile is ideally suited for Merinos, having Mediter¬ 
ranean climate, being of a hilly nature, and possessing red-coloured, heavy- 
textured soils of high fertility. 

The census of 1930 disclosed that the 4,600,000 sheep shorn that year produced 
*J6,680,000Ibs. of avooI, and of this quantity about 60 per cent, came from 
Magallanes, at the extreme south of (Oiile. l^ractically all of this avooI is of 
coarse texture, and not compaiable to that from Merino sheep. 

CATTLE IN CHILE. 

Although it is fieely stated that Chile is a good cattle-producing country she 
does not breed sullieient animals to supply her own beef requirements, and impor- 



Oattle Held Beady for Sale in a Pen in the CaUle Sale Yarda at 
Temuco, Chile. 

Papers with printed numbers on them are stuck ou the top of the 
hindquarters of each boast before sale, which does away with the job 
of m akin g the with paiut or tar after they are sold. The square 

papers can be seen on several of the cattle in the illustration. 

tations from over the border are necessary. Considering the natural conditions 
obtaining in the country this is to be expected, and when strong-growing pastures 
are developed it will probably prove more economic to keep cattle for the produc¬ 
tion of millr rather than for beef, arid to continue to import meat from the neigh¬ 
bouring countries where the conditions are so highly favourable for beef cattle. 

There are about 2,500,000 head of cattle in the country, which is only a slight 
increase in numbers during the past 25 years or so, and of these the animals kept 
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for dairying purposes are largely of the Friesian breed, whilst the beef cattle aro 
mixtures of various kinds, a high proportion appearing as though more suitable as 
work oxen than as producers of quality beef. 

A convenient and rapid meUiod of selling bullocks one at a time is practised 
in Temuco, a fair-sized country town in the south of Chile, and is rendered pos¬ 
sible by the arrangement of the selling yards. Cattle buyers sit in a rectangular 
pavilion with seats banked steeply one above the other, at the front of which are 
located two selling yards, each being half the width of the pavilion, and are 
rounded and in shape somewhat like a quarter of a circle. At each of the front 
comers of the pavilion is an ahetioneer’s box, the ground plan of the pavilion, 
sale pens, and auctioneer’s boxes being as follows:— 



Or^ound Plan, 

op 

SaiUe Salei^ard. a.1 Tenuieo, 

Not to Scoio, 
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A beast is brought into one sale pen and the auctioneer overlooking that pen 
calls for bids, and whilst selling that animal another is brought into the other 
sale pen. As soon as the first animal is sold the other aiictioncr commences selling 
the beast in his yard, and this goes on alternately. Tn each sale pen is stationed 
a cattle drafter on horseback, and the horses used are very expert in helping to 
keep the animals towards the buyers. The mucky job of branding the cattle 
with tar or paint after sale is eliminated at this saleyard, for paper numbers are 
stuck on the top of the hindquarters of all beasts some time before they arc 
oifered for sale. This has the added advantage of giving prospective buyers the 
certainty of knowing the animals when they cojiie into the pen for sale after hav¬ 
ing leisurely inspected them befort*hand. The papers carrying the numb«»rs are 
about 5in. square and the figures about 2in. in height. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS IN CHILE. 

The census of 1929-30 showed that there wore 2S2,415 milking cows in Chile, 
and that during the year 00,454,020galls. of milk were produced. t)f manu¬ 
factured dairy products 3,442 tons of butter and 2,458 tons of cheese are recorded 



A Oomar of a Modem and Up-to-Date Milking Shed at lioe Andes. 

Although much of the agriculture of the country is conducted on 
primitive lines, some of the properties are most efficiently managed. 
The sheen of the floor of the shed illustrated, with the piping frame¬ 
work and flttings, swivel hails, and cement concrete feeding troughs, 
show modernity of eauipment and effideney of management. 
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for that year in Sinopsis GeograiicO'Estadistica de la Republica de Chile. Since 
that time conniderable progress appears to have been made, and this largely 
because of the extension of large dairies, conducted by private individuals and 
syndicates on the most modern and hygienic lines. Although so much of the 
dairying of C7hile is practised on very primitive lines some edicieritly conducted 
dairies were seen, and one in particular (Baburizzn and Pt.crinovic’s dairy farm 
at Los Andes) Avould be hard to fault, and especially the elTorl to keep down 
contamination of the milk in the milking shed. On arrival in (no shed the whole 
of the hindquarters of each cow is washed and scrubbed with a bnisli from a line 
in front of the udder and over the back, including the hips, particular attention 
being given to udder and tail. When the last cow in the milking shed was 
washed, and not before, the milk girls, dressed in snow-white ovoimUs, were 
allowed to commence milking, and throughout the period of milking youths 
patrolled the shed removing the droppings of animals as soon as evacuated. 

A considerable change in the methods now followed in dairying by those con¬ 
ducting the busiii€»ss on a small scale ^viU be neeessary before Chile can become 
an important dairying country, but the possibilities for the development of 
luxuriant pastures in districts with mild climate are so great that eventually cheese, 
butter, casein, and other dairy products must be of great value in this Pepid)lic. 

Other than a few crossbred animals practically all cows maintained on dairy 
farms are of the Friesian bre(^d, and some exceptionally good animals are to be 
found in Chile. Breeders of Friosians keep up the standard of their Iicrds by 
frequently importing bulls from Germany and the ITnited States of America, some 
herdmasters preferring the stronger and more beefy Dutch type to the finer-boned 
more highly*strung American Friesians. Few high-production lierds cfin l)e heard 
of in (^hile, because it is a common practice to rear the calves on the cows, and 
so only a proportion of the milk produced by the cows is extracted by human 
beings. 


SUMMARY OF IMPRESSIONS GAINED IN CHILE. 

1. Chile is a long nan’ow country, being 2,661 miles in length, averages about 
100 miles in width, and has a coastline of 2,800 miles. 

2. About three-fifths of Chile is of a mountainous nature. 

3. A large proportion of the north end of Chile is rainless or almost so, but the 
rainfall becomes gradually heavier and heavier towards the south, until over 
120in. per annum are received in some localities. 

4. In most parts of Chile where rain does fall, Mediterranean climate ib* 
experienced, and the bulk of the rain falls in the winter. 

6. Rural practices are still very primitive in many districts of Chile, but on 
some of the larger holdings modem and thoroughly up-to-date methods are in use. 

6. Although about three-fifths of the country is mountainous, there are still 
over 70,000,000 acres of land suitable for agricultural pursuits. 

7. Possessed with Mediterranean climate, plenty of irrigation water, and con¬ 
siderable areas of fertile land, it appears certain that Chile will eventually be 
an important producer of wine, fruit, olive oil, nuts, dairy produce, and sheep, 
as well as raise fair quantities of cereals, legumes, and maize. 

8. The principal agricultural items being exported at present are wine, cereals, 
legumes, onions, melons, apples, wool, and meat. 

9. For a very long time, Chile has been noted as a producer of wines of 
extremely fine quality. 

10. There are nearly 35,000 registered vinegrowers in Chile, and the area planted 
with vines is 211,484 acres. 

11. The production of wine fiuetuates between 50,000,00galls. and 74,000,000galls. 
per year, and exports reach l,500,000galls. a year. 
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12. About 38 per ceut. of the vines grown in (Jhilc* are irrigated. 

13. Since the export of fruitvS has been undertaken under proper methods a 
great increase in the area planted to fruit trees has taken place. 

14. About 63 per cent, of the barley crop, and 22 per cent, of the wheal crop 
are irrigated. 

15. The wheats and barleys grown in Chile are similar in type to those grown 
in Australia, but the oats are of European type. 

16. A fair quantity of oats and barley is exported each year from Chile. 

17. Most of the cereal crops are cut with the sickle, and a good deal of 
them are threshed by tramping with livestock, and then winnowed in the wind. 

18. The Government sends grain-grading plants around the country districts to 
grade seed for farmers. 

19. Enormous quantities of vegetables are grown and consumed in Chile. Beans 
are a staple diet of the poyiulaee, and large quantities of peas, lentils, onions, 
melons, and chillies are also eaten. 

20. Maize has been an important crop of the country for years, and the grain 
fonns one of the principal foods for certain sections of the community. 

21. Red clover does ]>articularly well in portions of the country, and is likely 
to become more important in the future. 

22. Irrigation is practised on a considerable scale in Chile,^and the possibilities 
of extending this type of agriculture appear to be very great. 

23. Most of the weeds commonly known in southern Australia are prevalent in 
Chile, and their presence is an indication of the similarity of the climate in the 
two countries. 

24. There are about 6,500,000 sheep in Chile, mostly of the long-woolled breeds, 
siKih as Lincoln and Romney Marsh, but Corriedales are gradually becoming 
prominent. 

25. Chile possoss(»s about 2,500,000 head of cattle, but has to import meat from 
across the border. 

26. Except on some of the large holdings, most of the dairying of the country 
is conducted on primitive lines. 

27. Other than for the presence of a few crossbred animals, practically all of 
the cows used for dairying purposes are Friesians. 


FARMERS’ DAY AT KTBTBOLITE, 


Farmers* Bay, which is held annually at the Kyhybolite Experimental Farm, still 
attracts a large number of visitors from all parts of the South-East and the Western 
Districts of Victoria. This year’s gathering, which took place on 13th November, was 
attended by approximately 800 to 400 farmers and graziers. Included amongst the 
visitors were the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. A. F. Blesing, M.L.C.), Messrs. 
Petherick, Hunt, Crosby, Connor, Dennison, and Dunks, M’s.P., P. J. Baily and S. 
Shepherd (Members of the Advisory Board of Agriculture), Professor A J. Perkins 
(Director of Agriculture), Dr. A. E. V, Richardson (Director Waite Institute), and 
ofSicers of the staff of the Department of Agriculture. 

Under the guidance of the Manager of the Farm (Mr. L. J. Cook), the visitors 
Inspected the various experimental plots*, and Itsctures were given by Dr, Richardson, 
Mf^ssrs. H. B. Barlow, R. 0. Scott, and C. McKenna, B.V.Sc. 

The Minister presented Mr. Shepherd with a Life Membership Certificate of the 
Agricultural Bureau. 
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VITAMINS AND OTHER FACTORS IN THE 
FEEDING OF BIRDS. 

[By KiKiAR \V. pRiTfTT4RD^ Dip. Econ., A^ricultiira] Botniiist and Sml Analyst.] 

There are six or s<*ven vitamins at present known, but tlus followinj^ three are 
of gfreat importance:— 

1. Vitamin A, which keeps the eyes healthy. 

2. Vitamin B, which is required to maintain a healthy nervous system. 

3. Vitamm C, which prevents scurvy. 

Taking the commoner bird foods:— 

(1) Most seeds contain a little of Vitamin A, and are specially rich in 

Vitamin B. 

(2) Green leaves of all kinds contain all three vitamins, as does also milk, if 

the cows receive some greenfeed. 

(3) Fresh meat contains a small amount of all three, suet and beef fat some 

of Vitamin A, but none of the others, vrhile liver is rich in all of Ihein. 

The marrow of bones is also said to be rich in some of them. 

(4) Of food for honey birds, white sugar and honey contain none, and brown 

sugar and treacle a little. 

Seeds are by far the most important item of food for cage birds, for these are 
packed full of pure, concentrated, easily digested material, ready for the nourish¬ 
ment of the young plant, and equally suitable for the nourishment of birds and 
animals. But there is one important point about seeds which is often overlooked. 
It is that they should be fresh. The most highly nourishing part of the seed, 
especially from the point of view of vitamins, is the germ, the minute embryonic 
stem, root, and leaves, from Avhich the young plant shoots. This germ is alive, 
though dormant, and in it is contained a small amount of Vitamm A. 

But the germ only lives for a limited time, usually from five to 10 years, and 
after that, or,even a year or two before, the seed is dead, and not fit for the 
nourishment of either birds or human beings. When dead, the seed l)egins to decay, 
mould fungi gain an entrance, the vitamins vanish, and ilu* seed gradually becomes 
musty, and unpalatable, and in the end actually dangerous. 

This is a point which needs careful w'atching, as some bird seed on the market 
is simply seed which was intended for sowing, but has been kept till it is too old 
to germinate, and is then thrown on the market as cheap bird seed. It can be 
truthfully said, that seed which is not fit to put into the ground to produce a crop 
is not fit food for man, animal, or bird. 

To obtain an estimate of the real quality of the bird seed on the South Aus¬ 
tralian market, samples of seeds as they come in from overseas have been subjected 
to germination tests in the Seed Testing Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture. Following are some of the results, each figure representing a 
different sample:— 

Germination of Imported Seeds. 

Per cent. 

Hemp (from Japan and Manchuria) . 90, 82, 81, 78, 77, 75, 75, 52, 39, 16, 

14, 6, 5, 0. 

Canary (from Turkey). 99. 

Millet (from Japan and Manchuria) . 100, 99, 92, 91, 88, 86, 83. 

Sunflower (from South Africa) .... 92, 92, 90, 82. 

Rape.r. 77 (from Japan), 22 (from New 

Zealand). 

Turnip (from New Zealand). 54, 28, 27. 

Maw (from South Africa) . 52. 

Niger (from South Africa). 96. 

No canary seed has been imported into South Australia from overseas for about 
three years. 
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All the lower results in this list showed much fungus growth, whereas the good 
samples were practically free from it. The poor quality of rape and turnip seed 
from New Zealand is very noticeable, because it is probably seed for sowing, which 
has become too old to pass the test. 

From these results it will be seen that bird seed varies very considerably in 
quality, even when it is first imported, and it is certainly not likely to improve by 
keeping. 

The next division is greenfeed, and this is the most important of all from the 
point of view of vitamins. Green leaves, both of herbs and grasses, contain all 
three of them. Greenfeed should be supplied fresh every day, because one of the 
vitamins is destroyed by drying, and besides, if left lying in the cage for any time, 
it will ferment, and thus become a dangerous poison, especially to birds which 
have lived in captivity for only a few generktions. 

Almost any kind of green grass, including millet and mai/A», will answer the 
purpose, and also such succulent herbaceous plants as kale, ra])e, cabbage, lettuce, 
silver beet, spinach, New Zealand spinach, clovers, peas, lucerne, and tree lucerne. 
There are also a few poisonous we(‘ds, which should be carefully avoided. Thti 
worst of these is j)erhaps the Petty Spurge, a very fresh green succulent deceiver, 
with almost circular leaves, and minute yellow flowers. It is found in almost every 
suburban garden, and fre(|uently grows among grasses and clovers and other green 
stuff. It can be identified by breaking the stem sharply across, when a milky 
.juic(* will exude. This jiuc<‘ is a strong caustic poison. It will cure warts at one 
application, and will raise blist<*rs on the bands in weeding, if it is at all plentiful. 
It should be avoided like poison. There are other species of spurge, with the 
saiiH* general appearance, Imt larger, and the same milky juice, which are all 
])oisonous, but not so plentiful. Also all kinds of liliaceous plants, such as irises, 
daffodils, amarylis, watsoiiias, ixias, cannas, &e., should be avoided. They are all 
more or less injurious, though not so virulent as the spurges. 

Next, we come to mixtures, of which I understand a certain amount is commonly 
used. Th(* first and most important point from the ])oint of view’ of vitamins is 
that, where wdieai flour is an ingredient, it should be fresh, coarse ground whole¬ 
meal, and not the devitalised residue, w^hieh the housewife so much delights in for 
the production of her beautiful light fluffy spones. Wholemeal contains roughly 
three times as much lime, fixe times as much phosphates, and four times as much 
iron ns white flour, and also a large amount of Vitamin B, of wdiich white flour 
contains none at all. Jt has been proved that pigeons fed on white flour die 
quicker than if actually fasting. The .same remarks apply to the majority of 
biscuits. 

Also, the w'holemeal should be freshly ground, if it is to represent adequately 
the whole wheat grain. All wheat contains a small amount of oil packed closely 
round the germ which begins to go rancid after about six wrecks. 

For honey birds, honey itself wmuld seem to be the natural food. But it must he 
remembered that the nectar of the flowers is considerably changed in the honey 
sack of the bee, and during storage in the hive, being converted largely into fruit 
sugars. Nectar itself is almost pure eatie sugar with the addition of some mineral 
salts, and probably some vitamins. Ordinary Avliite sugar is loo highly purified 
for the sake of appearance. So probably brown sugar would answer the piii’pose 
best. Honey is worth experimenting wdth, as it is at least pure, easily digested, 
and contains all the mineral salts of nectar. 

The feeding of honey birds must, I should think, be rather a difficult problem, 
for most of them eat a large number of insects to balance up their diet. Nectar 
is wholly carbohydrate, and insects wholly protein and fat, so with the two com-' 
bined, it is possible to get n. balanced diet. It must, however, be difficult to provide 
live insects. And I can only suggest for trial, a mixture of brown sugar, 4ozs., 
and milk one pint, or brow’ii sugar 4o/s., and raw egg (yolk and white) flozs., both 
diluted with water to the proper consistency. This would give a well balanced diet, 
and one easily digested by organs not accustomed to starchy foods. A small amount 
of fruits in season would complete the vitccmin supply, and whole milk powder 
with a little dried or fresh orange juice, could be substituted for the fresh milk. 
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In regard to carnivorous birds, or those which live entirely on insects, the 
vitamin supply is really the most difficult problem. But with a fair supply of 
liver, and if possible, some bone marrow, the situation should be fairly secure. A 
little fresh whole milk should complete the security- Milk is the chief of what are 
called “the safety foods’^ in regard to vitamins. 

Finally, as to practical methods of dealing with the food supply of birds, 
illustrated below is a home-made seed germinator. It consists of a porridge plate, 
a saucer, and some pieces of soft cloth or blotting paper. First, the narrow strip 
is folded round the saucer as shown; the saucer is then placed bottom upAvards in 
the pon'idge plate, and water is added until the saucer is nearly covered. Then 
one of the squares is evenly moistened with water, and placed on the rim of the 
porridge plate, and i)ressed in the middle till it also touches the saucer. One 
hundred seeds are then arranged on the square, and covered with the second 



square, and the whole is y)ut aiA'ay in a cupboard which, if possible, should be well 
lighted. From five to 14 days are required for the* final result, according to the 
variety of seed. 

It is thus a simple matter to test all kinds of bird seeds for freshness, as well 
as for general qualities, such as the presence of shrivelled, old, and diseased seed. 
And it should surely be worth while, especially where seeds are bought in bulk. 
Seeds for soAving are required to gwe a germination of not less than that set out 
in the table below. The standard for bird seed should be nearly, if not quite, as high. 


Germination Standards for Seeds. 


Barley. 

Per cent. 
. 80 

Niger. 

Per cent, 
. 80 , 

Canary. 

. 65 

Oats. 

. 80 

Hemp. 

. 65 

Panicum. 

. 70 

Linseed. 

. 65 

Peas. 

. 75 

Maize. 

. 80 

Rape. 

. 70 

Maw. 

. 80 

Sunflower. 

. 65 

Millett. 

. 75 

Turnip. 

. 70 

Mustard. 

. 60 

Wheat. 

. 80 


To summarise in a feAv words, the question of vitamins in the feeding of birds 
resolves itself into the following points:—^First, making sure that all seeds are 
fresh and properly matured; second, a daily supply of fresh greenfeed; and third, 
for insect-eating birds a fair amount of fresh milk, and for carnivorous birds of 
fresh liver. * 
























This BETTER tractor fuel 
is BRITISH 

Am Britain is Anstralia*s best enstomer it is 
fidr enmigh to sn^^ that Anstralian primary 
prodneers should use a British* Anstralian 
tractorfhdU And by nsing''COJt’'Power Kerosene 
yonll work more acres per gallon and gain 
smoother, tconble-free mnning. 

AwMilahlM in convenient 24-gaUm drum*. 
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THE PREPARATION OF EXPORT FRUIT. 


[By E. W. Rbvell, Fruit Inspector.] 

During the past three or four export seasons, considerable improvement has 
occurred in the general appearance and get up of our export fruit. Attractive 
labels are being employed, and the standard case is now used almost exclusively; 
in so far as external appearance is concerned, exporters are submitting a good 
article, but there is undoubtedly still room for further improvement in preparation 
of the pack. 

Every year an appreciable quantity of fruit is rejected by inspectors on account 
of well known defects such as—^Blaek Spot, excessive hail-marks. Codling Moth, 
over-maturity, slack pack, bruising, &c., &c. Many such rejections could be avoided 
if the growers concerned would fully acquaint themselves with the requirements 
of the regulations, and then endeavour at all times to prepare a pack which is 
superior to that required by the regulations. 

The necessity for careful picking has been stressed innumerable times, and yet 
many growei*s still pick fruit into unsuitable receptacles, and dump it from case 
to case with no api)reeiation of the damage they are doing. Bruising which can 
be traced back to the orchard is considerable, and is a frequent cause of shipside 
rejection. Even during packing operations much bruising may occur, and care 

should be exercised not to rush fruit so quickly thi’ough the grader that it is 

bruised in the process. Several lines of excellent (Iranny Smiths were rejected 

last season for bruising—some of the individual apples in these lines showed up to 

14 separate small bruises*-and the trouble was occasioni'd by rushed grading. 

Strict and continuous supervision should be gi\'on to packers in order to ensure 
that fruit is not roughly handled at any stage. Individual apples or pears should 
be plticrd in position in the case wdth tlie absolute minimum of ‘‘thumping,’’ and 
cases wdiich have boon packed loo high should uot be lidded in that rendition on 
account of the bruising which may be so incurred. Whenever fruit does not 
approximate to the right height in the case, bruising or a slack pack will result, 
and it is always desirable to repack when fruit comes eitlu'r too high or too low. 

A large quantity of fruit is rejected everv year for false* labelling, and care 
should be taken that the particulars as to variety, si/e, &c., are branded correctly. 

Corrugated cardboard, which is now used extensively in packing apples and 
pears, constitutes an excellent cover for pupating Codling grubs, and it is important 
that packed fniit be stored on clean floors, that Codling rejects should be kept 
right away from the packed cases, and generally, every care exercised to ensure 
that the grubs do not get into the eases after the fruit is packed. Last season, 
one sTibrnitted line of fruit showed heavy infestation of cardboard, one sheet alone 
containing over 60 grubs. Naturally, this fruit w^as rejected. 

During transport of fruit to the wbarfside, especial attention should be given 
to stowage on motor lorries; do not stack eases on the bulge; do not load so that 
eases overhang the sides of the truck, and above all, do not walk upon the cases.* 

The Stevedoring Companies who have the responsibility of loading our fruit 
on overseas beats have gone to much expense in providing special gear to prevent 
fruit from being damag^ or braised whilst being load^. Walking boards are 
placed over the eaSes stowed in the ship’s hold, and inmiediate action is taken by 
inspectors against any wharf worker for rough handling the fruit in any way. 
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Power and Equipment 

- - - for Every Farm 

You will not get the best results by using a first-rate 
tractc» ond second-rate implements. International 
Harvester provides o lull range of tractors and 
implements for the most effective work on any 
property. 


MeCORMICK-OEEBING WD-40 
DIESEL TBACTOK 

1b tho WD-40 triple-power traetor. 
BleCormiek-Deerinq enghieera give the 
farmer the beet he ever had la 
MeCormick-Deering tractor quality—^plus 
Diesel power that will cut the heart 
out of his fuel bills. Engine starts 
easUy on petrol, switches outomatic- 
ally to low-cost Diesel fuel operation. 



International Disc Cultivating Plough 


McCORMlCK-DEERTNG STUMP-JUMP 
MOULDBOARD PLOUGHS 

These ploughs are built in 5 and 7- 
furrow sises ond can be adjusted to 
cut 8, 7 or 8-inch furrows. The Jump 
beams or standards ore one-piece high- 
quolity steel with feet forged on the 
ends of the beams. These Roughs ore 
supplied with short, medium, or long 
steel mouldboards, fitted with steel 
shores. For operation with tractor, a 
special power-lift attocduneat can be 
supplied at extra cost. 



Inlcmational Stump-Jump Scarifier 



McCormick-Deering WD-40 Tractor 


INTERNATIONAL 
DISC CULTIVATING PLOUGHS 

The International single-jump disc cul¬ 
tivating plough is made in 6, 8, 10 and 
12-furrow sises, equipped with 22-inch 
discs spaced 91 inches aport. A good 
plough for summer fallowing and ordi¬ 
nary ploughing. Width of cut can be 
varied from 5} to 7 inches. This plough 
can be equipped for operation with 
horses or tractor. 



McCormichDeering Stump-Jump 
Mouldboard Plough 


INTERNATIONAL STUMP-JUMP 
SCARIHERS 

Made in 5, 7, 9 and ll-ft. sises, the 
International stump-jump scarifier has 
many serviceable features. It hos ample 
clearance, is easy to operate-—direct 
and positive in action. A splendid im¬ 
plement for cultivating follow lond. 
Can be equipped for use with horses 
or tractor. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 

ClNCORPONATSO IN VICTORIA? 

113-114 NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE 


s 
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It i6 most disheartening that, despite these preeautions against rough ha ndling 
during loading of ves^^els, Imek dnveis, and even orcliardists who have grown and 
packed the fruity are occasionally seen walking over cases during unloading from 
a lorry. It should be pointed out lhat anyone at all who walks over packed fruit, 
or roughly handles it in any way, is committing an offence under the Prevention 
of InjUTv to P'lnit Act, and is liable to incur penalties pro\ided for in that Act. 

SOME IMPOETANT POINTS. 

1. Wiic tie all cases on the side and not on the bulge 

2 Keep the tie wir^^ clos*' up to the cleats. 

3. Do not nail lids on a Hat surface; place battens beneath the case. 

4. Stencil or label cases with a iru( description of variety, grade, and count or 

size. 

o. From orchard to ship, handle fruit with the greatest of caie. 

6. Do not walk or sit on packed cases. 

7. Ann at the correct packing height; either tight oi slack packing results, 

ultimately, in bruised fruit 

8. Stack boxes on their sides, and not on the bulge. 

9. Do not incur the expense of packing and delivering at the shipside fruit 

wliich will not comply with export regulations. 


TOBACCO GROWING IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[By R. E. C. Giles (Tobacco Instiuctor).] 

The production of tobacco seedlings in South Australia has been facilitated 
during the present season by the adoption of the Benzol method, advocated by 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. Prospects for the further 
development of the tobacco growing industry in the State are much brighter. 



F. Kuhl’s Ssperimentel Plots of Enairowsii snd White Stem Orinoco, at Fonola 

The accompanying photograph was taken during December, 1935, on the 
plantation of Messrs. Johnson Bros, of Comaum, South-East. The seedlings were 
grown by the Benzol method and have made remarkable growth since transplanting 
fiom the frames. 

Tho variety is Spotted Gum and the land was dressed with 3-8-3 tobacco fertiliser. 
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This photograph of tobticco after five weeks in the field was taken on the 
property of Messrs. F. Kuhl & Sons, of Penola, after the seedlings had been 
transplanted from the seedbeds. 



Spotted Gun Tobacco Plants grown by Benzol metbod at Johnson Bros.’, Cosnanin. 

This is typical of the countr 3 ' in the South-East which is producing* good, blight 
cigarette leaf. The soil is of a sandy^ nature, overlying a clay subsoil, which holds 
the moisture well. 

With freedom from the Downy Mildew or Blue Mould disease, tobacco-growing 
should soon be a fii-mly established industry in this area. 


FOR 29 YEARS 

“CATERPILLAR” Tractors have 
been built with Tracks. 

In South Australia 1,133 ** Caterpillars ” 
have been sold. ASK ANY OWNER! 

THERE IS ONLY ONE “ CATERPILLAR.” 

Sole Agenti for South Australia and Broken Hill— 

THE S.A. TRACTOR COMPANY, 

231-9 Flinders Street, Adelaide. 

e.P.a Bos 8MB. 






















bfATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

[A. W. Bowdjen, Government Statist.] 
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OBOHABD, VINEYABD, AND MISCELI.ANEOTTS CHOP BTATISTIOS, 1934-85. 
[Figures in parentheses refer to previous season.] 


L Orchards. 

1. A<yreage, 29,167 acres (28,899 acres); increase, 268 acres. Ti ees of bearing age, 
25,841 acres (25,640 acres). Approximately 800 acres grubbed, mostly in Counties 
Adelaide, 460 acres; Hamley, 140 acres; Stanley, 25 acres; Albert, 35 acres; and 
Frome, 30 acres. New planting, 1,070 acres, was an encouraging feature, chiefly in 
Counties Adeljiide, 800 acres; Hamley, 45 acres; Light, 50 acres; and Hindmarsh, 50 
acres. 

2. Production, —Generally speaking the crops were a little lighter than the previous 

year, due mainly to hail and frosts in the Murray areas and dry winter conditions 
during 1934:—(a) Apples, 800,7ri8busli. (1,002,124bu8h.), a decrease of 201,356bush. 
(b) Oranges (calendar year 1934), 638,314bush. (582,602bu8h.) ; increase, 55,712bush., 
surpassed the record established the previous year. Lemons, 47,761bush. (49,028bu8h.). 
Other citrus, 6,398bush. (5,275bush.). (o) Pears, 175,966bu8h. (211,458bush.), decrease 
of 35,492bu8h. (li) Apricots, 359,816bush. (396,993bush.), a decrease of 37,177busli. 
below the record of the previous year. (e) Plums and prunes, 190,.'h5.5biish. 
(150,539buBh.), being 6,760bu8h. more than the previous record of 183,605l)usli. in 
1927-28. (/) Peaches, 146,41 Ibush. (147,17.5buHh.). 

Details for other fruits are shomi in accompanying tabic. 

II. Vineyards. 

1. Acreage, —53,361 acres (52,880 acres); increase, 481 acres. Vines of bearing 
age, 51,220 acres (51,042 acres). About 650 acres grubbed or died out, chiefly in 
Counties Stanley, 60 acres; Light, 210 acres; Adelaide, 175 acres; River Murray 
districts, 110 acres; but this was more than counterbalanced by now plantings—^about 
1,130 acres—chiefly in Counties I-ight, 120 acres; Hamley, 380 acres; Adelaide, 370 
acres; Albert, 80 acres; and Stanley, 60 acres. 

Th<» acreage was described as follows:—^For winemaking, 33,159 acres ^32,451 acres); 
drying, 19,847 acres (20,065 acres), and table, 355 acres (364 anres). 

2. Total Grape Yield, 147,680 tons (130,889 tons); increase, 16,791 tons. Average 
per acre of bearing age, 2.88 tons (2.56 tons). For winemaking, 70,836 tons 
(54,865 tons); drying, 76,198 tons (75,329 tons), and table, 646 tons (695 tons). 

3. Wme Made, 13,200,000galls. (10,032,012galls.); increase, 3,167,988galls.; and 
2,101,084galls. above the average of the previous five seasons, 11,098,916galls. Wine 
figures are subject to revision. 


TRAVEL SERVICE. 

A OomnuHiwwiai Bailiiti Bank paw took dtapnaai ot all tin monqr woiilai Uiat 
nnaH^ tmiHt tiM tnv^. 

lloBagr eaa ba ttanatarad to any point, and wUhdnnni or dopoilM at anyono of 
tho Bank*! ^000 B r aneliia and Afanolw without ooit. 

Bnamt On irtmoit ooufonltnoe and adaty hy traToIBng^ not with a dangennsly 
largaamonnt of nwnay in yonr poekn^ M with hut yonr paaoHbook to aae yon fluonidi. 

(OMmatteA bf Ihs CommoawMlfh Hofcnuiiiiil.) 
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III. DiUID JTEUITh. 

1. CwmutSf 18.'J,173cwts. (160,3o6cwt8.); increase, 24,817cwts., exceeding previous 
record of l«4,145cwts. in 1928-29 by 21,028cwtB. 

2. Sultanas, 212,514(*i\ts. (195,n9ewts.) ; increase 17,39.'5cwtB., established 
a record, the pievious boat being 2U0,S72ewts. in 1932 33. Other ruisLns, 32,165cwts. 
(54,484ewts ); deereas*.*, 22,.J19cwtB. 

3. Other Dned Frmtit. —Aprivots, 20,095cwtfl. (20,623cwts.); plums and prunes, 
ll,423cwtb. (.S,286ewt8.); peaches, pears, apples, &e., 9,361cwts. (12,341ewts.). 

IV. Miscellankoits. 

Maiktd gardens, 1,994 acres (2,105 acres). Pumpkins and melons, 308 acres (310 
acres); 1,767 tuna (1,819 tons). Tomatoes, 56C acres (485 acres); 184,067bu8h, 
(170,292buHh.). Potatoes, 4,604 acros (5,824 acres); 19,377 tons (19,501 tons). 
Onions, 397 acics (417 aeies); 2,993 tons (3,008 tons). Other root crops, 578 acres 
(584 acres); 3,244 tons (3,216 tons). Nurseries, 165 acres (168 acres). 

V. Oversea Exports. 

The value of the total oversea exports of the products of vineyards and oichards 
for the yeai 1934 35 was £1,523,371 (£1,772,080); decrease, £248,709, the principal 
items being dried fruits, £656,944 (£822,782); wine, £731,081 (£702,392); apples, 
£85,269 (£183.732). Ooniplete details of interstate exports arc not available, but 
annually about £600,000 of wnne and brandy are exported to the other States. 

EGGS IN SHELL AND EGG PULP EXPORTS. 

The grand total exports for each of the years 1930-31 to 1934 35 weic, respectively, 
£156,632, £236,095, £342,915, £358,056, and £360,540. For the last year, 1934-35, exports 
constituted a record, and showed an increase of £2,484 over the previous year, 1933-34, 
and £203,908 over the year 1930-31. 

The grand total exports of eggs in shell and in pulp in terms of eggs in shell is 
estimated to have been 3,000,000<loz. for 1930-31, 5,200,000doz. for 1931 32, 

7,300,000dos!. for 1932-33, 7,900,000doz. for 1933-34, and S, 00 (), 000 do; 5 . for 1934-35. 

Oompared with the previous year there was an increase expoit of 246,332doz, eggs 
in shell to overseas countries and of 38,150doz. to the other States. There were 
decreases of 121,0001bs. of egg pulp exported to overseas eonntries and 116 , 0311136 . 
to the other States. Practically the whole of the eggs in shell and in pulp to oversea 
countries is shipped to the United Kingdom, vrhilo New South Wales and Victoria are 
the heaviest buyers amongst the States of the Commonwealth. 

The following are the details for 1934-35 and 1933-34:— 


State. 

lEggsii 

1 SheU. 

Egg 

Pulp. 

Total 

Value. 

New South Wales (ex B.H.). 

Broken HUl . 

Victoria. 

Western Australia. 

Other States. 

Total interstate 1984-35 . 

1033-34 . 

Overseas (direct) 1934-35 .. 

1938-34 . 

Grand total 1934-35 .... 

1933*34 .... 

Increase . 

Doz. 

790,699 

287,943 

108,837 

229,461 

4,860 

£ 

30,473 

12,806 

3,723 

12,600 

233 


£ 

39,521 

497 

38,343 

1,860 

3,726 

£ 

69,994 

13,302 

42,066 

14,460 

3,959 

1,421,800 

1,383,690 

99,834 

96,192 

2,697,487 

2,773,918 

83,947 

76,998 

143,781 

132,710 

4,429,318 

4,182,986 

214,141 

219,721 

83,000 

204,000 

2,618 

9,629 

216,799 

229,849 

9,861,118 

9,966,636 

273,979 

279,873 

2,740.487 

2,977,918 

86;969 

82,183 

360,940 

398,096 

884,482 

-1,898 

-237,031 

4,882 

2,484 
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PAPERS READ AT CONFERENCES. 


MUBBAT LANDB WEST BBANOHES, ALAWOONA, 

1st OCTOBER, 1935. 

SILAOE AND SIDEUNES. 

[Q, Angus Thomson (Alawoona).] 

Mallee farmerB will be subject to considerable anxiety at frequent intervals because 
of the Mallee ^8 contrary climatic conditions. 

If Mallee farmers are to run more sheep, the conservation of fodder is necessary, so 
that the sheep may not suffer lin long dry spells. When wheat and sheep fail, one 
strives to eke out a living from sidelines. Chaff or cocky-chaff and grain are not the 
best foodstuffs to make for better products from cows. 

Silage is suggested as a conserved fodder (not that hay is not to be considered). 
There are two* practical ways of making silage in these districts, either by stacking or 
by placing in a pit; 25< yards long, 6 yards wide and 6 feet deep. The ends (are sloped 
to permit the driving of a light trolley right through it, thus consolidating the greenstuff 
as it is placed in the pit. It is tilled several layers above the excavation, and then when 
it has subsided sufficiently, it is covered with earth to the depth of 2 or 3 feet. When 
the pit is being constructed the earth from the excavation is placed along the two sides 
of the pit, and is thus handy for covering when filled with a scoop. Cutting the crop 
green does not take so much out of the soil as the growing of matured wheats^ or other 
cereals grown for hay. 

Wheat grows the best of other cereals in the Miallee areas. Therefore, probably a 
Macaroni wheat would be the best to plant for silage, or perhaps Bye. 

A Macaroni wheat is suggested because of its hardiness and virile growth. Tlie purpose 
of making ensilage is to preserve as much as possible of the properties of greenfeed. 

If the process is carried out by stacking, tlie stack must be well weighted, to compress 
the material and thus exclude air as much as possible. The Department of Agriculture 
can provide literature which deals with the technical details comprehensively. Silage 
will keep for a good many years, and should the Mallee experience at any time phenomenal 
years, it would be wise for settlers to lay up a store for the lean years that might 
uome. Hay will not keep for long and its properties decline more readily than ensilage. 
Ensilage makes for more and better milk and butter. When there is no green picking 
10 be had this naturally reacts favourably on pig production. It would pay if more 
attention were given to the poultry on many holdings. Qutite a few people are able 
to boast of a few more coins in their pockets than the other fellows because they have 
given more care to their fowls. A Lucerne patch should be established by the homestead 
to augment the barnyard diet, and then eggs worth grading may be produced. 

OHANaEE EOONOMIO VALUE OF MALLEE LAKE. 

[T. Bruce Flint (Alawoona).] 

At present and during the past few years, there has been much adverse criticism of 
the MaUee. Its economic value to the farmers, and to the State has been questioned 
and one must admit much of the criticism is justified. 

The financial position of the farmer is nothing less than deplorable; the state of 
his plant is almost as bad. There are few portions of the earth which have not some 
economic value. The first essential is to discover the true economic value, and the 
second to discover if it is likely to be profitable to develop this. 

Agriculturally speaking, rainfall is the principal factor as to the value of any land. 
In Australia there are thousands of square miles of country with a precipitation of 
under 6 inches. This country has, and still is producing great wealth, and where it 
has foiled, mueh of the fOilure can be traced to faults such as overstocking. 
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If country of such low rainfall as this is producing wealth, surely the Mallee land— 
the worst of which has an annual precipitatioiL of beitweeii 10 inches and 12 inches—can 
prfHluce something more than tlie annual deficits of public and private funds, and the 
hopelessly despondent attitude so noticeable today among the wheatgrowers of the 
Malice. The trouble can be traced not so much to tlie failure to find the true economic 
value of the Mallee, as to tlie failure to realise that the value now lies in a different 
direction. The mere fact that it has at least two values should prove it is not the value¬ 
less country so many people like to assert. Until 1916, the only economic value the Mallee 
had was wheat growing. The hnancdal position of ftarmers generally and the improved 
state of the farms prove it w}as a true value up to that time. That is no longer the 
case, and tlie present difficulties are largely tlie fault of farmers. Banks and Boards 
to realise that*^the economic value has altered. Wheat growing, owing to low prices and 
high costs, is no longer profitable, and it remains for those who have to live in the 
Mallee to discover and exploit the changed conditions. Wheat growing should now 
take its proj^^er position—^that of a sideline-—at least until such time as prices improve 
considerably. 

At the moment sheep appear the only profitable way of working the Mallee—either 
wool or lambs, or both. Unfortunately, the limited size of the holdings prevents sufficient 
numbers being carried to provide a decent income without overstocking. The change¬ 
over cannot be successful unless farmers, Banks, and Ghyveriimentg all do their share. 
The farmer’s share is to forget the past and realise that the Mallee must for some 
years, at any rate, be treated as a grazing proposition, and to plan his farming 
operations with the one aim of carrying as many sheep as is consistent with safety. 

The Bank’s work is to provide finance for the change-over. The Government’s is for 
legislation to reduce rents to the level of grazing leases, and to increase the size of 
the holdings to those who are most likely to make a success of the change-over. 

rodder Oonaervation. 

On the single farm, the aim must always be to conserve fodder and improve pastures. 
Oonservation of fodder idiould comprise the maximum of hay, oats, and ensilage. If 
fallow is sown to (jjats, therei should be no difdoulty^in a normal season of cutting one 
ton per acre of hay, and the material for ensilage can be obtained by beginning the 
cutting season somewhat earlier. 

Most of my land is now sown to Wimmera Bye Grass, and it is proving a profitable 
investment. The Department of Agriculture advocates various other grazing plants, 
such as Luceine, Evening Primrose, etc. The policy should be, to fallow well 300 acres, 
and sow to oats and perhaps barley and rye. 

Keep fallowing with a plough where necessary and cultivator where possible. All 
that is necessary is to break up the ground. This will promote the growth of the 
Wimrntra Bye Grass, provide fair feed during the winter, and leave the soil in a 
condition suitable for the sowing of oats to be used for grazing. If all land on the 
farm is treated in this way every 4 years, the maximum grazing will be obtained. This 
can be considerably improved by further subdivision and by growing Lucerne. 

Suitable as is this method of work, the average holding is not large enough to provide 
a decent living by grazing. It is necessary to have about 3,000 acres, all of which 
will, iu due conrse be sown with super and cereals for grazing. The difficulty of 
increasing the size of the holdings is realised, but for general principles it is better to 
have one prosperous farmer than three impecunious ones. It is a matter for the Govern¬ 
ment and the Banks to arrange, but in doing so it must be borne in mind that the 
tronsition from wheat growing to grazing must also include reduction in rent. Charges 
which wen* alwnyp high e\’en for wheat growing, will be impossible under grazing 
conditions. The farmers have lost, and as soon as Banks and €h>vemments are prepared 
to realise they also must' loee something, conditions wiB improve. Most farmers realise 
that the reduced yields are not all due to the lack of rain, ihie fertility of the soil 
has been reduced by too much wheat growing and too little grazing. 
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If the methods indicated be carried on for the remaining period of low prices, the 
fertility of the soil will have been restored. Should wheat prices by then bo more 
remunerative, the farmer can revert to the production of cereals. With the increased 
size of holdings, there should be no difficulty in the future of maintaining soil fertility, 
providing adequate dressings of super are applied both to the crops for grass and 
grazing. 


EYRE’S PENINSULA (EASTERN), AT YEELANNA, 

16th OCTOBER, 1935. 

PBEPABma BEESWAX FOB COMB FOUNDATIONS. 

[B. Schultz, Koppio.l 

Wax is sweated by the bees into tiny bits like scurf, then kneaded into combs or 
whatever is needed by the bees. It is said that the bees eat 20lbs. of honey to sweat 
11b. of wax. To prepare wax from the capping knife to the mill first keep it clean. 
Put the capp'ings into clean vessels. Keep all weather away from it, especially rain. 
When the honey season is over, melt up the wax, add a little water and melt in a vat 
of water. When the wax is melted <lip off and strain into a receiver which will hold 
the lot which is melted. Cover up and allow to cool slowly. Cooling may take three 
days. It will then be ready for the mill, and it will be piime wax. If the wax is 
melted a number of times to get it clean, it loses its texture and is poor stuff for comb 
foundation. Dirty black wax can be cleaned with vinegar or sulphuric acid, but it is 
a poor i)roduct. A lot of wax is used in the Telegraph Department, and wax cleaned 
in this way is useless for this job as the acid interferes with electricity. Dark wax 
can be used in many ways; added to a little turps it makes a good floor polish. Wax, 
lamp black, and turps mixed properly make a splendid boot or harness polish. Many 
housewives use beeswax to polish their irons; they maintain that it keeps4he iron clean 
and makes it work more smoothly. 


CAN A PBOFIT OVEB EXPENDITX7EE BE OBTAINED IN GBOWINO FEED, 
ESPEOIAIiLY FOR THE PRODUCTION OF WOOL WITH THE PRICE 
AT Is. FEB LB? 

[J. Carter, Koppio.] 

There ture two aspects to this query, the storing of fodder for use during times of 
extreme scarcity, when it would be folly to let sheep seriously decline in condition, 
and the supplementing of natural pastures, even when quite good. It is to the latter 
aspect that my query is directed. Assuming, for the sake of demonstration, that a farm 
would carry ^ sheep to the acre on the area available for grazing reasonably well, on 
a fair average season, cutting, say lOlbs. of wool per head, what increase in production 
could be obtained by growing fodder crops, or by top-dressing the natuml pasture 
for them? 

Keeping sheep reasonably welP’, 1 would define as keeping them only in such 
condition that no break appeared in the wool. The increase in production could be in 
either one of two ways—^more wool on the same number of sheep, or approximately the 
same amount of wool per head on an increased number of sheep—^the latter way, in my 
opinion, being the more practicable. 

My experience has been that top-dressing the natural pastures with 901b8. of super 
per acre, will increase the quantity of food by 50 per cent, from the first application 
as well as improving the quality of it. Assuming that the 50 per cent, increase in feed, 
produced a like increase in wool, and with judicious management (it is a reasonable 
inference that it would), there would be a loss incurred on the undertaking. With super 
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at £4 10«. a ton on the farm, a 901b. dressing would cost 3s. 9d. per acre, amd a 50 per 
cent, increase in wool on the i sheep cutting lOIbs. would be worth Ss. 3d., thus diowing 
a loss of Is. 6d. per acre. 

On better graeing land, however, the result would be considerablj better. Where 
the untreated natural pasture will carry one sheep to the aiore, the 60 per cent, increase 
due to top-dressing would show a profit of 9d. per aero, and to carry the comparison 
still further, two sheep to the acre country would sow a profit of 5 b. 8d. per acre. 
Probably one sheep to the acre would represent the carrying capacity of the greater 
area worked by members of this branch, and for that reason, 1 am taking that as 
standard. To obtain a profit of 9d. per acre for the carting and spreading of the super, 
does not impress me as being a remunerative return for the money and labour expended. 
An alternative to the tox^dressing would be to crop 75 acres, preferably in two or more 
paddocks, with oats, or barley or both which would cost just the same as top-dressing 


260 acres of grass, made up as follows:— 

Ploughing at 58. per acre.£18 15s. Od. 

Oombining at 2s. per acre. 7 10s. Od. 

I bushel seed at Is. 9d. 6 lls. 3d. 

OOlbs. super. 14 Is* 3d. 


Total.£46 178. 6d. 


The crop could be grazed in rotation with the grass paddocks until about the middle 
of September, and then left to mature, and used in the autumn when the supply of food 
was least plentiful. The disadvantage of the cropping, as compared with the top- 
dressing, would be in the later start in coming into use, but this could be largely 
overcome by fallowing the required area, 4and thus being able to get the crop started 
with (ho fiMt good rain. 

Probably on^ working, a cultivation m the spring time, would be the only extra one 
required, and at 28. per acre that would reduce the area cropiied, for the same expendi¬ 
ture, to 70 acres. 

Whether tho benefit from the cropping alternative would equal that from the top- 
dressing is for your consideration, and probably a combination of the two would be 
more nearlv ideal. 


TBEE OUIiTOBE OK THE FABM. 

[J. H. ViGAR, Mount Hope.] 

With few exceptions, our country distiicts are lacking in ornamental trees. The word 
ornamental embraces all trees which are likely to grow in our country districts. Many of 
our best trees aio palatable to stock and rabbits, protecting them with a good fence and 
netting is money and lalmur wisely spent. Farmers in the wheat belt should be more 
alive to the advantages of tree culture, as districts above the 20 inch rainfall average, 
are generally better off in the way of beautiful trees, natural to their locality, so the 
lack of tree culture there, is not so noticeable. In our lower isdnfall districtsf, many 
of the farmers are too drastic in the destruction of timber such as the rnallee and 
native pine. More forethought should be used, thus preventing drift, a menace which 
is causing ruin to a vast area of this State. 

Our noble redgum will have pride of place in wheat belt districts. This tree, thougn 
not generally reckoned to be a native of many districts, will do reasonably well in 
many more localities than is generally supposed. You will have noticed that the red 
gum is to be found growing practically all over Australia, in what one may term 
favoured positions, sudi as along water courses, edges of swamps, or in some low-lying 
place, where water has lodged at some time. The reason why the redgum is growing 
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in these seemingly favoured positions is that a certain temperature is required to 
germinate the seed, and the young trees have started to grow from seed at the water's 
edge, in October, and have become established in favoured positions. It will do w^ll 
in many more localities, other than its natural haunt. Wliere the rodgum does not find 
conditions favourable, the sugar gum will often do faiil> well. It is a native of this 
State, and I believe the Southern Flinders Ilange is its natuial haunt. Some vciy lino 
specimens are to be seen in the Melrose district. The sugar gum is a veiy po])ulai tree, 
and 1 venture to say it has taken pride of place in tree culture by the farming 
community, but it should not bo planted in districts where the redgum i\ould do as 
well. The Tuart gum of Wostein Australia is doing much to beautify many districts 
where no other variety of gum tiee will thrive, such as our exposed coastal districts 
of a limestone nature and low rainfall. Live8to«*k and rabbits arc very fond of it, so 
it must be protected. The native pine should receive more attention, and will do well 
all through the wheat belt, and outside of ^'Goyder's line." Although young tioes of 
this variety are not supxdied by the Woods and Forests Department they are often 
easily raised from seed, where the parent tree is protected. As a rule they transplaiit 
snecessfully, if moved when young. Huge areas of this valuable timber tree have 
been destroyed in this State, and nothing is being done to leplaee it. The native junc 
will grow where the imported pine will die; therefore many of our districts with a low 
rainfall should be beautified by its culture. Most of the imported pines appear to do 
better m the higher rainfall distv cts, but the Norfolk Island pine is a good tree for 
ma^y localities where the others will not thrive, and will do well in exposed coastiil 
situations of a limestone nature. The sheoak is a tree which is quickly dying out, and 
more should be done to fence off certain areas to preserve it. The tree comes naturally 
from seed if protected, is a valuable fodder, and the continuance of its growth should 
be practised. Although not generally reckoned among the ornamental trees, the almond 
should be always given attention when tree planting is in jirogress. I have yet to find 
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the district in the wheat belt where this tree is not growing. All over the State it bears 
evidence of early settlement, it is a beautiful tree, and revenue-bearing. Therefore it 
should never be neglected. The Carob tree, although not much noticed, is a hardy tree, 
and some good specimens are to be seen in the northern areas, and also on the West 
Coast. There are many other imported trees which are hardy and will thrive in varied 
localities. The wild peach is a very valuable fruit tree, and will thrive in all districts 
under the 18in. rainfall. Just where my own homestead is situated, fruit trees will not 
grow successfully, other than the fig tree, and grape vinos, the latter being in sheltered 
positions, but I have some very fine specimens of the wild peach growing from seed in 
a plantation of sheoaks, native pine, and Tuart gums. Much improvement of the fruit 
could be attained by selection, and 1 would like to see our fruit experts give attention 
to this tieo with tliat object in view. The average person does not see much sense in 
doing woirk if he is not likely to receive monetary advontage. In all districts there 
are odd people who take a pleasure in beautifying their homesteads by planting trees. 
I want to see many others moved with the same incentive, and not to confine operations 
to the homesteads, but to extend to the paddocks and puldic roads. In conclusion, 
let us take warning of the drift menace in our own State anti other parts of the world. 
The United States of America is having a bittei experience of thoughtlessness, and 
a high tree planting drive is in progrees. Natural conditions had been <iestroved, 
and nothing was done to replace them by bettor conditions. I^et us take ^Yamlng. 

(Mr. Vigar suggested that, as a (^entenaiy gesture, a meeting of each Bureau m every 
year be set aside for a discussion on tree cultuie. A resolution to that effect was passed 
at the iccent Congress.) 

THE PBOBLEM OF BOIL EROSION. 

fA. Doles (Yeelanna) ] 

This subject has been given considerable publicity, but it is of such impoitame that 
fuithei discussion sliould b(' of value. Not onl\ in this country is soil eiosion being 
experienced but it is assuming alarming riimensions in Africa and the Dnited States. 
In the United States, it is reported that 25,000,000 acres haie be<'ome ustdess, and in 
Africa that the Sahara Deseit has advanced 150 miles on a 700 mile fiont during only 
three centuries. Destruction of the n.iturnl timheis and herbage leads to erosion, 
whether it is in an area of high rainfall oi low. In a high rainfall area, geiier.illy 
associatod with hilly or mountainous countrj^, the soil is often wusliod awaj, especially 
if cultiv,ation is cariied on extensively. Wlien pasture takes the place of trees, thvj 
damage is not so great. But it is in the dry areas that the greatest menace lies m 
this State. The north east cornei of the State can, judging by reiiorts, bo classed as 
desert with shifting sandhills, very little bush, and owing to continuous dry years, 
little or no grass. Tliere being notldng to bind the soil together, in ever> wind the 
soil is being shifted, leaving the ground bare of topsoil and piling up the sand around 
any obstruction. Even if good rains come a lot of wind-swept ground would grow no 
feed, there is no top soil to grow it on or to conserve the moisture. This desert 
tends to become larger, with every wind storm blowing the sand further onward covering 
fertile ground and destroying vegetation. The problem of staying the course of the 
sand In these areas h.as become a national one, and could probably best be done by 
re-aflPorestation on a large scale in the fringe country which has not yet been so spoilt 
by sjind that it will not grdw anything, even if a few good years were experienced. The 
prevention of further destruction of trees and bush in this fringe country rests with the 
individual at present, though just recently a deputation was received at Parliament seek¬ 
ing assistance in this regard. Assistance would also be necessary in keeping the rabbit 
pest down. Farmers in the drier portions of the State are up against the same problem, 
though on a smaller scale. Clearing the malloo has led to continuous cropping to kill the 
shoots. These methods have been carried on past the pioneering stage, and have made the 
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soils more sterile and liable to shift. By keeping the ground covered with grasses, 
fodder crops, and leaving the stubble, and restricting the amount sown to wheat with 
its bare fallow period the trouble could be greatly lessened. By this means more 
stock could be carried and the soil would be ira 3 )roved; this in itself would lessen the 
tendency to drift. Bolts of timber left or planted near the portions likely to drift 
will greatly assist in keeping them stable and also serve a useful purpose as shelter 
for stock, beside relieving the barrenness of the landscax^e. The question may be summed 
up as a plea for the tree; where clearing must be done let it be done wisely with a 
view to the future. 


PBEPABING LAND POB SEEDING. 

[B. PKDcax)R, Yeelanna.] 

I will commence my paper with the treatment of stubble land for growing oats and 
barley. If the stubble Is on the light side, burn it early in the burning season, 
because once a rain falls the straw is spoilt for burning and stock also ruin light 
straw if allowed to run in it too long. If the stubble is fairly dense it is not necessary 
to burn until the end of February or the beginning of March; then it laiya to bum 
and have the land free from straw so that if a good rain falls the land is ready for 
working. Immediately the straw has been burnt, harrow tho land whether the conditions 
are wet or dry, so that the ashes are preserved instead of being allowed to blow away. 
By h.'irrowing the stubl)lc land early, the weeds are given a good chance to come up 
with the early rains, then the land should be cultivated with a stump jump cultivator, 
or if tho land is of a loose nature, it can be done quite successfully with a spring 

tooth implement. After this working the land is ready for sowing oats, but for barley 

I think it pays to work it over again during the month of June with a spring tooth 
implement, and if the land is free from weeds the barlqy can, be sown with a combine 
with harrows attached. 

In regard to the working of fallow land a great deal depends on the weather con¬ 
ditions. If rain falls in February or beginning of March, I like to harrow with a 
good heavy set of harrows, working in the opposite direction to the previous cultivation, 
so that all ridges are levelled off; then the cultipacker should be brought into use. A 
light built packer will be found a great advantage with bags of sand on the packer 

to give greater pressure on the under layers of soil, but if the land is of a sandy 

naiture it is impossible to work a packer with heavy w'eight on, as it has a tendency 
to push the sand ahead, 1 am a great believer in the use of a packer, especially in 
heavy soils that have a loose nature. This implements breaks down all the clods and 
firms the seedbed considerably. By having the fallow well packed, all weeds germinate 
much more rapidly than on fallow tliat is left in its rough state, and a good ger¬ 
mination ot weeds with the early nains is one of the main reasons for a good healthy, 
clean crop of wheat, because weeds started in April are much more easily destroyed 
while the day temperatures are fairly high than they are in the early winter months. 
Not only does the packer give a good germination of weeds, but it also gives a far 
better germination of wheat when sown. If the fallow is carrying a lot of big clods 
when seeding time arrives, a patchy germination is often the result, particularly if 
the opening rains are on the light side. Therefore tho cultipacker is an implement 
that is due for much greater credit than it receives, and no farmer should be without 
implement. After the land has been packed and further rain falls, the land should 
be harrowed again or a light working with a spring tooth cultivator or combine given; 
this working to cut all the small weeds. It is very important to have all the tines 
of the cultivator set as near as possible to the same depth, and never use a spring 
tooth with some tines with new shares on and some with shares half worn out. Have all 
new shares or all partly worn, because uneven shares always leave an uneven seedbed. 
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Grassland has proved quite a success in this district for growing wheat or barley 
and is perhaps the most efficient way of producing these two cereals. When preparing 
this land, 1 always like to get a good grass Are over the paddock, or if a Are is 
impossible, the land should be stocked very heavily so that any grass is cleared away 
as much as possible. When the first rain falls after harvest get some of the ploughing 
done; time for this work can be found while waiting for weeds to get a start on the 
fallow On land that has had a good glass fire over it I prefer the mouldboard 
plough for this work which should be done as shallow as possible, but the plough 
must be set foi narrow cutting, so that a thorough job can be done. If, on the other 
hand, the land is carrying quite a coat of dry grass, 1 piefer the cultivator for breaking 
up grassland, as this implement leaves the rubbish on top of the soil instead of turning 
it under as a plough always does. My reason for leaving the grass on the surface 
is because the land packs down a lot better. Wlien a lot of grass is turned under it 
has a tendency to keep the soil too open and the results are often a badly affected 
crop with take-all. When a cultivator is used for this purpose it must» be equipped 
with a set of narrow shares, otherwise great diffic*ulty will be experienced in keeping 
the furrows down. After the land has been broken up, I usually harrow with heavy 
harrows, working across the ploughing as much as possible; then in the case of 
another rain the land should again be cultivated with a stump jump cultivator, this 
time using a wider share, immediately after this cultivation the land should be packed 
down so that any weeds, such as charlock, poppies, or clover that have not already 
germinated, will be given a better chance to start before the crop is sown. After the 
packing has been completed it ma> be an advantage to liairow again, or if the weeds 
are still making an appearsmee, a working over with a spring tooth implement will 
be found quite a payable proposition. After these workings, the land is, or should be, 
in good condition for seeding. You will see that this land receives a good deal of 
working, but it is still far below the cost of fallow prei)are(l land, besides an extra 
yearns feed can be obtained from this land, whicli will more than compensate for the 
difference in yield between grassland and fallow. Some people just plongh up grass 
land, then combine it in, but I maintain that a few extra workings make the difference 
between a good and poor ciop. No doubt home people will think that my preparations 
of land for seeding seem almost impossible, but all this work can be accomplished 
if a good, strong jilant is on hand and plenty of jiowor used for hauling the 
implements. T find that 400 acres farmed in the manner that I have tried to explain 
are much better than 600 acres farmed poorly. 

ETRE’S PENINSULA (EASTERN), at BUTLER, 8th OCTOBER, 

1935. 

FAT LAMBS ON EYBB’S PBNINSXTLA. 

[E. X Babravj}, Lipson.] 

The fat lanub industry is rapidly becoming of great importance in this part of the 
State. Those people who placed their money in the Port Lincoln Freezing Works and 
thought they had lost it are now realising that it is one of their best inyestments. 
Building palatial offices in the city is not evidence of prosperity, for a primary pro¬ 
ducing country's real wealth is in the volume and value of its exports. Lamb raising 
for the overseas market is one of our principal sonrees of wealth, and for that reason 
we should enter the business en sound lines. The past two or three years have been 
fairly good grazing seasons, except for the grasshopper plague. Bowever, aeasono will 
not always be favourable, and the fact that so little provision is being made to conserve 
fodder is causing some concern to those who are looking forward to great expansion in 
this industry. Many farmers on Eyre’s Peninsula have had very little experience with 
sheep and lambs, as they are just (hanging from wheat growing to mixed farming, and 
a word in season may not be out of plaee. 
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Bowing catch crops for ewes and lambs is quite the right thing, but it is not sufficient. 
In a very late season, or a very dry one, sown crops make little,, if any, growth. Besides 
providing green feed, provision should be made for hand-feeding when necessary. Climate 
and conditions vary on the Peninsula, and methods to be adopted for hand-feeding may 
be different. The writer’s experience, however, leads to the opinion that lamb raisers 
of, say, 200 or 300 fat lambs should have at least 50 tons of hay and 500 or 600 bushels 
of oats in reserve for their sheep. There will be seasons when it will not be needed, 
but that should not cause any worry; it will be there when required. 

Hand Peediaig. —The plan should be to cut wheaten hay when in bloom, before the 
grain forms, and get it into the stack as soon as sufficiently dry. The hay, being green 
and without grain, will not be troubled by mice. In feeding the sheep, the hay should be 
chaffed and mixed with oats. Ewes with lambs should maintain their condition on l^lbs. 
of chaff and lib. of oats daily if the sheep have the run of a stubble paddock. It is 
not advisable to feed grain to ewes before lambing, unless in low condition, because 
there is a risk of their becoming too fat. Self-feeders are not favoured because they 
allow the strong sheep, which need feed least, to get the most. A good plan is to food 
in boxes; quite a small box will feed 4 sheep. A good feeder cun bo made by putting 
two posts in the ground at each end of a bag trough. About 12in. apart, drive slakes 
into the ground every 4 or 5ft., the same distance H])art as the eii<l posts, and bore holes 
in the posts and stakes about 14in. above the ground. Strain a wire on each side, open 
comsacks the long way, and stitch the bag to the wire, leaving a bag trough botwoen 
the stakes. It is necessary to put a weight in the trough to prevent the wind destroying 
the bagging. Water pipes are best for the purpose. Boxes, however, are easily moved, 
and will last for years, if taken care of. 

Foxes ,—^If foxes are troublesome, and ewes and lambs are not yarded, it is well to 
feed just before nightfall. Ewes will camp with their lambs the greater part of the 
night after « feed. Poxes got the lambs when the mothers leave them some distance in 
search of food. If you yard the sheep, make a fairly large enclosure in a sheltered 
spot; one height of netting is sufficient. Poxes are very timid, and will not venture into 
a yard when sheep are there. 

Siaita'blf* -If Eyre’s Peninsula is to become a big lamb export centre, more 

crossbred lambs should be produced. A difficulty facing farmers, especially in the newer 
districts, is the ram Too few are usually mated with the ewes^ and in con‘sequence the 
lambs arc dropiK^l ovci loo long a period. A ram should be used for every 40 ewes in 
the flock Wliat is to be ilone with the rams after the mating season is the problem. 
The best solution seems to be for at least one faimer in each district to have a stud 
of one British breed, and hire rams to his ntdglibouis. Opinions differ as to the best 
cross for the market, but in considering this question the district has to bo taken into 
account. The short wool breeds do remarkably well in the warmer and drier districts, 
while the longwools appear to be best in colder and poorer localities. The exporter is 
looking for the short-legged, flne-boned, thick-bodied lamb, with bloom and sap^ and will 
pay to got what ho wants. 

A very bad season with very little reserve fodder for the flocks would give tliis grow- 
ing enterprise a set-back that might be felt for years. If you must gamble, do it on 
the sale of your produce, but do not gamble on the seasons. 


FODDBB CONSERVATION ON THE FARM. 

[C. P. Jeeicho, Butler.] 

Per the past four to flve years Eyre’s Peninsula has been very fortunate in early 
rains for feed, and the increase in the stodc-carrying capacity of the land has been 
wonderful. Settlers^ however, are facing a great danger, that of overstocking. On 
most farms it is surprising to note how little hay or other feed is set aside to carry 
the stock over a late or poor season. It should be the aim of every farmer who 
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manages his holding as a mixed farming proposition to make adequajte provimon 
for future years. It is difficult, of course, to know in just what form to cona^e 
fodder. If much bay is cut, mice are tho chief trouble, andi in a few years the stack 
will be destroyed. Much could be done by storing oats in silos made of galvanised 
iron; 5ft. 8iu. sheets could form the circular i^art of the silo and if ma4e 5 or* 6 
sheets high it would store 360 to 400 bags of loose oats. Mice could not damage the 
grain, and if put in dry and clean, it would keep for many years. 

In good years a lot of growth on the farm could be conserved into ensilage. Pro¬ 
viding it is done in the right way, this fodder will keep for years without any 
damage by vermin and it is necessary if Eyre's Peninsula farmers are to make a 
proper success of fat lambs. For feeding sheep through a dry spell hay seems to 
be the best. Out Early Burt oats for hay on the green side, a|nd if carted into the 
paddock there will be hardly any waste. Farmers are warned not to overstock, and 
to make proper provision to tide the stock over bad seasons and those years when 
the opening rains are late. 


SOME SnOOESTIONS FOB THE EYBE'S PEN1NSX7LA FABMEB. 

[Fiiank Masters, Verran.] 

Under conditions pertaining to developing a scrub farm one is forced to continue 
growing wheat, at least to a certain extent, for several reasons, tho greatest 
being the need of preserving stock, plant, and machinery that cannot be very 
well scrapped. Then too, wheat dovetails in with livestock husbandry for feeding 
purposes. Also, imlcss the land is cropped with some cereal, shoots will again 
take possession and tho whole previous labour is wasted. Wheat generally seems 
to dll the bill. Even when the shoots have been all killed, the land goes back until 
the grazing becomes very scanty unless cropped and manured. The aim should 
be to grow the heaviest crops possible. Early fallow, worked and kept clean with 
sheep and sown to suitable varieties of wheat for the district and of good milling 
quality should give best results. It is necessary to test different varieties from 
time to time from breeders of repute. Wheat selections are being made at Bose- 
worthy College with a view to increasing the yielding qualities of good flour wheats, 
in, order that demand for our wheat overseas is maintained and if possible stimu¬ 
lated. Such wheats as Gallixrali, Nabawa and Waratah must be discarded to achieve 
this end. When one comes to consider the average for County Jervois for the past 
four seasons, (only 7.66bu8h. per acre) it is evident that general farming methods 
need review in an endeavour to increase our returns. Taking similar type coulatry 
and rainfall on the other side of the Gulf, in County Daly, we find an averago for 
the same period of 14.91bush. per acre, and until we approximate thait average here 
we should not rest content. Their average is obtained by intensive faitming, 
ours by extensive, and it would pay us better to limit the area and give it greater 
care and attention. Thig would mean cropping with wheat infrequently, and growing 
fodder crops for grazing and rotational cropping with oats and barley. Thus the 
farm would become a mixed farming proposition with improved results financially. 
This is possible throughout this country now that water reticulation is fairly general. 
Sheep for wool and fat lamb raising, oowg of good dairy strain, pigs of right type, 
and poultry raising should be our aim. Expenditure on fencing is of course necessaiy, 
and the greater the number of paddocks on the farm, the better the rotational grazing 
of both natural pasture and sown. Once the fencing has been done the aim idiould 
be to carry the largest number of etock consistent with carrying them well, thus 
getting the most from the fencing. The number of stock a farm can carry is usually 
governed by what it is possible to carry through the dry and lean period of thse 
year. Here is one of our weak points, but it can be remedied by the growing of oats, 
barley, rye, lucerne, and Wimmera grass and the making of some of them into hay and 
silage, and hand-feeding as required and grazing the rest. Thus the number could 
be increased probably 50 per cent, or even more, and the revenue likewise. Cfertainly 
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a little more labour would be neceasary, but that item is to-day reasonable and would 
assist the unemployed problem. Quantity is not the only consideration, but attention 
must be paid to the quality of the stock, remembering' that second-rate stock eat as 
much as the best, and the better the quality the better the returns. I would sugg^t 
buying the best the pocket will permit and improving it as the opportunity occurs. 
Taking Merino sheep for instance, it is wiser to buy from stations where breeding for 
wool (and frame t-o get more wool) is a specialty, than to attempt breeding for one- 
self, especially in view of the fact that fat lambs are worth mo-re tluui grown sheep 
off shears. The wool will be all right, of even type, the frame all right for breeding 
fat lambs, and two fat lambs will be raised in the time it takes to ra/ise a slieep. 
Also the lamb is grown during the winter months, when feed is usually abundant, 
and goes off the mother before the feed becomes dry raid scarce. This in itself means 
more ewes can be carri-od, especially if care has been taken to jnit by stocks of fodder 
to ensure their welfare until the green feed comes again. Tlic early lamb is the 
more profitable and Roseworthy experiments have shown that should green fodder be 
absent in March, Ax)ril and May, early lambs cfin be grown satisfactorily on silage 
and some grain such JiS oats or barley. As to rams, whilst most British breeds iire 
suitable, I prefer the Border Leicester, as should aaiythiiig untoward hapjM»n and 
lambs be left on hand, that setback would be nullified by having tlu* ewe lambs next 
year as ideal crossbred mothers, and the foundation laid for the highest type of 
lamb if they are then mated to Southdown rams. 

The crossbred ewe would also have a fairly valuable fleece, which is not the case with 
most of the British brciuls cxc<*i)t the Knglish and Border Ixsicester, and Ryeland 
breeds. I/ikewisc, with cattle, the best should he kci>t. Decide upon the breed and buy 
the (Iv'st xiossihle. AVeigh all milk night and morning and test tlie cows for butterfat, 
say, every three months. L Jiave discovered, by this means, that oven from the same 
parents difl’t'ring strains in regard to production are discovered, thus giving one the 
opportunity to discard the lower and breed from the higljer and build up the production 
of the herd. It pays to feed for pivodiiction when cows respond, otherwise the food 
is wasted. 

Pigs should have their place in the farm economy, thus converting waste offal, milk, 
etc., into a marketable commodity. Indeed, much of our wheat could profitably be fed 
to these animals, as 41bs. of wheat are calculated to produce lib. pork; the former at 
say, 2<1. and j)ork at 4d. show what might bo done, and is being done at the present 
time by many wdio devote the necessary attention to X)ig raising. Green food x>addocks 
with self-feeders give the best results, and failing green feed meat-meal would assist 
in giving the diet the necessary balance. Poultry needs are in egg-produetion powers, 
and the foundation stock should be of good laying strain of whatever breed is chosen. 
White leghorns seem to fill this bill nearest, although some strains are better than others. 

To-day ilie farmer has more definite selection at his disposal through breeders^ 
societies of sheep and pigs, herd testing by the Agricultural Department, and egg- 
laying competitions at Parafield and elsewhere under strict supervision, so that there 
can be little excuse for not increasing the productive value of all livestock by judicious 
selection. Also, crop competitions indicate values of different varieties of wheats. 

These are various directions in which increased returns can be expected. In the 
management of rotational grazing of paddocks the health and constitution of the 
stock can be improved. All pasture should be handled to keep it short. The sowing 
of cereals early with the first rains to ensure sufficient feed must be undertaken. 
Bye in this connection can bo highly recommended as giving twice the amount of 
feed of any other cereal in the same time. It needs grazing heavily to get the best 
from it, as it is notably hard in straw, when it becomes stalky. Barley is highly 
palatable in the green stage, and, as gr^, should give higher returns than wheat. 
Oats for grazing and hay have their place, especially the earlier varieties, which 
mature sufficiently early to allow them to be got out of the way or into stack before 
the wheat is ripe. 
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THE AJ>VANTAaE8 OF OBOP COMPETITIOKS. 

[N. G. Stewaet, Butler.] 

As South Australia is solely dependent on production and the growing of grain as the 
mam source of revenue, the timo has arisen when the members of the Agricultural 
Bureau must look for some method of improvmg the yield and producing a quality of 
grain high in eommeicial value. By district Crop Competitions and co operation of pro¬ 
ducers, much benefit could be attained. To win a Competition the farmer has to pro¬ 
duce a crop that at the time of judging by an officer of the Department of Agriculture 
has the promise of a good yield, is true to type, free from weeds and foreign matter, 
and diseases that arc under his eonttol, such as take all, smut, bunt, &c. For this 
purpose the opportunity is now available to obtain seed true to type from the liose- 
worthy College, or from the Fxpeiimental Farms and plots conducted under the super¬ 
vision of the Department, and by careful rotational cropping and suitable methods each 
producer can compete. 

Critics tell us that it is not a paying proposition to work and prepare for seeding 
the whole of the land cropped in the same manner as the Competition plot. In my 
opinion, results speak for themselves, for m the majority of districts where plots 
are conducted the yield from these plots is much higher than the district average and 
should be an incentive to work and seed only the acreage that could be done thoroughly, 
and not try and prepare more than what the plant can manage in proper seasonable 
time. 

Through such channels as the Competitions we would build up a better standard of 
commercial grain, as in many instances varieties of low milling quality are disallowed 
for competition; and wheat from Competitions is always keenly sought after for seed 
for the following crop.. They also strengthen the membership of the local Branches of 
the Bureau as they create social interest in the district, because each competitor follows 
the progress of other entries and methods, and in most cases a District Inspection is 
organised, when each entry is inspected and its methods of cultivation, varieties used, 
and the estimated yield fully discussed. From all those point much practical knowledge 
is obtained. - 

irON-ntRIOATED FRUIT OROWEBS’ CONFERENCE, LTNDOCH, 

5tli NOV£M*biSR* 

FEBTIUfiOTa OBOHABD8 AND VINETABD8. 

fB. Bofum, Light’s PasBi.] 

The practice of manuring has not kept abreast of the other branches of horticulture, 
such as spraying, pruning, &c. In thi' fifteenth century the value of marl, chalk, 
ashes, soot, blood, and decayed com, Ac., were recognised as a manure, yet to-day it 
eannot be said that the application of a certain quantity of a certain kind of fertiliser 
will give a certain increase of fmit. The wheat grower knows for certain that if he 
applies a quantity of superphosphate he will receive a certain increase in yield. Like¬ 
wise, the pastoralist knows that if he topdressos his land he will be able to grow 
heavier and better pastures. 

In fruit and vine growing, however, one can only point to isolated instances where 
the application of manures has proved of benefit. The Berri Orchard has proved that 
under irrigation an application of 5cwts. of sulphate of ammonia to citrus trees has 
been very profitable. Undei irrigation practices manuring is much more general than 
in non-irrigated land. In some instances up to a half a ton of fertiliser is applied per 
acre. 

Mr. H. N. Wicks, in a paper, <‘The Problem of the Off Year in Apple 4:?ultivation, ” 
has proved that an application of sulphate Of ammonia has been of benefit to apple 
trees. On the other hand, an experiment conducted on Messrs. Plush’s property at 
Idght’s Pass, an application of superphosphate actually deermed the yield of 
apricots, yet applied in conjunction with sulphate of resulted in an increase 

of about ^ush. per tree. 
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Anotltier dixperimeiit in. the Baroasa district, it is hoped, will prove of benefit 
to apiicot growers. In this soil, sulphate of ammonia and complete innnure, as 
against no manure, are being replicated three tini(»a. The test is now in its second 
year. The result of the first year is very encouiaging as regards the last harvest, 
and also the condition of the trees foi this harvest. 

Then there is the experience of growers as <84 whole. Some have not worried about 
the subject at all, being content to take from tho ground as much as it will give, 
and in return put nothing back, which is a i>oor XK»licy. Again, others are very 
enthnsiaBtic about potash, superphosphate, nitrogen, cover crops, d:c., but as a result 
of all this the grower cannot point to anything tlefiiiite of what to apply, how much, 
where, or when. To overcome these problems it is hoped that the Department will 
at some time take the matter up. Jn the meantime, however, every grower should 
start to make some simple comparisons himself, snch as, say:— 

(1) Complete manure against no manure. 

(2) Sulphate manure versus no manure. 

(3) Green manure against bare ground. 

(4) Stable manure against no manure. 

Tho average grower could do this by dividing a fairly uniform block of trees or 
vines growing on apparently the same class of soil, treating half the block with the 
proposed manure and leaving tho other half alone. The grower will soon get interested 
in his experiment, and after some years—by noting the harvest and the condition 
of his trees and vines—^he should be able to determine a plan of manuring suitable 
to his paiticulai locality and conditions. 

In this proposed comparison phosphoric acid has been omitted because, although 
it is essential to the cereal grower, it seems fairly safe to say that super applied 
as a tree or vine food is a failure. There is, however, another use for it; top dross 
a portion of the garden with, say, 2 cwt 8 . of super per acre in early autumn with the 
objwt of making the natural grasses grow; these can be ploughed under to increase 
humus. iSulphate of ammonia could also be tried in a like manner. 

Gkeen Manurbk. 

It will possibly be contended that the practice is too risky, and it is admitted that 
in some years without irrigation it will not be jiossible to plant the seed early enough, 
but where the rainfall is 20 in. or ovei, or where irrigation can be applied—even if 
only on a small scale—the risk of using too much moisture is well worth while, ilii^ause 
there are certainly very few, if any, fiuitgrowing aioas wheie a supply of humus is 
not essential. 

Superphosphate comes into its own heie, too, nhen the seed is sown a dressing of, 
say, 2cwl8. or 3cwts. per acre will gi\e the ciop a good ‘‘kick off.” The crop must 
be sown eaily to obtain the maximum bulk some time before bud hurst. The crop 
should be tunied undei two or three weeks befoie bud burst. Late turning under at 
tree blossoming or after should be accompanied by an application of Icwt. or 2 cwts. 
of sulphate of ammonia in older to piiAcnt the locking up of availalde nitrogen by 
soil bacteiia and consequent short supply for the tiecs, which it is estimated take in 
about 90 per cent, of their plant food at or prior to bud burst. Lime is also 
important. In land that has been imdei cultivation for yews the finer particles of 
Ti , mft have probably been baked into the subsoil in heavy ground. Lrime also is 
necessary to improve tlie textuie. Green manuring also tends to bring more acid into 
the ground, and lime will again be necessaiy. 

There are about a dozen elements essential to plant life, but of these it appears 
that only four need concern the grower; these are nitiogen, phosphate, potash, and 
lime. By applying any one of the latter another may automatically become deficient. 
For instance, there may be a shortage of nitrogen, but as a result of the increased 
growth due to added nitrogen, there may be insuflSciont pliospliate to maintain thia 
extra growth, and so a phosphate deficiency results. Likewise, if phosphate and 
nitrogen are applied, these may expose a scarcity of potash. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


SINGLE TEST EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1936-36. 
Conducted at Parafield Poultry Station. 

LEADING SCORES TO WEEK ENDED 22nd DECEMBER, 1935. 
FIRST GRADE EGGS ONLY, 

SBcmoN 1.— Wmt Mash. 

Class 1.— Wh%te Leghorns. 

Singles — 

Egps Laid. Biid Nos. 

B. McKee. 188 27 

H. C. Stacy. 181 36 

E. McKee. 177 28 

J. J. Devlin. 177 207 

Trios — 

K. McKee. 519 28-30 

B (\ Sanders . 478 167-159 

V. E. Williams. 477 ;{13 315 

Teams — 

J. J. Devlin . 890 205-210 

C. K. Wharton. 890 127-132 

S. ilill. 853 85-90 

Class No 2 —Any other L'lfjht Drred. 

Singles — 

A. Henysinan (Cuckoo Leghorn) .. .. 175 323 

A. ITeaysnioii (('uckoo T^eghoni). 138 322 

Langmaid and Bertiaon (Black Minorca) . 338 321 

Class No. 3 .—Black Orpingtons. 

Singles — 

K. Pennack. 168 340 

H. J. Mills. 157 335 

A. a Dawes. 148 327 

Trios — 

H. .T. Mills. 427 331-333 

A. P, Frlwin. 346 465-467 

L. S. Ekers. 340 358- 360 

Teams — 

H. J. Mills (only 5 birds). 710 331-330 

K. Pennack. 646 337-342 

11. H. Gallagher. 60S 343 348 

Class No. 4 .—Any oiher Heavy Breed. 

Singles — 

H J. Mills (Rhode Island Red). 1S2 .364 

F. F. Wolf Old (Rhode Island Red) .... 144 374 

y. F. Gameau (Rhode Island Red) «... 142 380 

Trios — 

K. Pennack (Bamevelders). 39s 388-390 

V. F. Gameau (Rhode Island Reds) .... 342 379-381 

K. Pennack (Bamevelders). .’UO 385-387 

Teams — 

K. Pennack (Bamevelders). 738 385-390 

A. G. Dawes (Rhode Island Reds). 596 367-372 

V, F. Gameau (Rhode Island Beds) .. .. 556 379-384 

SuoTPON 2 .—^Dry Mash. 

Cflass No. 5 .—White Leghorns. 

Singles — 

G. R. Cowell. 149 391 

A. J. Monkhouse. 145 398 

A. J. Monkhouse. 141 402 

Trios-- 

A. J. Monkhouse. 357 400-402 

A. J. Monkhouse. 324 • 397-399 

Teams — 

A. J. Monkhouse. 681 397-402 

G. R. Cowell (only 6 birds). 514 403-408 
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Class No. 7. —Blaek Orpingtons. 


Singles — 

W. K. Christie. Ill 409 

Class No. 8 .—Any other Hecmy Breed. 

W. E. Christie (Ehode Island Bed) .... 127 412 

Section 3.—^Wet Mash. 

Singles — 

Eric Pratt, Abattoirs (White Leffliorn) .. 170 

Warren Hannaford, Parneonibe (White 

Leghorn). 108 422 

Peter Western, Ascot Park (White 

Leghorn). U»4 41,') 

Herbert Oliver, McLaren Vale (Black 

Orpington). lijO 442 

Peter Western, Ascot Park (White 

Leghorn). i.'54 410 

Gordon Gallasch, Gillea Plains (Wliite 

Leghorn). 151 437 


PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

HOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR Summer. 1086. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING AND DAY OLD CHICKENS 

WHTIE LEGHORNS. 

BOOS*— 7s. 6cl« per Setting of 13 Eggs. Incubator Lots* 30/- per 100. 
DAY OLD CmOKENS.-l5s. per dozen; £3/10/- in lots of 100. 

BLACK ORPINGTONS. 

BOOS.—10/- per Setting of 13 Eggs. Incubator Lots^ £2 per 100. 
DAT OLD CEDECEENS.—17/6 per dozen; £4 per 100. 

BLACK MINORCAS. 

EOQS.— 7s. 6d. per Setting of 13 Eggs. Incubator Lots, 30/- per 100. 
DAT OLD GBICKEN8.-I3s. per dozen; £3/10/- in iots of 100. 

Free on Rail, DBUVBRT.—OHIOKS—January to Maieh. 

SalislNiry. BGQS--Janiiary to February. 


Intending breeders should realise the importance of establishing their flocks with 
only the very best of stock, also pay partionlar care to the size of the egg. The 
f ntnie of the poultiy industry in oontli Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export trade; the size of the egg for export is of the greatest importance. The 
breeding stock at Parafield is carefully srieoted and every egg set or sold is of 
a mjnimnm weight of 2ozb., and a large peromitage considerably over. 

All Bte> an6 Cblekens told from Parafield Poultry Station are guaranteed to be 

prodneed at Parafield. 

EARLY BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 


Further partionlars can be obtained from the Mane|^, Parafield Ponltry Station, 
Salisbury, or Ponltry Expert, Bepartment of Agriculture, Flinders Street, Adelidde. 

C. F. AMDBRSON, Poultry Expert. 
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OFFiaAL SIHGLE TEST EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1935-36. 

OONDUOTED AT PABAXTEU) FOUI/TBT STATION. 

ONLY FIB8T OJtADE EOOB BBCiOBDBD. 

SECTION 1.—WET MASH. 

Clasa No. 1 .—White Leghorns. 


Competitor. 


Fiift Grade Egp. 
Bird ProgneeiveTotale 
Ko to 

22nd Dec.. 1086. 





Competitor. 


A J. MonUioiue. 
Woodelde. 


J. F. Smith. 
Meadowi. 



18 

140 



14 



A. H. Matthews. 

16 

166 

804 

Bridgewater 

16 

172 



17 

138 



18 

86 

800 




"eol 


10 

dead 



20 

124 


A. F Mulrson. 

21 

76 

190 

Tundi 

22 

110 



28 

163 



24 

68 

340 




*630 


26 

130 



26 

dead 


a McKee. 

27 

188 

827 

6, B«se Street. 
Curondown. 

28 

20 

177 

171 



80 

171 

610 







B. J. Underdown, 
Meadows 


8 HiU. 
Bridgewater. 


First Grade Bggs. 
Bird Progressive Totals 
Ko to 

22nd Dec.. 1086. 


40 78 

60 152 

61 162 882 

62 172 

68 103 

64 140 424 


136 

106 

7 246 

110 
S3 

142 204 



61 

167 



62 

146 


A. Young, 

68 

136 

438 

Bridgewater 

64 

103 


66 

166 



66 

136 

408 




"in 


67 

72 



68 

126 


B.W MoAUster. 

60 

130 

827 

Yundl 

70 

116 


71 

67 



72 

141 

323 






78 

167 


T Dtthring. 

74 

dead 


76 

120 

287 

Mallala 

76 

66 


77 

72 



78 

04 

231 




~6li 


40 

106 

167 321 

117 
00 

166 862 


120 

161 

122 403 

165 

168 

137 450 
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Qao-i^TiNO CouFKTiTiON— Contiimed. 


First Grade Bggs. 
Competitor. Bird ProgressiTe Totals 

Ko. 

22nd Bee., 1986. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

Bo. to 

22nd Bee., 1985. 

97 112 

98 64 

Langmaid A Bettison, 99 92 266 

sSUsbary. 100 146 

101 66 

102 3 215 

"478 

161 120 

162 90 

168 127 337 

B. B. Whittington, 164 160 

Ynndi. 156 125 

156 121 896 

733 

108 166 

104 141 

B. Portloek, 106 147 464 

Xaadows. 106 122 

107 JOS 

108 186 861 

815 

167 1.54 

168 167 

169 167 478 

B. C. Sanders, 160 147 

Meadows. 161 89 

162 dead 236 

714 

109 167 

110 47 

Ifniray PoweU. Ill 160 864 

Jn^ter (^k. 112 128 

118 166 

114 87 880 

694 

168 76 

164 dead 

166 140 216 

H. H. Gallagher. 166 111 

Pooraka. 167 77 

168 154 342 

116 162 

116 119 

O.W.Bignell. 117 122 893 

Meadows 118 85 

119 148 

120 148 381 

"774 

169 168 

170 105 

171 165 488 

W. Sickert. 172 116 

Meadows. 178 129 

174 156 400 

838 

121 140 

122 80 

128 118 288 

W. M. Field, 124 88 

Ynndi. 126 66 

126 147 301 

"sSi 

176 96 

176 — 

177 110 206 

W. BestaU, 178 145 

Echunga. 179 128 

180 113 886 

602 

127 143 

128 ' 152 

129 166 401 

0. B. Wharton, 180 159 

Meadows. 181 144 

182 126 420 

"soo 

1 

181 169 

182 126 

A. G. Bawes, 188 181 416 

280, Portnish Boad, 184 102 

Glenunga. 186 02 

186 169 353 

769 

188 129 

134 151 

186 144 424 

H. H. HefFord, 186 61 

Murray Bridge. 187 146 

188 100 807 

"73! 

187 130 

188 96 

189 82 316 

G. W. Sykes, 190 116 

Yun^. 191 112 

192 151 370 

695 

189 127 

140 4 

141 dead 131 

F. W. Gage, 142 134 

Meadows. 148 119 

144 91 844 

"475 

193 00 

104 171 

195 138 300 

B. BarUey, 196 102 

Meadows. 197 135 

108 140 386 

"786 

146 77 

146 64 

147 — 141 

W. H. L. Nonnan, 148 171 

BOhniiga. 149 127 

160 74 372 * 

M8 

100 86 

200 128 

A. d H. Gurr, 201 81 204 

Bfindaroo Poultry Farm, 202 130 

Bradbury. 208 93 

204 87 310 

"eoi 
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Fiist Grade Bffie. 
Competitor. Bird Progiesslve Tcit^e 

Uo. to 

22iid Dec., 1936. 

First Grade Bggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

22nd Dec., 1085. 

205 134 

206 141 

207 177 462 

J. J. BevUii, 208 145 

Meadow*. 200 120 

210 173 438 

800 

259 145 

260 159 

261 182 486 

S. Bridge, 262 87 

Yundi. 268 133 

264 118 338 

774 

211 133 

212 126 

213 46 283 

D. J. Poxwell, 214 17 

Eehuoga. 216 141 

216 63 221 

504 

265 118 

266 88 

„ ^ ^ 267 dead 201 

H. G. Bgarr, 268 20 

Meadows. 269 111 

270 41 172 

* 373 

217 133 

218 140 

210 100 446 

F. J. Buck. 220 88 

Meadow*. 221 110 

222 100 304 

749 

271 147 

272 119 

« 278 146 411 

E. H. Smith, 274 lOO 

Yundi. 276 42 

276 148 350 

701 

228 45 

224 90 

225 120 256 

J. A. Grist, 226 52 

Yundi. 227 — 

228 122 174 

429 

277 166 

278 159 

, ^ 279 112 427 

J. M. Lawson, 280 98 

Meadows. 281 138 

282 66 297 

724 

220 162 

280 140 

, 231 dead 298 

L. A. King, 232 63 

Meadowe. 288 dead 

284 dead 53 

283 22 

284 140 

286 149 811 

J. 0. MaiBball, 286* 136 

Yundi. 287 148 

288 82 306 

677 

285 106 

286 71 

^ . 287 85 201 

B. W. Sando, 288 111 

Bchonga. 239 99 

240 101 311 

672 

289 14 

290 173 

^ , 291 76 262 

G. Joyce, 292 89 

Meadows. 298 168 

294 120 877 

"639 

241 162 

242 122 

„ ^ ^ 248 136 420 

K. W. Young, 244 137 

Meadows. 246 — 

246 77 214 

684 

295 12 

J. A. Bradtke, 296 — 

Yongala. 297 136 

"l48 

-P » « . 298 166 

W. H. A. Hodgson, 299 153 

Salisbury. 800 158 

*467 

247 130 

248 73 

. , 240 116 326 

A. Jarvis. 260 145 

Yundi. 251 112 

262 176 432 

"757 

258 2 

254 8 

255 -- 5 

256 2 

267 8 

268 2 7 

12 

801 58 

A. W. McDonald, 802 129 

Oawler. 808 140 

"327 

804 125 

J. |L Dowling, 805 138 

Gtossop. 806 21 

284 
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Eoc-latino COMPBirriON— Contimed. 


Flnt Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

22nd Bee., 1935. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Tc^s 

No. to 

22nd Dec., 1036. 

807 128 

A.P. TJrlwln, 808 99 

Bidakiava. 800 25 

247 

840 26 

B. Cooke, 350 44 

Kanmantoo. 851 82 

102 

810 134 

L.S. Ekers. 811 44 

Mount Compass. 812 14t | 

319 1 

352 126 

H. H. Hefford, 868 98 

Murray Bridge. 854 58 

irT 

318 160 

V. E. WUliams. 814 156 

Semaphore Park. 816 161 

477 

J. H. Dowling, 866 100 

Glossop. 356 42 

357 124 

266 

316 150 

P. P. Munxberg, 317 143 

Tanunda. 818 168 

457 

L. S. Ekers, S5R 120 

Mount ComiMiBB. 859 81 

360 139 

340 

Total CUBS 1 88,095 

/ 452 79 

A. G. Dawes, 458 302 

230, Portrush Road, 454 99 280 

Glenunga. 465 46 

456 134 

467 125 306 

585 

OUuu 2 — Any Other JAght Breed, 

810 102 

Langmaid A Bettlson, 820 70 

sSisbury. 821 188 

(Black Mlnoroas.) - 

310 

322 138 

A. Heaysman, 828 175 

Government Road, 324 102 

Eden Hills. - 

(Cuckoo Leghorns.) 415 

A. P. Urlwln, 466 300 

Balaklava. 466 143 

467 103 

346 

Total Class No. 2. 725 

Total Class No. 8 {4,344 

Cl(U9 No, 4.— Any Other Heavy Breed. 

Clan Jfo, 2Slack Orpinjgime, 

361 1 

H. J. Mills, 862 dead 

108, Edward Street, 368 72 73 

Edwardstown. 364 182 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 865 99 

866 dead 281 

”354 

826 51 

826 29 

327 148 228 

A. G. Dawes, 230, 828 107 

Portrush Road, 320 106 

Gleminga. 830 125 888 

566 

881 155 

332 135 

838 137 427 

H. J. Mills. 884 126 

108, Edward Street, 885 157 

Edwardstown. 336 dead 283 

^10 

867 81 

368 114 

A. 0. Dawes, 369 77 272 

230. Portrush Road. 870 129 

Glenunga. 371 81 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 372 314 324 

596 

887 133 

388 108 

889 75 316 

K. Pennack, 840 168 

Pooraka. 841 64 

342 108 830 

"eia 

373 120 

374 144 

F. F. Welford, 376 dead 273 

1, Ludgate Circus, 876 48 

Colonel Light Gardens. 877 118 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 378 120 286 

559 

848 122 

844 100 

845 110 382 

H. H. GaUagher, 846 127 

Pooraka. 847 108 • 

848 41 276 

379 05 

380 142 

V. F. Gamcati, 381 135 342 

Findon Road, 382 110 

Woodvilie. 883 25 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 384 70 2U 

556 
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1988. 


Eos-latoio OoiinmnoN— OontintuO. 


FInt Ontde Egp. 

Competitor. Bird PiogiewiTe ToUli i 

No. to 

24th Dec., 1085. 

Pint Grade Eggi. 
Competitor. Bird Fiogieaslve Totals 

No. U 

24th Dec., 1086. 

866 128 

866 113 

K. Pennaok, 867 09 340 

Poorake. 868 141 

(Banieveldere.) 860 182 

800 126 896 

"788 

WUllam Sando, 

Bohunga School. 

(White Leghorn) 417 142 

Douglas Marshall, 

Yundl School. 

(White Leghorn.) 418 147 

Nonnan Pare. 

Murray Bridge School. 

(White Leghorn.) 410 141 

468 10 

450 106 

A, 0. Dawee. 460 118 248 

880, Poftnuh Eoad, 461 16 

OlemiiiMk 462 121 

(BhoSelilUiid Bede.) 468 105 241 

Kelvyn A Brian Nicholla, 

Finniss School. 

(White Leghorn.) 420 118 

464 

Detn Colwell, 

Grange School 

(White Leghorn.) 421 117 

Total Claes No. 4 8,287 

8B0TI0N 2.—D&T MASH. 

CZoM No. 6.—IFMte Ltgkomt. 

Warren Hannaford, 

Paracombe School 

(White Leghorn.) 422 168 

801 149 

802 67 

0. B. Cowell, 808 dead 216 

Balhannah. 894 78 

806 60 

806 118 246 

462 

W. Home, 

Woodville Sohool. 

(White Leghorn.) 428 dead 

Owen Boblnson, 

Ascot Park School. 

(White Leghorn.) 424 146 

June Chapnuin. 

Woodchester School. 

(White Leghorn.) 426 121 

807 41 

808 145 

A. JT. Monkhouee, 800 188 324 

Woodaide. 400 85 

401 131 

402 141 367 

Bosa Hunt, 

Morphett Yale School. 

(White Leghorn.) 426 00 

661 

Jaok O'SuUiTan, 

Morphett Vale School, 

(Wldte Leghorn) 427 117 

408 132 

^ ^ *0* 128 

G. B. OoweU, 406 52 312 

Balhannah. 406 122 

407 80 

408 dead 202 

" ”514 

Peter Taylor, 

MorpheU ^ale School. 

(\mte Leghorn.) 428 61 

James Taylor, 

Morphett Vale School. 

(White Leghorn.) 420 142 

Total dasa No. 6 1,667 

Cfoft No. 7,‘^Blaek Orpingiant. 

William Gregory, 

Victor Harbour School. 

(White Leghorn) 480 119 

400 111 

W. B. Christie, 410 102 

Upper Miteham. 411 105 

318 

Ian Bruce, 

McLaren Flat School. 

(White Lei^ora) 481 124 

Total Class No. 7 818 

Clifford Burford, 

Smithfleld Sohool. 

(White Leghorn.) 481 80 

OkuB No. Other Hemp Breed, 

W. B. Christie, 412 127 

t^per Hltoham. 418 50 

(JEuiode Island Beds.) 414 108 

, *280 

Tom Callaghan, 

Smithffeld SdbooL 

(White Leghorn.) 488 84 

Brio Pratt, 

Abattoin School. 

(White Leghorn.) 484 176 

Total Claas No. 8 280 

SECTION 8.—WET MASH. 

Berne Prejeet UHUip Seetim,’--Anp Breed, 

Stanley Pratt, 

Abattoirs Sohool. 

(White X^ghem.) 486 160 

Peter Western, 

Aseot Park Sohool. 

(White Leghorn.) 416 164 

Alan YeOand, 

Ounliffe School. 

(Minotoa.) 486 82 

Peter Western, 

Ascot Park SOhool. 

(White Lei^om.) 416 164 

Gordon Gallasoli, 

GiUes Plains Sdhool. 

(White LeghOKB.) 487 164 
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EGO-u^mra Oomfetixion—C onttnuect. 


First CIrade Bags. 
Oompetltor. Bird Progressive Totals 

Bo. to 

24th Deo., 1986. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird ProgieBstve Totals 

No. to 

24th Dec, 1085. 

<narenoe King, 

Tarlee School. 

(White L^hom.) 488 80 

Murray Heneker and 

Frank Short, 

Hamley Bridge School. 

(Black Orpington.) 446 136 

OUve Pitman, 
allies Plains School. 

(Black Orpln^on.) 480 111 

Peter Boncaut, 

Seaton Park School. 

(Rhode Island Bed.) 447 S3 

Donald Heading, 

Sturt School. 

(Black Orpington.) 440 142 

Peter Preece, 

Ollles Plains School. 

(Rhode Island Bed.) 448 69 

Clive Steer. 

Sturt School. 

(Black Or^gton.) 441 184 

Cllif CroBser, 

Wellington Road School. 

(White Leghorn.) 440 126 

Herbert Oliver. 

McLaren Yale School. 

(Black Orpington.) 442 156 

John KeldouUs, 

Orroroo School. 

(Buck Orpington.) 450 130 

Lyol Stone. 

Morphett Yale School. 

(Black Orpington.) 448 145 

Bruce DodUnd, 

Thebarton School. 

(Black Orpington.) 451 111 

Bay Candy. 

Boarlunga School. 

(Black Orpington.) 444 68 

Alan YelUnd, 

Cunllffe School. 

(Rhode Island Red.) 464 01 

Malcolm Booth, 

Bridgewater School. 

(Bla^ Orpington.) 445 147 

Total . 4,437 



FEEDING TESTS AT PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION, 


[New Series of Tests by C. F. Andkrson, GoFerament Poultry Expert.] 

Id continumcr the experimental feeding tests at Parafield Poultry Station, a new series of 
tests commenced on 1st April, 1935. Five tests each of 50 white Leghorn pullets were selected. 
The pullets were chosen as nearly even in age, type, and maturity as was possible. 

In order to gain further information on the various methods of feeding, some of the tests are 
similar to the series which concluded on 3 let March, 1936. 

Tbe following are the methods to be adopted, together with the results from Ist April to 
3l8t December, 1935. 

Fuding Tests commenced on 1st April, 1935. 

1. Wet mash, composed of cnmshed barley and crushed wheat, with greenleed and meatmeal; 
2 om. wWt pcsr day. 

2. Standard bran and pollard mash, with greenfeed and meatmeal; l^ozs. wheat per day. 

3. Bran and omshed wheat mash, with greenfeed and meatmeal; 2oz8. wheat per day. 

4. Mashof omahed oats and croshed wheat with greenfeed and meatmeal; wheat, 2oas. per day. 
6. Commencing with a cruBhed barley and crushed wheat mash, greenfeed, meatmeal and then 

the feeding to be ohanged according to the season of the year. 



No. Eggs Laid 
Ist April, 
1935, to 
SOth November, 
1935. 

No. Eggs Laid 
Month of 
December, 
1935. 

Total Eggs 
Laid Ist April, 
1936, to 

31st December, 
1935. 

BTo. 1 Teat . 

4.093 

515 

5,608 

No. 2 Test .... 


666 

5,718 

No. R Test ... 

5,236 

700 

5,936 

No. 4Tisst ... 


425 

4,925 

Wo K flUst .. 

4^ 

496 

6,052 
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DAIBT Asro FABM FBOBVOE lIABXETa 


Mebsrs. a. W. Sandfokd & Co., Limited, reported on 2nd January, 1936;— 

Butter. —The year ended has been more satisfactory to producers than for some time 
past, a.s the prices oTdained for dairy produce have been better and, with rates for 
wheat having moved upwards, the position of farmers has been improved. Prices 
for butter in London touched as low as 63s, per cwt. during the 1934 season, whereas 
the lowest point reached in 1935 was 70s. per cwt. Production in this State is now 
steadily declining, but a lecord tonnage of butter was produced in the aggiegate for 
the season. London rates have moved upwards slightly and present are 958. to 96s. 
per i*wt., but there has been no alteration in local prices recently. Choicest creamery 
fresh butter, in bulk, Is. 3i)d« per lb.; prints and delivery, extra. (This price is for 
local sale only and, under the quota system, the equalised price manufacturers will 
leceive will he Is. per lb., on which basis payments to cream supt^liera will be 

calculated.) Separator lines, from lOid. to Hid. per lb, for choicest; stores, 6d. to 
Sd. pel lb. (These prices are subject to equalisation levies.) 

—Many of the consignments received during the last few weeks have been 
weather affected, although there was a strong demand for best quality new laid eggs; 
off conditioned weie not so readily saleable. Present rates are:—Ordinary country 
("ggHf ftii^ a\erage quality, 3d. per doz. net; long distance rail *ot shipping eggs, lower; 
selected new laid, clean eggs, full-sized, 7d. to 7id. per doz. net. 

Ba('on. —^After the heavy demand for hams just prior to Christmas there has been 
a lull in the trade, although the sale of bacon has kept up fairly well throughout, 
varying according to climatic conditions* Values are:—^Best quality sides, 9icl, to 9id. 
per lb.; middles, 9}d. to lOd.; heavy middles, 8d. to S^d.; rolls, 8d. to 8id.; hams, 
Is. 2id. to Is. 3d.; cooked, Is. 4id. to Is. 5id. per lb; lard, bulk, 5d. to SJd.; prints, 
6 d. to 6id. per lb 

AiiMONDS.—Stocks held by growers are now very light, and the consignments received 
during Decemboi were not heavy and were all cheered. The new crop will not be avail¬ 
able until February and promises to be a moderately good one. Quotations at present 
are nominally:—SoftshoHs and Brandis, 9d. to 9id.; hardshells, 5id. to S^d.; kernels, 
Is. lOd. to Is. 10}d. per lb. 

TIonev.—M arket continues dull with heavy carry-over stocks and the outlook is not 
very promising. Quotations remain unchanged at:—^Prinic quality clear extracted, 
2 id. to 21 d. per lb; lower grtades, Id. to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax. —Moderate to good trading continued foi this commodity and \alueB were 
without alteration, being Is. 3d. to Is. 4d, per lb., accoiding to quality. 

Live Poultry. —^Auction sales held every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and hMday 
at our salerooms, which are in every way the best equipped in the State. As usual 
during December the catalogues submitted were very heavy, but the greater proportion 
of the birds consigned were not altogether suitable for table purposes. Fowls of the 
Leghorn type are rather small for this purpose, but for prime quality, heavyweight 
stock there was always keen competition. We advise consigning. Crates loaned £ee 
on application. The following are prices realised:—^Prime roosters, 48. to 5s.; nice 
conditioned cockerels, 3s. to Bs, lid.; fair conditioned cockerels, 28. 6d. to 2s. lid.; 
chickens, lower; heavyweight hens, 2s. 4d. to 3s. 3d.; medium hens., Is. 8d. to 2 b. 3d.; 
light hens, lOd. to Is. 6d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts, lower. Prime young Muscovy 
drakes, Ss. to 6 b.; young Muscovy ducks, Ss. to 4s.; ordinary ducks, Is. to 2s. 3dL; 
ducklings, lower. Geese, 2s. 9d. to 48.; goslings, lower. Tuikeys, good to prime con¬ 
dition, 9d. to 3s. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 6d. to 8d. per lb. live 
weight; turkeys, poor and crooked breasted, lower. Pigeons, 3d. to 4}d. each. 

Potatoes. —^New season’s, 78. per cwt. 

Onions.—^N ew season’s, Ts. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The foUowing figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
show the raiuf^ at the subjoined stations for the month of and to the end of December, 1936, 
also the average precipitation for December, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

Be.^. 

1986. 

Ay’ge. 

f'T 

Dec. 

To end 
Dec. 
198.6. 

AVge. 

Annual 

Bain- 

faU. 

Fab Nobth 

AND I 

Iffsb Nobth. 


Oodnadatta . 


— 

0-47 

4-03 

4-62 

Marree. 


012 

0-73 

4*30 

6*83 

Farina. 


— 

0-67 

4-26 

6*37 

Copley. 


0-28 

0-76 

3*44 

7-85 

Bdtana. 


0-23 

0*80 

3-25 

8*47 

Blinman .... 


0-30 

0-89 

4*47 

11-81 

Hookina .... 


0-08 

1-09 

4*23 

11-18 

Hawker. 


0-12 

0-87 

6-47 

12-22 

Wilson. 


0-66 

0-91 

5-96 

11-77 

Gordon . 


0-47 

0-89 

5-59 

10-46 

Quom . 


0-74 

0-79 

10*46 

13*16 

Port Augusta. 


0-36 

0-69 

8-92 

9*40 

Bruce. 


0-66 

0-86 

7-66 

9*74 

Hammond .., 


0-41 

0*85 

7*80 

11*11 

Wilmington . 


0-83 

0-89 

11*86 

17-28 

Willowie .... 


0-62 

0-86 

8-03 

12*22 

Melrose . 


0-97 

1-03 

19*41 

22-86 

Booleroo Centre 

0-66 

0*97 

11-66 

16-21 

Port Oermein 


0-67 

0*81 

11*31 

12-53 

Wirrabara ... 


0-87 

1-01 

17-49 

19-26 

Appila. 


0-96 

0-90 

13-03 

14-62 

Cradock . 


0-31 

0*89 

6*53 

10*78 

Carrieton .... 


0-42 

0-99 

7*77 

12*19 

Johnburg ... 


0-27 

0-94 

6*96 

10*56 

Furelia . 


0-30 

0-89 

7-33 

12-76 

Orroroo. 


0-35 

0*84 

8-19 

13-20 

Nackara .... 


0-67 

0*92 

7*72 

11*09 

Black Bock .. 


0*24 

0-86 

7*33 

12*36 

Oodlawirra .. 


0*27 

1*24 

6*61 

11*67 

Peterborough. 


0-33 

1-01 

8-86 

13*22 

Yongala. 


0-66 

1-06 

11*32 

14*43 


Nobth-East. 



Yunta . 


0*40 

0-73 

6-68 

8*48 

Waukaringa . 

, 

0-47 

0-67 

4-79 

7*89 

Mfumahill ... 

, 

0-42 

0-73 

4-67 

8-16 

Oockburn ... 


0-12 

0-64 

3-46 

7*91 

Broken Hill . 

- 

0-34 

0*81 

4*87 

9-60 

Lowbb North. 



Port Pirie ... 


1-19 

0*77 

12-82 

13*19 

Port Broughton 

107 

0-66 

14*76 

13*86 

Bute. 


0-86 

0-72 

16*78 

15-39 

Laura. 


0-64 

0-89 

15*64 

17-97 

Caltowie .... 


0-74 

0*96 

12-83 

16-76 

Jamestown... 


0-78 

1*08 

16*22 

17-72 

Gladstone ... 


1-16 

0-88 

16*46 

16*32 

Crystal Brook 


1-16 

0*89 

17-43 

16*76 

Georgetown . 


117 

0*96 

16*01 

18-29 

Narrmy. 


0-97 

0-87 

14-24 

16-77 

Redhitf . 


0-76 

0-86 

16-96 

16*64 

Spalding .... 


0-88 

1-18 

16*67 

18*74 

G^nar^. 


104 

1-03 

16*16 

18*69 

Yaoka . 


1-09 

0-91 

16-14 

16*38 

Koolnnga ... 


0*66 

0*93 

13-61 

16*32 

Snowtown ... 


0-84 

0*77 

16*27 

16*70 


Station. 

Dec. 

1985. 

A^'ge. 

for 

Dec. 

To end 
Dec. 
1935. 

Av’se. 

Annual 

Bain- 

faU. 

Lowbb 

Nobth- 

-ikmitnued. 


Brinkworth. 

0-53 

0-92 

15-21 

16-73 

Blyth. 

0-66 

0*93 

16-87 

16-73 

Clare . 

0-06 

1-14 

23*46 

24-46 

Montaro . 

0-50 

M7 

20-75 

23-36 

Watervale ...... 

0-62 

1*29 

23-68 

26-74 

Auburn *. 

0-68 

1-08 

21-37 

23-96 

Hoyleton. 

0-45 

0-88 

16-77 

17*27 

Balaklava. 

0-60 

0*82 

14-13 

15-43 

Port Wakefield .. 

0-44 

0-63 

12*85 

12-93 

Terowie. 

0-42 

1-05 

9-48 

13-34 

Whyte-Yarcowie 

0-77 

0*87 

11-06 

13-58 

Hallett. 

1*16 

1*00 

16-70 

16-41 

Mount Bryan.... 

0-33 

1-04 

16-38 

16-77 

Kooringa ... 

0-40 

0*96 

16*76 

17-81 

Farrell's Flat ... 

0*33 

1*00 

17*26 

18-54 

West of Mubray Range. 


Manoora . 

0-70 

1*09 

17-63 

18-94 

Saddleworth .... 

0-68 

100 

17-61 

19*69 

Marrabel. 

0-60 

0-99 

17*60 

19-96 

Riverton. 

0-95 

0*96 

20*84 

20-79 

Tarlee . 

060 

095 

lO-'il 

18-09 

Stockport . 

0*47 

0*94 

19*37 

16-97 

Hamley Bridge . 

0-39 

0*94 

16*69 

16*52 

Kapunda . 

0-96 

1*01 

17-79 

19-76 

Freeling. 

0-62 

0-93 

18-05 

17-79 

Greenock. 

0-53 

1*08 

21-10 

21-47 

Truro. 

0-43 

0*92 

17-70 

19-79 

Stockwdl . 

0-55 

1*02 

1913 

20-04 

Nuriootpa. 

1-31 

1*08 

23-86 

20-68 

Angaston ....... 

0*66 

1*08 

22-74 

22-32 

Tanunda. 

0*66 

0*99 

23*71 

21-94 

Lyndoch . 

0-40 

1-03 

23-52 

23-27 

Williamstown ... 

0*42 

1*08 

23*83 

27-61 

Adblaide Plains. 


Owen. 

0-60 

0-69 

16-16 

14-64 

MiLllitla. . 

0-61 

0-86 

13-60 

16-49 

Roseworthy .... 

0-47 

0-85 

18-21 

17-42 

Gawler. 

0-90 

0-88 

18-96 

18-86 

Two Wells. 

0-63 

0-83 

18-16 

16-76 

Virginia. 

0-67 

0-92 

17-99 

17-20 

Smithfield. 

0-77 

0-88 

18-94 

17-66 

Salisbury. 

0-68 

0*87 

17-89 

18*66 

Adelaide . 

1-16 

1-00 

23-46 

21-14 

Glen Osmond..,. 

o-es 

1-18 

26*73 

26-97 

MagUl . 

0-66 

1-23 

24-91 

26-37 

Mount 

Lofty 

Ranges. 


Teatree Gully ... 

0-72 

1-27 

26-31 

27-07 

Stirling West ... 

0-87 

1-86 

60*14 

46-96 

ITraidla . 

0*48 

1-77 

38*97 

43*96 

Clarendon. 

0*64 

1-89 

34*06 

32*79 

Happy Val’y Res. 

0*74 

— 

26-10 

— 

Moipnett Vale .. 

0-68 

0-96 

23-70 

22-69 

Noarlunga. 

0*56 

0*78 

21-93 

20*33 

Willunga. 

0-42 

0-92 

24-89 

1 26*97 

Aldinga. 

0*48 

0-80 

20-05 

20-21 
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Av'ge. To and Av ge. 
for Dec. Annno} 

Dee. 198ft. BAln- 


Hount Lofty Banoss— eonf>f»«e<f. 


Myponga. 

0*67 

1*08 

Inman Valley . 

0*67 

— 

Yankalilla .... 

0*78 

0*86 

Mount Compass 

0*55 

— 

Mount Pleasant 

0*68 

1*06 

Birdwood .... 

0*50 

1*20 

Gumeracha ... 

0*67 

1*35 

Millbrook Bes.. 

0*64 

1*60 

Tweedvale .... 

0*73 

1*37 

Woodside .... 

0*54 

1*27 

Ambleside .... 

0*68 

1*37 

Naime. 

0*63 

1*16 

Mount Barker 

0*70 

1*26 

Eohunga . 

0*74 

1*29 

'Maoclesdeld .. 

0*66 

1*22 

Meadows. 

0*47 

1 1*39 

Strathalbyn .. 

0*81 

0*86 


Mubkay 

Heningie. 

MiUmg. 

Langhome’s Ck 
Wellington ... 
Tailem Bend .. 
Murray Bridge 
Oallington .... 

Mannum. 

Palmer. 

Sedan. 

Swan Reaoh... 
Blanchotown .. 

Eudunda . 

Point Fees ... 
Sutherlands .. 

Morgan . 

Waikerie. 

OYerlandCk>mer 

Loxton . 

Berri . 

Benmark. 


Flats and Vali.by. 


West 

Euola. 

NuUarbor .... 
Fowler’s Bay . 

Penong . 

Koonibba .... 
Denial Bay ... 

Ceduna . 

Smoky Bay ... 

Wimdla . 

Streaky Bay .. 
Chandada .... 
Mixmippa .... 
Kyanoiitta ... 

Talia. 

PortXSUston . 

Look. 

Mount Hope. • 
Yeekulna .... 


E^Lhoooln.. 
ftmby. 

tTugarsa. 

PortNefl .... 


OF SPXNOBDa’S 
0*48 0*60 

019 0-41 

0*38 0*30 

0*87 0-46 

0*02 0*51 

0*66 0*35 

0*39 0*41 

0*06 0*46 

0*68 0*42 

0*14 0*42 

0*08 0*31 

0*45 0*60 

0*86 0*32 

0*96 0*67 

0*35 0*49 

0*97 0*73 

0*64 — 

0*43 0*52 

0*31 0*59 

1*32 0*67 

0*75 0*74 

0*88 0*73 

0*63 0*75 


Deo. 

398ft. 

Av’ge. 

for 

Dec. 

To 

Dc 

9 

AVge. 

Annual 

BAln> 



B 

ifl 

fall. 


Wxsr OF Spsncxbs Gulf— continued . 


Amo Bay . 0*63 0*63 

BudaU. 0*71 0*47 

Cleve . 0*83 0*68 

Cowell . 0*57 0*52 

Miltalie . 0*97 0*60 

Mangalo . 0*91 0*62 

Darke’s Peak ... 0*85 0*76 

Kimba . 0*69 0*50 

Yobxx Pbninsula. 


Wallaroo. 0*83 

Kadina . 0*74 

Moonta . 0*83 j 

PaskeviUe. 0*71 

Maitland. 0*87 

Ardrossan. 0*76 ; 

Port Victoria ... 0*69 | 

Curramulka .... 0*96 

Minlaton. 0*89 

Port Vincent ... 0*69 

Brentwood . 0*98 

Stansbuiy. 0*99 

Warooka ....... 1-06 
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Kamooorte. 

Penda .. 

Luoindale ...... 

Kingrton. 

Bom .. 

Beaohpoit. 

.MilUoent ....... 

KaJangadcri .... 

Mount Gambler, 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

XfTerT producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s htime, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

[The new Bureau subeerivtlon rate of 8s. per annum, which was rec o mmen de d at 
the 1888 Oengress, appUes to all members as from Aufust lst» 1984, wllh the 
following ezceptloas: —Xdfe Members, Branch Beeretaries, and SMmbers who reside 
in the same house as (a) a ^Xdfe Member, or (b) a Branch Beeretarp, or (o) a 
subscribing member. Bubjeet to the foregoing encoptlons, new members Joining 
during the months of July to December will pap 8s. per annum, and those Joinlag 
during the months of Januarp to June Is. for that period and 8s. for each 
succeeding pear. Bubscxlptions must aooompaap the nomination forms unless the 
nominee Is exempt.] 

MEN’S BRANCHES. 


WTT.T.mg VAI.UEB OF WHEATS. 

Paper read by S. G. Qhynoweth at a meeting of Boor's Plains Branch on 6th 
September. 

In the following table arc given the average bushel-weight, flour yield, and flour 
strengtli of a nuigiber of different varieties of wheat. By the term flour strength 
should be understood the amount of water in quarts required by the 200-lb. sack of 
flour t.o make a dough of the proper consistency for baking. The figures, therefore, 
give the water aibsorbing poorer of the flour, which is the most ready and reliable 
means of determining what is understood by the baker under the term * * flour strength.' ’ 
The classification is that adopted in the entries competing for prises at the Royal 
Agricultural ScKiiety's Show, and includes the three principal classes under which wheat 
is entered for competition. The Australian Strong White" class comprises several 
of Farrer's crosses made witii the specific object of providing a hard, strong flour, 
and white grain, as distinguished from the ordinary hard wheats, which are usually 
red in colour. It is to the introduction of this class that the greatly improved milling 
quality of local wheat is due. Australian, and particularly INTew South Wales wheat, 
now enjoys a high, reputation for milling excellence on the English market, and 
possesses pre-eminently the valuable characteristic of being suitable for milling without 
previous blending with other kinds. It is alw'ays of excSlent colour, and is a strong 
favourite with English millers on this account. It must be understood that the 
figures g^ven represent averages taken over a number of yeasr. These figures will 
vary considerably in different samples, and also in different seasons. 
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Factort vihidk Lomr OfiaKty.—«Wlulst it may be argued^ and eorreetly 90 , that «o 
aecessaiy a eonmiodity as wheat must always dnd a purchaser at a price, there can 
be no doubt that it is the highest quality article that gives the greatest return. This 
being the case, growers should endeavour to avoid, as far as possible, producing 
sambos which are defective from the miller’s point of view. The chief defects in 
grain intended for the flour mill, and methods by which their occurrence may be 
avoided are as follows:— 

Smut .—Smut as it is commonly called, or bunt, is a fungus disease, having a very 
serious residual efleet on wheat from a nulling point of view, and one which causes 
eonsiderable losses by reducing the value. It is impossible to determine a definite 
figure for smut loss, but every grower is aware bf its seriousness, either throngh 
personal experience or from that of a neighbour. Smutty wheat is treated harshly 
millers, as it is very diifieult to handle, although certain smutting” machines 
will make a fair sample of infected grain, but at a considerable cost. ^ There is no 
excuse now for smutty wheat, however, as practically complete control is secured by 
treatment of the seed ly dry copper carbonate powder, at the rate oft 2ozs. to the 
bushel of seed. 

Damaged Gram .—The presence of dtimaged grains in a sample of wheat 1 educes 
the milluig value very considerably. They have verious effects on the^quality of the 
flour, causmg a bad colour, imparting an objectionable tamt, and reducing its keeping 
qualities. Furthermore, these damaged craii^e cannot be removed. The most serious 
are those that liave been heat damaged, but fortunately they are not common under 
Australian bagged conditionb. They are mostly enused by harvesting the wheat whilo 
it is unripe, but the majority of growers are sufficiently alive to the necessity of 
harvesting M'hen the grain is matured, thus largely obviating the danger of this 
objectionable condition. This trouble is frequently caused by standing bags of wheat 
in the paddock without placing sufficient logs (ana in some cases none at all) for a 
foundation. If the ground is damp, or if rain should fall, the bottoms of the bags 
become wet and the wheat is spoilt. 

Damaged Patches —^Theeo are vic'wod seriously, and to remove them it frequently 
happens that a section of the bag is cut awav vdth the bad grain adhering. This 
causes the bag to be valueless, and is productive of much waste of grain. It is a 
source of ckmsidorable expense, whereas a little care would have saved to Ihe grower 
the full original value of the wheat. 

Bleached, Sprung^ and Shot Wheat .—These defects are all caused by excessive 
external moisture conditions when the grain is just ripening or ripe, and they might 
be described as three stages of the one complaint—each causing a reduction in value 
according to the peveiity of the damage. Puch weathering is difficult to control, being 
largely dependent on climatic condition. An alleviation mav be secured by close 
attention to the sowing of suitable varieties at the right time, by liarvesting as expedi¬ 
tiously as possible when the grain is ready, and by sowing fine type varieties free 
from grain of a different maturing period, so that all ripens at the one time. Bleached 
wheat is recognised by the loss of colour, for it has a pale, anaemic, and lifeless appear¬ 
ance, with an attendant considerable loss in weight. Sprung wheat is distinguished by 
the above symptoms together with a bloated appearance of the germ, whilst shot wheat 
is similar, but with the germs sproui^d. Each of the three defects is disliked by 
millers, the wheat being difficult to stocre for any length of time, and the flour being 
much reduced in strmiji^h. 

Admiadures .—Star thistles, drake, barley, black oats, &c., in quantity constitute a 
strong objection and thereby reduce the value of the wheat OhaiT* white heads, 
straws, thistle heads, and broken grain are objectionable and are present aa the 
nesult of faulty setting or operating of the harvester machinery. With a header a 
minimum of straw should be taken, otherwise it is likely that the sieves will become 
blocked. It is essential that sieves, beaters, and peg drams be coirectly adjusted, 
and, as far as possible, the machine should be kept moving at a regular pace. * Ihese 
admixtures cause a lot of unn^Hsessarv loss and additional work. Tn the first place 
the wheat will show a considerably lighter chondrometer weight, bTin<ring the value 
down immediately; then the bulk of stuff causes a wastage of bags, undue handling, 
a loss of freight, as the material is practically worthless, and :toally it causes addi¬ 
tional work and expense at the mill for separating and cleaning 

/Hnwrses.—Bust has a very serious indirect effect, as by its action the plant is 
nrevented from supplying the grain with the requisite food material, causing it to Im 
thin and pinched. Such grain, as in other eases of light grain, is relatively low in 
value. (Growers will recollect that in 1916-1917 the f.a*q. weight, in many cases was 
light through this cause. Foot-rot, taho-all, flag and loose amnt, ftc., do not themMives 
directly affect the grain, although whatever graip may form on planta so affected win bo 
found to be pinchM and damaged and of little value. 
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Bed Wheat,—As mentioned previously, Australian wheat is prized partly on aceount 
of its eolour, and is in demand for blending purposes. European buyers have taken 
exception to the presence of red grain. In view of this it was decided that red 
wheat should be eliminated from the f.a.q. standard for purposes of export. 
Consequently it is utmost importance that growers should keep red rimeat out of their 
consignments. (Secretary, S. G. Chynoweth.) 



Boor’s Plains Agrlenltnral Bureau PioUl Bay. 

TSTB OF SHEEP FOE THE FAEM. 

At a meeting of the South Kilkerran Branch on 2nd September, the Secretary read 
the following paper:— 

The type of sheep for the farmer chiefly depends on the Ijocality in which they are 
depasture. For instance, in the drier districts it is a mistake to try and keep 
anything but Merino sheep; they are the most valuable wool producers, and can live 
on less feed than the English crossbred. It is always advisable to have the best of 
its kind, as one can always sell a good ^eep, whereas he may not be able to sell 
an inferilor sheep. 

In the case of the farmer who runs sheep chiefly to keep his land clean, and to 
get what profits come as a natural result from depasturing them, the chances are that 
he will buy sheep rather than breed them. In 99 cases out of 100 it is a mistake 
to buy rubbish. It pays better to buy from a good flock even if they are culls. If 
one wishes to breed there is no question about the advisability of having good stock 
to commence with. 

It should be the object of the breeder to produce sheep that will build up not only 
his Own flock, but the flocks of his country. The strong wloollcd Merino growing a 
good lengthy staple of moderate density is the most profitable in our district. 

The blowfly has now become a very serious post to the sheepfarmer, so much so 
that many ewes and lambs are lost each year from this cause. The question has 
frequently been asked, ‘^What is the best thing to do to cope with the trouble,'' Md 
the best answer is “Prevention is bettor than cure.'' To prevent lambing ewes being 
attacked by the blowfly, it is absolutely necessary to have them breeched and crutchod 
i^me time before lambing. Bring in the ewes three or four weeks before lambing, 
and while breeching nse great care not to worry the ewe more than necessary. It is 
a common but bad practice to catch a ewe by the leg. This should not be done. 
She should be picked up carefully in the arms and sat down. 

It is no excuse to say that during lambing time the fanner is too busy to devote 
any time or care to the ewes. The fanner is keeping his sheep for the purpose of 
maki^ money, and it will surely pay him to give a little time and attention to the 
care of his ewes at this period, as by doing so he will increase his percentage of 
lambs. No matter whether the ewes are old or young, it is the cforrect thing frequently 
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to walk quietly through the lambing paddock and be at hand to give the assistaince 
that IS often required, more especiSly in the case of young ewes. Care should be 
taken, however, not unduly to disturb Ihe ewes at this time. 

About four to six weeks after the lambs are dropped is the usual time for taili^ 
One should ohooso a fine warm day, and start abourt 9 or 10 o'clock in tho morning. 
That gives the lambs a chance to rocovei a little before the cold of the evening sets 
in. Care should also be taken not t|o chase the lambs about too much after being 
tailed; the quieter they are driven the better. 

Dipping sheep is anotlior important thing; it kills tick and other parasites, and 
also acts as a tonic to the skin. The bath should be well stirred before starting, 
and the skin should be thoroughly soaked. A large amount of money in lost to 
some farmers through negligence in connection with the getting up of skins foi 
market. It is advisable to skin the sheep almost immediately after it is killed and 
to completely strip the carcass, because every extra p(oimd of wool increases the 
value of the skin. After skinning, the i^in should be bung over a rail under cover. 
The man who skins the sheep <carelesBly throws the pelts over a fence rail in the sun, 
leaves it there until he thinks he has a bale and then sends them into the market, 
is the man who will tell you that it does not pay to save the pelts (Secretary, B. E. 
Hasting.) 


THE TABM HOBSE. 

Tho following paper entitled * ‘ Management of Farm Horses ’ ’ was read at a meeting 
of the Laura Bay Branch on 11th June, by Mr. A» M. Dixon:— 

For general farm work the upstanding m^um sized active animal with lightly haired 
legs has no superior. Too much hair on the legs is a disadvantage, when the barley 
grass goes to seed, because the seeds become matted in the hair around the fetlocks, 
which is very uncoii^ortablie for the horse, and if not attended is likely to cause trouble 

Feedvn ^.—This is the p^at important item of horse management, and the farmer 
must use his own discretion to a great extent. The mangers should not be filled and 
then left untU empty before another refill. The horse should receive at each feed just 
sufficient fodder. Under natural conditions the horse is a bulky feeder, and under work¬ 
ing conditions bulk is essential to his feed. Even where concentrated leeding is resorted 
to, the admixture of chaff prevents over-hasty feeding and promotes digestion. Break¬ 
fast should be a small feed, as the horse would noli be very hungry. Dinner sl^uld 
be the lichest feed of the day, because a hoise is usually given only an. houi to eat, 

and the time for digestion is short. The bulk of the feed can be given in the 

evening, because there is plenty of time for the horse to eat, and no work to follow. 

Oats rank as one of the best grains for hoises. They combine all the elements 

necessary for nutrition in such proportions that the animal is able to consume a laigi^ 
amount withlout upsetting the digestion and to extract tho greatest possible amount 
of nourishment from it. Oatq have been found to be the finest feed for horses of 
speed and for those in very hard work. It probably comes nearer the requirements 
of a concentiato for horses than any other gram. Horses will eat oats in preference 
to all other grain. Oats may be fed whole or crushed 

Waterimg, —Water fiist, feed afterw'aids" should lie the general lule because a 
horse's stomach is small and water passes directly through the small bowel into the 
larger one canying masses of undigested matter with it. However, it is not nlwav 
convenient or possible to water before feeding, and the horse very often has a mind of 
its own. Therefore if some little time elapses between feeding and wateiing, the horse 
should not suffer iini ill effects. The question also arises iihetlier a horse should drink 
when hot. It will not hurt him if he is used to it, and on the farm the walk in from 
the paddock will lu most cases cool him down sufficiently. Rhould any particular 
horse be inclined to drink too heavily or to be griped in eoimoquenco his trouble will 
cease if the ibit is left in his mouth while drinking, because it prevents him from 
taking too much. 

Grooming ,—The working horse if in hard condition, cleans himself to a great extent 
by sweating, and a roll before returning to the stable removes most of the dirt 
However, in the (morning he should be thoroughly groomed. Tho secret of the art of 
grooming as an aid to condition is to carry it out with speed. After a loug spell 
tho hor8(*s shoulders should be washed with cold water immediately the collar is 
removed. This will harden the shoulders and prevent sores As an aid to hardening 
or toughening ihe skin of the shoulders of young horses, tliese parts cau be swabbed 
daily with a strong solution of salt and winter, or an extract made by the boiling of 
wattle bark. If they are brought to work gr^ually there should be no trouble with 
sore shoulders. The shoulders where the collar sits should be kept clean and free 
from dried sweat and grime, which are likely to set up chafing .of the akin. The lining 
and stuffing of the collar should be kept clean by regular attention and kept soft 
instead of being allowed to become caked and hard with sweat and dirt. 
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Every horse requires his owa eoUar, which should be carefully and properly fitted 
to him and any necessary adjustment made from time to time as the horse loses or 
gains condition. The collar riiould fit sufficiently close to enable it to lie quite flat 
and bear evenly on both shoulders. The collar must be short enough in len^h to 
prevent undue rising, but not so short that it will press the windpipe* The test is that 
the hand and wrist must be able to pass easily between the throat of the collar and 
the neck of the horse. New collars are a frequent source of sore shoulders. Bo sure 
they fit, and see that the horse is given easy work until the collar is moulded to the 
^ape of the Moulders, (^cretary, P. S. Morrison.) 



BtshLes on Mr. Bodds’s Farm at OimllBo. 

HOBSE BBEEDINO. 

In the course of a paper entitled “Horse Breeding'^, read at a meeting of the 
Nantawarra Branch, Mr, 0. H, Bolling stated:—“It is necessary for those who are 
breeding horses for sale to pay attention to the type of horse they are breeding from. 
After selecting the best mares on the farm, choose a good stiUlion; do not breod from 
a mongrel. It is just as easy to breed a good class of horse as it, is to breed a poor one. 
A station horse might work as well as a good one, but he will not look m well in a 
teant. Again, the medium horse will not command nearly the same price as would a 
good type horse in the sale ring. The farmer who does not keep a stallion, and who 
patronises a travelling horse, should look well into the pedigree of each horse in his 
district. The Cflydesdale type of horse is preferable for farm work. They usually 
prove to he good workers, combining strength with pace, and are good tempered, while 
the mares are good mothers. 

Care of the Foal, —^When the foal is born catch it and paint the navel with iodine, 
repeating this for a day or so until the navel is dried up. This will often prevent 
'navel-ill.' See that the mare is all right, and has plenty of milk. Fee<3 the mare on 
chafi and plenty of bran. This will allow her to produce milk, and will koep her open. 
At the same time let her run in a paddock of good green feed. If the foal refuses to 
suck, an enema may be necessary. Before doing this apply a little olive oil into the 
anus with a finger. This often gives relief to the foal and saves strain’jig. Foals 
should be weaned when five months old, and if necessary they may be kept in a small 
paddock. The mare should not be forgotten. The day the foal is weaned the mare 
should still be fed on hard feed. If one has a team working it woulfl not hurt the 
mare to work. This will help to dry her off. Should the udder become hard and 
swollen, rub it with olive oil and lard. Foale should be bred in July and August; this 
will allow them to get plenty of greenfeed, they will shed their epats earlier, and 
usually look better than a late foi3. Oastrating should be done in the spring when 
foals are about 14 months old. It is advisable to obtain the services of a ^veterinary 
surgeon. Young horses can be broken in when at the age of 2 years by giving then 
a few short yokes in the cultivator. This' will enable the shoulders to harden. At 
3 years old they wiU stand work much better, and it will give them more time to 
grow into bigger horses. If a horse is no<t worked too hard when St is young it will 
give a longer service, and will sell much more easily. (Secretary, Mervin P. Hamdorf.) 
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DOBS IT PAT TO BEAB HEIPSE CALVES AND TO BBEED PIGS ? 

The above was the subject of a paper by Mr. H. J. Hunter at a meeting of the Hope 
Forest Branch on 2nd September. He stated that if heifer calves were to be reared 
in order to increase the herd| only the calves from the bigger producers should be kept. 
If a cow which was a fairly good producer was mated with a bull known to come from 
a line of heavy producers, a heifer calf would usually turn out to be at least as good 
as her dam. On the other hand a heifer calf from an indifferent producer should not 
be kept if it was desired to raise the standard of the herd. If such a calf turned 
out a good producer her progeny would probably revert to poor producers, unless great 
care was ta l^en to breed only from good bulls. It would take a long time to build up 
a big producing herd by rearing heifers from cows which were not worth their place in 
the hwd. All successful dair:^on had built up their herds by culling their poorer 
cows and only keeping heifer calves from cows that pajd their way. It was useless to 
attempt rearing heifers unless cows were mated with a first-class bull. It would 
scarcely pay to keep them to sell on the market as calves, because they would have to 
be fed on whole-milk or some Other substitute. Tn rearing a calf from an indifferent 
cow it should be remembered that the skim milk might otherwise be used for feeding 
pigs. The value of skim milk as pig food was about 2d. per gallon; a calf would 
consume 2galls. per day for 4 months. At the present price of pigs a profit of £3 could 
be made by tu^g as pig feed the amount of milk consumed by one calf, although a 
certain amount of greenfeed was also needed. A calf of 4 months old therefore cost 
£3 in feed, and for the next 16 months it ate feed that could be eaten by a producing 
cow. A cow producing filbs. of butterfat per week at 9d. per pound for 9 months would 
bring in approximately £8. Such a cow could be bought for £5, and therefore showed 
a profit of £3 in addition to £3 from the pigs that might be sold after being fed on 
the sidm milk. 

Pig Breediii>g. —Sows recommended were Berkshire or Mid-York, which could be mated 
with either the Large White or Tamworth boar, either cross giving the ideal pig 
required by butchers and bacon curers. Pigs put on the market as weaners at 8 we^ 
old were the most profitable. They realised 128. to 15s. The average sow would 
farrow a litter of 9 pigs, which would give an income of approximately £6 twice a 
year. Practically the oi^y expense in putting the pigs on the market would be about 
98. for a bag of pollard. The sow would require about Ingalls, of skim mi|k per day 
and as much Chou MoelUer or green clover as she could consume while she was dry 
in between litters, and the pollard would be used in helping her to suckle the young 
pigs. When the young pigs were 3 weeks old they would drink skim milk and eat 
greenfeed. The grazing paddocks should be small until the pigs ^were about 5 weeks 
old, when they could be turned into larger paddocks. Where there were a good many 
cows 1 sow could be kept to every 2 cows. All the weaners should not be put on the 
market at once; some should be kept to consume the skim milk, because one sow would 
not be able to consume all the skim milk from 2 cows. It was assumed that grazing 
or other green fodder was available; otherwise it was questionable whether skim milk 
alone would be profitable. At 8 weeks old pigs would be worth fibout 13 b. 6d. each, 
udiile if they were kept a further 8 weeks tWy were worth about £1, a gain of only 
fis. 6d. for the second 8 weeks feeding. A\ well grown 16 weeks old pig would double 
his weight in the next 8 weeks and should then be worth at leant £2, a gain of £1. 
Against the £1 would have to be debited about 6s. for barley or wheat to put the pig 
into condition for bacon, otherwise the fat would be too soft and the price would be 
lower. Very little was gained in rearing pigs to small porkers. It cost only 14s. more 
to keep them until they were suitable for bacou. It would be preferable to obtain a 
further 2 sows to have 1 farrow about every 8 weeks, so that little pigs would be 
available to consume the milk regularly. It appeared that pigs should either be sold 
as weaners or kept until they wore baconers. (Secretary, H. J. Hunter.) 


THE HOME OABDEN. 

Paper read by Mr. A. M. Twartz at a meeting of the Sutherlands Branch on 12th 
September:—^oi2.->»If the surface soil is not as desired it should be removed to a 
depth of 18in. and a sandy loam carted in. The area of the garden should be large 
enough to allow hedges to be planted. The fence should be 5ft. high and netted. 
Fop a hedge almonds should be planted, preferably Brandis or I.X.L., because these 
grow upright. Almonds grow in any soil, died their leaves in winter, and are a profit¬ 
able hedge. If the roots become troublesome they should be cut by digging a trench 
3ft. deep every three years. The trench should not be left open as this causes the roots 
to travel around. The paths should be higher than the beds. Waiter .—^A reliable water 
enpply is absolutely necessary. To rely on the natural rains will not sufflee. Overhead 
watering with a sprinkler is one of the best methods when the plants are small. Treea 
should be watered around the stem. Mamre.’Sheep manure would be preferable te 
any other, cow manure next best: If the manure is lying around it should be heap^ 
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up after 15 to 20 points of rain liave fallen. This method tends to kill weed seeds. 
Liquid manure can be made by filling a kerosene tin half full of manure and filling it 
wiui water. The liquid should be the colour of weak tea. Superphosphate can be used 
witii success at the rate of one-third of an ounce per square yard. I\armylard manure 
or sheep manure should be dug into the soil before planting. When the plants need a 
stimulant, manure can also be placed between the rows. This method also checks weeds. 
Plants and Seeds .—A good plan is to follow Yates’s garden calendar or Hackett’s 
oBeminder.” It is necessary to sow a bed of your favourite dish each month so as to 
have a continuous supply throughout the year. A bed of rhubarb should be in every 
garden. It comes in when other fruit is scarce. Cabbages, cauliflowers, carrots, lettuce, 
peas, onions, and shallots can be urown without expert knowledge. The home garden 
is not eomplete without floweni. A few fruit trees of apple, pear, apricot, nectarine, 
peach and fig will provide useful fruits for the housewife. A careful watch must bs 
kept for slugs and snails. A good mixture can be made from Paris green and bran 
sprinkled between the plants. Cultivation ,—By the frequent use of the hoe and plough 
weeds are destroyed and the surface kept loose. It is best to prepare the bed some 
time before planting. When a bed has grown a root crop put in a leaf crop next. 
Points from Black leaf 40 wns regarded as the best spray for red spaders, 

and Paris green for slugs. Ashes were good for tomatoes if dug in when fresh. If not 
used at once they should be bagged up and put away in a shed. Yorkshire Hero was 
the best pea locally; beans were also easily grown. A lemon or orange tree should be 
grown; all the water from the house can be given it, including soa^ water. Best 
place for melons was where a creek ran out, or in some sandy place. Tomatoes should 
be trained and pruned, and kept up with bamboo sticks. Brown skin onions were the 
best if they were to be kept indefinitely. Short carrots and bush marrows were also 
regarded as the best varieties. Cauliflowers should be sown with protection, planted in 
the evening, and covered with tins for a few days. They should receive a light watering 
regularly, and they would be ready in about six months. Sheep droppings were con- 
ddered to be best for sandy loam, although one member preferred leaf mould. Water¬ 
ing tomatoes overhead was regarded as unwise by some. Ashes put around the stem of 
a tree would prevent ants from eating the fruit. Dahlias should not be watered too much, 
but it should be done regularly. They should not be allowed to grow higher than 2^ft. 
(Secretary, L. B. Doecke.) 


POINTS ON THE OABE AND OPERATION OP FARM STATIONARY ENGINES. 

The following paper was read by Mr. A. J. Pengilly at a recent meeting of the 
Alawoona Branch:—^Nearly all farmers have need of some form of supply of power 
for belt work. Chaffeutters, crushers, &c., all require the use of some class of engine 
to supply the power to drive them. The makes and types of engines used vary con¬ 
siderably, but few of them exceed the 20 b.h.p. rating, and are generally, therefore, 
classed as light stationary engines. 

They also fall into another classification, viz., petrol engines, spark ignition, petrol- 
kerosene engines, compression-ignition kerosene engines, and Diesel types using crude 
oil as fuel. The aim of this paper is to deal with the operation and some points on 
the care of each type. Stationary petrol engines are generally small engines of a low 
b.h.p., of both air and water-cooled types. Of these the predominating type for small 
engines up to 4 h.p. is hopper cooled,” meaning that the excess heat generated in 
the cylinder is dissipated by a hopper of water which completely surrounds it. An 
erroneous idea with which I have come in contact is that one need not be particular 
about cleanliness of the cooling water. With this t^qpe of engine one needs to be more 
particular than with any other, for boiling takes place more often during their opera¬ 
tion. A deposit of only l/16th inch will seriously interfere with the proper cooling 
of the cylinder, and will result in rapid overheating. Overheating in its turn brings 
about trouble due to the rapid breaking down of the old film in the cylinder, resulting 
in worn pistons, cylinders, and rings, or possibly scored and burned pistons and 
cylinders. 

When the manufacturer builds the engine he delivers it to the customer in most cases 
with all adjustments made, to enable the en^no to run and work as he designed it. A 
common error is made by owners in tampermg unnecessarily ^th the factory setting. 
This particularly refers to the governed sneea. Although this is adjustable in nainy 
all engines, the speed set by the maker will give the best service. Racing an engine 
results in rapid deterioration of working parts, particularly bearings and journals. If 
it is necessary to race an engine to make it do a certain job, either it is in urgent 
need of overhaul or is not powerful enough to do the work required of it. The only 
exception to the rule against interference with the governor setting may be to enable 
the engine to idle satisfactorily with a very light load. However, this may generally 
be accomplished by careful adjustment of the throttle control. Valve adjustments 
should be cheeked at frequent intervals, for too great a tappet or rocker clearance 
results in imperfect scavenging of the burnt gases, as well as a weak explosion, due to 
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insnillcieiit spaee for the entxance of the full charge. InsuJEleient elcarance results 
in the valves not closing properly, and leads to burnt valves and pitted valves and seat* 
ings; also sticking valves and worn guides may result, due to destruction of the lubri¬ 
cating film on these parts. The ignition on petrol engines is invariably of the spark 
type. Ilie high tenmon current is supplied either by a strip sparking device or a 
magneto. In either case the structure of these units is delicate, and therefore costly. 
Oil and grease on damp and dust naturally interfere with the operation of th^se unito, 
and do serious damage to the insulation of windings and cables. The continued entrance 
of oil and dirt will often result in bumt-out armatures and windings. Therefore the 
magneto or other device should be kept scmpulonsly clean and protected from all 
sources of dust and dirt. The best metnod is to have a dirt-proof cover to cover over 
the magneto completely. Magnetos should only be lubricated as speciflcally laid down 
by the manufacturers. Trouble in these units should only be rectified by a man who 
thoroughly understands them, and they should be treated with respect by the uninitiated, 
l^e magneto is the most valuable unit on an engine, costing ai^hing from £5 to 
£80, so it is well worth taking care of. Bpark plug cables should also be protected 
from dirt, especially oil, as it rots rubber insulation very rapidly. Spark plugs should 
be set to the gap set out by the maker in the engine instructions, usually a space of 
l/32in. separating the two points. The porcelains shoud be kept dean to avoid short 
circuiting, and all connections should he clean, strong, and definite. 

One comes now to the subject of lubrication. Although so much emphasis is placed 
on it by manufacturers, practical men, and oil companies there is still a tendency to 
be careless in this respect. If an engine is worth the amount of money one pays for 
it, it deserves the best lubrication possible, and will then give its best service. There 
are good oils and there are lots of things resembling them but not just as good. 
Although the major oil companies charge high prices for their commodities, they sell 
good quality products which can be depended on. and good oil is cheap in the long 
run, as any "big-power** user will tell you. 

Bepairing small petrol engines, replacements of bearings, &e., are not very difScult 
to carry out if due care is taken. When removing parts, put them aside and mark 
them, or place them so that you will be able to recognise their positions when you want 
to re-assemble them. Most of this work is simple enough if one takes a reasonable 
amount of care. Do not be frightened tb.at things will not go into their positions again. 
When cylinders, pistons, and rings become worn, resulting in loss of compression, new 
rings will often remedy the trouble until a rebore becomes nece»«ary. Bings are 
supplied generally in four standard oversizes, viz., .OOliii., .003in., .005in., and .Olin., 
and usually one of these sizes will make up for the loss of compression. The rings 
should be a good fit in the grooves, and when fitted squarely in the cylinder there should 
be a very small gap between the tvo ends. Bings are very brittle, and care should be 
exercised in fitting them to the piston. The best sncthofl to adopt is to slide the ring on 
over four thin metal strips, and then, withdrawing the strips, let the ring fall into its 
correct groove. (Grooves should be first cleaned of all carbon and burnt oil deposits. 

The foi^oing points refer also to larger pi^trol engines, though these generally have 
a water jacket for cooling, through which the water circulates on a thermo-syphon 
principle. As before stated the cooling water should be clean and free from grease 
and other impurities. A very effective cleanser for a corroded water jacket is a 
solntion of common washing soda, lib. to each gallon of water. Let it circulate for 
a full day or so of work. It is then drained out, the system flushed with clean water, 
and then refilled with clean water. 

The design of spark-ignition petrol-kerosene engines \eiv closely follows ordinary 
petrol engines, except that they are fitted with an auxiliary tank for petrol, and have 
some two-way arrangement for supplying the petrol and kerosene to the carburettor or 
vapouriser. These engines are demgned to start on petrol when cold, and when they 
have become warmed up, to switch over to kerosense for working. The main thing to 
guard against is the error of changing to kerosene before they are thoroughly warm. 
This has the effect of breaking down the lubricating film in the cylinder due to nn- 
vapourised kerosene entering it, with resultant rapid wear, and in the case of enclosed 
crankcase, splash-lubricated types, a dilution of the lubricating oil. which is then unable 
to stand up to its work and burns, resulting in rapid wear and heavy carbon deposits 
in combusion chambers and on piston heads. Since these engines are generally of a 
fast-moving type, the piston speed is anything up to 1,000ft. per minute, and the" neces¬ 
sity for good, undiluted lubricating oil is self evident. 

The next class is the kerosene compression-ignition class, which depends on heat 
generated within itself and stored in the combustion chamber. These engines are 
usually much heavier in eonstmetion than petrol and p/etrol-kcrosene engines, and mn 
at slower speed. Difficulty in starting these types is sometimes met with, but this is 
usually due to the engine not being heated enough by the lamp or else it is too hot, 
baek-firing occurring in the latter case. Mechanical causes of hard e^arting may be due 
to loss of compression through worn cylinders; pistons, or rings, or worn injeetioii 
gear, or injection gear out of adjustment. A useful Mnt which may be applied to 
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these f‘ngrines is to use eommereial cantor oil for cylinder lubrication. This gives a 
much better seal, and hold<t tho compression better than a heavy mineral oil. Castor 
oil is really the ideal lubricating oil, as it resists heat better, and was very widely 
used for aeroplane lubrice-tion during the World War. The rocker clearances should 
be adjusted to their correct spaciiigs, as too much pla\ results in noisy cam action. 
The journals of these engines are usually lubricated by cither mick syphon lubricators 
or ring oilers, and a good quality of flowing oil should be used in these. Tho big end 
connecting-rod bearing is generally oil lubricated by a closed cup. The piston pin is 
usually lubricated by surplus oil from the piston. These engines are usually thermo¬ 
syphon cooled,, and have a large cooling tank to provide a large supply of cool water. 
Care should be taken in some types to prevent the injector valve opening, due to 
suction. This is prevented by adjusting the tension on the spring. If this isi not 
watched, the engine may get out of control or *^bolt,^' the governor having no control 
in such an emergency, since most of the types of governor used ntn these engines work 
on the *‘hit-or-miss principle. 

Lastly we come to the class of engine operating on the Diesel principle, using crude 
oil as fuel. Very few of these engines are in the hands of farmers at present, as they 
are really only a recent development as a small power unit. For this ^reason I do not 
propose to deal with them at any length. They ignite their eharge by heat generated 
by their very high compression (anything up to SOOlbs. per square inch), and the fuel 
is injected under pressure during the power stroke, tho piston compressing air only on 
the compression stroke. They are much more complicated than ordinary kerosene 
engines, but are much cheaper to run because of the low fuel cost. 

Possibly some farmers have engines operating on the two-stroke*' principle, so T 
will endeavour to explain tho difference between the “two-stroke** and “four-stroke** 
engines. In tho ‘ ‘ four-stroke * * the cycle of operations for one complete power impulse 
is as follows:—On the outward stroke the inlet valve opens, and a mi^ure of fuel 
vapour and air is drawn in. On the return of the piston the inlet valve closies, and the 
charge is compressed, making it much more easy to ignite. Just before the piston 
reaches the back dead-centre the charge is ignited and explodes, and forces the piston 
violently outward on the power stroke. On the return of the piston the exhaust valve 
opens and the exhaust gases are forced from the cylinder in readiness for the repetition 
of the cycle of operations at the beginning of the next outward stroke. 

In the “two-stroke** engine the piston acts as its own valves by covering and un¬ 
covering openings or “ports** in the cylinder walls. The crankcase is sealed, and a 
by-pass leads from it to the inlet port of the cylinder. The fuel vapour and air is 
drawn into the crankcase through a manifold and “no-retum** valve by the partial 
vacuum created periodically by the piston as will be explained later. On the first 
outward stroke the downward movement of the piston creates a pressure on the gas 
in the crankcase. "When almost at the end of its stroke, the inlet port is uncovered, 
and the compressed gas rushes into the cylinder. The returning piston now covers the 
ports, and the gas so trapped in the cylinder is compressed. It is then ignited and 
explodes, forcing the piston outwards until the exhaust port is uncovered, a little 
before the inl(»t port is uncovered. 'The burnt gases then start to escape, and as the 
piston progresses on its stroke it uncovers the inlet port, and, the fuel having been 
com] rested by the outward movement of the piston, it rushes into the cylinder, and 
in doing so forces out the remainder of the exhaust charge. The piston returns as 
before, and traps some more fuel in the manner stated, and the cycle is repeated. As 
the piston goes back, however, it creates a partial vacuum in the sealed crankcase and 
draws, therefore, a further supply of fuel vapour into it in readiness for the next 
stroke the one-way valve. 

“The “two-stroke** engine is suitable only for light work, speaking generally, and 
is only satisfactory at high speeds. They are wasteful of fuel, and if run at slow 
speeds have an uneven power output, and tend to operate as a “four-stroke.** Their 
chief advantage is that there is a power stroke at every revolution of the crankshaft, 
instead of every second revolution as is the case of a “four-stroke** engine. The 
“four-stroke** is more definite in action, and gives a relatively steady power output 
over all speeds, and ia more economical with its fuel. 

The following ore a few points which may be of use in setting up drives:— 

1. To find the required diameter of a driven pulley if the speed required is known:— 
Divide the produce of diameter and revs./minute of the driver by the required number 
of rey8./iiiinttte of the driven* 

2. Four-ply cotton aud canvas belting is equal to single thickness leather belting m 
strength, ana so on. 

3. To the length required for an open belt:—To twice the distance between the 
shaft centres add 8^ times half the sum of the pulley diameters. Crossed belt lengths 
may be approximaMy calculated by using 8| in the foregoing formula. 
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4. To find the required width of single leather belt for a given horsepower to be 
transmitted:—^Multiply the horspower by 33,000, and divide it by the velocity of the 
belt (ft./min.) plus the allowable effective pull per inch in width. For all practical 
purposes this may be taken as 351bs. for single leather belt. 

5. To find the horsepower of a belt:—Multiply the width in inches, the allowable 
Tmll and the speed, and divide by 33,000. 

6. A double leather belt will need to be only seven-tenths as wide as a single leather 
belt for the same power, and conversely a double belt will transmit ten-sevenths more 
power than a single belt of the same width. 

7. New leather belts will stretch from iin. to iin. per foot of length. Rubber belts 
are said to stretch continuously, and cotton and canvas belts stretch very little. 
(Secretary, A. J. Pengilly.) 



Inspecting Mr. Magor’s Paeturee at Myponga Bureau Field Day. 



MsJcing Silage on Mr. B. Magor*s Fropoity at 
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KOXIOUS WBBDB. 

Mr. £• Kleinig, in the course of a paper read at the meeting of the Koonunga 
Branch on 11th September, stated that legislation to deal with noxious plants was 
passed by Parliament more than 50 years ago. However, a visitor passing through 
portions of the district at present would not think that noxious weed legislation existed, 
especially in the grazing country, where he would see nothing but rtar thistles and 
artickokes—^the artichoke, however, was a good fodder for sheep when it was dry. 
Star thistle was a tall, slender plant, not eaten bjr stock except when it was very 
young. Yellow cockspur resembled the Saffron thistle, but was much stronger in 
growth and was never eaten by stock. Cape Tulip was very poisonous, and mfficult 
to eradicate, and it spread very rapidly. There has been complaints about it locally. 
Cape Tulip was often planted in gardens, from whi^ch it could escape and ruin good 
grazing land. The Bathurst Burr preferred warm, moist conditions, like the Biver 
Murray districts. There were a number of plants of it in the district, but as they 
were kept under control more easily than other weeds, they were not likely to spread 
GO quicUy. Boxthom was a dangerous weed and should be watched. Because of its 
hardiness, it w'as one of the first plants used for hedges. There were not many in 
the district, although in places they could be seen for miles along the roadway, land 
great care should be taken to prevent them from getting out of control. The Boxthom 
i rodueed red berries, which wore eaten by birds, and thus the seeds were distributed 
ny them. Boxthom grew very rapidly and soon took possession of any waste land. 
It could easily be replaced for hedges by some other plant which was not so 
troublesome. 

In purchasing seed, it was important to see that it was free from foreign seeds, 
because once weed seeds germinated, eradication was often very diffLcult and might 
prove very expensive if it were not done at an early stage. Good cultivation, combined 
r/ith heavy stocking would kill many bad weeds. Sodium chlorate was a veiy effective 
spray in cheeking weeds (not sodium chloride, which was common salt). Sodium 
chlorate cost 8d. to 9d. per lb., and was used at the rate of 11b. to 1 gallon of water, 
and sprayed on the foliage wi& an ordinary spray-pump. (Secretary, H. Mibus.) 



A Orop entered hy Mr. B. J’sensoh, of Woodobester, In the Soathem 
Oompetttliin. 


QUEBTIOBT BOX. 

At a ^^ijoesldou Box’* meeting of the Ooonawarra Branch held on Sejgtember 5ih 
the fbllowiiig qaestions were deaU with:— Question: Correct method of misdng ingr^ 
diente of Bordeaux mixturef SspHf: Most m^bers favoured adding the lime to the 
bluestone solution. Queetion: Quickest method of dissolving bluestonef Beply: Plaoo 
Uuestone in a calico bag hang it on the edge of a tub of cold water. Members did 
not advise heating the water. Question: Most suitable manure to use on old apricot 
trees likely to cany a heavy cropf Eeply:. Sulphate of ammonia was suggested, but 
was considered to, have detimental effects over a number of years. For the district 
best results would be obtained from 45 per . cent, superphosphate. Question: Spray 
for a& orange tree affected with black seme. Seply: Members agreed on the use of 
red oSl (BeeroUry, J. 3L Kain.) 
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A moctiiiff of the Chapinaii Horo Brfiii<^ held on 12th August took the foriu. of ft 
**Question Box." The following questions were dealt with:— Question: Best breed of 
cattle for milk production in the malleef J^eply: The Ayrshire was a hardy type and 
a good producer. The Jersey and Holstein were also favoured. The milking Shorthorn. 
WM useful because of the better value for slaughtering. Question: Most suitable ram 
to mate with Merino ewes for fat lamb production. Reply: Dorset Horn was favoured. 
Question: Best oat for feed purposesf Reply: Mulga was the leading variety; Euly 
Kherson and Palestine wore also good varieties. Question: Cure for horsea rubbing 
off their hair. Reply: Irritation probably caused by parasites. Wash with water con¬ 
taining phenyle. Question: Does it pay to sow more than 451bs. of wheat per acret 
Reply: On new land 601ba. per acre could lie sown in order to provide as much straw 
as possible for burning. On fallow 4.5lbs. of graded seed was considered enough. 
Question: Should one commence putting in fence wires from Ihc top or the bottom of 
the posts? Ueply: If wires were put in from the top the strainer posts were not 
likely to give and cause the wires to slacken. Question: Easy method of pulling old 
posts. Reply: Loosen soil around the posts, and if a was not available, the 

posts could be pulled by using a wagon and team. Question: Best implement for 
fallowing, share plough or disc? Reply: The share plough was best for local condi¬ 
tions. Question: Is tw-o-yenr fallow advisable? Reply: The benefit (from two years- 
fallow would not be sufilcient to x‘^y for the extra work. Question: B^st time to com¬ 
mence sowing wheat. Reply: New land should be commenced early in April, and the 
fallows should be comjdeted not later than the middle of June, providing seasonable 
rains fell. Question: Best variety of oats for new land. Reply: Algerian oats gave 
a fair return, and provided a good croyi of straw for a burn to kill shoots. Q'kieieiion: 
How to keep weevil out of wheat stored on the farm. Reply: Wheat stored in bulk 
was not so likely to be attacked as wheat stored in bags. Sprinkling sulphur between 
the bags and on the floor was recommended. Question: llow to check sand drift? 
Reply: Sowing and topdressing i)asturo would tend to keep the soil bound by the roots 
of the plants. (Secretary, J. P. KroUig.) 

The inaugural meeting of the Karte Branch was held on May 30th, followed by a 
social and dance on June 14th. The subject of the next meeting on July 10th was an 
address by Mr. R. L. Griffiths (District Agricultural Instructor), who dealt with the 
question of drift. On August 14ih a "Question Box" meeting was held. The follow¬ 
ing were among the questions dealt with:— Question: Cheapest method of destroying 
rabbits. Reply: Poisoned oats laid on a trail. A mixture of loz. of strychnine to 
14lbs. of wheat with brown sugar added was also recommended. Question: Best side¬ 
line fop the district. Reply: Dairying and poultry were best while blocks were new, 
followed by sheep when fences were erected and feed was available. (Secretary, M. E. 
Small.) 



Visitors at the Annual Held X>ay at xybyhoUta Bxperimental Tam listening to an 
Address by Mr. B. B. Barlow (Oliief Palxy Znstmetor) on rpdder Oonservatton. 
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HOME TANNma. 


[The following paper was read by Mr. L. C. Collett at a meeting of the Currency 
Creek Branch on 19th August.] 

In order to make one’s own leather, or to tan or cure furred skins for rugs, mats, 
«tc., one must be prepared for a fair amount of work. 

Tanning a Hide for Leather. —Selection: Tiike particular care in selecting a hide 
to get one that is all the one colour, has no brands or bruises, and is skinned from the 
beast cleanly and is not cut or scored by the knife. A black hide is preferable 
because it is more even in thiickness and makes stronger leather than a yellow or red 
one. SeU a patchy hide rather than tan it, because a patch on the skin means weak 
leather. 

Prepa/rvng for the Tam ,.—Place the liide flesh side upwards on a smooth log and, 
with the aid of a sharp knife, remove every particle of fat and flesh adhering to it. 

Next place about four to six pounds of lime in a tin and add water to half fill the 
vessel. Btir well, put the skin in this, and in about four days the hair will rub off 
easily. 

A shovelful of ashes mixed with the lime will usually stop thei lime from working 
too severely on the hide and burning it. 

When the hair is all off the skin, give the inside a good rubbing* with a briick, or 
a piece of sandstone )to take off any flesh that may have been left on in the process of 
fleshing. 

The skin will now be pink and will contain lime. If this lime is left in, the finished 
leather will be brittle. 

To remove the lime from the hide, mix up a shovelful of fowl manure in a half 
kerosene tin of water and steep the hide for three or four days. The lime will be out 
of the hide when the latter is again white. Wash the hide in clean water after removal 
from the bucket and before placing it in the tan. 

Preparing the tan is not so complicated: Take a kerosene tin of crushed wattle 
bark and water and boil it until the tin is only half full. Add fresh bark and more 
water to the old and re-boil for another half hour. 

Pour this mixture into the tan tub and add clear , water until the tan is the colour 
of weak tea. Allow it to cool and place in it the clean hide. Tom the hide every 
few days, and after about six weeks it should be ready for the first examination. 

When examining the hide make sure the neck, i.e., the thickest part of the hide, is 
tanned completely through. If not, a green line will be seen in the centre of the cut 
you make, and a fortnight or so more will be required before the tanning is complete. 

Finishing the hide is simple—Take it out of the tan and oil it, either on the out> 
side or on the inside, with neatsfoot oil, mutton fat, or any other animal fat. AUow 
it to dry, either hanging over a rail or pegged out on a big board, such as a bam 
floor. If you want a particularly good joD made of it, before oiling place it on a 
smooth board that will not let any air through and rub the hide either outside or 
inside with a smooth piece of wood. I use a round stick about l^^ins. in thickness, 
and 2ft. long. Do not allow the stick to turn in your hand but hold it rigid and rub 
it over the Mde under pressure. 

Polishing is an easy matter. Take the dried products and damp a pi^e at a time, 
rubbing the dampened piece in the same manner as when smoothing, until it is highly 
polished. 

Making .Greenhide, Using Shim-Milh and Soap. —^Peg a fresh hide in the shade to 
dry for a few hours. When nearly dry dampen it thoroughly with skim>milk and 
brush it well with a stiff brush. Apply the milk daily for 10 days, not allowing any 
part to become dry. Now rub into it a bar of common soap until the whole bar is 
used, a process extending over several days. 

Curing la Cowhide, White, —^Bemove the hair as before. Dissolve Slbs. alum, l^lbs. 
salt, and half pint of washing soda in hot water. Add flgalls. of water and soak the 
hide for a week. Diy in the shade, stretching whilst drying. 

Furred Shine, tan a number of skins with wattle bark, clean; the skins of fat 
and flesh and immerse them in the tan for a fortnight, changing the tan at the end of 
the first week. Work the skins whilst th^ are d^ and sandpaper the inside. 
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Curing Shim for Bugs .—Dissolve separately Hb. salt, ilb. altun, io*._ borax in hot 
water and mix Bolutions. Add enough bran to make a paste and spread it on the flesh 
side of the skins, rubbing it well in. Bepcat the procesa'for a week. Wash the skina 
well and rub whilst drying to soften them. 

Curing Furred Sicins White.—Vour 5 quarts of boiling water over 2 quarts of bran 
and strain the mixture. Make an equal quantity of blood-warm water saturated with 
salt. Mix the two solutions and add loz. of sulphuric acid to each gallon. Immerse 
the skins in the mixture and stir for 20 minutes. Einse in clean water and stretch and 
pull whilst drying. (Secretary, D. Jeff-Gordon.) 


PIG BAISING. 


In a pajier read at a meeting of the Brownlow Branch on 14th August, Mr. G. H. 
Boocke stated that sows in pig did not need mucli looking after. A small quantity 
of grain, a supply of water, and a little greenfeed was sufRciient until farrowing 
time. It w'as an advantage to have the pigs in a large run sown with barley or 
oats. The only additional feed needed by mature sows would be a ration of J pint 
of grain, although young sows would need more feed to ensure that their growth 
was not checked. Small pigs being fed for market should receivie as much grain 
as they would eat, as well as plenty of skim milk. A clean run was essential. Pigs 
of the right type, if fed well, should be baconers at the age of 5 or 6 months. If 
the pigs were fed on grain it should be soaked for at least 12 hours before feeding. 
Best results were obtained from crushed grain, but j)rofit8 were not large enough 
to pay the expense of the crushing. Grain should not be boiled, because boiling 
removed a great amount of its food value. In feeding old sows and hogs with 
grain, a fair amount of chaff could be mixed with th(» grain in order to fill them 
up. A sow' for breeding should be of good shape and length and should have- 
at least 12 teats in case she had a large litter. If a young sow had a large litter 
she should be kept for breeding, because in all probability she would continue to have 
big litters. A big litter of from 8 to 10 pigs could be reared quite comfortably by 
one sow. The most popular breed for tlie prosent-day market was the Large White 
crossed with the Borksliire. When breeding the above cross the Large White boar 
should bo pure-bred, because the piglet from a Large White would always be white,, 
whatever the colour of the sow. The Luroc Jersey and Tamworth were good breeds 
to cross with the Berkshire. The Luroc Jersey was very hardy and would thrive on 
much lees feed than would other breeds. Bousmg .—ITie farrowing pen should be 
about 17fit. by 12ft. with a farrowing rail 6ins. high and Gins, from the wall. The 
pen diould be warm and free from draughts and should be provided with a bedding 
of short straw or cocky chaff. Long straw should not be used, because the little pigs 
were likely to get underneath it and be crushed to death by the sow. Weaning should 
take place at from 6 to 8 weeks. At 3 to 4 weeks the piglets would commence to 
eat by themselves and should be allowed to go out of the pen through a slip hole 
to feed so that the sow could not eat their food. Boar pigs should be castrated at 
about 4 weeks of age. (Secretary, A. B. Steinbomer.) 


MABKBT OABDENING. 


The following paper was read by Mr. L. Neighbour at a meeting of the Carey's Gully 
Branch held on 5th August:—^We have many problems to overcome in the production 
of frujt and vegetables for market, but our greatest problem is to dispose of our produce 
at a profit. We cannot expect to make any great change in our present system of 
marketing nor entirely eliminate its faults, and the only Qiing left for us to do ia io 
make the best of it. 

The market is composed of a large number of individual growers, to a large extent 
in competition with each other. There is a little co-operation among a section of 
growers who endeavour to stabilise prices of a few lines to a certain extent, but their 
efforts are only partly successful owin|^ to the large number of growers who will not 
come into line with them. It is almost impossible to get every indhidual grower to take 
an intelligent vieW' of the situation, which would result in a definite all-round 
improvement. 
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Individual growers can get the best results under present conditions by paying atten¬ 
tion to quality, preparation for market, and continuity of supplies. Quality of produce 
will give ready sale at possibly a price slightly in advance of general market rates, but 
quality itself is not suilicient to enhance sales and prices unless the produce is attrac¬ 
tively prepared for market. Inferior produce should bo eliminated as far as possible 
by the grower who wishes to obtain the best price for his produce. If all growers would 
do this the market would never be over-supplied. The demand would be increased if 
the best quality was always obtainable by the consumers. The grower should also 
endeavour to have a regular supply throughout the season, as by doing this he can- keep 
liis customers together and need have- very little to sell in the open market. He should 
also endeavour to select his customers according to the value of their services to him. 
1 regard the retailers as salesmen whose duty it is to sell any products to the consumers 
in tlie best possible condition an«l at the best iiossible price. The retailer who is 
willing to pt»y a little better than average market price for a better quality article is 
worth looking after, and is perlinjis not such a j-.arity as it would appear. 

Groweis would often obtain better jirices by the exercise of a little will-power, but 
too many follow the line of least lesistance and gi\'e in to the other fellow^s 
power. Often a grower who finds it difiiciilt to sell his jirodiice at the ruling market 
rates, probably owing to its being of inferior quality or otherwise through having an 
over-supply, will reduce his prices and cause a general decline in market prices. Tliis 
could be, avoided by either discarding anything but the best quality, or in the event of 
having over-supplies of good quality produce, by realising that it is better to lose some 
of the produce at homo than to take it to market and obtain less money for more work. 

When the market is over-supplied I consider that it is a mistake to reduce prices, as 
this does not appieciably increase sales. Growers generally should be advised to reduce 
the quantity thi'v luing to market, a general nieetiiig to be called fer this purpose if 
necessa ry. 

(TTcmiiiie distributors wcmhl welcome action on th(‘sc lines, as it would tend to 
eliminate the cheapjack, wiio is a menace to the industry generally. An improvement 
might be made by having a dt‘fiiiite closing time* for business in the markeit. Most of 
the fhoapjack business is done after the better class retailers have obtained their 
supplies and departed on their rounds. A definite closing-time would force the cheaj)- 
.iacks to compete w'ilh the genuine retailers on an equal footing. It might be objected 
That some growers would sacrifice their produce an closing time approached, but I think 
tliait th<‘ idea is at least worth a trial. (Secretary, P. “W. Sharp.) 


1.0NE aUM AND MONASH. 

At a rec4»nt meeting of the Monash Agricultural Bureau, the principal speakers were 
Messrs. N. Fotheringliam (Manager, Government Orchard, Berri) and P. R. Arndt 
• District Horticultural Instructor). 

Mr. Fotheringliam dealt with the practice of tipping'' the vines, mainly sultanas. 
ITc said the object of **tipping^’ was mostly to control the luxuriant growth 
by tipping off the ends of the shoots and encouraging the lateral growth, 
with the exception of the central shoots, which were to be the canes for the next 
year. (Central shoots should be tipped when of sufficient length to lay down for the 
following year. Tests were being carried out at the Government Orchard in connection 
with '‘tipping." Up to date it had been noted that on identical rows "tipped" and 
"untipped" vines had shown 4,4001b8. dried to the aero and 3,9001b8. respectively. 
Only strong vines, of course, should be treated. It was apparent from observations 
that '' topped * vines were at a disadvantage when it came to drying, the cheek reflecting 
back on the fruit, so that the "topped" vines dried off lighter than the fruit from 
the "untopped." In cincturing the currants, the best results had been obtained by 
means of the double knife-cut at the time when the caps were falling freely. Mr. 
Fotheringham recommended putting a strip of wax bandage around the cincture. This 
lUlowed the fruit to set, and healed the cut up quickly. Tests with cincturing the 
sultana had shown that it improved the yield, but the fruit itself was not good for 
dipping, and so the practice could not be recommended by him for sultanas. 

Mr. Arndt spoke of spraying prnctices. Very little disease had shown up this season. 
With currants, oidiiim had to be contended with, and it was ^ways essential to treat 
for this. Sulphur blown on to the vines was effective, but quite a lot were now using 
colloidal sulphur, which was mixed with water, 21bs. to lOOgalls., and sprayed on to the 
vines. There was slight oidium with the Gordo vine, and this year especially there had 
been a great deal of erinose showing np. Sulphur waa tjio cure for this. Black smut 
was very bad tbi* year, especially ou the late* Valencia oranges. It was essential that 
this should be checked, and it was due to the black scale. Besides the damage to the 
tree, black smut on the fruit meant that it had to be washed, with the consequent 
extra cost in handling. Trees should be sprayed with white oil at the end of January 
or early in February to check the brood at that time. 
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OTHER REPORTS RECEIVED. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 



South-Eastern Distrk^t. 


Wolseloy . 

14/10/35 

7 

Congress Delegates' Report 

E. W. Sharrad 

Mount Gambler 

11/10/35 

10 

Congress Delegates' Report 

J. E. Morphett 

Mount Gambior 

15/11/36 

9 

Address—E. W. ToUner.. 

J. E. Morphett 

Tantanoola .... 

2/11/36 

6 

“ Handy Hints on the 
Farm ” 

L. J. C. Osborne 

Rendelsham ... 

13/11/35 

7 

Address—C. A. Goddard 

F. Todd, jun. 

Allandale East . 

6/12/35 

11 

“ Post Splitting T. H. 

Earl 

“ The Plant and its Food ” 

R. T. liOslett 

Rendelsham ... 

5/12/35 

6 

F. Todd, jun. 



E.Sly 




Upper North District. 

• 

Appila-Yarrowie 

1/11/36 

14 

“ Trip to Central Aus- 
traba *’—W. E. Lange 

E. H. Wurst 

Eurelia. 

6/11/35 

6 

Congress Delegates* Rei3ort 

E. P. Wall 

Baroota. 

11/11/35 

15 

** Most Suitable Fodder 

E. W. Hulster 



for Early Feed *’—C. R. 
Mudge 



Wilmington .... 

19/11/36 

15 

“ Binder and Harvester 
Adjustments ’*—E. H. 
Hampel 

j “ Care of Machinery ’*— 

P. C. Cole 

Baroota. 

9/12/36 

12 

E. W. Hulster 



1 W. A. Mac^Duugall 




Mid-North District. 


Gladstone . 

1/11/36 


Formal business. 

Max Hoare 

Mount Bryan .. 

9/11/36 

8 

Congress Delegutes* Report 

A. A. Jefiorios 

Hilltown . 

6/11/36 

16 

Question Box . 

L. J. Harvey 



Lower North District. 


Stockport . 

22/10/35 

100 

Address—W. J: Spafford. 

R. V. Koch 

Greenock . 

21/10/36 

22 

Field Day. Addr^—W. 

A. Schubert 



C. Johnston 


Brownlow. 

11/9/35 

10 

Question Box ... 

A. R. Stembomer 

Brownlow. 

9/10/36 

11 

** Bulk Handling of 

Wheat ”, F. Woithe 

A. R. Steinbomer 


19/10/35 

— 

Break*up Social . 

A. R. Steinbomer 

Rosedale . 

5/11/36 

14 

Social. Results of Crop 

W. Gedige 



Competition 

Williamstown... 

16/11/36 

7 

Address—^H. J. Apps ... 

W. R. Parmenter 

Koonnnga. 

4/12/36 

16 

“ Preparing a Goose for 

H. Mibus 



Christmas ”—H. 


Springton . 

28/10/36 

— 

Schrapol 

Trip to Rosewortby 

College 

E. Brokate 

Springton . 

22/11/36 

6 

Disciisi^n. 

E. Brokate 

Light's Pass ... 

11/11/36 

21 

11 

13 

26 

66 

3 

24 

Pruning Competitions ” 

F. W. and B^ Boehm 

Formal business. 

Question Box . 

” The Law and the Land¬ 
holder ”—F. L. Worth 
Social. 

Annns.1 . 

C. A. Veirall 

L. S. Davis 

H. Mibus 

M. de N. Lucas 

H. W. Gregor 

H. W. Gregor 

C. A. VerrA 

Truro. 

Koonnnga. 

Hanson . 

Upper Wakefield 
Upper Wakefield 
L4;ht*s Pass ... 

18/11/36 

6/11/36 

6/11/36 

10/10/36 

7/11/36 

9/12/36 

** Disposal of tSe Apricot 
Crop”—F. W. Afcois . 
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Othbb Befobts Beoeiyed— continued . 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 



Yobke Peninsula District. 

1 

South Kilkerran 

1 31/10/35 

1 8 

1 Address—W. J. Spafford 

1 R. E. Hasting 

Bute. 

1 26/11/35 


1 Discussion. 

1 R. W. Longman 



Western District. 


Miltalie . 

29/10/36 j 

10 1 

1 “ A Trip to Fiji H. II. 

! Syd. D. Ramsey 



1 

j Jacobs 


Wallala . j 

9/10/35 i 

5 

! Congress Delegates’ Kejiort 

, C. F. Zippel 

Green Patch ... 

7/11/35 

17 

1 Discussion... 

I C. J. Whillas 

Maltee . 

7/11/35 

12 1 

1 Congress Delegates’ Keport 

E. Schwarz 

Balumbah. 

12/11/36 

11 

Congress Delegates’ Heport 

J. E. Swann 

Ungarra. 

11/11/3.5 

11 1 

i Congress Dclegales’ Report 
“ Estimating Hay Yields ” 

W. G. Gordon 

Green Patch ... 

5/12/35 

16 1 

C. J. Whillas 




-~C. J. WhUlas 


Taragoro . 

7/11/35 

7 

Congress Delegates’ Keport 

T. Winters 

Mount Hope.... 

2/11/36 

7 

Field Dav . 

J. L. Vigor 

Pygery. 

39/11/35 

S 

“ Mixed Fanning ”—^A. li. 
Kammermann 

A. Day 

Laura Bav. 

12/11/36 

12 

Discussion. 

P. S. Morrison 



Eastern District. 


Coonalpyn. 

6;ily35 

33 1 

; ** Ctms as a Side Lino ”— 

C. C. George 


• 

F. F. Smedloy 

Lanierno . 

15/11/35 

15 1 

Exhibition of Weeds and 

A. G. Potter 



Fodder Planis. Dis- 
^•ussioii : 



Devlin’s Pound . 

12/11/36 

14 

“ Sheep V , Wheat ”—A. 

G. Robertson j 

H. A. Loffler 

Devlin's Pound . 

4/12/35 

13 

Question Box . 1 

H. A. Loffler 


South and Hills Distkiot. 


Frayville. 

30/10/36 

44 

Crop Competition Results 

H. H. Ramm 

Ironbank. 

Scott’s Bottom . 

4/11/35 

16/11/36 

19 

8 

Reorganising Branch .... 

“ Birds ”~R. Thorpe.... 

C. M. Morgan 

E. L. Atkmson 

Blackheath .... 

14/11/36 

9 

Address—” Fertilisers ”— 

E. H. Paeoh 



F. G. Guster 


Hope Forest ... 

4/11/36 

13 

Congress Delegates* Report 

H. J. Hunter 

Cherry Gardens 
Tmnbank. 

9/11/36 

5/12/36 

4/12/36 

160 

Annual Social .. 

A. R. Stone 

14 

l^cuBsion .. 

C. M. Morgan 

W. J. Brook # 

Hartley . 

9 

“ What the Farmer 


shoiild Prodaoe for his 
Table ’’—A. B. Brook 




Ourrency Creek . 

14/10/35 

10 

Address—^H, J. Apps ... 

** Bird and Insect l^iends 

D. Jeff. Gordon 

Currency Creek . 

11/11/36 

14 

D. Jeff. Gordon 


of the Farmer Mr. 
Ward 




Yundi. 

20/11/35 

70 

Field Day... 

T. R. Smart 

Shoal Bay. 

12/11/36 

10 

Discussion— ** Clearing 

E. B. Bell 


New Lwid ” 


Monarto South • 

16/11/36 

19 

Lantern Lecture “ Road 

C. F. Altmann 



Construction ”—^Mr. 
Abbott 



Longwood. 

9/11/36 

13 

Homestead Meeting—Mir. 

H. G. Haines 


Woolcock’s, Scott’s Crk. 


Hope Forest ... 

2/12/36 

9 

Question Box. 

H. J. Hunter 

Cherry Gardens 

f 14/12/36 

15 

Reunion Meeting . 

A. R. Stone 

Blackheath .... 

14/12/36 

8 

Paper from Journal. 

E. H. Paech 
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WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 

SWEET OOBN OB TABUS MAIZE. 


[Paper by Mrs. E. B. Franklin at a meeting of Karte Branch on. 14th August.] 

As spring is approaching one begins to think of the summer kitchen garden, fruits, 
salads, Ac., and why not try a little sweet com. Many of us country women hatu in 
the past missed mudb by not adding this delicious article of food to our kitchen; garden 
list. There are quite a number of ways of using and cooking sweet com. This one is 
delicious:— 

Pick the cobs just as the tassel is drying off and put them into a saucepan containing 
boiling water. Add a pinch of salt and boil for about 20 minutes. Take up and serve 
aa a vegetable, spread a little butter on and sprinkle pepper and salt on each cob. 
You require two forks to get the little grains off-—the cob or centre. To take hold of 
the cob as daintily as possible in the ffngers, much the way a small child does a 
slice of watermelon is indeed quite an easy way to eat it. It is also used as a salad 
and in saladB. 1 thiuk a little sugar could be added in the boiling as is done with 
green peas. 

It is quite a change for desert with cream and sugar. It is a wonderful substitute on 
a day when meat is scarce or the weather is too hot to eat meat. 

It makes a delicious sweet by roasting the grains in a close iron vessel until they pop, 
then they are taken out and dusted with powdered sugar, makin g ''Pop Oom.’^ There 
are a variety of kinds to choose from, Country Gtotleman being a great favourite, but 
a little on the late side. 

Sow from August to October, in highly manured* soil in a row and a foot apart. 
Mulch with manure and water freely. (Secretary, Mrs. F. N. Atze.) 


HOME OABDENINO. 

"Gardening as a Hobby in the Country" was the subject of this paper read by 
Sister Mudge at a meeting of the Sno'^own Branch:—^In most instances we are 
unable to choose the situation of our gardens but must make the best of what wo 
have. The first and most essential thing to do is to provide a breakwind. If you 
have or can afford to have an iron fence erected surrounding your garden you are 
indeed fortunate. A good breakwind can be made by planting bamboos either in 
rows or in clumps. I find them very easily grown once they get a start. Trench 
the ground and manure well, give plenty of water for 2 or 3 weeks, or until they 
get a good hold. Onee they are well established they require no water. 

A hedge which is used a good deal and will grow with very , little water and attention 
is Natm Myrtle. If kept trimmed, it looks very green and fre^, but it is a robber. 
Wormwood may also be used and is really quite effective, but must be kept 
trimmed and tidy. There are less hardy ones such as the Cupresses, Ooprosma, 
Kaflir Apple, etc. 

A fence built of bamboos entwined between wires or bars, and with cre^ers or 
roses grown over it looks quite nice and effective, and small plants a^d bulbs 
may be grown right under it as it takes no nourishment from the soil. Morning 
Glory or Dolicos may be used with effect. 

If your have water laid on, you will be able to grow much more and with very 
much less trouble and time. Much can be done tnth waste water and all water 
should be put into buckets or tubs to be used aa wanted. 


8udi hardy flowers as Antirrhinums, Wallflowers, Gaillardias, Geraniums, etc may 
be grown with this water, which otherwise would be wasted. 


It is necessary to manure and pr^re the ground, and afterwards keep the around 
well worked up and loose. By giv&g them a good soaking once or twice a week 
much better results are obtained than by spriakBng the sOrface. This is boot in 
all gardening. 
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METROPOLITAN AND EXPORT 
ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE 

KANOFACTDRERS OF 

Meat Meal for Pigs 

Read Rqpoit of Trials made by PROF. Perkins, 

Journal oj Agriadtare, January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry 

For full information on above write to 

The OBNERAL MANA0EE, HMropolitan and Export Abattoirs 
Board, Oopp’s Cross, SJL 

ALSO MARUFACTUBBD— 

BLOOD MANURL BONE MANURL BONE MEAL 


GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & COMPANY LTD., 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS* 

wools AHD PBOOUOl BBOKIBI. IHlPraiO AOIHTS, OIHBAL IHPOBfBf AMD 
■ZPOBTBf, IsAVD, IsOAW, PDIAirOIAli, AID OHUBAVOB AGIITI. 

— enriBAL Aoms u auitbaua fob wbstbbb abiubamob oohpabt. 

For ony Infomuitlon regordlng Fat, Store, or Stad Btotdi. oommanloBte wttb oar Stock Deport¬ 
ment for expert attention. 

Dlatrlbntlng Agentf in 8A. for— 

**bdwabd8’” bhbbp dipping POWDBB 
**TONX’8" BABBIT TBAP8 •'NATIONAL** OBMBNT (in bagB) 

••BD88BLL*8** PIPING and BOBB OA8ING. ••OOMBT" WINDHILL8 

THB ••KBTBOB’* BLOWFLY TBAP 

••YXTA-LXOB:** PB0DU0T8. ••BUBGON*’ 8BBBP 8BBABING 1CA0BINB8 

••WJC.L.** and ••TOP** BBAND8 8UPBBPH08PBATB8 and MANTTBEB. 

TEHRERTS ATJg and STOUT. KINO OEOBOE IV. WHISKY. 
«STEBNOL” OILS and OBEA8ES. 

All Turin and Btetlon BnqnliMMnla, TendM WIm nnd Btontedi, OoniMcto, Twine, OUi. 
ete., ••Tattoo**Sheep Branding Oil. 

"OLAR URB, 800TTISH SHIRR UNB, ARD BLUE 
STAR LIRE STEAMERS. 


Mfin OSlM in South Australia: 178^ ROHTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE. 
HssS OBIee: HELBOURRE. 
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Drains, ete., from the kitchen or laandry may be uaed to advantap by plaati^ 
Oannas where the water eoahs in as these planie cannot get too much wa tera Th^ 
iceep the spot from becoming offensive and boggy, besides being a boright green spot 
nearly all the year. Use plenty of horse or cow manure, both of which can b© 
easily procured on a farm. 

Bockeries are very fashionable at present and can be built quite easily and quickly 
if you have some suitable stones handy. These may be built on a spot under trm 
■or anywhere where it is difficult to grow flowers. If planted with Succulents, whidi 
grow quickly and easily and take very little water and attention, they are moat 
effective. When building rockeries keep in mind the idea of hills and valleys ^d 
build your rockery accordingly. If you can arrange a small pool for fish or bird- 
bath an<l drinking pool so much the better. One or more lawns always look greeUf 
cool and fresh, and if a large area, they help to fill in the space. For these, tap water 
should be laid on. If water is scarce and' you haven't the time to grow annuals, which 
need constant attention, shrubs are quite a good idea. Many quite hardy ones are 
obtainable, and I think we would be wise to go in for our own wild and native 
shrubs more. Those are hardy and stand up to droughts one they become established. 

Two or three shrubs planted annually enable one to work up quite a good show, 
and most folks have enough waste water to grow 2 or 3, as after the first year they 
take much less water. Give these a good soaking once a week to get good results. 
By this mt'ans in a few years yon have quite a bright little spot without a lot 
•of work. 

If water is scarce one may have a very good show in the spring by planting such 
hardy annuals as Antirrhinums, Larkspurs, Hollyhocks, Shirley Poppies, Stocks, etc., 
:and only keep some Geraniums and possibly some Sunflowers and a small bed of 
Petunias going in the summer, allowing the rest of the garden to lie idle until 
the following winter. A good plan too is to grow bulbs in the winter aa the winter 
Tains will give them all the water necessary. (Secretary, Mrs. A. Hocking.) 


, Planning the Flower Garden*' was the subject of the following paper by Mrs. S. 
Smith at a meeting of the Bendelsham Branch on 7th August:— 

Gardening is one of the most pleasant and healthful hobbies that a busy housewife 
can possibly have. To spend an occasional half-hour or so on a pleasant sunny day 
among the flowers when one is weary of indoor work is most restful and soothing. 
A weTl’Cared'for flower garden always gives a home-like atmospliero to a house, and one 
is well repaid for the work spent. 

The^ rose is considered the queen of all flowers, and there are many beautiful new 
•varieties of standards to be had, July is considered the correct month to prune roses, 
-and if the prunings are planted in a trench and well watered for the first year some 
Tery nice rose bushes will be obtained. 

The purple Iris is very popular for indoor decoration at this time of the year, when 
there are so few flowers to be had. Its correct name is Iris Stylosa, and it leap, 
be had in several shades. They do not flower the year following re^planting, but 
^fter that they bloom well, and one can always be sure of a dainty vase of flowers 
for the tables during the winter months. 

Seeds of spring flowering annuals should be sown eaijly in this climate. Pansy and 
Viola seed should be sown in January, in order to have strong plants ready to put oqt 
with the first rains, and they then make good growth while the weather is warm. My 
•experience with seedlings is that it is quite useless to plant out while the ground u 
sodden and cold. They frequently damp off and die right away, whereas, if planted 
«early, they may appear at a standstill during the winter months, but still they have a 
good root system, and with the appearance of the warmer spring days they go ahead 
rapidly. 

Firstly, a garden should be carefully planned and laid out in shaped beds, bordered 
preferably with a neat design of flat stones, then small bordering plants, such as the 
popular Viola, Phlox, Virginian Stocks, Violets, Portulacea, &c.; in fact, any small, 
dose-flowering plants which make an attractive setting for the larger flowers. A popdaor 
idea which gives a nice finish to a small garden is a herbaceous border, on either si^e 
•of the lay-out of small beds. This is a long bed, planted firstly with small edging plants, 
then flowers a little larger, ranging up to the tall Tarietiee, such as Fq^gloves, Bd- 
phiniums, Hollyhocks, &c., as a l^ckground, and then behind this, ii there is space to 
rspare, several of the larger flowering ehrubs may be planted. This gives a sheltered 
appearance to a garden, uid dicre is usually a chow of owers, as a variety of iteobs 
:are to be had which give a succession of blooms. 
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No garden is complete without a collection of bulbs. Even the humble yellow and 
white Jonquil brightens our flower beds during dull winter days, and they look moat 
attractive if planted ibcneath trees and shrubs. The little Snowdrop is also a first 
favourite, and then we have Daffodils, Frecsias (which have such a sweet perfume),. 
Hyacinths of various colours, and ethers too numerous to mention. The Arum Lilies 
and Agapanthus also should have a place^ as they look very stately and beautiful 
aguinst a background of trees. To have a really beautiful and attractive flower 
garden, it is necessary to have a plentiful supply of water during the summer months.. 
This, with care and attention during the winter months, such as hoeing cultivating 
and manuring, should ensure a beautiful flower garden that any home may be proud 
of. (Secretary, Mrs. W. Bignell.) 


[Paper read by Mrs. Oswald at a meeting of the Maltee Branch on 8th August.] 

Flowers to be sown in January and February are Iceland poppies, (‘incrarias, I’ansies, 
Stocks, Lupins; also Gladioli bulbs to flower in autumn weather, and Violas are- 
extremely showy as a border. Lupins provide a great quantity of flowers for cutting 
and should bo sown in their ])orinancnt position as th(*y do not transplant well. 

When raising Iceland poppies choose n. cool shady spot and keep the bed covered 
with hessian until the seeds have germimited. 

March is the best time for Sweet Peas, for which the ground should be deeply 
dug and plenty of rotted manure used. Antirrhinums requiio a fairly dry, not over 
rich soil. Carnations like a gritty soil. This also is the month for spring flowering 
bulbs, such as Daffodils, Tulips, and Freesias. 

In April flowers for spring blooming not already sown should be put in without 
delay. Seedlings previously raised should be planted out as soon as they are large 
enough. Olioose dull weather, and wet the ground around the roots thoroughly before 
planting. This is an ideal month for planting roses, evergreen shriiljs, strawberries, and 
Violets. The soil for Violets should not be too rich. 

In May Cannes and Chrysanthemums may be lifted. Dahlias may be lifted also and 
kept in a dry plac(» until spring. During June and July prune roses and fruit trees, 
Geraniums should be pruned to induce fresh growth, in order to make them flower 
freely. Winter pruning of roses should be completed during July, in other than 
cold districts. In heavy soil a dressing of lime will be of benefit. Well rotted stable 
manure can be forked into soil around trees and shrubs. 

August and September.—Oannas thrive in heavy rich damp soil. Phlox should be 
divided if too thick. Liquid manures should be applied to Violas. Sow Mignonette 
seeds where it is to grow, as it does not transplant well. As Chrysanthemums throw 
up their new shoots break them off at the base and strike them in a warm, moist, 
sandy soil. These make better flowering plants than the old clumps. 

Phlox are one of the finest bedding plants for coloured masses during summer 
months. For Geraniums choose a soil neither rich nor too moist, otherwise they do not 
flower freely. 

Petunias, Portulacca, and Zinnias should be planted during October. Portulaccfc 
flowers well during the hottest weather, and is veiy attractive where grown along brick 
paths. 

November and December:—^French Marigolds flower well in the summer. Asters 
need a shady spot. Daffodil and Freesia bulbs may be lifted during these months 
as they die back. From this time onwards, early sovdug of Stocks, Iceland Poppies and 
Pansies is frequently made. 

Dahlias do well if planted at this season. 

Most soil is improved by the addition of manure, and for moot plants plenty of 
water is essential. (Secretary—^Miss L. Bassbam.) 


ESA BLUESTONE 

wurarAonnaD bt 

XHE ELEOIBOLTEIO BEEIHlirO AND SMELTINO COUPANT OF 
ADSIBAUA MMTO Bn POST KEMBLA, N.S.W. 

I to oontalB not Imi tbna 89% Snlpbato of Ooppor. 


n««i 9tm III imDiniioii of Sprey Mixtorai tor Fnilt lioci and Vines, 
on ite^raSnH^ofVoot^tln ShMp. Ito WhMt PtoUliiK 

AgMUftrOISlaltK 

SMITH & Co., Limited. All Oq^tel Cities. 

Wrde /bf JdoHef—** j9e0er TuMe bff Spraffing vM B8A BJueekm^^' 
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[Paper by Mrs. L. M. Martin read at a meeting of the Maltee Branch on 13th June.J 

For knitting socks I always use either 3-ply or 4-ply Paton and Baldwin's Super- 
fingering wool. 1 prefer the S-ply as the socks are much softer and look better. Cast 
on 72 stitches, 24 on each needle, and knit in ribbing. Knit 1 purl 1 for 4ins., then 
knit liius. in plain knitting, except 1 stitch for the back of le|^ which is purled right 
down to the heel. In next row start to shape the leg by knitting 2 stitenes together 
either side ol the purl at the back of the leg. Then knit llins. then decrease again in 
the same, knit liu. and decrease, each time knitting less before decreasing until 12 
stitches have been taken off, leaving 60. Knit 4in. plain, then start the heel. With 30 
gtitches on back needle and 15 on each of the others knit a double heel by slipping 

1 stitch, knitting 1 stitch across the 30 stitches and purling back for 15 to 20 rows, 
according to length required. Then turn the heel. Slip 1, knit 18, 'slip 1, knit 1, pass 
the slipped stitch over, turn slip 1, purl 7, purl 2 together, turn; slip 1, knit 8, ^p 1, 
knit 3, puss the slipped stitch over, turn; slip 1, purl 9, purl 2 together, turn; slip 1, 
knit 10, slip 1, knit 1, pass the slipped stitch over, turn; slip 1, purl 11, purl 2 
together, turn; continue to work in tlus manner until 18 stitches are on the needle, 
then knit 16 or 17 stitches on the side of the heel, and across the 30 stitches on the 
instep. Knit the other 16 or 17 stitches on the other side of the heel, then knit 

2 plain rows all around on the three needles. Next row commence shaping tlie foot. 

Knit down the first of the back needles to the last three stitches, slip 1, Imit 1, pass 
the slipped stitch over, knit 1 tlien knit the 30 instep stitches, knit 1, slip 1, knit 1, 
pass the slipped stitch over, then knit on to the end of the needle plain. Knit 2 
rounds plain then decrease again, in the same way. Then 2 rounds plain again. 
Continue this until you have 15 stitches on each back needle and 30 stitches on the 
front. Knit plain without decreasing the length you require for the foot. iProm the 

side of heel, measurements are:—6in. for a lOin. foot, O^in. for a lOJin. foot, 7in. for 

a llin. foot. To shape the toe:—^I'irst needle, knit plain to the i|)ast 3 stitches. Slip 1, 
knit 3, pass slipped stitch over. Knit 1. Front needle, knit 1, slip 1, knit 1, 
pass slipped stitch over. Knit to last o stitches. Slip 1, knit 1, pass slipped 
stitch over, knit 1; third needle, knit 1, slip 3. puss slipped stitch over, knit plain to 
end of needle; 2nd and 3rd rounds plain, then decrease in same way again and continue 
the decreasing thus until there are 6 stitches on each of the 2 back needles and 12 
stiches on the front one. Put the back stiches on one needle so as to have the work 
on 2 needles, then break your wool about 12 inches from the work. Thread the wool 
to a darning needle and graft off as if for knitting, into the first stitch of the front 
noodle. Draw it through and slip the latter off the needle. Insert the needle as if for 

purling into the second stitch of the front needle, draw the wool through and let the 

stitch remain on tho needle, taking the wool under tlie front needle, and insert the 
darning needle as for purling into the first stitch of the back needle. Draw wool 
through this stitch and draw the latter off the needle. Inserting the wool needle as if 
for knitting into the second stitch on the back needle, draw tho wool through and let 
the stitch remain on the needle. Bring th( wool forward luiider the needle and repeat 
until all tho istitches are worked off, darning in the end of the wool securely when 
finished. (Secretary, Miss D. Bassham.) 


THB SOCIAL ASPECT OF FABM LIFE. 


[Paper given by Mrs. N. J. Cross on 4th July, 1935, at a meeting of the Boor's 

Plains Branch.] 

Fanner's wives, or any w'omen that live in the country enjoy very little social 
life in comparison to our city sisters, particularly since the depression. The difficult 
times we are passing through has affected the women on fanns to a considerable 
extent. 

In order to balance the budget one has to scheme in different ways. For instance, 
during the last few' years many of the farm women have begun to baJee their own 
bread, and to keep extra cows and poultry, which all means extra work, thereby leaving 
less time for pleasures, etc. 

Although one always enjoys an outing or a social gathering of this kind, there 
seems very little time to devote to pleasures of any idnd and often one feels too 
fatigued to make the effort to go out to a social gathering. We sometimes become 
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too absorbed in our daily routine of work, so that we leave very little time to relax 
from the strain of our daily round and obtain any pleasure of the various ways 
wherewith to make out life on the farm brighter in the social way. With meetings 
of the Agricultural Bureau, ladies from the different districts can meet and discuss 
subjects that are of interest to all women, and as time goes on and we all become 
more confident in public speaking and are not so afraid of ouv own voices. The 
criticisms and discussions enable all members to enjoy these social gatherings. 

Another social gathering I would suggest is an afternoon given in one’s own home, 
where one can invite friends and entertain them with competitions and games, or failing 
that, the idea of coming together and enjoying a social chat with one’s neighbours and 
friends over a cup of tea followed by a stroll around the garden or grounds always 
proves to be enjoyable and the pleasure derived from such an afternoon amply rewards 
one for any small effort that may have been made. An afternoon spent on the tennis 
court is always enjoyed by ladies and young girls and does not rex|uire much prepara¬ 
tion. The women of to-day are inclined to overdo this preparation of afternoon tea; 
I would suggest a cup of tea with scones, small cakes, and perhaps a plain cake or so, 
as it seems unnecessary to tire oneself with a lot of cooking before friends arrive. Not 
being in doors during the afternoon the house will be sufficiently clean from the usual 
week end cleaning, therefore there is no need for any extra preparation in that way. 
This form of entertaining helps to keep one young and healthy, and the benefit derived 
from such exercise is of great value to one physically as well as socially. 

One always enjoys an evening ^ven in one *s own home with just a few friends and 
some music and songs and elocutionary items if the friends happen to be talented in 
that way. It is also an opportunity for the children to perform in the presence of 
others, thereby being a great help to them later when they may be called to assist at a 
school concert or any other public function. 

Table tennis or bagetelle always affords a good deal of pleasure to both old and 
young, followed by supper. Bridge afternoons and evenings are very popular too. 
Besides entertainments given in the home we must not forget the enjoyable evenings 
spent at social gatherings, not forgetting the Bureau social. In the snnimer we have 
the sea to call us to come and enjoy the cool breezes and the bathing. 

Endeavour to make life on, thd faim as pleasant and attractive as possible, not 
only for ourselves, but also for young people, as life in the country is far different 
from the many pleasures the young people enjoy in the city, (besides work >being 
much harder for them. (Secretary, Miss L. Stanway.) 


BEABING OF TOBKEYS. 


[Paper read by Mrs. R. O. Phillis at a meeting of the TCarte Branch on 14th August.] 

Turkeys can be reared successfully in this district, but they need a lot of attention, 
especially in the feeding and housing or yard.s. 

1 started my first lot by putting 9 eggs under a Black Orpington fowl, and she 
hatched 7 chicks. I kept them isolated from all other fowls, which is one of the main 
points in rearing of young turkey.s until they reach a certain age, wliich I call 
* * red lioad ’ ’ stage. Young turkeys should not be fed until they are 24 hours old. The 
first meal should consist of hard-boiled egg chopped very finely. Ae they grew older 
add a little chopped lucerne or lettuce. Some people advise onion, but it is better left 
out. When they are about a week or so old give them curdled milk and bran, but not 





PASTURE SEEDS . 

WmUEBA BYE OBASS. LVCEBNE. 

PHALABIS TUBEBOSA SUBTERRANEAN CLOVER. 

PERENNIAL BYE GRASS. STBAWBEBBY CLOVER, Etc. 

Hew Seuon’B Seeds from only the Most Bellable Sources. Certified Seeds a Speeialty. 

H. K. KEMP, B.Ag.Sc. , 

Seed Merchant and Broker,. . Victoria Terrace, Kingswood. 

AWliafaid with KEMP’S NUBSEBIES LTD. 
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pollard, as pollard binds them, and if this is not attended to when first noticed yoti 
are apt to lose all your batch of young birds. Crushed wheat is more digestible than 
whole wheat until they are six to eight weeks old. 



Members of the recently formed Women's BranSh at Xarte. 

Breeding.—To obtain good results you need only six hens for one gobbler; otherwise 
you will have too many infertile eggs. When the hens start laying let them keep their 
own nests until they go broody and they can then be moved to a suitable place without 
any trouble. A turkey egg takes a calendar month (30-31 days) to hatch. I have 
heard several people say* the eggs were no good when the bird sat for iust four weeks 
and they have thrown her off the nest by not knowing how long they" should set. A 
turkey is better set out in the open where there is a good deal of dampness. They start 
to lay and sit from July to January. I have had them bring out a batch and when 
they are about 5 to 6 weeks old they are laying again. Change your gobbler every year.. 
If keeping any of the young hens from last year ^s batch, never breed back, as it causes 
many losses. Obtain one if possible from another district. Turkeys do not need a 
shed, they are better roosting out in the open. Fresh air is a main point. Do not 
close them in a shed with fowls or other birds. Fowl lice and tick are very bad on 
turkeys, and will kill them very quickly. (Secretary, Mrs. F. N. Atze.) 


BBEAD-MAKINO. 

[Paper by Mrs. A. Adams, read at a meeting of the Boor’s Plains Branch on 

Ist August.] 

During the past few years incomes have lessened considerably, this being caused by 
the low prices received for our wheat and other things i>roducod on the farm; and there 
are few of us who have not found it necessary to economise in every possible way, 
in order to help our men folk to meet the needs of the present time. Many women 
have decided to help by making their own bread, it being one of the most important 
food items that we need. It is very nice to have the baker call twice or three times a 
week, bjiit when one thinks of the price we are asked to pay for a loaf of bread and 
the price we receive for our wheat, we realise that it is too great a difference and wy 
we set about making our own bread. It costs very little to have our own wheat milled 
and we can get enough to last several months, which I think is the better plan as the 
older flour midces the best bread. 

First of all we need a deep pan for mipdng the bread in, and this pan is best if 
never washed; it can be scraped and then rubbed dean \rith a dry towel, the 
Applying to the tins in which the bread is baked. There are many different kinds of 
yeast, and many different methods of maki^ yeast. I make hop-yeast in the foUoedng 
way:—Put a large pinch of hops into a jug and pour over them one pint of boUksg 
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water in which a potato has been 'boiled. When cold pour into a bottle and add 1 
tablespoon of sugar and flour mixed togetlier with a little cold water. Add a small 
inch of cream of tartar, 'Shake well, and leave in a warm place to work. It should 
e ready in four hours. This quantity will make four average size loaves and five 
sifters of flour will be needed. Sift the flour into the mixing pan and allow 1 tea8x>oon 
of salt to each sifter of flour. Warm the flour for a few minutes, then add yeast and 
sufificient luke-warm water to mix (do not have dough too stiff). Knead for u few 
minutes, cover well with a blanket and leave over night to rise. Next morning it 

should be ready to knead up again ami shape into loaves. l*ut aside the loaves to 

rise again, and in about an hour they wiU be ready to bake. 

I have been using compressed yeast about eight months now, and find it a much 
quicker method of bread making, as it does not need, to be mixed over night. I think 
xhtii the time saved in this way makes up fur the little extra cost. 

One ounce of compressed yeast will make four loaves of bread. Sift flour and put 
the salt in the bottom of the pan and then warm. Take the yeast and break up 
finely in a small basin with a fork, add about 1 cup of lukc-warm water and mix well. 
Make a hole in the centre of the warm flour, pour in the yejist, leave about 20 minutes 
in a warm jdace so the yeast will work a little, 8i)rinkle about 2 dessertspoons of 
augar on the flour around tlie yeast being careful not to put any sugar in the yeast. 

Now proceed to mix the bread in the usual way as with hop yeast. This will not 
need so much kneading as the hop yeast broad. 

Open the oven door and lay on it several tliicknessos of paper. Put pan containing 
dough on this and cover with more paper; this will only take about 3 hours to rise, 

and if mixed after breakfast it will be baked by mid-dav. If it is not convenient 

to set tlic dough on the oven door it can be put ou a chau- close to the stove, but it 
will tfdce a little longer to rise. 

An ounce of compressed yeast' costs :‘>d. and will keep if kept in a cool place. 
Now there is not only the mixing of the bread and putting it in the tins, but like 
most other things it has to be baked, and the baking is a very important process. The 
oven should b<‘ hot—about the hcfit used for baking ])a8try<—and 10 minutes after the 
brojvd is in the oven it should have a nice, golden brown crust, and it should be 
cooked in an hour and a quarter. It is most inipoitont not to h't the dough get cold 
at nny lime, as this will result in a poor quiditv loaf. A plate warmed and placed 
up-sjde down on top of the dough helps it to rise more quickly. Sometimes the bread 
is coarse; this is usually caused by over rising of the dough. The flour should be kept 
m a dry place free from any foreign odours such as onions, etc. (Secretary, Miss L. 
Stanwny). * 

OTHER REPORTS RECEIVED. 

Branch. | Date of Attendance. | Subject. i Secretary. 

_ i Meeting. j i ' 

Women’s Bb an cues. 

11 Discussion . Miss G. E. Frost 

17 Cake l^curating Demon- Miss H. D. Jericho 

stration—Mrs. Allen 

20 Address—W. J. Spaflord Miss B. Reynolds 

16 Congress Delegates’ Report Miss E. E. George 

20 CongrcNsslX^legates* Report Miss N. A. Mattiske 

11 “ Home-made Toys ” ... Mrs. W. Bignoll 

20 “ Dairy Processes ”—^Mr. Miss K. M. Koch 

Taylor; “ Butter 
Stabilization Scheme— 

Mr. Cundy 

18 Congress Delegates’ Report Miss J. Crawford 

13 “ Bacon Curing ”—^Mrs. | Miss E. E. George 

Videon and Mrs. George 

30 Address—^Miss E. Camp&llj Mrs. A. Hocking 

14 Discussion—“ Useful Miss D. M. Scholz 

Hints ” 

— Annual Meeting. “ Uses Mrs. W. R. Jones 

of Citrus Fruit ” —^Mrs. i 
H. Jacka 

12 Congress Delegates’ Report Mrs. F. Coles 

— Cooldng Competition .... Mrs. H. Brooks 

7 Question Box .......... Mrs. M. Bounds 

5 _ ** Cheese **—Mrs. C oleman Mrs. G. E. Cundy 


Saddleworth ... 
Balumbah. 


Narridy. 

Coonalpyn. 

Pinnarou . 

Rendelsham ... 
Sheoak Log .... 


6/11/36 

1/11/36 

28/10/36 
10/10/36 
1/11/36 
—/11/35 
7/11/36 


Georgetown .... 
Coonalpyn. 


8/10/36 

6/11/36 


Bnowtown. 31/10/36 


Pinbong 

Wirrilla 


9/11/35 


. 13/11/86 

KMMigadoo .... 12/10/86 
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Branch. Date of Attendance. Subject. Secretary. 

Meeting. 

Women’s Bbanches— con^titiAed. 

Honarto South . 16/11 /35 13 ** Flowers in Tubs and Mrs. F. W. liebelt 

Boxes ’’—Miss £. 

Schnanrs 

O’Loughlin .... 7/11/35 11 Rug Making Demonstra- Mrs. £.£.£. Lutz 

tion 

Maltee . 7/11/35 12 Ck>ngreRB Delegates’Report. Mrs. J. A. Ferguson 

Question Box 

Clare. 2/11/35 35 Congress Delej^tes* Report. Mrs. A. C. Pollock 

Demonstration—^Mrs. 

Dux 

Mudamuckla ... 6/11/35 17 Health ”*~Mrs. Why- Mis. C. H. Kuhl- 

bom mann 

Wesleys. 7/11/35 25 “ Summer Dishes ”. MissKl. Harding 

Eurelia. 6/11/35 0 Congress Delegates* Report Mrs. E. P. Wall 

Gladstone . 12/11/35 — Visit to Georgetown Mrs. L. J. Sargent 

Branch 

Balhannah. 20/11/35 27 Reading in the Home ” Miss D. Spoehr 

—Rev. Drummond 

Millicent . 15/11/35 — Christmas Recipes, Ac. .. Miss K. M. Hutches* 

son 

Tantanoola .... 0/11/35 12 ** Christmas Gilts ”— Mrs. Gns Altsch- 

Mrs. Stafford. Congress wager 
Report—^Mrs. Pyoroft 

Belalie . 12/11/35 44 Paper—^Mrs. Bailey. Miss E. L. Orchard 

Devlin’s Pound . 4/12/35 13 Question Box . Miss E. Peters 

Yurgo. 24/11/35 7 Congress Delegates* Report Mrs. R. E. Sanders 

Kangarilla. 21/11/35 25 American S^ial After- Mrs. C. Steer 

noon ” 

Laura Bay. 12/11/35 9 ** Christmas Cooking ”— Miss T. £. Barnett 

Miss L. Blumson 

Hope Forest ... 6/11/35 17 Third Annual Meeting ... Miss M. E. DeCaux 

Beetaloo Valley 18/11/35 9 Papers—^Mesdames Flavel Mrs. E. A. Pearce 

and Leesuo 

Devlin’s Pound . 12/11/35 14 Inaugural Meeting. Miss E. Peters 

Warramboo .... 8/11 /35 11 Congress Delegates’ Import Miss J. Patterson 

Hope Forest ... 5/12/35 13 Congress Delegates’Report Miss M. E. DeDaux 

Wilmington .... 14/11 /35 43 “ Jam Making ’’—Mrs. Mrs. P. Cole 

• Stevens. “ Pastry ”— 

Mrs. Schmidt 

Kybybolite .... 8/10/35 23 Christmas Gifts . Mrs. W. D. Kekwick 

Waroowie . 30/10/35 12 Demonstration of Sewing Mrs. A- G. Avery 

Machine Attachments— 

Mrs. Avery 

Wasleys. 5/12/35 22 Papers—^Misses Richter, Miss G. Harding 

Harding, and Sanders 

Belalie. 10/12/35 45 Visit from Clare Branch . Mrs. £. L. Orchard 

Auburn . 29/11/35 23 Demonstration of Cake Miss L. J. Dennison 

Decoration—^Mrs. Finey 

Wirrabara. 21/11/35 30 ** CSiristmas Gifts ”— Mrs. Alex. Curtis 

Mesdames Harding and 
Keynes 

Sheoak Log .... 5/12/35 36 Christmas Recipes. Mitw K. L. Koch 

Morchard. 27/11/35 19 Christmas Novelties. Miss F. Brown 

Rendelsham ... 4/12/35 55 Christmas Party. Mrs. W. Bignell 

Pinnaroo . 6/12/35 8 Programme. Mim N. A. Mattiake 

Gladstone . 17/12/35 30 Cake Icing Demonstra- Mrs. L. J. Sargent 

^n—Mrs. Saint 

Waroowie . 23/11/35 19 Exhibition... Mrs. A. G. Avery 

Glare. 7/12/35 40 Cake Decorating ”—Mrs. A. C. Pollock 

W. M. Kendrick 

12/12/35 4 Discussion. Mrs. M. Bounds 


Myponga, 
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ACKICULTURAL VIEWS AND CX)MMENTS. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Agrlcultiiial Shows. 

We have been advised by Secretanes of Agricultural Show Societies that their shows 
will be h<dd on the following dates:— 

Angaston, Saturday, ii9th February. 

Mundalla, Wednesday, 4th March. 

Mount Pleasant, Thursday, 19th March. 

Agricultural Bureau Oonferenoes, 1986. 

River Murray (Swamps), at Wood's Point, Thursday, 20lh February (Mr. F. P. 
Baily, The Point, Secretary). 

Lower North, at Owen, Thursday, 27th February (Mr. A. Helps, Owen, Secretary). 

Yoike Peninsula, at Arthurton, Wednesday, 4th March (Mr. T. H. Hewlett, Box 8, 
Moonla, Secretary). 

Mid North, at Beetaloo Valley, Thursday, 12th March (Mr. B. W. Giddings, Beetaloo 
Valley, Secretary). 

South-East (Upper), at Bordertown, Wednesday, 1st April (Mr. L. H. Butler, 
Secretary). 

South-Eaht (Lower), at Kybybolite, Wednesday, 8th April (Mr. A. S. Shepherd, 
Kybybolite. Secretary). 

Dairying, at Strathalbyn, Thursday, 21st April (Mr. Beg. Sissons, Strathalbyn, 
Secretary). 

River Murray, at Block E, Thursday, 18th June (Mr. J. O, K. Brigham, Box 65, 
Benmark, Secretary). 

Each Conference will commence at 10.30 a.m. Members of Branches are invited to 
submit papers and questions for the agenda of the Conference in their respective 
districts. 

Bation for Dairy Oaittle from Farm Produce. 

Replying to the Secretary of the Brimpton Lake Branch of the Agricultural Burean, 
who asked:—'<Can a suitaUe ration for milking cows be made from grains produced on 
the f;iim, wheat, oats, and bailey; if t»o, whut quantity of each should be used, and 
what quantity of the whole should be fed per lb. of milk produced; it is intended to 
crush the grain!" Mr. H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy Instructor) said oats and barlev 
in a crushed state make an excellent base for a concentrate naxture for dairy cows. 
If oats or barley are not available, crushed wheat can be used, but it is rather deficient 
in protein and high in carbo-hydrates. Pinched wheat is a much better feed for dairy 
cows than plump wheat. 

A more or less ideal concentrate food would be a mixture of lOOlbs. bran, lOOlbs. 
eruslied oats or barley, or a mixture of both, and dOlbs. of linseed meal, fed at the rate 
of 11b. of the mixture for each Slbs. to 41bs. of milk given. 

If any green stuff or ensilage is available, the bran is not essential. If green luoeme 
is available in any quantity, the linseed meal can be done without, except when yn^xiTwnm 
returna are required. This also applies when lucerne chaff forms the bulk ration in 
place of cereal chaff. Both wheaten and oatmi chaff are much more valuable for dairy 
cows when cut on the green side. 

If only cereal chaff and grains are available, feed as much chaff as the cow will clean 
up comfortably, with the crushed grain ration, at the rate suggested. In addition, it is 
very essential to add to the feed a mineral mixture at the rate of 2oss. to 4oa8^ per cow 
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per day. A mixture of bone meal and salt, or dicalcic phosphate and salt, or superphos* 
phate and salt in equal proportions, will make a satisfactory mineral mixture, and is rery 
essential to the health of the cattle. Water should be available at all times, and as 
much as the cows require. 

Aiding Unporters of Pedigree 0tock. 

The introduction of a plan for giving financial assistance to importers of pedigree 
breeding cattle, sheep, milch goats, and swine from the United Kingdom has recently 
been announced, following discussions between the Australian Agricultural Council and 
the Commonwealth Government. The only breeds of swine eligible for assistance will 
be Berkshire, Large White, Middle White, and Tamworth. The assistance will take the 
form of a contribution towards expenses incurred in the importation of the animals, 
but no fissistance will be given toward the cost of the animals. 

A statement issued by the Department of Commerce says that shipping companies have 
agreed that in lieu of the freight rates usually charged by them they will charge only 
out-of-pocket expenses actually incurred by them in provision of stalls, water, Ac., and 
in loading and unloading the animals. The following flat rates have been fixed to cover 
these out-of-pocket expenses:—Cattle, 30 guineas, including boxes or pens; sheep, 10 
guineas, including boxes or })ens; milch goats, 10 guineas, including boxes or pens; 
pigs, 6 guineas, excluding pens. All expenses connected with the transport of the stock 
from the port of export in the United Kingdom to the port of importation in Australia 
will be borne in the following proportions:—Two-fifths by the importer, two-fifths by 
the Commonwealth and State Governments concerned in equal proportions, one-fifth by 
the Commonwealth Bank, subject to review after 30th June, 1936. 

The project will apply only to animals for which a certificate of full registration by a 
recognised stud society is furnished, together with the vendor’s certificate of breeding, 
and production record, if any. Applications for assistance under the plan, stating the 
class, breed, ag(* and sex of the animal it is intended to import, the date of shipment, 
the name of the vessel, and the name of the shipping agent, shall be made by the 
purchaser of the animal to the Department of Agriculture of the State into which the 
animal is to be imported. The assistance will apply only if the stock are retained by 
the purchaser for at least two years from the date of importation. 

The importers are required to pay the whole of the expenses connected with the 
importation of the stock. Shipping charges must be paid in London in sterling, in 
exchange for bills of lading, as customary. The project will operate in respect of 
stock shipped from the United Kingdom on or after 1st December, 1935. Arrange¬ 
ments have been made with the State Departments of Agriculture to give the necessary 
approvals on arrival in Australia of any stock in respect of which it has not been 
possible to issue a certificate of approval prior to their departure from the United 
Kingdom. 

Production of Butter and Oheeee. 

The following returns show the production of butter and cheese in South Australia 
since Ist July, 1935:— 


1935. Butter. Cheese. 

lbs. lbs. 

July. 1,239,462 550,368 

August. 1,583,330 693,739 

September .* 1,810,860 939,282 

October . 2,438,672 1,068,195 

November. 2,109,159 1,061,467 
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AOEXCULTUEAL INQUIEIEB. 

[Beplies supplied by W. J. Spafford, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 


of Wlieat. 

The Secretary of the FrayvUle Branch of the Agrieultural Burem oefcs ;—**It Cu/rrawa 
wheat is "badly tipped with black ends, is the wheat fit for nse as seedt The sample is 
goad** 

Beply—^Although the black-tip’’ of wheat is often considered to be due to the plant 
haring been affected with a fungus disease, such seed is generally quite safe to use at 
seeding time. 

MUUng Tests of Wheat. 

* * Which is the mpre important in testing wheat for milling purposes : the PeUfhenihe 
test or the dry gluten testt** 

Reply—There is no comparison passible between the Pelshenke test for bread-making 
quality of wheats and the dry gluten content. The former is a test which gives some 
idea of what the bread-making qualities of wheats are« whereas the other is just a 
deternunation of the amohnt of gluten present in a flour. Sometimes the dry gluten 
content and the water absorbing power of the flour are taken together to show the 
strength of a flour, but the only real test is the baking test, wherein loaves of bread 
made and baked from all flours are compared. 

Split Paas. 

The Secretary of the Whitwarta Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asks:—**Can 
Western Australian white peas be made vnl>o split peas? If so, how Can the avefUtge 
farmer split them? Is it necessary to have expensive maehmary to do the work of 
spUUing them?** 

Reply—^From the meagre amount of information available on the splitting of peas^ 
it appears that there is no doubt about the possibility of using White Brunswick for the 
purpose, but special machinery is necessary to do the job. To come into the commercial 
fleld it would bo necessary to get up-to-date machinery, but for housdiold use there is 
no need to split the peas, and even if this waa thought to be necessary, the chances are 
that the second thresher on a harvester, or some such apparatus, would take sufficient of 
the skins off to get a supply of split peas. 

Phalaris tuberosa. 

The Balhannah Agricuttvral "Bureau askin, **Whal time of the year should Pliialaris 
tuberosa seed be sown in, Balhannah district?** 

Beply—^In the Balhannah district Phalaris tuberosa should be seeded in the autumn; 
in April if the land is in good germinating condition, but otherwise in May. It is very 
important thaA the land should be clean and free from weeds, and it is advisable to 
fallow the land, even if for a shoit period only, before attempting to establidi tiie crop. 
Phalaris seed should not be mixed with other seed in ordinary conditions, and if a 
mixed pasture is desired, the otlier plants can be introduced after the Phalaris is one 
or two years old. 

If the germmatiiig test has shown the Phalaris seed to have a high germinating 
power, from 21bs. to 41b8. of seed per acre is ample. The seed can be mixed with super- 
plioiphate provided that it is sown not more than 4 hours after mixing. 

Phalaris tuberosa can be cut with mower or scythe, and is a leally good green fodder. 
In strong-growing stands the growth becomes so dense that it'is a fairly heavy job 
cutting it, but it can be done without much trouble in Inost cases. Provided the hay 
is not left out in the fields too long after it has been cured as hay, it makes a good 
hay and is quite suitable for feeding to cows after being chaffed. 
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Oats for 16-251n. Balnfall Districts. 

The Bladkheath Agricultural Bureau asks, ** Which is the "best variety of oats to grow 
for grassing pwrposes in a district with a rainfall of 16in. to 
Beply—^*^Mulga” is a good oat to grow for grazing purposes in a district where tho 
annual rainfall might reach 25in. If to be grown for grazing only, better results would 
be secured from a mixture of ab<mt 301ba rye and 401bs. oats per acre; the rye pro* 
ducing winter feed in greater abundance than will any other cereal and the oats con¬ 
tinuing to grow well into the summer. 


HOBTIOULTUSAL INQUIBOB. 

Pear Leaf Blister Mite. 

Specimens of leaves of a pear tree, showing signs of insect attack, were forwarded 
to the Department of Agriculture for identification by a subscriber to the Journal of 
Agriculture at Mundalla. Mr. A. G-. Strickland, M.Sc., Chief Horticultural Instructor, 
in reply to the inquiry, says the pear leaves have been subjected to attack by the pear 
leaf blister mite (Briophyea pyr% Pagen). This mite is a very small creature, about 
one-hundredth of an inch in leng^, and passes the winter beneath bud scales. When 
buds commence to swell in the spring the over-wintering mites lay eggs on the under 
surface of unfolding leaves. The eggs hatch under the protection of the opening buds, 
and the young larvae burrow into leaves and set up irritation,| which results in the 
development of small green blisters on the leaf surfaces. When the mites are fully 
grown they leave the blisters in which they have developed, and infest new leaves as 
they appear. The pest is fairly easily controlled by application of a strong lime sulphur 
spray (Igall. of lime sulphur concentrate in 10-15galls. of water) just before buds swell 
in spring. This strong spray should not be applied after bud movement has commenced. 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP WHEAT CROP COMPETITION. 


(WON BY MB. W. H. WATKIN8, YEELANNA.) 

In his report on the Championship Wheat Crop Competition for the 1935-36 
season, Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) who judged the 
entries, states that Wheat Crop Competitions supervised by the Department of 
Agriculture have been conducted in South Australia for 12 years. 

For the first six seasons, financial assistance was given by the Government, 
but unfortunately in 1931 and 1932 it was found necessary to discontinue the 
granting of this subsidy. However, in the following year a generous donation 
by the South Australian Farmers’ Co-operative Union Limited materially assisted 
in the success of the Competitions, whilst for the past two seasons, the Govern¬ 
ment subsidy has been renewed. The help thus given has been a very big 
factor in maintaining interest in the Crop Competitions during the period of 
depression and the low price of wheat. 

The wheat growing season of 1935-36 was notable for the very great difference 
in the crops grown in the districts recognised as good wheat growing districts, 
and those a little on the dry side. In the former case, really good yields weiie 
received, whereas in the lower rainfall places, crops were from fair to poor. 
Throughout the State the quality of the grain was really high, and in many 
oases this was so much so that considerably greater yields were received than 
were anticipated before the harvesting machines were started in the crops. 
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Wheat Crop Competitions were conducted in 19 districts, and the number 
of crops entered in these totalled 407. The judges appointed by the Department 
of Agriculture inspected all of the crops, and issued reports on each District 
Competition. Of the first prize winners of the District Competitions, the judges 
considered that 15 of them were sufficiently good to be inspected in the Champion¬ 
ship Competition. 

Table Showing Progress of Wheat Crop Competitions, 


Districts Number of 

Year. Conducting Crops 

Competitions. Exhibited. 

1924 . 12 290 

1925 . 13 248 

1926 . 17 444 

1927 . 19 .525 

1928 . 22 6.34 

1929 . 21 520 

1930 ... 19 473 

1931 . 16 352 

1932 . 20 .38.5 

1933 . 19 .351 

1934 . 18 328 

1935 . 19 407 


In 1927 the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society offered as a prize in 
connection with Wheat Crop Competitions conducted under the auspices of the 
Department of Agriculture, a Silver Challenge Shield of the value of 50 guineafli 
and annually a small replica of the Shield valued at 5 guineas. 

The Royal Society desired specially to encourage the Wheat Crop CompetitionSi 
and in accepting the generous offer, the Government agi-eed to the conditions 
laid down by the Society, which were as follows:— 

1. The prizes go to the person exhibiting the best crop in the Competition 
supervised by the Department of Agriculture, the Silver Challenge Shield to be 
held for a period of 12 months immediately succee/ding the award, and the silver 
replica to become the absolute property of the winner. 

2. The Challenge Shield, with the name of each yearns winner engraved thereoUi 
to be exhibited in the Town Hall or Institute nearest the farm on which the 
winning crop was grown. 

3. The crop awarded first prize m each siipeiwisc»d District Competition to be 
taken as an entry for the Championship Competition, except in any case in which 
it is thought by the judge of the District Competition that the winning crop is not 
of sufficient merit to wan*ant inspection for the Championship trophy. 

4. All entres for the Championship to be inspected by one judge. Such inspec¬ 
tion to be undertaken in each disti'iet soon after the district judge has made 
his awards, but not before the crop has ripened. 

6. Each competitor for the Championship to be required to stage one bag of 
grain and one sheaf (aboiit 1ft. in diameter) of grain in the straw at the Royal 
Spring Show following the competition. 

WINNERS OF THE CHAMPIONSHIP WHEAT CROP. 

1927. F. V. Trenorden, Bordertown. (Federation wheat.) 

1928. F. Coleman, Saddleworth. (Leak’s Rustproof and Fondling Wheat.) 

1929. F. V. Trenorden, Bordertown. (Bena wheat.) 

1930. H. C. M. Pilgrim, Wolseley. (Gallipoli wheat.) 

1931. A. M. Dawkins, Gawler River. (Ford wheat.) 

1932. J, P. Carrigg, Haudey Bridge.. (Sword wheat ) 

1933. H. Michael, Hilltown. (Dan wheat.) 

1934. P. McD. Smyth, Salter’s Springs. (Sword wheat.) 

1936. W. H. Watkins, Yeelanna. (Sword wheat.) 
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THE ENTBIES. 

Because four of the fifteen entries in the Championship Competition contained 
two varieties, there were nineteen plots of wheat inspected, and of these 8 were 
of Sword, 4 of Ford, 2 of Ranee, and one each of Nabawa, Dan, OaUipoli^ 
Aussie, and Geeral^dng. With one exception, all of the wheat was of good 
quality, being full, bright, and shotty, and obviously of heavy bushel weightii 
As is general in years of good quality grain, there was a general tendency to 
shed grain, but this weakness was really serious in one case only, although in 
some other cases it was easily noticeable and must have lowered the returns from 
the crops. So many of the crops appeared as though they would return about 
the same yidd per acre as one another, that the placings of the entries into their 
order of merit depended upon the points allotted for good fanning rather than 
for yield. The crops were of such general excellence that it was a particular 
pleasure to judge the competition this season. 

THE AWARDS. 

In reporting on the entries it has been decided to follow the practice of other 
years of indicating the crops which would have been placed second, and third to 
the winner of the Championship trophy, had this been an ordinary Competition, 
but the remaining crops are not shown in order of merit, and where any remarks 
are made on their crops, the exhibitors’ names are placed in alphabetical order, 
and not according to points awarded. The awards, and a brief description of the 
crops submitted in the Competition, are set out bdow:— 

OHAHFIONSHIP WHEAT CROP (SWORD). 

W. H. Watkins, Yeelanna. 

The Flinders Wheat Crop Competition was won by Mr. Watkins with this very 
nice crop of Sword wheat, which was afterwards adjudged the best crop sub¬ 
mitted in the Championship Competition. Despite the fact that it was shedding 
badly, it was still a heavy-yielding crop, and had few other weaknesses as a 
Competition crop, except a few patches where Red Rust had done a little damage, 
and being old-type Sword, it was not all of one kind. 

The land on which the crop was grown carried a wheat crop on fallow in 1931, 
was then left out as pasture for a year, grew an oat crop, and was fallowed 
for the 1935-36 crop. During the fallowing period the land was well worked, 
the ploughing being done in August after which it was harrowed in September, 
cultivated in October, cultipacked in January, cultivated in March, and harrowed 
and cultivated in May. On 6th and 7th June, Sword wheat at the rate of 701bs. 
of graded and “dry” pickled seed was drilled in with a combine, together with 
1201bs. of superphosphate per acre, and the whole field was then harrowed. 

The thorough and careful soil working showed its effect in the crop, for it 
was as nearly free from weeds as it is possible to imagine a wheat crop grown 
under ordinary field conditions. A few isolated Wild Oat plants were present, 
but even these were most difficult to find. There had been just a little Spotted 
Rust on the fiag of most plants, and a few patches had devdoped Red Bu|Git, 
but the damage done on these small areas was little indeed. The wheat was 
typical old-time Sword, and as such was not as true to type as is desired, and, 
as is usual with this strain of Sword, contained some brown chaffed whei^ and 
a few bearded plants. The drilling of the crop had been carried out very wdl, 
drill-misses being almost non-existent. The appearance of parts of the crop 
was lowered by patches that had been washed out or drowned out, but such, 
acts of Providence do not affect the Competition value of the crop. 
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Everything abont this very attractive crop—^particularly the almost complete 
freedom from weeds—showed evidence of good farming practices, and Mr. 
Watkins is entitled to full credit for growing the Championship Crop by 
intelligent methods in which luck played no part. 

B. L. Sluggett, Hilltown (Dan). 

With this nice crop of Dan wheat Mr. Sluggett won the Midlands District 
Competition, and scored well in the Championship Competition. The land on 
which it was grown had been cropped heavily with wheat, and for years the 
rotation practised on this field had been the simple one of bare fallow-wheat- 
bare fallow-wheat. The fallow was prepared by ploughing in July, harrowing 
in September, and cultivating in October and April. During the second week 
in June, 901bs. of graded and dry pickled wheat were drilled in with a combine 
with 901bs. of superphosphate (45 per cent.) per acre. 

A lot of Wild Oats were found throughout the crop, but other than this weed, 
the crop was clean. No evidence of diseases could be seen. There was a 
noticeable amount of admixture of other kinds in this crop, so that it could only 
be classed as fairly true to type. The drilling of the crop was really good, and 
any irregularity vras due to the presen*3c of *‘red” land in the field, on which the 
yield would be considerably lower than from the bulk of the crop, which was 
grown on more friable soil. Some of the heavy patches of crop had lodged rather 
badly. This heavy-yielding crop was an attractive Competition Crop, but was a 
little irr^ular and rather badly fouled with Wild Oats. 

L. Wachtel, Palmer (Sword and Ranee). 

With 30 acres of Sword and 20 acres of Ranee, the first prize in the Southern 
District Wheat Crop Competition was secured by Mr. Wnehtel. The rotation 
of cropping under which the field had been worked for many years was the three- 
course one of fallow-wheat-pasture, and on the appearance of the crop, was a 
very suitable one, for the soil was obviously in good heart. The ploughing was 
done with a mould-board plough in July, and the furrow slice broken down in 
August with harrow, and from then on the cultivator or harrows were used when 
required. On 25th April seeding was carried out with a combine, using 711bs. 
of graded and ^^dry” pickled seed, with lOOlbs superphosphate (48 per cent.) 
per acre. 

The crops were almost weed-free, there being just an isolated plant of Wild 
Oats in Sword, and a couple of Barley plants in Hanee as well. Sword showed 
a little Loose Smut, and odd plants aiferlcd with Flag Smut were seen in Ranee. 
Both varieties were fairly true to type, but showed some admixture of other kinds. 
The whole crop was remarkably well-drilled for the hilliness of the country, and 
was very even. Sword was shedding a little by harvest time. 

This entry was an attractive Competition crop, exceptionally free from weeds, 
and extremely even and regular considering that it was grown on very hilly 
country, but was not such a heavy-yielding crop as some other entries. The 
farming practices of Mr. Wachtel are good, for the land has been kept in good 
heart, and cultivation is so thorough as to keep down weeds. 

OTHER ENTRIES. 

(In Alphabetical Order.) 

W. Adams, Jamestown (Ranee). 

This crop, which was grown on the farm of the Misses McLeod of Jamestown, 
won the Northern District Wheat Crop Competition, and was a fairly even crop 
of Ranee, but hardly heavy enough to win a State Championship. It was very 
dean, so far as weeds were concerned, except that there was a sprinkling of 
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Barley throughout, and odd plants of Wild Oats and Poppies as wdl as a little 
£[oary Cress. Loose Smut had been bad, there was just a little Flag Sznut, and 
3 or 4 very small patches affected with Take-all were located. Fairly true to type, 
and although there were a few drill misses here and there, it was an even and 
regular crop. 

N. Boundy, Minlaton (Ford). 

The four-course rotation of cropping of fallow-wheat-barley-pasture, is followed 
in the field which grew the crop of Ford which won the Southern Yorke Peninsula 
Crop Competition. The land was ploughed and harrowed in July, cultivated 
and harrowed in each of the months of August, September, March, and May. 
On 24th June a combine was used to sow 7.51bs. of formalin-pickled seed with 
dOlbs. of superphosphate per acre. 

Despite all the cultivation work put into the fallow, the crop was not really 
clean, for there was a lot of Charlock, Poppies, and Wild Oaljs in patches, a 
little King Island Melilot, and a few plants of Soapwort and AVihl Mignonette. 
There were no signs of disease of any kind. The crop was of the old-time 
Ford, and was not particularly true to type, but was fair in this regard. Drilling 
was well done, and any patchiness present was due to weeds. The crop was 
shedding a fair amount of grain. 

E. J. BuckijEY, Bordertown (Gallipoli). 

The land on which Mr. Buckley grew the wheat crop which won the Tatiara 
Crop Competition had been left out as pasture for several years before being 
fallowed in 1934. The ploughing of the fallow was done in July, and it was 
harrowed twice in August, cultivated in September, October, and November, 
harrowed in March, and cultivated in April. At the end of May 701bs. of 
graded and ^*dry^’ pickled seed were sown with 901bs. of superphosphate per 
acre, and the land was immediately harrowed. 

At seeding time Wimmera Rye grass seed was put in with the wheat, and this 
grass was thick and strong throughout the crop. There'was also a lot of Wild 
Oats and some Canary Grass, Slender Thistle, and Poppies, so even without the 
Rye grass the crop was only fairly clean. There had been some Spotted Rust, 
and the later plants were carrying just a little Red Rust. So far as trueness 
to type was concerned, the crop was quite good, there being only a very light 
sprinkling of other kinds in it. Drilling was good, but the crop ivas verv irregular, 
being drowned out in patches. 

P. P. Cook, Mt. Damper (Ford). 

No set rotation of cropping had been followed by Mr. Cook, but of recent 
years the field which carried the winning crop in the Le Hunte District Crop 
Competition had been treated as follows;—^1930 fallow, 1931 wheat, 1932 pasture, 
1933 oats, and 1934 fallow. The fallow was ploughed in July, cultivated in 
September and cultivated and harrowed in April. On 5th May seeding was 
carried out with a disc drill, when 551bs. of graded and ''dry” pickled seed and 
901bs. superphosphate (45 per cent.) were sown per acre. 

The fallow received too little work to control all weeds, for there were some 
Sheepweed, Poppies, Wild Mustard, odd plants of Wild Oats, and a few Barley 
plants. There were signs of Spotted Rust having appeared, but no other diseases 
were seen. The crop was of old-type Ford, and carried a light infestation of 
other kinds. Drilling of the crop was carried out well, and the sample of grain 
being harvested was really good. 

Dawkins and Aungeb, Gawler Riyer (Sword). 

This entry won the Central District Wheat Competition, and the field which 
carried it had been worked on the fallow-wheat-oats-fallow rotation of cropping* 
The ploughing of the fallow was done in August, and it was cultivated in 
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September, harrowed in October, cultivated and harrowed in May. At the end 
of May 90lbs. “dry” pick'ed seed and OOlbs. of superj>hosp}iate (45 x>Pr cent.) 
were seeded to the acre, with an ordinary seed drill. 

The crop was very clean indeed, there being: only odd plants of Wild Mustard, 
Poppies, and Sheepweed. A little Bunt was found, and there was present just 
a little Red Riifst. There may have been sufficient Rust to flatten the grains 
slightly, which was noticeable in this crop. Being old-type Sword, the crop 
showed admixture with other varieties. Drilling was well done, and any irregu¬ 
larity was due to portions of it having lodged fairly badly. 

A very attractive Competition ci*o]>, except for lack of truenesK’ to type, and 
the lodging in patches, but despite the latter, it was obviously a heavy-yielding 
crop. 

A. N. & H. M. Preerairn, Owen (Sword). 

The rotation of cropping followed in the field which carried the winning crop 
in the Balaklava l)is<^riet Crop Competition was the three-coinse one of fallow- 
wheat-oats. The fallow was ploughed in Aug^ist, harrowed in September, and 
cultivated in September, October, November, and early May. In the middle of 
May a combine was used to sow 701bs. of graded and ‘‘dry*’ pickled seed and 
1551bs. of superphosphate (48 per cent.) per acre. 

This crop contained only odd plants of Soapwort, Sheepweed, and Wild 
Mustard, and had a few very small patches of Cape-weed, and was a very clean 
crop indeed. There was enough Red Rust present on the stalks carrying the 
lower heads of the later patches to affect the yield and sample of grain, and 
odd plants had been troubled with Loose Smut. The entry was much nearer 
true-to-type than most crops of Sword, and was quite nice in this regard. A 
few misses by the drill were noticeable, but the little unevenness in evidence was 
due to patches of rod soil in the field, where as usual the crop was reduced. 

Stan Hbtnrtch, Maitland (Geeralying and Sword). 

Mr. Heinrich’s crop consisted of 40 acres of Geeralying and 10 acres of Sword, 
and with it he won the Mid Yorke Peninsula Wheat Crop Competition. The 
field had been worked for some years on the three-course rotation of cropping 
of fallow-wheat-barley, and the 1934 fallow was skim-ploughed in September and 
harrowed, and again harrowed in October. Later in October it was skim- 
ploughed and harrowed, cultivated in November and again skim-ploughed in May. 
On 7th and 8th June graded and formalin-pickled seed was sown with a combine 
at the rate of 651bs. per acre with 1121bs. of superphosphate (45 per cent.). 

The crops were only fairly clean for there was some Wild Mustard, Shepherd’s 
Purse, Catchfly and Poppy, and a little Wild Oats, Barley Grass, Canary Grass, 
and Soapwort. Geeralying showed just a little Red Rust, but Sword was 
disease-fijee. Geeralying was fairly true to type, showing a sprinkling of other 
kinds, whilst Sword was of the old-type, so only fair in this regard. Drilling 
was really good, and the crops were nice and even. Geeralying was shedding 
really badly, and in a season such as 1936-36, when most varieties shed to some 
extent, the losses from such a wheat must be very heavy. 

Martin Bros., Kimba (Ford). 

This, the winning crop in the Buxton District Wheat Crop Competition, was 
grown on land that was left out as pasture for two years, then carried a crop 
of Oats, and was fallowed before the wheat crop. The land was ploughed in 
July and cultivated in September, February, and early April. At the end of 
April 601b8. of graded seed were sown with a combine, together with 801bs. 
superphosphate per acre, and the land was immediately harrowed. 
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Unfortanatdy there was a lot of Barley in the crop, otherwise it was fairly 
clean, there being present a few plants of Wild Mustard, Wild Oats, and Cape 
Weed. Besides the ordinary weeds, Lucerne and Wimmera Rye grass were 
found. There appeared to have been a little Spotted Rust on the plants, but 
other than this, there were no indications of diseases. This crop was of old- 
type Ford and contained a little admixture of other kinds of wheat. Although 
the drilling was done fairly well, the crop was somewhat irregular. 

E. S. RoflS^ Parrakie (Sword). 

The Chandos Wheat Crop Competition was won by this crop of Sword wheat, 
which was i)rodii(*(‘d in m field which had been worked for some time on the 
three-course rotation of fallow-wheat-pasture. The land, was fallowed in June, 
1934, and during the third week of May, 1936, was seeded with 601bs. of seed 
and 1121bs. of superphosphate per acre. 

The crop was nice and clean containing some Wild Mustard and Poppy, and 
a little Barley grass and Cape-weed. There were no signs of disease of any kind. 
Some admixture of other varieties was seen, as is usual in olid-type Sword. A 
fair number of small drill misses, but the irregularities were rather those of 
patchy growth. The crop was shedding a little over most of the area. 

W. Ryan, Halbury (Sword). 

Mr. Ryan worked the field on which the winning crop in the Mid North 
District Wheat Crop Competition was grown on the three-course rotation of 
cropping of fallow-wheat-pasture. The land was fallowed in June, harrowed 
twice in August and cultivated in September, November, April, and early May. 
In the third week in May a combine was used to sow 701bs. of graded and “dry” 
pickled seed and 1501bs. of superphosphate (48 per cent.) per acre. 

Hardly a weed was found in the crop, just odd plants of Wild Oats and Wild 
Mustard and some patches with Sheepweed. There had been some Spotted Rust 
and a little Flag Smut and Loose Smut. Seed of old-type Sword was used, 
so that the crop contained a sprinkling of other varieties.* A few drill misses 
were seen, and about one-quarter of the crop was much lower in height than the 
remainder. There was some shedding of grain in most parts of the crop. 

Gk)RDON Sims, Cleve (Sword and Nabawa). 

With a crop of two varieties of wheat—35 acres of Sword and 16 acres of 
Nabawa—Mr. Sims secured first prize in the Jervois District Wheat Crop Com¬ 
petition, and the field on which the crops were grown had been fanned on the 
three-course rotation of cropping of fallow-wheat-Oats. The fallow was ploughed 
in July and cultivated in September, October, March, and April. Prior (to 
sowing 701bs. of graded and ‘‘dry” pickled seed with 1121bs. superphosphate to the 
acre, the land was culti-packed, and immediately after seeding, the harrows were 
put over the land. 

The crop was beautifully clean, the only weeds in evidence being odd plants 
of Wild Mustard and isolated large plants of Cape-weed. A little Red Rust was 
found on both varieties, but was not serious. Sword was fairly true-to-type, 
containing some brown-chaffed kind, whilst Nabawa contained only odd plants 
which were bearded. Drilling was very fair, and although Sword was standing 
well and yielding good grain, it was shedding a little, whilst Nabawa had lodged 
in patches, and had some grain bleached in the head. 

J. C. Westbrook, Arthurton (Ford and Aussie). 

The Northern Yorke Peninsula District Wheat Crop Competition was won by 
this entry, which contained 42 acres of Ford and 8 acres of Aussie. The fidd 
in which the crop was grown had been cropped on the three-course rotation 
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of oropping of fallow-wheat-barley, for some time. The 1934 fallow was ploughed 
in August and cultivated in September, October, March, and April. In the third 
week in June QOlbs. of graded and formalin-pickled seed were sown with a 
combine, together with 1121bs. of superphosphate (45 per cent.)«per acre. 

Besides some Barley in Ford, there were a few plants of Wild Oats and 
Poppies, whilst the Aussie contained only a few Wild Oat plants. Other than 
for the presence of such a bad weed as Barley—although not very prevalent— 
this entry would have been nice and clean. Ford was free from disease, whilst 
some Flag Smut was noted in Aussie. Ford was a crop of old-type with its ad¬ 
mixture of brown-chaffed, bearded and late kinds, but Aussie contained only a 
few brown-chaffed plants. The crops were well drilled. Ford was shedding a 
lot, whilst Aussie was more or less matted together, although the crop was not 
heavy. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN COMMITTEE OF AUSTRALIAN 
DAIRY COUNCIL-PASTURE SECTION OF DAIRY 
FARM COMPETITION. 


Judged by E. M. Hutton, B.So. (Agric.), Field Officer. 




Density 


Absence 






and 

Botani- 

of 

Pasture 

Utilisa- 


Posi¬ 

Competitor. 

Even¬ 

cal 

Unde¬ 

Subdi- 

tion of 

Total. 

tion. 


ness of 

Compo¬ 

sirable 

Tision. 

Pasture 




Swards. 

sition. 

Woods. 


Growth. 




50 

50 

25 

26 

60 

200 


ADELAIDE HILLS DIBTBIOT. 


1 

T. M. Smee, Charleston ... 

45 

45 

22 

25 

50 

187 

2 

J. Brook, Meadows . 

40 

45 

22 

25 

50 

182 

3 

C. Verco, Mount Compass 

45 

45 

25 

25 

40 

180 

3 

H. B. Peters, Mt. Compass 

45 

38 

22 

25 

60 

180 

5 

J. M. Irwin, Mount Barker 

40 

38 

20 

24 

50 

172 

6 

F. P. Smith and A. D. 
Woolley, Blackwood 

45 

30 

15 

21 

45 

156 

7 

E. H. Coote, Middleton ... 

40 

30 

25 

20 

35 

150 

8 

H. A. Woolley, Mt. Barker 
Junction 1 

30 

30 

[ 

25 

15 

30 

130 


MUBBAY SWAMPS DISTBIOT. 


1 £. Wise, Jervois ......... | 40 45 20 | 25 50 

2 H. H. Jericho, Jervois ... | 30 40 15 I 20 30 


180 

135 


SOUTH-EASTEBN DISTBIOT. 


Judged by £. S. Alcook, Agrioulttiral Instructor. 


1 

Wookey, B. J., Bobe. 

40 

43 

24 

23 

42 

172 

2 

Caine, F. C. Kongorong ... 

42 

44 

22 

23 

40 

171 

3 

Stookey, Mrs. G. D., Itodel- 

36 

41 

22 

22 

43 

167 


sham 







4 

5 

Wray, J. M., Hynam . 

Carter, H. H., Mundalla .. 

38 

38 

40 

38 

23 

23 

23 

24 

40 

38 

164 

161 

6 

Kemp, A. C., Hatherleigh.. 

39 

30 

22 

21 

36 

157 

7 

Allen, A. H., Mount Gambler 

33 

36 

21 

20 

37 

147 

8 

Kemp, A. C., Snuggery ... 

30 

‘30 

20 

1 

35 

133 

i 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON PASTURE WORK, KYBYBOLITE. 

1934-35. 

[By L. J. Cook, R.D.A., Manager.] 

{Cowtmued from page 780.) • 

THE BBEEDINO OF ENGLISH LEIOESTEE MEBINO OOMEBAOK LAMB S ON 
SUBTEBBANEAN OLOVEB AND WIMMEBA BYE GBASS PASTUBE. 

For the past six seasons separate flocks of ewes have been grazed on the 
different series of fertilised plots, and careful records kept of the lambs produced. 


The flocks'used on these plots in 1934 were constituted as follows:— 



Cornel 

Mbcks. 






1020. 

Drop. 

1030. 

Drop. 

1031. 

Drop. 

1932. 

Drop. 

1033. 

Drop. 

Total. 

Drop. 

Flock E. grazed on Plots Nob. 4,5, 6, 
15, fertilised with Superphosphate 
only ..*.. 

10 

14 

14 

0 

18 

74 

Flock I. grazed on Plots Nos. 7, 3, 8, 
fertilise with Lime or Gypsum 
and Superphosphate . 

17 

i 

13 

12 


14 

65 

Flock G. grazed on Plots Nos. 10,11, 
and 13, fertilised with Bode Phos¬ 
phate . 

13 

11 

11 

7 

11 

53 

Flock KI. Check flock grazed on 
natural pasture fertilked with 
Phosphates and Lime . 

10 

4 

8 

8 

21 

51 


All of the above ewes were bom and reared on their respective plots, *and are 
daughters of half-bred English Leicester x Merino ewes by Merino rams. They 
have known no other type of feed throughout their life. 

The following table shows the percentage of lambs marked for the immediate 
past four seasons from these four flocks:— 

Table 16.— Lambing Percentages of English Leicester Merino Ewes x with Merino 

Bams, Kybybolite, 1931-34. 


Flcxsks of Ewes. 

Lambs: 

Marked. 


Ayerage. 

1 1931, 

1932. 

1033. 

1934. 

EA ewes bom 1920 . 



% 

106 

% 

116 



EB ewes bom 1030 . 

— 

80 

87 

79 

82 

^80-6% 

BO ewes bom 1981 . 

— 

— 

80 

71 

76 

BD ewes bom 1932 . 




22 

22. 


lA ewes bom 1929 . 

76 

66 

106 

94 

861 


IB owes bom 1930 . 

— 

85 

100 

77 

87 

^78-8% . 

10 ewes bom 1931. 



54 

76 

66 

ID ewes bom 1932 . 

— 

— 


66 

66^ 


OA ewes bora 1920 . 

69 

86 

108 

123 

96" 


GB ewes bom 1930 . 

— 

100 

78 

109 

94 

►86*7% 

GO ewes bc»m 1031 . 

— 

— 

73 

73 

73 

GD ewes bom 1932 . 



— 

43 

48. 


EIA ewes bom 1929 . 

60 

76 

118 

80 

811 


ElB ewes bora 10.30 . 

— 

76 

— 

76 

50: 

*50<8% 

KIC owes bom 1931 . 


— 

62 

38 

60 1 


KID ewes born 1932. 

— 

— 

— 

25 

1 26 J 


The^’lambs were sired by Merino rams, and the percentages are mostly satisfac¬ 
tory. The 1934 result from the 8-tooth ewes grazing on clover was particularly 
good, Flock GA marking 123 per cent., and EA 116 per cent., ! whereas the 2-tooth 
ewes bred poorly, Flock ED marking only 22 per cent, and KID 25; per cent 
Averaging all seasons and ages of ewes, we find that those grazingjon Subterranean 
Clover fertilised with Bock Phosphate have given the highest percentage with 
80.7 per cent., those on same pasture fertilised with Superphosphate have given 
80.5 per cent., and those on the same fertilised with Lime or Gypsum as wdl 
as Superphosphate marked 78.8 per cent, whilst the/same age and type of ewes 
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pasturing on well-fertilised natural pasture have only marked 59.8 per cent. This 
shows a decided advantage in favour of the sown Subterranean Clover pasture, 
but not a marked difference between the various manurings of this pasture. Con¬ 
sidering only the .1929 ewes, in the thi^je flocks on Subterranean Clover pasture, 
these ewes have averaged 92 per cent, lambs for four seasons, whereas on natural 
pasture they have average 81 per cent. Similarly the 1930 ewes have averaged 
88 per cent, in three seasons on Subterranean Clover, and 60 per cent, on natural 
pasture; the 1931 ewes'*have averaged 71 per cent, and 50 per cent, respectively 
in two seasons; and the 1932 ewes (2-tooths) 40 per cent, on clover, and 26 per 
cent, on natural pasture.. In every case those on the sown pasture have excelled 
those on natural pasture in breeding. This advantage is due to the greater fertility 
of ewes grazing on sown pasture, as during (the past two seasons a deflnite record 
has been kept of the actual number of lambs bom in each flock, andl the percen¬ 
tage of lamb deaths between birth and marking has been much greater amongst 
the flocks grazing on sown clover pasture than on natural pasture. For the twc 
seasons the loss on sown pasture has been 18.1 per.cent., and that on natural 
pasture has been 6.6 per cent. Consequently there has been 100 p(ar cent, of births 
on the former as against 63 per cent, on the latter. This result is no doubt due 
to the better development and earlier maturity of ewes bred and reared on sown 
Subterranean Clover pasture. 

Regarding the lamb deaths, before marking, amongst the three flocks on sown 
pasture, these varied amongst the flocks, and when added to the percentages 
marked, it is shown that there is no signiflcant difference between the number of 
actual births in these three flocks. Consequently, as yet, no variation in fertility 
of stock ckn be traced to the various manurings on this pasture. 

The next table shows the average weights of Comeback lambs at weaning time 
from each flock, and each age of ewe. 

Table 16 .—Weights of Comeback Lambs at Weawing, Kybybolite, 1932-35. 


Flocks of Ewes. 


Weights of Lambs in Pounds. 
6/1/32. I 17/1/33.1 4/1/34. I 16/1/36. 


— Average. 



Table 16 shows that there has been a considerable variation in weight of lambs 
from season to season, the 1931 and 1932 drops weighed over 601bs. each, whereas 
1933 drop averaged only 48.71bs., and this season's 53.41bs. This is probably a 
seasonal effect, due to the variation in quality of spring and early summer feed. 
The heavy November rains of 1933 tended to wash valuable food ingredients from 
the matured plants, and the somewhat late spring rains of 1934 did not allow 
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for the usual full and; complete growth of clover and seed formation. The per¬ 
centage of clover would appear to be a governing factor. The pastures of the 
plots fertilised with Bock Phosphate contained a higher proportion of clover than 
the other plots, and it is perhaps significant that the lambs reared on the former 
were somewhat heavier at weaning time, namely, 571bs. on average, as against 
561bs. and 541bs. on the other clover plots, and only 451bs. on the natural pasture. 
More annual grasses with their objectionable seed hea^s and less clover seed 
amongst the dry feed had a detrimental effect on the lamb devdopment. 

DBVELOPMENT OF OOMEBAOK EWES OK SUBTEBBAKEAN OLOVEB AND 
WIMMEBA BYE GBASS PASTXJBS. 

The Comeback ewes in the above flocks have been grazed on their respective 
plots from birth, excepting for a few weeks at weaning and mating times, when 
they were pastured on similar type of pasture. During each season there has 
been a marked! variation in the rate of development. Each flock has increased in 
weight during the growing periods of pastures, and decreased during the dry- 
feed periods. On the sown pasture every season, with all ages of •ewes, the develop¬ 
ment has been greater, and has been maintained better by the ewes throughout 
their life, than the controls on natural pasture. 



winter growth of PhaUurit tuberasa and Subterranean Glover paatnres 
graied and nngraied. 

The 1929 ewes have in thmr flve seasons on the sown pasture averaged llOlbs. 
live weight, and on the natural pasture 911bs., a maintained increase of 191bB. 
(20.6 per cent.) in live weight in favour of the sown pasture. 

The 1930 ewes have in their four seasons on the sown pasture averaged 1061bs., 
and on the natural pasture 911bs., an increase of 151bs. (17 per cent.). 

The 1931 ewes have in three seasons on sown pasture averaged 951bs., and Sllbs. 
on natural pasture, an increase of 141bs. (17 per cent.). 

The 1932 ewes have in two seasons averaged 941bs. and 781bs. respectivdiy, an 
increase of 16lbs. (21 per cent.), whilst the 1933 ewes for their initial season as 
hoggets have averaged SOlbs. on sown and 74lbs. on natural pasture, an increase 
of 61bs. or 8 per cent. 

Collecting all ages together, the ewes on. sown pasture for the five seasons show 
an average greater live weight of 16.8 per cent, than those on well-fertilised 
natural pasture. 

Table 17 shows the details of yearly maximum and minimifln live weights 
attained by each flock each season. 
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Weftless cord tyres 

JUP VaP Jm^I JhiSJB mKm 

h411 

★ GIVE LONGER CASING LIFE 

★ GREATER NON-SKID MILEAGE 

★ AND AAAXIMUM BLOWOUT PROTECTION 


DUNLOP 

^oleCfea/L 




DUNLOP Weftless Cord 
casing construction, 
which is used exclusively 
by DUNLOP interests 
in Australia, has been 
proved superior to wefted 
casing fabrics. It en¬ 
sures that every cord 
is not only completely 
insulated, but perman¬ 
ently held in position by 
rubber. 



Perdriau 

Tnanqic1i«ad 



PRODUCTS OF DUNLOP PERDRIAU RUBBER CO. LTD 









JODUNAL OF AimcrirLTTmiS 



M SUPER PLUME ETHYL THERE ARE 5 POINTS 
OF POWER* THAT MEAN SUPER PERFORMANCE. 


*3 POWER to sustain your Highest 
Speed . . . with a COOLER engine 


mm, b¥ Itself 1 SUPER spirit, bis In 
, the anthlnioek idvantages of ETHYL- 
or el all bannfnl knoeks. Thus, not only 
is'ft te most POWERFUL, but the COOLEST 
mM fhr nnimer use. Plugs are safer, Valves are 
COOLER! Use Super Plume Ethyl with Its 5 types 
el Poner and get ALL the Speed and Pleasure 
pour ear eao give you—with Maximum Economy! 

VACUUM <HL OOMPART Pty. Ltd. 

(Iiieorporated In Australia.) 


1. POWER 


to swing your cold engine to a sidlt- 
seoond start—and keep It revving. 

to Sash from 5 to 60 miles per hour 
~ln a matter of moments. 


2. POWER 

4. POWER 

5. POWER to travel further—mUes further—on 


to take steep hills in top gear—and 
without a knock. 


less petrol. 


peas 


Super Plume QjU 

THE 5-POWER PETROL_/ 
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Table 17. —Maximum and Minimum Live Weights of Comeback Ewes, KybyboUte, 

1030-35. 


Weight of Sheep in Lbs. 



Control Flock 


Flock 


Flock 



Flock 

£. Increase 

1. Increase 

Q. Increase 


KI. 

OTer controls. 

over controls. 

over controls. 

1929 Ewea, 
Minimum, 1930 

68*6 

60*6 

2*0 

62*8 

4*3 

63*0 

4*6 

Maximum, 1930 

881 

106*7 

17*6 

104*4 

16*3 

109*6 

21*4 

Minimum, 1931 

82-2 

98*4 

16*2 

97*9 

16-7 

102*4 

20*2 

Maximum, 1931 

100*6 

116*6 

16*0 

117*6 

16*9 

119*7 

19*1 

Minimum, 1932 

84-2 

98*3 

14*1 

101*4 

17*2 

102*0 

17*8 

Maximum, 1932 

117*9 

138*6 

20-7 

141*8 

23*9 

134*6 

16-6 

Minimum, 1933 

01-2 

111*5 

20*3 

113*6 

22*3 

107*7 

16*6 

Maximum, 1933 

106*5 

137*4 

31*9 

140*6 

36*0 

129*6 

24*1 

Minimum, 1934 

84*0 

102*1 

18*1 

103*1 

19*1 

102*0 

18*0 

Maximum, 1934 

102*5 

128*1 

26*6 

130*2 

27-7 

124*8 

22*3 

Minimum, 1936 

89*7 

106*6 

16-8 

113*6 

23*9 

106*9 

17*2 

Means. 

91*3 

109*3 

V. 

18*0 (19*7%) 

111*5 

20*2 ( 22 * 1 %) 

109*3 

18*0 (19*7%) 






26 * 5 % 



1930 Ewes. 







Minimum, 1931 

54*2 

62*4 

8*2 

61*6 

7*3 

69*6 

15*4 

Maximum, 1931 

85*5 

99*9 

14*4 

102*6 

17*1 

107*2 

21*7 

Minimum, 1932 

74*7 

88*4 

13*7 

91*3 

16*6 

97*2 

22*6 

Maximum, 1932 

106*2 

124*9 

18*7 

121*6 

16*4 

136*2 

30*0 

Minimum, 1933 

79*6 

104*9 

26*4 

100-6 

21*0 

106*6 

27*1 

Maximum, 1933 

1140 

125-4 

11*4 

126*3 

11*3 

127-0 

13*0 

Minimum, 1934 

92*7 

101*9 

9*2 

97*7 

6*0 

104-6 

11*8 

Maximum, 1934 

116*2 

128*9 

12*7 

118*2 

2*0 

131-6 

16*3 

Minimum, 1935 

94*8 

113*0 

18*2 

106*6 

11*7 

116-4 

20-6 

Means. 

oo-o 

106*6 

V. 

14*6 (16*10/^) 

102*8 

11-9 (13-1%) 

110*6 

19*7 (21*7%) 

... ^ 

1931 Ewes. 





17% 



Minimum, 1932 

44*4 

46*7 

2*3 

43*6 


44*9 

0*6 

Maximum, 1932 

86*6 

102-6 

17*0 

98*1 

12*6 

106*1 

19*6 

Minimum, 1933 

72*6 

90*4 

17*8 

86*5 

13*9 

90*0 

17*4 

Maximum, 1933 

94*7 

114*9 

20*2 

111-8 

17*1 

106*3 

11*6 

Minimum, 1934 

77*6 

91*8 

14*3 

92-7 

15-2 

90*2 

12*7 

Maximum 1934 

101*6 

119*9 

18*3 

112*0 

10*4 

122*7 

21*1 

Minimum, 1935 

90*0 

108*6 

18*6 

101*7 

11-7 

106*9 

16*9 

Means. 

80*9 

96*4 

V. 

16*6(19*1%) 

92*3 

11-4 (14-1 0 / 0 ) 

95-2 

14-3 (17-7%) 

. J 

1932 Ewes. 





17% 



Minimum, 1933 

61*3 

70*6 

9*3 

71*1. 

9 8 

66*4 

6*1 

Maximum, 1933 

86*6 

96*6 

10*0 

99*4 

13*8 

94*9 

9*3 

Minimum, 1934 

72*1 

82*1 

10*0 

85*8 

13*7 

82*3 

10*2 

Maximum, 1934 

90*9 

119*4 

28*6 

118*3 

27*4 

111*4 

20*6 

Minimum, 1936 

79*0 

110*4 

31*4 

106*9 

27*9 

98*0 

19*0 

Means. 

77*8 

96*6 

V, 

17*8 (22*9%) 

96*3 

18-6 (23-8%) 

90*6 

12*8 (16*60/o) 

1933 Ewes. 
Minimum, 1934 

61*5 

63*9 


60*3 

21-1% 

66*6 

4*0 

Maximum, 1934 

84*4 

86*2 

0*8 

94*9 

10-6 

104*6 

20*1 

Minimum, 1936 

76*4 

76*9 

0*6 

87*4 

11-0 

93*4 

17*0 

Means. 

74*1 

72-0 

V, 

-6-3 (2-8%) 

80*9 

6*8 (9*20/^) 

87*8 

13*7 (18*6%) 

Total 





8-3% 



percentage 
difference . 

— 


16% 


16-6% 


18*8% 

_ j 



1 

■IKESSHI^ 
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The above results show that the ewes grazing on sown pasture fertilised with 
Rock Phosphate have maintained the greatest weights, 18.8 per cent, greate 
than those cm natural pasture, whilst those on similar pasture fertilised with 
Lime and Superphosphate have maintained 16.5 per cent, better development, 
and those on the same pasture fertilised only with Superphosphate have 
maintained 15 per cent, better development than the^ controls. 


Tabus 18. —Wool Production of Comeback Ewes Bred on Sown Pasture Compared 
with Those Bred on Natural Pasture, 



i 

Two-tooth Ewes, 
Five Years* 
Average. 

Four-tooth Ewes, 
Four Years' 
Average. 

Six-tooth Ewpb, 
Throe Years’ 
Average. 

Kl£!ht’tooth Ewea, 
Two Yean* 
Average. 

Full Mouth Ewnc. 
One Year. 

Flock G. 

Lbs. Osa. 

9 l\ 

Lba. Oza. 

9 7*) 

LIm. Oza. 

9 71 

Lba. Ozs. 

9 01 

I ba. 0::8. 

8 121 

Flock I. 

8 6 U 11 

9 4 ^9 6 

9 U V9 3 

9 1 V9 0 

8 10 V8 11 

Flock B. 

8 11 J 

9 4j 

9 3j 

9 Oj 

8 12j 

Flock KI ... 

7 13 

8 9 

8 11 

8 1 

8 10 

Inorcftse sown 
over natural 
pasture .. 

0 14 (11%) 

0 12 (9%) 

0 8(6%) 

0 15 (12%) 

0 1(1%) 


This table sliows the average wool production per sheep each season for the 
life of the sheep grazing on the variously fertilised Subterranean Clover and 
Wimiriera Rye Crass Plots (Flocks G.l.K) compared with Flock KI. that has 
been bred and reared on top-dressed natural pasture. 

The wool production of the docks on sown pasture this season, 1934-35, was 
just a little above the average for the immediate past five seasons, whereas that 
from flock on well-manured natural pasture was much better than usual, 
equalling, and in some cases exceeding, that produced by ewes on sown pasture. 

However, for the five seasons the ewes on clover pasture have averaged 91bs. 
wool per head per year, whilst those on natural pasture have averaged 81bs. 5ozs. 
per head, a diflerence of 8 per cent, in favour of sown pasture. The lower 
section of the Table gives the wool produced per year from the ewes at their 
respective ages. For five seasons two-tooth ewes on sown pasture have yidded 
Slbs. Ilozs. each, 11 per cent, more than on top-dressed natural pasture, which 
yielded 71bs. 13ozs. per head. For four seasons four-tooth ewes have yielded 
91bB. 5ozb. each on sown pasture, 9 per cent, more than on natural pasture witli 
Slbs. 9ozs. per head. For three«seasons six-tooth ewes have yidded 91bs. 3oz8. 
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each on sown pasture, 6 per cent, better than 81bs. Hozs. yielded on natural 
pasture. For two seasons eight-tooth ewes have produced 91bs. on clover, and 
81bs. loz. on natural pasture 12 per cent, better, and the aged ewes witli 8lbs. 
llozs. and 81bs. lOozs. respectively have yielded 1 per cent, better. It is, 
therefore, quite apparent that a sown pasture of Subterranean Clover and 
Wimmera Bye Grass has definitely increased the wool production per head over 
well-fertilised natural pasture, although the increased wool produced of recent 
years from the natural pasture indicates that the continued applications of fer¬ 
tiliser are gradually bringing these pastures nearer the production ability of the 
sown pasture. 

Results, however, continue to show little difference from the various types of 
fertilisers used on the sown pasture. Those ewas grazing on the pasture fer¬ 
tilised with Rock Phosphate have yielded 91bs. 3ozs. wool each per annum, those 
on pasture fertilised with Superphosphate have yielded ^ 91bs., whilst those on 
that fertilised with Lime or Gypsum and Superphosphate have yielded 81bs. 
13ozs.—a difference of only 6ozs. per head between the highest and lowest 
averages. 

HEALTH OF SHEEP. 

With reference to the health of sheep in these flocks, the following table 
shows the deaths and percentages that have occurred during the five seasons 
under review:— 


Table 19 .—Deaths of Comeback Etaee, 1930-36. 


Flock. 

1930. 

1931 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

Average 

Sown Pastures— 

OA 15 ewes ... . 
GB 11 ewes 

GC 11 ewes. 

GD 7 ewes. 

GE 11 owes. 

1 (6-7%) 

||(»%) 

l|(6-6%) 

ol 

0 ro% 

1 

“0% 

4-06% 

lA 18 ewes . 

IB 13 ewes . 

10 13 ewes. 

ID 9 ewes . 

IE 14 ewes . 

0 (0%) 

2j,(16-7%) 

l]-{2-3%) 

oj 

1 f (l-9%) 

I"! 

0 

0 

1 

0 ^ 

■(308%) 

4-8% 

EA 21 ewes. 

EB 15 ewes. 

Fn 1 5 AWAS T . - T T T 

1 (4-8%) 


oj-( 2 %) 

■1 

1 rfsi%) 

91 

0 

1 

0 

1 

‘(2-7%) 

1 

2-91% 

ED 10 ewes. 

EE 18 ewes. 

—— 


Total O.T.E . 

Total OA, lA. E/V . 
Total OB, IB. EB . 
Total OC, IC, EC .. 
Total OD, ID, ED . 
Total OE, IE, EE . 

2 (3-7%) 

2 (3-7o/o) 

7 (7 78%) 

3 (6-88%) 

4 (10-26%) 

4 (3-1%) 

2 (3-92%) 

2 (6-13%) 
0 (0%) 

4 (2-61%) 

0 (0%) 

1 (2-66%) 

2 (6-13%) 

1 (3-86o/„) 

4(2-08%) : 

1 (2-04%) 

0 (0%) 

1 (2-7%) 

1 (4%) 

1 (2-3%) 

3- 86% 
311% 

4- 49% 
2-61% 
3-92% 
2-33% 

Natural Pasture— 
KTA 12 ewes .... 

KIB 4 ewes. 

KIC 8 ewes. 

KID 8 ewes. 

KIE 21 ewes .... 

0(0%) 

0 (0%) 

0 

1 (8*3%) 

0 

0 

1 (9-1%) 

0 

0 

0 

0(0%) 

0 

0 

0 

1 (4-8%) 

3- 48% 
0% 

0% 

0% 

4- 76% 

Total KI. 

0(0%) 

0(0%) 

1 (4-17%) 

1 (3-23%) 

1 (1-06%) 

1-87% 
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The losses in 1934 were approxinyitely equal on both types of pasture, there 
being four deaths (2.08 per cent.) on sown pasture amongst 192 ewes, and one 
death (1.96 per cent.) on natur^ pasture amongst 51 ewes. It is noted that 
most deaths occurred during 1931 amongst the flocks grazing on sown pasture. 

The loss was 7.78 per cent, that season—more than double the loss of any other 
year—and these deaths were due almost entirely to Entero-Toxaemia, which affected 
the sheep during late winter and early spring. 

For the five seasons the average loss on the sown pasture has been 3.85 per 
cent, per year, and on the topdressed natural pasture 1.87 per cent., showing that 
where the system of rotational grazing has been observed throughout the growing 
periods, the losses have not been unduly high, but have been somewhat higher on 
sown pasture than on natural pasture. This fact is verified by referring to an earlier 
portion of this paper, in which it is shown that the losses amongst 87 ewes in 
Flocks A, B, C, and D on natural pasture have only been 1.53 per cent, per annum 
over a period of six seasons. The deaths on natural pastur/O have occurred more 
amongst six and eight-tooth ewes, whereas the deaths on sown pasture have been 
greatest amongst younger ewes. The losses have been slightly greater on sown 
pasture when fertilised with Lime and Superphosphate, than when fertilised with 
Bock Phosphate, 4.8 per cent, and 4.05 per cent, respectively, whilst they have 
been 2.9 per cent, on clover fertilised! only with Superphosphate. The gi’oatest 
loss has occurred amongst ewes born in 1930 and reared on sown pasture, their 
annual loss being 4.49 per cent. These ewes lost heavily as two and four-tooths, 
but this year no deaths occurred amongst them. 

The losses of lambs on the two types of pasture have been, between birth and 
marking, 5.6 per cent, on natural pasture and 18.1 per cent, on sowni pasture, 
and between marking and weaning, 11.5 per cent, on natural pasture and 3.2 per 
oent. on sown pasture. 

Finally, in this experiment, by allowing for deaths, and discounting lamb graz¬ 
ings, and counting the actual ew’cs carried on these plots, we find that the follow¬ 
ing wool per acre per annum has been produced by the various aged ewes:— 

During five seasons the 1929 ewes have yielded 321 bs. fiozs. on sown pasture, and 
231bs. 9ozs. on natural pasture—37 per cent, increase. 

During four seasons the 1930 ewes have yielded 341 bs. 5ozs. on sown pasture, 
and 221bs. 7ozs. on natural pasture—53 per cent, increase. 

During three seasons the 1931 ewes have yielded 311bs. 13ozs. on sown pasture, 
and 261bs. 6ozs. on natural i>asture—21 per cent, increase. 

During two s(‘asons the 1932 ewes have yielded 331bs. llozs. on sown pasture, 
and 26lbs. 6oza. on natural pasture—28 per cent, increase. 

For one season the 1933 ewes have yielded 341bs. lOozs. on sown pasture, and 
SOlbs. 12oza. on natural pasture—13 per cent, increase. 

These figures show a consistent difference, and an increased production of 30 
per cent, in wool per acre due to the cultivated pasture. 

PHALABIS TUBBBOSA GOMPABED WITH WIMMERA BYE OBASS, 

Five seasons’ results are now available of two five-acre plots, comparing Phcdaris 
tuherosa with Wimmera Rye Grass, and an additional three plots of each were 
established in 1934, for a further five-year test of the two grasses for developing 
sheep and wool production. They are all grown in combination with Subterranean 
Clover, and in 1934 the two older established plots were both grazed until towards 
the end of September, then closed from stock, and mown in November for hay. 

Table 20 shows the grazing yields for the five seasons, and the yield of cured 
hay per acre taken from the plots. 
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Table 20.— Sovm Orasaes and Subterranean Clover^ 1930-35. 


Season. 

Grazing (Sheep per Acre). 

Wimmera Rye and 
Subterranean Clover. 

Phalaris tuherosa and 
Subterranean Clover. 

1930-31 . 

2-47 

1*64 

1931-32 . 

1*70 

3-52 

1932-33 . 

2-41 

382 

1933-34 . 

3-70 

3-62 

1934-36 . 

2-93 

2-68 

Mean arazinor . 

2*64 

302 

Hay yield, 1934-36 . 

1 ton Icwt. 46lbs. 

1 ton Icwt. 67lbs. 


These results show that for the five seasons Phalaris tuheroaa and Subterranean 
Clover have carried 3.02 sheep per acre, 0.38 sheep more than the Wimmera Rye 
and Subterranean Clover, althoujrh for the immediate past two seasons the latter 
has produced more feed than the Phalaris tuherosa. 

The three pairs of plots established in 1934 were all sown with 41bs. of grass 
seed per acre. One pair was sown on land that had been under topdressed Sub- 
ten’uiiean Clover for 10 yiears, and produced very fine stands of both grasses. 
Grazing was taken from them during late winter and early spring, and they were 
closed from stock in mid-September, and cut for meadow hay on 19th November. 
The Wimmera Rye Grass plot yielded 1.63 sheep per acre in grazing, and 2 ions 
Icwt. 9911)8. baled hay per acre. The Phalari^i tuherosa plot yielded 0.59 she^p 
per acre in grazing, and 1 ton 9cwts. 261bs. baled hay. 

Another pair of plots was sown on land that had been under topdressed clover 
for four years, and produced good stands of both grasses, but not nearly such thick 
and vigorous groAvths as the former two plots that had been under clover for the 
longer period. The Wimmera Rye plot was grazed until 26th September, and 
then allowed to mature, and produce ample seed. A fair amount of summer graz¬ 
ing was obtained, and for the season 1.88 sheep per acre were carried. The 
Phalaris tuherosa was grazed until October, and mown for hay in November. 
This plot yielded 19cwts. 981bs. cured hay per acre, and 1.45 sheep in grazing, but 
approximately half of the grazing was secured from the aftermath during the 
summer months. Both of the alwve pairs of plots received Icwt. 45 per cent. 
Superphosphate per acre at seeding. 

The third pair of plots W'as established on virgin land that was fallowed in 
December, 1933, and sown down in May, 1934, with 41 bs. grass and 41bs. Sub¬ 
terranean Clover seed, and 2cwts. 45 per cent. Superphosphate per acre. The 
growth of grass on these plots was very much less, but quite useful stands weqe 
obtained. The Wimmera Rye yielded 0.96 sheep and the Phalaris tuherosa 0.87 
sheep per acre, but the former could not be fully grazed in spring, as it was neces¬ 
sary to allow it to seed well. 

These results are typical of the two grasses, the Wimmera Rye is invariably 
the better producer during the first season of grrowth, and very little feed is avail¬ 
able from Phalaris tuherosa during its first winter after autumn sowing. More¬ 
over, on these t3rpes of soils, the advantage of soil preparation with some years’ 
clover growing before seeding an expensive grass like Phalaris tuherosa is con- 
sidjerable. Wimmera Rye is the better grass to use initially with Subterranean 
Clover for the development of these lands. 
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HAWKE’S BAY PEBENNIAla BYE OBAS8. 

Hawke's Bay Certified Rye Ghrass has been sown in four two-acre fiddsr-No. 
9d was sown in 1931, Nos. 9c and 9b in 1932, and No. 9a in 1934, the former 
with Alsike Clover, and the latter three in combination with Subterranean Clover. 
Some PhoUtvris tuberosa was included with the 1932 and 1934 seedings, but this 
made very little growth during the first season, against the early vigorous growth 
of Rye plants. Consequently the bulk of the grass growth produced has b^n 
Rye Grass, and it has proved inadvisable to sow Phalaris tuberosa in conjunction 
with Perennial Rye Grass. 

The grazings received from the four fields since seeding to pasture have been 
as follows:— 


Table 21.— Hawkers Bay Rye Grass Grazing Results^ KybybboUte, 1931-36. 


Field. 

Season. 

Grazing (Sheep 
per Acre.) 

No. 9D. 

1931-32 

1-43 

<« 

1932-33 

3-67 


1033-S4 

2-21 


1934-35 

2-94 

No. 9C . 1 

1932-33 

2)2 

1 

; 1933-34 

2-36 

tt 

1 1934-35 

3-73 

No. 9B . 1 

! 1932-33 

3-00 


i 1933-34 

2-39 

(t 

1934-35 

396 

No, 9A. 

! 1934-35 

500 


1 

2*97 

.tT. . 




The comparative high first-year yields of Fields Nos. 9b and 9a are due to the 
pastures being sown on well-prepared fallowed land, the other two were sown on 
cereal stubbles. The average of 2.97 sheep per acre per annum is a good return 
from the grass, which gives a very useful bite of green quickly following summer 
and autumn rains, but does not provide as good winter growths as the annual 
grasses. It is noticeable that the plants appear to be persisting a little better 
than those in previous trials, but nevertheless the ]>crcentage of Rye Grass in these 
pastures has been diminishing each season, and the amount of annuals increasing. 
There has been a very heavy death of Rye Plants this last summer, the third and 
fourth summer after establishment. 

Careful readings of counts and estimations of plant species are being reco-rded, 
and the following table shows the average monthly percentage estimations of 
pasture species for two seasons in the three fields establishi'd in 1931 and 1932 


Table 22. —Botamcal Analysis of Perennial Rye Grass Fields. 


Speoies. 

Field No. 9D. 

Field No, 9C. 

Field No. 9B. 







Perennial Rye Grass . 

% 

63-8 

O/ 

/o 

41-4 

0 / 

/o 

50-0 

„% 

36-6 

% 

32-7 

% 

22-6 

Annual Grasses. 

— 

14-2 

_ 

17-8 


2-5 

Phdlaris tvJberoaa . 

— 

— 

0-8 

1-6 

6-7 

8-3 

Cloven.. 

8-5 

18-2 

22-5 

30-1 

31-8 

54-8 

Erodium . 

— 

0-3 

— 

trace 


trace 

Capeweed . 

— 

trace 


0-1 

.i.. 

0-2 

Misoellaneoas . 

6-4 

6-7 

12-0 

3-5 

12-5 

2-8 

Bare Space . 

313 

19-2 

14-7 

11-3 

16-3 

8-8 
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The prineipal factors repealed by this table are (1) the reduction by 27 per 
cent, in 1934 of the amount of Perennial Eye Grass on the three fields, (2) the 
increase by 32 per cent, in the amount of Thdlaris tuherosa on the two fields in 
which it was sown, (3) the increase by 64 per cent, in the amount of Cloveir 
growths in the three fields, (4) the influx of annual grasses on all fields, espe¬ 
cially Nos. 9 d and 9c (6) the reduction of amount of bare space by 37 per cent. 

The following table of counts of plants tahen from five fields containing 
Perennial Eye Grass, and four fields containing Phdlaria tuh'erosa, during the 
last three autumns, further illustrates the poor persistency of Perennial Eye Grass 
against the good persistency of Phalaris tuherosa. 


Table 23.— Counts of Perennial Grass Plants, KyhyhoUte, 1933-35. 



Plants ] 

per Square Metre. 


1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

Hawke's Bav Perennial Rye— 




Field No. OD, sown 1931 . 

87 

64 

23 

Field No. 9C, sown 1932 . 

63 

64 

6 

Field No. 9B, sown 1932. 

100 

50 

3 

Field No. Nl, sown 1932 . 

111 

101 

4 

Field No. N2, sown 1932 . 

79 

86 

5 

Means . 

88 

71 

8 

Phalaris tuherosa — 




Field No. 9G, sown 1932 .. 

11 

14 

10 

Field No. 9B, sown 1932. 

37 

29 

32 

Field No. Nl, sown 1932 . 

Field No. N2, sown 193*^. 

6 

6 

5 

6 

9 

6 

Means . 

16 

14 

13 


This result shows the death of Perennial Eye Grass plants during 1933-34 to 
have been"l9 per cent., and in 1934-35 to have been 72 per cent. The death of 
these during last summer was extremely high, in only one field (No. 9d) have they 
persisted much at all, but the plants in this field are not very healthy. This latter 
field is one, without Subterranean Clover, hence it is apparent that the heavy 
growth of clover in the other fields so used the available moisture last season that 
there was insufficient soil moisture left to keep the Eye Grass plants alive. 

The deeper rooted Phalaris tuherosa, however, did not suffer in this respect, and 
in every field the plants are persisting. 

Field No. 9b, i^wn in 1932, was divided at seeding into five equal sections, 
and sown with various mixtures of Perennial Eye Grass and Phalaris tuherosa, 
all with 2ilbs. Subterranean Clover seed and Icwt. 45 per cent, superphosphate 
per. acre. The following table shows.the percentage monthly estimates of pasture 
species growing on them during the last two seasons. 
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Table 24 .—Botamieid Analysia of Paatwre Mixture Plots, 1933-35. 


Speoiet. 

Plot 

Phe 

ox 

No. 1, 

darts 

ily. 

Plot 

Ptor. 

ox 

No. 2, 

. Rye 
dy. 

Plot 

Phi 

50* 

Per. 

60® 

No. 3, 
Haris 

i* 

Plot 

Phi 

66< 

Per. 

33^ 

No. 4. 
Haris 

h 

Rye 

4* 

1 

Plot 

Phi 

83< 

Per, 

66 

No. 5, 
Haris 

V 

1933. 

1934. j 

1933. 

1934. 

1933. 

1934. 





PhaiUrria tuberosa .. 
Ferannial Rjre Grass 

Annual grasses. 

dovers. 

Gapeweed . 

Erbium . 

liiscellaneoiiH . 

Bare space. 

1, 

230 

27-9 

19-2 

% 

341 

49-3 
trace 
i 01 
8*6 
80 

% 

43*0 

33-9 

8-7 

14-4 

% 

29*6 

1*7 

59*2 

0*1 

1*1 

8*3 

% 

0*9 

39*6 

35*6 

9*1 

14*9 

% 

30 

25*2 

4*4 

58*2 

0*6 

8-6 

% 

2*4 

35*6 

39*6 

7*7 

14*7 

B 

% 

0*1 

46*5 

270 

8*9 

18*5 

% 

1*2 

30*6 

2*6 

51*4 

1*0 

2*1 

11*0 


Factors to be noted from this table are (1) the reduction of Perennial Rye 
Ghrass on every plot, an average of 31 per cent, on its four plots; (2) increase 
of Phaiarift tuberosa on every plot, an average of 24 per cent, on its four plots; 
(3) the small amount of Phalaris tuberosa on plots where it was sown in con¬ 
junction with Perennial Rye Grass, whereas on Plot No. 1, where it was sown 
alone, there has been in 1934 a greater percentage of grass than any of the other 
four plots; (4) a little annual grass has come on four of the plots during 1934; 
(6) increase of Subterranean Clover on all five plots, averaging 76 per cent, more 
in 1934. 

Finally, the results from this work with Certified Perennial Rye Grass shows 
that it is not suitable for permanent pasture under local conditions. Pew plants 
persist more than three seasons, and unless a strain can he evolved particularly 
suitable for the conditions it will not be advisable to continue with its culture. 

Phalaris tuberosa on the other hand is persisting well, and is the only perennial 
grass that so far has proved itself suitable for sown peimanent pastures under 
these conditions of soil and climate. 

SUBTERRANEAN CLOVER. 

The grazing results of general fiields of the Farm, outside tjic puw,ly experi¬ 
mental areas have been recorded. Those established with Subterranean Clover 
have been grouped together, and Table 26 shows the results for th^ past 11 
seasons;— 


Table 26.— Subterranean Clover Gracing, KybyboUte, 1924-35. 


Season. 

No. of 
Fields. 

Area. 

Total 

Feed Rays. 

Sheep 
per Acre. 

1924-25 . 

1 

3 

5 

Acres. 

29,469 

100,794 

141,041 

208,636 

234,378 

1 220,071 

138,417 
238,K4 
181,000 
210,492 
321,279 

2-74 

1925-26. 

ino.nn 

1026-27. 

xw w 

2*B3 

1927-28. 

6 

7 

lOX ou 

OQ1 .fiA 

2*13 

192S-2B . 


2*47 

1929-30. 

7 

ioO / OD 

2-40 

2-29 

2-44 

2-74 

2- 76 

2-80 

3- 06 

1030-31. 

1931- 32. 

1932- 33 . 

1933- 34. 

1934- 36. 

5 

7 

6 

8 

12 

4 1 

166*70 

237*40 

181*26 

205*62 

288*58 

Total . 


2,161-73 

2,024,710 

2-68 
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Fields from which meadow ensilage and hay have been cut have not been in¬ 
cluded in the above table, and the results do not j-epresent the full grazing- 
capacity, as it has not been practical to graze all fields completely. The return 
this season of 3.06 sheep per acre is the best so far recorded, an increase of i 
sheep on the previous season. The average for 11 seasons of clover grazing shows 
at 2.68 sheep per acre per annum. The fields have not been top dressed regularly 
of recent years, but have averaged approximately 851 bs. superphosphate per acre 
per annum. 

TOPDBESSINa OLD CULTIVATED LAND. 

Certain fields have been used for crop cultivation periodically, and left out 
for grazing during inteiwening seasons. Those top dressed with superphosphate, 
but not sown with grasses or clovers, have been grouped together, and their graz¬ 
ing returns for the past 10 years are given in Table 2fi:— 

Table 26.— Grazing of Top Dressed Cultivated Land, Kyhyholite, 1926-36. 


Season. | 

No. of 
Fields. 

Area. * 

Total 

Feed Days. 

Sheep 
per Acre. 

1925-26. 

1 

Acres. 

60-00 

30.097 

1-65 

1926-27. 

4 

140-47 

68,764 

1-34 

J927-28. 

3 

302-47 

76,196 

2-04 

1928-29. 

3 

121-07 

102,089 

2-31 

1929-30. 

4 I 

161-83 

144,242 

2-60 

1930-31. 

4 

161-83 

134.620 

2-43 

1931-32. ! 

4 

161-83 

323,491 

2-22 

1932-33. 

3 

03-38 

83,688 

2-46 

1933-34. 

2 

76-31 

93,827 

3-37 

1934-3.5. 

2 

36-47 

27,061 

2-03 

Total . 


1,076-66 

893.084 

2-26 


Similar land left out of cultivation but not top dressed has, during the past 
seven seasons, carried 1.35 sheep per acre, nearly 1 sheep per acre less than that 
which has been top dressed. 

As a comparison to the above table the following two tables are incliuled to 
show the grazing received from similar land that has never been cultivated. Table 
27 shows the combined results of all such land that has been top dressed, whilst 
Table 28 shows the results from unimproved natural land, that is, land that has 
neither been cultivated nor top dressed:— 


Table 27.— Grazing of Top Dressed Natural Pasture, KyhyholUe, 1921-35. 


Season. 

No. of 
Plots. 

Area. 

Total 

Feed Days. 

Sheep 
per Acre. 

1921-22. 

6 

Acres. 

17-5 

9,971 

1-.56 

1922-23. 

5 

17-5 

9,468 

1-48 

1923-24. 

5 

17-6 

10,949 

1-71 

1924-25. 

6 

21-0 

21,859 

2-86 

1926-26. 

8 

31-0 

18,874 

1-67 

1028-27. 

11 

43-0 

28,948 

1-84 

1927-28. 

11 

43-0 

29,766 

1-90 

1928-29. 

11 

43-0 

38,880 

2-48 

1920-30. 

12 

46-5 

36,261 

2-08 

1030-31. 

12 

46-6 

47,900 

2-82 

1931-32. 

12 

46-5 

49,791 

2-93 

103^-33. 

1 12 

46-5 

62,721 

3-11 

1988-34. 

11 

43-0 

49,236 

3-14 

1934-36. 

11 

430 

69,473 

3-79 

Total . 1 


606-6 

463,085 

2-61 
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Table 28 .—Grazing of Unimproved Natural Pasture, Kyhybolite, 1921-35. 


Season. 

No. of 1 
Plots. ' 

Area. j 

! 

Total 

Feed Days. 

Sheep 
per Acre. 

1921-22. 

2 

Acres. 

116-6 

33,324 

0-78 

1922-23. 

2 

116-6 

28,180 

0-66 

1923-24. 

2 

116-6 

17,343 

0-41 

1924-26. 

2 

116-6 

28,431 

0-67 

1926-26. 

3 

1 88-5 

23,711 

0-73 

1920-27. 

3 

61-5 j 

16,725 ! 

0-70 

1927-28. 

3 1 

44-6 1 

16,887 

1-04 

1928-29. 

2 1 

8-5 

1 1,912 

0-62 

1929-30. 

6 j 

19-0 i 

I 6,407 

0-78 

1930-31. 

5 

19-18 j 

6,291 

0-90 

1931-32. 

4 

15-68 

5,.302 

0-94 

1932-33. 

4 

15-68 

5,000 

0-87 

1933-34. 

2 

8-5 

I 2,687 

0-87 

1934-36. 

2 

8-6 

2,945 

0-95 

Total . 


755-64 

19.3,235 

0-70 


The results from Tables 25 to 28 show what a larfre improvement in prrazinp 
capacity can be obtained on these lands. Just by ordinary jc^neral methods, land 
of a carrying capacity of 0,70 (Table 28) sheep per acre has been increased 370 
per cent, to 2.58 sheep under SubU*raiiueati Clover (Table 25). From the results 
of experiments, given in earlier part of this report, where the grazing has been 
more complete and controlled 3.45 (Table 8) sheep per acre have been carried 
over a 10-year period on similar soil conditions, growing Subterranean Clover 
and Wimmera Rye Grass, lliis latter shows approximately 500 per cent, improve¬ 
ment. 


TRIALS OF GRASS AND HERBAGE STRAINS. 

The work of strain testing, assisted by the grant, made by the Australian Dairy 
Council, and commenced in 1932 is proceeding steadily. 

Some definite result in improvement in strains of Wimmera Rye Grass is well 
in hand; several good productive ones have been isolated, and will this season 
be planted out under field conditions, whilst the work of further selection and 
test will be maintained on small plots. 

Also two strains of Phalaris iuherosa have been isolated, and it is also antici¬ 
pated to be able to transplant a line of typically good persistent plants of Peren¬ 
nial Rye Grass this year from the 200 noted individual plants that have been grow¬ 
ing under field conditions during the past three seasons. 

In conclusion I wish to record the valuable assistance given by the staff of the 
Farm throughout the season, and especially the work of Farm Assistant Mr. 
J. D. McAuliffe, who has assisted materially with pasture estimations, chieoking, 
and preparation of this report. 
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ACTIVITIES AT ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 1934-35. 

[By A. R. Callaghan, D.PhiL, B.Sc. (Oxon.), B.Sc.Agr. (Syd.);, (Principal), 
E. J. Bbbakwbll, B.Sc.Agr. (Syd.), (Plant Breeder), and S. R. Klosb, 
R.D.A., (Field Officer).} 

PART IV.—CEREAL BREEDING, EXPERIMENTS AND PURE 
SEED PRODUCTION. 

For many years now the College has been engaged in wheat breeding and 
experimental work with cereals. Those conversant with the agriculture of the 
State realise the importance of the work already performed in this field. At the 
present time a College bred variety, Sword, is forging its way into popularity; 
in 1932 this variety was not even in the first twelve of the most important varieties 
grown in point of acreage, in 1933 it was eighth on the list and in 1934, fourth. 
Then again Ford, another College bred wheat, is gaining in favour, because of its 
baking quality; this variety is achieving greatness in New South Wales where its 
all round value has been appreciated by the farmer to the extent of making it the 
second most popular variety grown in that State. Ford is now fourth on the list 
of the leading varieties grown in Australia. 

Apart from the breeding of new varieties, pure seed production plays a very 
important part in the efficiency of wheat growing in any State and it is an aspect 
that cannot be neglected. The work involved in keeping varieties true to type 
and propagating the right strains of pure seed can only be done systematically 
at an institution such as the College. Superimposed on the plant breeding and 
pure seed production functions of the College is the experimental work connected 
with all phases of the agriculture carried out on the farm. At such a centre, 
where practical leadership in agriculture is expected, experiments must of neces¬ 
sity be conceded a very important place in the field work, for without experi- 
ineUving, thought and ideas never mature beyond tie* boring st?ige of hypothesis. 

All these phases of development and investigation undertaken by the College 
vitally affect the wheat industry of th State, and whatever may be imagined to 
the contrary, it is safe to maintain hat they could not be neglected without 
seriously jeopardising the prestige am efficiency of the South Australian farmer. 
The work in question demands great care, attention to detail, extensive record 
keeping and a superabundance of labour. Fortunately students supply the labour 
required and if this were not so the cost of such work would be very materially 
increased. On the present basis, students benefit considerably by constant and 
detailed contact with the woric and in return their labour makes it possible. The 
same amount of hand seeding, “rogueing’^ and hand harvesting carried out with 
labour at basic wage rates would increase enormously the costs to the State. 
While the students enjoy the educational advantages the system offers and gladly 
respond with their labour, it is possible to keep such costs at a minimum. Not 
the least pleasing feature of this symbiotic relationship is that full confidence 
and trust in the students to do the -work conscientiously, with full regard to its 
import.ance, is met hy them with a response that assures extreme care and 
efficiency. 

It is proposed in this part of the report to outline the cereal work tiiat is 
being attempted along the lines indicated above. Detailed results will be made 
available .as experimental results become more conclusive; thiff resume of the 
work is merely an attempt to keep the primary producer and others concerned 
interested in important developments which take place from year to year. 
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CEREAL BBEEDINa. 

In the past few years the whole of the wheat, oats and barley breeding work 
has received careful and thorough revision. Detailed accounts covering the 
objectives, the manner and means of attainment, and the nature of the revision 
deemed necessary to bring all procedure into line ■with modem knowledge and 
re<iuiremou<s, have been publish^ in previous issues of the Joumel (July, 1933, 
and August, 1934). Moreover in a pnwious sectifui of this report (Part IIT.) the 
methods adopted for breeding for improved baking quality in wheat have been 
outlinetl and the extent of this phase of the work being conducted at the College 
has been described at length. In this connection although breeding for baking 
quality n^'cessitates the use of slightK different methods to those commonly 
employed for th(‘ breeding for other desirable characters, the same fundaments 
apply. 

A full account of the conditions prevailing throughout the season has been 
given in Part II. of this report. The specialised work under review was probably 
more deeply affected by the lack of rain at the beginning of the season than 
is reflected by the farm yields. The plant breeding plots never fully recovered 
from the malting of a considerable amount of grain, and the ravages of birds, 
especially innocent and unsuspected magpies. In addition, the relatively vigorous 
early .£rro-«vth of woods had a deleterious effect upon yields in the plots. However, 
the progress of the work was in no way delayed and in some respects the season 
was a particularly valuable one. 

The dry opening enabled valuable observations to be made on drought resistance 
in the cross-bred material, and it is significant to note that distinct variation was 
obvious even in the early stages of g^rowth. It is very probable that resistance 
to dry conditions between seeding and flowering is equally important as resistance 
to dry conditions after flowering, the latter resistance, in fact, is very largely 
dependent upon the resistance to drought in the early stages. This supposition 
is based upon observation, for it was noticed that certain crossbreds, particularly 
those from the parent Egyptian 4, which were healthy and vigorous throughout 
the dry winter, maintained their superiority over those which staged a remark¬ 
able recovfTv after the August rains, following a comparatively dormant and 
unhealthy beginning. 

OBJECTIVES OF WHEAT BBEEDZNO IN BEEATION TO BREEDING 

FOR QTJAI.ITY. 

Comparative early maturity, drought resistance and general capacity for 
thrifty gro^vth, coupled with good finishing characteristics remain the outstanding 
objectives of the wheat breeding programme, notwithstanding the fact that 
disease resistance and baking quality have also entered very largely into all the 
work. The latter two aspects have of late years become more important and con¬ 
sequently have boon showered with publicity, esjiecially breeding for better 
quality. If in (he enthusiasm of outlining the work on quality, because of its 
immediate importance, there has been an overshadowing of the basic objectives, 
some correction is necessary. These remarks and those lo follow on diseasie 
resistance are meant to allay any suspicion which may have arisen that the 
College was paying attention to the breeding of bettor quality wheats to the 
detriment of other objectives such as suitability to the environment, drought 
resistance, general early maturity, qualifying eharaeteristics of agronomic value, 
and disease resistance. Probably there are more crossbred lines, incorporating 
these objectives, being tested annually than ever before in the College history, 
the (luality programme is superimposed on this foundational work so that in point 
of fact nothing is being sacrificed in any way. 

DISEASES. 

In this year's report some more detailed information with respect to breeding 
for disease resistance is warranted, and each disease will be treated separately. 
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Flagsmut. —^During the season under review flagsmut was very prevalent in the 
breeding rows. Where susceptible strains were inoculated with spores of the dis¬ 
ease tritici), excellent infection was obtained, frequently as high as 100 

per cent. Such heavy infection in susceptible lines increases the signilicance of 
non-infeotion in other lines, thereby strengthening their claim to complete resis¬ 
tance. Two years observations have shown that among advanced crossbred lines 
there are some which possess either immunity or a very high order of resistance to 
flagsmut; these, and many hundreds of lines in the third generation are being 
tested, per medium of inoculation, for flagsmut resistance, during the present 
season. 

There are several quite good varieties of agronomic value which possess resis¬ 
tance to flagsmut. This fact simplifles the work and the task is not an insuper¬ 
able one provided a judicious choice of parents is made. There can be no doubt 
that resistance to flagsmut is a quality to be desired; in fact the rapid widespread 
use of Nabawa throughout Australia was brought about chiefly because of its 
gi'oat chai'acter of resistance to this disease. 

Stem Bust .—Towards the close of last season, stem rust (Puccinia graminis 
tritici) was so severe in the hand plots that selection for resistance to this disease 
was possible. Segregation for resistance was very marked in crosses containing 
the high quality and disease resistant variety Hope and to a lesser extent in all 
Ford crosses. 

Although the average farmer is fully cognisant of the damage caused by stem 
rust, the disease receives publicity only once in every several years, since epidemics 
are relatively rare in this State. When they do occur, however, the effect is 
rather disastrous. 

Breeding for rust resistance presents more difficulties to the plant breeder than 
does breeding for flagsmut resistance. Firstly, varieties possessing a combination 
of rust resisftance and high yielding ability are rare. Ford is a notable example 
but even this variety shows an abundance of rust lesions on the stem though the 
grain sample is not seriously affected. The difficulty in selecting plants from 
Ford crosses in the field is obvious; the epidemic must be severe, and the grain 
of the plant must be examined before the plant breeder can determine whether 
it possesses true resistance.. 

There are a number of varieties which are immune or very higlily resistant to 
stem rust. Unfortunately these are nearly all unsuitable for Australian conditions 
an(l moreover, they have red grain Tn any population parented by a red and a 
white grained wheat, the vfist majority of the plants possesses red grain and select- 
ing the white grained segregates from such populations is very laborious. This 
has been done, however, in a number of crosses made between red grained, rust 
resistant varieties and commercial white grained Australian varieties, in an en¬ 
deavour to evolve a rust resistant, white grained type, which will be valuable for 
crossbreeding purposes, if not commercially. 

The second difficulty encountered in a rust breeding programme is that an 
epidemic is required every year to render possible the selection of rust resistant 
plants. During the current season artificial means of inducing rust will be re¬ 
sorted to in an endeavour to save time and prevent the continuance of lines which 
may ultimately succumb to the ravages of the disease. The bird proof enclosure 
IS being used for this purpose. A few grains of most lines, which on the basis 
of their parentage, might be resistant to stem rust, are sown within this enclosure, 
rows of a susceptible variety being sown at intervals amongst the lines. Soon 
after flowering the susceptible variety, which is seeded earlier than the crossbred 
ines, is inoculated with the disease. This is done by injecting a suspension of 
rust spores into the stems by means of a hypodermic needle. The northern and 
western sides of the enclosure are protected from the hot dry winds and by using 
^ during the late spring, suitable conditions of humidity will be created 

and the rust on the susceptible variety should soon attack the susceptible cross- 
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bred lines. In the hand plots, selection will be restricted to those lines which 
showed some resistance to stem rust under the artificial conditions. It is obvious 
that such an arrangement will greatly enhance the prospects of breeding rust- 
resistant varieties. 

Leaf Bust.—^Leaf rust or spring rust {Fuccvnia trUicina) is nearly always pre¬ 
sent under College conditions but it cannot be considered a serious disease. Obser¬ 
vations are made, however, on its occurrence in crossbred material. Although 
seldom serious, epidemics are common, which makes easier the task of selecting 
resistant types, but as with the stem rust work, the main difficulty is that breeding 
material possessing the combination of resistance and yifdding ability, is rare. 

Bunt .— Owing to the dry conditions of seeding, bunt (Tilletia triticA) was also 
prevalent in the hand plots. Lines of all crosses which contain a bunt resistant 
parent are inoculated w-ith bunt spores before see*ling and observations made on 
the susceptibility of each line. While resistance to bunt is considjered desirable 
and the plant breeder looks to it as an objective, it is not absolutely essential, 
for the pickling of seed wheat is now almost universally practised throughout 
the State and is quite effective in checking the disease. 

Loose Smut .—The control of loose smut (Ustilago iritici) is mofe difficult and 
resistant varieties are greatly to be desired. Unfortunately, however, there are 
only a very limited number of varieties which are lesistant to this disease and 
none possesses desirable agronomic characters, hcmco their value for cross 
breeding work is problematical. Moreover, testing for loose smut resistance en¬ 
tails a great deal of time and labour. Tn view of these considerations the more 
important objectives receive priority and at presjent it is not proposed to embark 
on a definite loose-smut breeding programme. Efforts to combat the disease will 
be confined to the raising of pure seed free from loose smut and observations on 
resistance of crossbred lines whenever the disease makes its somewhat sporadic 
appearance. 

7’a/fc-M//.--Although a very important disease. Take-All (Ophioholm graminis) 
has received little attention from the wheat breeder. The reason for this is that 
to date, MO variety has been discovered which is resistant to the disease. For 
some year> at l(*nst, Ihorcfore, the wheat farmer tnnst not look to the plant- 
breeder for relief, but must rely upon recommended cultural methods to combat 
the rav{i:’.<*s of “Take-All”. 

Septoria .—The damage caused by the Reptoria leaf spot {Septoria tritici) has 
never been determined but it is unlikely that it ^y\\] assume proportions suffici¬ 
ently serious to warrant the intensive attention of the wheat breeder. 

CROSSBRED DRILL STRIPS. 

A recent innovation in the plant breeding work, which was tested for the first 
time in the 1934 season, was the grownng (»f cross}>red drill strips. Promising lines 
in advanced generations from the hand plots Avere soAvn through the drill in 
strips four bo(*s wide and one chain long. Every third strip was sown with a 
standard variety of repute for comparative purposes. This sjstem serves as a 
preliminary yield trial for crossbred material; moreover the field behaviour of 
the different lines can be observed—an important consideration since this is quite 
often different from plot behaviour. Single plant selections of each line growing 
in the drill strips are sown in rows in the hand plots and further selection is 
restricted to these rows, the bulk seed from the rows will in turn sow the drill 
strips the following season. 

The system of sowing drill strips should have the effect of speeding up the 
breeding prop'ammes in so far that the fixation of the lines proceeds as usual 
but, in addition, by the time they are fixed, a reasonably accurate impression of 
their field behaviour will have been obtained, permitting a reduction in the time 
taken for normal field tests of fixed crossbreds. Moreover it will be possible to 
conduct baking tests in relatively early generatioBs. 
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System of Testing Crossbred Lines, 



DlAgr»minatle Representation of System of Testing In Crossbred 
DriUstrips. 
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It is proposed, in the future, to carry out a certain amount of ^extension woA 
from the College in connection with wheat breeding, and in this s^eme drill 
strips of the type described above will be sown on farmers' properties in different 
centres of the State. The adaptability of promising crossbred lines to the various 
environmental conditions of the State will thus be determined in the early stages 
of the work, thereby greatly facilitating the selection of lines suitable to the 
different districts. 

INTBODUrOTlONa 

A number of varieties were introduced from sources outside the State during 
the year and some of these, on one yearns performance have shown promise both 
directly for their yielding ability and indirectly for their potentialities as parents 
for crossbreeding purposes. Recent introductions from Canada possess not only 
immunity to stem rust but also to ilagsmut and leaf rust. Moreover they are much 
better agronomic types than other disease resistant varieties available in the past, 
although they have red grain. Three varieties from Kenya Colony which are 
white grained and have very fair agronomic characters show a high order of 
resistance to stem rust and ilagsmut; these should be particularly valuable in 
the crossbreeding wo7’k. Other introductions looked promising on one year's per¬ 
formance but it would be premature to attempt to forecast their future utility. 

OAT BREEDINO AND INVESTIOATIONS. 

In the past, farmers of South Australia have had to rely mainly on oaten 
varieties introduced from New South Wales, where conditions and soils are 
vastly different from those in this State. 

A definite ont hreding prog.'aiiiTue lins therefore been embarked upon in an 
endeavour to evolve an oat which will be particularly suited for our Mallee soils. 
The primary objectives are earlv maturitv and yielding potentiality combined with 
the power of recovering after grazing. 

At present, systematic hay, grain and grazing trials are being conducted at 
the College and some valuable data eoneeming the relative merits and demerits 
of the various varieties have been collected therefrom. Selections have been 
made from some of the more common varieties such as New Zealand Cape, Early 
Kherson, Algerian and Sunrise and some of these look very promising. They will 
be subjected to yield trials during the next season. 

BABliEY BREEDING. 

The cultivation of barley for malting purposes is not likely to expand to any 
extent in the near futnre and it is sufficient to meet the dictates of the moment. 
Breeding for improved malting quality is difficult, for the plant brepder has no 
medium for the selection of this character except that of the eye. Early maturity 
is an essential in a malting barley suitable for South Australian conditions and 
it is highly probable that late maturity and high malting quality are linked— 
more in a physical than in a genetical sense. Efforts are being made, however, 
to combine the high malting quality of varieties such as Spratt Archer, Plumage 
Archer and Beavan's Special with the more prolific and earlier maturing Prior; 
lines of such crosses are now in advanced generations. 

In the six-row types, prolificacy is the main essential but crosses have also been 
made between these typos and Prior in an endeavour to produce a six-row 
barley with fair malting quality for overseas requirements. 

Varietal investigations with barley are being conducted and some promising 
six-row types are now being tested in the field trials, 

PURE SEED PRODUCTION. 

The method used at the College in the propagation of pure seed of existent 
varieties, based on the foundation of single plant selection and multiplication 
therefrom, was outlined in an article published in the Journal for July, 1933. 
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This scheme is now in full operation. Sales of pure seed have increased considw- 
ably over the past two years clearly illustrating that the farmer is appreciative 
of seed true to type, free from loose smut and barley. Last year there was a 
particularly heavy demand for Sword, Ford, Ranee 4H and Dundee. The varieties 
Early Gluyas and King’s White were popular and there were limited demands 
for Waratah, Sultan, Baringa, Nawab, Nabawa, and Huguenot. 

The demand was greater than the supply, especially in some varieties, but by 
insisting on farmers only being allotted small lots of a few bags (ach, a wide 
and equal distribution of good seed was possible. Actually the College is not 
anxious to fill big orders of one variety for anv one client, as the main object 
is to supply the grower with pure seed which he can multiply and use for his 
own requirements, while ever it remains free from admixture and is otherwise 
satisfactory. When he considers it necessary to renew his line a fresh start should 
be made from the pure seed lines at College; these lines are actually maintained 
for the farmer and it is hoped that at all limes full advantage of the work will 
be taken. 

From the varieties Sword and Ford, which have shown considerable variation, 
a number of strains have been fixed. These are now being tested for yield but 
will not be available for distribution for some time yef. For the present, a 
relatively pure commercial strain of Sword being groum at the College is giving 
good results; this strain is practically free from the ‘'brown-head” and the purple 
straw type commonly found in Sword. Likewise, a reliable and typical strain 
of Ford, which should satisfy requirements for the next two or three years, is 
available to farmers. 

A large seeding has been made this year of varieties of oats, for indications 
suggest that the demand will lie heavy. For the 19.'15 seeding, farmers made 
numerous inquiries for an early grazing oat which would recover quickly to 
give a satisfactory harvest of hay and grain. For the present Early Kherson 
is to be recommended in this respect and ample provision for seed of this variety 
has been made. » 

The College will be in a better position to advise on the suitability of particular 
oaten varieties when more detailed field trials have been conducted. Meanwhile, 
New Zealand Cape and Algerian are recommended for early and Early Kherson 
for later sowing. 

CEBEAL VARIETY TRIALS. 

Method ,—^All variety trials are conducted on a replicated system of randomised 
plots. The idea is to satisfy practical as well as scientific requirements. 

For practical purposes the plots are about 5ft. 9in. wide, or 9 drill hoe widths, 
and are 3.19 chains in l^ength. Each plot is thus l/40th of an acre and can be 
handled quite conveniently with the use of an ordinary drill and stripper. 

Replications are necessary to make sure that the difierences being measured are 
differences between the varieties and not difierenc.es due to other factors such as 
soil variation. This also enables a scientific interpretation of the results to be 
made, enabling the actual significance of the results to be assessed.* 

The standard error (S.E.) aimed at in trials of this nature is 2 per cent. 
Those obtained from last season’s experiments were all larger than this, but with 
the exception of the Mid>season Wheat yield trial, which was badly checked by 
weeds, all experiments must be considered as very satisfactory, since the S.E. is 
lower than 3 per cent. In a normal year a 2 per cent, error should be attained 
without much difficulty. 

*FiBher’s Analysis of Variance was applied to all tbo results obtained from the 
replicated trials. All experiments in 1934 were found to be very significant (P ^ 1 
per cent) by the Z method. 

O 
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In the discussion of results, only the S.E. and the significant differences will 
be shown. In interpreting the results* only those differences which are equal to 
or greater than the significant difference quoted for the experiment should be given 
credence. In other words the margin of error signifying a real difference due to 
the variety itself is stated by the significant difference. 

Late Wheat Variety Trial ,—The results of this trial are set out in the accom¬ 
panying table. The conclusions that can be inferred from these results are that 
Ford Selection and Baringa are approxiinat<»ly equal and both, for the season of 
the trial, were significantly superior to the rest of the varieties tested. On the 
other hand there was no difference between Free Gallipoli and Ford, as the 
difEerence recorded is not a significant one; in other words under identical con¬ 
ditions it is probable that the two varieties would give practically equal results. 
Dundee in these results has given a significantly superior yield to both Free 
Gallipoli and Ford. 

EOSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Results op Wheat Variety Trials, 1934. 

Late Maturing Varieties, 


Variety. Yield per Acre. Percentage Yield. 

bush. lbs. 

Ford iSelection. 30 28 116 

Baringa. 30 12 115 

Dundee. 28 44 100 

Free Gallipoli. 27 16 104 

Ford (standard). 26 20 100 


S.E. — 2.6 , Significant Difference ~ SSlbs. per acre. 

Significant results in comparison with the standard Ford are in blo(ik tyj)c. 

Ford Selection in this trial has again shown its ability to yield well; in addition 
it is a useful hay vanety. On (he other band it is later than Ford and lacks the 
rust resistance of that variety; it will be necessary, therefore, for it to show sub¬ 
stantial superiority in yield over a number of years before it would be wise to 
recommend it. 

Baringa filled its grain exceptionally well and in view of the fact that millers 
show a slight preference for this variety it is possible that it may have some 
future in South Australia. One characteris?tie is that it holds its grain tightly 
and is sometimes difficult to thresh, but under the average of South Australian 
conditions this feature of Baringa should not be very serious. It is essentially a 
grain wheat and will not yield well for hay. 

Dundee did not yield up to its appearance but its superiority to Ford last 
season indicates that it is well worth a trial in South Australia, particularly in 
the more favoured districts. Its outstanding chai‘acters are its good baking quality, 
strong straw and fiagsmut resistance. It is, how^ever, very susceptible to stem 
rust. 

It has been demonstrated once again that Free GaUipoU is not a high yielding 
variety on the drier Mallee soils and in view of its very poor baldng quality 
farmers are strongly urged to test some of the better quality varieties which are 
available and which are capable of replacing quite adequately the notoriously low 
quality Free Gallipoli. 

Mid-Season Wheat Variety Trial ,—In the results tabulated, Nawab is shown to 
be outstanding and has given a yield placing it above all the other varieties in the 
trial. The three varieties Sultan, Bobin, and Nabawa in this trial have given 
equal results as there is no significant difference betwjeen them, but all three are 
inferior to Nawab, and all three have given significantly better results than 
either Ranee 4H or S.H.J. The variety. Minflor has given a significantly inferior 
yield to all varieties in the trial. 
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EOSEWOETHY AGEICULTUEAL COLLEGE. 
Eesults op Wheat Variety Trials, 1934. 
Mid-Season Maturing Vari-eties, 


Variety. Yield per Acre. Percentage Yield. 

bush. lbs. 

Nawab. 27 28 122 

Sultan. 24 4 108 

Bobin. 22 28 101 

Nabawa (standard). 22 10 100 

Ha nee 4H. 18 66 86 

S.H.J. 18 16 82 

Miriflop. 13 0 66 


S.B. — 6.3'/f,. Significant Difference — l.^Olbs. per acre. 

Significant results in comparison with the standard Nahawn are in block type. 



General View of the Wheat Breeding and Experimental Plots prior to 
Harvest) 1934. 

Nawah was oulstaiiding and over the la.st six years this variety has outyielded 
all other varitrties grown at the College; its claims, therefore, can no longer be 
ignored, particularly in the Lower North districts where a dual purpose wheat is 
desired. Unfortunately it is susceptible to most diseases but its inherent yielding 
ability compensates in large measure for losses from these causes in most seasons. 
Its baking quality is quite fair and taking this dud its performance in the field 
into consideration, it can be recx>miriended to farmers for growth on the better 
Mallee soils, especially where a dual purpose variaty is required. 

The yield of the newcomer Bobin (introduced from N.S.W.) was satisfactory 
but it has no outstanding characters to warrant its continuance under our 
conditions. 

Ranee 4H in this trial was disappointing. In this group there was strong com¬ 
petition from weeds during the winter months, which appeared to have greater 
effect on the Ranee than other varieties. 

The high quality wheats S.H,J, and Minflor were failures in comparison with 
the standard Nabawa, and will be rejected on the score of poor yields. 
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Early Wheat Variety Trial, —In the trial of early maturing varieties, Merredin 
and Sword are at the top of the results and both give significantly better yields 
than any of the other varieties. B.F.Q. 3003 is also superior to the standard 
variety of the trial, Waratah, as is Aussie, but Minfios has given a yield 
significantly inferior to all varieties. 

ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Results op Wheat Variety Trials, 1934. 

Early Maturing Varieties. 


Variety. Yield per Acre. Percentage Yield. 

bush. lbs. 

Merredin. 21 36 122 

Sword. 20 4 114 

B.P.G. 3003 . 19 4 108 

Aussie. 18 48 106 

Florence. 18 4 102 

Waratah (standard). 17 40 100 

Minfios. 16 36 , 88 


S.E. — 2.4 Significant Difference — 561b8. per acre. 

Significant results in comparison with the standard Waratah are in block type. 

Merredin on its first appearance in the field trials at the College, outyielded 
the reliable Sword. It is interesting to note the superiority of Merredin to 
Aussie. The general opinion is that these two varieties are synonymous but 
slight agronomic differences do exist apart from the difference in yielding poten¬ 
tialities, though the latter may have been affected slightly by the fact that the 
seed of the two varieties came from widely different sources. 

B.F.G. 3003, a promising Queensland introduction, gave a creditable perform¬ 
ance and will be tested further. 

Waratah was disappointing and in view of its poor baking quality is no longer 
recommended. 

Florence gave fair results and must still be recommended for late seeding 
particularly as millers are paying a premium for the variety. 

Minfios was a failure in the trial. 

Yield trials were also conducted with Gluyas and Sword strains, the results of 
which are of no interest outside the College. An outcome of the trial with the 
strains of Gluyas is that the College has adopted the selection Gluyas 32-40, from 
the Waite Institute, as the standard and pure seed of this strain will be distributed 
to farmers in the future. 

Barley Variety Trials. —Two small yields were conducted with varieties of barley, 
the results from which are given below:— 

ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Results of Barley Variety Trials, 1934. 

(a) Six-Bowed Varieties. 

Variety. Yield per Acre. Percentage Yield. 

bush. lbs. 

Californian Cape (light). 31 34 103 

Californian Cape (heavy). 31 18 102 

Boseworthy Oregon (standard) .... 30 44 100 

Prior X Boseworthy Oregon. 19 26 63 

Significant results in comparison with the stiindard Boseworthy Oregon are in block 

type. 


(6) Malting Two-Bowed Varieties. 


Variety. 

Yield per Acre, 
bush. lbs. 

Percentage Yield. 

Prior (standard). 

., .. 40 

5 

100 

Prior X Boseworthy Oregon .. . 

. .. 39 

5 

97 

Prior Selection. 

... 39 

5 

97 


S.E. = 2.46 %. Significant Difference = 741b8. per acre. 
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Apart from the faet that it was demozistrated that the crossbred Prior z Bose- 
worthy Oregon is inferior to the standard six-row types, no information of a 
positive nature was derived from the trials. Californian Heavy and Californian 
light, for which there have been some inquiries, possess satisfactory yielding 
ability and there is some small demand for their grain for the export trade. 

Oaten Trials. —Oat varieties for yield testing were sown on fallow and owing to 
excessive lodging the trial could not be harvested. Early Kherson was the only 
variety which did not lodge. In the future, oaten trials will either be sown on 
stubble or on fallow and grazed once. In the current season these trials have been 
considerably increased and include grazing, hay, aii'l grain groups. 



The Third Stage in producing Pure Seed of Wheat and other oereial 
varieties is the multiplication of seed from the hand plots by growing the produce 
in long stud rows. This small manhino was constructed at the OoUeM for 
harvesting these long rows. It consists of a 3ft. comb, is worked with sn 
sntilllary engluev and drawn by one horse. The machine slso does oU the 
stationary threshing of small lots harvested by hand from the breeding plots. 

CULTURAL AND MANUBIAL EXPERIMENTS. 

Working on the basis that example is better than precept, the College experi¬ 
mental work is so designed as to test and demonstrate at the same time ttm 
relative worth of different methods or treatments. j\ctually, to lead the develop¬ 
mental work in all pha.ses of local agriculture is jessentially a function of the 
College, and where developments have taken place or are suggested, it becomes the 
duty of the College to test their worth. 

The nature of the experiments being conducted at any such institution, their 
scope, aims and general practicability are reflections of the vitality and thought 
of the institution concerned. At Roseworthy College, the one common feature 
to all the experimental and investigational work is the emphasis given, to the 
practical and utilitarian aspects. All experiments are conducted on a practical 
basts, with practical objectives, pet they are all based on scientific principles to 
guartiMtee their accuracy. No manurial or cuUvoation treatment, weed control or 
system of fallowing which may he beyond the average farmer as regards means or 
plant, is either used or advocated. 
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Apart from the increased number of variety trials, several new experiments have 
initiated within the last two years. Some of these are of the nature of 
biennial experiments, requiring two years before one result is known. These and 
others demand repetition before any conclusions are justified, so that at the most, 
only preliminary reports on the progress being made are available for report 
herein. 

CtJLTIVATION EXPERIMENTS. 

The prevailing low prices for wheat and the growth of mixed farming has 
brought about a tendency to neglect thorough cultivation of fallows. In some 
oases the additional returns that might be expected do not offer sufficient incen¬ 
tive to cultivate at every favourable opportunity. Further, with the advent of 
mixed fanning as an almost universal practice, sheep are being used to such 
purpose in many instances as to take the place of the cultivator. Unwittingly 
the farmer is probably losing by this partial neglect. With high returns from 
wool and lambs, enthusiasm for wheat farming as such has waned, and efforts to 
seenre maximum yields from wheat crops are not being made, even though in 
many eases extra efforts would prove profitable. 

In an endeavour to determine the actual value of well prepared fallow in com¬ 
parison with poorly prepared fallow, a cultivation experiment was commenced at 
the College in 1933. Incidentally, the experiment was designed so that some 
measure of the economic worth of each cultivation could be made, and the most 
important cnltivations defined. 

The experiments were conducted under field conditions; the plots being marked 
off in an ordinary fallow paddock. Eight different treatments were allowed for 
and eadb treatment was replicated five times. All treatments received the initial 
and the pre-seeding cultivation, some missed one cultivation at different times of 
the year, others missed two such cultivations and one series missed three cultiva¬ 
tions. The plots were each l/20th acre. 

The experiments were conducted on two classes of soil, a red sandy loam 
(Dalys B), a light limestone rubble (No. 10). The results are given in the 
following table:— 

ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Cultivation of Fallow Experiments, 


Treatment. ' 

I. Dalys B. j 
(Sword). 
Results on j 
Rod Sandy ' 
Loam. 

II. No. 16 
(King's White). 

Rmlts on 
Light Limestone 

1 Rabble. 

A. Routine fallow, five workings . 

Bwh. Iba. 

30 10 

1 Bush. lbs. 

! 26 38 

3. Missed one cultivation in late summer. 

28 28 

27 42 

C. Missed one cultivation in autumn . 

25 54 

20 40 

D. Missed one cultivation in early summer . 

25 58 

26 0 

E. Missed two cultivations in i. early summer . 

28 46 

10 56 

ii. autumn. 

_ 


F. Missed two cultivations in i. late summer. 

28 52 

19 12 

ii. autumn. 

_ 1 


G. Missed two cultivations in i. early summer . 

25 80 

25 4 

ii. late summer. 



H. Missed three cultivations in i. early summer. 

22 20 

20 40 

ii. late summer . 

— 


iii. autumn . 

! 

1 

i 

— 


I. Dalys B—(Sword) 8.E. *= 2,7 Significant Difference 841b8. per acre. 

II. No. 16—(Kings White) S.E. » 3.1 %. Signifteant Difference 961bs. per acre. 
Sigaifieaat results oompariflon wi^ the standard of Routine fallow, five worfcian 

are in blpek tjpe. 
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The oonclnsions to be drawn from the results are that the routine fallow with 
five workings was significantly superior to aU other treatments studied in Dalys 
and in all cases^ the neglected fallows were significantly inferior to the rest. 
In the same paddock^ Dalys B, the fallows which missed the aiitunm cultivations 
were in all oases inferior to the other preparations. The early summer cultiva¬ 
tion was of significant importance as indicated by the results from treatment D 
which did not receive this cultivation, whereas it does not appear to have had 
the same importance when it was missed in association with another cultivation 
(treatment G) except that it is again significant when it is missed in association 
with the autumn cultivation (treatment £). The logical conclusion is that in 
1934 the autumn cultivation was the most important and critical one carried out. 
The late sumiricr cultivations ap])car to have had litllc effect on the yields, 
though the fallow that missed this one cultivation alone (treatment B) gave 
a significantly lower return than the routine treatment A. 



The Stud Plot Stripper taking off a long row of Wheat. Koto the cooky chaff 
blowing ont at the back as the machine moves forward. 


The results from No. 16 (Kings While) on light limestone rubble agree fairly 
closely with those from Dalys B in so far that missing the autumn cultivation 
was the cause of a significant decrease in yield. The difference in this case is 
much greater than in Dalys B and may be attributed to the earlier and more rapid 
weed growth on the lighter soil. In this case, also, the early summer cultivation 
is shown to be more important than the late summer cultivation. 

A scrutiny of the yields obtained under the different treatments reveals some 
interesting information. Firstly it is noticed that the good fallow outyielded 
the neglected fallow by approximately 5bush. on the sandy loam and 6bush. on 
the rubble—^a loss of approximately 15s. and 18s. per acre respectively on the 
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basis that wheat is worth 3s. per bush, to the farmer. The cost of the three culti¬ 
vations must be ofEset against the profit from the good fallow. This varies in 
different districts but taking everything into consideration it is estimated that 
each cultivation at the College costs approximately Is. 6d. per acre. Thus the 
grazing value of the neglected fallow would have to be more than 10s. per acre 
if the loss in yield were to be compensated by the i'eed obtained from the extra 
weed growth. 

Further analysis of the results shows that the autumn cultivation was all im¬ 
portant in 1934^ both on the sandy loam and on the rubble, irrespective of the 
number of times the land had been cultivated before the autumn. Neglect of 
the summer fallows was more important on the sandy loam than on the rubble, 
but it will be necessary to repeat the experiment for a number of years before 
definite conclusions can be formulated on the relative importance of the summer 
workings. There can be no doubt that results of this kind of experiment are 
very materially affected by conditions oi soil and eliniate and it would be folly 
to suppose that the results obtained from experiments at the College are applic¬ 
able in all cases. Actually they would only apply to areas of similar environ¬ 
mental conditions on the same class of mallee soil. This, however, does not 
detract from the value of such work, for it is being conducted to demonstrate, as 
forcibly as possible, the importance of good fallowing methods and to show that 
neglect of fallows in wheat grooving means, in almost all cases, monetary loss. 


TRIALS WITH SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 

During the last few years the value of sulphate of ammonia for stubble crops 
has been demonstrated under certain conditions. Generalisations from particular 
instances have led to the wider use of this fertiliser for stubble crops, but there 
are several factors which must be taken into consideration before the general 
use of such fertiliser can be advocated. 

1. In the first place a much better response from nitrogenous fertilisers is to 
be expected in high rainfall districts than in districts where the rainfall is below 
20m. 

2. Secondly, nitrogenous fertilisers ihiglit quite conceivably increase the vegeta¬ 
tive growth and handicap the crop from finishing and fillipgj^4ts grain well under 
short seasonal or poor finishing conditions; such conditions prevail as the rule 
rather than the exception in many cereal districts of the State. 

3. Significantly increased returns may accrue but they may not be sufficient to 
cover the costs of the sulphate of ammonia. 

4. On wheat land in good heart which has been farmed well on a Avide rotational 
basis and liberally supplied with superphosphate a good cover of leguminous pas¬ 
ture can be expected when the paddock is rested as ley land. Under bnoh ocm- 
ditions a payable response from nitrogenous fertilisers may not be obtained. 

5. On wheat land which is being over-cropped and Avhere quick returns are 
taken to be “the be all and end all” of the agriculture of the farm, sulphate of 
ammonia will likely give a payable response on stubble land. 

6. Nitrogenous fertilisers have no beneficial residual effects as has superphos¬ 
phate and unless the season is such that payable returns are possible, the applica¬ 
tion of sulphate of ammonia is lost. 
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Use a BRITISH tractor fuel 


of PROVED perfoimance 

Britain buys Australia’s primary prc»ducts* Bear that 
in mind when you buy your tractor fuel. And as ’’CO.R” 

Power Kerosene is British*Australian and gives more 
acres per gallon, isn’t it the logical choice of the 
Australian tractor owner? 

Obtainable in convenient 24fgallon drum» 
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7. More knowledge of the effect of sulphate of ammonia on the fertility level 
and physical condition of the soil is necessary before the unqualified use of 
the fertiliser can be advocated. It is necessary for farmers to think in terms of 
mixed farming rather than in hay or grain returns. It is quite conceivable that 
the drain on the fertility level of those soils upon which sulphate of ammonia 
gives positive results, might be seriously refiected in the subsequent pasture, even 
though the rate of application of superphosphate has not been reduced. 

Results obtained at the College during the past two seasons substantiate the 
assertion that such points as the above should be given close and careful study 
before embarking on the regular use of sulphate of ammonia for stubble crops. 
The results obtained are tabulated below:— 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Trials with Sulphate op Ammonia on Stubble Crop—^Prior Barley. 

Sectsons 1933-34 


Treatment per Acre. 

Grain. 

Hay. 

Yield per 
Acre, 1933. 

Yield per 
Acte, 1934. 

Yield per 
Acre, 1933. 

No manure. 

Icwt. SupernhfMiphate ... 

Bush. lbs. 

28 15 

27 24 

25 44 

26 33 

21 42 

18 19 

Bush. lbs. 

27 59 

28 49 

28 10 

31 32 

30 57 

Tons owt. lbs. 

1 19 0 

1 19 35 

2 0 82 

2 0 41 

1 18 75 

1 15 102 

lowt. Sulphate of Ammonia . 

lowt. Super and jcwt. Sulphate of Ammonia 
Icwt. Super and Icwt. Sulphate of Ammonia 
Icwt. Super, and l^cwt. Smphate of Ammonia 


1933. —S.E. = 5.6 % for grain. Significant Difference = 1401bB. per acre grain. 

3.0 % for hay. Significant Difference — 2641bs. per acre hay. 

1934. —S.B. == 2.3 %. Significant Difference = Sllbs. per acre. 


Early Kherson Oats. 


Season 1933. 


Treatment per Acre. 

Grain. 

Yield per Acre. 

Hay. 

Yield per Acre. 

No manure . 

lowt. Superphosphate .... 

Bush. lbs. 

29 21 

30 36 

33 25 

36 2 

35 29 

33 27 

Tons owt. lbs. 

2 2 63 

2 6 17 

2 10 15 

2 14 39 

2 15 60 

2 10 54 

Icwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

lowt. Super, and |owt. Sulphate Ammonia . 

lowt. Super, and lowt. Sul^te Ammonia . 

Icwt. Super, and l}cwt. Sulphate Ammonia . 


8.E. =» 4.2 % for grain. Significant Difference ~ 1121bB. per acre for grain. 

2.8 &i» for hay. Significant Difference = 3201bs. per acre for hay. 

A perusal of the results from the trials clearly demonstrates that under College 
conditions the heavier dressings of sulphate of ammonia are uneconomical and in 
some instances have even caused a reduction in yield. This reduction is most 
marked in the grain yidids of Prior barley in 1933. It will be remembered that 
the finish of this season was particularly severe and those plots which received 
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dit'Sfiinffs of sulphate of ammonia, produced a pinched sample of grrain and a 
fluffy hay of low feeding value. This accentuates the emphasis which must be 
given factor 2 in the preliminary discussion on this subject. 

A dressing of Icwt. of super and jewt. of sulphate of ammonia gave signifi¬ 
cant increases over Icwt. super only in oaten hay and grain in 1933 and for 
barley grain in 1934, and such increases may have been sufficient to show a 
small profit on the cost of treatments, but against this must be offset the definite 
loss on barley grain and hay in 1933. 

It might also be pointed out that a dressing of Icwt. superphosphate gave no 
significant increase in yield as compared with the unmanured plot, but this may be 
attributed to the residual superphosphate in the College paddocks. This is 
sufficiently high to support an nnmanured c7-op on stubble land equally well as 
would a dressing of Icwt. of superphosphate. It is highly probable, however, 
that the following crop on the unmanured plot would show a significant decrease 
in yield if superphosphate were not applied. The residual effect of a fertiliser 
is most important in its bearing on subsequent pastures. It is a well known fact 
that the residual effect of sulphate of ammonia is negligible—in fact it is prob¬ 
able that heavy dressings might have a deleterious effect of a similar nature to 
that of overcropping. The heavier v^etative gi’owths which are obtained in 
some instances must add to the strain upon the fcHility level of the soil. On 
the other hand, liberal dressings of superphosphate encourage a luscious mixture 
of legume.s and pastures; once the legumes are established there is no need for 
nitrogenous fertilisers. Thi.s exj)lains the results obtained at the College. Owintj 
to fhr regular uae of superphospifatej pasture}^ rich in legumes and with a high 
carrying capacity have been built up; consequently the general fertility level 
in the soil us higher \in every respect and it is not to be wondered at thoft the 
application of sulphate of ammonia fails to produce those startling results which 
haa^r hern obtained on soUs in not such good heart, which are virtually low in 
avaUahle as weU as potential nitrogen. 

Before the use of sulphate of ammonia can be recommended for the major 
part of the wheat growing area of South Australia, extensive rotation experi¬ 
ments are required. It is futile to draw oonolusions on one or two year’s results 
from experiments in picked localities, particularly as results are generaUy pre¬ 
sented in terms of grain or hay yield only, although it is conceded by the College 
that it may be quite possible that in the better class wheat soils, light dressings 
of sulphate of ammonia, in addition to the usual dressings of superphosphate 
might give a profitable 7‘eturn. Results at the College have shown that applica¬ 
tions of henv'- dies^iiigh of su1r>imte of ammonia arc risky, particularly in those 
district's which are likely to be subjected to a severe finish* 

It has been proved beyond doubt that the yielding ability and carrying capacity 
of the farm can be built up by the liberal use of superphosphate, livestock and 
judicious cropping and this is the policy which has been advocated by the 
College and will be advocated in the future unless, of course, later woxk and 
lesiilt-a enn lend grenter agricultural significance to the use of nitrogenous 
fertilisers on the stubble crops of the main wheat growing areas. 

{To be contitmed,) 
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TOBACCO IN MURRAY IRRIGATION AREAS. 


[R. E. C. OriiKs, Toba<*(‘0 Insiructar.] 

Experirataitiil tobuceo plots nrouiul Baniiera and Loveday ?how considerable 
improvement upon anything pr(*vions]y conducted in this area. Light Virginian 
types are being grown this season. Jjoat* curing operalions will be conducted in 
the barns made available by the Department of Agriculture for this purpose. 



Section of Mr H. Wilkinson’s Experimental* Plot at lioveday. 



Section of Mr. T. B. Kerr’s Experimental Plot at Barmera. 
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mPORTS AHD 

EEPOBT8 OF 

FBDITB, PLANTS, ETC„ 

DDBDrO 

UONTHS OF NOVEUBEB AND DECEMBER, 1986. 





Ibifobts. 

InieretcOe. 




Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Apples (bushels). 

T2 

21 

Potatoes (bags). 

13,047 

7,328 

Apricots (bushels) . 

— 

4 

Bulbs (packages) . 

37 

24 

Bauanas (bushels) . 

19,355 

18,190 

Plants, ornamental 

69 

32 

Bananas (bunches). 

— 

20 

(packages) 



Citpus—“ 



Roots, grass (package) ... 

1 

— 

Grape Fruit (bushels) . 

162 

120 

Seeds (packages) . 

58 

29 

Lemons (bushel). 

1 

— 

Shrubs (packages) . 

2 


Oranges (bushels). 

181 

1,127 

Tubers (pat^kages) . 

1 

i 

Mangoes (bushels) . 

1 

6 

Wine casks (No.) . 

3,803 

1,854 

Passion hWit (bushels) .. 

76 

981 


Paw Paws (bushels). 

7 

3 

Fumigated — 



Peaches (bushels). 

— 

3 

Citrus— 



Pineapples (bushels) .... 

1,167 

1,2361 Grape Fruit (bushels) .. 

161 

80 

StrawMiries (bushels) ... 

2 

— 

Oranges (bushels). 

Wine casks (No.) . 

— 

300 

Tomatoes (bushel). 

Nuts— 

1 

— 

24 

38 

Peanuts (bags). 

108 

184 

Rejected — 



Peanut kernels (bags) . 

32 

11 

Apples (bushels). 

,— 

2 

Popple (bags) . 

2 

2 

Bananas (bushels) . 

271i 

62 

Beans (bushels) . 

3 

— 

Pineapples (bushels) . 

6 

3 

Cucumbers (bushels) .... 

329 

— 

Tomatoes (bushel). 

1 


Onions (bags) . 

13 

— 

Plants (package) . 

— 

1 




Secondhand cases (No.) .,. 

62 

— 



Overaeae. 





(State Law.) 



Wine casks (No.) . 

1,906 

1,654 

Fumigated —Wine casks (No.) 

33 

52 


Federal Qvarantine Act, 






November. December. 




I*ac 

kages. Lbs. Packages. 

Lbs. 

Seeds, Ac. 


12,677 1,101,130 7,660 

1,536,210 

Plants . 



(No.) 

(No.) 


, , 

2 124 14 


16 

Canes. 


, , 

221 — 261 



Chests, coooanut . 



396 -- 298 



Chests, tea. 


1,163 ~ 1.229 



Handles. 


, , 

256 250 



Timber. 


.. 326,862 16,052,600 138,106 

4,209,280 




sup. ft. 

• sup. ft. 



Expobts. 




Federal Commerce- Act. 




Nov. 

Dec. 


Nov. 

Deo. 

Netherlands, Cbeiries. 

Pkg8. 

PkK». 


Pkgs. Pkffs. 

.... - 

26 

Singapore .Cherries.... 

. — 

30 

East Indies Peaches 

.... - 

4 

Goosebenias 


7 

Plums .. 

.... - 

4 

Plums. 

— 

10 

^Vegetables . — 

4 

^Vegetables 

. — 

25 

New Zealand ... Clover seed . 21 

40 

Straits Settle- ^Vegetables 

, — 

5 

- 



ments 





Potatoes excluded. 
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The stem above ground bears only a single produced leaf, devoid o£ cormils in 
its axU, above which it becomes continuous with the slender axis of the inflorescence. 
The stem is often ilexuose and bears but one or two branches. Flower clusters 
are relatively few in number and situated towards the ends of the stem and its 
branches. The flowers are at first enclosed within the spathe leaves and later 
emerge and open. Usually only a single flower is open at a time, the size being 
almost double that of the flower of H, mmUUa. 

Means of Spreading .—Both species of Cape Tulip have a wide distribution in 
this State, and while both are equally injurious to stock, it is uncertain which of 
the two is to be considered the more serious as a weed. Owing to the production 
ot cormils the Two-leaved Tulip would seem to be the more difficult to get rid 
of when once firmly established, but it does not appear to spread as rapidly as 
the other, and so may possibly be less eflicient as legards reproduction by seed. 
The chief method of natural spread is by the seeds which, being small and light, 
are easily carried by wind, &c., and may germinate at considerable distances from 
the sites of their formation. 

The development, below the ground, of conus and coniiils leads, under strictly 
natural conditions, to the consolidation of the area occupied and to some slight 
degree of local spread. The formation of cormils above ground in the axils of 
the aerial leaves in H. miniata also facilitates the spread of the plant locally. 
When the aerial parts die down, and subsequently betH>me withered and dry, these 
cormils are set free and may germinate at some distance fiDin the parent. Thus, 
even under natural conditions, the Tulips are well equipped to compete successfully 
with other plants. 

(■onditions of settlement mid to the advantages of the Cape Tulips in this 
respect. Being usually avoided by grazing stock they may grow unchecked on 
pasture land wher*e useful sj^eeies are lieing eaten out. While the weeds do not 
grow so well on cultivated land, tillage o|)erations may, by spreading the conns 
uud cormils, increasi* the areas infested. Borne measure of control may be effected 
by placing badly infested land under crop, but eradication is not effected thereby, 
and the weed is certain to reappear wheii such land is restored to pasture. 

Other methods whereby the Tulips may be passively spread are the transport 
of cormils in mud on the feet of animals or on farm implements, the cartage 
from place to place of earth containing seeds or coi’inils, the accidental distribution 
of the latter with seedlings, bulbs, &c., of garden i>lants, and no on. 

Effects on Stock .—The special imiiortance which attaches to the Cape Tulips 
as Aveeds of pasture land is due to the kiiowm poisonous nature of both species. 
The poison occurs in all parts of the ])Jants, botli in the conns and leaves, and 
irrespective of whether the latter are fresh or dry. While animals soon become 
accustomed to the presence of the plants and avoid them, heavy mortalities are 
by no means infretpient during the winter months, especially when gi’eeii feed 
is scarce and where stock have been brought on tf> Tulip-infested country from 
districts whore the weed does not occur. 

The symptoms of Cape Tulip poisoning are partly those of an acute gastro¬ 
intestinal irritant, and i)artly those of a cerefmil depri*ssant or narcotic, such as 
would be caused by the absorption of some active toxic principle. Examples of 
the first are abdominal pain, diarrhoea, and, if large amounts of green Jeafy 
material have been ingested, distention of the stomach with gas, the symptoms 
increasing in severity and resulting in colic, frequent scouring, great weakness 
and prostration. The nervous symptoms are indicated by dullness and depression. 
The precise nature of the toxic substance is not known in the ease of H. coUvna 
or H. miniata, but it is probably an alkaloid. Kindi (1924) extracted an alkaloid, 
which he termed homeridine, from Homcria pallida, another African species with 
yellow flowers. According to Kindi, this substance, in large doses, behaves as a 
cardiac poison, and, in small doses, has an action resembling that of digitalis, 
without, however, the cumulative effects of the latter substance. 
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Death may occur rapidly, ■within 12 hours or leas after ingestion of the leaves, 
or the animals may linger for several days. Where recovei’y takes place the 
nervous symptoms do not tlisappear for some tiiiie. 

The following, whieh is quoted by Iluteheoii (1900) from the Florae Capensis 
Medicae, by Dr. ]j. Paiipe, describes a ease of poisoning in human subjects due 
to Homeria coHina :— 

‘‘A Malay woman and thrw* children ate a small basin full of the biillis 
of this plant at about 8 p.m. Abcmt 1 o’clock in the morning the woman 
awoke with severe nausea and severe vomiting and found the children similarly 
affected. She endeavoured to call ft»r assistance but was unable to leave her 
bed, &c. The two eldest children died, the woman and the youngest child 
recovered.” 



Fig 3 —TwO'lcaved Tulip. Photograph of a clump of plants, ahowlng the 
crowded habit, due to cormU formatioii. 


Conirol and Eradication - The wide distribution of the Cape Tulips, their 
habits of growth and multi plication render their State wide control a problem of 
considerable diffieulty. Owing to the relatively small surface presentexl by the 
aerial parts, the toughm*ss of the foliage, and the inaccessible position of the conns, 
these plants tend to be more resistant to chemical sprays than most other weeds. 
The method of perennatioii by means of underground conns, and the relative 
immunity they enjoy from being eaten down by grazing stock during the growing 
])eriod gives them a marked advantage in competition with other pasture plants. 
Small j)atches can be treated by si)ray.s, but high concentrations of weedicide are 
necessary; another difficulty is that by the time the plants have come into flower 
and can be clearly recognised a new generation of corms has been formed under¬ 
ground. IJiiless these are destroyed there will be just as luxuriant a growth of 
the Tulips the following year. The time of spraying* is doubtless important, and 
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one application at least should be made early in the growing season, soon after 
the plants have appeared above ground. Young foliage is obviously more vulner* 
able to attack than full-grown leaves, and on land known to be badly infested 
with Tulips an application of weedieide during the early stages of growth might 
be productive of more effective results than more liberal treatments, when the 
plants are more advanced. The old saying—“Out of sight, out of mind^’ “ is 
nowhere more vividly illustrated than in the ease of the bulb-forming perennial 
weeds which appear above gr«)und during winter and spring, and an* lost to sight 
for the re.st of the year. Cape Tulip is a source of tmuble ev(‘ry year, and 
invariably attracts attention, but only when the plants are well advanced and when 
most of the harm has been done. We are impressed with the importance of finding 
some method of eradicating this weed wdien eases of poisoning are brought to our 
notice and when the plants are visible above ground, but we are apt to turn our 
attention to other matters when the dry season approaches and the plants dis¬ 
appear from view. But it would be well not to lose sight of the fact that Cape 
Tulip is due to apiiear again and will almost certainly cause poisoning of stock 
during the coming year, and that, where erjidication rneasiirt^s are to be undertaken, 
an early start might inak<* all the difference between success and failure. Spray 
treatments, in ord(»r to he r(*ally effective, would probably require to he carried 
on over a number of years, with several npplica.tions during each period of growth. 

Where the plants are already in flower, probably the most satisfactory thing to 
do in the ease of small patches is to dig out and hum as many of the plants as 
possible, taking every precaution against spreading the eorms and cormils during 
the process, and to mark out the patch for treatment with weedicide early in the 
following sea.son, applying further lreatm(*nts during that year. Tn all ea-ses seed 
production should be prevented whenever possible. 

Cultivation is a useful method of reducing the vigour and density of the weed, 
and on large areas -which are badly infested it may be necessary to plough up the 
land and, nftei repeated cultivations, to place it under crop. While permanent 
eradication will not be accomplished by this means, some measui’e of control will be 
established. Unfortunately this is not always practicable. Tn the absence, as yet, 
of any effective and inexpensive* means of eradicating Cape Tulip from large areas 
of pasture land, effort,s should at least be made to prevent if from spreading to 
new areas by destroying any stray plants which appear, and, as far as possible, 
to check the growth and seed formation of plants on more densely infested areas. 
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CARBONATE OF LIME. 

NEGATIVE RESULTS IN WHEAT-GBOWlNa EXPEBIKBNTS. 

[By B. C. Scott, R.D.A., Supervisor of Experimental Work, Department 

of Agriculture.] 

Experiments dealing with the use of carbonate of lime have been con¬ 
ducted at a number of centres and were designed with the object of show¬ 
ing the value of carbonate of lime as a fertiliser for cereal crops. 

Lime is an essential plant food, but on the other hand the amount 
removed by plants is very small, and it is exceptional to find a soil so 
deficient in this substance as to limit plant growth. At the same time, 
lime plays an important part in agriculture, because of its influence on 
the physical properties of the soil. It leads to an improvement in the 
texture of what would otherwise be sticky heavy clay land. It increases 
the water-holding capacity and modifies the looseness of sands, whilst it 
also has influence in neutralising the harmful conditions associated with 
sour or acid soils. ^ 

However, it is not from the point of view of carbonate of lime as an 
improver of the physical properties of soils that this report has been 
compiled, but to deal more directly with its value as a plant food for 
crops seeded on fallow land. 

Notwithstanding the fa(*t that no benefits could be anticipated, experi¬ 
ments dealing with this aspect became necessary because of the persistent 
advocacy of the use of carbonate of lime as a fertiliser by certain interested 
parties. As a result, a number of farmers have purchased carbonate of 
lime under a misapprehension as to its mamirial value, and it was only 
by obtaining actual yields from a series of experimental plots scattered 
throughout the agricultural areas of the State, together with the field 
demonstrations thus provided, that the true position of this material could 
be shown. 

OUTLINE OF EXPERIMENTS. 

Accordingly, arrangements were made with a number of farmers to 
plant experimental plots under the supervision of officers of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. In all, seventeen plots were planned. They extended 
from Booleroo Centre in the North, throughout the Lower North and 
Murray Plats to Strathalbyn in the South. 

At every centre four plots of wheat were planted on fallow land, each 
being approximately two acres in area, and receiving the following 
treatment:— 

Plot 1—No manure. 

Plot 2—Icwt. of carbonate of limie per acre. 

Plot 8—Icwt. 45 grade superphosphate per acre. 

Plot 4—Icwt. 45 grade superphosphate together with Icwt. of 
carbonate of lime per acre. 

In this experiment three comparisons were possible, namely:— 

That between the yield from the “no manure’’ and the lewt. of 
carbonate of lime plots. 

That between the yield from the Icwt. of superphosphate and the 
Icwt. of carbonate of lime plots. 

That between the yield from the Icwt. of superphosphate and the 
Icwt. of superphosphate plus Icwt. of carbonate of lime plots. 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE TEMPERATE AND SUB^ 
TROPICAL CLIMATES OF THE SOUTH, 

A Report by the Deputy Director of Agriculture {W. J. 
Spafford) to His Excellency Sir Winston Dugan^ K.C.M.G., C.B., 
D,S.O,, Governor in and over the State of So%ith Australia and 
its Dependencies in the Commonwealth of Australia. Mr. Spafford 
took a brief tour* of portions of the principal agricultural 
countries in the same climatic zones as the settled portions of 
Australia, im fulfUmcnt of the appointment as Honorary Com- 
missioner, conferred upon him by His Excellency, to inquire into 
and report upon the Production and Preparation for Marketing 
of Agricultural Products, including Crops and Livestock in South 
Amenca, South Africa, and New ZeaUrnd. 

(('ontinned from page SOI.) 

URUGUAY. 

The smallest Republic in South America is Urujruay, and the cjountry is of par¬ 
ticular interest to others living in the cool paits of the Soutliei-n Hemisphere 
because her existence depends upon agricultural production. Although not so well 
favoured as some other countries, in so far as soils arc concerned, the whole country 
receives a liberal and well-distributed rainfall, and is not subject to frequent 
droughts of any sev’^erity. Furthermore, Uruguay is very favourably situated for 
exporting her surplus agricultural products to either Europe or North America. 

THE COUNTRY OP URUGUAY. 

Tjocated on the eastern side of Argentina, and separated from this country 
li\ lli(* Uruguay Jtiver, the Republic of Uruguay is a small country almost 
pear-shaped, with the portion somewhat like the stem end of a pear being at 
the point wdiere the 30tb parallel of south latitude* crosses the Uruguay River. 
The greatest length of the country runs from the north-west comer, in a south¬ 
easterly direction to 35^' south latitude, a distance of al>oul .370 miles, whilst 
the greatest width at right angles to the length is more than half-Avay down the 
country and extends for about .300 miles. 33ie total area is 72,1.5,3 square miles. 

The great bulk of the country is steeply undulating to hilly, the lulls rising 
abruptly from valleys, and being more or less table-topped. The hills occupy 
a much greater area than do the valleys and lower plains, and in most cases 
are very stony, and rather similar in appearance to the stony bills so typical 
of South Africa. Although a hilly country, few, if any, of the hills reach a 
height of 2,000 feet, so that Uruguay cannot be d(‘scribed ns fi high country. 

It is generally understood that most of the Republic is suitable for agriculture, 
and this is to be expected, because there is very little land too higli for farming 
purposes. Most of the waste land is ston\, or the actual area occupied 
by lakes and streams. On the hills the soils are mostly very shallow and only 
fairly fertile, but in the valleys, good, rich chocolate soils capable of growing 
crops and luxuriant pastures are usually to he found. In the fairly extensive 
strip of arable land along the southern end of the Republic, and extending up 
the Uruguay River to Salto, deep, chocolate-coloured clayey soils, resting on 
impervious clays, are generally present, and these being obviously fertile soils 
should produce very heavy crops indeed, when properly treated. 

Rivers and creeks form a network all over the country, and besides this source 
of water, the underground supt>lips arc really plentiful, even at shallow dey>ths, 
and in many places sub-artesian Water is to be got at depth. The big Uruguay 
River, which is some 940 miles in length, is navigable up to the rapids at Salto, 

*Tour -jaade in the company of Col. O. V. Butler Yattalunga,’* of the Advertiser 
V and the Chromcle.) 
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which is homcwhe/e about 200 iriilos above the mouth, and over 300 miles above 
Montevideo, the capital of the country, which is located on the River Piute. 

Pew forests of any kind exist in Urujruay, and, as matter of fact, other than 
those planted for shade and breakwinds, trees are rare, except along rivers and 
creeks. 

The climate is very healthful for people and domesticated animals, and really 
favourable for most crops, the summer being sunny and fairly warm in the day¬ 
time, but relatively cool at night, and the winters yjrove, practically al-ways, to 
be fairly mild. 

RAINFALL OP URUGUAY. 

The average annual rainfall does not vary a great deal over most parts of 
Uruguay, for although in one locality it approaches 50 inches, the great bulk 



[From Im Induatrta de las Games en el Urupuav. 

A Fairly Extensive Itoladero, or Salting-down Works, in Uruguay. 

Througbout Uniguay and Southern BrazU enorxnouB quantitieg of beef 
are salted and sun dried, and when preserved In this way is known as 
Xarque (Sharkey). Most of the Xarque made in South America is used in 
Brazil. 


of the country gets about 35 inches. The following table .‘-hows the average 
annual rainfall for the two years 1933 and 1934, for llie nineteen |iolitical 
departments into which the country is divided:- 


Average Ayitnuil Rdmfall of Uruguay, 1933 and 1934. 

Inches. 


Artigus. 41 

Salto. 34.8 

Rivera. 47.2 

Paysandu. 34.2 

Tacuareiiibd. 39.0 

Cerro Ijargo. 41.4 

Rio Negro. 34.7 

Durazno. 39,3 

Trienta y Tres. 42.0 

Soriano. 39.9 

Flores. 38.9 

Florida. 36.1 

Lavalleja. 34.6 

Rocha. 35.5 


Golonia .. 
San Job6 . 
Oanelones . 
Maldonado 
Montevideo 


38.6 

34.3 

34.5 

34.8 

32.9 
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Not only is the country well served with a liberal rainfall, but it is very evenly 
distributed throufj:hout the year. There is an appreciable variation from month 
to month in the quantity of rain recorded, but no moiiih is a (hy month, and of 
the four seasons of the year, autumn (March to May) receives about 30 per cent, 
of the total, winter (»June to Auf'ust) about 20 per cent., and spring (September 
to November), and summer (December to February) about 25 per cent. each. 

THE AGRICULTURE OP URUGUAY. 

The importance of agriculture, and particularly livestock farming, to Uruguay, 
is readily seen by a look at the export figures of the country, and the next table 
presents the percentage value of all the principal exports in the year 1932:— 

Vodue of Exports from Uruguay in 1932.* 

Percentage of 
T(»tal Value 


Livestock and Their Products— of Exports. 

Live animals. 1.00 

Meat and meat extracts. 32.1.5 

Wool. 32.04 

Hides and skins. 12.92 

Fats. 1.91 

Hair. 0.39 

Bones and bone ash. 0.30 

Manures. 0.27 

Horns. 0.10 

Other products. 1.27 


82.35 


Crops and Their I’ruducts— 

Grains, flours, and pastes. 6.84 

Fruits and vegetables .. 0.09 

Fodders and oil cakes. 0.38 


7.31 


Minerals and metals. 4.88 

Game and flsh. 1.31 

Various articles. 4.15 


100.00 


*Sintesis Estadlstico de la Republica Oriental del Uruguay. 

These figures show very clearly Avhy Uruguay is generally desci’ibed as a grazing 
country, because over 82 per cent, of the value of her exports consists of livestock 
products, nearly every bit of which is derived from pastuies. Very little pig 
products are ex}>orte(l, mid priudically no hand-fe<*ding of meat-producing animals 
with concentrates, is practis(‘d anywhere in the country. 

It appears that not much attempt is made to improve the natural 'pastures of 
Uruguay, either by establishing useful pasture plants or by-fertijisiiig existing 
pastures, and as a consequence, although the pastures are evei*gret;n in most parts 
of the country, there is a period in every year when the grazing animals lose their 
condition. It is usually stated that Lucerne will not grow well in the country, 
but although not making equal growth with that of Argentina, patches of the 
crop seen here and there throughout the Republic were quite fair, and make it 
appear that the crop can be successfully g^rown in most places where the land is 
arable. Even cereals are not grown for grazing by fattening livestock, nor have 
there been many attempts to establish pasture plants proved to he suitablel in 
similar climatic conditions. The shallow soils, resting on stones, so usual on many 
tablelands, grow rather stunted pastures which appear to be of fair xjuality, the 
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grasses consisting largely of Couch or Bermuda grass (Cynodon daetylon)^ 
PaspdtMfn dUatatum, Water Couch grass {Paspdlum iMtatum), and another rather 
short fine-stemmed grass, whilst leguminous plants are of rare occurrence. In 
the valleys, most of which have rich, chocolate-coloured soils, the pasture growth 
ia luxuriant. The shortage of legumes amongst the pasture plants is noticed 
by landholders, and it appears to be geneially recognised that the best fattening 
pastures are those containing a fair proportion of leguminous plants, the principal 
ones which have betiome established in places are Toothed Medic (Medicago 
denticulata)^ and Spotted Medic (Medicago arahira). 


THE FARM LIVESTOCK OF URUGUAY. 

In the year 1860, Uruguay was maintaining about three and a half millions of 
cattle, about two millions of sheep, and about a half million of horses, and just 
a few thousands of other kinds of stock, but within 50 years cattle had increased 
to over 8,000,000 head, sheep to nearly 26,300,000, horses remained at about the 
half million, pigs liad multiplied to 180,000, and the less important farm livestock, 
such as goats to about 20,000, and asses and mules (together) to about 22,000 head. 



[From La Indn^trin de Ins Carnrs cn el Uruguay. 

Cattle Awaiting Slaughter in Uruguay. 

Hereford Is tlie predominant breed of cattle in Uruguay, about 63 per 
cent, of the cattle of the country being of the Hereford breed. Cattle Tick, 
deficient pastures, and lack of care in breeding tend to keep down the quality 
of the cattle 

Between the census periods of 1908 and 1930 there has been a general decline of 
all kinds of farm livestock except pigs end poultry, and it is generally recognised 
that the cause of the decline is the great increase in crop growing that has been 
brought about during the same period. The decrease in cattle numbers, which 
amounts to about 1,000,000 head, is alleged to be caused by the increase in the 
number of sheep being maintained, but however true this may be in recent years, 
it can hardly be the principal reason for the reduction, because there are over 
6,000,000 sheep fewer now than there were in 1908. Sheep declined rapidly from 
26,286,296 head in 1908 to 11,472,852 head in 1916, but recovered to over 
20,000,000 head by 1930. The pig population has changed from about 180,000 in 
1908 to about 308,000, and poultry numbers have been increased during the same 
time from 3,143,526 to 4,927,196. 
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Details of the changes in numbers since the census of 1860 are shown in the 
table following:— 


Number of Livestock m Uruguay Since 1860. 


Animals. 

1860. 

1900. j 

Census Year. 

1908. 1916. 

1924. 

1030. 

CSattle. 

.3,632,203 

] 

6,827.428 

8,192,602 1 

7,802,442 

8,431,613 

7.127,912 

Gheep. 

1.989,029 

18,608,717 

26,286,296 

11,472,852 

14,443,341 

20,558,124 

Horses . 

518,208 

561,408 

556,307 

554,871 

521,820 

— 

Mu1c3s and Asses 

8,301 

22,992 

22,099 

17.537 

18,576 

14,998 

Pigs . 

5,851 

i 23,923 

180.099 

303,958 

251,253 

307,924 

Goats. 

5,437 

20,428 

19,951 

12,218 

1 18,888 

— 

Fowls. 

— 

— 

1 


f 

4,393,648 

Turkeys. 

— 

- ! 

y 3,143,520 

4,134,498 

4.097,468 

316,956 

Ducks. 

— 

1 



< 

140.947 

Geeso . 

— 

_ I 




75,646 

1 

_ _ _ 

_1 

- 


1 

1 


CATTLE IN URUGUAY. 


There is no comparison between the cattle prodiuicd in the adjoining coun¬ 
tries of ‘Argentina and Uruguay, those of the former being noted for their 
higli quality, whilst the cattle of Uruguay are rather poor. Of animals of which 
the breeding is known ITerefords predominate, and of the 7,1128,000 present in 
/9.S0, about 4,500,000 were of the Hereford breed, and about 2,000,000 of the 
ShorthoiTi breed. TJiis state of affairs apj)ears to be due to the fact that the 
Cattle Tick is present throughout Uruguay, and the pastures on much of the 
country are rather too scanty for the rapid-maturing Shorthorns. The absence 
of a high proportion of leguminous plants in the pastures, the neglect of frequent 
importations of well-bred, high class bulls from (treat Britain, and the failure to 
grow^ fodder crops or to supply concentrates to the growing beasts, preclude all 
chances of the cattle reaching the high standard attained by Argentina. 


Cattle Slaughtered and Beef Exported^ Vrugnay, * 


Year. 

1 

Animals 

SlaughU*rcd, 

t 

i 

Beef and Veal 
Produ(;ed. 

Beef E 

Chilled and 
Frozen. 

X ported. 

Canned. 

t 


No. i 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1928. 

1.272,000 1 

243,000 i 

72,800 

26.100 

1929. 

1,375,000 i 

255,000 1 

75,500 

32,100 

1930. 

1,285,000 1 

247,000 1 

110,000 

33,900 

1931. 

1,102,000 i 

212,000 ; 

80,500 

28,450 

1932. 

i 916,000 i 

176,000 : 

64,500 

19,850 

1933. 

1 1,006,000 1 

193,000 

57,750 

26,800 

1934. 

1 — ! 

_ 1 

.50.8(X) 

-- 


I 


fNot including farm slaughterings. 
tMainly beef. 

•‘'Meat'' of Imperial Economic Committee, May, 1935. 

SAX.E OF CATTL£ IN MONTEVIDEO. 

Montevideo, the capital city of Uruguay, has a population of about 700,000 
people, and has three large frigorificos exporting beet* to overseas ports, and 
so the cattle requirements for local.consumption and export are fairly considerable. 
To meet the demand a cattle sale is held five times a week, from 8 a.m. to 11 a.m., 
and is conducted in a unique manner, for th^e various mobs assemble in an open 
space without yards of any kind, and are kept in positions from 6 to 10 yards 
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apart, bjriborsemen. Calves, up to almost 12 months of age, are placed in yards 
on the outskirts of the principal sale area, but all older animals are kept in the 



Cattle Sale in Progress in Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Mobs of cattle, of from 3 to 70, are kept apart by horsetmen througboiit 
the period of the sale, despite the fact that the buyers and their clerks, 
mounted on horses, ride through the groups when negotiating a purchase. 



[From La Induatria df las Oamea en el XJmguay 

Driving Cattle on to a Weighbridge after being Sold in the 
Montevideo Sale-yard. 

As is usual throughout South America, all for slaughter are sold by 

llvewelght, and so large weighbridges are necessary at all important aale- 
purds. On the town side* of the sale-yard at Montevideo two large weUdi- 
bri^es, each capable of taking fairly big mobs of cattle at a time are 
proWded, and so little delay occurs in getting the cattle on the road towards 
the frlgorliloos after being purchased. 


open Ihroughont the progress of the sale. The herds are comprised of from 
S to 70 or so head of cattle, and the ingenuity of the horsemen in keeping the 
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herds separated, one from the other, is remarkable. Buyers and their clerks, all 
on horseback, ride into the herds to get a proper look at them, and then haggle 
over the price with the seller. Now and again a beast breaks away, but several 
horsemen give chase, and the animal is brought back to its herd and soon settles 
down. Several hundreds of horsemen are necessary in such a market, as every¬ 
thing is done from horseback. Saddled horses can be hired at the site for the 
use of anyone interested in any phase of the sale. It has become customary 
for different types of cattle to be held in particular portions f»f the area, but this 
is not obligatory. All sales are made subject to delivery at the frigorifico for 
which the cattle were jmrehased, and immediately a sale is made Ihe herd is 
weiglvMh and then driven to the frigorifico. As all mobs leave by the same road, 
several lots are travelling along at the one tinu*, separated one from the other 
by 2 or 3 horsemen, and although only a few yards apart rarely get mixed 
togethe/. ("attie unsold by 11 a.m. are removed from the area and may be offered 
for sale on next sale day. Such a sale is only possible with the quietest of 
cattle. 

SHEEP IN URUGUAY. 

Sht'cp products constitute the most important line of production of Uruguay, 
and from an export point of view are of greater value than any (»ther particular 
group of articles, including cattle and their derivatives. 



I From Bullctxn of the Pan Anierinin Vnwn. 

Sheep in the Yards of a Frigorifico at Montevideo, Uruguay. 

A:i animals visible in tbe illustration are of the long-woolled type> of 
British sheep, to which class most of the sheep of the country belong, 

Although at one time Merinos were popular 

In numbers, sheep reached their peak in 1908, when 20,280,296 head were 
maintaim'd, but shortly after this time the Hocks recc'ded to less than half, but 
have again increased to somewhere about 20,000,000 animals. 

Some years ago Merino sheep were quite prominent in I^ruguay, and were 
then encouraged because of the fine type of w'uol being produced, Imt evett before 
the war they were losing their popularity. As recently as 1924, about one-third 
of the wool of the country was of the Merino type, but ever since that time 
the proportion of this kind of wool has become less and h'ss, being replaced by 
the coarse crossbred type of wool. Even though the finer types of wool are not 
produced in very great quantities, wool is the most important for export purposes, 
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of all the products of the country, and in value is worth over 32 per cent, of 
all exports. As considerable quantities of mutton and lamb are also exported, 
sheep are of the utmost consequence to XJniguay in her present stage of 
development. 

Wool and Mutton Produced and Exported — Uruguay, 



Wool. i 

1 Mutton and Lamb. 

1 _ - 

Year. 

Produced. 

i 

1 Exported. 

Animals 

Slaughtered. 

« 

Exported. 


1 Tons. 

1 62,544t 1 

! Tons. 

r>2,614t 1 

No. 

Tons. 

1928. 

! — 

- 1 

1,1.53,266 

13,950 

1929. 

i 67,455 

50,171 

2,291,816 

2,725.089 

21,960 

1930. 

68,125 

76,918 

27,800 

1931. 

47,321 

64,406 

1,955,454 

18,100 

1932. ! 

49,196 

42,376 

837,629 

6,100 

1933 . j 

46,741 

j 

1,270,000 

9,500 

1934. 1 

51.339 

1 

— 

7,760 


*Not including farm slaughterings, 
tAverage, 1926 to 1930. 
tAverage, 1925 to 1929. 

Most of the sheep seen in the market and on farms belonged to one or other 
of the long-woolled breeds, or were crossbreds containing a lot of long-woolled 
blood. Of pijve-bred sheep, Merino, Lincoln, Jind Romney Marsh are the most 
popular, and although TTniguay has a fair reputation for sheep, all of the animals 
seen, with the exception of a few Romney Marsh, which were of fair quality, 
were poor in type, and at the same time not carrying much condition. Some 
good Romney Marsh and fair Merinos were heard of, but none that could be 
classed as such were encountered. In the sheep market where animals for 
slaughter are sold, as to be expected most of the mature sheep were of a long- 
woolled type, but the great majority of the lambs were also of this type, although 
a fair .sprinkling of lambs by Shropshire '^ires w<*re in evidence, and were* of good 
mutton type, but a bit poor in condition. 

PIOS IN URUGUAY. 

Pigs are not yet very prominent in Uruguay from an export point of view, 
but they have made a rapid and regular increase in numbers ever since the 
census of 1860, and appear as though they will become of great importance to 
the country in the future. The animals seen were mainly of the Duroc Jersey 
or Poland China breeds, or crossbreds containing one or both breeds in their 
make-up, but although in good order were much too fat, and showed no indica¬ 
tion of an effort having been made to modernise the type. 

POULTRY IN URUGUAY. 

Poultry keeping is popular in Uruguay and the number of birds being main¬ 
tained is increasing with time. Poultry for table purposes take prominent place 
amongst the foodstuffs of the people, and markets are generally well stocked 
with birds for killing. All sorts of mixtures of breeds appear to be in the 
breeding of most of the fowls .seen, and the only two pure breeds at all plentiful 
are Plymouth Rocks and Rhode Island Reds. Of turkeys, which kind of poultry 
is to be seen in most parts of the country, Blacks appear to be very prevalent. 
Muscf)vy ducks are presented for sale in large numbers in the markets, and also 
anoth(‘r breed very similar in type, but h.iving w^hite body, grey wings, apd a much 
cleaner head than the Muscovy. 
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CROPS IN URUGUAY. 

From an agricultnral point of view, Uruguay is an important livestock 
country, but crops do not occupy such a proiriiiicnt position, particularly as far 
as exy)orts are concerned Nevertheless, the country produces sufficient for her 
own requirements, of almost everything, and exports a little of several of the 
different kinds of crops. 

Wheat is easily the most important of the crops commonly grown, the area 
seeded each year exceeding 1,000,001) acres. Next to wheat comes maize, with a 
little over half a million acres a year, and then linseed which is grown on about 
400,000 acr(‘s a year. Other than these crops, iiou»* occupies an extensive area, 
although in almost all instances sufficient is produced for local consumption 
requirements. 

The progress of the prineipal crops of the country, except citrus fruits and 
\ines, is shown in the following table:— 

Pro press of Principal Crops in Uruguay. 


Crop. 1901. 1911. I 1921. ! 1931. 

: t ! t ! t I t 

Wheatr—Area . (acres) . 722,762 798,413 i 811,766 I 1,079,005 

Yield. (tons) I 203,241 234,067 i 265,795 | 300,959 

CatH-^Area. (acre's) | 269 50,416 j 106,852 ■ 147,701 

Yield . (ioijH) 113 26.020 | 29,502 44,353 

Barley- Area . (acres) 3,283 1 6,232 i 2,717 j 9,769 

Yield. (tons) 998 | 1,796 899 3,171 

Canary Seed- -Area. (aercft) 4,283 ! 469 820 12,454 

Yield . (toTiH) 1,084 : 145 129 2,749 

Linseed—Area . (acrea) 27,642 ’ 142,514 60,910 442,686 

Yield. (Ions) 8,4()4 I 21,918 12,938 120,771 

Maiz(—Area. (acres) ' 448,448 ' 498,211 571,311 518.732* 

Yield . (tons) j 1,39,118 ! 90,794 196,846 158,181 

Peanuts—Area. (aeres) ' -- • — 3,406 i 2,062* 

Yield . (tons) ' 1 __ j 839 ; 402 

Poiatoe^- 'Area . (acres) ! - 1 j 9,213 16,235* 

Yield. (tens) , - i _ I 8,049 : 29,546 

Sweet I’otatoes--Area. (aeres) ; — -- 23,556 18,947* 

Yield. (tons) . - ; - 4.3,404 i 3.3,873 


*1932. 

f Anuario Eatadistico de la Republiea Oriental del Uruguay. 

tSintcisis Estadisiico de la licpublica Oriental del Uruguay. 

Note. —In translation hectarea taken as 2.47 acres, and quintal as 2201b8. 

Of important crops not shown in the above table, citrus fruits are h(*eoniing 
prominent, slowly but «urely. It is generally recognised that really good quality 
citnif, fruits can be grown with eertainty in almost all ])aris of the Kepublic. 
The climate is ideal for these fruits, water is plentiful, and there arc considerable 
areas of sufficiently fertile soils in many parts of the country to make a flourishing 
industry of citrus-fruit production. The natural conditions are favourable, and 
the relatively close proximity of the shipping port of Montevideo to the important 
European markets, makes it appear inevitable that Uruguay comes into the citrus- 
fruit trade with some force in the future. 

WmB-MAKING IN URUGUAY. 

Vine-growing for the production of wine has been an important agricultural 
activity in Uruguay for a long while, and tlio progress made in the past 50 years 
or so has been really considerable. The area planted with vines for wine making 
is about 30,000 acres and the production of wine is about the 12,000,000 gallon 
mark. 


r 
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Progress of 'Wme-Makmg in Uruguay. 


Year. 

Vineyards. 

Area of 
Vineyards. 

Wine Made. 


No. 

Acres. 

Gallons. 

1898 . 

824 

8,919 

737,286 

1908 . 

1,330 

12,580 

4,083,969 

1018. 

2,143 

16,974 

5,628,927 

1928 . 

3.474 

26,923 

7,893,009 

1932 . 


— 

11.736,877t 


•Anuario Estadtstico de la Ropublica Oriental del Uruguay. 
t8into.sis Estadistico de la Rcpublica Oriental del Uruguay. 

Non:.—la tinnslation lieetarea taken as 2.47 tieres, and litre as 0.22galls. 


GENERAL. 

Uruguay appears to have great ])ossibilities, relative to her size,iis an agricMiltural 
country, })ut before this can l)e brought abcuit v'lU'v eonsiderable improv(*nients 
must be made in her practices, many of which are rather old-fashioned. Soil- 
cultivating teams consist largely of yokes of oxen, varying between 2 and 8 
animals, depending upon the job being done, and one plough team seen had 2 
oxen on a pole, and a horse as a leader, with a boy riding on the leader to guide 
the team. Some of the market gardens, orchards and vineyards are re?illy well 
cared for, but others were rather neglected, and the nnnual gi-owth of most vines 
and fruit trees was far from -luxuriant. The maize crops were in all stages 
between young growth about a foot in height and ripe crops, but all were poor 
compared to those seen in the adjoining country of Argentina. With the exception 
of pigs, most of the animals for slaughter—cattle and sheep—^as seen on farms 
and in sale yards, wore of deteriorated type, or low in condition. This state of 
afTairs cannot last for long, because the people are being educated, and so 
efficient is the system that there are less illiterate in Uruguay than in most 
South American countries. The compactness of the country, the regularity of 
soil and climate, the favourable climale for agricultural purposes, the prevalence 
of easily obtained water supplies, the efforts being made to educate the people, 
and the proximity to the European markets make it appear that this small 
Republic of ITruguay will be heard of in the future as an agricultural country of 
some note. 

SUMMARY OF IMPRESSIONS GAINED IN URUGUAY. 

1. The small Republic of Uruguay is almost pear-shaped, and is about 370 
miles long by 300 miles in width. 

2. The gr(‘at bulk of the country is steeply undulating, the hills, which occupy 
a gr('atcr area than the valleys, being stony. Few, if any, of the hills reach a 
height of 2,000 feet. 

3. Most of Uniguay is suitable for agriculture, l)ut the high tablelands are 
stony, whereas the valleys are very fertile. 

4. Water is plentiful in Uruguay. 

6. The climate of the Republic is very favourable for livestock and crops, and 
the rainfall is plentiful and well distributed. 

6. Uruguay is essentially an agricultural country, and is particularly important 
as a producer of livestock, nearly all of her returns for exports being obtained 
from this source. 

7. At present, practically all livestock are carried on natural pastures, very 
little having been done to improve the pastures, and few attempts made to practise 
hand-feeding. 
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8. A great increase in the numbers of all farm livestock was brought about up 
to the 1908 Census, but since that time, all kinds have declined, except pigs and 
poultry. 

9. Cattle are maintained in great numbers in Uruguay, and the Hereford breed 
predominates, the pastures being a bit too scanty for fast-growing Shorthorns. 
Large numbers of high-class cattle are not to be seen in Uruguay, although 
climatic conditions are similar to those of the neighbouring country of Argentina, 
where cattle are so good. 

10. The cattle sale held five times a week in Montevideo is unique, in th^t 
all mobs being offered for sale are held as separate groups by horsemen, in the 
open without yards. 

11. Sheep husbandry is the most important activity of the country, and from 
an exx)ort point of view, sheep products are of greater value than any other par¬ 
ticular group of articles. 

12. At one time it .appeared that Merino sheep were likely to become really 
prominent in Uruguay, but of recent years the popularity of the breed has 
declined in favour of long-wools and crossbreds. 

13. Most of the sheep seen were only fair in type, and rather low in condition 

14. Although pigs are steadily and regularly becoming popular, little effort 
appears to have been made to modernise the type. 

15. Poultry keeping is an important agricultural activity in Uruguay. 

16. Crops are not very important in Uruguay, from an export point of view, 
but sufficient of most kinds is grown to satisfy local requirements. 

17. Wheat, maize, and linseed are easily the most important crops of the 
country. 

18. Citrus fruits develop well in Uruguay, and, as so much of the country is 
suited to the production of these fruits, it appears as though they will become 
a very important agricultural production in the near future. 

19. The growing of grapes for wine-making is already an important agricul¬ 
tural activity, and, in all probability, will be increased to a considerable extent 
in the future. 

20. Uruguay has possibiities of becoming an important agricultural country, 
relative to her size, but before this is possible, modernisation of practices is 
necessary. 

SOUTHERN BRAZIL. 

Located at about the Tropic of Capricorn and south of this line, and having 
a high proportion of Germans and Italians, and their descendants, amongst the 
population, it is reasonable to expect that it would be in Southern Brazil that 
the great bulk of the temperate-climate crops, and European livestock raised in 
Brazil would be produced. This proves to be so, and most of the meat, wool, 
cereals, beans, grapes and temperate-climate fruits are obtained in this zone. 

THE STATES FORMING SOUTHERN BRAZIL. 

The principal part of Southern Brazil consists of the four States of Bio Grande 
do Sul, Santa Catharina, Parand, and Sao Paulo, of which Rio Grande do Sul is 
the most southerly, and so the most temperate, in so far ns climate is concerned. 

The State of Rio Grande do Sul contains something over 90,000 square miles 
of country and, as such, is larger than the adjoining Republic of Uruguay. The 
average annual rainfall for the State during the 22 year period, 1910 to 1931, 
was 50.4in., but the variation from year to year is great, for, in 1914, the rainfall 
was 70.1in., whereas in 1917 it was only 26.0in. Nearly half the cattle of Brazil 
are maintained in Rio Grande do Sul, most of the sheep of the country are in 
this State, and a lot of the pigs also; and because of the rich arable soils, which 
exist as well as the good pastures, the production from crops such as cereals, 
heans, grapes (for wine and table use), and oranges is fairly high. 
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Fat) Hairless Pigs, Common in Southern Brazil. 

Brazil malatainz about 22,000,000 pigs, most of wbicb are located in the 
Southern Provinces Pig fat is so important to the populace for cooking 
purposes that every effort is made to get the animals to put on as much fat 
as possible before sending them to bo slaughtered. Carcasees are to be seen 
with 6 inched of back fat, and the pigs would be more valai&ble still if more 
fat could be developed. 



Orlolla) or Nativo Cattle of the Tropics of South America. 

The direct descendants of the original catUe brought Into the country by 
the Portuguese and Spaniards in the early days of settlement, the OrloUa 
cattle are resistant to cattlle tick and tropical diseases. These animals are 
used largely for Xarque and canning, and having extra thick hides are 
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The State of Santa Catharina, adjoining: the northern boundary of Kio Grande 
do Sul, only contains about 16,800 square miles of territory, and because of its 
location is rather warmer, and althougrh producing; some of the same ag:ricultural 
products, cattle comprise the principal form ot' livestock, ainl of crojis collee is 
of some importance. 

The State of Parana, containing; alioiit 97,500 square miles, is larg:ely moun- 
tainous, but (he other portions, which have favoiira))lc climate for crop {ji-owing, 
are being brought under cultivation, and the important crops arc cotTce, cereals, 
and beans. 

The State of Sao Paulo is of consi<lerable dimensions, and embraces about 
112,570 s<]uare miles, and aHhougli some of the country is inside the Tropic of 
Capricorn, much of the State has a more or less temperate elimate, and so large 
numbers of cattle are maintained, and a fair amount of the cereals is grown. 
Coffee, cotton, and snb-tropical fruits are produced in great <|uantities in the State 
of Sao Paulo, and considerable extensions have been made, and great interest 
is being shown, in the growing and packing for export, of citrus fruit. 

LIVESTOCK IN SOUTHERN BRAZIL. 

Brazil maintains about 4,3,000,600 liead of cattle, about 11,000,000 sheep, and 
about 22,000,000 pigs, and most of these are to lie found in Southern Brazil, the 



A Mob of Grade Zebu Cattle at a Frigorlfico in Sao Paulo. 

Although of peculiar appearance to anyone accustomed to European types 
of cattle, grade Zebus are useful beef beastsi, and prodiuce hindquarters good 
enough to ship to Europe. 

numbers of all kinds becoming greater and greater as the extreme south of the 
country is reached. Nearly all of the sheep and about half of the cattle are located 
in Rio Grande do Sul, whilst about three-quarters of the pigs are between the 
northern boundary of Sao Paulo and the southern boundary of Rio Grande do Sul. 

The cattle being handled by the frigorificos and other killing works in the south, 
are almost wholly of British breeds, with just a light sprinkling of crossbreds 
containing a little Zebu blood, but at the frigoi-ificos located in the towns of Sao 
Paulo and Santos, as well as in the numerous slaughtering establishments scattered 
about the country in the State of Sao Paulo, Zebu blood predominates, and the 
only other animals of other breeds seen in any numbers are Criolla and Caracu. 
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In those districts where the better breeds of cattle can be maintained, even if 
mncli attention must be bestowed upon them, it is generally recognised that the 



{From **Brahman (Zebu) Cattle** (U.S. Dept, of Airric.). 

Pure-bred Oir Bull. 

The Oir Strata of Zebu cattle la very prominent In Southern Brasil, and 
although it has a marked effect in grading up native caittle. bulls resulting 
from mating this strain with Guserat are of greater value for this purpose. 
The animals of the Gir strain are usually brindled or dull-brownish colour, 
and when used for grading up other breeds brindled offspring often appear. 



[From ‘^Brahman (Zebu) Cattle,** (U.S. Dept, of Agric.). 

Pure-bred Guzerat Bull. 

The Guserat strain of Zebu prove adaptable to South American conditions, 
but are not so useful in grading up native cattle as are buUs produced when 
Guserats are mated to other strains of Zebu. 
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Zebu can bo replaced with advantajye. Cattle men in the extreme south of Brazil 
consider that crossbred Zebu cattle are useful for rough cx)untry, and particularly 



[Frtnn “Jtrnhman (Zchu) Cattle,*’ (U.S. Dept, of Afpric ). 

A Zebu Bull, the Progeny of the Mating of G-ir and Guzerat Strains. 

This kind of Zebu bull grades up the native cattle of Southern Brasil 
much better than do the bulls of either of the strains from which it is derived. 
The mixing of the strains gives greater development to the individuals pro¬ 
duced, and also appears to increase their vigour and prepotency. 



[From Kelle^f’a **Zebu Croat OatUa.” 

Pure-hred Nellore Cows. 

Animals of the Nellore strain of Zebu cattle are also used in Southern 
Brasil, but not to the same extent as Oir and Ouserat strains. 

if it is badly tick-infested, but should be eliminated as soon as the country is 
cleaned up, and then Herefords should be used, even though it is necessary to dip 
them eve.’y 18 days in the bad season, and less frequently at other times. 
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Although Zebu cattle are not held in great favour where the climate is sufficiently 
temperate in character to admit of the production of better-class cattle, they are 
very popular indeed in the warmer districts of Southern Brazil, and many cattle 
men foresee the day when other breeds will be replaced entirely by Zebus or 
Zebu crossbreds. Even though very little care has been shown in the selection of 
the breeding animals, they are gaining in popularity day by day, and an important 
trade in the exportation of hindquarters of Zebu cattle has already been developed. 
The meat of Zebu cattle is of a lighter colour than that of the British breeds, and 
as such is much more attractive when chilled, but, on the other hand, because of 
this light colour, canners prefer the darker-coloured meat of the British breeds. 


A strong effort is being made by the meat exporters of the State of Sao Paulo 
to improve the Zebu cattle of the country, and good-quality bulls are being imported 
for the purpose, and stud herds have been established. It is being found in these 
cattle-improving tests that bulls of the various strains of Zebu brought direct 
from India do not lead to a very marked improvement of the local animals, but 
that animals bred in Brazil are very much better in this regard, and particularly 
is this so if the bulls bred in the country are the result of crossing Uvo strains 
of Zebu together. The most of the importations are of the Gir and Guzerat strains 
of Zebu, and when animals of these two strains are mated together they produce 
specially good bulls for grading up the native cattle. The other important strain 
being used is the Nellore, but less is heai‘d of this strain than of the other two. 

Zebu cattle are very quiet indeed when carefully handled, but are inclined to take 
fright easily, and then are difficult to manage. When disturbed they have the 
reputation of being faster than horses, and are able to leap all ordinary fences 
with the gi’eatest of ease, and bulls and steei’s are said to charge almost anything 
on sight. 

There is a Herd Book kept in the city of Sao J*aulo for (-aracu cattle, and 
large num])ers of animals of this breed are produced in the State, and pure-bred 
bulls are in fair demand at remunerative prices. The Caracu ])reed is derived 
from the early importations of Portuguese cattle, but beef exporters claim that 
besides not being as hardy as the Zebu, they do not kill out so well, and as a 
consequence these men are encouraging cattle breeders to increase the numbers of 
Zebu at the expense of the Caracu. 


THE PRESERVATION OF BEEF AS XARQUE. 

Before the ad\ent of freezing for the preser\ation of meat, or the sealing of 
meat in cans or other containers, enormous quantities of beef were preserved 
ill South America with the aid ol salt and sundrying. This material, known as 
Xarque, is still of such importance that the meat from over 1,000,000 head of 
cattle is i)reservod in this manner each year in Southern Brazil. As a rule, 
rough cattle are used for Xarque, but for this method of presentation the meat 
from such animals is quite as good as from the best of cattle. The flesh of 
the carcasses, including the fat, is removed in slabs about 5ft. in length by 
2ft. Cin. in width, and has the animal heat removed by being subjected 
to a strong blast of cooled air from powerful fans. With sharp knives, the 
meat is slashed in long lines a few inches apart, the cuts bring nearly deep enough 
to go right through the slabs of meat. The slabs are thrown into a tank of 
strong brine, and kept there for 45 minutes, being agitated with plungers worked 
by hand for the whole time. On removal from the tank the slabs are stacked 
to a height of about 5 feet, a full covering of coarse salt being given to each 
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layer of meat. The meat is restacked after 24 hours in the first stack, this 
time without a further addition of salt, and is kept in the stack for another 
24 hours, when the surj)lus salt is removed from the meat. Depending upon the 
weather at the time, the meat is carted out for sun-drying, or is again re-stacked, 
where it can remain with x^erfect safety for 4 months or so. When sun-drying 



[From La Indmtria de lot Oames en el Uruguay. 

A Slab of Xarque^ as made in South America. 

For preservation as Zarqne tbe whole side of the carcass of beef, except 
the hindquarters, but including aU the fat as well as the lean, is kept intact, 
and after salting and sundrying has the unattractive appearance as here 
shown. 

Starts, the slabs are put out on trellis-like fences every morning, and brought 
into stacks every evening, and covered with tarijaulins for the nights. On 
the completion of drying the slabs are packed in bales, putting 5001bs. per bale. 
This unattractive dried meat is sold in Brazil, and is used in soups, and as 
flavouring for the staple foodstuff of so many people, viz., beans. 
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Simdrylng the Beef in the Preparation of Xarque. 

After being immersed in brine for a short time, and then drained and 
stacked with a liberal allowance of coarse salt, the slabs of meat are hung 
on fences to dry in the sun. 



Stacking the Slabs of Beef which are being Converted into Xarque. 

In the manufacture of Xarque the partly dried meat is brought on to 
wooden platforms every evening, carefully stacked, and covered with tarpaulins 
to protect it from rain and dew. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MEAT IN SAO PAULO. 

The large city oi Sao Paulo, with a population of over 1,000,000 souls, has 
simplified the distribution of tlie meat to the people by utilising the electric tram 
system of the city. Armour’s Frigorilico, of Sao Paulo, does much of the slaughter¬ 
ing for the city, and cool vans, run by the Electric Tram Company on the tram 
lines, pull right alongside the killing works, load up with carcasses, and deliver 
them to depots in various parts of the city, from where the retailers pick up 
their supplies. 

ORANGES IN SOUTHERN BRAZIL. 

Of considerable interest to Australia is the fact that the number of oranges 
being exported from Brazil is on the increase. In the past great quantities of 
oranges have been handled more like potatoes than as valuable fruits, and loose 
heaps were to be seen on barges on the rivers, and on railway trucks, but of recent 
years modern packing she(K, with up-to-date grading and cleaning equipment, 
have been installed, and large quantities of good quality fruit, properly prepared 
for market, are being shipped in cool chambei*s to Europe. The oranges being 



Cool Vans for Meat Used on the I«ines of the Electric Tram Company 
ill Sao Paulo, Brazil, at the Frigorifico to Collect Loads of Meat. 

Meat is loaded on the vans at the slaughtering works and dolivered to 
depots in the city. 

exported are of a different type to those being handled in Australia, but come 
into direct competition with fruits from South Africa, being of a large size, 
with only fairly fine-textured skin, and of a colour varying from almost green 
to a light yellow. The Brazilian oranges are really juicy and quite sweet, and 
althougii the early ones are not of very allractive appearance, they are very good 
fruit because of flavour and juiciness. 

Oranges are grown so easily in much of Southern Brazil, water is plentiful 
for helping their growth, modem methods are being utilised in exporting the fruit 
the Eurox>ean market is relatively close, and they are so readily saleable in Europe, 
that a very considerable extension of orange-growing can be anticipated in the 
near future. 
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SUMMARY OF IMPRESSIONS GAINED IN SOUTHERN BRAZIL. 

1. Southern Brazil, consisting of the States of Rio Grande do Sul, Santa 
Catharina, Parana and Sao Paulo, covers about 316,870 square miles of territory. 

2. The rainfall of the southern end is about 50in. on the average, but varies 
between very wide limits from year to year. 

3. Brazil maintains about 43,000,000 cattle, about 11,000,000 sheep, and about 
22,000,000 pigs, and most of these are to be found in Southern Brazil. 

4. Most of the cattle slaughtered in the south of Southern Brazil are of 
British bnu'ds, whereas most of those killed in Sao Paulo are of Zebu blood. 

5. Most cattJeinen aix,* convinced (hat where the British breeds of cattle can 
be maintained, they should be, even if a lot of attention to them is necessary, 
but in rongJier country, where the cattle tick is very bad, and other tropical 
diseases prevalent, the Zebu has no competitor. 

6. Despite the improvements brought about for the preservation of meat, Xarque 
is still so useful in Brazil that the meat of over 1,000,000 cattle is preserved in 
this way annually. 

7. The city of Sao Paulo, w’ith a population of over 1,000,000 people, dis¬ 
tributes her moat for local consumption on the electric tram lines of the city. 

8. Oranges are becoming an important export line of Brazil, and they are 
growm so easily that a considerable extension in the industry in the near future 
seems inevitable. 


CONCLUSIONS FORMED DURING TOUR. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the investigations made during the tour of 
portions of the Southern Hemisidicre with (eniperate and sub-lropical climate, 
are:— 

1. Besides being a beautiful country. New Zealand is a remarkably good 
agricultural count i-y, particularly as regards the production of dairy produce and 
sh(M*p for meat. 

2. In all pi-obability lh(' best pastures in the >vorld are to be found in New 
Zealand, the natural conditions encouraging the full growdh of pasture plants, 
and the farmers being extremely etTficient managers of pasture lands. 

3. The seed certification scheme, as inaugurated in New Zealand, and developtiil 
and controlled by tlie Department of Agriculture, is playing a great part in the 
improvement of New Zealand pastures. 

4. Thc^ Meat Producers’ Board of N\wv Z(*aluiid has been functioning for 13 
years, and so successful have its efforts been that it is the envy of most meat¬ 
exporting countries. Producers are adequately represented on this Board, for 
5 of the S members are direct representatives of meat producers. 

T). r-o-opt-ration is very important in the dairying industry of New* Zealand, 
and it apjiears that much of the success attained in this branch of agriculture is 
due to this fact. 

6. We have so much to learn from New' Zealand in connection with pastures, 
dairying, fat lambs, and co-operation that officers of the Department of 
Agriculture sliould be sent more frequently than in the past to tiiat country, to gel 
first-hand knowdedge of the progress being made. 

7. ('Ihile is a direct competitor with Australia with wines and barley, and 
altliougli the agriculture is rather backw'ard in some directions, has great "poten¬ 
tialities for the production of all Mediterranean-climate crops. It appears how¬ 
ever, tliat the development of her agricultural resources cannot be brought about 
quickly, and further she is handicapped in a similar manner to Australia in the 
time taken to place primary products on the European markets. 
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8. Arf^entina is such a wonderful agricultural country that she could, if allowed, 
swamp the markets of the world in which Australia is interested, with all the 
agricultural products which are produced in the temperate and sub-tropical por¬ 
tions of the Southc'rn Hemisphere, except Merino wool. 

9. The greatest competitor of Australia at the moment, Argentina is likely to 
become still greater as time goes on. 

10. To be able to contend with the competition of Argentina, Australia is 
dej)endent upon the political advantage she has in being one of the units of the 
British Empire. 

11. It will be necessary" to extend the political advantage of Australia to enable 
her to meet the increasing eorti])etition from Arerentina, and this can probably 
be don(‘ best by inrming a close association with other outlying parts of the 
Empire, and more particularly those in the Southern Hemisphere, of which the 
most important are New Z(*aland and South Africa. 

12. To encourage Clreat Britain still further to purchase Empire products in 
preference to foreign, an effort should be m/ide to balance the trade to and from 
that country. Other things being at all equal preference should be given to the 
purchase of goods from the United Kingdom. 

13. Although Uruguay maintains a fair number of sheep, and is an exporter 
of wool and sheep meat, it does not appear as though this country can ever develop 
into an important competitor of Australia with any agricultural product. 

14. Southern Brazil exports a lot of oranges to Europe, and is constantly increas¬ 
ing supplies, but being of the type produced in sub-tropical climate, they do not 
compete directly with Australian export oranges. 

15. Zebu cattle, and their cro.ssbreds, are giving complete satisfaction in the 
tropical parts of Southern Brazil, and will probably do the same for the portions 
of Australia with similar climatic conditions. 

16. Throughout South America live.stock for slaughter are sold by live weight, 
a method which ensur(‘s fhat the producer gets jiaul for what h(‘ })rodnces, and 
at the same time simplifies things for the buyer. 

37. South Africa is a direct and important competitor Avith Anslnilia with 
Merino wool, and it apjiears that her avooI industry Avoiild he improved hy the lift¬ 
ing of the embargo on the exportation of stud Merino sheep from Australia. 

18. Everything possible should be done towards retaining the niosl fiiendly 
relationships with South Africa, for it appem-:^ llial it will take the combined 
efforts of New ^calriinl, &ioutii Africa, Australia, and other r>arts of the Empire 
lorrne(i in the Sonlhern Heniis[)lic*re, to compete sncc(‘ssfully AVilli Sonlli America. 

19. Arising from the tour of portions of the Southern Heriiispheie is one con¬ 
clusion which overshadows all others, and that is, that the competition now being 
faced by Australia from South American jiroduets will get greater and greater 
in the near future, and that the sooner steps are taken to combat it, the better. 
In this connection the following suggestions are made:— 

(a) A serious endeavour should be made to balance the trade between the 
United Kingdom and Australia by purchasing good.-, made in Great 
Britain whenever possible. 

(&) A close trade association between the parts of the Empire located in 
the Southern Hemisphere should be developed as soon us jiossihle. 

(c) To educate agriculturists in the needs, aims, production, and yiractices of 
the various parts of the Empire, an Empire Agricultural Convention 
should be organised to meet every year, or at least every second year, 
in one or other of the Empire countries. 
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(d) Australia, being dependent upon its agriculture, and the progress of 

agriculture being dependent upon selling overseas, every effort should be 
made to produce and prepare articles of a quality to retain any market 
once gained. This can be done by very rigid inspection to high 
standards of quality at ports of embarkation, and helped by attaching 
to all Departments of Agnculture a commercial branch to advise 
agriculturists on market requirements, current prices, co-operation, &c. 

(e) To help counteract the wonderful natural advantages of South America, 

the cost of production of agricultural produce must be lowered, which 
can only be done by increasing tbe yield per unit. To do this 
agriculturists must bo kept abreast of the times, and so a fully-staffed, 
efficient Department of Agriculture, including officers for field crops, 
horticulluro, viticulture, veterinary science, cattle, sheep, pigs, wool, 
poultry, bees, irrigation, and marketing, must be maintained at all 
times. 

(/) In South Australia, where manufacturing advantages" are not great, 
the development by the people, of an agricultural outlook, would help 
maintain an export balance. 

(Concluded,) 


THE APPLE THRIPS {THRIPS IMAGINIS BAGNALL) 
IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[By J. Davidson, D.Sc., Waite Agricidtural Research Institute, University of 

Adelaide.] 

I. INTRODUCTION. 

A widespread plague of the apple thrips occurred thioughout the southern 
States of Australia during the spring of 1981. The insects infested apple 
blossom in large numbers during October; with mid-season and late varieties of 
apples there was consequently a poor setting of fruit. Bush and berry fruits, 
also garden flowers, suffered considerable damage. 

There are no definite records of earlier plagues of thrips in this State; but 
there is litile doubt that previous il\£usL*ltion^ Imve occurred, since outbreaks 
have been recorded in other States at intervals during the past oo 

Owing to the heavy losses in Ihe apple growing industry, attributed to the 
thrips plague of 1931, an investigation of the thrips problem was undertaken 
as a co-operative enterprise between ihe Commonwealth (-ouncil for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, the Waite Research Institute of the University of 
Adelaide, the Thrips Investigation League and certain of the State Departments 
of Agriculture. The headquarlers of the investigation were placed at the Waite 
Institute. An account of the research programme and details of the personnel 
of the investigation are given in the tJtoumal C.S.I.R. (1933), p. 216. Articles 
dealing with various aspects of the work, written by members of the Thrips Re¬ 
search team, have appeared from time to time in that journal. The first annual 
report was published in the “Fruit World of Australasia ” 1st October, 1933; 
the second annual report appeared in the same journal, 1st December, 1934. The 
present article reviews the position regarding the apple thrips problem in South 
Australia; it is baaed on information which has been established by members 
of the Thrips Research team, during the progress of the investigation. 
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We are indebted to the Horticultural Branch of the Department of Apiriculture 
of South Australia for assiFdaneo in matters relating: to i)rchnrd experiments and 
pfeneral field observations. Through the courtesy of !Mr. G. Quinn and Mr. A. G. 
Strickland facilities were afforded us at the Government Orchard, Blackwood, 
wliere we received much help from the manapfor, Mr. R. Fowler. 

Several orchardists offered facilities for experiments to bo carried out on their 
properties; others co-operated by sendinp^ in samples of blossom infested with 
thrips for purposes of keepinpf records. In particular we owe a ^n’eat deal to 
Mr. If. N. AVicks, of Balh.Mnnafi, fo:* the hel])fiil as-;istance h(‘ lias irivcn ns in all 
matters relating: to our investiprations. Mr. Wicks has maintained a close associa¬ 
tion throuprhout the prop^ress of the work, and his experience and advice on 
practical matters, have been invaluable. 

Finally, our warm thanks are due to Mr. E. Ijcishman, district hori.icultiual 
officer, for Ins friendly co-operation and active* a**sistanci* throni;:hont the whole 
period that the investipration has been in prop^ress. 

II. DESCRIPTION AND LIFE HISTORY. 

The apple thrips is a flower inhahitinpr species, api)arently indip:eTions Jo 
Australia. It was first descriluMl by R. Baprnall in 192fi from specimens 
collected round Adelaide and Melbourne. 

Several species of ihrips inhabit blossom and flowers in association w’ith 
T. imaginin', in jiarticular, the common ^'onion thrips^’ (Thrips fahuH) closely 
resembles the apple thrips, and prior to 1926 the latter species was rccorde^l as 
T. iabaci. Durinpf early sprinpr, the ‘^eucalyptus thrips” (Jsoncurothripn austral>is 
Bapfnall) commonly occurs in pear and stone fruit blossom.* 

All thrips have a rather narrow, elongrate body and relatively short antejinae 
consistinp: of 6 to 9 seppments. The adults (with the exception of ('(*rtain species) 
have narrow winpfs, which extend to about the lenprth of the body and bear a 
row of lonp: setae alonp: their innrprins; these setae prive a friiipro like appearance 
to the winp:s, hence the name priven to this prroup of insects, Thysanoptcra 
(ihunanos, a frinpfe; piernn, a uinp:). The inimatnrc stapres of Ihrips are 
aHnp:less. 

The adult feriialc of T. imayinis averap:cs l/2(h‘n. lonp: nnd 1/lOOiii. wide 
across the thorax; a stout, chitinous ovi]M)sitor is situated in the jiosterior end 
of the abdomen. The body, over the anterior portion, is polden-brown with a 
reddish tiiitre; the posterior area is bro’wmish-yelloTv to a darker brown; indi¬ 
viduals which have newly emerpred from puy>ao a7’e T(‘)h>uish in colour, 
prT'adiu'illy darken. The adult male is smaller than the female and liprhter in 
colour, with a paler yellowish abdomen. 

The immature stapfes consist of a first and sf*cond stairt* n\mph, and a jirepupa 
and pupal stapfe. These stapres are illustrated in Fipr. I. 

The (‘ssential feJitures by means of Avhich the ap])le Ihrips can he distinguished 
from its assoeiate, the onion thri]>s, can ho recopuised with (he aid of a haudi 
lens. With T. imagmis a number of small, fine setae are found irreprularly 
scattered over the ventral surface of the abdominal ^enfiucnl*?; with T, tahaci 
tluTe fowsent in the.^e situations only a sinplc ir.w of sonicwlial larpfer setae. 
With T. imaginiH the ocellar crescents arc red; with T. tabaci they are yellowish 
to brownish. The nymphs of T. iwaginis are prenerally oranire-yellow in colour 
whereas those of T. tahaci are lemon yellow in colour. 


*An account of the common economic spocics of t]irip.s found in Australia which 
includes species associated with T. imaginis is piven bv H V. Sicch* rPamphlel 54, 
C.S.T.R. (1935)). 
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The life history of T. imagims is simple. The female pierces the tissues of 
the flower with its ovipositor and deposits its oval, transparent e^f^rs in the 
tissues; the eggs are laid in all parts of the flower, including the stamens and 
pistil. The newly hatched nymph (firRt stage nymph) is whitish, but soon becomes 
yellowish in colour; it feeds on the tissues of the flower destroying the epidermal 
cells with its piercing mouth parts and sucking out the juices from the cells. 
The first stage nymph moiilts and becomes the second, stage nymph which is 
orange-yellow in colour. When the second stage n>Tnph is mature, it leaves the 
plant and passes into the soil where it develops into the prepujydl stage) this 
stage has short wing buds and can move aljout in the soil, but does not feed. 
The final stage or pupa has well developed wing buds; it remains more or less 
quiescent in the soil until the emergence of the adult. 

Although two quasi-resting or pupal stages occur in T. imaginL^, the degree 
of metamorphosis is ill-defined. Some authors refer to (he first stage nymph 
as the “larva.’^ The character of the metamorphosis resembles that found in the 
Heteroptera and it appears to be more appropriate to speak of the early stages 
as nymphs. 

m. FOOD PLANTS AND HABITS. 

The apple thripS inhabits the flowers of a wide range of plants. In spring it 
is common in fruit blossom, vines, grasses and garden flowers. Cape weed 
(Cryptostemma ealendvlaeeum) and Salvation Jane (Echium plantagineum), 
which often flower over large areas in spring, may be heavily infested. 

The insects feed on the delicate tissues of the flower; they lacerate the epidermal 
cells with their piercing mouth parts and suck out the contents of the damaged 
cells. The mouth parts are illustrated in Fig. 2. The head is prolonged into a 
mouth cone through which the piercing stylets are forced into the tissues. The 
stylets represent the paired mandibles and maxillae of other insects, but only one 
mandibular stylet is present; this stylet is considerably larger than the maxillary 
stylets. 

During feeding, the stout mandibular stylet is forced into the epidermis, the 
cells being lacerated by the combined action of the three stylets. This causes 
a local accumulation of juices from the damaged cells. The mouth cone, which 
bears a number of sensory bristles, is now adpressed to the lacerated tissue and 
the juices are sucked up into the pharynx, from which they are passed along the 
oesophagus to the stomach. A secretion from the salivary glands passes along 
the salivary ducts into the chamber of the salivary pump; while the insect' is 
feeding, the secretion is pumped from this chamber along the salivary canal 
to the wound in the plant tissues; when mixed with the plant juices it assists in 
the digestion of the latter. 

Where the insects are feeding in blossom or flowers, the stamens, pistil, 
and petals may become dry and brown owdng to oxidation reactions in the 
damaged cells, and loss of juices from the delicate tissues. The damage is greater 
during hot, dry weather, particularly with hot, north winds. Under these con¬ 
ditions extensive ^'browrningf'^ of flowers and blossom may occur and in some 
instances as with apple blossom they may fail to set fruit, owing to the destruev- 
tion of the stamens and pistil. 

In normal years only a few individuals will be found in apple blossom; during 
an infestation year, as in 1931, 150 individuals may be present in each blossom. 
The insects may occur in stone fruit blossom, pear and early flowering apple 
varieties if the spring is favourable for a thrips infestation. Normally early 
flowering apple varieties such as Cleopatra and Gravenstein have completed 
flowering before thrips are numerous; the mid-season varieties such as Granny 
Smith and Jonathan are more liable to infestation; the late varieties such as Rome 
Beauty and Buncombe invariably suffer damage in an infestation year. Bush 
and berry fruits, garden flowers and vines may suffer heavy infestation in 
November and December. 
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IV. FLUCTUATIONS IN NUMBERS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 

T. imaginis may be found in flowers throughout the year in the Adelaide dis¬ 
trict, but the numbers fluctuate according to the favourableness of the period of 
the year. During the past four years daily counts have been made at the Waite 



C. Section through mouth cone immedUbtely behind the salivary pump, 
showing pharynx. 

BB, supraaesophageal ganglion or brain; DM, dlvarieator muscles of the pharynx; 
LP, labial palp; LA, labrum; L, labium; N, nerve; SO, salivary ganglion; 
OE, oesophagus; PD. pharyngeal canal; SC, salivary canal In hjrpopharynx; 
SP, salivary pump; SM, pump muscle; SD, salivary duct. 


Institute of the number of adult thrips present in roses. Graphs illustrating 
the nurnbeiv of T. imafjinis nro given in Fig. 3. The x^^iints on the curves re¬ 
present the average number of individuals in one rose for 10 day periods. 
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Commencing: with the mid-summer period, thrips occur in small numbers during 
the hot, dry, summer months. This is associated with dryness of the soil, which 
is unfavourable for the pupal stages and causes heavy mortality; dryness also 
results in less flowers being available, compared with the spring period. 

The number of thrips increases in the autumn, which is referred to as “tjie 
autumn rise.” The extent of this increase is deiMmdent upon the favourable¬ 
ness of the autumn weather, particularly rainfall -which results in suitable soil 
moisture and growth of plants. 


RECORDS OF J.IMAGtNIS AT ADELAIDE 



Fig. 3. 

Showing fluctuations in the numbers of T. inwgims in the Adelaide district The 
points on the curves represent average number of individuals in one rose at 

ten-day intervals 

As autumn advances into winter, the number of thrips decreases. This is due 
to low temperatures which recard development and restrict the activity of the 
adults. The insects pass the winter as pupae in the soil or as dormant adults in 
sheltered situations; some active individuals may be found in flowers, especially 
on warm sunny days. 

With the advent of warm spring days, there is a marked inc'Tease in the 
number of active thrips. This is due to the emergence of adults from over- 
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wintering pupae and to renewed activity of dormant adults. The early spring 
rise in numbers is referred to as '^the first spring rise^'; it may occur early or late 
according to the favourableness of the prevailing weather, particularly tempera¬ 
ture. The extent of the first spring rise depends upon the extent of the previous 
autumn rise, survival during the winter and the character of the prevailing spring 
weather. 

The first spring rise is followed by a further increase in numbers, which is 
referred to as the ‘‘second spring rise.'^ This rise is due to the development of 
a further generation of individuals following on the first spring rise. The date 
of its occurrence and extent depends upon the date and extent of the first spring 
rise and the favourableness of the spring weather. With the advance of the dry 
summer months the numbers of thrips decrease. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THRIPS IMAGINIS 



Fig. 4. 

Curve showing approximate period required for the complete development of 
T. imaffitiifr according to temperature during the period. 


It is seen from Pig. 3 that the general trend of the finelnations in the 
numbers of T. imaginis is the same every year, hut the actual numbers present 
during the spring period varies from year to year. This is due to changes in 
the weather. Tn those years in which the weather favours a large increase in 
the numbers of llii’ips as a second spring rise, early in October, heavy infesta¬ 
tion of apple blossom may be expected. With the <levelopment of a further 
generation of the insects during November or December, bush and berry fruits, 
garden flowers and vines may be heavily infested. 

The following features of the biology of T. imaginis which have been estab¬ 
lished by experimental work during our investigations, illustrate the manner in 
which weather factors, such ns rainfall and temperature influence the rate of 
multiplication of this insect. 
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When food and moisture are favourable, temperature is the major factor 
affecting? the activity and development of T, imagmia. The insects are sluggish 
at temperatures below 10® C. (50° F.); they are very active when temperatures 
are about 21° C. (70° F.) and over, particularly when the weather is hot and 
dry. 

The rate of development of T, imagims in relation to temperature has been 
calculated from the results obtained with the development of 249 eggs at six 
different constant temperatures, and the development of 151 individuals reared 
from hatching to adult at five different constant temperatures. The theoretical 
temperature value at which development ceases (developmental zero) was found 
to be 9.3° C. (48.8° F.) for the embryo and 7.02° C. (44.6° F.) for the post- 
embryonic stages. By using the formula r)(T—C) ~ K, where D ~ develop¬ 
ment in days, T = temperature and C — developmental zero, the value for K 
is 41.3° C. (74,3° F.) for embryonic development and 125-5° C. (225.9° F.) for 
post-embryonic development. The formula gives a good approximation to the 
developmental period at temperatures between 10° C. (50° F.) and 25° C. 
(77° F.). 

A combinied curve (Fig. 4) based on the above data, may be used for all 
practical purposes of determining the approximate period required for T. 
imagims tf) pass through its life cycle at a given temperature. 

The length of life of adults varies with temperature. At 8° C. (46.4° F.i) 
females lived from 84 to 364 days; at 12.5° C. (54.6° F.) they lived on an 
average 138 days; at 23° C. (73.6° F.) they lived from 23 to 66 days. At the 
higher temperatures females appear to live longer than males; at 23° C. 
(73.6° F.) the average length of life of males was 31.5 days, while females lived 
on an average 45.7 days. 

Ei»‘> laving aclivity is influenced bv temperature. At 12.5° C. (54.6° F.) 
females began to lay on the 10th day after emergence from the pupa; at 16° C. 
(61° F.) oviposition occurred on the fifth day, at 20° C. (68° F.) on the 
fouHh day and at 23° C. (73.6° F.) on the third day. 

In a favourable environment, oviposition a])pcarH to go on steadily throughout 
the life of the female. The average number of eggs laid per dav varied from 
1.38 at 12.5° C. (54.6° F.) to 5.5 at 23° C. (7.3.6° F.). 

Tho total eggs laid by a female throughout life varied from 186 at 16° C. 
(61° F.) to 251 at 23° C. (73.6° F.), but the difference in the numbers of eggs 
at these temperatures is not significant. At 8° C. (46.4° F.) on the other hand, 
only 18 eggs (average) were laid; the g?’eatest number of eggs laid by one 
female at this temperature was 40. Two females maintained at this temperature, 
lived for 308 and 357 days res]>jfctively, hut did nol lay any eggs. 

Food appears to have an important influence on fertility. With nine females 
feeding on stamens of Snapdragon (Amtirrhimim) from which the anthers had 
been removed, an average of 19.8 eggs was laid; with females which were feeding 

on stamens complete with anthers, an average of 209 eggs was laid. The explana¬ 

tion of those results appears to lie in the hig*h protein content of the anthers. 

Apart from temperature and food, air humidity and .soil moisture influence 
activity of the insects and the mortality rale. The adult insects are particularly 
active during hot, dry weather and may move about in swarms. 3''hey feed 
actively during these periods and obtain the necessary moisture from the tissues 
of the flowers of their food-plants; The pupal stages in the soil are susceptible 

to dryness since they do not feed and under drought conditions mortality is 

heavy. 
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V. SUGGESTIONS FOB CONTROL MEASURES. 

The important weather features which favour the occurrence of the apple 
thrips in economic numbers in spring are early autumn rains and a wet autumn, 
followed by an early and sustained warm spring. The date of the occurrence 
of the ‘^first spring rise” and its extent will be an important guide to the degree 
of infestation which may be expected during the spring. Where conditions favour 
the development of large numbers of thrips as a second spring rise early in 
October a heavy infestation of apple blossom may be expected. 

The thrips will be widely distributed over the infested area. They will move 
avtively on hot, dry days and infest flowers and blossom. With most varieties 
of apple the thrips enter the buds at the base of the petals, before the buds 
open; they damage the stamens and pistil; if thrips are numerous, the blossom 
may not set fruit. They also feed on the exposed portion of the petals, causing 
them to turn brown. When the buds open, the insects continue to infest the 
blossom. 

During a heavy infestation, it is impracticable to aim only at killing the 
thrips infesting the blossom, since the insects are abundant over a wide area. 
The aim should be to drive the thrips out of the blossoms, and protect the latter 
during the critical periods of the invasion by the application of suitable dusts or 
sprays. It is important to anticipate movements of the thrips, and suitably time 
the application of the insecticide. It is best if the protective cover can be applied 
when an invasion is imminent, which will normally occur during hot days. 

During the period that the Thrips Investigation has been in progress, the 
numbers of thrips in the spring have been too small to allow of adequate field 
trials being made with insecticides. By means of laboratory and restricted field 
tests, certain insecticides have been selected for extended field trials when the 
opportunity offers. Until results from adequate field trials have been obtained, 
a definite opinion cannot be given regarding the efficiency of the following inseerti- 
cidcs under field conditions. 


(a) TREATMENT OF X7NOPENED BUDS. 

Spraying or dusting as for open blossoms (h) may be used. A finely-ground 
substance like kaolin, applied as a wet spray, to which a spreader has been added, 
may form a temporary mechanical barrier over the openings into the buds, and 
prevent the entrance of thrips. The spray is cheap and harmless, and may be 
applied in heavy doses. We have had insufficient field experience Avith this method 
to enable us to make any recommendation at present. The spray is of no use 
applied to open blossom. 


(h) TREATMENT OP OPEN BUDS. 

The aim should be to apply an insecticide which will drive thrips out of the 
open blossom, and keep them out during critical hot days. Dusts are convenient 
for this purpose, and the formula given below has given promising results with 


small tests:— 

Per cent. 

Kaolin or talc. 80 or 70 

Derris (finely-ground). 15 or 20 

Pyrethmm (finely-ground). 5 or 10 
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Derris and pyrethrnm repel thrips; they ^adually lose their toxic properties 
on exposure to air and sunlight. In orchard pra<?tice, it is not expected t|hat 
the dust will be effective for more than two days after application to the trees. 
Further applications will be required as necessary. Dusts having the higher 
concentrations of derris and pyrethrnm will be more efficient, but more costly. 
The formula is based on ground derris root, of which about 90 per cent, passes 
through a 200-mesh sieve, and containing 3.5 per cent, rotenone; the pyrethrum 
u^ contained 0.2 per cent, pyrethrins. A hand rotary or knapsack duster can 
be used for small areas; a larger machine will be desirable for extensive areas; 
a suitable allowance of dust is Jib. per tree. Where derris cannot be obtained, 
a pyrethrum dust may be used, but its efficiency will be considerably less than 
a dust containing both derris and pyrethrum. 

We have had little success up to the present with experiments with sprays. 
It is recommended that dusts should be used wherever possible. 

For growers who desire to use a spray, the following formua is suggested:— 


Finely-crushed derris root. 21b. 

Soap. 51b. 

Water. lOOgalls. 


This spray can be made up by the grow/er; it must be prepared fresh, immedi¬ 
ately before use, since it deteriorates in efficiency on standing. 

Oil emulsions containing derris and pyrethrum appear to be more promising 
than aqueous sprays, but the work in progress on these emulsions is still in the 
experimental stage. 

The dust formula given above may be used for bush and berry crops and for 
garden flowers. 

Although the damage to apple blossom caused by thrips may prevent the 
normal set of fruit, other factors appear to be associated with the irregular setting 
of fi'uit. The lypo of weather which favours a spring thrips infeslation may not he 
favourable for the setting of fruit. With a wet cold winter followed by an early 
warm spring the roots may not be able to supply the shoots adequately with 
nutrients; hot north i^irnls at blossoming time m/iy effect chances of pollination; 
variation in Ihc viability of pollen in fruit blossom in different years is an 
important consideration. 
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RAISING EXPORT PIGS WITH BARLEY AS PRINCIPAL 

FOODSTUFF. 


[By W. J. Spapford, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 

South Australia is rapidly becoming an exporter of pig carcasses to the United 
Kingdom, and the quality of the meat sent overseas during the past couple of 
seasons is such that it is bought quite readily. The satisfaction given to overseas 
buyers of South Australian pork makes it appear that almost unlimited expansion 
of the pig-export industry can be brought about, provided that only good quality 
eai'casscR are shipped. The possibilities of the pig-export industry are very great 
indeed, because an enormous demand, now largely supplied by foreigners, exists in 
Great Britain, and cheap gi*ain, suitable for the production of the highest class 
of pork for conversion into bacon, is grown very cheaply in this country. 

BABliEY A GOOD PIG FOOD. 

Much of South Australia is well suited to the production of barley, as well as* 
wheat, and even although no serious effort has been made to encourage the growth 
of barley, the surplus grain of this cereal over and above that required for local 
malting and brewing is now very considerable, and so far it has been impossible 
to find an overseas market for more than a portion of the overplus. On the other 
hand the overseas market for frozen pig carcasses, of a type that will make good 
bacon, is becoming better and better for Empire countries, and there is no grrain 
which will pro<luee better pork for bacon-making than barley, if used judiciously. 
The firmness and whiteness of fat, and denseness of the texture of the meat 
produced when sufficient barley is used in the ration supplied to pigs, is well 
known to pig feeders and bacon manufacturers, and at present market values it 
is doubtful if there is any other way to sell barley to greater advantage than if 
converted to pork. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA IS A FAVOURED COUNTRY FOR THE REARING OF PIGS. 

The climatic conditions obtaining in most of the cereal-growing districts of 
South Australia are almost ideal for the production of pigs with the minimum 
of artificial protection. Given access to a plentiful supply of water, and pro¬ 
vided with a simple sort of shade, such as a low-set brush shed, pigs thrive in 
most parts of the country. 

No serious diseases of pigs are virulent in South Australia, and with ordinary 
care most pigs dropped are economically reared to marketable size. 

Added to the favourable climatic conditions is the advantage attached to cheap 
grain, for there are few countries in the world which can produce barley and 
wheat at a lower cost than is done in this country. 

THE OVERSEAS MARKET FOE PIG CARCASSES. 

As far as Australia is concerned there is only one important overseas market 
for pig products, and that is the United Kingdom. Between £50,000,000 and 
£60,000,000 sterling worth of pig products are imported into Great Britain 
annually, and the great bulk of these are sent from foreign countries. Besides 
other pig products the United Kingdom imports annually about 9,000,000cwts. of 
bacon and hams, and almost l,300,000cwts. of pork. Of bacon and ham about 
8,000,000cwts. are secured from foreign countries, whilst almost all of the 
remainder comes from Canada. Of pork, foreign countries supply about 
607,000cwts. and Empire countries about 678,000cwts., and of this latter figure 
Au^alia only provides about 82,000cwts. 
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It has been proved definitely that first-class bacon can be manufactured in 
Britain from carcasses received in a frozen state from Australia, provided that 
they are of the right type, and that the pork from frozen porkers thaws out well 
and sells readily, anci so it should be possible to secure a share of this ^enormous 
trade in pig products. To be able to do this profitably it will be necessary to 
produce the type of pig welcomed by British buyers, and not to expect the con¬ 
sumers to pay high prices for something they are not at all keen on, and which is 
consequently unsnitable for the trade. That they will not do this is amply illus¬ 
trated by what happened a short while ago to a consignment of a thousand South 
Australian pig carcasses sold in London on behalf of a local exporter, in which 
case the carcasses of the required type brought 5id. per pound, whilst others of 
the same weight, but carrying much too much fat, realised the low price of 2}d. 
per pound. 

THE TYPE OF FIQ BEQUIBED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

It was only a few years ago when the term ^‘British pork” meant “fat pork,” 
but that has been changed, and now-a-days the high-priced bacon and pork eagerly 
sought in the British markets is of a very loan type, and anything showing 
much fat is sold at a really low price. In this direction public taste has become 
very fastidious in favour of lean pork and bacon, and if South Australia is to 
secure a place in this wonderful market it will be necessary to produce an article 
of the type required. 

Although the change from the attraction of very fat jiig products to a fancy 
for lean pork and bacon came about many years ago in Great Britain, the tradition 
persisted for some time in this country that the ideal pig was a short, dumpy 
animal, broad of back, round and heavy in the hams, and carrying a relatively 
high proportion of fat, and it is only in the last few years that a noticeable 
change has taken place. Even for local requirements, present-day sales show a 
strong preference for the properly finished lean typo of porker and baconer, and 
whilst free choice is possible, nearly twice as much per pound is paid for long- 
bodied, deep-sided pigs as for short animals of equal weight, but carrying the 
amount of fat that was insisted upon only a few years ago. The popular pig 
of to-day would have been considered to be in forward store condition in days 
gone by, and no one would have thought of killing such an animal for bacon or 
pork. 

Although it is important to send pigs to local markets in this old-time “forward- 
store” condition if it is hoped to obtain anywhere near top prices, it is essential 
to produce this type of pig if any increased numbers of carcasses are to be success¬ 
fully marketed in Great Britain. 

To suit the requirements of the British market the type of pig and the condition 
carried are similar whether for the porker or baconer trade, the only difference 
being that of weight of carcass, and this type is described in the recent publications 
on the subject of the British Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries as:— 

Head with jowl and neck should be light. This portion consists largely of bone 
and is therefore of low value, and on that account requires to be light, and should 
not carry rolls of coarse fat at jowl or over the neck. 

Shoulders and fore-end must be light and free from wrinkles and coarseness. 
The “collar” containing overlapping muscles and much gristle is a cheap cut. 

Back must be long and level because the middle of the carcass fetches the 
highest price per pound. Length means quantity of the most valuable portion, and 
a level back means weight and depth of loin. The fat on the back should not 
exceed IJin. in thickness in baconers, and should be considerably less in porkers. 

Sides should be level and moderately deep. Distension of the lower part is often 
accompanied by thin belly cuts, and disproportionate primary offals. Moderately 
deep sides afford good depth of prime back cuts and under cuts. 
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Underline must be straight as it denotes that the “thin streaky” and “flank” 
cuts are not tinduly distended and thin. 

Belly should be thick in the flesh, as the value of lower cuts is increased by 
thickness. 

Flank should be thick, handle Arm, and be in line with the sides. 



- IsoMETRic View of Pig Self-Feeder .- 

— To show side, awd BrociiTa s — 

A Self-feeder for Pigs for Use in the Field. 

Where pigs ere being fattened in paddocks, Belf-feeders are Invaluable To 
prodi^e good-type market pigs from the breeds or crosses Which tend to fatten 
to too great a degree the animals should be fed from troughs until being ^'dnished** 
for market. By following this method they can be compeUed to grow without 
becoming excessively fat. For the leaner t:^e8 of pigs self-feeders can be need 
most of the time. 


Hams must be broad, wide, and deep to hocks, as these characteristics denote 
plenty of flesh. There should be no depression between the hams at the root of 
the tail, as this indicates excessive fat. 

TaU should be set high as it is held that it denotes a higher proportion of flesh 
than if set low; on the other hand a tail set too high frequently denotes an excess 
of back fat. 

Legs should be set wide apart, and the pig should stand well up on, the tips of 
the toes. 

Bone must be flne, as it indicates quality and does not detract from weight. 

Skin should be free from coarseness and wrinkles. 

Hair should be fine. 
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Colour may be anything, but the trade prefers white pigs. 

Weights should range between IdOlbs. to 2251bs. live weight (1201bs. to 1701bs. 
dressed weight) for baconers, and 851bs. to !1201bs. live weight (601bs. to 901bs. 
dressed weight) for porkers. 

Good conformation does not necessarily connote good quality of meat, which is 
largely dependent upon feeding. Breeding exerts the great influence on general 
conformation, and feeding on the quality of the flesh. Feeding determines the 
colour and texture of the flesh, and to some extent the quality of the bone. 

DEFECTS COMMONLY FOUND IN OABCASSES. 

The defects which are most common in carcasses received by English bacon 
factories and butchers are as follows:— 

Short Middle .—Great differences are found in the length of side, and it is not 
unusual for sides of the same weight to vary 4in. or even more in the measurement 
taken from top of the first rib to the end of the round bone. The proportion of 
the valuable middle cuts is much greater in the longer sides, and the shorter sides 
are heavier in the shoulder and carry thick back-fat. 

Excess of Fat .—Sides which contain heavy excess of back-fat are almost 
unsaleable. If the back-fat is thick the whole carcass is similarly affected. 

Soft Fat .—The presence of soft fat is usually an indication of wi‘ong feeding 
methods. Many distributors hold that the solidity of the fat is a conclusive test 
of quality, and that the belly-fat affoi^ds a better test than the back-fat. 

If the fat is firm and white, the bacon will be of the highest quality. 

Heavy Shoulders .—A coarse framework of bone at the shoulder, with its accom¬ 
panying weight of flesh, and particularly if accentuated by too much fat, makes 
its sale very difficult. 

Thm Belly .—Unduly distended bellies are so stretched that the rashers cut from 
“flank” and “thin streaky^ are excessively narrow. 

Seedy~cui. —Seedy-cut, which is a pigmentation about the milk ducts, is usually 
found in the female progeny of black boars; it is not in itself harmful, but, owing 
to its objectionable appearance, the parts affected must be removed from the side 
before sale. Apart from disfiguration, this may mean the removal of 71bs. or 81bs. 
of bacon from a valuable portion of the side. Seedy-cut can be avoided by using 
a white boar. 


MEASUBEMENTS OF IDEAL OAEOASBES. 

In discussing the judging of bacon by a standardised chart of measurement, in 
the Silver Jubilee number of Empire Pork Review, Mr. John Hammond, F.R.S., 
Professor of Agriculture, Cambridge, says, amongst other things:— 

The weights of carcasses in greatest demand are those from 140 to 1701bs. for the 
Wiltshire aide trade, which forms the bulk of the bacon consumed in England. 
Bacon ma^’’ be made from heavier or lighter carcasses than these, but it does not 
command the highest price and has only a limited sale. 

Length of side, thinness of back fat, and thickness of streak (belly), are the three 
main points which can be measured in commercial carcasses to be made into bacon, 
for they do not involve cutting through the side. 
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An Ideal Type of Pig for Presently Market BequirementB. 

The fat bacon and pork, wbicb bad ready sale in Great Britain a few years ago, 
is only saleable at low prices at present^ for fashion has changed towards a well- 
finished pig of a relatively lean tsrpe. Market pigs must be long and deep of body, 
with nicely rooinded hams, light and fine at the shoulders, and possess relatively 
small heads. 

The animal illustrated fulfils all of the regulrements of both the British and local 
markets, and if South Australia is to capture a noticeable share of the overseas trade 
in pig products pigs of this type must be bred and reared in large numbers 



A Market Pig of Incorrect Type Either for Bacon or Pork. 

The short, dumpy pig. broad of back, round and heavy in the hams, 
and esxr^g a rdlativoly proportion of fat^ no longer seUs weU In 
either Britin or local markets. 
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Such 
the round 
meet (B) being 
only 1 inoh thick. 


[Prom Smtrire Pork Review—JSUver JuhUee Rwmher. 

An Ideal Baconer. 

e rerceff* is Ideal for nreeeni-day British requlr^ents, tlM between 

first rib being 32 Inches, the thteknees of the <*eye** of 
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[I*rom Empire Pork Review—Silver JuhUee Nwnber. 

An Unsttitoble Bnconer. 

Buell iliartb dumpy carcABMB W ineliM l»etweou round bone and Brat rib) are 
not faeoured In Great Britain. Tbe eroaa-iectton aliowf a tbln **eye” of meat, 
and lota of fat. 
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[From The Pig Industry, by R. B. Kdley. 

Lean Pig Meat Preferred. 

Tho Illustration on the right shows the high proportion of lean to fat desired 
to-day, whilst that on the left shows the once popular quality, which is now 
considered to he much too fat, and so is of low market value. 



Why Pigs with Long, Deep Bodies and Light Forequarters have High 

Market Value. 

Nearly half of the weight lof the ideal market pig is in the middle section, 
and as the average prtoe of this section is higher than that of either of the ot^r 
sections, this vSmxm is worth considerably more than haN the toUl value of ^e 
carcass. The lighter the forequarters the better, because the market value of this 
section is so low. 

Note.—Tho weights of the sections and their relative values we taken ^om 
‘*Pig Keeping'* (Bulletin No. 32 of the Ministry of Agricnlture and Fl^erle^ 
Iiondon). whilst the total value is the actual price at Adelaide Abattoirs on 
8th January, 1986, for good pigs of the weight shown. 
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Length for Weight, —good standard carcass (150 to 1591bs.) should measure 
820 nuns.* (32}in.) or more from th,e pelvis or head of the femur (round bone) to 
the first rib. For each increase of lOlbs. carcass weight above 1501bs. the length 
should increase by 20 mms. (}in.). 

Thinness of Back Fat,—The thickness of the back fat is greatest over the shoulder, 
thinnest over the last rib, and intermediate between these two over the rump. In 
a good, standard carcass the fat should taper down from the shoulder (40 mms. 
or liin.) to the last rib (22 mms. or Jin.). 

Thickness of Streak —This is taken in conjunction with thinness of back fat. 
The streak can be made thick by increase in the thickness of the lean meat, or by 
the addition of fat. It is the former which is required, so that where the carcass 
cannot be cut through to see the composition of the streak, the thickness of the 
streak is judged only in relation to the thinness of the back fat. Where the thick¬ 
ness of the back fat is right a good standard carcass should measure 40 mms. 
(liin.) and increase by 1 mm. for each lOlbs. increase in carcass weight. A good 
estimate of the thickness of the lean meat in the streak can be obtained by sub¬ 
tracting the thickness of the back fat at the last rib (22 mms.) from the thickness 
of the streak (40 mms.), which leaves the balance (18 mms.) as an estimate of the 
lean. If the back fat is thick (30 mms.), at the same streak thickness (40 nuns.) 
the measure for the lean would be loss (10 mms.). 

o/’ELF FEEOEC FOC PIC^ 

Mfff w/r/t 40 CiiiiOff On OouM 



Self-feeder for Pigs Made with 40-gallon Oil Drum. 

Forty-gallon oil drums make effective self-feeders for pigs, and are easily 
moved from one position to another in the ffelds. Anyone with a little experience 
in plumbing can construct a serviceable self-feeder from an oil drum, a few bolta 
and a little galvanized Iron. 

Mr. Hammond continues by stating that if the side can be cut through before 
judging, then the thickness of the lean meat can be measured directly by taking 
the thickness of the *^eye*^ of the loin from a cut made at the last rib. This position 
is selected because it is the most valuable cut and because it is the latest maturing 


* 25 millimetres to lin. 
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part of the body, so that if the thickness of the lean meat is right here it vail be 
elsewhere. The '^eye” in a good standard carcass should measure 55 mms. and 
increase 1 mm. for each lOlbs. increase in the carcass weight. 

PRODUGINa THE PROPER TYPE OP PIG. 

If South Australia is ever to become the important pig-breeding country its 
natural advantages of favourable climate and plentiful supply of suitable grain 
appear to indicate, pig carcasses must be exported to Great Britain. If the British 
market for pig products is to be successfully exploited only the very best quality 
of carcasses must be exported. To produce the type of carcass required in Great 
Britain, breeders must realise that the type of animal that has been generally 
popular until quite recently, and is still so with some pig-keepers, must be replaced 
by a different-shaped animal. Short, dumpy, fal pigs are of low value in Britain, 


PIAH Of /ELfFEEDEB FOB PIGS (/B. 
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e/ECTIOn A-A 


Plan of Self-feeder for Pigs (for use in Sties). 

Wliere large numberB of pigs are to be fattoaod in BtioBi, it is essential to 
provide seif-feeders to keep doiwn costs of feeding. The simple sOlf-feeder here 
Bhowv ^8 very effective when crushed grains are the principal foodstuffs used!, 
and considerably reduces the cost of production. 

and at present prices are unprofitable to export. The type of pig which brings 

top market prices overseas is a long, lean, rangy animal, deep in the side, light 

in the head, neck, and shoulders, straight on the underline, with well developed hams, 

of a white colour, and in a condition which was generally looked upon in this 

country ba" forward store condition. 

The right condition is developed by careful feeding, and is particularly helped 
by allowing the youngsters plenty of freedom and exercise until they are getting 
close to maHceting weight. Leanness resulting from under-feeding is not the kind 
of condition desired. 

The great bulk of the pig carcasses imported by Britain for which top prices 
are secured are sired by Large White boars and there is no breed so suitable as 
sires for this purpose, because of the high proportion of animals of correct type 
got by them. 
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Almost any prolific, roomy sow is suitable to mate with a Large White boar to 
produce pigs which will grow into export animals if fod correctly, but of the sows 
usually available in this country the order of preference would be something like:— 

1. Half-bred Tamworth-Mid York. 

2. Half-bred Tamworth-Berkshire. 

3. Tamworth. 

4. Canadian Berkshire. 

5. Half-bred Berkshire-Mid York. 

6. Mid York. 

7. Berkshire (old type). 

UTILISING BABLEY TO BEST ADVANTAGE. 

Best results are obtained from the feeding of barley to pigs if the grain is 
thoroughly crushed, but it is not always economical to go to the expense of 
crushing. If not crushed the grain can be soaked with water, or*fed dry and whole. 
The relative feeding values of various treatments of barley for pig feeding are 
somewhat as follows:— 

41bs. of ground barley will produce lib. of live weight of pig. 

4Jibs, of soaked barley will i)roduee lib. of live weight of pig. 

51bs. of dry, whole barley will produce lib. of live weight of pig. 

To soak the grain properly, just the quantity of water which the grain will 
absorb should be used, and never an excess of water. All of the barley put into 
soak one day should be used within 24 hours, and vessels used for soaking should 
be thoroughly cleaned every day. 

No advantage is to be gained by cooking barley for pigs. 

Wherever possible barley should be fed to pigs in conjunction with skim milk 
and greenfeed, but if no skim milk is available a pig meal or meat meal of some 
kind should be used. 

After the experimental work conducted at Turretfield Experimental Farm, with 
the feeding of barley to pigs, Professor Perkins recommends:— 

1. Where Skim Milk is Absent, but Greenfeed is Procurable. 

For sows with average-sized litters, 6ilbs. of crushed barley and lilbs. of pig 
meal should be fed daily for the first week. The daily allowance should be then 
increased each week by about .1 ilbs. of crushed barley until weaning time. Through¬ 
out the period sufficient greenfeed or roots should be supplied. 

Young growing pigs should receive per day:— 


501bs. live weight. 21bs. crushed barley, ilb. pig meal 

601bs. live weight. 2ilbs. crushed barley, fib. pig meal 

701bs. live weight. Silbs. crushed barley, gib. pig meal 

HOlbs. live weight. 4ilbs. crushed barley, gib. pig meal 


2. Where Skim Milk and Greenfeed are Available. 

Porkers (80ibs.); lilbs. crushed barley and 3lbs. pollard; or 2ilbs. crushed barley 
and 2ilbs. bran; or 21bs. crushed barley and 21bs. crushed peas. 

Light Baconers (1501bs.); 21bs. crushed barley and 51bs. pollard; or 3ilbs. crushed 
barley and ^bs. bran; or 41bs. crushed barley and 2ilbs. crushed pease. 
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Heavy Baconers (2001b8.); 31bs. crushed barley and 5Jlbs. pollard; or dilbs. 
crushed barley and 51bs. bran; or 51bs. crushed barley and 2|lbs. crushed pease. 

STANDARD RATION FOB PIGS. 

In feeding tests conducted at Roseworthy Agricultural College the standard 


ration consisted of;— 

Crushed barley. 8 parts 

Crushed wheat. 4 parts 

Crushed pease. 2 parts 

Meat meal. 1 part* 

Greenfeed.12 parts 


MINERALS FOB OROWINO PIGS. 

It is generally recognised that more rai)id gains in live weight and the general 
health of growing pigs, are secured if some minerals are added to the foodstuffs 
being supplied. On this matter, Mr. Alan H. Hobin, B.V.Sc., Government 
Veterinary Officer, makes the following remarks:— 

Mineral matter is of the greatest importance to young growing pigs, being 
required for the maintenance of vital body functions and the growth of sound bone. 
It also assists in the building up of the food proteins into muscular and other body 
tissues. A deficiency of it leads to iinthriftiness, poor development, and the 
occurrence of disease such as depraved appetite, paralysis, and rickets. So if they 
are to remain healthy and make rapid growth their diet must contain supplies of 
it ample for their needs. While all foodstuffs contain various minerals required 
by pigs, the amounts present vary very considerably, e.g., some foods are rich in 
calcium, others are poor in it, &c. Should there be any danger, therefore, of the 
ration supplied being short to any serious extent of the animals* requirements of 
them, then a mineral supplement should be fed in order to make good the deficiency. 

The only mineral constituents that are ever likely to be lacking to any serious 
extent in rations fed ordinarily to pigs from weaning to marketing condition are 
Calcium (lime), Phosphates, and Common Salt (NaCl). 

If it is desired to provide the necessary minerals in the form of a mixture, the 
following will fully supply the need;— 

Ground limestone or agricultural lime. 2 parts 


Bonemeal or dicalcic phosphate. 2 parts 

Common salt. 1 part 


One pound of the mixture to be added to every 401bs. of dry foodstuff being 
supplied to the pigs. 

There is no advantage to be gained from the addition of iron, sulphur, iodine, &c., 
to mineral mixtures for pigs. 

It is necessary to point out, in conclusion, that an adequacy of minerals in 
the diet of growing pigs is not of itself sufficient to ensure good results; the 
animals must also have conditions whereby they can utilise the minerals. This 
necessitates their obtaining a liberal supply of Vitamin D—the anti-rachitic factor 
that controls the assimilation of minerals and an absence of which will cause 
unthriftiness, paralysis, and rickets to develop, even though minerals be abundantly 
present. Sunlight is the most potent (and also the cheapest) supplier of this 
essential vitamin, and pigs running out in the open and exposed to it will, of course, 
receive all they require of it. If, however, they are confined to sties, these should 
ht so constructed that they will let in plenty of sunlight. Greenfeed is also well 
supplied with Vitamin D and can advantageously be fed. 
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IMPORTANT WEEDS OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[By Q. H. (/LAKKE, B.Sc., Botanist at the Roseworthy Agricultural College.] 

No 8. 17 and 18.— CAPE TULIPS. 

(Continued from page 5.33.) 

Differences Between the Two Species. —Examination of the open flowers of the 
two Homerias reveals marked difference.^ in the structure of the style and its 
branches. In Homerm collina the slender style divides up into three flattened 
petaloid branches, which are quite free and from 5 to 8 mms. long, becoming 
broader t<'wards their free ends. Along the upper surface of each branch runs a 
petaloid crest consisting of two lateral membranous flaps, one on either side of a 
central groove which terminates in a stigma. Towards the end of the branch 
these lateral flaps are pralonged for^'ards, the free portions forming a divided 



upper (or inner) lij) with the stigmatic. surface between it and the main part 
of the stylar branch which thus forms a lower (or outer) lip. In the young stages 
of the flower the stylar branches are folded together; but later on they open out 
and, becoming turgid, press outwards the upper parts of the respective anthers. 
The two lips of each branch, which were at first appressed and somewhat flaccid,, 
now become widely opened, thus exposing the stigmas. When fully turgid tho 
lower lip is curved outwards and may be partially wrapped round its contiguous- 
anther; the upper lip is reflexed and appears as a pair of pointed, ear-like, flaps, 
projecting upwards and backwards. 

In Homeria miniata the stylar branches are coherent except at their tips, the 
free parts being less than 1 mm. in length. The fused branches form a dilatation 
at the end of the style, shaped like an inverted pyramid, strongly compressed 






Supplement id die Jpttrnml rf Agriculiure, Sooth AuftmKe. j 



ONE-LEAVED CAPE TULIP {jHameria eoUina, Ventn mr. auraniiaea (S«veet) J. C. Beker). 
A.--Suiifle plant in flower akowinv corm <x 1 /3). B.—Portion of young flowering stem, 

dwwinf flofwer bud emerging from fpethe valva (Net. Siae). C —Older branching 
•lem ihowing open flower end de¥elaping fruits (Net. Siae). D.—F'lower with perianth 

removed lo dbow arrangement of stamens and pistil (x 3). E.—Style and iu branches 

(k 4)« F.—Single style branch viewed from the side in the fully expended and turgid 

condition, ahewing the stigma and relationship to the neighbouring anther (x 10). 
C.—Bbse el plant in longitudinal auction showing developing corms (nx.) and remains el 
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laterally between the three projecting angles of the inverted base. These angles 
correspond in position with i;he• intervals between the three anthers, so that, at 
first sight, the stylar branches appear to alternate with stamens. Closer examina- 
tiDU, however, reveals that the points or angles, which are slightly notched, 
reprc<3ent the lines of junction of the stylar branches which thus are represented 
}iy the sides, and not by the angles, of the inverted pyramid, and correspond in 
position with the anthers, as is usual in the family. When opened out each style 
branch presents a shallow noUdi and appears slightly bilobed, and this feature, 
taken in conjunction with the arrangement of the petaloid crests, is such that 
the stigma appears to be bordered by lateral, insU^ad of by antero-posterior, lips. 
While the stigmatic surface is continuous with a groove as befoi*e, the lateral 
membranous fiaps are not continued forwards as free i)ortions, but diverge 
ot»liquely outwards and become continuous with th(‘ lateral margins of the branch. 
The^e difierences will be apparent by comparing figure E of the coloured plate 
facing page 528 (November, 19.‘15) with figures E and E of the coloured plate in 
this issue. 


f'or purposes of clearne>?s the more important differences between the two 
species of (^ape Tulip are set forth in the following table:— 


Homeria miniata. 

Homjpria colli rut, var. aurarUittca, 

I*rodueed leaves 2, together with a third shorter leaf 
supporting the inflorescence. 1 

Produced leaf J. 

Nodes of stem swollen, due to presence of cormils in the 1 Nodes not- conspicuously swollen, 
loaf axils \ 

Corms formed below the ground; cormils formed both ' 
above and below ground | 

Corms only, formed below' the 
ground. 

Tunics of corms black and fenestrated. j 

Tunic'S thicker, brow'n in colour. 

Plants growing in dense clumps. 

Clumps smaller. 

Stem not noticoably flex nose, ofteji supported by third 
leaf 

Stem weak and flexuose below the 
inflore-scence. 

Branches and flowers numerous. 

Branches and flowers few. 

Flowers smaller; perianth segments less than lin. in 
length 

Flowers larger ; perianth segments 
1-1 Jin. in length. 

Flowers mostly salmon-pink ; base of perianth segments 
yellow, spotted with green. 

Flow'ers varying from orange-scarlet 
to salmon-}>ink ; perianth seg¬ 
ments yellow at the base. 

Staminal tube swollen and glandular-hairy at the base, 
longer than the anthers 

Stamiiial tube uniform, glabrous, 
scarcely as long as the anthers. 

Anthers less than 5mm. long .. 

Anthers 7-10mm. long. 

Style branches coherent. 

Style branches fr«*e. 

Ovary less than J inch long . 

Ovary nearly 1 inch long. 


Life Bistory of Two4eaved Tulip- The Cape Tulips are usually described as 
I ting perennial, and, from a practical viewpoint, they should be regarded as such, 
since new plants invariably appear at the sites of those of the previous season. 
In the strict sense, however, the perennial habit is by no means universal, nor is 
it necessarily the rule. Plants arising from corms, or from cormils, do not 
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necessarily retain any organic connection with those from which such corms or 
eormils were produced. A fact of importance in this connection is that the pro¬ 
duction of a stem with flowers definitely terminates the life of an individual plant. 
Consequently, the time which elapses between the germination of a conn or connil 
produced in the leaf axil of a parent and the flowering of the resulting Tulip 
measures the duration of life of the plant concerned. And from this point of view 
it is probable that the plants may be either perennial or biennial, or even annual, 
depending upon the size of the corms, the depth at which they are situated in 
the ground, and to some extent perhaps also on the seasonal conditions. The 
smaller the corm, the deeper its level in the soil, and the more unfavourable the 
conditions for germination and growth, the longer will be the period between 
germination of the corm and flowering of the resultant individual. Thus the 
eormils doubtless give rise to perennial or biennial plants, while those arising 
from medium sized and larger corms are probably most often biennial or annual 
in habit. 

Apart from their size, the corms and eormils are essentially similar structures. 
Each consists of a roughly globular axis or stem enclosed within one or two 
thicknesses of scale leaves, of which the outermost are very tough and serve as a 
hard protective covering, while the innermost contain starchy reserves and appear 
white in colour. The scale leaves are thickened towards the tip of the coim 
where they taper to a point, so that, viewed externally, the corm appears pointed. 
The axis or stem is composed of cells filled with reserve materials, and bears at 
its tip a small terminal bud, appearing as a minute greenish-yellow point, and 
consisting of a rudimentary stem surrounded by the primordia of leaves. The 
plant which subsequently develops is formed' from this bud which grows at the 
expense of the reserves present in the main body of the corm. A second, more 
rudimentary bud is placed a short distance away (about 5 mm.) from the terminal 
bud, and appears as a small greenish-yellow spot. The function of this second 
bud is not clear, but it probably develops into a plant if the terminal one is 
injured. Thus the corm consists, in the first instance, of two internodes of swollen 
stem tissue enclosed within scale leaves. 

When germination begins the substance of the corm, which is at first hard, 
becomes softer, and, if abundant moisture is present, it gradually assumes a more 
translucent appearance due to conversion of the staichy material into a colloidal 
or more soluble form. Meanwhile the terminal bud begins to grow and rootlets 
appear from near the base of the bud leaves. During the first year, and perhaps 
for a number of successive years, growth consists in the development, from below 
upwards, of a succession of leaves, the lowermost and outermost of which early 
become withered and frayed, forming memlu'anous protective sheaths at the base 
of the single, much longer, green leaf, which appears above ground and constitutes 
the entire aerial growth during the first and subsequent preflowering seasons. 
Among a clump of Cape Tulips it is always possible to find growing amongst 
older flowering individuals a certain number of plants consisting each of a single 
very long linear grass-like leaf connected below ground with a corm, with the 
remains of the corm of the previous year attached to its base below the level of 
insertion of the slender rootlets. These young Tulips are liable to be confused 
with another South African plant of similar habit, namely, Moraea xerospatha, 
distinguishable from Homeria by its pale heliotrope flowers. 

As the season advances a new corm is formed by enlargement of the intemode 
immediately above the insertion of the single green leaf, the base of this leaf 
beconnng expanded and fibrous to form the protective covering or tunic for the 
developing conn. Thus, during the preflowering seasons, new corms are formed 
by the successive enlargement of the intemodes, from below upwards, of the 
original terminal bud, the apex of which remains dormant until the plant is ready 
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to produce flowers. Such corms, one of which is formed each year, tend to become 
progressively larger and more deeply situated in the soil, especially in the case 
of plants originally developed from cormils. This brings about an apparent 
upward displacement of the tunics of the previous year cornis. 

The development of a flowering stem depends uptm the growth upwards of the 
axis of the original bud and the lengthening of the internodes between its successive 
leaves. This is accompanied, in Homeria minicUa, by the formation of axillary 
corms and cormils at each node. If a section be cut longitudinally through an 
entire plant in the plane which includes both leaves and stem, tlie latter will be 
seen to be continuous at the base with the shrunken remains of the previous year’s 
corm, the persistent tunic of which remains as a protective covering, and may 
itself be surrounded in turn by the remains of previous tunics; there may, in 
fact, be a number of eoneentrically arranged tunics with numerous cormils between 
them, and representing the bases of former leaves of the existing plant, and 



Fig. 2.—^Two-leav«d Tulip. 1. Base of young plants growing at slta of plant of prevlons 
year. Kotei stout contmiGtlle roots, wnich draw down tbe eonus to deeper levels in 
soil. 2L Tlie eame separated out. Note upward dlsplaoemeiiit of com scales. 

outside these there may also be the semi-decayed remains of tunics belonging to 
the parent plant from which was derived the original corm that gave rise to 
the individual under examination. 

The two lowermost nodes of the stem, situated below the ground and immediately 
above the level of the old corm, bear conn scales or leaves in whose axils are 
developed lateral corms and cormils. These axillary structures are formed, in 
H, miniata, as parts of a branching system. There is a single large corm which 
is sessile in the axil and represents the terminal part of the axillary branch, and 
below this arises a dense cluster of cormils of various sizes connected by stalks 
of varying lengths to a short branching axis. The two oppositely placed systems 
of corms and cormils are equally developed and cause two pronounced bulgings, 
one on either side of the base of the stem. They are enclosed by the subtending 
corm scales which extend upwards, above the ground level, as protective sheaths to 
the lower part of the stem. 
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The intemodes above the insertion of these subtending scales are greatly 
elongated, the next nodes being all above the ground. The lowest two nodes above 
ground level give attachment to the produced leaves which may be from 14ft. to 
2ft. in length. These leaves are V-shaped in cross-section at the base, and are 
termed equitant (literally ‘‘astride’’), the stem being clasped by the two arms 
of the V. The nodes at which these leaves arise are swollen due to the presence 
of cormils in their axils. In addition to the two long leaves there is usually 
a third, much shorter, leaf, similar in structure to the first two. 

The remainder ('f the stem consists of the branched inflorescence. The branching 
occurs in a curiously zigzag manner. Each node is protected by a short leaf, or 
bract, in whose axil arises a number of minor inflorescences on peduncles of 
varying lengths in addition to occasional branches similar to the first. Each minor 
infiorescence consists of a small cluster of flowers enclosed within spathe leaves 
from which they emerge and open .successively. The flowers open widely in 
sunlight, but tend to remain closed in shade or during dull weather. The perianth 
of the flower is extremely delicate and withers early, becoming twisted around the 
stamens and style surmounting the ovary, which enlarges somewhat to form a 
club-shaped fruit or capsule. 

When the flowering stem dies down, the corms and cormils formed in the axils 
of leaves and corm scales lose all connection with the plant and remain dormant 
in the ground until the following year when each one is ready to produce a new 
individual. This means that a cluster of new plants will api^ear at the site 
previously o(?cupied by the parent. Several hundred! cormils irmy be formed by 
a single individual. By repeating the same method of cormil formation dense 
patches of the Tulip are produced, and, if one of these i)atches i« uprooted, many 
hundreds of corms and cormils will be found clustered together in a dense, almost 
spherical clump (See Figure 3). 

The enlargement of a clump and the .separation of its constituent individuals 
are assisted by the descent of the corms into the ground. During germination one 
of the roots becomes thickened and contractile, drawing down the corm, away 
from the old tunic and subtending scale, into a deeper part of the soil. Thus 
Cape Tulip, like the Soursob {Omlis cernua) possesses contractile roots, but the 
mechanism of contraction is, in this ciise, quite difl'erent from that seen in Occalis. 

Life Illsiory of One-leaved Tulip .—^In Homeria, collina the general course of 
the life history is similar to wha,t obtains in the case of H. miniaia, hut the end 
ivsuUs are somewhat difl'erent, owing, chiefly, to the smaller number of corms 
produced per plant. As before, the individuals doubtless comprise perennial, 
biennial, and annual forms. A longitudinal section tlirough the base of a flowering 
plant shows that the lateral corms arise singly in the axils of the corm scales, 
and that, of the two formed at the base of the stem, one is considerably larger 
than the otlier, so that one side only of the base of the plant shows a conspicuous 
bulging, the other side appearing somevrhat flattened due to contact with another 
corm belonging to a sister plant, and representing the smaller of two sister corms 
belonging to the earlier generation, the larger one liaving given rise to the plant 
under consideration. In other words, of the two axillary conns present at the 
base of this plant (see figure G of coloured plate) the larger one will grow, 
during the next season, into a flowering plant similar to the one figured, whereas 
the smaller one will produce an individual which will not flower until the following 
year. Thus the absence of cormils, and the unequal development of corms at the 
base are the main differences between the two Tulips as regards vegetative 
multiplication. Another point of difference is seen in the tunics which, in H 
collina, are thicker and browner in colour than those of H. miniata. 
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Begin with... 
a Perfect Seed Bed 


You leave nothing to chance ii you use these tried and 
trusty implements in the preparation of your seed bed. 
For a great number of years they hove been renowned 
for good work wherever grain is grown. 
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OF AcmiiomiTOa B. 

When the returns from the whole seventeen centres were averaged the 
following results were secured:— 

No manure—ISbush. 591bs. of wheat per acre. 

Icwt. of carbonate of linn^e—ISbush. 331bs. of wheat per acre 
Icwt. of superphosphate—23bush. 281bs. of wheat per acre. 

Icwt. of superphosphate, Icwt. carbonate of lime—22bush. 251bs. of 
wheat per acre. 

NO ADVANTAGE GAINED FROM CARBONATE OF LIME. 

From these figures it will be seen that the returns from the “no 
manure*^ and *^lewt. of carbonate of lime” plots were practically equal, 
indicating that no advantage was gained by the use of the latter. 

A similar condition of affairs exists when the yield from the super¬ 
phosphate plots is compared with that from the area receiving both super¬ 
phosphate and carbonate of lime. 

On the other hand, if the return from plots receiving Icwt. of superphos¬ 
phate is comjipared with that from those receiving an equal weight of 
carbonate of lime, it will be noted that there is a very marked advantage 
in favour of the former; in fact, practically 4ibush. of wheat to the acre. 

Reviewing the results, therefore, an application of lime has not brought 
about an increase in yield over and above that from the “no manure” 
plot. Further, a combined dressing of superphosphate and lime has not 
given a greater quantity of wheat than the plot receiving superphosphate 
only. Consequently, no recommendation in favour of this material is 
possible. 

It is true that the foregoing returns are the result of a single season’s 
work, but it is most unlikely that weather conditions would affect the 
comparative yields to any extent. It is considered that, within limits, no 
matter what type of season was experienced, the influence would be the 
same on both the limed and unlimed plots. Consequently, as the experi¬ 
ment was fully replicated and conducted under a variety of soil condi¬ 
tions, it may be accepted that the results obtained are conclusive so far 
as the fertilising effect of carbonate of lime applied to wheat crops in this 
State is concerned. 

It is, therefore, definitely stated that carbonate of lime must, on the 
average, cause distinct financial loss if used as a manure for cereal crops. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that lime occupied a 
definite place in improving the physical properties of soils. However, 
generally speaking, the wheat-growing lands of South Australia are well 
supplied with this material. As a rule, the greatest loss of lime occurs 
where there is high annual rainfall and free drainage, with the result 
that, except for a relatively small area of red boggy land in the Lower 
North, the greatest need for lime in this State occurs in the sour soils 
of the Adelaide Hills and South-East. In such circumstances, dressings 
of at least half and preferably 1 ton to the acre are necessary, and these 
should be added to the land about once in every ten years. 

For suburban gardeners, who are troubled by the heavy nature of the 
land with which they have to deal, an application of about lib. of lime 
to the square yard is recommended. 

In this connection, as ground shell consists of hard water-worn frag¬ 
ments of calcium carbonate, which are not readily dissolved by soil 
moisture, other forms of agricultural lime of a more soluble nature are to 
be preferred. 

In conclusion, therefore, whilst lime has a certain value for improving 
soil conditions, the experimtents show that it is not required as a fertiliser 
for cereal crops in South Australia. 

In the following table the experiments from which the res^ilts quoted 
were Stained are diown. 



No Manure. , Icwt. Carb. Lime, i Icwt. Super. Icwt. Super., 

i Icwt. Carb. lime. 
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ETBB’S FaSHmSULA (CENTRAL), 18th October, 1985. 


SOME ASPECTS IN THE BULS HANDliENO OF WHEAT. 


[C. Johns, Wudinna.] 

In this paper it is intended to state briefly the more familiar advantages of Bulk 
Handling. They are as follows:— 

1. The saving in cost of bags variously estimated at from 4 to 10 per cent, of 
present purchases, and the bags should last four seasons. There is considerable 
difference of opinkm regarding this item, as must necessarily be the cose when different 
methods of harvesting, cartage, distance, &c., are taken into consideration. 

2. The wheat would be handled more quickly and cheaply. 

3. Railway trucks would be handled more economically, less delay occurring in 
loading and emptying. 

4. l^osses which now occur in storage under the bag system, due to weevil, mice and 
climate, would be prevented. 

Its Advantaoes* 

There are other advantages worth discussing more fully. For instance, it should 
be possible for the farmer to obtain a better price for his wheat by the adoption of 
grading, which would be possible with Bulk Handling. The f.a.q. system is not satis¬ 
factory, nevertheles it is the only system open to farmers so long as wheat is handled 
in bags. The f.a.q. system never gives the farmer the benefit of the doubt; the standard 
is always set low enough to be safe. It is distrusted by farmers. If a farmer's 
grain is below standard he may pass it through as f.a.q. because the merchant is also 
receiving wheat above the ruling standard. The farmer selling the better product 
gets no more, in fact, he is penalised for growing the best. During the 1933'34 harvest, 
wheat in many parte of Eyre’s Peninsula was light. All buyers decided only to receive 
wheat on a SSlbs. basis, which resulted in every farmer in the distriot affected being 
docked 2d. a bushel, irrespective of the bOlbs. standard. As probably 50 per cent, of 
the wheat was up to standard, this was a glaring injustice, which was shared not only 
by the farmers, but by many agents. When the f.a.q. is set lower than it should be 
(and this is easily possible) it is also lower in England and there is resultant loss 
to the farmer and incidentally to the Htate. In England buyers are known to take 
little notice of the f.a.q. set by the different States in the way of differentiating 
between them, and invariably buy on the basis of the lowest f.a.q. Therefore, one 
State may be penalised for the misfortune of another. 

There is no induemnent whatever to grow a good sample and clean it as it should 
be cleaned. With Bulk Handling, many farmers would not recognise their own wheat 
as it poured out of the bags into the elevator, yet such an experience is neoessaiy to 
many. The farmer cannot altogether be blamed for the chaff and dirt in the wheat 
ns he knows he gets no more for clea^i'n g it properly. How many farmers are satisfied 
with the merchants so-called ^^Free Storage’ll There is no such thing as free storage; 
expenses incurred in storage are met by the farmer ultimately. The Verco Bros, case, 
fought out in the law oofurts, showed that once the wheat goes over the scales it is 
virtually sold. Free wheat in New South Wales—where Bulk Handling has been 
adopted—^fetches 3id. per bushel more than similar wheat in South Australia. Much 
of this extra Bid. is attributable to the wheat being “free.” A publicly owned Bulk 
Handling plant would ring the death knell of the famous honourable understanding.” 

Consider the weiring of the bags; how many split pounds are received on a load 
of wheat! A weighbridge would not only be fairer, but quicker. Another point in 
favour of Bulk Handling is that appreciation in the weght of wheat—known to occur 
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during storage—ooold, in a publicly owned plant, be put to offset construction costs. 
The fanner also rightly objects to maintaining so many country agencies, which are 
doubtless a charge against his wheat. The farmer is bound to store his wheat at 
some seasons, and so is relying on the mercy of the merchants. With a bulk storage 
unit at the siding •or at a reasonable distance, independently operated, he would 
receive a certiiicate of weight, which could be made negotiable and so- he could sell 
at will with unlimited competition from buyers in the city and elsewhere; he could 
also take advantage of millers^ offers. 

And Disadvantages. 

First, there would be the expense to the farmer of converting his wagon or truck 
should he so decide. Bail trucks and ships would need alteration. This alteration 
regarding ships is now a somewhat out-of-date argument, as shippers prefer Bulk 
Handling, and in New South Wales bulk wheat costs 2s. 6d. per ton less for freight 
than bagged wheat, and shippers have stated that they will make a reduction of 5s. 
per ton when all Australian wheat is handled in bulk. The two most weighty arguments 
against Bulk Handling is first the displacement of labour. Machine handling of products 
—^perhaps the greatest cause of unemployment to-day—seems inevitable, yet it must 
not be forgotten that the large amount of money now going to Indiia for cornsacks 
would, if saved by the farmer, be spent on his farm, and thus give more employment. 

The second sound argument is that South Australia is geographically unsuiled to 
Buly Handling, having nine deep seaports and some .'IS to 40 small ports. Besides 
the above, there is the hostility o-f the merchants who, under the present system, can 
easily obtain a monopoly of the supplies and so manipulate prices. The same thing 
would also happen with Bulk Handling were all buyers allowed to construct and own 
their own Bulk Handling plants at stations and sidings. In Canada and America, 
where this was allowed, it resulted in much confusion and necessitated considerable 
legislation to protect the fiirmer. However, this is not likely to be allowed here, 
because of Btate-owned railways and harbours. In New South Wales the Bulk Handling 
plant was installed by the Government at very great expense and came in for much 
criticism when constructed, yet, in spite of the handicap of high capital costs, farmers 
benefit to the extent of 2|d. a bushel. A charge of 2d. a bushel is made for the 
handling, which includes interest on the cost of installation. 

The Western Australian Scheme- 

In Western Australia a scheme of Bulk Handling of wheat is operated by a limited 
company. The Co-operative Bulk Handling Co., Ltd. This concern operates at 53 
sidings and took over the sites, sheds, plant, &c., of Westralian Farmers Ltd. and the 
Wheat Pool of that State. Bulk Handling Ltd. is run by those two concerns and two 
others. They enjoy something in the nature of a monopoly, and for this reason had 
to fight hard to obtain the necessary concessions from Western Australian railways. 
The agreement entered into between Bulk Handling Ltd. and the growers who use their 
facilities is as follows: The company is to make a reasonable charge for handling and 
will arrange with growers to advance to the (Company amounts per bushel called ^Holle’’ 
to be used by the company to recoup them for original <mtlay and the repayment of 
purchasoHmoney, advances and interest. The farmers eventually shall become the sole 
owners. They will pay a toll of f d. per bushel on wheat delivered until such time as 
the costs are paid. The whole capital cost of the system was less than £150,000. 
Handling coats amount to IH- per bushel, and the net saving to the grower is 
per bushel compared with 2|d. in New South Wales. A Boyal Commission, inquiring 
into Bulk Handling in Western Australia, in its report recommended that Bulk Handling 
Ltd. be allowed to complete its proposal for a State-wide seiheme and the provlsiim 
of up-to-date orthodox concrete terminal silos at Fremantle and Qeraldton, eontroUad 
by the Harbours Trust and railways respectively. The Coqimiasion also eonsidered 
that legislation should be enacted for the protection of those vitally interested in 
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Bulk Handling, which auggests that the farmer under the scheme now operating is 
not sufficiently protected against losses which might occur. Both of these two methods 
—that of New South Wales (State-owned) and that of Western Australia (co-opera¬ 
tively-owned)—^have much to recommend them. The State-owned does not necessitate 
the farmers having to raise the large sum of money required to commence operations, 
and they should have a means of appeal against hardships, losses and any other 
injustices which might occur in starting operations. Such an appeal would perhaps 
not be available if the concern was owned privately. 

The latest inquiry into Bulk Handling in South Australia was that of the Public 
Works Standing Committee, who issued its drst report in 1933. Evidence taken in 
New South Wales and Western Australia strongly favoured Bulk Handling. The 
scheme advocated by the above Committee was that an experimental unorthodox ayatem 
be started at Wallaroo with a later extension to Port Adelaide. A cost of 3d. per 
bushel on export wheat and 2id. on local consumption wheat was stated to be neceaaaiy 
to meet handling costs; the farmers using Wallaroo and Port Adelaide facilities 
wore expected to benefit to the extent of £146,000, and the Oovemment would profit 
to the extent of £17,600 in a normal season. The Public Works Committee suggests 
that tho scheme be controlled by a Board of Management of one representative each 
of the following:—Government, Harbors, railways, merchants and farmers. 

Those three schemes are much in the limelight at present, and it is likely that at 
last something ma.y be accomplished. If all farmers seriously consider the possibilities 
of Bulk Handling they will come to the conclusiontliat it is a means of substantially 
reducing costs of production and an ('Conomy which cannot much longer be denied. 
A few pence gained per bushel on our wheat means, nnrt only a great saving to the 
farm(*r, but to the State also. Can we afford to overlook up-to-date methods when 
economy in every direction is so urgent and competition s() keen! 


MANAGEMENT OP THE PABM PEOCK* 

[Max O’Brdsn, Kyancutta.] 

Owing to the high cost of production and the low pjice obtained for wheat during 
the last few years, many liard working men have left their holdings in tho Malice areas. 
This aetioji is very detiimontal to South Australia, for it not only means that there 
is another man joining the ranks of the unemployed, but in most eases it means that 
there is another partly developed farm going out of production. Though it inu\ be 
said that the State is producing more wheat at the present time than can be sold at 
a prcyfitable price, the fact remains that by such lauds going out of production a 
further burden is placed upon the man who is still willing to carry on aud try to pa\ 
his way under present conditions. 

Therefore, an effort must be made to suggest some way to enable every malice 
farmer to obtain a living from his holding, and there is no better way at present than 
by turning his attentimi to sidelines. Owing to distance from markets it is impossible 
to make more than a small profit from pigs, butter or eggs. These lines, of course, 
will bring in a few shillings per week to the average farmer, which in these days iv 
a great help, but they will not help him to pay rates, taxes and working expenses on 
his farm. To meet these commitments there is no better way than the raising of stock 
and the production of wool. 

Shekp ani> Wool, 

It is not meant that the farmer should give up wheat growing and depend on sheej» 
for a living, but that he should combine the two and get the maximum return from 
his holding. 

The first point to consider is whether the farmer is to produce export lambs or roly 
entirely upon wool for his returns. 
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If for wool alono, a good type of plain-bodied Merino ewe should be aeleeted and 
mated with a robust, large-framed Merino ram. The selection of the ram is all 
important. He must be free, so far as possible, from wrinkles^ and show masculine 
quality with a good, dense fleece of strong wool. A broad forehead with horns set 
well apart is another essential feature. Much useful information can be obtained by 
members attending agricultural shows and getting the judges to outline the good and 
bad points of the exhibits after the awards have been made. Should the farmer 
consider the production of lambs for export, he would be wise to obtain big, roomy 
Merino cAves, which have been previously mated with Merino rams, and cross them 
with an English ram—one of the Hritish breeds suitabh' to his district. 1 would 
suggest the Dorset Horn ram as a sire for mating with Merino ewes, the result being 
a well-formed, quick-maturing lamb. The Merino ewe gives a greater return from 
wool than any crossbred ewe, although the crossbred ewe produces a slightly better 
lamb for export than the Merino, chiefly because she is a better mother. If using a 
Dorset Horn ram, be careful to select ewos which have had a lamb, as many young 
ewes are lost through being mated with these rams. 

The next item to decide is the number of sheep that can be carried safely. Do not 
risk overstocking, as this may ultimately defeat the original purpose. It is not only 
the number of sheep lost through overstocking that counts, but the number of lambs 
as well. Again, overstocking is likely to cause drift, which causes sand and dust in 
the wool, thereby reducing its value. A sheep in poor condition will not give the same 
return as one which has been in good order the whole of the year. 

In order to avoid the possibility of losing sheep and at the same time obtain the 
maximum return by carrying as many sheej) as possible, provide a reserve by planting 
cereals for feed, the planting of suitable grasses such as Wimmera Byo Grass and 
Lucerne, or by top dressing present pastures. 

Sheep are also a great asset in keeping fallows free from weeds and roturning a 
big percentage of manure to the ground, but they should not be used excessively as 
scavengers as it is most detrimental to the wool. 

SHOULD THE SYSTEM OF FARMING, AS PRACTISED IN THIS DISTRICT, 

BE REVISED? 

[E. 11. Edmonds, Pygcry.j 

The eiiltivalion of the soil for the i»voduction of foot! supplies for mankind, can be 
Ir.iced back to the dawn of liistory. Bounteous Nature supplied the Avants of j)riniitive 
mtin, in the form of seeds, roots, herbs, &c,, but it is believed that even in those distant 
ages the discovery Avas made that cultivation and tillage of the soil improved both tho 
quantity and quality of its products. 

The early Egyptians .are credited! with having introduced agriculture on a large scale. 
Even before foreign conquerors had entered that land, methods of agriculture had been 
tvolved to suit tho peculiar conditions of the Nile Valley, and so it has continued, e^r 
changing conditions have called for altered and advancing ideas. 

As man set out on his mission to replenish the earth and subdue it” the changing 
of economic conditions, again gave rise to an alteration in agricultural practices. He 
became, not only a grower of his ovjm requirements, but also the requirements of those 
engaged in other pursuits, and systems of barter and exchange were introduced. 

The discoverers of Australia, indeed, even our pioneering forefathers, found a 
primitive man inhabiting this vast Continent, who depended entirely upon Nature to 
supply his daily bread and means of subsistence, but the white settle' needs were 
greater, and in consequence, old world methods were introduced for assisting Nature to 
supply the demand. It was not long before the newcomers! discovered that this country 
presented agricultural problems peculiar to itself and with whi(*h they were unfamiliar, 
but as development extended such problems were met and dealt with. 
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With a steady increase in the country’s population, agricultural and pastoral activitieB 
were extended further out beyond the main centres of settlement, and as such extension 
took place, so the problems incidental to clianging climatic and soil conditions increased. 
It was soon realised that rainfall became less as advance was made inland away from 
the coastal areas. This was met by the introduction of a system of fallowing, and by 
keeping the surface soils loose and friable, thus aiding the conservation of moisture 
taken into the ground during the fallow period and having it available for the subsequent 
sown crop. It was found also that diseasie attacked the cro])S, especially wheat, but 
certain varieties were discovered and established that wore resistant or immune to such 
diseases. Further, varieties of cereals were introduced having a shorter growing period 
and which more quickly reached maturity. Later on it was found that the scrub or 
malice lands were capable of being converted into good farming ar^as, and implements 
were devised and invented for dealing with this particular class of country, and thus 
development went on until the present time. 

Throughout the years covering the history of agricultural development, problems have 
arisen that must be solved, and difficulties crop up which must be overcome, and it is 
safe to say that history will go on in repetition of this state of affairs, and it is our 
job as men engaged in the business to play our part in meeting the position as we 
find it. 

The Settlement of the DistricTw 

In common with all mallee areas the first job was to clear the scrub. Sheep and other 
stock had to be carried, both as a source of revenue and for assisting in building up the 
fertility of the soil. Fencing, water supj^lies, and the many other improvements and 
facilities had to be provided, and as these were established, farmers settled down to a 
more or less orthodox system of agriculture, in which bare fallowing—and at least some 
introduction of rotation of cropping—played an important part. However, it must be 
admitted that the continued recur renege of problems is just as much in evidence to-day 
as in the past, and it is this fact that gives rise to a consideration of the matter as 
outlined in the title of this paper. 

It is quite safe to say that the ultimate aim of farming methods is to procure a 
maximum return for a minimum outlay. Farming is a business, and because certain 
practices have been followed over long periods of years, and have become to be recog¬ 
nised as soiriething in the nature of a standard, there is no reason why some departure 
from established usages and customs should not be attempted, if such change is con¬ 
sidered advisable to meet altered conditions. 

As followers of agricultural pursuits, residents of this district havje suffered—^in 
common with those engaged in the industry elsewhere—on account of the unsatisfactory 
economic conditions that have prevailed for a number of years. In addition, farmers in 
this part of the State have to contend with a comparatively low rainfall and land of 
light texture. 

The orthodox system of recognised good farming methods includes a rotation of bare 
fallowing, but farmers in this district must very seriously consider whether this practice 
can be longer followed, and whether some other method will be necessary, giving a 
better economic result. 

Fallowing. 

Its Advantages. 

1. The advantages of bare fallowing. 

2. The disadvantages of same. 

3. A suggested alternative and its relation to 1 and 2. 

The term or word ‘‘fallow'' means “untilled" or “ploughed and left unsown." 
This practice was carried out long before this Continent was discovered or at least 
inhabited by white people^ but it appears that this method was used by the ancient 
farmer as a means of resting his land and allowing it to recuperate by the absorption 
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of fresh supplies of plant food gathered from the air and rendered available through 
chemical action, following the entry of light and aeration of the frequently worked 
upper layers of the soil. 

The Australian fanner of to-day recognises the beneficial results following the practice 
of bare fallowing, but undoubtedly it is the claim for a better conservation of moisture 
that provides the greatest incentive for its general practice, particularly in areas of 
lower rainfall. 

From a purely district standpoint, it can be added as advantages of bare fallowing, 
that the heavier work of ploughing and picking off stumps and stones is more con¬ 
veniently done during the fallowing season. The land is then in a well worked state and 
can bo seeded in less time and fuller advantage can be taken of favourable seasonal 
conditions. Weed growth—^if kept under control on the fallows during spring and 
summer—^is more easily dealt with and cleaner crops are the result. Bare fallow is also 
an undoubted preventive. Takeall and ^'Haydie,’* due principally to the fact that all 
growth of grasses, &c., that are susceptible to attack are eradicated. 

Crops cleaner and truer to type can be grown on fallowed land owing to the absence 
of self-sown growth, and iu many other directions this old established practice has other 
advantages that are known and appreciated by farmers generally. 

The Disadvantages. 

The first, and by far the greatest of these, is the tendency of the light-tieiKtured soils— 
such as are found in this district—^to blow and drift. 

After 20 years residence in the district it must be admitted that as the scrub is cleared 
out the natural wind-break is removed, and in consequence strong winds have full play 
over the cultivated araas, with the result that the loose surface soils are blown away 
together with vegetable matter and humus that have taken years to put there. Every 
farmer in this district has liad the experience of going on to a paddock of bare fallow 
at seeding time and finding acres of it hard and bare and the loose top soils piled up 
along the fences, or on adjacent roadsides. 

Some farmers contend that the drifting of the sandridges out to the intervening fiats 
tends to improve the quality of the latter, and the writer has to admit at one time 
subscribing to this opinion, but this has disadvantages, inasmuch as the ridges bt^come 
blown out into uneven holes and hillocks, right down to the underlying clay and lime¬ 
stone, and thus become of poor quality from a cereal growing point of view; much of 
the land hereabouts consists of *^sand ridgesas distinct from ''sand hills,” and by 
the provision of humus from animal droppings and the growth of suitable clovers, &c,; 
these can and are being built up into quite good soils. It seems to be definitely 
uneconomic to make it possible for this to be blown away in the matter of a few days 
of rough windy weather. 

A farther disadvantage is the loss of feed from the area fallowed for at least half 
the year. Where sheep are kept these are run on the area for the purpose of keeping 
down any weed growth that appears, and the travelling of such stock over the ploughed 
ground acts as a cultivation and tends to keep the surface soils loose and friable. Farm 
wool is notoriously dirty for this very reason, and therefore sheep running on fallows 
never produce a clean fleece. A difference of at least 2d. per pound will rMult between 
dirty and clean wool of the some relative quality, and in the average farm flock this 
may mean anything up to, say, per annum that will need to be offset by an 
increased yield of the resulting crop grown on fallowied land. 

Having briefly examined the pros and cons of our present system, let us pass on to a 
consideration of the possibilities of achieving our object of procuring a mairimnm retorn 
for a minimum outlay, by some other methods more suitable to our time and needs and 
the physical peculiarities of this class of country. 
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The Alternative. 

Sheep and Wool. 

Niiiaty-iiine per cent, of farmers will declare that to produce a satisfactoiy return 
from wheat| crops must be sown on fallow, and there is ample evidence available to 
support this contention, but the point for consideration is, can similar objects be 
obtained by other means, without the disadvantages that have been enumerated I By 
similar results. Is meant the ultimate monetary return from the farmer's outlay in 
capital, time, and labour. 

In recent years farmers to some extent have ceased to ''place all their eggs in one 
basket" by depending entirely on wheat growing. The keeping of sheep for wool, the 
raising of lambs for export, production of pigs, and in some cases dairying, have given 
more or loss revenue from sidelines, but we can, with advantage, increase the number of 
stock and give attention to tlio growing of other cereals, and make them a source of 
revenue production to an extent that will leave us free to regard the matter of wheat 
growing of lesser importance than it is to-day. 

Despite the soujewhat chaotic economic conditions prevailing in the world and their 
induence on the question of the disi)oaal of primary products, it appears that wool is 
a commodity that at all times commands a fair average price. Australia is one of the 
greatest producers, and further, produces a class of wool required for almost universal 
needs. 

Water and Fodder Supplies- 

The first requirements for a flock of sheep are an abundance of water and feed. In 
this district, the former is provided by the Tod Kivcr scheme, and as there does not 
apiiear any likelihood of the mains being extended to an extent threatening the present 
supply, this cjm be taken tis being assured. 

The question of food, however, is of real importance and requires careful planning 
and forethought. Two hundred sheep in good condition with an abundance of feed are 
of more value than 400 half starved, bony wrecks, so that if fl4)cks are to be increased 
steps must bo taken to provide adequate food supplies, not only for immediate use, but 
against those loan periods that experience has taught us periodically occur. The natural 
grasses and weed growths that follow cropping will not do this, and the conservation of 
fodder crops for this purpose becomes necessary. 

Having regard first to the somewhat doubtful rainfall, and second, to the growing of 
that class of crop that is going to assist in building up the soil fertility, oats are i>ljAced 
first as being most suifablo. In an average year oats will stand grjizing for a while 
during the growing period, can later be reaped for grain and stored as a reserve to bo 
hand-fed during autumn and early winter, eliotild natural paddock feed be scarce at the 
seasons mentioned. Provided some care is taken at harvest time and the oat heaps are 
made long and narrow and well coveired with straw, there is no need for these to be 
winnowed. In due time, the heaps can be fed to sheep as required, chfifT and all, in 
feeders or distributed in the paddoojts on the ground. By this means, the cost of 
cleaning and bags can be saved, and the loss owing to the ravages of mice—which 
usually takes place where oats are stacked in bags—^is eliminated. 

Barley grows well in these districts, in an average season, and whilst the writer lias 
no personal knowledge of its use as a sheep feed when fed as grain, it provides a good 
early green fodder crop and the corn is good food for pigs. In addition, tlio malting 
varieties should be grown for sale, tfiking the place of wheat and worked in a system 
of crop rotation. 

There is no reason why profitable crops of this cereal should not be grown here, at 
least in seasons of average rainfall. 

South Australian malting barley has a good reputation, not only in the home market 
but abroad, and much of this State's output is produced on Yorke Peninsula and 
from country very similar to this district. 
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Pigs and Cows. 

The breeding of pige for supplying the export and home markets also presents a 
source of revenue* Fodders and corn can be grown that, marketed through livestock, 
will give a better return per acre from tlie area utilised, than will be yielded by the 
average wheat crop at present prices. 

For those conveniently situated to a siding, the return from cows can be made quite 
satisfactory, but hero again ample provision must be made for fodder supplies. Dairy 
cows require good succulent food, and whilst this is available during winter and spring 
by natural grasses or planted crops, it is best provided during summer in the form of 
ensilage. The writer has no personal experience of the preparation or use of this class 
of fodder, but from inforuiution available, and the fact that those people engaged in 
the industry conserve supplies and grow crops especially for this purpose, its beneficial 
results are undoubtedly established. 

There is now upon the market a grade of artificial fertiliser for which the makers 
claim special adviintnges where it is used in the production of crops off stubble and 
grass lauds. This appears to bo one of those instances of which mention was made 
earlier where steps are being taken to meet altered conditions, and this should be given 
a friul as a means of working a rotation of crox)ping combined with other farming 
activities, that will permit of the cliinination of bare fallowing, but still achieve the 
same or even better economical result. 

The application of heavier dressings of superphosphate and the application of other 
forms of nrtitficitil manure tends to the establislimcnt of other and better classes of 
fodder crops and grasses, such as clovers, and these in turn incieaso the carrying 
capacity of the land and at the same time enrich the soil. 

As a suggested rotation, cutting out bare fallowing, it should bo possible to work the 
following, viz.:—^Wlioat, oats, barley, oats, grazing, wheat. As bailey and wheat are 
both subject to Takeall, it would appear to be advisable to break these two with a crop 
of oats, and by having oats following barley and then grazing, there would be little 
danger of barley appearing in the wheat crop to follow. 

Tho barley crops can either be malting or feerf lines. The .former should find a 
market at a satisfactory price, whilst tho latter can be fed to stock. Tho harvesting 
of Malting Barley requires more care and attention than is necessary for other 
cereals, but information on this point is readily available, and no doubt farmers could 
and would soon become conversant with tho points mentioned. 

To summarise:— 

Revise the*system of farming in this district by the elimination of “bare fallowing.'' 

Increase the carrying capacity of the land by:— 

(1) The planting and establishing of bettor classes of grasses and fodders. 

(2) Growing cereals for feeding to stock, particularly oats for sheep and barley 

for pigs. 

(S) Reduce tho area under wheat and increase the number of sheep and other 
liviestock carried on the farm. 

TREATMENT OP PA1.Z.OW. 

[O. J. Murphy, Warramboo.] 

Statistics show that the wheat yield in South Australia on fallowed land is considerably 
higher than the yield of non-fallowed land. It is to bei regretted that bo far as Eyre's 
Peninsula is concerned, a comparatively small percentage of the crop is sown on bare 
fallow. If the Byre's Peninsula farmer had sufficient confidence in the practice of 
fallow to give to it the same amount of earnest endeavour as he gives to seeding and 
harvesting operations, tho improvement in the general average wheat yield would 
be outstanding. 

The main objects of fallowing should be the conservation of moisture, the destruction 
of weeds and the formation of a solid seedbed. The seedbed in which the wheat plant 
thrives best is a well compacted soil overlaid by a shallow layer of fine loose soil. 
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In the upper part of Eyre's Peninsula, fanners have to deal with sandy and light 
loamy soils over porous limestone subsoils—^in which the malleo stumps have yet to be 
totally destroyed. Obviously the formation of a solid seedbed is a difficult problem. 
Moreover, it is necessary to contend ^vith weather conditions which are frequently very 
severe in spring. The failure to appreciate the importance and the difficulty in obtaining 
the kind of seedbed the wheat plant requires, is probably the chief reason why fallowing 
is not more widely practised, and also the reason why fallowing has so frequently led 
to disappointing results. The neglect of taking at least somt* measures to guard against 
adverse weather conditions in spring may also bo a contributing factor towards 
disappointing crop returns. 

Bain is an important agent in tlio forming of a comx>uct seedbed, and where the 
rainfall is light, fallowing should be done early—^immediately after seeding. A stroke 
cf the harrows soon after the first working of the soil is of great advantage, particularly 
if the soil is well grassed. This operation appears to be of more importance than, the 
cultivation of the land in spring. Spring months are often mark«»d by dust, periods 
of dry weather, high tcinp('ratures and hot winds; conditions which are not suitable in 
working up soils liable to dnft. Spring cultivation should bo done if possible when the 
surface of the soil is damp. 

The management of fallow in tlie late summer, and autumn and seeding periods 
often determines the success or failure of the crop, irrespective of the character of 
previous workings. Peep working of the fallow during tlieso latter periods should be 
avoided. Use harrows in. preference to the cultivator, and disc drill in preference to 
the combine wlierove]* soil conditions permit. Harrows will destroy 90 per cent, or 
more of the weeds if used immodijitely after germination, and if loose stumps, roots, 
and other obstacles are first removed, harrows with share points attached will ensure a 
first class job. A K'O per cent, job cannot bo (*xp('cted while there are stumps in the 
soil to lift the cultivating imydeinent when the wheels pass over them. The point to be 
emphasised, however, is that though shallow cultivation may not destroy so many weeds, 
the weeds not destroyed \vil] not affect adversely the crop yield to the same extent as 
deep cultivation, resulting in the loosening of the seedbed. In the writer’s exporienco, 
the use of a cultivator at seeding time to destroy Mustard pl*mtd resulted in a decrease 
of at least 30 xjer cent, in the wheat yield as against the use of drill and harrows on 
fallow in the same paddock. 

In regard to spring fallow, it is doubtful whether spring fallow pays und(ir local 
conditions. In years of low rainfall and scarcity of early winter feed, farmers are 
temxited to postpone fallowing operations until spring, when the feed will have roaohod 
its fullest growth. 

As tho use of rollers or cultipackors is impracticable on light, stumpy ground, it is 
impossible to obtain a good seedbed after turning in feed in spring. Bettor crop 
results will probably be obtained by burning off the grjiss in February and then 
cultivating the soil in preparation for seeding. A course of action likely to give good 
results is as followsBefore fallowing immediately after seeding---and if the soil is 
light—^use the rigid tine cultivator in preference to a disc or mouldboanl x^ougli, in 
order to leave rubbish on the surface. Complete the initial working by the end of 
July. Harrow the soil as it is ploughed. This will mean an average of one day’s 
harrowing per week. Use tho cultivator with wide shares, working at a shallow d«‘pth 
in spring, preferably when the surface is damp. In lato summer and autumn, have the 
harrows ready for use after rains which may germinate weeds. If conditions have been 
favourable for the early germination and destruction of weeds, use a drill and harrows 
in preference to a combine, and sow during May. If no early rain nnd germination of ^ 
weeds have taken place, sow in May just the same, and use the harrow^ three or four 
days after the first good rain has fallen. Crops sown on fallow during May in an 
average season will not be damaged by frost, and will also be sufficiently far advanced 
to withstand adverse weather conditions in spring. 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICTS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION 


HESULIS OF BUTTIUIFAT IESX8 FOB NOVSHBEB, 1986. 


Herd 

No. 

Avorago 
No. of 
Cows In 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows In 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
,Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
March 
to 

Nov. 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
March 
to 

Nov. 

9/A .. 



Lbs. 

Llw. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

30 

21*70 

13,641i 

464*72 

3,943*34 

695*94 

23*20 

200*82 

6*10 

9/C .. 

1« 

16 

11,400 

712*60 

4,002*18 

488*12 

80*51 

208*44 

4*28 

9/D . 

3260 

19*40 

! 12,405i 

380*54 

3,746*82 

661*87 

19*08 

205*80 

6*26 

9/B .. 

14*23 

9*10 

9,101 

630*56 

3,979*27 

466*70 

32*80 

198*44 

6*13 

9/F .. 

18 

14 

0,676 

637*60 

4,602*86 

487*86 

24*33 

200*81 

4*63 

9/0 .. 

81*60 

26*60 

26,235 

1 880*22 

4,807*26 

1,332*16 

42*16 

246*49 

5*08 

9/1 .. 

29 

29 

21,000 

' 744*83 

4,480*42 

986*18 

34*01 

193*24 

4*67 

9/J... 

11 

0*40 

8,812 

801 *09 

1 6,024*61 

876*31 

34*21 

212*63 

4*27 

9/L .. 

83 

28*37 

14,583 

430*28 

3,558*30 

589*82 ] 

17*88 

144*57 

4*oe 

9/0 .. 

29*43 

26-83 

22,417 

760*59 

1 4.689*35 

997*48 

83*86 

215*23 

4*46 

9/P .. 

45 

45 

25,005 

555*66 

4,321*79 

1,284*10 

28*64 

220*84 

5*14 

9/T .. 

20 

18*78 

16,236 

811*80 

4,174*78 j 

710*11 

85*61 

* 189*07 

4*37 

9/W . 

28 

15*10 

13,8844 

476*23 

6,060*31 

667*63 

20*27 

217*12 

4*26 

9/X . 

10*28 

9*90 

6,442 

629*71 

4,092*60 

342*09 

33*44 

207*92 

6*81 

9/Y .. 

10 

8*40 

7,086 

708*60 

4,650*93 

282*90 

28*29 

188*80 

3*99 

9/Z .. 

14 

11*83 

5,955 

425*36 

3,056*60 

338*82 

24*20 

156*48 

5*60 

9/Aa . 

IG-.W 

16*53 

10,663 

646*00 

4,466*85 

661*90 

33*00 

244*84 

6*27 

9/Bb . 

29*97 

28*98 

16,4371 

615*08 

8,429*60 

719*47 

24*01 

170*74 

4*60 

9/Cc . 

17 

16 

0,435 

555*00 

4,766*68 

614*10 

30*24 

253*70 

5*46 

9/e* , 

85*90 

35*37 

18,432 

513*42 

2,660*76 

903*59 

26*17 

131*07 

4*90 

9/Ff . 

4 

3*80 i 

1,707 

426*75 

2,261*55 

70*61 

17*66 

84*40 

4*14 

9/Dd 

17 

14*30 

7,953 

467*82 

2,416*82 

349*67 

20*67 

114*25 

4*40 

HoanB 

22*39 

10*29 1 

1,307*07 

583*88 

4,119*02 

621*20 

27*75 

196*79 

4*76 


^LAKESALBERT AND JERVOIS HERD TESTING 
P ASSOCIATION (formerly Lake Albert). 


KKSVLTS OF BOTTEBFAT TESTS FOB NOVEUBEB, 1936. 



Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 


MUk. 

1 


Butterfat. 


I 

Herd 

No. 

Per Herd 
during i 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

Nov. 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

Nov. 

Average 

Test. 

i 

1 

6/B .. 

18*70 

18*70 

Lbs. 1 
10,593 

Lbs. 

560*47 

Lbs. 

6,259*18 

Lbs. 

650*22 

Lbs. 1 
20*74 

Lbs. 

313*61 

% 

6*25 

6/C .. 1 

22*10 

21*10 

17,346 

784*88 

7,051*17 

855*68 

38*72 

310*67 

4*03 

6/Y .. 

14*73 

10*73 

10,874 1 

738*16 

4,721*74 

436*53 

29*68 

194*65 

4*00 

6/FF . 

27*63 

18*13 

19,649 

713*72 

7,041*00 

778*00 

28*26 

290*86 

8*96 

6/Kk 

16*37 

12*13 

8,784 

628*97 

6,676*46 

374*97 

22*68 

220*84 

4*16 

6/Ll . 

24*83 

15*70 

13,6491 

550*46 

6,368*29 

460*22 

18*80 

191*79 

3*38 

6/00 . 

20*83 

18*70 

19,844 

952*66 

7,714*04 

798*70 

38*34 

823*96 

4*02 

6/8s . 

17 

13*67 

16,391} 

964*20 

9,222*46 

669*24 

83*48 

348*93 

3*47 

6/Tt . 

80*27 

25*43 

23,220} 

767*11 

7,829*37 

974*14 

.33*18 

327*60 

4*19 

6/VV . 

81*60 

27*60 

27,645 

877*61 

8,620*96 

1,223*30 

38*83 

396*30 

4*42 

6/Xx. 

26*93 

20*10 

18,806 

700*67 

7,366*48 

764*28 

28*01 

1 297*02 

4*00 

6/Cco 

24 

12 

8,836 

868*12 

4.831*83 

370*01 

15*46 

208*28 

6*44 

6/DUD 

24*03 

18*57 

19,6114 

810*48 

6,327*66 

794*03 

32*06 

! 268*30 

4*03 

6/JJJ 

24 

18*73 

16,111} 

626*91 

7,560*62 

727*44 

30*17 

859*77 

1 4*81 

6/Mmm 

9*87 

8*87 

6,119 

610*96 

8,022*35 

267*11 

27*06 

362*41 

1 4*86 

6/Nnn 

36 97 

80*07 

28.838 

1 779,91 

6,972*73 

1,194*11 

82*30 

208*43 

I 4*14 

6/000 

32 

27*43 

27,619 

860*18 

6,542*90 

1,185*32 

85*36 

228*26 

4*11 

6/PPP 

23*83 

22*23 

21,3754 

895*98 

6,427*97 

1 819*00 

84*84 

213*65 

1 8*88 

e/QQO 

16 

13*97 

13,606 

847*81 

6,291*61 

478*21 

20*89 

192*52 

3*68 

Means 

23 24 

18*62 

17.254*28 

742*56 

7,266*90 

1 714*84 

30*74 

806*89 

4*14 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


aKSPLTS OF MUTTKMFAT TKSTS FOB NOVEMBER, X 9 S 5 . 



Average 

XT 

CowB in 
Milk. 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Per llord 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

Nov. 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

Per I'ow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

Nov. 

Average 

Test. 

7/H . 

9-10 

7-08 

Lbs. 

4,427i 

Lbs. 

486-54 

Lbs. 

2,864-02 

Lbs. 

226-57 

Lbs. 

24-79 

Lh». 

148-16 

% 

5-10 

7/P .. 
7/Tt . 

29-53 

26-30 

22,685} 

708-26 

3,352-33 

1,015-12 

34-37 

156-24 

4-48 

16-47 

14-53 

13,855 

841-31 

3,576-45 

li67-43 

34-45 

152-19 

4-09 

7/Bbb 

78-87 

61-77 

49,154 

627-20 

2,769-67 

2,215-15 

28-27 

123-69 

4-51 

7/Ddd 

12 

11-37 

8,607 

708-91 

.3,828-87 

406-92 

33-91 

182-78 

4 78 

7/EEB 

12 

11 

7,785 

648-76 

3,194-35 

397-15 

33-10 

158-50 

5-10 

7/GOO 

17-83 

16-03 

10,892} 

629-49 

2,442-81 

512-72 

29-50 

115-40 

4-69 

7/Hhh 

14 

14 

14,295 

1,021-05 

3,032-74 

464-68 

33-19 

98-91 

3-26 

7/III . 

15-87 

14-87 

16,053 

1,011-50 

3,086-34 

551-36 

34-74 

109-42 

3-43 

7/KKK 

25 

24 

21,435 

857-40 

3,473-93 

1,010-29 

40-41 

105-02 

4-71 

7/MtfM 

15-33 

14-23 

10,322 

673-31 

2,809-64 

515-09 

33-60 

145-97 

4 09 

7/Nnn 

18 

17 

14,843* 

800 58 

8,630-44 

633-77 

34-19 

157-58 

4-29 

7/000 

2.S-37 

18-73 

13,801} 

5SK)-56 

2,600-75 

518-94 

22 21 

102-14 

3-76 

7/Ppp 

38 

18 

11,321 

029-(M> 

3,008-34 

654-82 

30-83 

143 89 

4-91 


22 

21-70 

15,438 

701-72 

3,391-98 

732-07 

33-28 

150-13 

4-74 

22 

18-10 

13,964 

634-27 

2,798-99 

59919 

27-24 

123-04 

4-29 

7/S8S 

8 

7-70 

6,845 

855-62 

3,719-34 

238-13 

29-77 

140-00 

3-48 

7/Ttt 

8-47 

7-23 

6,017 

710-89 

3,260-19 

253-91 

29-98 

134-66 

4-22 

7/tJuu 

21-80 

21-80 

14,629 

666-46 

2,354*75 

646-01 

29-63 

101-08 

4-45 

7/Vw 

22 

21-43 

13,933 

633-32 

2,691-72 

618-20 

28-10 

116-22 

4-44 

7/WW’W 

18-63 

15-07 

12,521 

675-71 

1,889-29 

514-43 

27-76 

55-02 

4-11 

7/Xxx 

28-13 

24-47 

20,832 

740-56 

1,498-71 

j 793-06 

28-19 

67-72 

3-81 

Moans 

20-70 

18-47 

14,702-31 

710-40 

3,109-62 

635-63 

30-71 

[ 137-69 

4-32 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING 


ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OP BUTTKRPAT TESTS POR NOVEMBER, 19»5. 



Averag o 
No, of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 


Milk. 


Herd 

No. 

No. ^ 
C70WS in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
Nov. 

per Cow 
during 
Nov. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

Nov. 

&fC .. 

86 

36 

Lbs. 

27,240 

Lbs. 

756-66 

Lbs. 

1,609-16 

6/D .. 

31 

80 

17,.580 

667-10 

1,261-37 

6/E .. 

38-03 

83-27 

21,718 

571-07 

1,2.34-36 

6/R .. 

70 

60-67 

31,763} 

453-76 

1,070-67 

6/Z .. 

30-88 

S6-63 

28,273 

709-84 

1.478-54 

6/Eb . 

1610 

16-08 

10,086 

626-45 

1,883 13 

5/Xx 

26 

26 

11,100 

427-30 

1,018*74 

6/Yy 

10-43 

8-43 

2,997 

287-34 

801-47 

5/Aaa 

19 

18 

9,810 

516-81 

1,307-96 

5/Bbb 

18 

18 

13,775 

6.54-16 

1,443-76 

5/Ebb 

26-97 

19-93 

10,831 

416-28 

1,000-66 

5/HHH 

14 

14 

0,810 

7(K)-71 

1,371-89 

6/Jjj 

27 

27 

12,856 

476-11 

1,121-94 

6/Aa . 

21 

19-80 

12,603 

604-42 

! 1,329-88 

6/KKK 

17 

14-13 

6,046 

3,55-64 

713-06 

6/LlIi 

16 

13-03 

12,164 

760-25 

l„532-.59 

5/Bb 

24-07 

23-70 

12,053 

500-74 

1,189-82 

6/Minf 

82 

29-60 

23,455 

7,32-97 

1,505-40 

6/NNK 

26 

26 

15,090 

680-38 

1,.381-01 

5/000 

28 

16-88 

16,047 

654-22 

1,506-13 

6/Ppp 

27-00 

23-00 

17,481 

626-65 

1,328-98 

6/Q(JQ 

80-70 

29-30 

16,342* 

632-32 

1,057-38 

Heam 

26-77 

24-60 

16,281-30 

670-76 

1,■267-89 


Ter Herd 
during 
Nov. 


Lbp. 
1,464 06 
1,03 0-«0 
1 , 171'66 
1,469-41 
3,681-21 
49R-06 
666-57 
361-27 
496-66 
686 - 8.8 
610-87 
404 00 
808-27 
666 60 
276-66 
686-54 
668-35 
1,117-47 
775-88 
688-78 
716-23 
831-31 

766-67 


Buttorfat. 


Per Cow 
during 
Nov. 


Lbs. 
40 67 
82 59 
30-81 
20-99 
38-44 
30-94 
21 79 
36 46 
26-09 
82-65 
19-67 
28-86 
29-94 

26- 46 
36 21 
33-53 

27- 70 
84-92 
20 84 
29-94 
25-67 

27- 08 

28- 50 


Per (^ow 
October 
to 

N<)V 

Average 

Test. 

Lbs. 

% 

m .36 

5-,37 

60 01 

.5-76 

6.5 40 

5-40 

48-02 

4-63 

80-72 

5-42 

68-24 

4-04 

40 65 

5 10 

41 74 

5-38 

64-08 

5-06 

71 83 

4-08 

44-31 

4-73 

67-13 

4-12 

6801 

6-29 

57-17 

4-38 

33-03 

4-56 

68-73 

4-41 

64 22 

5'54 

71-13 

4-76 

69-79 

5-14 

66-29 

4-5H 

54-91 

4-10 

66-27 

5-09 

62-32 

6-00 
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LAKE ALBERT AND JERVOIS HERD TESTING 
ASSOCIATION (formerly Lake Albert). 


EEBULT6 OF BUTTBEFAT TESTS FOE DBCBMBEE, 1986. 
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NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


UBSULTS OF BUITEKFAT TESTS FOE DEl’EMBEK, 193S. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 

Average 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
during 
I)ec. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

Dee. 

Per Herd 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
during 
Dec. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

Dec. 




libs. 

libs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Llis. 

% 

6/C .. 

36 

35-00 

25,633 

712-03 

2,321-10 

1,363-77 

37-88 

124-24 

6-32 

6/1) .. 

31 

20-20 

17,527 

56.5-30 

1,826-70 

807*71 

28-06 

98-87 

5-12 

6/n .. 

38 

34-61 

20,0031 

628-78 

1,763-14 

078-06 

25-76 

91 25 

4-87 

6/R .. 

70 

68-68 

28,958} 

413-69 

1.484-36 

1,270-40 

18-28 

67-20 

4-42 

6/Z .. 

41 

85-07 

26,681} 

645-60 

2,124-13 

1,388 50 

33-50 

114-31 

6-21 

5/Eb . 

16 

16 

ll,020i 

688-78 

2,071-91 

553-48 

34-59 

102 83 

6-02 

6/Xx 

26 

26 

ll,888i 

4.57-26 

1.476-90 

611-86 

23-53 

73-18 

616 

6/Yy 

10 

6-48 

2,243 

224-85 

1,026-32 

118-12 

11-85 

53-59 

5 31 

6/Aaa ! 

10 

18-77 

0,666i 

508-76 

1,816-72 

463-66 

24-40 

80-38 

1 4-80 

5/Bbb i 

18 

18 

8,773 

487-39 

1,031-14 

426-.58 

23-70 

95-53 

1 4-86 

5/EKK 

26 

17-55 

30,097 

388-35 

1,389-00 

H60-75 

18-07 

62*38 

4-05 

5/Hhh 

14 

13-06 

7,.500 

1 542-14 

1,014-03 

311-30 

22-24 

79-37 

! 4*10 

5/JJJ 

27 

26-81 

8,.5451 

316-60 

1,438-44 

1 671-38 

21-16 

90-07 

6-60 

6/Aa . 

21 

14-04 

8,872 

422-48 

1,752-36 

378-23 

18-01 

75-18 

4-26 

5/Kkk 

17 

14-71 

5,6151 

330-32 

1,043-38 

260-58 

15-33 

48-36 

4-64 

6/III 

16 

14-16 

i 8,414 

525-87 

2,058-46 

388-11 

24-26 

92-99 

4-61 

5/Uk 

25 

23-61 

10,617 

420-67 

1,610-49 

5.52-44 

22-09 

86-31 

5-25 

5/Mmm 

32 

30 

22,010 

687-81 

2,103 21 

1,058-23 

33-07 

104-20 

4-81 

6/Nnn 

26 

26 

16,484i 

505-.56 

l,076-.57 

771-16 

29-66 

99-45 

4-98 

6/O00 

23 

14-26 

17,203 

747-m 

2,254-00 

684-30 

29-76 

96-05 

3-98 

6/PPP 

20-94 

23-23 

11,801 

307-16 

1,726-14 

464-01 

15-53 

70-44 

3-91 

6/QQQ 

30 

28-03 

1.3,033 

434-43 

1,401-81 

601-06 

23-04 

78-31 

5-30 

Means 

26-01 

23-01 

1,371-63 

,500-78 

1,766-70 

667-43 

24*81 

87-08 

4-87 


SOUTHERN DISTRICTS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


KESTJLTS OF IHITTEKFAT TESTS FOK DEC EMBER, H)3&. 


Average Avurago 
No. of No. of 
Cows in (’ow.«» Ii) 
Herd. Milk. 


I’er Hord For Cr»w 
during during 

Dec. De<*.. 


l*er Herd Per C’ow 
during during 

Der. Drc. 


Lbft. 

4,388'27 

6,:i7Mri 

4,i3:t:t6 

4,8»0-63 

4,»]8-83 

5,476-35 

5,123-85 

5,757-33 

3,788-04 

5,182-84 

4,720-06 

4,880-20 

6,521-48 

4,640-72 

6,200-50 

3,482-21 

4,068-53 

4,001-74 

3,081-38 

5,170-62 

2,296-71 

2,833-44 
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OmCIAL SINGLE TEST EGG-UYING COMPEHTION, 1935-36. 

OONDUOTBD AT PABAPEBLiD PODI/TBY STATION. 

ONLY FIB8T OBADE EGOS BEOOBDED. 


SECTION 1.—WET MASH. 
Class No. 1 .—Whitr Leghorns. 


Fint Grade BofEi* 
Competitor. Bird Progtesaive ToUIb 

No. to 

10th Jan., 1030. 

Fint Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

10th Jan., 1086. 

1 08 

2 124 

B. Cooke, 8 162 884 

Kanmantoo. 4 167 

6 188 

6 160 614 

808 

40 81 

60 161 

A. J. Monkhouae, 51 173 416 

Woodside. 62 102 

68 116 

54 172 470 

"804 

66 168 

66 120 

J.F. Smith, 67 8 281 

Meadows. 68 138 

50 47 

00 162 847 

028 

7 — 

8 — 

9 — — 

10 — 

11 — 

12 — — 

18 104 

14 — 

A. H. Matthews, 16 164 328 

Bridgewater 10 100 

17 100 

18 80 420 

757 

01 172 

62 161 

A, Young. 63 353 480 

Bridgewater. 64 117 

65 186 

00 153 456 

042 

10 dead 

20 142 

H. F. Mulrson, 21 77 210 

Tundl. 22 136 

23 182 

24 68 876 

594 

07 87 

68 148 

R. W. McAlister, 00 142 B72 

Yundl. 70 181 

* 71 81 

72 160 872 

”744 

26 168 

20 dead 

B. McKee, 27 210 868 

6, Bose Street, 28 107 

Carrondown. 20 180 

80 101 677 

046 

78 186 

74 dead 

T. Buhring, 76 141 327 

Mallala. 76 71 

77 76 

78 101 248 

"575 

81 87 

82 100 

H.C. Stacy, 88 167 808 

Meadows. 84 71 

86 166 

80 208 429 

*702 

70 50 

80 114 

K. J. Underdown, 81 182 846 

Meadows. 82 183 

88 104 

84 172 400 

"766 

87 06 

88 186 

T. Cleaver, 80 08 824 

Bridgewater. 40 162 

41 132 

42 160 444 

Iroi 

86 188 

« 181 

8. BBU, 87 180 458 

Bridgewater. 88 176 

80 170 

00 156 500 

"067*” 

48 166 

44 dead 

45 dead 166 

U Sandstrom, 40 78 

Ynndl. 47 07 

48 180 800 

*464 

01 08 

02 140 

W. E. Hedger, 08 164 802 

Ynndl, 04 187 

06 126 

06 161 418 

"’soT 
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HOO-LATINS OOMPHnOW—<tel> t i l MI><. 


Flnt Grade Bgge. 
Competitor. Bird Pzogiefiive Tot^ 

No. 

19tb Jan.. 1980. 

First Grade Bggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

10th Jan.. 1980. 

97 181 

98 54 

Langmald A Bettlaon. 99 103 288 

MUabnrF. 100 103 

101 00 

102 3 282 

"sio 

161 132 

152 90 

158 145 876 

B. &. Whittington, 154 168 

Yundi. 155 182 

150 142 442 

”818 

108 183 

104 160 

B. Portlock, 105 163 605 

Meadowi. 100 138 

107 119 

108 153 410 

015 

157 171 

158 176 

150 188 535 

B. 0. Sanders, 160 165 

Meadows. 101 108 

162 dead 273 

1b08 

109 182 

no 47 

HunaF PoweU. Ill 171 400 

Jupiter Oxeek. 112 146 

118 178 

114 37 861 

loi 

168 89 

164 dead 

165 158 247 

H. H. GalUgher. 166 128 

Pooraka. 167 80 

168 175 302 

"630 

115 170 

no 186 

G. W. Bignell. 117 137 448 

Meadowa. 118 02 

no 163 

120 162 417 

860 

160 183 

170 116 

171 186 485 

W. Sickert. 172 132 

Meadows. 178 130 

174 157 425 

010 

121 160 

122 30 

123 135 325 

W. M. Field. 124 08 

Yundl. 125 66 

126 164 818 

048 

175 108 

170 — 

177 129 237 

W. Bestali. 178 163 

Echunga. 170 144 

180 119 426 

663 

127 160 

128 160 

120 187 516 

0. E. Wharton, 180 178 

Meadows. 131 156 

132 135 468 

1!84 

181 170 

182 141 

A. G. Dawes, 188 150 470 

230, Portnuh Boad, 184 118 

Glenunga. 185 95 

180 177 300 

188 150 

134 164 

185 1 61 475 

H. H. Hefford, 186 67 

Murray Bridge. 187 161 

188 107 335 

810 

187 167 

188 05 

189 96 348 

G. W. Sykes, 100 186 

Yundi. 101 120 

102 168 483 

781 

180 144 

140 5 

141 dead 149 

F. W. Gage, 142 152 

Meadows. 148 141 

144 102 895 

”544 

108 08 

194 100 

105 157 446 

E. BarUey, 100 115 

Meadows. 107 149 

108 169 423 

868 

146 77 

146 64 

_ 147 — 141 

W. H. L. Norman. 148 180 

Behunga. 149 148 

150 91 426 

"509 

199 06 

200 145 

A. & H. Gun. 201 80 327 

Mindaroo Poultry Farm. 202 143 

Bradbury. 203 93 

204 05 331 

Use 
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Boa-LATiMO OoMnemioM— (kmtimti. 


Flitt Grade Boii. 
Competitor. Bird Pfogremive Trials 

Wo. to 

19tb Jan., 1086. 

First Grade Bggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

10th Jan., 1086. 

206 147 

206 160 

207 107 604 

4, J. Devlin, 208 162 

Meadows. 200 140 

210 101 408 

007 

260 165 

260 180 

261 140 404 

8. Bridge, 262 103 

Yn^. 268 148 

264 138 884 

878 

211 118 

212 144 

218 46 303 

D. J. Foxwell, 214 18 

Bolninga. 216 169 

216 74 261 

"664 

266 185 

266 85 

267 dead 220 

H. O. Bgarr, 268 20 

Meadow'S. 260 117 

270 41 178 

898 

217 150 

218 165 

210 174 480 

F. J. Buck, 220 03 

Meadows. 221 120 

222 106 828 

817 

271 166 

272 140 

278 166 472 

R. H. Smith, 274 178 

Yundl. 276 48 

276 166 892 

864 

228 66 

224 106 

226 188 299 

J. A. Grist. 226 69 

Ynndi. 227 — 

228 140 199 

1198 

277 176 

278 178 

270 120 483 

J. M. Lawson. 280 107 

Meadows. 281 153 

282 69 820 

”812 

220 164 

280 162 

281 dead 826 

L. A. King, 282 66 

Meadows. 238 dead 

284 dead 66 

302 

283 23 

284 160 

285 167 850 

J. 0. Manhall, 286 145 

Yundl. ' 287 167 

288 82 894 

”744 

285 115 

286 76 

287 92 282 

R. W. Sando, 288 117 

Bohmiga. 280 106 

240 110 383 

615 

280 14 

200 103 

291 80 287 

G. Joyce. 202 03 

Meadows. 208 187 

294 137 417 

704 

241 172 

242 134 

248 153 459 

K. W. Young, 244 153 

Meadows. 245 — 

246 85 288 

697 

206 12 

J. A. Bradtke, 296 — 

Yongala. 207 156 

”168 

W. H. A. Hodgnn. m irl 

Salisbury. 800 176 

"510 

247 157 

248 80 

240 184 880 

A. JarvlB, 250 164 

Yundl. 261 128 

252 106 487 

”867 

801 60 

A. W. McDonald, 802 144 

Oawler. 803 158 

”862 

268 2 

264 8 

266 — 6 

266 2 

267 8 

268 2 7 

"li 

804 140 

J. H. Dowling, 305 147 

Qloasop. 806 21 

"S08 
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EoG-iUkTiNa COMPmriON— Continued. 


Flnt OiBde ISggs. 
Ckimpeittor. Blid PiofcnsBive Totali 

No. to 

10th Jan • 1086. 

First Grade Bags. 
Competitor. Bird ProgressiTe Totals 

No. to 

10 th Jan., 1086. 

807 186 

A. P. UTlwliip 808 111 

BalakUva. 800 26 

in’ 

840 80 

B. Cooke, 850 47 

Kanmantoo. 861 87 

ilT 

810 168 

L. 8. BkeiB. 811 63 

Mount Compaii. 812 164 

iooT 

862 186 

H. H. Hefford, 858 107 

Murray Bridge. 864 63 

socT 

818 170 

V. B. WiUlami, 814 176 

Semaphon Park. 815 182 

637 

J. H. Dowling, 866 116 

Glossop. 866 48 

857 185 

816 178 

F. P. Munabere. 817 168 

Tanunda. 818 176 

eiT 

L. S. Bkers, 858 185 

Mount Compass. 850 00 

860 151 

llTO 

Total Class 1 88,016 

452 87 

A. G. Dawes, 458 124 

280, Portrush Boad, 464 112 828 

Glenunga. 455 50 

466 150 

467 143 862 

"eTi 

Ciau 2—Any Oth^ Light Breed. 

810 105 

Langmald & Bettlson, 820 72 

^isbury. 821 153 

(Black Mlnorcas.) - 

330 

822 158 

A. Heaysman, 828 180 

Ooveinmeot Boad. 824 120 

Bden Hills. - 

(Cuckoo Leghorns.) 467 

A. P. Urlwln, 465 107 

Balaklaya. 466 161 

467 108 

376 

Total CUss No. 2. 707 

Total Class No. 8 4,942 

lhTo% A. Asm^e ST^SMiaa FAheMMoF 

Clou No. ZStack Orpingtone. 

V/MW jNOm \/€MT IsTvWkm 

361 3 

H. J. Mills, 862 dead 

108, Edward Street, 868 77 80 

Bdwardstown. 864 104 

(Bhode IsUnd Beds.) 865 90 

866 dead '208 

"378 

825 61 

326 31 

327 161 243 

A. O. Dawes, 230, 328 124 

Pcntrusb Boad, 820 116 

Glenunga. 830 146 886 

* 629 

881 175 

882 162 

388 166 488 

H.J. Mills. 884 144 

108, Bdward Street, 886 175 

Bdwardstown. 886 dead 310 

802 

867 00 

868 123 

A. G. Dawes, 860 86 209 

230, Portrush Boad, 870 144 

Glenunga. 871 86 

(Bhode Island Beds.) 872 180 360 

650 

887 143 

888 117 

880 83 843 

K. Pennack, 840 188 

Pooraka. 841 68 

842 124 870 

’m 

878 143 

874 160 

F. F. Welford, 876 dead 808 

1. Ludgate Circus, 876 57 

ColoneTLight Gardens. 877 181 

(Bhode Island Bods.) 878 186 328 

”626 

848 186 

844 112 

» « « ^ ^ 128 871 

H. H. GaUagher, 846 181 

Pooiaka. 847 114 

848 42 287 

*668 

870 68 

880 161 

V. F. Gameau, 881 188 857 

Findon Boad, 882 112 

Woodville. 888 25 

(Bhode Island Beds.) 884 70 216 

”673 
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Ego-latino Ck>MPSTiTiON— Continued. 


First Grade Bass. 
Competitor. Bird ProgreasiTe Tc^als 
No. to 

10th JuL.. 1086. 


K. Pennack, 

Pooraka. 

(Bamevelders.) 

886 

886 

887 

888 

880 

800 

147 

117 

114 

154 

146 

180 

878 

486 

"su 

A. G. Dawes. 

230, Portnuh Boad, 
Glonnnga. 

(Rhodi^sland Beds.) 

458 

460 

460 

461 

462 

468 

19 

112 

127 

15 

136 

118 

258 

268 

”626 

Total Class No. 4 



3,571 

SECTION 2.- 
Clots No. 6.— 

-DBY MASH. 
WMU Leghome, 


G. B. Cowell, 

Balhannah. 

801 

802 

808 

804 

805 

806 

165 

74 

dead 

87 

57 

121 

280 

265 

504 


807 

41 



808 

164 


A. J. Monkhouso, 

800 

155 

860 

Woodslde. 

400 

91 



401 

150 



402 

156 

307 




757 


408 

189 



404 

141 


G. B. Cowell, 

405 

52 

832 

Balhannah. 

406 

137 



407 

80 



408 

dead 

226 


658 


Total Class No. 6 1,810 


Clots No. 7.-~BUtek OrptngUmi. 



409 

114 

W. B. Christie, 

410 

108 

Upper Mitcham. 

411 

108 


830 


Total Class No. 7 830 


Clots No. 8.--Any Other Heavy Breed. 


W. B. Christie, 

Tipper Mitcham. 

(lE&ode Island Beds.) 

412 

418 

414 

127 

60 

115 



802 

Total Class No. 8 


802 

SECTION 8.~WET MASH. 

Home Prejea UtUUy 8eetUm.-~^Any Breed. 

Peter 'Western, 

Ascot Park School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

415 

182 

Peter Western, 

Ascot Park ikhool. 
(White Leghom.) 

416 

176 


First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Fioi^ashre Totals 

No. t«- 

10th Jan.. 1086. 


William Sando, 

Echnnga School. 

(Wliite Leghorn.) 

417 

161 

Douglas Marshall, 

Ynndl School. 

(White Leghom.) 

418 

165 

Norman Page, 

Murray Bridge School. 
(White Le^orn.) 

410 

167 

Belvyn A Brian NlchoUs, 
Flnnlss School. 

(White Leghorn.) 

420 

182 

Denn Colwell, 

Grange School 

CWhlte Le^om.) 

4^1 

183 

Warren Hannaford. 
Paracombe School 
(White Leghom.) 

422 

188 

W. Horne, 

WoodvHle School. 
(Willie Leghorn.) 

428 

dead 

Owen Boblnson, 

Ascot Park School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

424 

164 

June Chapman, 

Woodcnester School. 
(Wlilto Leghom.) 

425 

141 

Eosa Hunt, 

Morphett Vale School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

426 

05 

Jack O’Sullivan, 

Morphett Vale School. 
CWhite Leghorn.) 

427 

122 

Peter Taylor, 

Morphett Vale School. 
(White leghom.) 

428 

64 

James Taylor, 

Morphett Vale School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

429 

163 

William Gregory, 

Victor Harbour School. 
(White Leghom.) 

480 

184 

Ian Bruce, 

McLaren Flat School. 
(White Tieghorn.) 

481 

142 

Clifford Burford, 

Smithfleld School. 
(Wliite Leghorn.) 

482 

102 

Tom Callaghan, 

Smithfleld School. 
(Wliite Leghorn.) 

488 

41 

Eric Pratt, 

Abattoirs School. 

(Wliite Leghorn.) 

484 

106 

Stanley Pratt, 

Abattoirs School. 

(Wliite Leghorn.) 

485 

168 

Alan Yelland, 

Cunllffe School. 
(Minorca.) 

486 

07 

Gordon Gallasch* 

GiUes Plains School. 
(Willie Leghom.) 

487 

175 
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B 00 - 1 .ATINO OouFBTmoN— Contimuetl. 


First Grade Bags. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive TotalB 

No. to 

10 th Jan., 1986. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

10th Jan., 1086. 

Clarence King, 

Tarlee School. 

(White Leghorn.) 488 80 

Murray Heneker and 

Frank Short. 

Hainley Bridge School. 

(Black Orpington.) 446 141 

Olive Pitman, 

Ollles Plains School. 

(Black Orpington.) 480 114 

Peter Boucaut, 

Seaton Park School. 

(Rhode IsUnd Red.) 447 48 

Donald Heading, 

Sturt School. 

(Black Orpington.) 440 150 

Peter Preece, 

GiUes Plains School. 

(Rhode Idand Red.) 448 60 

Olive Steer, 

Sturt School. 

(Black Orpington.) 441 147 

Cliff Grosser, 

Wellington Road School. 

(White Leghorn.) 440 183 

Herbert Oliver. 

McLaren Vale School. 

(Black Orpington.) 442 160 

John Keldoulis, 

Orroroo School. 

(Black Orpington.) 460 165 

Lyol Stone. 

Morphett Vale School. 

(Black Orpington.) 448 146 

Bruce Dooland, 

Theharton School. 

(Black Orpington.) 461 181 

Bay Candy. 

Noarlunga School. 

(Black Orpington.) 444 65 

Alan Yelland, 

Gunllffe School. 

(Rhode Island Red.) 464 00 

Malcolm Booth. 

Bridgewater School. 

(Black Orpington.) 446 168 

Total . 4,802 


FEEDING TESTS AT PARAFIELX) POULTRY STATION 


[New Series of TestsJ^by C. F. Andbeson, Government Poultry Expert.] 

In continuing; the experimental feeding tests at Parafield Poultry Station, a new series of 
tests commenced on 1st April, 1936. Five tests each of 60 white Leghorn xiullets were selected. 
The pullets were chosen as nearly even in age, type, and maturity as was possible. 

In order to gain further information on the various methods of feeding, some of the tests are 
similar to the series which concluded on 31st March, 1936. 

The following are the methods to be adopted, together with the results from 1st April, 1936, 
to Slat January, 1936. 

Feeding Testa commenced on let April, 1936. 

1. Wet mash, composed of crushed barley and crushed wheat, with greenfecd and meatmeal; 
2ozb. wheat per day. 

2. Standard bran and pollard mash, with greenfeed and meatmeal; IJozs. wheat per day. 

3. Bran and crushed wheat mash, with greenfeed and meatmeal; 2oz8. wheat per day, 

4. Mash of crushed oats and crushed wheat with greenfeed and meatmeal; wheat, 2oz8. per day. 
6 . Commencing with a crushed barley and crushed wheat mash, greenfecd, meatmeal and then 

the feeding to be changed according to the season of the year. 



No. Eggs Laid 
Ist April, 
1936, to 

31st December, 
1936. 

No. Eggs Laid 
Month of 
January, 
1936. 

Total Eggs 
Laid 1st April, 
1935, to 

3 let January, 
1936. 

No. 1 Test . 

6,508 

675 

6,183 

No. 2 Test ... 

6,718 

734 

6,447 

No.STwt . 

5,936 

791 

6,727 

No. 4 Test . 

4,926 

638 

6,463 

No.OTwt . 

6,052 

1 

647 

6,699 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1936-36. 
Conducted at Paraded Poultry Station. 


LEADING SCOEE8 TO WEEK ENDED 19th JANUAET, 1936. 

FIE8T OBADE EG08 ONLY, 

SEonoN I.—Wbt Mash. 

Clast 1 .—White Leghorns, 

8vngUs — Eggs Laid. Bird Nos. 

E. McKee. 2ia 27 

H. C. Stacy. 203 36 

E. McKee. 197 28 

J. J. Devlin. 197 207 

Trios — 

E. McKee. 577 28-30 

V. E. WilHams. 537 313-315 

B. G, Sanders. 535 157-169 

Teams — 

.1. J. Devlin. 997 205-210 

C. R. Wharton. 984 127-132 

S. Hill. 967 85-90 

Class 2 .—ATvg other Light Breed, 

Singles- 

A. Heaysman (Cuckoo Leghoml. 189 323 

A. Heaysman (Cuckoo Leghorn). 158 322 

Langmaid and Bettison (Sack Minorca). 153 321 

Class 3 .—Blade Orpingtons, 

Singles — 

K. Pennack. 188 340 

H. J. Mills. 175 335 

A. G. Dawes. 175 331 

Trios — 

H. J. Mills. 483 331-333 

A. G. Dawes. 386 328-330 

A. P. Urlwin. 376 465-467 

L. 8. Ekers. 376 358-360 

Teams — 

H. J. Mills (only 5 birds). 802 331-336 

K. Pennack. 713 337-342 

A. G. Dawes. 675 452-457 

Class 4 .—Any other Heavy Breed, 

Singles — 

H. J. Mills (Rhode Island Red). 194 384 

F. F. Welford (Rhode Island Red). 160 374 

K. Pennack (Bamevelders). 154 388 

Trios — 

K. Pennack (Bamevelders). 436 388-390 

K. Pennack (Bamevelders). 378 385-387 

A. G. Dawes (Rhode Island Beds). 360 370-^72 
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Class 4 .—Arvy other Seavy Breeds —continued. 


j — figgs laid. Bird Nos. 

K. Pennack (Barnevelders). 814 385-390 

A. G. Dawes (Rhode Island Reds). 659 367-372 

F. F. Welford (Rhode Island Reds, only 5 birds) .. 626 373-378 


Section II.— Dry Mash. 

Class 5 .—White Leghorns, 

Singles — 

G. R. Cowell. 165 391 

A. J. Monkhouse. 164 398 

A. J. Monkhouse. 156 402 

Trios — 

A. J. Monkhouse. 397 400-402 

A. J. Monkliouse. 360 397-399 

Teams — 

A. J. Monkhouse. 757 397-402 

G. R. Cowell (only 5 birds). 558 403-408 

Class 7 .—Black Orpingtons. 

Singles — 

W. R. Christie. 114 409 

Class 8 .—Any other Heavy Breed. 

W. R. Christie (Rhode Island Red). 127 412 

Section HI.— Wet Mash. 

Eric Pratt, Abattoirs (White Leghorn). 196 434 

Warren Hannaford, Paracombe (White Leghorn) . 188 422 

Peter Western, Ascot Park (White Leghorn) .. .. 182 415 

Peter Western, Ascot Park (White Leghorn) .. .. 175 416 

Gordon Gallasch, Gilles Plains (White Leghorn) .. 175 437 

Herbert Oliver, McLaren Vale (Black Orpington) . 169 442 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on 29th 
January, there being present lion. A. L. McEwin, M.L.C. (Chairman), Messrs. A. M. 
Dawkins, H. N. Wicks, F. Coleman, S. Shepherd, P. J. Baily, A. J. A. Koch, G. Jeffrey, 
Prof. A. J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture), Dr. A. E, V. Richardson (Director, 
Waite Research Institute), and H. C. Pritchard (Secretary). Apologies were received 
from Messrs. J. W. Sandford, J. B. Murdoch, and A. J. Cooke. 

Life Members .—^In recognition of 20 years’ association with the Agricultural Bureau, 
tho names of Messrs. A. T. Cowley (Roberts and Verran) and L. J. Oook (Kybybolite) 
were added to tho roll of Life Members of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Hew Branches .—^Approval was given for the formation of a Women’s Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau at Georgetown with the following ladies as foundation members:— 
Mesdames J. Lyons, W. Sanders, V. Todd, R, Treasure, M. McAuleyy J. Noonan, G., P., 
and D. Smallacombe, C. Wilkins, W. McNamara, T. M. Wyatt, J. Carmody,'W. Odgers, 
E. Buckenara, J. Bond, A. Cra'^ord, Misses N. &. J. Crawford, L. Noonan,'K. Bond, 
B. McAuley, R. and M. Ingles, I. Wilkins, K. Miller, D. Smallacombe, D. McNamara, 
M. Higgins (2), C. Carmody, C< Odgers, T, Buckenara, M. Phillis. 
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New Members .—The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches i— 
Adelaide—Fairbanks N. P. Hele, F. Shaw, D. J. Chancellor, D. J, Millard, H, O. 
Bogers, A. E. Baker; Balhannah—W. W. Miller, E. H. Schmidtke, 1». Nagel, A. Nagel, 
S. Petersen; Balumbah Women's—^Mrs. F. M. Clements; Belalie Women's—^Mrs. B. 
Goldsnck; Black Springs—Beg. Heinrich, John Heinrich; Boor's Plains—^Ken. Vidal; 
Bnchanaii—Frcdk. C. Bcichelt, Wm. J. Holding; Bute—J. H. B, Purdie, B. W, Lang- 
man, W. N. Trengove, C. Measday, A. Sawley; Butler—^B. D. Teakle, Bex B. Tealde; 
Collie—^E. C. Shipard, "W, Shlpard, B. L, Dolphin, T. G. Dolphin; Ooonawarra—Leonard 
Clayfiold, E, A. Childs, Chus. Soper, H. N. Brown, D. N. McGUllivray, N. J. McBaln, 
Miles Gcraghty (jun.); Coonawarra Women’s—Mrs. Chas. Soper; Cungena— A, Taylor, 
W. A. White; Dudley—E. Possingham, B. K. Henderson; Frayville—^A. 0. Bonnann, 
J. H. A. Wegener, C. B. Pfeiffer, G. A. Quast; Goode—J. Cooper; Goode Women's— 
Miss M. Lutz; Hanson—^A. B. Biggs, W. S. Field, E. Phillips, H. F. Saunders, Mrs. 
D. G. Stevens; Hartley—L. G. Brook; Hope Forest Women's—Mrs. B. M, Dodd; Inman 
Valley—J. M. Westlake, G. Newberry; dervois—^H. H. Jenico, A. O. Janico, N, Anjou, 
W. Gregory; Kilkerran—^V. Glasohm; Koppio—C. Cooper, F. Whittaker, B. Wait; 
Kybybolite—^R. Hutchins, O. W. Corbin; Kybybolito Women's—Mrs. D. H. Irving; 
Lougwood—E. W. J'fenning; M<*,Laren Flat—^h'ordo Trott, Ronald Ward, F. B. 'Wilson, 
Bon. G. Nottoge, E. M. Elsworthy, L. A. Proedy, F. Holm, F. K. Smith, A. J. Whiting, 
J. Dowdell; Milong—J. McCarthy; Millicent Women's—^l^tiss Yvonne Varcoe; Monarto 
South Women's—Mrs. A. H. Schubert, Miss M. Stevens, Miss R. Hartmann; Morchard 
Women's—Mrs. C, Koch, Miss M. Koch; Mount Barker—J. Lucie, F. Spicer; Myponga 
— — Bounds, — Thoimis; Sheoak Log Women's—^Mrs. — Schwartz; Springton— 
V. H. Mueller; Strathalbyn—^Harold J. Stowe, Les. Halls; Tatiara—^I.f. J. Young, B. 
Fridd, B. Fridd, Fridd, R. 0. Allen, D. J. O'Liffo, B. W. B. Hunt, A. A. Pitcher; 
W^arramboo—E. Adams, W. W. Adams; Wasleys Women's—Miss E. Fngg; Wepowio— 
Harold Wm. Symes, Eric J. Martin, E. P. Yeatman, L. H. Pascoe; Wepowio Women's 
—^Mrs. L. Pascoe, Miss S. Gregurke, Mrs. J. Crocker, Mrs. A. M. Ware; Williamstown 
—N. V. W'ilsoii, Joe. Buckley, Clarence Vinall; Wirrabara Women's—Mrs. U. H. T. 
McLetin, Mrs. 1). Deer, Mrs. C. Hollit, MKs Grace Horner. 

Barley, —The following advice was jeceived from the Comptroller-General of Customs 
in rox)ly to a request for mforraation concerning trade arrangements with Belgium in 
relation to the export of barley:—‘‘The provisional Trade Agreement concluded on 
19th November, 1934, by the Governments of Australia and Belgium is still in force 
and, under the terms of the Agreement, is subject to denunciation on two months' notice 
by either party." Received. 

Noxious If'oeds .—At the October meeting the Board forwarded a resolution to the 
Hon. Minister suggesting that the eradication of noxious weeds afforded an opportunity 
to give valuable work to unemployed. This was referred by the Minister to the Noxious 
Weeds (Jommittee, and the Chairman replied as follows:—"Consideration was given to 
the resolution of the Advisory Board of Agriculture, and the Committee decided to 
recommend to the Minister that a reply should be sent to the Advisory Board that the 
Oommittee considered that to enable any great advance to be niade in the eradication 
of noxious weeds throughout the State, it is essential that public opinion, which is at 
present apathetic, should be aroused to the necessity of coping with the problem, and 
that in this regard the local Branches of the Agricultural Bureau could render very 
valuable service." It was decided that the Secretary should suggest to Branches of 
the Bureau that the reply from the Noxious Weeds Committee be brought under the 
notice of local District Cbuneils. 






xi. 


PARAHELD POULTRY STATION. 

HOW BOOKDTO ORDERS FOR SUMMER, 1886. 

Eggs for Hatching and Day Old 
Chickens 

WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGGS.—7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator 
Lots, 30s. per 100. 

DAY OLD CHICKENS.—15s. per dozen; S3 I Os. 
in lots of 100. 

BLACK ORPINGTONS. 

EGGS.—10s. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator 
Lots, £2 per 100. 

DAY OLD CHICKENS.-17s. 6d. per dozen ; £4 

per 100. 

BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS.—7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator 
Lots, 30s. per 100. 

DAY OLD CHICKENS.—15s. per dozen; £3 10s. 
in lots of 100. 

Ree on Rail, DEUVERT.—OHICKS-Janaaty to Mneh. 
SaUtlmzy. EOOS—January to Ftobmary. 

Intending breeders should realise the imi^rtanoe of establishing their flocks with 
only the very best of stock, also pay particular care to the size of the egg. The 
future of the poultry industry in South Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export trade; this size of the egg for export is of the greatest importance. The 
breeding stock at Parafleld is oardully selected and every egg set or sold is of a 
minimum weight of 2oz., and a laige percentage considerably over. 

All Bggs and CUokeiis sold from Parafleld Pooliry Station are 
guaranteed to be produoed at Parafleld. 

EABLT BOOSmO 18 ADVISABLE. 

Further |»artioulars can be obtaitied from the Manager, Paraflield Poultry Station, 
Salisbury, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture, Flinders Street. Adelaide. 

j CL F« ANDEBSONt Poultry Expert. 
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Dentists Visiting Country Schools ,—In response to a Congress resolution n-alciTig that 
the Government consider sending a dentist to country schools at least one visit annually, 
the Director of Education reported to the Minister that the Department had two 
dentists and two dental assistants, that the children of certain schools had been treated 
during the past 18 months, and that most of the work had been done in the country. 
He added that his Department was unaware of any State in which all the country 
schools were visited by a Government dentist each year. With the present staff, it was 
impracticable to consider tlie request of Congress. (The schools referred to are 
iSprington, hundred of Jutland, Kenton Valley, Gumcracha, Forreston, Cromer, Birdwood 
High, diarleston. Mount Torrens, Harrogate, Murdoch's Hill, littlehampton, Wistow, 
Mount Barker High, Mount Barker Probittionary, Boolgun, Holder Siding, Eanni West, 
Murray View, Maggea, Taylorvillc, New Well, Holder, Bamco, Loveday, Wattle Flat, 
Inman Valley, Torrens Vale, Myponga, Delamerc, Hindmarsh Tiers, Hope Forest, Mount 
<k)mpa88, Selliek's Hill, Aldinga, Yundi, Honiton, Coobowie, Lake Sunday, Sunbury, 
Oaklands, Pickering, Moorowie, Brentwood, Rocky Beach, Minlacowie South, Weavers, 
Bublaeowie, Cranbrook, Mount Rat, Roolama, Raeburn.) It was decided that the reply 
from the Director of Education should be published in the Journal of Agriculture, 

Yard Fees at Country Markets .—The Secretaiy of the South Australian Stocksales- 
men's A«so(*ialion intimated that the request to review the yard fees at country markets 
had ))cen discussed by his Association, and it was agreed to adhere to the present 
urraiigcnients. The advice was received. 

8hC(p JHpping .—In reply to the request of the Yeelanna Conference the Minister 
informed the Board that approval had been given to the appointment of Mr. N. V. 
H(*dunary as an Inspector of Stock at Port Lincoln. Mr. Sedunary would, among other 
duti(*s, take the necessary action for the control of lice and tick in sheep, and enforce 
the provisions of the Brands Act, 1923, 

Instructor for Murmy Swamp Areas .—The Secretary rei)ortcd that applications had 
been called for an Agricultural Instructor for the reclaimed Murray Swamp Lands. 

Bust in Whfdi .—The TJngurra Branch submitted the following resolution:—^“That 
the Department be urged to concentrate on fighting the rust menace as a vital step in 
the nil-round improvement of our wheat. Professor Perkins stated that the problem 
of rust in wheat was being investigated scientifically by the New South Wales Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, and that one could not expect such work to be duplicated in each 
State. Dr. Richardson said the breeding of rust-resisting varieties of wheat was part 
of the programme of the work being done by the Wheat Improvement Committee in 
South Australia, which was established by the Minister. The Secretary was instructed 
to advise the Branch in terms of the above statements. 

Toung People *s Employment Council .—^The Secretary read a report, for the infor¬ 
mation of the Board, of the Conference held in November. 

Non-irngated Fruitgrowing Districts Confermae .—^The Greenock Branch offered to 
sponsor the next Conference of Branches in the non-irrigated districts. (At the Con¬ 
ference held in November none of the branches offered to hold next year's Confei*ence.) 
The Board accepted the offer of the Greenock Branch. 

Next Meeting of the Board.--lt was decided that the February meeting of the Board 
should be held at the Blackwood Orchard.* 

Several items were taken in Committee. 
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Messre. a. W. Sandpord & Co., Limited, reported on Ist February, 1935:— 

Butter. —The production of butter in South Australia has been gradually declining 
for many weeks past, and there is not now suffijcdent choicest being manufactured in 
this State to meet the current demands for print butter. Consequently, importations 
from Victoria are now siecessary. On the other hand, there is a surplus each week of 
lower grades which must be packed for overseas. Under the equalisation plan rates in 
the local market have remained unchanged, although farmers have had advanced prices 
paid for butterfat. The London market has improved in values during the last week, 
but, unfortunately, the quantities to go forward to meet the favourable market are only 
smtUl. Present local rates areChoicest creamery fresh butter in bulk, Is. 3^d. per lb. 
Prints and delivery extra. (This price is for local sale only, and under the quota system 
the e<]ualise<l pric/c manufacturers will receive will be Is. 0|d. per lb., on which basis 
payments to cream suppliers will bo calculated.) Sei)arator lines from lO^d. to Hid. 
per lb. for choicest; stores, 6d. to 8d. per lb. (These prices are subject to equalisation 
levies.) 

Cheese. —^Reports from the South-Eastern factories indicate that the milk supplies 
are now falling back very rapidly, but this was only to be expected after the high pro¬ 
ductivity earlier in the season. Westrsdain buyers have reaumod purchasing and local 
trade h^ been well maintained, but there is still a surplus available for export. Local 
prices have continued without alteration at:—Large and medium, from Q^d. per lb.; 
loaf, from lOd. per lb. at store door, delivery extra; semi-matured and matured, Is. Id. 
to Is. l-id. per lb. 

Eggs. —Although supplies are lessening each week there are more than sufficient for 
local needs but, unfortunately, a largo proportion of the eggs arriving in Adelaide 
during the past few weeks have been of very poor quality and not suitable for cafe or 
shop trade. For good quality eggs the demand has been well maintained and values 
finned. Ordinary country eggs, fair average quality, from 4d. per doz. net; long distance 
rail or shipping eggs lower; selected new laid, clean eggs, full sized, S^d. to 9id. per 
doz. not. 

Baoon. —^During the warm spells the demand for bacon weakened, but trade generally 
was satisfactory all things considered. A strong demand continued for buoon factory 
smallgoods, and cooked hams are selling well. Bates iire:—^^st quality sides, 9d. to 
9id. per lb.; middles, 9id.; heavy middles, 8d. to 8id.; rolls, 8d. to 8^d.; hams. Is. Ojid. 
to Is. Id.; cooked, Is. 3d. to Is. S^d. per lb.; lard, bulk, .'kl. to 5Jd.; prints, 6d. to d^d. 
per lb. 

Almonds. —Supplies of the new cn)p are now coming to hand each weeky^ althougii 
they are not very great as yet. Where the almonds w^ere thoroughly dricjd out there 
were ready sales, and quotations are unchanged at:—Softshells and Brandis, 9d. to 
91d.; hardshells, 5^d. to S^d.; kernels, Is. lOd. to Is. 10Jd. per lb. 

Honey. —Only a limited demand was experienced for honey throughout the month, 
and heavy quantities w'ere carried over from week to week. The .outlook for the disposal 
of largo quantities is not very promising unless somo overseas outlet can be obtained, 
as there seems little likdihood of it being disposed of in Australia, Bates are:—Prime 
quality clear extracted, 2d. to 2id. per lb.; lower grades. Id. to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax. —^Has been somewhat dull of sale for a few weeks, but demand is expected 
to improve shortly. Quotatiootis are:—Is. 2id. to Is. 3§d. per lb., according to quality. 

Live Poultry. —^Auction sales are held every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday at our sale rooms, which are in every way the best equipped in the State. The 
markets have been fairly wdl supplied since Christmas, and for good quality lots 
prices continue satisfactory. We advise consigning. Oratra loaned free on application. 
The following are prices realised:—^Prime roosters, 3s. Cd. to 4 b. 9d.; nice-conditioned 
cockerels, 2s. 8d. to 3s. 5d.; fair-conditioned cockerels, 2s. to 28. 7d.; chickens lower ^ 
heavyweight hens, 2s. to 28. lOd.; medium hens, Is. 6d. to Is. lid.; light hens, 9d. to 
Is. 4d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts, lower; prime young muscovy d^es, Ss. 3d. to 
4 b. 6d.; young muscovy ducks, Is. 9d. to 28. 6d.; ordinary ducks. Is. to 28.; ducklings, 
lower; geese, 28. to 3 b. 6d.; goslings, lower; turkeys, good to prime condition, 9s. to Is, 
per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 7d. to 8id. per lb. live weight; turkeys, 
poor and crooked breasted, lower; pigeons, 4id. each. 

Potatoes. —New season’s, 7s. per cwt. 

Onions. —New season’s, 8 b. 6d. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

Xlie following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
show the n£ifall at the subjoinM stations for the month of January, 1936, and 
also the average preoipitation for January, and the average annual rainfall. 




Av’ge. 

Av ge. 

Station. 

Jan. 

for 

Annual 


1986. 

Jan. 

Bain- 




fall. 


Fas Nosts and Ufpsb Nosts. 

Oodnadatta .. 0-68 0-64 4-62 

Marree. 0-64 0-38 6-83 

Farina. 0-43 0-48 6-37 

Copley. l-OO 0-63 7-86 

Beltana. 1-61 0-63 8-47 

Blinman . 1-23 0-88 11-81 

Hookina . 2-20 0-44 11-18 

Hawker. 0-96 0-66 12-22 

Wilson. 2-11 0-66 11-77 

Ckirdon . 0-86 0-67 KHW 

Quom . 0-64 0-62 13-16 

Port Augusta.. 2-16 0-61 9-40 

Bruce. 3-83 0-41 9-74 

Hammond.... 1-93 0-66 11-11 

Wilmington .. 2-16 0-77 17-28 

Willowie . 1-06 0-44 12-22 

Melrose . 1-81 1-13 22-86 

Booleroo Centre 1-06 0-74 16-21 

FartGermein . 1-47 0-60 12-63 

Winabara .... 0-59 0-69 19-26 

Appila. 1-24 0-62 14-62 

Cradook. 0-84 0-67 10-78 

Carrieton. 1-66 0-71 12-19 

Johnburg .... 1-81 0-66 10-66 

Eurelia . 1-96 0-72 12-76 

OiToroo. 1-33 0-92 13-20 

Nackara . 3-81 0-66 11-09 

Block Bock... 1-76 0-66 12-36 

Oodlawirra ... 2-03 0-66 11-67 

Peterborough.. 1-93 0-77 13-22 

Yongala. 2 06 0-63 14-43 

Nosth-East. 

Yunto . 1-68 0-68 8-48 

Waukaringa .. 1-88 0-46 7-89 

Mannahill .... 0-78 0-60 8-16 

Oockbum .... 2-10 0-67 7-91 

Broken Hill .. 1-86 0-63 9-60 

LOWSB Hobtr. 

Port Pine .... 3-74 0-60 13-10 

Port Brouf^ton 1-12 0-66 13-86 

Bute. 1-98 0-64 16-39 

Laura. 2-62 0-60 17-97 

Caltowie . 1-22 0-67 16-76 

Jamestown.... 1-66 0-66 17-72 

Gladstone .... 1-13 0-66 16-32 

Crystal Brook. 2-46 0-64 16-76 

Geoigetown .. 1-40 0-66 18-29 

Nawldy. 0-76 0-62 16-77 

RedhiU . 3-61 0-64 16-64 

Spalding . 0-04 0-68 18-74 

Gul^. 0-07 0-62 18-69 

Yaoks. 0-84 0-48 16-88 

Kodunga .... 0-98 0-67 16-32 

Snowtosm .... 3-00 0-66 16-70 


Station. 

Jan. 

1936. 

A\*i!e. 

for 

Jan. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Kain- 

fall. 

[ - .— 

Loweb North— continued. 


Briiikworth. 

0-61 

1 0-60 

16-73 

Blyfch. 

1'72 

0-66 

16-73 

Clare . 

2-42 

0*86 

24-45 

Montaro . 

1-49 

0*63 

23-36 

Waterv**le. 

2-49 

0-89 

26-74 

Auburn . 

301 

0-94 

23-96 

HoyletoiA. 

2 05 

0-71 

17-27 

Balaklava. 

0-76 

0-66 

15-43 

Port Wakefield .. 

1-67 

0-64 

12-93 

Terowie. 

4-20 

0*68 

13-34 

Why to-Y arrowie 

1 4-85 

0*67 

13-58 

Hallett. 

1 1-69 

0-67 

16-41 

Mount Bryan.... 

1-36 

0-55 

16-77 

Kooringa. 

212 

0-70 

17-81 

Farrell’s Flat ... 

2-96 

0*70 

18-54 

Wb«<t ok Murray Range. 


Manoora . 

1*31 1 

0-61 1 

18-94 

Saddleworth .... 

1-97 

0*73 

19-69 

Marrabel. 

1-24 

0-72 

19-96 

Riverton. 

1*50 

0*74 

20-79 

Ta»lep . 

1-29 

0-73 

18-09 

Stockport . 

1-77 

0-70 1 

16-97 

Hamley Bridge . 

2*01 

0-73 

16-62 

Kapunda. 

1*84 

0*82 

19-76 

Freeling. 

M8 

0*72 

17-79 

Greenock. 

1*27 

0-77 

21-47 

Truro . 

213 

0-70 

19-79 

Stockwell . 

1*68 

0*69 

20-04 

Nuriootpa. 

1*60 

0-77 

20-68 

Angaston. 

2*22 

0-77 

22-32 

Tanunda. 

1-26 

0-84 j 

21-94 

Lyndoch . 

0-81 

0-74 

23-27 

Williamstomi ... 

0*46 

0-92 

27-61 

Adelaide Plains. 


Owen. 

1-60 

0-4() 

14-64 

Mallala . 

MO 

0-68 

16-49 

Roseworthy .... 

0*86 

0-70 

17-42 

Gawler. 

1-69 

0*71 

18-85 

Two Wells. 

0-91 

0-63 

16-76 

Virginia. 

1-75 

0-66 

17-20 

Smithfield. 

0-46 

0*52 

17-66 

Salisbury. 

0-40 

0-69 

18-66 

Adelaide . 

1*45 

0-72 

21-14 

Glen Osmond.... 

1-67 

0*89 

26-97 

MagiU . 

1*02 

0*82 

25-37 

Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Teatree Gully ... 

0-74 

0*80 

27-07 

Stirling West ... 

M3 

1-60 

46-06 

Uraidla . 

105 

1-31 

43-95 

Clarendon. 

0-66 

107 

32-79 

Happy Val’y Res. 

0-86 

— 

— 

Morpbett Vale .. 

0-60 

0-73 

22-59 

Noarlunga. 

0-78 

0-68 

20-33 

Willunga. 

0*83 

0*76 

25-97 

Aldinga. 

0*48 

0-66 

20-21 
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RMNFALL-^oonfiniMii. 


Av*g«.! Av*ge. 
Station. Jan. I for j Annual 
1930. I Jan. Kain- 
fall. 


Mount Lon’T Ranges— ctmtinued , 

Myponga. 0-72 0-71 29*42 

Iiunan Valley . 1*17 — — 

Yankalilla_ 0*75 0*57 22*76 

Mount Compass 1*18 — — 

Mount Pleasant 2*56 0*86 27*11 

Birdwood .... 1-07 1*00 29*07 

Gameracha ... 0*64 1*07 33*31 

MUlbrook Res.. 0*61 1 14 34*47 

Tweedvale_ 0*94 1*02 35*91 

Woodside .... 1*41 0*98 32-15 

Ambleside_ 0*82 1*06 34*77 

Naime. 1*86 0*96 28*12 

Mount Barker 1*69 1*02 31*24 

Eohunga. 1*88 1*05 33*25 

Macclesfield .. 3*07 0*90 30*34 

Meadows. 2*10 J 03 36*02 

Strathalbyn .. 1*80 0*69 19*32 

Mubbat Flats and Valley. 

Meningie. 1*20 0-61 18*31 

Milang. 0*98 0*58 14*89 

Langhome's Ck 1*33 0*46 14*91 

Wellington ... 1*47 0*70 14*65 

Tailem Bend .. 2*76 0*52 15*06 

Murray Bridge 1*63 0*54 13*51 

Callington .... 1*45 0*66 16*15 

Mannum . 1*31 0*49 11*48 

Palmer. 2*03 0*67 16*59 

Sedan. 1*49 0*57 12*05 

Swan Reach... 2*37 0*46 10*65 

Blanchetown .. 3*38 0*66 11*01 

Eudunda. 2*70 0*68 17*15 

Point Pass ... 2*38 0*49 16*72 

Su^erlands .. 2*82 0*38 10*81 

Morgan . 1*84 0*48 9*16 

Waikerie. 3*86 0*36 9*66 

Overland Corner 3*65 0*48 10*25 

Loxton . 2*83 0*55 11*50 

Berri . 3*30 0*45 10*13 

Renmark. 4*04 0*46 10*38 

West of Spencer’s Gulf. 

Euola. 0*16 0*57 10*02 

NuUarbor .... 0*11 0*35 8*85 

Fowler’s Bay . 0*08 0 36 11*91 

Penong . 0*27 0*29 12*22 

Koonibba .... 0*27 0*27 12*09 

Denial Bay ... 0*12 0*20 11*19 

Ceduna . 0*19 0*20 10*21 

Smoky Bay... — 0*23 10*42 

Wimilla . — 0*13 10*61 

Streaky Bay .. 0*01 0*39 14*86 

Chandada .... — j 0*20 12*42 

Minnippa .... f 0*11 [ 0*53 13*91 

Kyanoutta ... 0*64 0*19 12*77 

Talia. — 0*24 14*76 

Port EUiston . 0*07 0*36 16*61 

Look. 1*65 0*40 16*34 

Mount Hope.. — — — 

Yeelanna .... 0*02 0*21 16*94 

Cummins .... 0*14 0*33 17*68 

Port Lincoln.. 0*44 0*66 19*37 

Tumby. 0*26 0*29 14*26 

Uncarm. 0*40 0*31 16*87 

Port Noil .... 0*22 0*30 13*11 


Av'gc. I Av’ge. 


Station. Jan. for Annual 

1936. Jan. Bain- 
I _ fall. 

WBsr OF Spencers Gulf— continued. 

Amo Bay . 0*73 0*36 12*71 

Rudall. 1*24 0*41 12*98 

Cleve . 2*48 0*49 14*88 

Cowell. 1*40 0*43 11*07 

MfitaUe . 1*93 0*50 13*70 

Mangalo . 4*64 0*44 13*86 

Darke’s Peak ... 2*02 0*60 16*08 

Kimba . 0*73 0*29 11*68 

Yobkb Peninsula. 

Wallaroo. 1*44 0*61 13*97 

Kadina . 1*38 0*49 15*60 

Moonta . 1*27 0*49 15*06 

Paskeville. 5*27 0*46 15*47 

Maitland. 0*73 0*59 19*85 

Ardrossan. 0*57 0*46 13*95 

Port Viotoria ... 0*14 0*44 16*41 

Cnnamulka _ 0*16 0*55 17*81 

Minlaton. 0-16 0*49 17*74 

Port Vincent ... 0*42 0*38 14*38 

Brentwood . 0*09 0*34 15*64 

Stansbuiy. 0*41 0*64 16*81 

Warooka. 0*21 0*42 17*44 

Yorketown. 0*27 0*45 16*83 

Edithbaigh. 0*24 0*48 16*37 

South and South-East. 

CapeBoida. 1*09 0*58 24*80 

Kingscote. 0*86 0*44 19*16 

Penneshaw. 0*48 0*41 19*00 

Victor Harbour . 1*60 0 67 21*40 

Port Elliot . 1-46 0*63 19*94 

Goolwa . 2*03 0*64 17*86 

Maggea . 3*96 0-50 10*20 

CopeviUe. 4*17 0-43 11*63 

Claypans. 2*89 0*64 10-42 

Meribah. 3-00 0*69 11*82 

Alawoona . 3-40 0-64 10*40 

Caliph . 2-68 0-63 10*98 

Mindarie . 2-72 0*53 12*23 

Sandalwood _ 3*84 0*61 13*64 

Karoonda . 2-90 0-46 141T 

Pinnaroo. 3*19 0*43 14*36 

Farilla. 2*86 0*41 13*72 

Lameroo . 2*67 0*63 16*87 

Panakie . 2*44 0*42 14*66 

Geranium . 2*71 0*44 16*36 

Peake . 1-69 0*55 16*93 

Cooke’s Plains .. 3-40 0*51 15*28 

Coomandook.... 2*32 0*47 17*03 

Coonalpyn. 1-76 0*73 17*61 

Tintinara. 1-47 0*47 18*62 

Keith. 1-60 0*42 17-98 

Bordertown .... 0*70 19-14 

Wolseley. I.41 0*58 18-47 

Frances. 1-43 0-65 20-08 

Naracoorte . 1-21 0-77 22-63 

Penola. 0*77 1*00 25-96 

Lucindale . 1.89 0*69 23-38 

Kingston. 1-64 0*71 24-24 

Kobe . 1.34 0*76 24-64 

Boaohport. 1-38 0*82 27*06 

Millioent . .•. 2*15 0-93 29-88 


Kalangadoo .... 108 1*11 32-20 
Mount Gambier. 1*02 1*30 80-87 
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■ 


Dates of 



Dates of 


Report 

Meetings. 


Report 

Meetings. 

Branch. 

on 

Page. 



Branch. 

on 

Page. 




March 

April 


March 

► 

1 



AriAlfl.{dA .. 

• 



Gladstone Women's .. 

• 

13 

21 

AlftWOnna . .. 

• 


___ 

Goode . 

* 




• 

.... 

... 


0 

__ 


AUan^ale Bast. 

• 

6 

3 

Green Patch. 

994 

6 

2 





Greenock . 


16 


.. 

• 




0 

0 

6 

AppUa-Yarrowle . 

ArtnuTton . 

• 

* 

6 

3 

Hanson . 

0 

996 

3 

7 

ABhboume. 

m 

4 

1 

Hartley . 

4 

1 

Auburn Women's. 

« 

27 

24 

HlUtown. 


8 

7 



23 


Hindmarsh Island. 

998 


—■ 

Balaklava . 

• 

27 

Hope Forest . 

2 

6 

nAlhAnfiA.h . 




Hope Forest Women's ... 

• 



Balhannah Women's. 

1000 

— 

— 


■■ 


‘RAliimhAh .. 




Tfivnan VallAy. ,_ 



16 

Balumbah Women*! . 


4 

1 

Iron Bank . '.. 

998 

■n 

8 









'PAfinnl’Jt . 

904 

• 

9 

IS 

Jamestown _ 

995 

18 

15 

Beetaloo Talley . 

2 

6 

Jervois .. 

• 

12 

9 

Beetaloo TaUey Womeni 

• 

— 



• 



TIaIaIIa WnniAn*! . 

* 

10 

14 

ITalangadn^ . 

a 

14 

11 

Tl^lvlffAre . 




Ealangadoo Women's .... 
KauffarlUa Women's . 

a 

14 

11 

Berrl . 

• 

2 

6 

a 

19 

16 

Blaekbeatb . 

998 

• 

12 

9 


a 







a 



RIaaIt AprIngA . 

997 

* 


... 

Rarte Women's. .. 

998 



niAAlcwood . 

9 

18 

Kelly . 

a 



Block IS. 

* 



a 



Blyth . 

e 

27 

24 

KUkeiran ... 

997 

6 

2 


• 

2 

6 

Itnnliinga .. 

a 



fiAiitre. .. 

« 

27 

24 

Knnnunga, , .... 

a 



Bnrkignft . 

• 




997 

11 

8 

Boor's Plains . 

• 

— 


Ku^wlrra . 

a 

10 

14 

Boor's Plains Women's ... 

• 



Kvancutia . 

999 

3 

7 

Brentwood . 

* 

2 

6 


a 

5 

2 

Brlmvton t^aIca . 



Kybyliollte Women's .... 

1000 

10 

8 

Brinkley . 

• 

4 

1 


Brownlow . 

• 



T/smeroo . 

a 

7 

4 

Buchanan .. 

• 


... 

Laura . 

a 

7 

4 

Bund nicer Springs . 

« 

... 


Laura Bav ... 

997 

10 

14 

Bute . 

• 

19 

16 


1000 

14 

11 

Butler . 

007 



IfMMiliM 

a 






902 


__ 

Calca . 

• 

... 


r.{pim|i . 

a 

7 

4 

Caliph . 

« 

3 

7 

Lone Gnm and Monash ... 

a 

19 

16 

Carey's Qully ... 

• 

.... 

- 

Lone Pine . 

a 

2 

6 

Ohandada _,. 

• 



Longwood ... 

998 

a 



Chapman's Bore . 

• 

9 

6 

T.yn^oeh .. 

S 

7 

Cherry Gardens . 

006 

7 

4 




Ohllpuddle Bxiek . 

e 

099 

• 

1 


MacGUllvray ... 

a 

3 

7 

Clare Wnmen'a .. 

7 

4 


a 



Clarendon . 

80 

28 


a 

6 

2 

GolUe . 

• 

4 

1 

Maltee. 

a 

6 

2 

Ooomandook . 

• 

27 

24 

Maltee Women's . 



—- 

Coonatpyn . 

091 



Mangalo . 

a 


— 

Coonalpyn Women's .... 

0 

4 

1 

Mangalo Women's. 

a 


8 

Coonaiirarra _ 

• 

6 

0 

Marama.. 

a 



Ooonawarra Women's . 

1000 

19 

16 

Mflang . 

a 

7 

— 

Cummins . 

0 

13 

10 


a 

27 

25 

Cungena . 

0 


2 


0 

— 

— 

Currency Creek . 

0 

9 

6 

MOtalle . 

0 

7 

4 




Mlnnlpa . 

908 

•— 


Devlin's Pound . 

0 

... 

.... 

Monaito South. 

.... 

—— 

Devlin's Pound Women's.. 

0 

11 

8 


908 

21 

18 

Dudley. 

0 



Moorlands.... . 

0 

11 

8 




Moorook . 

0 

... 

~~ 

Bchunga _ 

0 

11 

8 


0 

6 

3 

Eurella . 

1 0 

14 

11 



25 

22 

Burella Women'a, ■.. t_ 


4 

1 


a 

16 

20 





Mount Bryan . I 

a 



jptnnlBB .1 - ‘ - 

0 




098 


... 

Frayvllle . 

• 

— 

— 

Mount Gamibier . 1 

093 

18 

10 





0 

3 

7 

Gawler River . 

• 


—— * 


0 

4 

1 

Georgetown Women's .... 

909 

10 

14 

t ^STjRNNNllMV^I 

0 

14 

11 

Gladstone .. 

* 

6 

8 


0 


— 
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Bnnoh. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page. 

IB 

m 

ai 

March 

April 

Match 

April 


s 



Snowtown.. 

• 

18 

10 

Mundalla Wonien's. 

• 

5 

9 

Snowtown Women's . 

• 

6 

2 

Hurray Bridge . 

• 


— 

South Kllkerran. 


2 

6 



««« 

_ 

Ssrington . 


4 

1 





Stanley Flat.. 

• 

16 

20 

. 

• 

19 

16 

Stocki^rt . 

* 

— 

— 

Myponga Women's. 

908 

12 

9 

Strathalbyn. 


11 

8 





Sutherlands .. 




Nantawaira. 


6 

2 





Nairidy. 




Tantanoola. 

997 

7 

4 

Kairidy Women's. 

• 

— 

— 

Tantanoola Women's .... 


4 

1 

Naming... 

• 

— 

— 

Taplan. 


3 

7 

Nelshaby. 

• 

— 

— 

Taplan Women's . 


— 


Nelriiaby Women's . 

• 

— 

— 

Taragoro. 


5 

2 



6 

2 

Tarlee.. 




WnnlcArl . 

• 

6 

2 

tatiara. 

• 

— 

— 





Truro. 


16 

20 

O'T^^ghlln. 

• 

0 

13 

Tweedvale. 

992 

19 

16 

O'Loughltn Women's. 

* 



Tweedvale Women's. 

• 

16 

20 

Owen . 

« 

9 

18 









Ungaira. 


— 


PaUble. 

• 



Upper Wakedeld . 




Parilla . 

* 

17 

21 





Barilla Women's. 

* 

18 

16 

Wallala . 


11 

8 

Parilla WeU. 

• 

9 

6 

Wandearah. 


8 

7 

Parilla Well Women's .... 

* 

31 

28 

Warcowle . 

s 

8 

7 

Pairakle. 

• 

..1.. 

..« 

Waroowie Women's. 

998 


— 

Paiiafcie Women's. 

« 

81 

28 

Warramboo. 

s 

3 

7 

PaskevUle . 

• 

3 

7 

Warramboo Women's. 

• 


— 

Pencda... 

• 

7 

4 

Wasleys. 

• 

12 

9 

Panola Women's . 

• 



Wasleys Women's . 

* 

6 

2 

Penwortham. 

997 

*4 

1 

Watervale. 

s 

16 

20 

Petina . 

« 

28 

25 

Weavers .. 

907 

9 

18 

PInbong. 

* 



Wopowle. 

• 

2 

6 

Plnbong Women's . 

PiiiknmllinnlA ^ ^ ^ 


— 


Wepowle Women's . 

1 Wlutwarta. 

s 

997 

16 

20 

PInnaroo . 



— 

WUkawatt Women's. 

* 

17 

21 

PInnaroo Women's .I 

• 

8 

8 

WilUamstown. 

007 

— 


Port Elliot. 1 



— 

Willlamstown Women's .. 

• 

4 

1 

Pygery. 

001 

8 

7 

Wlllowie . 

• 

28 

27 

Pygery Women's. 

• 

10 

14 

Wilmington. 

• 

17 

21 





Wilmington Women's. 

• 

12 

0 

Bamoo. 

• 

2 

6 

Wirrabara. 

• 


—> 

EedhlU. 


— 


Wlirabara Women's . 

• 

19 

16 

Eendelsham . 

• 

6 

2 

Wlrrilla . 

• 

6 

2 

Eendelsham Women's .... 

• 



WirrUla Women's. 

* 

6 

2 

Benmark ..t. t. 

• 



Wolseley . 

• 

14 

11 

BJverton . 

* 

9 

13 

Wudinna. 

• 



Roberts and Vetran. 

907 





1 


Bnaedale ...._ 

* 



Tadnarie. 

• 

3 

7 

Roseworthy. 

• 



Yandlab. 

• 

13 

10 





Yeelanna. 


4 

1 

Baddleworth . 

• 

6 

10 

Younghusband. 

• 


.... 

Saddleworth Women's ... 

• 

3 

7 

Yundl. 

998 



Scott's Bottom. 


7 

4 

Yurgo . 

• 

... 


Sheoak Log Women's .... | 

n 


— 

Yurgo Women's. 

• 

— 

.... 

Shoal Bay. 

* 

8 

1 

7 






* No nport reoelTed during tlie month of January, b In noeea. 

If dates do not appear above, Seoietaries are requested to advise the General Secretary of details of 
Branch progiammce, or or the regular night of nieetiug» 9.g. 3rd Monday in month. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

£Terj prodneer should bo a membor of the Agricultaral Bweaii. A 
postcard to the Department of Agrienltnre will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

TTlic new Bnresn snbsexlptlen rate of 8s. per annum, whloh was rcoommended at 
tbo loss Oongross. appllM to all mombors as from Angnst 1st. 10S4. with the- 
foUowlng oaraoptlons:—^Idfo Mombors. Braneh Boorotarios. and mombors who rosido 
la tho same honso as (a) a Xdfo Hombor. or (b) a Braneh Boerotarj. or (o) a 
eabscrlbing mombor. Bnbjoet to tho forofolng ozeoptlons. now mombors Joining 
during tho months of Jnlp to Boeombor will pay 8s. por annum, and those Joining 
during tho months of January to Juno Is. for that period and 8s. for each 
sueeoodlng year. Bubseriptlotts must aeeompany tho nomination forms unless tho 
nomiaoo Is exempt.] 


MEN’S BRANCHES. 


DAIBYINO. 

Dairying as a Sidklink on the Farm. 

'^Our Dairy Cows” was the subject of a paper rpsad by Mr. B. Woodrup at the 
October meeting of the Pygery Branch. Dairying as a sideline to farming operations 
in this district, he said, was receiving considorably more attention than it did formerly. 
The cows should be chosen for their capacity as producers, then by the use of specially 
selected sires the standard of the herd could be raised. The treatment of the cows on 
the general wheat farm left much to bo desired, and indiscriminate mating was a fault 
that should be corrected. High producing cows required plenty of good feed, a constant 
supply of fresh water, and adequate ahelt^^r ir summer and winter. As summer 
approached and feed and pastures dried off tlio ration should be supplemented with 
some form of coiic-entmtes. Linseed meal and bran was a good addition to the hay 
chaff. Heifers should not be mated until 18 months old. At calving the calf should 
be left with the mother until it had taken the first milk from the cow. Peed the calf 
with a little new milk three times each day for a week, then twice a day until three 
weeks old, when separated milk can be added in increasing quantities until all separated 
milk is being fed. Caro and patience must be exercised in breaking in the heifer, and 
on no account should tho animal be illtreated. Small cowyards are a never ending 
source of trouble, because cows that are timid have not sufficient apace in whicli to 
get out of the way of the more bossy” animals, and this not infrequently results in 
injuries to the udder. Keei) dairy produce as clean as possible and free from 
contamination by flies. Separate imm^iately after milking, and if the cream has to 
be held for some days—as is the case in so many country districts of this State—^it 
should bo kept in an earthenware vessel in the coolest place on tho form. Tho writer 
also gave useful hints in the treatment of various ailments of dair}" cows. The opinions 
expressed in the paper met with the approval of menibers who took part in the dis¬ 
cussion, the consensus of opinion being that now that a market was available on Eyre’s 
Peninsula for dairy produce, farmers would be well advised to give more attention to 
dairying as a sideline. 

Ooonalpyn Brancth. 

With the good attendance of 25 members and eight visitors at the November met*ting 
it is evident that interest is being maintained in the Agricultural Bureau at Coonalpyn. 

At this meeting Mr. F. Smedley chose as the subject of his paper, "CSows as a 
Sideline on the Farm.” He expresswi tho opinion that dairying was one of the 
profitable sidelines for tho wheatgrower. So far as their district was concerned, he 
believed that cows—and, as a natural consequence, pigs and poultiy—would add very 
considerably to the revenue-earning power of the holding. The building up of the dairy 
herd would ngiurally depend on the finances of tlie farmer. Good cows were, o>f course, 
necessary, but the services of a bull with axicestors of proven productivity were essential. 
If top prices were to be realised for the products of the dairy, then strict attention 
to thorough cleanliness of all equipment was most important. Concluding, Mr. Smedley 
said that after 80 years’ experience in the handling of dairy produce, he was convinced 
that the success of dairying depended absolutely on keeping a good class of cow, giving 
her every attention, and keeping everything connected with the industry clean. 
(Secretary, C. 0. George.) 
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KSTABLISHtNO A VlNSTABD. 

At the January meeting of the Light’s Pass Branch, which was attended by 14 
members and visitors, Mr. P. Mader read a paper on the above snbjeet. ^'Seieet and 
root your own cuttings, because if they are purchased from the nursery the varieties 
are often mixed. The cuttings should be about 16in. to 18in. long, and prepare the 
planting trench—which ipiould be 2ft. wide and 2ft. deq[>—with a spade in preference 
to the plough. Fill in the tren^ witii 1ft. of earth, them set the cuttings in position, 
leaving one bud above ground level, and press the soil with the foot very tifi^tly around 
the cutting. Plant the cuttings in August in order that the land will be well soaked 
before the end of the winter rains. If the soil becomes dry, give an occasional good 
soaking with water. Prepare the site on which it is intended to make the vineyard 
some time ahead of planting so that weed growth will be reduced to a minimum. In 
marking out the block, a wire is preferred to string, because the former does not get 
blown about with the wind. Keep the top soil from the holes separate from the subsoil, 
ao that when planting the cuttings the surface soil can be placed around the roots of 
the cuttings. The lioles ^ould 1ft. square by 18in. deep. Prune the cuttings buck 
to two buds, removing as well all the top roots, leave the others about 4in. long. 

The Plough. * 

Mr. £. Q-. Lehrmann said ploughing was one of the most important operationB in 
the cultivation of a vineyard or orchard. It is estimated that the cutting of a furrow 
with a sharp share requires about 60 per cent, of the total draught of a plough. If 
the draught of an or^nary double furrow plough is reckoned to be two tons, then 
cutting the furrows will account for about 25e’v^s. Experiments have shown that a 
blunt share may increase the latter by a farther 40 per cent., which would mean a 
farther increase of half a ton. The turning of the furrows with a short mouldboard 
in land of a sandy loam is estimated at 12 per cent, of the draught, but this may be 
increased by long mouldboards in sticky soil conditions. Knife coulters should always 
slant well forward, otherwise they cat^ the weeds smd increase draught. Anything 
that can be done to shorten the distance l)0twee(n the horses’ shoulders and the last 
mouldboard will very considerably lessen the draught. It is a mistake to work horses 
with chains that are too long, for tliis represents a great loss of power. Lightness of 
draught in a plough, however, is not the only point to be borne in mind. If the property 
consists of heavy soil, it may be necessary to give consideration to an implement that 
will go into hard ground. Keep all shares tight. Socket shares are much to be pre* 
ferred to the plate type in stiff soils. Short mouldboards, whilst being lighti in 
draught, do not make a good job in heavy soil, because th^ leave the ground too 
hollow. Long or medium length miouldboards with deep set coulters should be used 
in sand: th^ leave ridged furrows which materially assist in checking drift.” (Secre¬ 
tary, a Verrall.) 

MODERN METHODS IN THE DAIB7. 

Mr. V. Quit read the following paper at a meertSng of the TweedvaJe Branch held 
on 19th September, 1935. ”In times of low butterfat prices the management of the 
herd calls for a good deal of attention if one is to receive the best results with os 
little expense as possible. The bull is half the herd, and no keen dairyman should Iw 
without a pure-bred bull. Bulls of any breed can bo purchased under the Government 
subsidy scheme, providing they are from tested stock. A bull at all times should be 
treated with suspicion; he should be kept in a yard where he Iulb plenty of exercise. 
He should also be well fe<L The reason why a bi^ should be yarded is that the service 
to each cow can be regulated, which in a large herd with a young bull means a groat 
deal to the life of that bull. A bull ^ould not be allowed to serve each cow morn 
than twice. I advocate a pure-bred bull of high producing stock of whatever breed a 
dairyman fancies, because such an animal costs no more to feed than a scrub bull, 
and he will also improve the butterfat standard of the herd. Aa regards the cows, 
herd testing and good feeding are the only sound and economic ways to carry on 
dairying successfully. 

Feed in bails, because the feed can be rationed out economically according to the 
production of each cow. Dairymen cannot afford to feed a cow giving between lOOlbs. 
and 2001bs. of fat a year with the same ration as a cow giving between 4001b8. and 
5001bs. of fat. A 'Cow should have six to eight weeks spell and always be fed during 
that time. It gives her a chance to feed the unborn calf and also to build up her 
system. Dispose of all culls or low producers. Do not sdl them as soon as dry, but keep 
them for a little while if they are sound (if possible) until they put on a little more 
condition, and sell them with calf at foot. Avoid buying from the sale ring; there 
are some good clean cows sold that way, but there is always'the chance of introducing 
disease into a herd. A calf should receive the colostrum (the first milk from its motiier) 
for the first week. It should then be feti on whole milk—Igall. per day—^for about 
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a fortnight, and then gradually given skim milk. Do not over feed; it leads to scours. 
Because of the low price of butterfat, this method is preferable to the buying of other 
foods. Oalves should be kept on milk until four months old. A little clover hay should 
be available for them to ehew as soon as they will eat. Begularitv should be practised 
in dairying, both in milking and feeding. (Secretary, B. Schapel.) 

FODDEB OONBEBVATIOK. 

Mr. A. C. McMillan, read the following paper at a meeting of the Mount Ghimbier 
Branch held on 6th September:—Fodder conservation is a matter of greatest 
importance to future development, which will in the next half century increasingly 
veer towards the adoption of methods of feeding ait present only to be seen on rare 
occasions, and to the provision and conservation of food as a regular and routine 
practice. The days of easy pastoral conditions have departed. Internal parasites have 
changed that, and it is now imficrative thvX stock should be kept in health, in order 
to have the strength to resist the vari(>u.s troubles which have come in the train of 
settlement. There is no need to associate the term '' fodder conservation *' with the idea 
of drought. If that be so, the qm’stion ol conservation of fodder will be set back a 
century. 'Phe psychological atmosphere in which this question has been wrapped up 
of late years has definitely retarded its progress. It; has been known for many years 
that the value of food enables sheep to withstand internal parasites, and many 
associated deficiency diseases can be over<ome by judicious management in feeding, 
liV)dder conservation is of vital necessity for the wdl being of this district. In the 
early days when stock were running on virgin countiy they did well, but with the 
advance* of closer settlement we find numerous uilmenuS, duo to the fact that we are 
getting away from Nature’s balance. The question of expense need not deter anyone, 
because there are many methods advanced to-day whereby the only cost entailed is the 
getting and carting. The actual exp(*Tience gained by tnose who have adopted fodder 
oonservation shows that the bogey of expense very often scares the would-be conserver, 
whereas in actual practice it is nil. Another retarding iniftuence has been the undue 
stressing of silaga 

To many men the term ^‘fodder conservation” meajas silage and nothing else. 
Valuable though silage is, it is far from being the only form in which food reserves 
can be built up. A great deal depends on the purpose for which the fodder is used. 
Fodder conservation l^axs much the some relation to livestock as a fire insurance policy 
on a homestead, with this added advantage that the fodder, if stored under certai^ 
conditions, has a sale value as well. One of the best methods of preventing periodie 
setbacks to stock is recognising the value of fodder conservation as a means of insuring 
better ^own and more jiroduetive and healthy stock. It has always been a strong 
point with stud breeders that young growing animals must not suffer a setback. The 
owner insures this by having at htmd a cone^nt supply of feed in addition to grazing, 
and varying the amount used in accordance with the quality and amount of grazing. 
The ill ^ects of periodic setbacks, to which Australian livestock are subjected, is not 
sufficiently recognised, nor has the value of avoiding setbacks been properly under¬ 
stood in the production O'f beef and high quality fat lambs. It is quite impossible 
to ensure a continuity of nourishing food in this country without conserving fodder, 
or laying down improved pastures and manuring them heavily. 

The latter process is really, in a way, a form of fodder conservation, but it is not 
universal in its possible application; How is it possible to expert dairy cows to yield 
highly and- bear a vigorous calf regularly,, in face of the semi-starvation to which 
so many of them are subjected ali^st every yfoar. and that too often in the la^e 
winter and early spring just before coming into full milkt No poultiy farmer would 
expect his fowls to go on laying or to fatten without food. The poultry farmer has 
probably, more than any other owner of stock, recognised the necessity of a constant 
supply of nutritious food in balanced form. Viewing the question from ai^ther asp^ 
one sees that the resisting power of livestock as expressed in the capacity to thrive 
in face of infection, is to a large extent governed by food. Care must be taken, how¬ 
ever, not to push tMs theory too far. Thus, there is no evidence that feed influences 
the susceptibility of cattle to contagious abortion, pleuro-pneumonia, or mastitis, but 
there is very definite evidence that feed influences the resistant power of sheep to the 
ordinary stomach and intestinal worms and their harmful effe'ets. Further, the absence 
of certain required constituents from the food will quite certainly tend to bring about 
such abnormal conditions as sterility in one of its many forms, osteomalacia, rickets, 
grass tetany and ttHIIc fever. Moreover, it is clear that much of what is called pre¬ 
parturient apoplexy in sheep is due to food deficiency, and entero-toxaemia to an excess 
of food in certain, directions, an excess which could be balanced by stored food of the 
rkpht type. Much of the botulism which occurs could be prevented by the judicious use 
of stored fodder. These examples are probablv sufficient to indicate the importance 
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Estimatino Hay Yields. 

Paper read by Mr. C. «T. Whillas at a meeti^ of Greea Patch Branch hdid on 5th 
December:—When hav cutting most farmers wish to know the yields and it is usual to 
estimate same from the weight of binder twine used. This is quite all light provided 
proper judgment is used, but it can be very misleading, for twine under some conditions 
will tie fully twice as much as under others. The factors that regulate the ratio of 
twine to hay weights are as follows:— 

(a) Circumference of sheaf at the tie, i.e., the size of the sheaf* 

(b) The lenfl^h of twine taken for ki^t and waste cut. 

(c) The quality of the twine. 

(d) The tightness of the tying, i.e., the tension on the twine and the compression 

on the trip. 

(e) The height of the crop. 

(/) The density of the hay. 

Of the above, the circumference of the sheaf is the main factor, for the reason that 
the contents and therefore the weight of a sheaf vary as the square of the circumference. 
For eKomple, take a binder in a given crop; set it to throw out a 12in. circumference 
sheaf. The knot and waste cut will take up, say, 5in. twine. Then alter the machine 
to tie a 24in. circumference sheaf. The latter sheaf wdU weigh four times the former, 
using 29in of twine as against 17in. The variation in twine wmght to hay weight 
ratio will therefore be 68 to 29, or in other words, the twine with the big sheaf will 
go more than twice as far as with the small. It is not suggeeted that a binder can be 

altered to the extent mentioned above, but velars ago I tried out this matter on a new 

machine and was definitely able to prove that approximat^y a two to one difference 
could be made in twine used per ton of hay cut by altering the i^ze of the sheaf. The 
twine used in the knot and the waste cut varies a little according to the make and the 
condition of the binder. It is obvious that the quality of the twine will make a difference 
in the twine-hay-weights ratio, because the dearer twine has greater len^h per pound. 
It is also obvious that a tight, compact sheaf will give a lower ratio of twine weight 
to hay weight than will a loose sheif. 

As to height of crop, one would not expect twine to go so far per ton of hey in a 
2ft. high crop as in a 5ft. high crop; though the difference is not so great as one 
would expect, certainly not 5 to 2, for the reason that with the short croj^s the result 
is a very untidy sheaf with quite a proportion of the hay not caught within the band. 

As regards hay density, there is considerable variation in the weights of hay per 
cubic yard from different crops, and this, of course, influences the ratio of twine 

weights to hay weights. It can be seen therefore that it is necessary to use a good deal 

of judgment in estimating hay weight from twine used. Speal&g from 30 years’ 
dxperience, during which I have always checked up my hay weights and twine used 
weight in every possible way, I have found, using medium quality twine, i,e., 475ft. per 
pound twine, on average oaten hay crop and cutting a 71b. to 81b. sheaf results in 
approximately 60 tons of hay per cwt. of twine used. For the last few years crops 
have been heavier and results have been 70 tons and over per cwt. of medium quality 
twine used, the sheaves averaging a bit over lOlbs. 

The following method I have used for years to arrive at the correct twine-hay weights 
ratio:—^When cutting under average conditions for the season’s cut, have someone 
count the number of sheaves turned out per ball. Do this for several balls, in order to 
obtain a correct average. Then when the sheaves are dried out weigh enough to give 
a good average of their weight. It is then an easjy matter to calculate the total hay 
yimd from the twine used. To arrive at the hay yield per acre when cutting, count the 
sheaves turned out from several one-chain length of travel with a 6ft. binder, thus 
getting the average weight of hay produced from 1 chain by 6ft. This, in pounds, is 
approximately ewts per acre hay yield. Also check up twine-hay weights ratio later 
wnen chaffing by weighing the chaff cut, carefully weighing ties taken out, and allowing 
a percentage for the waste cut of the twine. 

After the hay is carted and stacked, if the tonnage of the stacks is calculated from 
the formula usm by the insurance companies, a further check can be made on the total 
yield. The tonnage thus given works out fairly accurately with actual chaff cut for sale. 
(Secretary, C. J. Whillas.) 


OBOF8 FOB BABliT FEED. 

One of the young members of the Baroota Branch, Mr. 0. B. Mudge, read the 
following paper at the November meeting which was attended by 15 members and 
visitors. Oats and Cape Barley, he said, were the best cereals to sow for early greenfeed 
in the Baroota district. Cape Barley should not be sown in paddocks wniw it was 
intende<l to put under wheat. The better plan was to drill it in small paddocks* ^r 
10 years he had sown barley on the same ‘paddock and the yidds were just as good 
to-day as they were when the land wan first sown to this cer!^. The crop should be 
kept well eaten dotwn; if allowed to grow too rank and thmi graised off it Md not malm 
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a good reeoverj. Oats sown on land that would be fallowed the next year was a good 
way of hftndling that cereali especially on sandy land. By sowing oats on such land 
in early Mardii or April, the growth of weeds was checked and the l<md need not be 
fallowed so early which, as a consequence, reduced the period over which there was a 
danger of drift. This season (1935) wheat sown on land on which oats had been grown 
the previous year and fallowed gave better returns than early fallow. Of the varieties 
of oats with which he had had eicperience. Early Burt had proved good for early feed, 
but the crop became thinner each time it was eaten back. Lachlan was a better stoolii^ 
variety when fed down, but it was rather difficult to ‘Sow bet?ause of the awns. It did 
not rield so w^ as the former variety and was more inclined to shake. (Secretary, 
£. Hulster, Port Germein.) 

HOMESTEAD MEETING. 

The September meeting of the Jamestown Branch was held at the homestead of Mr. 
W. E. Symonds. Among the questions from the Question Box which were answered 
were the following:— Question —^Does it pay to top-dress grassland, with wool at Is. 
per pound? Beply —^With super at its present price it is a payable proposition, but any 
increase in the price of super combined with dr>' years or with a fall in the price of 
wool would make it unprofitable. Question —^When is the best time for mares to foal? 
Beply^TAost suitable period in the Belalie district is from the middle of August to the 
middle of September, thus aBo^ng for heavy work to bo completed without depleting 
the team. The foal would have the benefit of spring weather and the mare more time 
to recover before spring cultivating. Question —^Which is the best time and method of 
sowing lucerne seed? Beply —^Early autumn or early spring is generally most suitable. 
For dry districts early September is reconunended, because frosts do not then damage 
young plants and growth is assisted by sprii^ weather. September sowings are also 
less Uable to damage by lucerne flea. The soil should be well worked and freed from 
weeds and sowing done by drill or combine. Question —Wliich is the best type of dairy 
cow for the district, and why? Beply —The Milking Shorthorn was favoured because 
the milk was richer in butterfat; it was a robust t3rpe of cow, with a higher production 
for quantity of feed than other breeds. (Secretarj*^, R. B. Phillips.) 

SUGGESTED ALTERATIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS ON FARMING METHODS^ 

TO MEET THE TIMES. 

Paper read at a meeting of the Hartley Branch held on 11th September:— 
Owing to the fluctuation of the various msirkets for farm products, the “average*' 
man on the land to-day must in many ways change his methods and the various 
activities on his holding if he is to keep holding** on and make his occupation sustain 
him and his family in reasonably comfortable circumstances. The question is, of course, 
State-wide, but the following suggestions would apply particularly to tliis locality. 
(It is not suggested that the changes can bo all made in one ycjar.) 

The day of w'heat farming as a major source of inc.ome appears to be temporarily 
over, and the landholder must st^sk other avenues for his rovenuc, so that the producer 
must become proficient in mixed farming. This would not present a very difficult 
problem, owing to the fjict that for a number of yoers he has been carrying on the 
so-called “sidelines** of the farm. These should form the nucleus of the mcKlern 
farm. On the normal, or average holding it is surprising what can be accomplished 
in this direction. However, it, cannot be done without a general reorganisation of 
present conditions and hours of labour. Assuming that the main source of revenue is 
from the wheat crop, areas used for the production of grain can be reduced to bare 
necessities. The introduction of pasture grasses, which are known to grow abundantly 
in the locality, must be fostered. The land will grow' good fodder with proy)er car© 
and cultivation. 

Livestock. 

Invest in a small flock of sheep; some type tliat will produce wool and mutton, and 
meet the demands of the local markets. If uncertain of the tyj)© of sheep to commence 
wi h, obtain the advice of a local pastoralist, who in most cases is willing to give 
advice. Alracfst to exhaustion the cow has been billed upon to supply the ready cash 
to carry on, and on most farms cows ar© found in numbers that make one wonder how 
they find sufficient food to exist. In the suggested “ i eorganisation * * the herd could 
be cut down to a few cows of some reliable and productive strain. Have them tested, 
and if on© is not paying for its rations, replace it with one that will. Breeding for 
milk or cream production, or, in the instance where the run is sufficiently large, to 
X^asture a few steers for Imby beef and the raising of calves should form part of the 

reorganisation’* echeme. 

Horses, which the man on the land can HI afford to do without, should be of a type 
suitable for the jobs on the farm. For reasons, often sentimental, many old horses, 
who have outlived their nsefalness, are kept on the farm to die, eating grass that woula 
keep a good cow or a sheep or two. Tliese ^'old stagers,** hard as it may seem should 
be reUmd by kindly bullet rather than kept in the paddock unlil, as is often the 
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ease, one of the team breaks down^ and it is then called upon to take up its place again 
in the traces and be given a task at which it has served its time, being utterly unfit 
for the sudden clianue. A good brood mare or two should be kept to produce the horse 
whicl) will be needed to replace those at present in commission when they become too 
old. 

No farm is complete without its quota of pigs of the type sought and required by 
present buyers. Again^ I stress the necessity of starting with type pigs. Pigs that are 
bred on the lines rcqnued coiumand higher prices in the marketo. Portion of the land 
should be set aside for a suitable run and pens constructed that will be suitable for 
correct housing. A good pig deserves a good, clean house, and a good mother should 
hold pride of place in tho pen. The selection of suitable males to produce the desired 
type should also be given earnest consideration. 

Again no farm is complete without its stock of poultry. Perhaps a few turkeys, geese, 
and ducks to meet own (md local requirements could be kept. But with fowls, the 
barndoor fowl of the nondescript type should give place to a good laying strain; if 
eggs are rec^uired, those that are known to be producers of good-sized marketable eggs. 
Buy the onginals from a breeder who is known by repute to have the stock that 
produces the maximum of eggs in the laying period. The vital point, once the flock 
is established, is to cull out the poor ones^ and cull rigidly. Once a hen has served 
her term as an egg producing machine, she should bo consigned to< the pot or to the 
poultry market. 

Housing and Feeding. 

Housing is of utmost importance and should be caarefully considered before com¬ 
mencing. Feeding on correct lines—as with all other animals—should be strictly 
adhered to to get the best returns from one’s birds. 

Close to any homestead and near the water supply one nsually finds soil suitable for 
a small garden, and a little judicious selection of vc'gotables known to grow satisfactorily 
should be made, and wiU supply the needs for kitchen use. The surplus, if any, will 
be readily consumed by fowls or pigs. 

Outbuildings. 

The outbuildings on any farm ^onld be of such type suitable for its specific purpose, 
and in all cases should be erected in a tidy, wortoanlike manner, end in a position 
most suitable to the management of ite particular occupants. Imxdement sheds, horse 
stable, cowshed^ fowlhouse, and pig pens should be kept as tidy and clean as is possible, 
and not allowed to become delapidated. 

One point that must not be overlooked is the water supply to the various yards and 
pens. Water plays a vital part in the life of all creatures and its easy access by stock 
will materially benefit the health of the animals. 


The Workers. 

The farmer usually has some growing boys, and they should be encouraged (even if 
only of school-going age) to take Jin interest in the particular units of the farm; one 
could look to tho sheep, one tlie poultry, the cattle, &c. Give them the choice of their 
charges; allow them to show in the local show if possible. Fndeavonr to get them to 
keep a record of each line. Books should be kept recording the details of each, in 
expenditure and income. Discuss problems with them when all are together. Give advice 
aud take it. Do not expect the lads to do the correct thing airways. Give them a 
chance to follow thmr own ideas and initiative. They may have some latent talent 
that wm be of conroderable value, and they may make mistakes that will eventually 
awist them in later life. If tlic returns of the farm are insufllcient to pay wages see 
that the lads get ‘'some” pocketmoney by way of a bonus, or the sale of poAon of 
the marketable products. It is an incentive to work and fosters the habit of thrift. 
Nothing breaks a lad’s heart more than to think his neighbour or his pals are getting 
a f^ “bob” to spend while he is obliged to toil awny without any remuneration 
TOatever, and he soon begins to became dissatisfied with tlie life—-hence the drift 
lab^r consequent result that the farmer is obUged to employ outside 

HiOMB Life. 

Home life should be attractive. Wireless or music of some kind should be available 
fJso a good stwk of reading material for leisure time should be at hand. Books of 
reference, dealing with farming problems, economic questions, and generfd literature 
should form portion of the library. The subscription to some agricultural papers 
should receiw canrideration, while a daily or weekly newspaper is indispens&le. 

t cjpcrottiiryj • J, JJrooK* y 


TAnEtmim vauvrsT toa mabxbt. 

Mr^T n*m3r.?r*^ Br^oh wu held at the homertead ef 

a !l/' 2' ./■ tlw iollowtog paj»er;—In deeidinn upon ft* 
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Orpington, Indian Game, Light Sussex, or Bameveldcrs—birds that will grow quickly, 
because success or failure depends on the leu(^h of time before the birds are ready 
tor market. Any of the above-mentioned birds are good, but crossbreds grow more 
•quickly and are strong^ and more healthy. At the present time we are carrying out 
experiments in this direction. It is necessary to have a continuous supply of prime 
birds rojidy for killing. Thirty-six hours after the chicks are first hatched feeil them 
m the ordinary way with a well-balanced ration. This season excellent results were 
obtained from the following mixture for the first five to six weeks:—lOlbs. bran, Slbs. 
pollard, 51bs. meat meal, 2^11)8. buttermilk fiake, IGlbs. maize meal, 71bs. wheat meal, 
and }lb. common salt. Thoroughly mix and feed dry, with plenty of good, clean water 
always available. Once the chicks have received a good start many of the troubles are 
over, because good healthy stock rarely take disease, while poor, under-nourished stock 
are a continual source of worry. Should the birds have done well at from four to five 
months of age they should be ready to be topped off. Tliis is done by putting them 
in closely confined quarters with a wirenetting floor, so that the birds cannot scratch. 
The object has been to grow a large, healthy frame, and now it has to put on flesh. 
Feed the birds on pollard and water only, mixed to ji th^ck soup. With no exercise 
it is surprising how readily the birds put on weight. Up to the time of putting the 
birds in the fattening pen they will have cocrti from Is. 8d. to Is. 9d. per head, and 
with pollard at Is. per bush^ three birds can be fattened for 4d. per week. Three to 
four weeks in the fattening pen should be sufiOLcient to finish off the birds to dress 
about 41bB. in weight, whi<fii is about the weight required by most purchasers. 
(Secretary, A. E. ©tone.) 


OTHER REPORTS RECEIVED. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

1 Secretaxy. 

1 

1 .- 

Tantanooia .... 

7/12/36 

Soutm-E 

9 

ASTERK District. 

Discussion—Bush Fire 

L. J. C. Osborne 

Tantanoola .... 

4/1/36 

12 

Control 

Address—A. L. Warren • 

L. J. C. Osborne 

Baroota. 

1 13/1/36 

Uppkr North District. 

1 12 1 Discussion—^Identifica- 

1 £. W. Hulster 

Light’s Pass ... 

1 

6/1/36 

1 

Lower 

14 

1 tion of Plants 

North District. 

Papers—P. Mader, E. G. 

C. A. Verrall 

Pensortham ... 

30/10/36 

11 

Lehrmann, and Fred 
Boehm. “ Drying 
Apricots ”—d. Baum 
“ Oat Experiments ”— 

A. R. Jonner 

Penwortham ... 

25/11/36 

10 

Watson Coleman 

Address—J. 0. Hatter .. 

A. R. Jenner 

Whitwarta .... 

20/1/36 

24 

“ Review of Past Season *’ 

C. W. Dunow 

Black Springs .. 

14/1/36 

9 

—B. Moldcnhauer 
Harvest Results. 

K. H. Dunn 

Williamstown... 

24/1/36 

6 

Address—J. B. Harris .. 

W. R. Paimenter 

Kilkcrran. 

14/10/36 

Yorke Pi 

11 

INIESULA District. 

•* Value of Oat Crop ”— 

A. Sawade 

Weavers. 

13/1/36 

11 

E. Heinrich 

Harvest Reports . 

H. W. Cornish 

Roberts and 

6/11/36 

West 

10 

ERN District. 

“ Vermin Destruction **— 

C. M. Mastera 

Verran 

Kyancutta. 

6/11/36 

12 

I. C. Cowley 

Wudinna Conference 

E. A. Kelly 

Butler . 

20/1/36 

12 

Report 

Formal Business. 

C. F. Jericho 

Laura Bay. 

14/1/36 

10 

** I*at Lamb Raising ”— 

P. S. Morrison 

Kbppio. 

8/1/36 

9 

A. J. Bowell 

Discussion. 

M. T. Gardner 

Laura Bay. 

10/12/85 

16 

Paper—A. J. Bow^ .... 

P. S. Morrison 
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Othbb Bbfobts Bbobxvxd.— conltntiei. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Seoretaxy. 

Longwood. 

7/12/36 

1 " 

South an 

13 

D Hills District. 

Homestead Meeting at 

H. G. Haines 

Cherry Gardens 

4/1/36 

12 

Mr. Angus Cameron’s 
Homestei^ Meeting at 

A. B. Stone 

Itonbank. 

8/1/36 

18 

Mr. K. Jacobs* 

Address—H. Orchard 

C. M. Morgan 

Blsokheath .... 

9/1/36 

8 

Paper from Journal . 

£. H. Paech 

Hope Forest ... 

6/1/36 

8 

“ Potatoes ”—^M. Jacobs 

H. J. Hunter 

Longwood. 

11/1/36 

18 

Homestead Meeting at 

H. G. Haines 

Yundi. 

19/12/36 

— 

Mr. J. Roebuck’s 

Field Day at A. B. Cocks* 

T. R. Smart 

Yundi. 

16/1/36 

— 

property 

“ Fruitgrow ing **—Mr. ! 

lYard | 

T. B. Smart 

Mount Compass 

9/1/36 

20 

Question Box . 

C. E. Veroo 

Monorto South . 

18/1 /36 

13 

Weighing Wheat Samples 

C. F. Altmann 


WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


l>ZSPUk.T OF HAiroiOIlAFTS. 

Tn common with a number of other Women Branches, membere of the War- 

cowic Branch this year staged their first exhibition of woman’s handicrafts. At their 
meeting held on 23rd November there was an attendance of 19, including visitors frcm 
Jamestown and Hawker. Mrs. £. L. Orchard, of the Belalie Branch, opened the exhi¬ 
bition and Mrs. Bailey acted as judge. Amongst the articles included in the exhibition 
were knitted garments, coat hangers, quilts, afternoon tea tray, d’oyleys, handbags, 
dolls, preserved fruits, floor mop and polish, hooked rugs, needlework, crocheting, and 
recovered chair seats. Members were sincerely congratulated on the successful show 
that had been staged and were urged by the visitors to make the exhibition an annual 
event on the Branch ^s programme. (Secretary, Miss A. O. Avery.) 


KABTE. 

November 11 th.—^Attem lance; 26. 

1'hc* November meeting was held at the residence.of Mrs. B. Flavel. After inspect¬ 
ing the home and garden, Mrs. Fiavel read a paper ^‘Kug Making,'’ and exhibited 
samples of her handicraft. Members of the Men’s Branch also attended, and were 
shown the crops and farm by Mr. Fiavel. It was ,lccided to hold a Bureau Exhibition 
on April loth. (Secretary, Mrs. F. Atze.) 


SOAP MASINO. 

The Myponga Branch is one of the most recently formed Women’s Branches, and 
at their meeti^ held on 16th January'Mrs. B. Mugor, in giving the following recipe 
for soap making, said she had fouml that the soap which she made in her home was 
quite equal to the manufactured article. Any fat or suet that is rancid can be rendered 
down and saved for the purpose. Recipe, —lib. each resin and caustic soda, d^lbs. 
fat (which must be free from salt), 1 tablespoon turpentine, ilb. borax, 1 cup each 
kerosene and cloudy ammonia, and Anally 2gallB. of rain water added when the soap (is 
nearly done. Put on all ingredients to boH, except ammonia and tsoda, which should 
be added last. Boil until the mixture is as thick as porridge, usually about 2 houxa. 
Stir constantly, and if it shows signs of boiling over, add i a cup of cold water. 
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PBSSBBVlKa TRXm. 

Mrs. Magor also gave the following hints for preserving fruit. Cook the fruit care¬ 
fully and strain the syrup through a muslin cloth to make it clear: a light syrup for 
pears and peaches and a heavier one for apricots and quinces. To make light syrup 
use 1 cup of sugar to 3 cups of water, and for the heavier, 3 cup of sugar to cups 
of water. Temperatures and times of cooking: Ajpricots, 180 deg. for i hour; apples, 
180 deg. for 2 hours; pears, 180 deg. for 2^ hours; pe.ache8 and plums, 160 deg. foi* 
2i hours. (Secretary, Mrs. M. Bounds.) 


GEORGETOWN. 

December 12th. 

Twenty-four members attended the December meeting of the recently formed 
Women’s Branch at Georgetown, when an excellent paper **The Management of the 
Kitchen” was contributed by Mrs. G. Smallacombe. With the consent of the writer 
this paper will bo included on the Agenda of the Mid-North Conference which will be 
held at Beetaloo Valley on 12th March. (Secretaiy, Miss J. Crawford.) 


CASE DEOOBATINO. 

Cake decorating was the subject of a paper read by Mrs. W. McKendrick at the 
December meeting of the Clare Branch, wMch was attended by 33 members and 6 
visitors. The paper road as follows:—^Eoll all icing sugar and sift. Before commenc¬ 
ing to ic€' the cake take a piece of 3-ply wood, cover with a paper d’oyley or paper, 
cut the top of the cake level, and turn the cake upside down on to the board. Brush 
over the cake surface with a little white of egg, or flour may also be used for this 
purpose. Cover the cake with almond or ‘mock almond icing. Becipe.—1 egg yolk 
well beaten and 1 tablespoon melted butter, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, ^Ib icing sugar, 
i cup coconut. If too stilT, add a little more egg yolk. Never add water or milk. 
Knead as for pastry dough on a board sprinkled with castor sugar, and then roll out 
and plac(» on cake. Almond Paste, —lib. icing sugar, Slbs. ground almonds, 2 egg 
yolks, 4 tspn. essence. Grange or lemon juic^ may be used in place of essence. Sift 
sugar, add almond meal, and mix to a .stiff piu-te with the liquid ingredients. The 

paste must be suitable for rolling; if it is too soft add more sugar; if too stiff, add 

a little more egg yolk. Knead as for a pastry dough on a board sprinkled with castor 
sugar, then roll and place on cake. When the icing b almost dry, give 2 coats of 
royal icing. Boyal Icing, —11b, icing sugar, 2 egg whites, a few drops of essence, 1 
tspn. glycerine, and a drop or two from a clean blue bag of blue. To mix the royal 

icing, sift the sugar into a roomy Ijowl; keeping a spoonful or two in case the icing 

is too moist when mixed. Add'all other ingredients; the whites of eggs should be 
slightly broken, but not whipped to a stiff froili. At this stage tho icing should be 
stiff and very difficult to stir. Do not add more egg while, but beat the mixture 
vigorously with a wooden spoon or spatula for at least 10 miuute.s until it gradually 
becomes whiter, softer, and easier to handle. When the correct stage has been reached 
the spoon will stand upright in the mixture. The royal icing must ibe put on evenly, 
and each coat allowed to dry. The smooth shining appearance is obtained by dipping 
the knife into a deep jug of boiling water, shake the knife free from moisture, and 
smooth it carefully over the icing. The knife must be fairly broad, thin, and pliable. 
Repeat tliis practice until the cook is satisfied with the result. To glaze: add enough, 
egg white to the royal icing so that it will allov/ it to flow evenly over tho' knife. 
Do not smooth with the knife. When not in use cover the basin of icing with a cloth. 

Mixtures .—Egg yolk makes yellow icing; blue bag, blue; cochineal, pink; blue and 
pink, mauve; Hue and yellow, green; red and yellow, orange; cocoa or chocolate, 
brown; pink and a few drops of coffee essence, brick shade. Decorations .—^Tho modem 
metal icing pump makes the work very simple, and with a little practice all manner 
of letterings and patterns can be worked cm the cake. To trace a design on a cake, 

obtain a copy of the required illustration and draw or trace it on to ordinary white 

paper. Then lay the paper on the hardened surface of the iced cake, and with a 
needle prick the design on to tho icing so that the line of dots can be followed with the 
thread from the icing pump. Cooomt Prosii/ng. —^l^lbs. sugar, \ pint milk, ^Ib. coco¬ 
nut, and a piece of butter the aise of a walnut. Boil susar, milk, and butter for 7 

minutes, place in a bowl, and stir until it cools. Add half of the coconut, and stir 

until it thickens. Spread on the cake, and sprinkle the top with the remainder of the 
coconut. (Secretary, Mrs. McEendriek.) 
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THE WOMEN’S BXIEEAU. ^ 

Beading a paper on ^^The Women’s Bureau” at the January meeting of the Monarto 
South Branch, the Secretary, Mrs. F. Liebelt, said it uras only of comparatively recent 
years that organisations solely for the beneht of rural women had been instituted in 
Australia. Women in the country were not expected to have any interests outside that 
of home life. Gradually, however, the country woman had extended her activities 
beyond that sphere, and at the present time there was possibly no other organisation 
that provided better scope for her desire to be of assistance to her fellow women than 
the Agricultural Bureau. Women’s Branches of the Agricultural Bureau were non¬ 
political and non-sectarian; they provided the opportunity for members to meet each 
month and exchange opinions on every aspect of domestic economy, and in scattered 
districts where facilities for social intercourse were almost non-existent, the Branches 
were the means of bringing the women folk together and making a break in the monotony 
of their daily lives. 

The speaker paid a very high tribute to the value of the Annual Congress, where 
delegates from Branches all over the State mol in conference to talk over subjects of 
interest to aU rural women. Any woman from the country who was in Adelaide during 
the holding of the Congress should not miss the opportunity of attending at least one 
of the sessions. 

The reading of papers by individual members was one of the chief educational 
features of the Bureau, and if members took mu active part in the discussion that 
followed, the value of the papers would be couoiderably increased. 

The regular attendance of members at all meetings and the offering of suggestions 
to maintain interest in the Branch would encourage other members to take an active 
part in the affairs of the Branch. 

In the last few years Women’s Branches had devoted much of their energies to the 
organisation of competitive exhibitions of women’s handicrafts. These Sflxiures were 
becoming increasingly popular, and were well worth a place on the programme of every 
Branch. 

Still another good suggestion was for members when reading papers on suitable 
subjects to supplement their remarks with a practical demonstration. Where Branches 
were reasonably close together, inter-Branch visits could be arranged with advantage 
to all. 


OTHER REPORTS RECEIVED. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Coonawarra .... 

18/12/35 

Womb: 

31 

n's Bbakches. 

“ Cake Decorating **—^Mrs. 

Miss 0. A. Lear 

Kybybolite .... 

10/12/35 

23 

W. L. Redman; paper 
by Mrs. Soper 

Knitted Sock Competition 

Mrs. W. D. Kekwiok 

Kybybolite .... 

7/1/36 

28 

Fruit Cake Competition . 

Mrs. W. D. Kekwiok 

Karte. 

13/11/36 

25 

Homestead Meeting. 

** Rug Making/* Mm. 
Flavel 

" Good Reading ”—Mrs. 

Mrs. F. K. Atze 

Clare. 

4/1/36 

26 

Mrs, A. C. Pollock 

Georgetown - 

10/12/35 

24 

A. Teller 

” How to Run a Kitchen *’ 

Miss. J. £. Crawford 

Laura Bay . 

14/1/36 

0 

— Mn. G. Smallaoombe 
“ Biscuits ” — Miss R. 

Miss T. E. Barnett 

'Rl^lhA.TIllitll. 

16/1/36 

18 

Bhimson 

Extracts from Home 

Mrs. D. Camp 

Myponga. 

16/1/36 

5 

JofwmaU 

‘•Soap’’and “Preserves” 

Mn. M. Bounds 

Monarto South . 

18/1/36 

13 

Mrs. K. Magor 
“The Women’s Bureau ” 

Mn. F. W. Liebelt 

Morohard . 

S2/1/S6 

15 

—Mib. H. B. White 
Disoussion.. 

Miss A. F. Brown 
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AGRICULTUI^L VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

" BOSOELLANEOnS. 

Agricultural Bureau Oonferencea, 1936. 

South-East (Upper), at Bordertowu, Wednesday, 1st April (Mr. L. H. Butler, 
Secretary). 

South-East (Lower), at Kybybolite, Wednesday, 8th April (Mr. A. S. Shepherd, 
Kybybolite, Secretary). 

Dairying, at Strathalbyn, Thursday, 21st May (Mr. Beg. Sissons, Strathalbyn, 
Secretary). 

River Murray, at Block E, Thursday, 18th June (Mr. J. 0, K. Brigham, Box 65, 
Benmark, Secretary). 

Eacli Conference will commence at 10.30 a.ni. Members of Br&nchos are invited to 
submit papers and questions for the agenda of the Conference in their respective 
districts. 

Lucerne Bust. 

Following the receipt of diseased specimens of lucerne plants, forwarded by a sub¬ 
scriber to the Journal of Agiioultv/re at Wilmington, Mr. T. T. Colquhoun, M.Sc. 
(Assistant Plant Pathologist at the Waite Institute) diagnosed the trouble as lucerne 
rust, and says very little can be done by way of treatment of the crop. Spraying is 
not i)pacticable, and may even bo detrimental to the crop, whilst giving) very llittle 
protection. In many instances, however, the rust is parasitized by another fungus, and 
spread of the disease is naturally limited. 

If the infection is not too widespread, the cutting, careful removal, and burning of 
the affected tops may be possible, but results cannot be guaranteed by this treatment, 
since sjiores will probably be left on the crowns to ro-infect new shoots. 

Top watering (sprinkling of the plants) is liable to aggravate the trouble, the wet 
foliage being favourable for gck'mination of the spores and infection of previously 
healthy plants. 

In Victoria experiments have shown that lucerne grows better under flooding than 
sprinkling, the foliage apparently preferring a dry atmosjihere. 

If the rust is widespread, complete renewal of the stand may be advisable. If this 
action is taken the present crop should be cut, left to dry, and jireferably burnt, 
although it may be used for hay. Following! plouglhing, it has been found advisable in 
practice to plant a crop of barley in the succeeding year without any nitrogenous 
fertiliser, renewing the lucerne in the next season. This is a cultural recommendation, 
but is also advisable from the point of view of the health of the lucerne. It will also 
be necessary to examine the headlands for volunteer lucerne plants with the object of 
eradicating any diseased individuals. 

Pire Control Legislatloii. 

Asking for a ruling as to the liability of district councils for actions of Are control 
officers appointed by them under the Bush Fires Act of 1933, the Clerk of the District 
Council of Kingseote was advised by the Minister of Agriculture that:— 

1 . It is obvious that if a Are control officer appointed by a council is not himself 
liable in damages for any action, then the council cannot be liable. 

2. It is considered that, unless a fire control officer acts unreasonably or negligently, 
or in excess of his powers, no person could claim damages in the event of, say, a fire* 
break being burnt. Thisf would be the position, even if^ through a mistake in judgment, 
the firebreak proved unnecessary. 
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3. If, however, a fire control ofQcer did become liable for his actions, it would depend 
on the fact of the particular case whether the council also was liable. Under section 11 
(5) the council ma^r givo directions to the officer, and in such a caae, if the diamage 
arises as the result of the directions, then, subject to the considerations outlined in para¬ 
graph 2, the council would be liable for the damages. If directions are not given, or, 
if given, the course taken by the dre officer is contrary to the directions, it is possible 
that in most cases no liability would arise. 

4. In most cases, therefore, the chances of a council being held liable in damages are 
remote, and there is no necessity for amendment of the law. 

Iiisli Blight of the Potato. 

Asking if any means of preventing losses to potato crops by the disease locally known 
as potato wilt, the Secretary of the Clarendon Branch of the Agricultural Bureau has 
been informed by Mr. A. G. Strickland, M.Agr. (Chief Horticultural Instructor) that 
‘*It is presumed that the term ^wilt^ as used by the Bureau,> refers to * Irish Blight,* 
a disease which was more prevalent in potato crops last season than is usual. ’ ’ 

The disease is caused by a fungus PhytophtJutra infetdanR, and its development is 
favoured by moderate temperatures and high humidity, t.e., muggy and humid weather. 
In South Australia the normal spring weather is such that Irish Blight does not give 
much trouble, but in a spring such as was exx>eriencod in 1935 the disease naturally 
nuikes progress, and occasions damage to crops. Many other fungus diseases (such as 
black spot of apples) were similarly favoured in the spring of 1935. 

Given normal wcatlicr conditions next spring, it is not anticipated that Irish Blight 
will be as troublesome as in 1935, but nevertheless certain precautions are advisable. 

In tho first place, use only clean ^seed. The disease may be carried over in seed 
potatoes, and on this account the use of seed potatoes harvested from plants affected 
with Irish Blight should be avoided, if possible. If ^such seed must be used, or if the 
source of the seed is not known, it is advisable to pickle the seed before planting, 
i.^., immerse for hours in a solution of 11b. formalin in 2()galls. of wateif. Although 
this treatment cannot kill disease within the tubers, it will effectively deal with discfise 
on the surface of the potatoes, and, moreover, will assist in C/Ontrolling the disease 
“common scab.** 

Having planted seed, the position in regard to Irish Blight depends largely on the 
typo of weather experienced in spring. Even after exercising all precmutio'ns as to seed, 
the disease may turn up if the weather is favourable. 

If tlie spring commences humid, it is wise to apply a Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture 
spray to the potatoes hefore any signs of the disease are noted. This spray will coat 
the foliage and prevent infection. If tho weather continues wot, additional sprays 
should be given to maintain a protective coating on the phmts. In regard to spraying, 
it is important to realise that the spray should be applied before the disease appears, 
or, at any rate, at the very first sign of trouble. 

In the event of the weather becoming warm and dry after application of a Bordeaux 
or Burgundy spray, it will be quite safe to omit spraying, unless further extended 
periods of damp weather are experienced.** 

Ban on Matches. 

The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. A. P. Blesing, M.L.C.) has caused a proclamation 
to be issued banning the sale, offering for sale, distribution, and use during the period 
between 3l8t October in any year and the 1st day of the following May, of any 
matches other than those made to strike only on a preparation affixed to the box 
containing the matches, or to a box containing matches of the same description. 

The proclamation was the result of advice .received of the manufacture of a certain 
class of match which was stated to be waterproof and specially treated for striking 
freely on any rough surface under the worst weather conditions. These matches would 
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strike prac*tically on any surface, such as the sole of a boot or even on portion of a 
person clothing. The object of making a ban on this class of match was to minimise 
the risk of bush fire?» during the summer months. It was considered that these matches 
would be dangerous in the hands of children or other irresponsible persons. 

Sheep Dips. 

Shrrp Ihjhs. —1’he recent conference of Yorke Peninsuln branches held at Artluirton 
made a request tliat a list of sheep dips, complying with the provisions of the 
Stock Diseases Act, should be published for the information of members of branches. 
The Chief Inspector of Stock (Mr. C. A. Loxton) has supplied the following 
statement:—Any sheep dip which, when mixed according to the directions of the 
manufacturer, contains not less than one-tenth per cent, of Arsenic estimated as 
arwmioiis oxide will comply with the notice published under section .‘10 of the Btock 
and Poultry Diseases Act, 1934. The following dips comply with this notice:— 
Bickford’s Sheep Dip Powder, Cooper’s Powder Sheep Dip, Cresco Sheep Dip, Dytic 
Fluid Arsenical Sheep Dip, Edwards’ Sheep Dipping Powder, Lan-o-leen Arsenical 
Sheep Dip, Little’s Tripolvos Sheep Dip, Little’s Patent Powder Dip, Little’s Poisonous 
Liquid Sheep Dip, Immunol Sheep Dips—Fluid and Powder, Imperial Sheep Dip, 
Pestkill Sheep Dip, Quibell’s Powder Sbeep Dip, Boyal Sheep Dip, Sickle Powder 
Sheep Dip, Tic-toc Sheep Dip, Udip, Vaedip, Vallo Sheep Dip, Young’s Arsenical 
Sheep Dip Powder. 

Publications Becelved. 

The Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowle^lgcs the rccei^pt of the follow¬ 
ing public.^tions:— 

**International Review of Poultry Science,” Volume 8, Nos. 1-2. 

”Intense Systems of Apple Culture,” Bulletin No. 49. Ministry of Agriculture. 
England. Price, Is. 


AaBICULTDBAL INQUIBIEB. 


[KepUes Supplied by W. J. Spafford, Deputy Director of Agriculture.] 
Phalaris Tuberosa. 

The Balhannah AgrikMltwral Bureem asks:—**Whnt time of the year should Phalaris 
tuberosa seed he sown m the BaJhemnah district 

Reply—In the Balhannah district Phalaris iuherosa should be 8eede<l in the autumn— 
in April, if land is in good germinating condition, but otherwise in May. It is very 
important that the land should be clean and free from weeds, so that it is advisable 
to fallow the land, even if for a short period only, before attempting to establish the 
crop. Phalaris seed should not be mixed with other seed in ordinary conditions, and if a 
mixed pasture is desired, the other plants can be introduc.ed after the Phakuris is one 
or two years of age. If the germination test has shown the Phalaris seed to have high 
gerininatiug power, from 21bs. to 41bH. of seed per acre are ample. The seed can be mixed 
with superphosphate, provided that it is sown not more than 4 hours after mixing. 
PhalaHs iuherosa can be cut with a mower or scythe, and is really good green fodder. 
In strong-growing stands the growth becomes so dense that it is a fairly heavy job 
cutting it, but it can be done without much trouble in most cases. Provided the hay 
is not left out in the fields too long after it has been cured as hay, it makes a really 
good hay, and is quite suitable for feeding to cows after being chaffed. Most of the 
larger firms of seedsmen carry good Phalaris iuherosa seed. 

Oats for 16-251n. Rainfall Districts. 

The Blaokheath Agrioultwral Bureau asks:—**Whidh is the best variety of oats to 
grow for graemg purposes m a district with a raknfail of 16 to 25 mohesr* 
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Boply—is a good orit to grow for grazing purposes in a district where the 
annual rainfall might reach 25in. If it be grown for grazing only, better results would 
be secured from a mixture of about 301bs. rye and 40ll>8. oats per acre, thei rye pro¬ 
ducing winter feed in greater abundance than will any other cereal, and the oats 
continuing to grow well into the summer. 

Eradicating Couch Qrass. 

A member of the Mona/r%o South Branch of the Agricultural Bureau reports that 
small patches of couch grass are appearing on his farm. 

Reply—To combat this weed it is suggested that if used persistently and each time 
as soon as green appears in the patches, a solution of sodium chlorate in water will 
eventually kill out the couch grass. The solution should bo what is knowm as 10 per 
cent.; that is to say, lib. of sodium chlorate in Igall. (lOlbs.) of water, and should be 
applied to the grass from a watering can. Best results are obtained after rain, and 
if the soil is dry, it should be watered before ap})lying the solution. Care should be 
eixercised when using sodium chlorate, as some materials that become dry after having 
been soaked with the solution beemme highly inflammable. The material can be 
purchased from llardie Trading Pty. l^itd., South Road, Mile End. 

Grasses for Lower Yorke Peninsula. 

The Secretary of the Weavers Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asks: -*'What 
grasses can he recommended for this district?*^ 

Reply— There is only one true grass that can be rec-ominended for the Weavers district 
—Winiinera rye grass—but of other grazing fodders, lucerne and King Island Melilot 
can be grown, :ind the early subterranean clover is worth a trial Lucerne should be 
sown on fallow at the rate of Gibs, per ac*re with 2cwt8. superpliosphato if the stand 
is required for 5 or G years, but if only required for 2 or 3 years, seed at the rate 
of 41bs. per acre could be drilled into a stubble with Icwt. of sui>erpho8phate. Depend¬ 
ing upon the time when the rain fell, seeding should be done in April or May. Wimmera 
rye griiss can be sown with a cereal that is to be harvested for grain, using 21bs. of 
seed per acre. King Island Melilot can be sown with a crop, or broiwlcastod after 
mixing with superphosphate, using about Bibs, or 4lbs. of seed per acre. 

f Replies given by Mr. W. .f, HrAm>RD (Deputy Director of Agriculture) U questions 
submitted at the Conference of Yorke Peninsula Branches, at Arilmrton, 
on 4th March.] 


Wheat-Sick Land. 

"'What is the best treatment for land that is whetU’Sidl/cV ^ 

Reply—‘‘In climatic conditions such as exist in most of tlie wheatgrowing districts of 
South Australia land becomes wheat sick fairly quickly when cerc'als are the only crops 
grow’n, and when the fields are not rested from cropping for sufiiciently long periods of 
time. This wheat-sickness is purely a matter of over-cropping witli similar kinds of 
crops, such as wheat, barley and oats, and in most localities is easily corrected. Where 
the rainfall is sufiicient to permit of the growth of field i>ea8, this crop should be 
grown to tone up the soil, after which good wheat crops will again be grown. If the 
land is to be cropped frequently, about one crop in three should l)o a pea crop. Under 
existing market conditions, it is a more practical proj)f)8ition, in many of our wheat- 
growing districts, including most of Yorke Peninsula, to encourage the growth of Burr 
clover, and if this very useful pasture plant is allowed to make strong growth, about 
every third or fourth year, wheat-siekness will be unknown. Wherever a rotation of 
cropping of bare fallow-wheat-pasture (in which Burr clover is prominent) is practised 
the land has never shown signs of becoming-wheat-sick, nor does the tiouble occur in ii 
rotation of bare fallow-wheat-barley or oats-pasture (Burr clover), provided the clover 
is encouraged with top-dressing. The use of plenty of superphosphate and the regular 
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resting of the land from cropping will prevent the occurrence of wheat-BiokneBs where 
Burr clover is plentiful, and where this clover is Bcanty King Island Melilot should be 
introduced for the same purpose.^’ 

Eel WomiB. 

**irhat is the best treatment far lamd mfested with eel wormsf** 

Beply—“Unfortunately, once land has become infested with eel-worm, crops are 
idways liable to attack by this pest if, for any reason, anything! happens to retard their 
early growth. Because of this, where eel-worm has appeared, it is essential to do every¬ 
thing possible to ensure that cereal crops start off strongly, if damage is to be pre- 
ventitd. This can be done best by very careful fallowing, making certain that weeds^ 
and particularly grasses and cereals, be killed whilst still very smaljt At seeding, 
heavier dressings of superphosphate should be used than would be the case if eel-worm 
was not present. After a bad attack of eel*worm, it is wise to delay 'the seeding of the 
field as long as it is safe, and then use early varieties. 

When a cereal crop is showing signs of at/tack by jeel-worm it should! bo fed down 
very hard by sheep, rloing tlie job quickly by crowding a lot of sheep on to the affected 
area. Better recovery by crops often follows doing the feeding-off * when th!e land is 
wet after rain, the tramping of the soil appearing to retard the activities of the eel- 
worm, * * 

[Beplies given by Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) to questions 
submitted at the Conference of Lower North Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau at Owen on 27th February.] 

Oalifomlan v. Cape Barley. 

' * What is the diffeticnee in feedmg value between Californian Cape a/nd Prior barleys 
for feeding to Livestodkt*^ 

Beply—Analyses of saiiiplos of Californian Capo and Prior barleys grown in Bouth 
Australia show that there is very little difference between the two as grains to feed 
to fann livestock. 


Prior Barley— Califomittn Cape Barley— 

Nutrients. Digestible Digestible 

Composition. Nutrients. Composition. Nutrients. 

Water. 13.3 — 13.3 — 

Ash. 2.7 2.4 — 

Protein. 8.0 5.6 8.3 5.8 

Fat. 1.3 1.2 3.7 1.5 

Carbohydrates. 70.7 65.0 69.1 63.5 

Fibre. 4,0 1.3 5.2 

Starch equivalent .... — 73.4 — 72.4 


The content of the various nutrients is almost identical for both barleys, the only 
noticeable differences being that the Californian Cape contains 1.2 per cent, more fibre 
and 1.6 per cent, less carbohydrates than Prior. These differences mean that after a 
slight allowance is made for a lower digestibility of the Californian Cape, the starch 
equivalent—wliieh is the mesisure of the fattening power of a foodstuff—is 73.4 for 
Prior and 72.4 for Californian Cape. Stated in another way: lOOlbs. of Prior barley 
are equal in fattening value to 73.41ba. of starch, whereas lOOlbs. of Californian Gape 
barley are equal in value to 72.41bs. of starch. 

Wimmera Bye Grass. 

“ Would Wimmera rye grass, in the oowrse of time, be detrimental to wheat growimgf** 

Beply—There is always a possibility of crops of a similar kind, when grown on tlie 
same land, deleteriously affecting one another, and because wheat and Wimmera rye 
grass are both annual grasses, growing in much the same way and at the same time of 
the year, there is a chance that the rye grass might eventually prove injurious to wheat 
crops. I doubt that this will prove so, because rye grass is grown as a grazing crop,, 
and whilst this method of handling the grass persists it does not appear likely that it 
will be harmful to wheat crops. Because of its similarity to wheat—if managed in a 
similar manner—if it was carted off the land it might lower the fertility of the soB 
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to the extent of affecting wheat crope, but this has not proved to be so with oats and-. 
barley, at all events when grown in a reasonable rotation-of-propping with wheat, and 
they are more closely allied to wheat than is Wimmera rye grass. Wiinmera rye grass 
may eventually become a bad carrier of * ‘ take* all,' * but the grass has not so far 
dtKhibited any signs of becoming bad in this regard, and even if it does, we will be no 
worse off than at present, because it is most unlikely that it can get worse than 
barley grass as a host for the dreaded ^^take-al^” 

To date, Wimmera rye grass has proved wholly good, and a most useful addition to 
wheat-growing farms, and if continued to be handled in a manner similar to what is 
now the common practice, it is more likely to do good by increasing the organic-matter 
content of the soil than to do harm in any way. 

•Californian v. English Bailey. 

**Does Californian Ca^w barley take more out of the gronmd than Englvrh malting 
l)arleyf** 

Reply—Crops of Californian Caj)e barley generally take more out of the soil than 
crops of English malting barley, because the yields secured will be higher, and so more 
grain will be carted off the land. All of the cereals,, wheat, oats, barley, and rye 
collect from the soil almost exactly the same amounts of the various plant foods per 
ton of crop produced. Crops of wheat, oats, barley, and rye grown in the same season, 
anti yielding 1 ton of hay per acre, will all have removed almost exactly similar amounts 
of all the mineral plant foods. 

VETEBINABY INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Veterinary Officers, Stock and Brands Department.] 

**Briinpton Lake** asks treatment for a mare which stamps an4 bites her hind foot. 

Reply—This is probably due to the presence of a small paraBito. Try the following 
treatment:—Apply with a body brush a little of the following mixture, rubbing it in 
thoroughly:—Lysol, 4 tablespoonsful; raw linseed oil, 3 pint; shake well before use. 
Apply two or tlireei times at three-day intervala Sump oil from a car may be used, but 
in hot weatlier may blister the skin. 

Secretary Blackheath Agricultural Bureau r^eitorts pigs with a ravenous appetite for 
fowls* manure. 

Reply—Fowl manure is rich in lime and phosphorous, and this may be the attraction 
such manure has for pigs. In addition, however, tliis craving may also be due to a 
deficiency of protein in their diet. To remedy the mineral deficiency the following lick 
ahonld be supplied:—Sweet bonemeal, lOlbs.; powdered limestone, lOlbs.; common salt, 
lib.; mix thoroughly. Allow pigs free access to the mixture at all times. 

Secretary AgricutturaH Bureau, Marama, adks: —(1) Js Berg oil a good medicine for 
horses? (2) Is Stockholm tar a good thing for stock for sore throats, colds, ^o.? (3) 

A drench for cow getting to wheat? 

Beplieff—(1) Bergol is a proprietary preparation, and is not listed in :iny of the 
pharmacopias; therefore its formula is not obtainable. It is a preparation used 
•extensively among stockowners in this State for the treatment of colic. (2) Stockholm 
tar is obtained from pine trees from Stockholm by a distillation process of the refuse 
woods. Tar has many properties, being antiseptic, stimulant, expectorant, &c., and, taken 
internally, is useful in cases of colds and bronchitis when a discharge is prosciit. There 
is nothing to prevent stockowners using Stockholm tar. (3) The following drench is a 
serviceable one;—^Baking soda, ilb.; Epsom salts, ilb.; treacle, lib.; water, 2 pints; 
to be given as one drench. Baking soda should be given for two or three days twice % 
•day in 2 oe. doses, dissolved in a pint of water. 

Conference Torke Pemnsula Brandhesi **What is the came of look of milk in 
hreedMig sows a few days after farrowing? What oovdd be done to avoid it?** 
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Beply—Sumo of the causes o^f this condition are:—Alumsnitis (inflammation of the 
udder).—This is fairly common. The udders become liot, painful, and very tender to 
the touch, and the milk supply ceases, or is low. The sow resents the young pigs suck¬ 
ing. Treatment.—Give sow a dose of Epsom salts, and rub affected udders with the 
following mixture:—Olivo oil, 4 parts; liquid extract of belladonna, 1 part; apply warm. 
Prevention.—(a) See that sow’s bowels are kept regulated prior and subsequent to 
farrowing, (h) Put in clean, warm sty for farrowing, and before doing this wash udder 
with Condy’s solution. Any sickness of a generalised nature, especially if accom¬ 
panied by fever, c./;., inflammation of the womb, pneumonia, &c. The pregnant 
sow should have plenty of exorcise, and should not be too fat. A suit¬ 
able ration sliould be fed, bearing in mind that the sow has to provide nourish¬ 
ment for her young, and for this purpose it sliould contain ample protein. Where grain 
is mainly fed and no milk is available it is necessary to give green lucerne, meat 
meal (boiled rabbits), &c. Further, where skim milk is not available and grain is the 
main feed, the following mineral mixture should be fed:—Agricultural lime, 1 part; 
dicalcic phosphate, 1 part; common salt, ^ part; of this mixture add 2ilbs. to every 
lOOlbs. of grain. (Notk. —Tt is important that the lime be thoroughly slaked.) 

Confer(mee YorTce Peninmla Branches: **What is the came of weak stifle in yemng 
stock. Would it be hereditari/1 * * 

Reply—This condition is not uncommon in young horses and is really a dislocation or 
slipping out of position of the small bone in front of the stifle joint. In acute coaes, 
the leg is held in a semi-floxed [losition with the toe only touching the ground. In 
chronic cases, the bone during progression slips in and out of jwsition with a clicking 
movement. It is often hereditary in the horse, but may be due to an injury. In acute 
cases, the dislocation can be reduced by forcing the animal to make a sudden movement 
forward, by backing or by pjissing a sideline around the pastern of the affected foot 
and pulling the leg into position. A blister is then applied to the region of the pastern. 
In chronic eases treatment may not be satisfactory. In young colts it may disappear as 
the animal gets older. A blister could bo tried. 


HORTICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 


[Itejdies given by Mr. A. G. STBIOKI4AND, M.Agr.Sc. (Chief Horticultural Instructor) to 
questions submitted at the Conference of Lower North Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau held at Owen on 27th February.] 


**Has anything ftirther been done In the matter of the depth ploughing test for 
orchards and vineyards?” 

At the Bnlhaunah Conference in November, 1934, a resolution was passed requesting 
that experiments be conducted on early and late ploughing for fruit trees. At a 
later date, it was discovered that the resolution should have read ''shallow and deep” 
ploughing. 

After this clarifleation, the opinion was expressed that deep ploughing of vineyards 
would be advantageous in non-irrigated districts, but doubted the possibiHty of gaining 
definite experimental evidence on the point, owing to the interaction of other vineyard 
factors in any experiment laid down. 

Best orchard and vineyard practice would involve the growing of greenstuff—either 
a sown greexL crop or miscellaneous herbage—weeds, ftou, during winter, and incorpora¬ 
tion of this green crop or "weed crop” with the sdl before budburst in early spring. 
When such green crop is turned under, it should be ploughed in as deeply as possible. 
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The question as to whether deep ploughing or digging operations during the period 
that fruit trees are in full bloom is detrimental to cropping, was made the subject of 
an experiment on the Blackwood Experiment Orchaid. (The preliminary results of 
this experiment are shown in the Jgncnllural Jcumal, January, 1935, page 784). No 
ill-effects on the trees concerned in the experiment were noted. 

**Does the continued use of sulphate of ammonia in vineyaxd and orchard prove 
detrimental to vines and trees?'’ 

The continued use of Sulphate of Ammonia need not necessarily prove detrimental 
to vines or fruit trees. On soils which have a poor supply of lime—and such soils are 
not common outside the high rainfall areas—excessive use of Sulphate of Ammonia 
may lead to some depletion of lime. For every lib. of Sulphate of Ammonia ai)plied, 
lib. of lime is transformed into gypsum, and gradually washed away by downward 
loHching. This lime depletion induced by the application of Sulphate of Ammonia is 
•only of imj>ortance in soils already low in lime, He.,, acid soils, such as are rarely 
encountered in the drier inland regions. 

The only other possible detrimental effect of applying Sulphate of Ammonia in 
excessive quantities on orchard or vineyard, would be in relation to plant growth. 
Within limits, growth and yield of fruit trees or vines are correlated; i,e., without 
good annual growth, fruit production will be restricted. On the other hand, excessive 
growth is opposed to maximum fruiting, and if Sulphate of Ammonia were utilised to 
])romote excessive growth, or growth at the wrong time of the year, fruiting could 
quite easily be adversely affeoted. 

This condition, i.el., restriction of fruit production on account of excessive vigour, 
is not, however, encountered as frequently as the reverse, is., low yields on account 
of poor vegetative growth. 

Sulphate of Ammonia is a quick-acting nitrogenous fertiliser which is perfectly safe 
on most soils if applied intelligently. Application should be' made in early spring in 
the case of most fruit crops, and quantities used should bo sufficient to induce that 
moderate vigour consistent with production of normtil crops. 

**What is a proAtable dressing of Sulphate of Ammonia for citrus trees, and the 
best time and method to apply same?” 

Experiments at the Berri Experiment Orchard, and, in fact, in almost every centre 
in the world where citrus is grown, have indicated the necessity of applying nitrogen 
to citrus trees. In fact, without adequate nitrogdn, yields decline, and the trees 
become definitely unthrifty. 

The amount of Sulphate of Ammonia necessary to maintain tree health and goovi 
cropping depends largely on the( nature of the sloil, and on the cultund practices 
employed. It is, of course, sound practice to grow winter green crops between rows 
of citnis, and plough these under in early spring. Where pe^, beans, or other legumes 
are used for green cropping, nitrogen is added to the soil from the air, and if green 
cropping is regular, the demands for inorganic nitrogen as Sulphate of Ammonia) may 
not bo BO pronounced. Organic matter is of first importance, and by green cropping, 
or the use of farmyard manure, &c.. the soil humus content must be maintained. 

Having applied as much organic matter as possible, ther amounts of Sulphate of 
Ammonia to be applied annually may vary from ilb. to 41bs. per tree, according to 
age, for trees up to eight years old. On older trees as much as 81bs. to lOlbs. of 
Sulphate of Ammonia per treJe, and even higher quantities have been applied with 
advantage. Exact maximum profitable quantities cannot be quoted, as those will depend 
on such factors as district, the soil type, the size of tree, the amkyunt of organic 
nitrogen used, etc.. 

The bulk of the annual dressing of Sulphate of Ammonia should be applied in early 
spring (say August). Often the whole annual amount may be applied at this time, 
but it is sometimes desirable to apply portion as an autumn drelsBing. As an autumn 
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dressing 25 to 30 per cent, of the full annual dressing may be applied in early autumn 
or late summer; however, if a dressing applied at such time stimulates excessive autumn 
growth, the dressing should be reduced, or even omitted, and applied in spring, 
(Generally speaking, the maximum demand for nitrogen occurs in early spring. 

All fertilisers should be placed as deeply as possible in order that they may quickly 
reach the root zone. Very often Sulphate of Ammonia is applied in a ring round the 
tree Bj>read, and ploughed or cultivated under. If the fertiliser can be placed at the 
bottom of a deei> furrow, this is very desirable. 

the Blackwood Experimental Orchard had any tfuccese with new sprays for 
Codling Moth?*’ 

The following spray materials have been used (some widely, some only on an experi¬ 
mental scale) as sprays to combat Codling Moth. All these materials were fully 
discussed by a meeting of the Interstate Codling Moth Committee held last year. 

1. Arftenate of Lead. —Standard spray; objection is residue on fruit. 

2. Bari/um Fluosilicate (or DuHfm). —This material also leaves an objectionable 
residue. Furtliermore, it has not given as good control as arsenate of lead. 

.3. CaXcmm Arsenate. —^In tests conducted in Queensland, this material has been shown 
inferior to arsenate of lead. 

4. Mang(mar Magnesmm Arsenate and Sodfhim Aluminkm Fluoride. —These two 
materials also leave objectionable residue, and so far have not proved any better than 
arsenate of lead in controlling Codling Moth. 

5. White Oils. —^White oils alone, and in various combinations with derris, nicotine 
sulphate and arsenate of lead, have been experimented with, and some of the combina¬ 
tions have shown promise. Oil and arsenate of lead cannot be freely recommended 
later in the season, owing to the fact that it may leave a residue almost impossible 
of removal by either wiping or washing. On certain varieties (such as Cleopatra), and 
in certain districts, white oil alone has given much trouble in the form of fruit 
spotting. ExpeririKuits arc in progress at Blackwood on this and other matters; and 
at present the use of white oil on the (^eopatra variety cannot be freely recommended 
in all districts. 

6. Niootme SiUphate arid Bentomte Snlphwr. —^Beipent work in America has shown 
this sjiray to be very effective in controlling Codling Moth. Bentonite sulphur is a 
compound made by fusing colloidal sulphur and “Bentonite”—a colloidal clay which 
occurs naturally in parts of America. The resulting compound has highly colloidal 
properties, and when used with niootine sulphate in spray mixtures, fixes the nicotine 
sulphate so that it remains effective as a stomach poison, and contact insecticide over 
a much longer period than when used in other combinations. This new spray, together 
with other standard schedules, is being tested by the Blackwood Orchard t^ season; 
although giving apparently fair control of Codling Moth, the bentonite sulphur-nicotine 
sulphate spray has imposed a heavy spray residue on fruit, and, on present indications, 
this residue is going to be exceedingly hard to remove. 

Work on various sprays for Codling Moth by the Department of Agriculture has 
been extended in the past year, and during the next few years, partUcular attention 
will bo paid to the most promising of the non-arsenical sprays—^white oil alone, and 
combined with derris or nicotine sulphate, and mixtures of bentonite sulphur and 
nicotine sulphate. 

Until further work has been carried out, we are not in a position to suggest 
alternatives to the widely used materials—arsenate of lead, and white oil. 

The former material will give effective control if sprays are timed properly, but 
involves wiping or washing of fruit for removal of residue. White oil used alone, or 
with nicotine sulphate in the* last three sprays, will overcome the residue problem, but 
may lead to spotting injury of some varieties, such as Cleopatra. 
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ACTIVITIES AT ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 1934-35. 


[By Allan B. Callaghan, D.Phil., B.Sc., (Oxon); B.Sc.Agr. (Syd.) (Principal).] 
{Continued from pjage 906.) 

PART V.—UVESTOOK. 

Livestock activities play a very important part in the work of the College; 
in fact, the management of the property is to a large extent directed by live¬ 
stock requirements. I have already stressed the need for the incorporation of 
livestock as an integral and very essential feature of a true and permanent 
agricultural system. With the advent of livestock comes greater diversification 
of farming combined with an actual necessity to farm, to a greater or lesser 
extent according to circumstances, for the animals which are being maintained. 
In a general way, therefore, the management of such a mixed farm is very 



Tlie 1934 Drop of Foals, the flrat aired by “Oyrus,** vjas a particularly 

ovea lot. 

largely controlled by the requirements of the animals being carried from^ time to 
time. In this section of the report 1 desire to deal specifically with items of 
interest concerning the progress made in certain aspects of animal husbandry 
at the College. In doing so I am fully aware of the incompleteness of the 
report, but I also feel that much of the information gathered from certain phases 
of the work for our own use and gruidance should prove of definite value to 
many who are concerned with similar practical problems of animal husbandry. 

THE HORSES. 

The year 1934-6 with the horses was one of great interest, and one which 
should stand as a definite year of progress, for during the year the first progeny 
of the Clydesdale stallion Cyrus (2455 N.Z.C.S.B.) was foaled. Thirteen foals 
were reared; they all expressed great character and similarity indicating a very 
pleasing prepotency of the sire. These foals were inspected by many interested 
parties. Visitors, without exception, were surprised with their general quality. 
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It is of especial interest to note that not since 1916 hare so many foals been 
reared at the College in one season. The number showed a substantial increase 
over the immediately preceding years, in fact, the average number foaled from 
1920 to 1932 was four; in 1933, seven Avere reared; thus in 1934 and coinciding 
with the advent of Cyrus, the thirteen foals reared offer a favourable comparison. 

Of the 1934-5 foals, one only was eligible for the stud book; this was a colt 
from the only Stud Book mare the College possesses, Kowai Gyp. This colt 
was named Roseworthy Nomad (C.C.S.B. 2166) and was sold to a purchaser 
on the West Coas-t soon after weaning. 

Of the others, one filly has been registered in Appendix A and two fillies 
are registered as progeny and are eligible for Appendix B. 

FEEDING TESTS WITH MAKES AND FOALS. 

As paddock feed was very limited and stubble paddocks did not last long, 
a definite programme of feeding the mares-with-foals was undertaken, and in 
order to measure the results of the ration and maintain the interest of students, 
the rations were carefully worked out, and weights of foals and mares followed 
during the course of the feeding. 



A Loose stack of Silage, made from volmiteer growtb, consisting chiefly of 
Burr Medic (or Burr CKover) and Self-sown Cereal, huilt in 1983, opened out in 
perfect oonditlon for feeding the following year. 

The ration feed was dependent chiefly upon what was available on the farm; 
it was assessed in accordance with the Morrison or Modified Wolff-Lehmann 
feeding standards. The results from the feeding were very striking and 
demonstrate the value of the ration. 

The diily feed was worked out for a mare and four months old foal weighing 
together approximately 2,1001bs. and consisted of:— 

351bs. Wheaten Chaff. 

201bs. Green Lucerne. 

41bs. Peas 1 

21bs. Wheat \ Mixed and crushed. 

21bs. Barley] 

ilb. Linseed Meal. 
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According to standard analyses of the constituents, the ration conformed with 
recognised requirements for a mare suckling foal, with a nutritive ratio of 
approximately 1 : 7.5. 

On this ration, twelve mares and twelve foals did remarkably well and for 
the period 4th February to 281h February both the mares and foals in every case 
showed quite significant increases in weight. The average increase per day per 
foal for this first three weeks was 3Jlbs., while the mares showed an average 
increase of 4&lbs. per day. For the period 28th February to 18th March, when the 



A Close-up View of a Fork fuU of Silage, taken from tke) loose silage staick shown 
in the previous illustration. The fodder wias heautifullv preserved; its olive 
green colour and fruity odour made it especially palatable to livestock. The next 
two illustrations show sheep and lambs being fed with this silage. 

weaning of foals began, the foals continued to increase in weight, while the 
tendency was for the mares to remain more steady, although one or two continued 
to increase considerably in weight In the latter cases the foals did not benefit to 
the same extent and did not show the same high increase as those on mares showing 
less tendency to fatten. 

One mare foaled out of season and she and her foal were placed immediately 
on the same ration as the above. This mare’s foal showed a daily increase 
from birth of 3flbs., whereas the gain per day of the other foals from birth 
and up to the time of feeding them a full ration was only 23lbs. While this work 
IS by no means conclusive, it indicates that balanced, and more carefully arranged 
feeding of mares and foals will give results. 
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On weaning at the age of 6i to 6 months the fo^ averaged approbdmatdy 
TSOlbs. weight and they were fed the following ration: 

121bs. Wheaten Chaff. 
lOlbs. Green Lucerna 
Ub. Peas 1 

ilb. Wheat | Mixed and crushed. 

Jib. Barley J 
Jib. Linseed Meal. 

Seven foals were shut off from the mares on the 18th March and fed the 
above ration and for the period 18th March to the 8th April, 1935, they showed 
an average daily increase in weight of SJlbs. per head. 

This gain in weight over the waning period indicates that the foals received 
no check and is good evidence in support of feeding a well balanced ration at 
this critical period. A definite check in growth accompanied by^a general debility 
and proneness to worms—so often associated with weaning—^may be avoided by 
proper feeding. In this test the foals showed a thrifty, sleek, well-conditioned 
appearance throughout, with no tendency to harshness of coat which accompanies 
loss of condition when weaning is carried out without proper attention to growth 
requirements. 



The Dorset Horn-Merino Half-hred Test Flock, with Lambs by Southdown Baans 
at foot being SUago-fed on the 2nd Marbh, 1986, on the occasion of a add day. 

Kote the barenoes of the stmbble paddock in contrast with the splendid general 
condition of both ewes and lambs. 

All the foregoing is merely test work and is hardly experimental for the simple 
reason that no control lots were fed; in this connection, advantages of feeding 
are well known and it would not be fair to neglect the feeding of half the yearns 
foals to prove a point that is common knowledge. The results here summarised 
are given as a guide to some and a point of interest to others. 

THE FEEDING OF LAMBING EWES ON SILAGE UNDER 
DROUGHT CONDITIONS. 

Throughout the Lower and Middle North districts and the West Coast, fat 
lamb breeding has made very rapid strides and with a buoyant lamb market 
the development is sure to continue. Farmers who study the position carefully 
must realise that there are times during the season when the market Sa well 
supplied; they must also realise that there are periods when very few really 
choice sucker lambs are available. 
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In the past two seasons the College has endeavoured to meet the early market 
and to demonstrate to the farmer how such can be done without risk of failure. 
By using Dorset-Horn-Merino half bred ewes mated to Southdo#n rams, an 
early lambing was planned in 1934. On this occasion the lambs were dropped 
at the end of February and the beginning of March and the flock was fed silage 
in stubble paddocks. However, the season opened early and with the lambs 
only 3 weeks old, excellent green feed became available. The risk had been run 
because of good silage supplies on the farm and fortunately the opening rains 

were early. From this flock of 100 ewes, 110 lambs were marketed and the first 
consignment was sold at the local Abattoirs market on the 4th Jime, 1934, for 
the excellent return of 28s. lOd. per head. The lambs from the whole of this 
flock averaged £1 3s. 3d. per head. 

This in itself indicates the value of meeting the market early; to do so year 
in and year out involves a certain amount of risk as the opening rains—al¬ 
though fairly reliable— m&y be unduly delayed. * 

It is the occasional season when the opening rains of late April or early May 
are poor or not supported by good following rains that makes most farmers 
avoid any risk, and they mate the ewes so that the earliest lambing is in June. 
This is what the majority do, and consequently the market becomes congested 
in August and September, whereas few high quality lambs are marketed before 
July. 

In a normal year—opening during April or May—the April-May dropped 
lambs grow much moiie quickly because the weather is much milder than in June 
and July and there is less loss of new born lambs for the same reason. These 
lambs are marketed almost two months earlier than the June di’opped, and 
consequently in normal seasons realise much higher prices. 

The problem of the farmer is to provide some means of feeding as a safe¬ 
guard against a late opening of the season, because once the risk is removed, 
considerably greater returns may be obtained by the earlier lambing. To demon¬ 
strate how best this might be done, a trial was arranged using silage as the 
base and some grain as a supplement. The main idea was to see what could 
be done with silage should an emergency arise, and to make certain that there 
would bo no fresh green feed available, 40 Dorset Horn-Merino half-bred ewes 
were mated to lamb in January. During January, February, and March the 
flock was fed gradually increasing quantities of silage with a little grain 
f,Uh peas and Jth wheat) as a supplement. The average rate of feeding was 
ojlbs. of silage and Jib. of grain per ewe per day in addition to ordinary 
cereal stubble grazing. The lambs were maintained in very satisfactory condition 
until the first week of April when following opening rains at the end of March 
greenfeed became available. At this stage feeding was discontinued. On the 
24th April the first draft was sold at an average of 741bs. live weight; th^e 
realised 21s. lOd. per head. On the 29th May a further draft realised 22s. lOd. 

At the time approximate costs of the feed supplied were as follows:— 


5 . d, 

2921bs of silage at 10s. 6d. per ton. 1 4 

341bs. of peas at 3s. 6d. per bush. 2 0 

51bs. of wheat at 2s. 8d. per bush. 0 3 

3 7 
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At first glance it may appear that the cost of feeding was high, but returns 
showed a nc^ return of 18s. 8d. on the first draft and 19s. 8d. on the second 
draft; this, it will be admitted, shows the proposition to be profitable. The 
important point, however, is that this flock was fed for three months because 
of the purposely arranged January lambing, whereas one or two months is likely 
to be the limit of feeding during an ordinary late season. In this way such 
supplementary feeding as would be necessary would be less prolonged and so 
choapor. Again, when these drafts of sucker lambs were available there were 
no others on the market or any likelihood of any for another two months, so 
that butchers were loth to buy at a high price when continuity of supply was 
impossible. This statement is substantiated by the sale of a draft of lambs of 
the same breeding marketed on the 25th June when sucker lamb was becoming 
more prevalent which realised 24s. 7d. 



A Olose-up of tilie Dorsot Hom-Meriao Half-bred Ewes and Lambs during feeding, 
tafken on tbe aame occasion aa tbe previous pbotograpb. It will be seen that, >ln 
spite of tbe pbotograpber, the lambs and ewes are eating the silage with relish 
from the feed trough. Their flourishing condition is evident. 

The price less Is. or 2s. for feeding is a very attractive one and almost 
worth the risk of a late season, but with ensilage stored on the farm the risk: 
is definitely removed and any farmer in the agricultural regions can avail himself 
of the possibilities of earlier lambing, providing suitable and adequate reserves 
are held on the farm. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH PIGS. 

During the year a feeding trial with pigs was completed and a separate 
and detailed report on this work was submitted by the Dairy Superintendent, 
Mr. R. Baker, and has been published through the Journal of Agriculture. The 
idea behind the trial vras to test the relative values of wheat and barley with 
and without supplementary foods, and to demonstrate how best either barley or 
wheat could be utilised for the production of pork or bacon. Pigs of different 
breedings were represented in the trial, namely pure Berkshires, and crossbreds 
from the following crossings, Large White x Berkshire, Lai^e White x Middle 
Yorkshire, Tam worth x Berkshire and Large White x (Tamworth x Berkshire). 
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Here are the facts 

about cord in tyres 

Hie cord casing is the foundation of the tyre, and 
Dunlop builds on the principle that the casing should 
be able to outlast the longest wearing tread. 

Dunlop has immense advantages in building a longer last- 
faig casing. It operates its own Cotton Mills at Rochdale, 
England, which are devoted almost entirely to producing 
tyre cords. Dunlf^) Tyre cords are British-made from 
British-grown cotton. 

Because of the ''Disc Doubler,” an exclusive Dunlop 
patent, Dunlop tyre cords have a greater degree of twist 
imparted to them than is possible by any other known 
process, and also a higher standard of uniformity. 

Dunlop Weftless Cord casing construction, which is used 
exclusively by Dunlop interests in Australia, has been 
proved superior to wefted casing fabrics. It ensures that 

every cord is not only com¬ 
pletely insulated, but per¬ 
manently held in position by 
rubber. It offers you the maxi¬ 
mum assurance of long life, 
safety, comfort and blow-out 
protection. 



General Manager 
Dunlop 'Perdriau Rubber Co. Ltd. 


Weftless cord tyres 
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Some verj' interesting: results were obtained and they demonstrated the great 
value of supplementary foods such as skim milk, lucerne, and meat meal for 
balancing basal rations of either wheat or barley. Under the conditions of 
the trial and assuming the value of pork at 6Jd- per wheat fed to pjigs 
alone, with meat meal, and with skim milk and lucerne, would be worth respec¬ 
tively 3s. lOJd., 4s. 7d., and 5s. 5id. per bush., and similarly barley fed alone, 
with meat meal, and with skim milk and lucerne, would be worth respectively 
2s. lOid., 2s. 7i(l., and 3a. 9Jd. per bush. 

The pigs in this trial were fed to bacon weight, slaughtered by the Export 
Department and sent overseas, from where comments were received on the 
different carcasses in the trial. The pure Berkshire pigs, irrespective of how 
fed, were regarded an unsuitable for export trade purposes, being too heavy 
in the shoulder, too short and thick in the body and far too wasteful when 
cut up. The pigs of crossbred breeding with Large White or Tamworth sires 
were favourably commented upon. It appears now that both local and overseas 
requirements are coming more and more into line, and light fore-ends, long 
bodies and well developed hams are the leading characteristics required of a 
good bacon pig. Pigs carrying excess fat—especially on the shoulders and 
along the back—are not wanted, for in satisfying the demand for leaner meat, such 
pigs prove very wasteful when cut into joints and pieces. 

Knowing the general requirements of the trade leads one to ask how best the 
requirements may be met, especially from the viewpoint of breeding? With 
this in mind an investigation Avas begun to test the relative merits of differ¬ 
ent breeds and crossbreeds on a balanced grain ration of as constant a nature 
as possible. It is proposed to deal with as many different crossbred types as 
practicable and so far pigs of the following breeding have completed their test, 
Large White x Berkshire, Tamworth x Berkshire, Large White x (Tamworth 
X Berkshire), Canadian Berkshire x Old Type Berkshire, and Tamworth x Large 
Black. The carcasses of these pigs have been sent to Engl/ind and criticisms on 
eacli will be duly received. 

This experiment will take some time to complete, but it should eventually 
supply some vei^' useful information with respect to the most suitable breeding 
to follow to meet the export trade. 


ENTERO-TOXAEMIA IN SHEEP. 

‘ ‘ JTa^ anything further been done tou^rds a remedy for entero-toxaemia in sheep, 
arUi has a vaeoine used a^inst this disease proved effecftweV 

A eonsiderahlc amount of investigation work has been carried out in Western Aus¬ 
tralia by the Council for Scientidc and Industrial Besearch on this disease. 

There is little doubt that the Western Australian disease is identical with that 
disease pf sheep in South Australia known as ^ *Braxy-like” disease and ^^Stinkwort 
Poisoning/^ and also with the disease of lambs called “Pulpy Kidney.“ The cause 
of eutero-toxaemia has been discovered, and it has been found that the disease Is pro¬ 
duced by the action of a powerful toxin (poison). This toxin is manufaetured u^er 
certain conditions in the small gut of the sheep by a special bacillus. 

A vaccine has been produced which, when inoculated into sheep, has given very good 
results in enabling them to resist entero-toxaemia. Its use is recommend^ in this State. 
Investigational work is still being done on the use of this vaedne. 

It is suggested that pregnant ewes be vaccinated in the early stages of pregnancy. 
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THE DRAUGHT HORSE. 


[By h\ li. Fbancis.J 

[At a recent meeting of the South Australian Branch of the Commonwealth 
Clydesdale Horse Society, Mr, Francis, by request of the Committee, \gave an 
address (illustrated by lantern slides) on “The Draught Horse,^* Mr, Francis 
stated that he was more deeply interested in the Clydesdale breed, and, as the 
Clydesdale embodied all the characteristics of tlhe true draught horse, he dealt at 
length with this breed. Brief references were made to other breeds,'] 

'Che Clydesdale horse, as the name would imply, originated in Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, through which district the River Clyde flows. There is, however, no 
authenticated data concerning its origin previous to the year 1715, when Jolin 
Paterson, of Lochlyoch, on the estate and in the parish of Carmichael, purchased 
in England a Flemish stallion. This horse possessed great quality of hoof and limb 
—a character which he passed lo his offspring to a very marked degree, and so 
improvetl the breed in the tapper Ward to make them famous all over Scotland. 
The Loelilyoch mares were, generally, browms and blacks. They had grey hairs 
in their manes and in their tails, occasional grey hairs in their coats and, almost 
invariably, a white spot on their bellies. This latter marking was always regarded 
as a distinct indication of purity of blood. 

Another horse vrhich greatly improved the breed was Blaze, imrehased by a Mr. 
?lcott, of Brownhill, Carstairs. Blaze was purchased as a two-year-old in Ayrshire 
about the year 1780. Tie imparted to his stock great style of action, very “shapely 
bodies, and good wearing qualities of foot and limb. 

More modem than the Lochlyoch or the Brownhill Clydesdales are those known 
as ‘‘The Lampit’s Strain.^’ At the dispersal sale of the stock of Thomas Clarkson, 
of Shott^s Hill Mill, Parish of Carstairs, Lanarkshire, in the year 1808, Mr. 
Soinmer\dllt, of Lampit’s Farm, purchased a two-year-old filly with which he 
founded his stud. This filly had several filly foals, all of which became famous 
brood mares, but it was as mother of Glancer that this Lampit^s old mare, as 
she became known ultimately, was destined to become famous in the history of 
the Clydesdale breed. It is from Glancer that all the best and most noted Clydes¬ 
dales are descended. Glancer is traceable through many generations back to flic 
Tj(»chlyoch mares and to the black horse of 1715. 

In the year 1827, a new epoch in the history of Clydesdale breeding \vi\s 
inaugurated by the Highland Society holding its first open show for stallions and 
for mar(»s. At this show, good prizes were offered for animals calculated to 
improve the type of horse for working heavy land along the valley of the ’Clyde. 
This gave Clydesdale horse breeding considerable impetus, and the breed ibe^ame 
Very popular, and its distribution very wide; so much so, that it became impossible 
to retain its progress in living memory. Tn the circumstances, some form of 
pedigree recording became imperative, with the result that the Clydesdale Horse 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland was founded. This took place in June, 

1877, and the first or retrospective volume of the Stud Book was published in 

1878. Since then, there has been an annual publication containing the pedigr(*es 
of, approximately, 60,000 mares and 25,000 stallions regisiored-numbered. Conse¬ 
quently, the pedigrees of Clydesdale horses are public property. The qualifica¬ 
tions required for inclusion were three top crosses in the case of a stallion f»f 
Clydesdale breeding, and two top crosses for mares. 

COMMENTS ON SOME NOTABIiE HOBSES. 

Darnley was a very sound and good foundation sire, traceable to Glancer and 
to the Fiemish horse of 1715. It is from Damley that all the most fashionable 
lines of blood are descended. Comparing his lower limbs, more particularly the 
hind, with those of his third great-grandson, Barones Pride, will'give some idea of 
what can be accomplished by the application of science to breeding through selec- 
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DABNLEY, by Conqueror 

tiiiM* muting’ an<l <*<»rrect l)arnloy wsw n lc‘tulei* in his day, winning many 

pri/oK at tlio lliglihind and Agricultural Society Show. Ho lived to the age of 
14 y(‘ars« atid did the brood u;roat service as will be noticed in the description of 
other horses mentioned later. 



8IB EVEBABD, by Top GalUnt.. 

Top Gallant was Damley’s most famous son. An illustration of this horse which 
play^ an important part in improving the breed is not available. Top Gallant 
distinguished himself as a breeder in getting among others, that great horse Sir 
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Everard, which was an epoeh-makiriff sire. Here is the {greatest line of blood 
known to the breed, showing a distinct change in the set of the limbs. Sir 
Everard was up to a big size, standing 17.1 hands at ibe sbou’der, weighing 
20|owts., and girthed 8ft, at six years of age. 

Sir Kverard maled ^dth the Rpringhill DaTTiIey mare Forrest Queen, and 
produced the famous Baron'a Pri/fe. In this horse then was a great change in 
type and in character generally. The neck rose out of the shoulde*’ tops; the 
fore legs were well in under the body and, above all, there was a distinct dilTerence 
in the under pinning; the pasteni.^ were much longt*r and set at a greater angle; 
the .joints were more def!ne<l; the bones more flinty, with tendons well detached; 
the hock was higher iii> the leg and, in my opinion, this was the greatest step 
towards improvement in the evolution of the Clyde.sdale horse. This was a line- 
bred lioi-ve to Dnniley, and was a great breeder both of stallions and mares. He 



BABON*8 FBIDB, by Sir Everard. 

passed his quality of foot and limb to his offspring, which was a very desirable 
character in those days. A gTeal galaxy of chamiiions were sired by Barones 
Pride, and his influence is still very noticeable and his blood much sought after. 

Baron’s Pride united Avith the Knight Errant mare. Young Maybloom, and gave 
the world’s reeord-jiriced horse, Barmi of Biuihlyvie, which was sold in the Ayr 
market for 9,500. He was a beautiful specimen and, like bis sire, was well 
set up, with a perfect hind leg. Not only did he have a good hind limb, but, 
fortunately for the breed, this was a dominant character. 

Before the Baron of Buchlyvie met his untimely end, by accident, he mated with 
the Auehenflower mare, Dunure Ideal, and gave the greatest draught stallion the 
world has known, Demure Footprint, The accompanying illustration shows Dunure 
Footprint at 13 years of age, when he was at the height of his fame. Here we have 
two great blood lines springing from the one foundation, meeting in the culminating 
point of the production of the greatest family known to the breed. There were five 
full brothers and sisters, all of which won the Championship of the IT. and A. 
Society in their turn. There was wonderful strength of character in Dunure 
Footprint’s great masculine head; he had a grand full body; his legs were correctly 
put into him; his iron-grey colour .shone like the sheen of silk; and he could move 
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BABON OF BTTOBLTVIB Iw Baron’s Pride 



SUBOBB FOOTFBIBT, by Baron of BneUyole. 
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like an Iceland pony. Most of the show-winning lioi'ses in Scotlan<l at llie present 
time owe their merit to the influence of thi^ great sire, and similar successes will 
follow' in future generations of lii^ hue. Tracing his ascent to Daruley, he was 
by Baron of Buclilyvie, by Baron’s Pride, by Hir Kverard, by Top Gallant, by 
Damley. Jle was line-bred, and it was through Auelienflower, the sire of Duuure 
Ideal—tlie dam of Footprint- tliat Mactlregor came into the picture for Auchen- 
flower was by Monlrnve Mac, by Maegregor, bj' Darnley. But there were other 
infusions of Darnley blood in the veins of Dunure Footprint. The sire of the 
dam of Barones Pride, Syiringhill Jlarnley, was by Damley, and again, Knight 
Errant the sire of the dam of Itaixm of BiichlyMe, was by Top Gallant. There 
wras, therefore, a predominanec of Darnley fdood in this line-bred sire which 
was of such a W'onderful breeding and showyard success. 

Aiirltfifflower was a great type of cart horse, and a very influential sire. Among 
the most famous of his <laughters were D^niure Ideal, Wells Mescal, and Monk 
Gladys. 

Rosene.niig was one of Dunure Footprint’s very best sons, and was exported 
to N('av Zealand by Mr. David Adams. Rosenoraig has given great service to the 
breed in New* Zealand, and there are some very fine stock by this horse in that 
country. 



BENBFACTOB, by Fyvle SenBation 

Hiawatha, by Prince Robert, winner of the Cawdor Cup on four successive 
occasions, was a great stud success, siring many good mares. The Cawdor Cup, 
the blue ribbon championship of the Clydesdale W'orld, must now be won four times 
by the one exhibitor with different animals each year before it becomes his property. 

Flashdale (imp.), by Dunure Footprint, from Harviestoun Amy, by Baron's 
Pride, w'as a line-bred horse, a Cawdor Cup champion, and a great stud success. 
Here again Montrave Mac figures in the pedigree, as the maternal grand-dam, 
Maud of Highborgue, was by Montrave Mac. Flashdale was a very true Clydes¬ 
dale horse, and his value (through his daughters) is now dawning upon the breeders 
of Clydesdales in Australia. 

Benefactor is a horse with a history. He was bred by Mr. Wm. Mecklem. His 
sire was Fivie Sensation, his dam Maud of Begg by Dunure Footprint. He was 
purchased as a foal from the breeder by Mr. Wm. Montgomery, in whose bands 
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he had a very successful show career, and was never beaten in his class. Whoi 
the colt was four years old, Mr. Montgomery decided to relinquish Clydesdale 
breeding, and called a sale in the Lanark Mart, when Benefactor realised £4,400. 
He had then made a name as a breeder, as his first crop of foals had caused a 
sensation in the show ring. The new owners were Templeton Bros., of ‘‘Sandy- 
knowe,” Kelso, and from the day that the Templetons acquired him “Sandyknowe*' 
never looked back. In the month of March following his purchase by Templetons 
he won the Cawdor Cup. The next year he climbed into third place in the sires’ 
breeding list—a proud position for a horse which had only immature animals to 
represent him. The following year he displaced the great Dunure Footprint from 
his position as head of the sires’ breeding list, a distinction which the latter had 
held for 13 years. But it was in 1930, at the stallion show in Glasgow, that 
Benefactor put the cope-stone on his achievements by winning first in the class 
for veteran stallions, then the l^umsden trophy and, finally, winning the Meiklem 
Gold Cup for the supreme championship. This was a great performance for a 
horse eight years of age, and on which heavy demands had been made during the 
previous three years. Benefactor had thus gained every trophy open to a Clydes- 



M088 B08E Cvhoii 18 y«ar8 old), by Prince ObaxUe 

dale stallion. Though he died at the age of 10 years, he has left to date seven 
Cawdor Cup and many other great winners. There is no doubt that Benefac^tor 
will be regarded as one of the greatest horses of the breed. He has many beautiful 
sons and daughters, several of which are to be found in Australia, and they are 
a hard line to beat. 

Craigie Bean Ideal won the Cawdor Cup as a yearling, and since then has won 
every trophy open to a Clydesdale stallion. He is a very prolific breeder, and has 
now displaced the defunct Benefactor from the head of the sires’ breeding list. 
His sire is Craigie McQuaid, his dam by Dunure Footprint. 

Beneficial, by Benefactor, won the Cawdor Cup as a yearling, and probably is 
the best young Clydesdale stallion at the present time. 

FAM013IB MAKES. 

Mose Hnse, was in equal rega. d, as a mare, with Damley as a stallion. She was 
a very sound, good foundation mare mth depth and substance, and a cup winner. 
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FABLBTON Z.ADT A1.IOB, by Bunure Footprint. 



OBXBBT BLOSSOM, by Bnnnro Footprint. 

Farlffton Lady Alice was one of the first daughters of Dunure Footprint, and 
was among the best of a great line got by -that famous sire. She was the winner 
of the Cup on two occasions, as well as the Champion of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. She was well cut out at the ground, with beautiful class of 
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Harviestoun Baronestt, a daughter of Baron's Pride, was a Cawdor Cup winner, 

Chester Pri/neess, another daughter of Baron’s Pride, was also a Cawdor Cup 
winner and, mated with Koyal Favourite, produced the Cawdor Cup Champions, 
Scotland Vet and Harviestoun Phyllis. 

Cherry Blossom was another of Footprint’s daughters. She was described by 
the late Archibald McNeilage, at the time when her daughter, Mary Rose, was 
exported to Australia, as the best mare that ever led her class through Scottish 
show yards. 

Dunnre Ideal, by Auchenfiower, was the dam of the greatest family of draught 
horses in the world. Verj' early in life she was destined to become famous in con¬ 
nection with the history of the Clydesdale breed. At 2 years and 9 months of age 
she won the brood mare cJnss at the H. & A.S., and foaled Dunure Footprint the 
same night. She had lour other sons and daughters that survived her, all of which 
won the H. & A.S. championship in their turn. Dunure Footprint and Dunure 
Chosen won the Cawdor Cup. Others of the family were Dunure Black Silk, 
Dunure Key Note, and Dunure Index. This is the type of mare to look for— 
full of breed clinracter, great depth of rib, sharp hard hones, nice leashy feather 



DUKUB8 IDBAL^ by AaoheniLower. 

and logs well placed into her great body. Dunure Ideal’s fault was in her hind 
leg, which was a little too straight, and the hock was somewhat low down the 
leg. In this connection there is an object lesson showing what corrective mating 
will do. Baron of Buchlyvie was the sire with which this mare was mated. He 
had a perfect hind leg and, as he was dominant in this character, he overcame the 
only fault in Dunure Ideal. The result was that, as she was a mare of great breed 
character, she passed on all her good qualities to her offspring. This was what 
made her such a grand stud success. 

Amhercrombie Emma is by Dunure Footprint, and is the dam of Craigie Ella, 
the Cawdor Cup champion by Craigie Litigant. She is now in Andrew Grant’s 
stud in New Zealand. 

Rosalind is full sister to Rosencraig, and is by Dunure Footprint. Rosalind was 
exported to Canada, and one of her daughters, Hosabell, bred in America, was 
brought back to Scotland and mated with Benefactor; produced Mr. W, G. 
Wilkinson’s famous Faraway. 
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There are many very famous mares got by Dunure Footprint, including Orange 
Blossom, of which all Australian Clydesdale breeders are justly proud. 

Omtu'ay is the unbeaten daughter of Benefactor, and is breeding consistently. 

Jjane Lurky Girl, another of Benefactor’s daughters, was a Cawdor Cup mare. 

Powerffd Ltnic is another of tlie good class of mares, and is the property of Mr. 
David Adams. 

There were many personalities who contributed to the success of the Clydesdale 
breed, and those of outstanding merit were the late AV. Montgomery, of Nether 
Hall and Banks; the late John Finaly, of Spiinghill; the late Mr. Purdie Sonuner* 
ville, of Sandilands; the late William Elliot, of Lanark Mart; and the late 
Archibald McNeilage who, for over 50 years, was Secretary of the Clydesdale 
Herd Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 



SSEDSBCAN. Shire Stallion. 

SHIRES. 

I’lie Shire breed was largely developed and improved in the lowlands of east and 
central England, particularly in the district between the Humber and the Cain 
rivers, and extending to the Severn, The breed has been much improved by the 
introduction of heavy horses from Flanders, Holland, and Germany. Robert Bake* 
well improved the Shire Horse. The Shire Horse Society was founded in 1878, 
and a stud book established. 

FAMOUS SHIBE HOBSES. 

Seedsman was a winner of many prizes a few years ago. He does not, however, 
conform to the Clydesdale type. 

Bower Winalot is quite a different specimen, and conforms more to the Clydes¬ 
dale type. He was winner of the male championship at the London Shire Horse 
Show for the past four years. 

Wirk Lady Clansman is a specimen of the old type of Shire mare that was 
winning a few years ago. 
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J.ifwm Lady Gre^f won the female ehainpionship at the K.A.S.K. last year, and 
<lntionstrates the change that has taken place. She is nearer in type to the heavy 
ydesdalc than any Shire mare that has Avon the highest showyard honours. This 
ehniige^ brought about by judges favouring this type, is the greatest compliment 



LYMM LADY OBEY. Shire Mare. 

<*ver paid to the (Uydesdnle breed. Tin* most important factor which brought about 
this change was the judging of the Shire gelding section at the Highland Show by 
tlie late .John Wilson a fcAv years ago. A higher tributi' was never paid to a 
Clydesdale judge. 

THE PEBCHERON DBAUaHT HORSE. 

Carbiirrutta is one of the famous Pereherons, being successful alike* at the stud 
and in the shoAvyard. 

Siu'iden An-hille is a good hardy tyi)e Avhere the A\T>rk recpiircd is hard and slow 
under wet conditions. 

The Percheron Avould be a good horse where speed is not an important factor. 

' THE BELGIAN DRAUGHT HORSE. 

The Belgian Draught Horse is a breed with an enviable record, for it is almost 
entirely the product of its own environment. All other breeders of draught horses 
added substance to their stock by the importation of ponderous sires from Flanders, 
the home of the Belgian horse. The people of Belgium are passionately fond of 
horse breeding. Their habits and the climate and soil of the countiy provide ideal 
conditions for the purpose. Since 1850, the Government has greatly assisted its 
people in the horse-breeding industry. The Government grant to assist^ horse 
breeding amounts to about £18,000 annually. This is giA^en in special prizes at 
shows, and in bounties for approved stallions. Restrictions are placed on animals 
leaving the country. Bounties for the maintenance of mares are also given. The 
<lraught-horse shows of Belgium are notable eA’^ents, because of the great amount 
of prizemoney paid. The annual show held at Brussels is by far the largest of its 
kind in Europe, the entries often running to 1,000. The Government of that 
country is to be congratulated on the fine assistance which it renders to this great 
national industry. 
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The Belgian horse is a very deep, thick animal, and capable of doing ;a power 
of show work, lie is not just what the Clydesdale breeder likes at the ground, 
but these horses are much admired for their substance. However, the horse of'any 
pure breed is not to l>e desjiised so long as he'is up to the standard of his breed. 
The n‘al menace of the industry in this country is the nondescript two-year-old, 
and breeders should therefore use approved, tried sires. 

POINTS OF THE DBAUOHT HORSE. 

A hoi-se like Benefactor embodies all of the most essential characteristics of 
th<* modern draught horse. 

When assessing the merits of the draught horse we first look to his feet, which 
should be deep and wide open at the heels, big at the crown, thick in the walls, 
with the pasterns cushioned into them at an angle of about 45 degrees. The 
pastern liones should be of good length so as to absorb concussion. The cannon 
bfuies sliould be hard in texture^ sharp and broad. The tendons should be well 
defined, the reason b^ing that tlie tendons never jiermanently lengthen with work, 
but they will ijermanently shorten unless they are well thrown back from the bones 
to give the boncis the aflvantage over the tendon, keeping them at their natural 
length. This is important as while tendons have but little strength under compres¬ 
sion, they are extremely strong under tensile strain. On the other hand, bones are 
very strong under compression, but are comparatively weak under tensile strain. 
It then becomes highly important that they be placed in the correct location. 

The shoulder should be closely topX)ed, deep and oblique, with the fore legs well 
back from the slioulder point and, viewed from the front, should be placed well in 
under the body. TTere we aj>i>ly mechanics, for, after all, it is a matter of angles 
and levers. It will, therefore, be seen that such conformation enables the animal 
to control properly the lower limb by lifting it up and thrusting it forward. The 
neck slionhi rise out of the shoulder tops, and not out of the end of the body like 
that of a bobhie lizard. The head should be plae<‘d on the neck at the correct angle 
like that ol' Benefactor. 

Breeil <*haracter beggars description. Nevertheless, it is recognised by the bom 
stock breeder w’hen it is i>resenfc in an animal. Without breed character the horse 
will be a stud fjiilure. 

The hind leg is the most important part of a horse’s anatomy. The foot is 
not (piite so large as the forefoot; it is somewhat deeper. The ankle is a little 
more inclined, and the toes slightly turned out. The shank is broader than the 
cannon, but of the sanu* texture, and in the good wearing quality horse resembles 
in shape the blade of a hollow-ground razor. The hair flowing from the legs must 
be fine, free from curl, and hang from the back of the legs, both fore and hind. 
The hock joint should be broad, deep, and clean cut, the nape of the hock should 
point inward and upward, and should be close together both standing and moving. 
The hock joint should be placed high up the leg. This conformation not only 
inen^ases the stride, but strengthens the leg, as it shortens the gaskin. This is most 
important, for the horse gets his leverage from the hock to the stifle. Viewed 
from behind, the hind legs should bo closely laced together from top and bottom. 
The reason for this is quite obvious; when the horse is straining under a load, the 
closer the legs are to each other the better control he is able to exert over them. 
Again, the animal with the hocks low down and open behind wdll lose control to the 
extent that he will screw his hind feet on the road surface. There is nothing 
more destructive to the joints than this unsightly action. 

The back should be short and level, the inbs should spring out from the backbone. 
The chest deep, the back rib well let down, making the top and bottom lines levid. 
This is very important, for the digestive organs are located here, and it gives to 
the mare foal-carrying capacity. Without depth of rib, the brood mare cannot be 
a success, as it is not so much the height of the mare as the depth of body that 
constitutes her a brood mare. In going through their pacings, viewed from the side, 
both ends should move in nnison. From the front, the legs should be carried close 
together, straight and true. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE BREEDING GROUNDS OF THE 
PLAGUE GRASSHOPPERS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

[By H. G. Andrewartha, M.Agr.Sc. (Waite Agricultural Research Institute, 
University of Adelaide).] 

In connection with investigations on grasshoppers, the writer visited two regions 
in the pastoral country during December and January in order to m ake a 
preliminary survey of the possible breeding areas of the plague grasshoppers. 
Grasshoppers were collected throughout the journeys, with the particular object 
of determining the distribution and prevalence of the locust, Chortoicetes 
Urminifera Walk. Other species of less economic importance were collected. Cer¬ 
tain of the observations are noted here for future records. 

Tin* first trip occupied from 2nd to 18th December inclusive,'during which time 
a traverse of the north-eastern pastoral area^^ was made, 3,230 miles being travelled 
altogether. The route (see map) was as follows:—From Yunta to Panaramattee, 
McCoy^s Well, Melton, Koonamore, (hirnaraona, Koonamore, Waukaringa, Yunta, 
Winninnie, Manna Hill, Outalpa, Bulloo Creek, Broken Hill, Cockburn, Mutooroo, 
Lily dale, and back to Adelaide via Braemar, Kia Ora, and Burra. 

Chortoicetes was first found at Melton. From there on, it occurred throughout 
the whole of this area. In three places, small swarms were discovered, two on 
Melton Station and one on Kia Ora Station. Elsewhere, non-gregarious individuals 
occurred, usually in small numbers, and generally in very localised situations. The 
pi*es(*m*e of grasses (of various spo<*ies) appeared to be an important feature of 
most of the habitats carrying Chortoicetes, These habitats were generally 
associated with creek beds or low-lying areas (known in this country as ^‘swamps”); 
w.casioTially the species was found on hillsides or flats. Although Chortoicetes was 
found ill habitats which apparently contained no grass, it never occurred in the blue- 
Imsh iKochia) sallbusb (Airiplcr) conn>lcx which occupies extensive areas in this 
country. Details of the samples of grasshoi)per.s collected are given in Table 1, which 
.should be studied in conjunction with the map (Fig, 1). The Table gives the 
results of collections made in 19 different localities. Many other areas were 
examined, but only those on which gras.«hoppers were found are recorded in the 
table. Altogether, 26S Acridids were collected (exclusive of those taken from 
swanns); of these, 25 were Chortoicetes terminifera and 117 were Austroicetes sp. 
The former species was reprc'sentcd in 8 out of 16 collections, the latter in 11 out 
of 16; the two species occurred together in 6 out of the 16 habitats represented 
in the table. 

The discovery of swarms was of interest. The one found on location No, 5 
occupied less than one acre; the insects were adults loosely congregating together. 
Their earlier history is not known; presumably they had developed from eggs laid 
in that vicinity by a swarm forming part of the outbreak of the previous year. 
Tf so, these adults probably correspond to "phase dissociuns” of writers on ^her 
locusts. They were living on the banks of a well-defined, narrow waterconrse, 
which were covered with a good stand of Stipa, The small band of gregarious 
nymphs found on location No. 6 were in the bed of a very shallow wide creek in 
which the vegetation was mostly Bassia, They were migrating at the time of the 
observations; it is not certain that they were feeding or had been feeding on the 
Bassia. The third swarm, found on Kia Ora (location 19) was more extensive. 
The area was a gently sloping hillside leading down to a wide but well-defined 
creek bed, Chortoicetes were present over about 10 acres. On the banks there 
were several loose swaams of adults and nymphs. Many of the nymphs 

were undergoing transformation to the adult. In the creek bed there were several 
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small bands (frequently less than a square ehain in area, of gregarious nymphs. 
Between the gregarious bands nymphs and adults were found thinly scattered 
about. On the banks, Stipa and were important. In the creek bed there 
was a mixed growth, with various grasses predominating. This place was revisited 
on 15lh January. During a diligent search of the area for several miles around, 
only two Chortoicetes were seen. It is probable that the various bands of nymphs 
had come together to form a swarm of adults which had migrated. 

During the second trip, which lasted from 26th December, to 10th January, a 
traverse was made of the Oawler Ranges pastoral district, and of some of the 
country immediately to the north and south of it. Altogether, 1,145 miles were 
covered. This area differed from that seen in the north-east in that there was a 
greater variety of habitats, and frequently each type of habitat was far more 
extensive. There were frequently large grassy flats covering many square miles, 
and equal IV large areas in which mulga and myall trees and bluebush and saltbush 
were predominant. The small localised habitats, formed by portions of creek 
beds and swamps which had been so prominent in the north-east, were not so 
common in the Gawler Ranges, particularly in that part east of Yardea. For 
the most part, the large, very level grassy flats which were so typical of the country 
east of Yardea, carried no grasshoppers. The habitats in which trees (mulga, 
myall, &c.) and *‘bush” (bluebush and saltbush, &c.) were dominant carried a few 
miscellaneous species but no Chortoivefes. In the more undulating country in 
which small ill-dofined creek beds or swamps occurred, Chortoicetes was frequently 
found. Also, it was faii’ly common on the ^‘shooty” areas in the luallec country 
between Minnipa and Ximba. **Shooty” country is land which has been cleared 
for wheat and allowed to revert. It is characterised by mallee suckers, Stipa, 
spinifex, and many annual grasses and herbs. In Table 2, details of the various 
collections are given. It should be studied in conjunction with the map (Fig. 1). 
Of the 24 habitats represented in the table, 18 of them contained (7. termvnifera, 
12 contained Ai^sfroiceles sp., and in 9 of them both spcKjies were found together. 

Altogether 234 specimens were collected; of these, 37 were C. terminifera and 
67 were Aufttroicetes sp. 

The history of the re<'ent outbreak in the Gawler Ranges district was fairly 
clear. Swarms of locusts flew in to the area during the latter part of 1933. Eggs 
were laid during October and November. These hatched during February and 
March of 1934; the nymphs became adult, and laid eggs that autumn. These 
hatched the following August, and became adult in the spring of 1934, migrating 
in thousands. Thus there were two generations in this country, during the season 
immediately preceding the peak of the outbreak. It is probable that there were 
also two generations in the year before that (».e., 1932-33) in the country further 
north of the Gawler Ranges, e,g,, around Kingoonya. 

Tt must be emphasised that these trips were in the nature of preliminary surveys, 
and that any conclusions drawn from them can be held only tentatively until 
further investigations have been conducted. On the evidence now available, there 
can be no doubt that areas in the Gawler Ranges formed an important intermediate 
breeding ground during the outbreak of ChortoiceteSf which reached its climax Ul 
the agricultural areas of the western portion of the State during 1934. The 
permanent breeding grounds from which these swarms originated probably lies 
further north or further west. The evidence for the north-east pastoral country is 
not so complete. No evidence is available of autumn generations during 1933. 
These may have occurred. Most observers are agreed that swarms fly in from the 
north. Nevertheless, from the available evidence, it would seem that the north¬ 
east pastoral country does form a permanent breeding ground for T. terminifera, 
and that swanns can be initiated there. 
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BIFORA TESTICULATA D.C. 

A NEW WEED IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[W. C. Johnston, R.D.A., District Agricultural Instructor.] 

In the course of crop inspection duties and a search for Bomeria hybrids 
in a fidd near Riverton, a peculiar, must^, foetid smdl was apparent. 

This led to a careful inspection of the plant growth with the result tihat an 
unknown white flowered plant was observed, which on being crushed gave off the 
foetid odour which was noticeable in the atmosphere. 

IDENTIFIOATIDN A27D PLACE OF ORIGIN. 

Specimens were taken and dried and forwarded to Mr. J. M. Black for identi- 
fleation, but owing to the fact that the plant proved to be one of the UmbelUferae 
in which ripe seeds are necessary for examination of the vittas, the identiflcation 
could not be finalised. Later, ripe seeds were obtained and forwarded to Mr. 
Black who identified the plant as Bifora testiculata D.C. 

The species is reported by Coste as belonging to the south of France, Syria, 
and North Africa and is a typical North African weed. 

DECKmiPTlON PROM COSTE. 

An annual fram 20 to 30 cms. (Sin. to 12in.) in height, glabrous, strong foetid 
smelling; stem striate, branching; radical leave pinnatiseet with tripartite segments 
and angular lobes, denticulate; stem leaves bipinuatisect, with divaricate sharp, linear 
lobes; flowers white, almost regular in umbels of 2 or 3 striate rays; umbellules with 
2 or 3 flowers all fertile; involucres and involucels consisting of 1 linear bract; style 
rtcurved to level of Oise; fruit didymus (two* lobed with obtuse lobes) much wrinkled, 
indented at base iuid with conical projection at the summit. 

ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE AND DISTREBUTION. 

The plant has tio economic features of value and it is doubtful whether it ia 
of any importance as a weed. Its habit of growth does not appear to be such 
as will cause any economic loss, either in cereal crops or pastures. It is certain, 
however, that the objectionable odour will repel stock from feeding on it, but up 
to date it baa not been recorded under pasture conditions. 

At present the weed is known on one faxm at Riverton, where it is distributed 
over a 70 acre field. The population in any one patch never appears to be very 
great and on land devoted to the cultivation of cereal crops, it is not likely to 
become very vigorons, certainly not to the extent of being able to compete with 
any free growing variety of wheat. 

The writer desires to record his sincere thanks to Mr. Black for the identifica¬ 
tion of the weed and also for bis ever available assistance in the olassifleation of 
plants. 

Bibliography: Coste, H., Flore Descriptive et Illustree de la France. 

{See illustration opposite.) 
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MANAGEMENT OF PASTURES. 

COMPARING RIVER MURRAY WITH NEW ZEALAND. 


[A large number of settlers on the River Murray Swamp areas attended a Field 
Day, conducted by the Jervois Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, at Wood^s 
Point, through the courtesy of Messrs, W. H. Morphett dt Co., on 20th February. 
The following address was given by Mr. W. J. Spafford^ (Deputy Director of 
Agriculture),^ 

New Zealand probably possesses the best pastures in the World, and their 
general excellence is largely due to the favourable natural conditions obtaining, 
but is also contributed to by the skilful management by the farmers. Every effort 
is made to keep the pastures free from weeds and to reduce to a minimum the 
proportion of coarser pasture plants. Weeds that cannot be grazed down are cut, 
and the coarser pasture plants are kept under by hard, close grazing at regular 
inteiwals. 

The best of the pastures consist of well-balanced mixtures of White Clover 
and Perennial Rye grass, and many of them contain, as well, a noticeable propor¬ 
tion of Rough-stalked Meadow grass; these mixtures are kept as such by careful 
tending. Neglected pa.stures, alongsi<le some of the best in the country, contain 
a mass of White Clover, but instead of having this clover well balanced with 
Perennial Rye grass and Rough-stalked Meadow grass, they show a luxuriant 
growth of Cocksfoot, Prairie grass, Red Clover, and even Tall Fescue as well as 
the other three pasture plants. Many of the under-grazed pastures to be seen 
contain a dense mass of growth as high as the fences, whereas the properly grazed 
ones are kept to a few inches in height. 

What has become known as rotational grazing is practised, even to the extent 
of leaving the animals on each field for one day only at a time. On some farms 
the fields are grazed for one day, then rested for 10 to 14 days in the winter 
when the pastures are not making strong growth, whereas the same fields are 
grazed for one day every 4 or 5 days in the spring and summer. This rotational 
grazing is not practised with the idea of getting more proteinous fodder—this 
being unnecessary because White Clover is present in plenty—^but its prime object 
is the maintenance of the best pasture plants in correct balance, which can only 
be done by very hard, close grazing at regular intervals. The grazing for short 
periods, and spelling the pastures for several days prevents undue fouling, reduces 
the risk of eating out the best types of plants, and keeps the animals in better 
health. 

Harrowing of pastures to the extent of tearing the plants about is not very 
popular, but great care is taken to en*5ure that the drox»pings of animals are 
broken and spread about. 

Except in the very richest fiats of New Zealand, top dressing of the pastures 
is general, and judged by South Australian practices is liberal. A few pro¬ 
prietary mixed fertilisers are utilised for top-dressing purposes, but it is usual to 
apply superphosphate, and in many places lime is used as well. Large areas of 
pastures receive from 3cwts. to fiewts. of superphosphate per acre per year, and 
some get as much as lOcwts. of lime per acre per year as well, although this amount 
is an unusually heavy dressing. 

New Zealand farmers appear to fear a too-pvolific growth of the strong-growing 
pasture plants such as Cock.sfoot, Red Clover, and Prairie grass, or worse still the 
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appearance in the pastures of Tall Fescue. Every effort is made by the better 
men to eradicate Tall Fescue, but the other strong-growing: plants are kept down 
so that their stems do not become too coarse. This is done by utilising cattle as 
well as sheep on the pastures, and by bard, close grazing. 

The pastures of New Zealand are grown in small fields where hard, close gr&TAng 
can be carried out. Care is taken to keep down bad weeds, top-dressing is under¬ 
taken in moat place.s, cattle and sheep are maintained on many farms to keep the 
good pasture plants in correct balance, and the droppings of animals are spread 
fref^uently. 

Although the climate is hotter, the position as regards pastures on the reclaimed 
swamps of the River Murray is ver\‘ similar to that of New Zealand in that the 
pastures make very strong, luxuriant growth in spring and summer, and because 
of the irrigation water they remain evergreen. Because of these similarities, it 
appears certain that the method of management will need to approximate closely 
that of New Zealand if the pastures on these reclaimed swamps are to give the 
high grazing returns that they are capable of giving. 

When pastures are being established, the good pasture* plants only should be 
used, such as White Clover, Cocksfoot, Perennial Rye grass and Rough-stalked 
Meadow grass until other more suitable pasture plants have been proved. 

Holdings should be closely subdivided. Where 30 cows are being milked no 
field should exceed 3 acres in extent, so that the necessary hard, close grazing can 
be done, using 10 cows to the acre for 1 day, or if sheep are used to be able to 
put 100 sheep per acre for 1 day. Although the necessity for the control of Tall 
Fescue does not exist on the reclaimed swamps as it does in New Zealand, Papsalum 
dihiiahtm is spreading rapidly to the exclusion of better grazing plants. Small 
fields, bard grazing, and the encouragement of clover are essential if this plant is 
to be kept within reasonable bounds. Couch grass {Cpftodon dactylon) is also 
extending, and where this grass is present in quantity, similar good methods of 
management are essential. 

Tf the pastures are grazed properly, edible weeds will be eradicated, or at all 
events kept in check, but all non-edible weeds should be removed. 

Top-dressing the pastures with superphosphate every year, and with lime 
occasionally, should be carried out. The good pastures are easily worth from 3cwts. 
to 5ewts. of superphosphate per acre per year, and the equivalent of lOcwts. of 
slaked lime every 3 or 4 years. Top-dressing with phosphates and lime is not only 
necessary to promote full growth of pasture, but is essential if enormous numbers 
of livestock are to be grazed on these areas for several years in succession to main¬ 
tain the animals in good health. The constant removal of large amounts of 
phosphorus and lime in the milk and meat produced by these pastures quickly 
leads to a shortage, which shows itself in the ill-health of the animals, lessened 
growth of young stock, and lowered returns from all animals being grazed. 

Cattle and sheep should be maintained on the holdings to keep the pastures in 
the best of condition. Where cattle are the chief activity, some sheep should also 
be carried, and where sheep have pride of place, some cattle, perhaps beef cattle, 
should be fattened. 

The droppings of animals should be spread about the fields fairly frequently, 
using for the purpose light harrows or some such contraption as a piece of cyclone 
fencing weighted with timber on the back edge. Where twitch grasses, such as 
Couch grass [Cynodon dactylon) and Water Couch (Paspalumr di$tichum) are 
present, or where Paspalum dUatatum has a hold, harrowing with an implement 
heavy enough to tear the sod will do much good. 
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GREEN MANURING. 


[By X. R. Quinn (Assistant Horticultural Instructor).] 

The growth of green crops and their incorporation with soil as green manure are 
not a new practice; the ancient Romans found that by preliminary ploughing under 
of leguminous crops, the succeeding main crops benefitted considerably. It is well 
known that in the case of a virgin soil, carrying a natural cover of grass, the 
organic matter or humus content of the soil is maintained at a more or less con¬ 
stant level. It is also known that when such a soil is ploughed and cultivated over 
a period of years, large quantities of organic matter are lost; sandy soils are 
probably more subject to such humus depletion than are heavy soils. 

The loss of organic matter interferes with the physical condition of a soil, and 
and it will be noticed after a period of years from the breaking of virgin soil, 
that the soil becomes less tractable. Sandy types of soil become loose and unstable, 
whilst the h<‘avier clay type soils become hard and relatively impervious to 
moisture. These physical changes come about through the depletion of the original 
organic maltor, the decomposed vegetable matter or humus having a binding effect 
on a sandy soil, and an ameliorating action on the fine particles of a clay soil. 

With the decomposition of vegetable matter in a soil, weak humid acids are 
formed, and these acids, reacting on the fixed mineral plant foods in the soil assist 
in transforming such fixed unavailable plant foods into forms which the growing 
crops can readily assimilate. Under certain specific condition^, particularly in 
the United Statens of America, it is sometimes customary to maintain orchards in 

sod, but under Australian conditions, where rainfall may be an important limitiTig 
factor to growth and cropping, this system of fruit tree culture is not always 
desirable. Furthermore, the minute bacteria that inhabit the soil, and transform 
decaying vegetable matter into plant foods, require light and air, and to provide 
them with these essentials some cultivation is necessary. 

Apart from consideration of the effect of green cropping on soil texture and 
the supply of plant food, there are other beneficial effects to be derived from the 
practice, viz.: — 

(1) The prevention of soil erosion on a hillside during heavy winter rains. It 
will be found that a growing green crop sown across a slope as far as practicable 
will retord the rush of surface water. 

(2) In many orchards a high water table may exist during the winter months, 
and in such instances this very undesirable condition may be reduced to a consider¬ 
able extent by planting a green manure crop over the affected area. The volume 
of water transpired by a winter growing green crop is enormous, and from this 
viewpoint such a crop may be regarded as an excellent drainage system. 

There are many kinds of plants which the orchardist may use for green oroppmg. 
Generally, the legumes should be given first preference, beans and peas being most 
commonly used. The chief advantage of leguminous green crops lies in their well- 
known capacity of fixing atmospheric nitrogen. One other advantage the l^me 
has over the non-legume is that the former generally goes through the process of 
decomposition more readily when ploughed under. 

The non-legumes that are popular for sowing as green crops are barley and 

rye. These two cereals have not the capacity of adding to .the soil’s nitrogen supply 
from the air, as is the case with legumes, but if the seed is sown thickly, a large 
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bulk of organic matter for ploughing under will be provided. It should be borne 
in mind that early sowing of a green crop is essential; often the harvesting of the 
main orchard crop will not have been completed at the optimum planting time, 
and under such circumstances, the best practice is to green crop in alternate lanes 
in alternate years, thus eliminating undue interference with harvesting operations. 

The soil in a well cultivated orchard requires very little preparation prior to 
sowing of a green crop. The usual method is first to loosen the soil, with the 
orchard cultivator, in the rows to be sown. The seed may be broadcast, and 
generally superphosphate is applied with it. Amongst trees of a spreading nature 
the orthodox seed drill approaches closely to the trees with difficulty, and the result 
IS that only a narrow strip in the centre of each row is sown. In such cases, it 
is usual to broadcast 2cwts. of superphosphate to each actual acre to be sown, and 
then to broadcast SOlbs. of tick beans or 701bs. of peas per acre and cover by light 
harrowing. The green crop should be sown, if possible, at the end of February 
or in early March, and this early sowing may not be practicable in the case of the 
legume without the help of an irrigation. Barley sown at the rate of fiOlbs. per 
acre will be found to be a suitable crop under relatively dry conditions. 

The reason for sowing early is to make it possible for the'crop to produce as 
much growth as possible before the soil becomes too cold, for it is necessary to 
plough the crop under some time before bud-burst of the fruit trees or vines. In 
the case of a leguminous crop it has been found that there is an interval of from 
three to five weeks after turning under of a green crop before nitrogen becomes 
available as plant food. During the period of decomposition of a green crop, 
there is a definite deficiency of available nitrogen in the soil, and if the crop has, 
of necessity, been turned under late, it is advisable to add some artificial nitrogen 
to accommodate the demands of the main fruit crop during this period. 
Leguminous crops respond very noticeably to a preliminary dressing of lime on 
soils that are inclined to be sour. 

Usually, when a leguminous crop begins to flower, ploughing under has been 
deferred a little too long, and further, under dry conditions, the green crop has 
been permitted to dry out the soil, very often to the disadvantage of the fruit 
trees and at the expense of ready decomposition of the green crop. A green 
crop ploughed under in a dry soil may do harm in that it will cause the soil to 
be kept too open, with consequent rapid loss of soil moisture reserves. 

The advantage of early sowing of a green crop in orchards that are heavily 
clothed with “soursob” during the winter months will be appreciated, as the crop 
will probably have made good growth during the warmer months, and later be in 
a position to withstand the competition of soursob. 

There are two main methods of turning under the green manure crop:—(1) 
The crop may be rolled down and then disced under. This method is usually 
practised when it is not possible to plough very deeply. (2) When the soil is 
deep and of a friable nature the mouldboard plough is the best implement to use. 

The usual practice is to use a single-furrow plough with a disc coulter attached 
and a drag chain slung from the ‘‘off-side” swing bar back on to the beam of the 
plough; some slack is permitted in the chain to catch the crop and drag it into the 
furrow. 

Green manuring is a practice that should be carried out regularly, as it takes 
years to build up a soil that has become deficient in organic matter. At first, the 
benefit may not be readily appreciated, but after a few years of regular green 
cropping the improvement in soil fertility will usually become so marked as to 
convince even the complete disbdievers. 
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PURE BRED COWS COMPLETED OFFICIAL TEST 


Herd 

Book 

No. 1 

Name oi Cow. 

Owner and Address. 

Breed. 

CMved. 







Not 

sUotted 

48644 

Not 


48188 

Not 

Allotted 

43612 

Not 

Allotted 


41116 

44717 

Not 

allotted 

Not 

allotted 

42633 

Not 

allotted 

«• 

48586 

Not 

allotted 


44267 

Not 

allotted 


48670 

Not 

allotted 


Clen Ewin Morn's May Blossom .. I J. McEwiii, Houffhton 


Crofton Morning Star 
Cudlee Creek Leonle . 


Murray Gleu Syh la beets 
Murray Glen Inka Athlyn 

Para Wlrra Sunray . 

Wybalena Ama . 

Klraml Sparkling Stella .. 

Crofton Queen Kate _ 

Qlenowlo Prineess Mary .. 

Brinkworth Reaina. 

Kyby Rosalie. 


Delma Blonde's Lotus. 

Para Vale Columbine 2nd .. 

Spring Vale Dulcima Inks.. 

Rivlngton Winnie . 

Morelia 'Mlby Olive 2nd .. 
Hampden Blonde's Beauty 

Lakeland Marehette . 

Para Wlrra Duchess . 

Tabbagong Dairymaid 16tli 

Rivlngton Hazel. 

Scrub View Dulcle. 

Morelia Thomflowor. 

Alexandra Buttercup . 

Para Vale Daphne . 

Wooroora Soeurette. 

Morelia Golden Beauty .... 
Klraml Jennifer's Princess . 
Ontario Daphne . 


lAkeland Berelette . 
Long Flat Lucy drd , 


Wooroora Blonde Morn ... 
Alexandra Loma. 

Para Wlrra Maisle. 

Cumberland Sylvia . 

Dunleith MiUie 2nd. 


Kyby Bell. 

Hampden Sultana Jest. 

Tuela Sesbanla. 

Hampden Gamboge's Sybil 
Kyby Gracious. 


Morelia Damsel 7th. 

West Kilbride Welcome .. 

Lakeland Satlnette . 

Northfield Pride 2nd. 

Roseworthy Princess 5did 

Cumberland Beauty . 

Nlnyeri Pearl . 


Pembroke Fussy Lotus. 

WiUowvale Colantha Triumph ... 

Lakeland Moquette. 

Inman Countess. 


Pembroke Della. 


Lakeland Sybllette 
Pembroke Dahlia .. 


Kyby Snowdrift. 

Northfield Janet Sunfiower 2nd 
Pembroke Lotus Lily . 


Glen Belah Pansy 
Pembroke Maiden 


MoieUa BeUe 7th... 
Pembroke Daphne . 

Pembroke Fondant 


J. McEwln, Houghton . 
J. McEwin, Houghton .. 


Junior Two-ruAF-oiDS— 
Jersey | 15/10/84 


29/10/34 

2/10/84 


O. J. Morris, Monteith. 

G. J. Morris, Monteith. 

J. H. Dawkins, Qawlor. 

P. J. A. Braendler, Ambleside . 

R. J. Laing. Gumoracha. 

H. & A. Bohme, Balhannah ... 
H. Mountstephon, Monteith ... 
C. C. T. Ottens. Brinkworth .. 
<R)vcmment Farm, Kybybolite 


E. W. Pfitzner, Eudunda... 
A. J. Marrett, SadiUeworth 


Compton Call Club, Mount Gambler 
J. W. Crompton, Victor Harbour.. 

H. K. Walsh, Mount Barker . 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden. 

B. R. Walsh, Mount Barker ... . 

J. H. Dawkins, ilawler. 

J. M. Irwin, Mount Barker . 

J. W. Crompton, Victor Harbour.. 
A. B. A. Woekert, Brinkworth . . 

H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker . 

A. Kellv, MUiaug . 

A. J. Marrett, Safidloworth . 

A. B. Bieber, Eudunda . 

H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker . 

R. J. Laing, Oumeracha. 

T. B. Brooks, Clarendon. 


H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker . 

Mrs. A. U. Spackmau, Long Flat . 

A. B. Bieber, Eudunda. 

A. Kelly, Milang . 

J. H. Dawkins, Oawler. 

L. W. Frost, Baddlewor^. 

Dunleith Past. Co., Ashbourne ... 

Government Fanm Kybybolite ... 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden. 

F. Coleman, Saddlotorth. 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden. 

Government Farm, KybyboUte ... 

H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker . 

Insp.-QenerBi Hospitals, Northfield 

H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker . 

Insp.-GeneTal Hospitals, Northfield 
Agnoultural CoUe) 

L. W. Frost, Badd . 

E. L. Goode, Naming 


Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bolivar .. 

Calf Club, Compton. 

H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker 

G. V. Rogers. Inman Valley 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bolivar .. 

H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker 
Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bolivar .. 


Government Farm, Kybybolite ... 
InBp.-General Hospitals, Northfield 
Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bolivar. 


B. O. Hancock, Andrews . 
Mrs. C. W. AnseU. Bolivar 


H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker 
Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bolivar .. 

Mil. C. W. Ansell, Bolivar .. 


FrMan 

Jersey 

A.T.8. 

Je^y 

Friesian 

Jersey 

Ayrshire 

Jetsev 


Friesian 

Jersey 


A.I.S. 

Jersey 


A.I.S. 

Jewy 

A.I.S. 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 

s« 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 

Ayrshire 

JeiB^ 


Jersey 


Friesian 

Jersey 



8/3/35 

22/12/34 

6/10/34 

4/10/34 

26/10/34 

18/11/34 

14/11/34 

18/3/36 

9/10/34 

23/2/35 

12/3/35 

2/3/85 

8/3/35 

20/11/34 

8/12/34 

30/1/35 

15/1/35 

1/10/34 

16/3/35 

10/1/35 

29/11/34 

22/10/84 

2/12/34 

27/9/34 

24/11/84 

18/3/35 

26/2/85 

17/12/34 

12/1/35 

26/12/34 

10/11/34 

10/10/34 

21 / 2/86 

27/8/34 

14/1/35 

9/11/34 

29/10/34 

8/8/35 

6/10/34 

1/2/36 

2/11/34 

11 / 2/86 

10/12/84 

8/12/84 

14/2/36 

21/8/86 

12/11/84 

2^9/84 

20/2/86 

16/11/84 

19/4/36 

20/2/85 

16/8/86 

8/10/34 

2/10/34 

22/3/86 

» 

23/6/85 
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BETWEEN JULY 1st, 1935, AND DECEMBER 31st, 1935. 


Total I Aver- 


2 1 15 
2 0 16 

2 3 24 
2 4 1 
2 16 
2 1 19 
1 11 26 
2 2 2 
2 6 13 

1 11 14 

2 0 18 

2 18 
2 0 25 

1 9 24 
1 11 22 

2 8 18 
1 10 18 
1 10 6 
2 3 17 
2 2 8 
1 11 28 
2 6 28 

1 9 18 

2 3 18 
2 0 16 

1 7 28 

2 16 
2 0 9 

17 9 

18 6 
2 4 28 

2 5 15 
2 3 26 


2 0 24 
1 8 16 
1 6 26 
1 11 11 
1 11 28 

1 10 20 
2 2 7 
2 4 18 
2 3 9 

2 4 14 
1 9 22 

1 3 10 

2 3 1 

16 9 
19 1 
1 7 26 


1 11 18 
1 6 20 

1 10 22 
2 0 24 
1 7 10 


5.000 5*47 

4,671 5*86 

4.770 6*73 

4,470i 5*94 

6,188 4*20 

4.980 6*28 

4,6464 5*60 

4,528l 5*60 

5,006 5*05 

6,289 4*12 

4,887 6*24 

4,1064 6-20 

4,612 6-69 

4,8884 5*13 

4,8674 I 616 
6,7844 3*67 

4,077 6-10 

4,3764 5*61 

4,4854 6*43 


2,640 6*51 


Total 

Butter- 

fat. 

Days 

Tested. 

Lbs. 


439*30 

273 

417-31 

273 

405*15 

278 

401*76 

273 

381*98 

273 

360*76 

273 

388*27 

278 

337*48 

273 

329*21 

273 

303*19 

240 

300*26 

278 

289*60 

273 

285*03 

278 

281*68 

273 

280*83 

273 

280*70 

278 

278*86 

278 

273*66 

273 

273*29 

240 

266*02 

273 

263*69 

273 

262*81 

240 

258*54 

278 

267*74 

273 

267*38 

273 

266*99 

273 

266-12 

273 

264*58 

273 

262*21 

278 

250*76 

273 

260*66 

278 

248*86 

273 

248*70 

273 

245*49 

273 

243*72 

273 

248*16 

273 

241*43 

2731 

262*19 

300/ 

241*27 

273 

232*14 

273 

227*67 

273 

223*64 

273 

219*67 

273 

217*09 

273 

216-82 

273 

214*66 

240 

214*25 

278 

210*53 

273 

196-67 

273 

193*84 

273 

189*77 

240 

184*47 

278 

17612 

210 

174*86 

210 

171*77 

180 

166*94 

210 

160*47 

210 

166*39 

273 

163*93 

273 

144*24 

210 

133*44 

120 

L22-35 

150 

109*10 

150 

102*18 

120 

101*08 

1 

120 


Glen Ewin Morn's Starbrlght . 
Producer 3rd of Dalebank ... 


i Collegian . 


Spring Vale Ptotertje. 

Baxter of Banyule. 

Anemone's Chief of Morelia. 

BeUefaire Blonde's Aristocrat . 

Demetrius of Tuela . Sold 

Para Wiira Collegian. 

Park View Reward 2nd . 

Baxter of Banyule. Sold 

Scrub View Twylish Lad . 

Anemone's Chief of Morelia. 

Hampden Queen's Uepeater . 

Pam Wlrm Cherry Pylon. 

Soeiirette's Fountain Lad. 

Austral Park Gold Stem. 

Kangaroo Flat Merry Mike . 

Brighton King 76th. 


East View Sultan 


273 Gowrie Park Scottish Dandy 




JRosoworthy Pretty Duke. 

Para Vale Prince 2nd. 


Twylish of Para Wirra. 

Glenowie Beets Posch. 

Pella Masterpiece. 

Balaklava Rhodesian's Repulse . 

Pembroke Twylish.. 


Worribee Masterstroke .. 
Dalebank Mercedes Duke 


Gowrie Park Leyland ... 
Northflold Janet Royal . 
Dalebank Mercedes Duke 


Kyby Robin. 

Dalebank Mercedes Duke. 


Anemone's Chief of Morelia. 
Dalebank Mercedes Duke .. 

Pembroke Majestic. 


Sold 

Owner ceased 
testing 
Owner ceased 
testing 
Sold 

Owner ceased 
testing 


Owner ceased 
testing 
Sold 

Owner ceased 
testing 
Sold 

Owner ceased 
testing 

I Owner ceased 
I testing 





















































42030 

40620 

42032 

Not 

allotted 


8210 

Not 

allotted 

42287 

Not 

allotted 

4197 

80441 

Not 

allotted 

26520 

Not 

allotted 


Not 

allotted 

34481 
Not 

allotted 

84477 

30070 

40155 

34482 
Not 

allotted 


88618 

Not 

allotted 

44805 

40157 


Pembroke Jean . 

Kyby Butterfly . 

Kyby Resolve . 

Lallawa Barbara's Mnsioian . 
Pembroke Valda .. 


Alexandra Duchess . 

Duiileith Violet 22 id. 

Dalkey Princess Harmony... 

Tuela Nemophila. 

Uoseworthy Princess 57th . 
Hampden Bonaparte Sybil .. 


I Mrs. C. W. Ansolb Bolivar. 

Government Farm* ICybybolite ... 
Government Farm, KybyboUte ... 

J. F. Dodd. Meniugie . 

Mn. 0. W. Ausell, Bolivar. 

A. KeUy. Milang . 

Dunieitb Pastoral (^u., Ashbourne 

G. D. Oster, Balaklava . 

F. Coleman, Saddloworth. 

Agricultural College, Koseworthy.. 
J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden. 


JVNIOE TW0-TBAK-0LDB*~ 
.. j Jersey | 14/5/35 


Ayrshire 


8/5/35 

17/10/85 

8/6/35 

7/8/36 

2/10/35 

0/7/85 


Bbniob Two-tbar-oldb— 
. I Jprsey ' 26/3/85 


Giinawah Postmark. 

Para Wirra Cherry 2nd. 

E. W. Pfltzner, Eudunda. 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. 

Jpraey 

Glen Bwin White Rose. 

VVooroora Bionde Bell. 

Tjanaoouna Carnation Kelly. 

J. McBwin, Houghton. 

A. B. Sleber, Eudunda . 

C. E. Verco, Mount Compass. 

A. B. Sieber, Eudunda. 


Hampden Olive's Ruby . 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden. 

ftf 


W. Hawker, Clare . 

Friesian 

Para Vale Lady McKTwln 2nd .... 

Wooroora Blonde Duchess. 

Para Wirra Janet. 

A. J. Marrett, Saddleworth . 

A. B. Sieber, Eudunda. 

J. H. Dawkins . 

Jersey 

•« 

<« 

Sweet Haven Enchantress . 

Para Vale Fairy Queen. 

Ontario Poppy... 

J. M. Bray, Laughome's Creek ... 

A. J. Marrett, Saddleworth . 

T. B. Brooks, Clarendon. 


Ontario Lady Marge . 

The Laureis Handsome. 

Rivington Petrel . 

T. B. Brooks, Clarendon. 

P. J. A. Braendicr, Amblesido_ 

J. W. Crompton, Victor Harbour.. 

A.LS. 

Jersey 

Tlmbungalung Island Larkspiur ... 
Auldearn Lady Columbine. 

Mrs. A. Bowman, Menlngie . 

Mia. D. G. Steven, Koormga. 

** 

Glenlea Jean. 

Crofton Boiivenier . 

Long Flat Mermaid 4th . 

B. T. VinaU, Brighton. 

H. A A. Bohme, Balhannab. 

Mrs. A. H. Spacktuan, Long Flat.. 

Guernsey 

iersey 

A.LS. 

Kyby Rosemary. 

Haselbrook Deima. 

Government Farm, KybyboUte ... 

J. N. Reid, Oakbank. 

Ayrtdiire 

Glenlea Maida. 

Northfleld Limelight’s Flirt Srd .. 

Liberton Trilby Srd. 

Deima Blonde's Signpost. 

Inman Nola. 

E, T. Vinall, Brighton. 

Insp.'General Hospitals, Northfleld 
W. Kitschke & Son, Littlehampton 

E. W. Pfltzner, Eudunda. 

G. V. Rogers, Inman VaUey . ... 

Guernsey 

A.LS. 

Jersey 

84 

Pembroke Vanity. 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bolivar. 

88 

Dunleith Favorite . 

Dunleith Pastoral Co., Ashbourne . 

A.I.S. 


1/10/84 

24/2/35 

21/11/84 

22/2/35 

20/10/34 


20/0/34 

12/10/34 

1/3/35 


8/1/35 

15/12/34 


Junioe Thbbb-ybak-oips— 
, Friesian I 23/12/34 


Murray Glen Beets Superior . 

C. J. Morris, Montelth . 

Friesian 

Sweet Haven Mercedes Carnation . 

H. A. Follett, Langhome's Creek . 

Jersey 

Glenowio Colantha May . 

H. Mountstephen, Montelth. 

Friesian 

Lakeland Fayette . 

H. A. FoUett, Langhome's Creek . 

Jersey 

Brinkworth Bolipse.. 

Hampden Noble's Guitar. 

G. C. T. Ottens, Brinkworth . 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden. 


Sweet Haven Mercedes Viola. 

H. A. Follett, Langhome's Creek . 


Morelia Damsel 6th. 

H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker . 

§4 

Tuela Briar Rose . 

F. Coleman, Saddleworth . 

48 

Para Wirra Eileen 5th . 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler . 

44 

Glen Bwln Mom’s Mayflower . 

J. McEwln, Houghton . 

44 

Klraml Lady Grey . 

R. J. Lalng, Gumeraofaa . 

Mis. C. B. Mayger, Kapunda . 

84 

Palpara Audrey . 

84 

Para Wirra May . 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler . 

48 

Woodside Lily's Bouquet . 

B. W. Pfltsner, Budunda . 

•4 

Glenowie Prinoeas Pauline . 

H. Mountste^en, Blontetth . 

Friesian 

lAllawa. 5th . 

J. F. Dodd. Motijngia .. 

Jersey 

Hamp^n Pretty May. 

A.B.A.Weck«S^rliikworth ... 



12/3/85 

8/12/84 

8/10/84 

12/12/34 

6/12/84 

10/12/84 

25/10/84 

22/2/85 

8/11/84 

0/4/85 

12/10/84 
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0F7I0IAL TBSX—emamieif. 


Calving. 

Total 

Milk. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Teat. 

Total 

Butter- 

fat. 

Days 1 
Tested. 

Sire. 

Bomarks. 

T. M. D. 

1 

Lbs. 

% 

Lbs. 




BVTTBBFAT STANDABD, 

230LB8.— corUinusd. 



1 10 14 


1»816 

618 

0309 

120 1 

Twyllsh of Para Wlrra . 

O^er ceased 

2 8 14 


1,816 

6-07 

02 08 

160 

Oowrte Park Leylaiid . 

DrSd^ 

2 0 0 


1,036 

3-01 

76-74 

160 

Oowrle Park Leylaud . 

Dried off 

1 9 10 


1,366 

5*62 

76-30 

60 

Carrickalinga Bango . 

Withdrawn 

1 8 18 


1,216 

6*61 

66-94 

00 

Twyllsh of Para Wlrra . 

Owner ceased 








testing 

2 2 20 


1,170 

5-43 

63-40 

00 

Hampden Queen's llepeater . 

Withdrawn 

2 8 8 


1,465 

8*71 

63-00 

60 

Mayliui Slid of Illawirra . 

Withdrawn 

1 8 27 


810 

6-76 

46-61 

60 

Hampden Mariposa's Prince . 

Withdrawn 

1 8 21 


810 

4-69 

37*98 

30 

Tueia Hercules. 

Withdrawn 

2 1 11 


630 

4-30 

27*66 

30 

Bose worthy Pretty Duke. 

Sold 

1 10 15 


360 

3-88 

13-07 

30 

Bellefaire Bonaparte's Bonton. 

Exemption 


BUTiaitMT STANOAIU), 250U)B. 


2 11 28 

7,770 

6-64 

616-60 

273 

His Grace . 

_ 

2 6 23 

6,850i 

6*80 

303-70 

273 

Banyule Pylon. 

— 

2 8 17 

6.4611 

5*61 

856-61 

273 

Brucevale Lord Fancy Starbright .... 

_ 

2 8 10 

6,738 

6-00 

844*11 

273 

Bellefaire Blonde's Signal. 

— 

2 8 18 

6,0221 

6-61 

887-71 

278 

Melvin Noble 2nd . 

— 

2 8 26 

6.036 

6*53 

333-96 

278 

Bellefaire Blond's Signal. 

— 

2 8 1 

6,006 

6-52 

831*68 

273 

Bellefaire Blonde’s Aristocrat . 

— 

2 6 8 

8,604 

8-67 

319*37 

273 

Totara Pontiac Dainty Boy. 

_ 

2 10 6 

6,6601 

4*86 

819-12 

273 

Para Wlrra Cherry Pylon. 


2 0 1 

6,142 

6*98 

807*74 

278 

Bellefaire Blonde's Signal. 

... 

2 6 17 

6,300 

4*81 

307-39 

240 

Banyule Pylon. 

t 

2 9 23 

7,6311 

4-00 

305-79 

273 

Dalebank Producer Sth. 

— 

2 7 4 

6,605l 

4-08 

304-23 

273 

Para Wlrra Cherry Pylon. 

1 ~~ 

2 8 12 

6,5271 

5-44 j 

300*73 

273 

Dalebank Viola's Duke. 


2 7 1 

4,9001 

6-02 

296*00 

278 

Dalebank Viola's Duke. 

— 

2 11 27 

8,064 

3-67 ! 

296-80 

273 

Prince Henry of Fairfield. 

.... 

2 6 11 

6,2471 

4-70 

203-00 

278 

Baxter of Banyule. 

— 

2 8 4 

2 9 22 

4,8881 

5,5661 

5-04 

276-72 

278 

Timhimgalung Butter Bing. 


4-80 

270*27 

273 

Para Wlrra Cherry Pylon .. 

— 

2 10 6 

6,010 

6-30 

206*48 

273 

Glenlea Hilda's Valour 2nd . 

_ 

2 0 1 

4,701 

6-38 

266*48 

278 1 

Butter King of Pella. 

— 

2 7 16 

6,087 

4-14 

251 78 

273 

Wangara Buth's Limelight . 

— 

2 11 20 

6,448 

4-50 

245-16 

278 ! 

Ida's Laird of GoutIc Park . 

_ 

2 11 15 

5,667 

4-03 

228-32 

273 

Hazelbrook Progress. 

— 

2 0 10 

2 8 28 

3,8741 

6,446 

5-47 

3-15 

212-06 

202-78 

278 ! 
273 

Glenlea Hilda's Valour 2nd . 

Melba's Limelight of Wangara . 


2 9 20 

4,605 

4-32 

199*03 

240 

Viscount 2nd of fiast View . 

Withdrawn 

2 0 23 

2,910 

6-07 

164-08 

160 

Bellefaire Blonde’s Signal. 

Sold 

2 7 7 

2,100 

5-04 

106-81 

120 

Wooroora King’s Admiral . 

Owner ceased 





testing 

2 10 22 

1,696 

0-18 

104-72 

00 

Twyllsh of Para Wlrra . 

Owner ceased 
testing 

Sold 

2 7 6 

2,130 

8-91 

88-84 

00 

Bast View Sultan. I 

BVTTHBFAT BTANDABD, 

270LBB. 





8 0 6 

12,171 

4*88 

504&2 

278 

Murray Glen Grlsclda Beets. 

— 

8 0 20 

7,8101 

6*78 

461-26 

278 

Dalebank Mercedes Duke. 

— 

8 2 8 

11,6241 

8*88 

447*01 

278 

Glenowie Colantba Nethorland .. . 

— 

3 6 10 

8,060 

5-43 

488*18 

273 

Timbungalung Alrbny. 

fiavec Star ... 

— 

8 0 6 

7,660 

6*76 

484*77 

278 

— 

8 2 21 

6,642 

6*41 

426*74 

278 

Bellefaire Blonde’s Artetocrat . 

— 

8 2 17 

^660 

6*66 

419*83 

278 

Dalebank Mercedes Duke. 

•— 

3 8 21 

7,013 

6*26 

416*08 

278 

Morelia Anemone's Chief 6th. 

— 

8 8 16 

6,666 

6*00 

400*10 

278 

Hampden Winsome King. 

— 

3 4 16 

8 16 

7,221 

6,670 

6.177 

6*20 

6*42 

6*67 

875*67 

864*18 

844*20 

273 

278 

273 

Banj^e Pylon. 

Weiribee . 

— 

8 17 

Thnbungalnng Alrboy. 


8 2 2 

6,406 

6*88 

817*78 

273 

Wooroora King's Hero . 

—- 

8 1 11 

8 4 10 

4,846 

6,060 

6*61 

6*12 

816*62 

810*66 

210 

278 

Pam Wlrra Percy . 

Anemone's LOy Oxford. 

Sold 

8 4 26 

8,181 

8*78 

806*48 

278 

Glenowie Nethorland Prince 2nd. 

— 

8 0 27 

6,7181 

6*12 

202*09 

278 

Dalebank Chleftan 2nd. 


8 4 17 

4,797 

6*05 

290*00 

278 

Hampden Olive's King. 
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PURB’BREB 

> COWS COMPLBTHD 

Held 

Book 

Ho. 

Hame of Cow. 

1 

1 Owner and Addreea. 

L 

Breed. 

Calved. 

Noi 

ellotted 

5484 

Palpaia Boimy . 

1 ' 1 

JumOk THBBI-TaAB-OLPS— 

1 Mrs. C. B. Mayger, Kapunda. . Jersey I 10/12/84 

Long Flat Lucy 2nd . 

Mrs. A. U. Spackinan, Long Flat.. 

A.I.S. 

9/1/86 

Sot 

allotted 

£yby Bna. 

Government Farm, Kybybollte ... 

Ayrshire 

13/1/85 

LaUawa Producer's Mystery . 

J. F. Dodd. Meningie . 

Jereey 

28/9/84 

Hot 

allotted 

8493 

Horthflcld Lucy. 

Insp.'General Hospitals, Horthfleld 

A.I.S. 

2/1/35 

Hortlifleld Prince's Clem. 

Insp.-General Hospitals, Horthfleld 

» 

17/1/86 

xHot 

Klama Primrose 2ad. 

B. A A. Hicholls, WoodviUe. 

** 

28/3/86 

allotted 




16/2/86 

8487 

Korthfleld Janet's Sunflower. 

Insp.-Gencral Hospitals, Horthfleld 

Jersey 

Hot 

LaUawa Chieftain's Carnation. 

J. F. Dodd, MenL^le . 

2/4/85 

aUotted 




** 

Channel View Sister Qrey. 

Mrs. A. M. Gamithers, Naming .. 


18/1/85 

8494 

Horthfleld Royal's Dora .. 

Insp.oGeneral Hospitals, Horthfleld 

A.I.S. 


8488 

Horthfleld Limelight's Duchess ... 

Insp.'Gemeral Hospitals, Horthfleld 

A.i.a. 


Hot 

allotted 

u 

Kyby White Rose . 

Government Farm, Kybybollte ... 

Ayrshire 

12/3^85 

Para Tale MUlie 3rd . 

A. J. Marrett, Saddleworth . 

Jersey 

24/8/85 

Hot 

Murray Olen Orlselda Burkeyie .. 

SUNIOR THBBa-TBAB-OLDB— 

1 C. J. Morris, Montelth. 1 Friesian 1 16/1/36 

allotted 




*• 

Para Wirra Dulcle 2nd. 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. 

Jermy 

10/2/36 

34591 

Glen Bwin Rosebud. 

0. H. Woodward, QUles Plains_ * 

29/9/34 

34690 

Wnnrnnra Waffles . 

A. B. Sieber, Budunda . 

** 

24/8/85 

41502 

Para Wirra Beauty . 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler . 

“ 

4/2/85 

5372 

Kiama Robin 3rd. 

B. A A. NichoUs, WoodviUe. 1 

A.1.8. 

8/2/35 

Hot 

Para Wirra Cherry's Snowflake ... 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. 

Jersey 

7/12/84 

allotted 




34689 

Wooroora Royal Gem. 

A. B. Sieber, Budunda. 

** 

21/2/35 

35296 

Austral Park Gold Tip . 

H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker . 

*• 

23/12/84 

35296 

Austral Park Goldora . 

W. A. MueUer, Ambleside . 


4/10/84 

5417 

Horthfleld Royal Blossom . 

Insp.’Gencral Hospitals, Horthfleld 

A.I.B. 

10/10/34 

Hot 

Para Vale Rose . 

A. J. Marrett, Saddleworth. 

Jersey 

11/11/34 

allotted 





34688 

Delma Doris. 

R. J. Lalng, Gumeracha. 


31/3/35 

40180 

Gum HUl Beauty. 

P. O. Schutz, Budunda. 

** 

26/1/35 

4020 

Glenowie Flower Patch. 

H. Mountstepheu, Monteith. 

Friesian 

—/4/36 

41385 

Ontario Pansy . 

T. B. Brooks, Clarendon. 

Jersey 

12/3/35 

8491 

Horthfleld Primrose. 

Josp.-General Hospitals. Horthfleld 

A.I.S. 

22/2/35 

Hot 

1 LaUawa Twylish Carnation . 

J. F. Dodd. Meningie . 

Jersey 

18/1/35 

allotted 





41386 

Ontario Prosperity. 

T. B. Brooks, Clarendon. 

** 

24/2/35 

Hot 

Lallawaia Bkrbara Boronia. 

J. F. Dodd, Meningie . 


15/1/85 

allotted 




1 

Hot 

aUotted 

84518 

HI Rlmal Winsome . 

Junior Four-trar-oipr-- 

1 B. 0. Hancock, Andrews . I Ayrshire | 29/9/34 

Para Wirra Sunrise 2nd . 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. 

Jenoy 

24/2/85 

Hot 

aUotted 

34669 

Barton Croft Daphne . 

A. J. Marrett, Saddleworth . 

28/9/34 

Roeeworthy Prlnoess 44th . 

Agricultural College, Boseworthy.. 

•• 

30/11/84 

41267 

Ninyerl Duohess. 

B. L. Goode, Naming. 

«< 

17/11/84 

5370 

Kiama Pretty Maid. 

B. A. NichoUs, WoodviUe . 

A.I.S. 

27/11/84 

5425 

Long Flat Mayflower. 

Mrs. A. H. Spackman, Long Flat.. 

S. W, Bums, Woodside. 


1/12/84 

8238 

Wollons^bar Hannette 2nd . 

Woodside Mabel's Countess. 

Guernsey 

15/12/84 

38619 

A. B. Sieber, Budunda. 

W. Hawker, Clare . 

Jersey 

13/10/84 

Hot 

allotted 

Anama Pontiac Dainty Maid. 

Friesian 

6/12/84 

Malwand Viola 2nd. 

A. P. Bpehr, Mount Gambler. 

Jers^ 

3/11/84 

«• 

Rosetta 16tb of Bunadale. 

W. Hltsohke A Son, LltUebamnton 

A.I.S, 

12/12/84 

35763 

Qirrahween Bessie. 

A. B. Sieber, Budunda . 

Jersey 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 

31/1/85 

26190 

Kyby Bessie. 

Government Farm, Kybybollte ... 

11/8/85 

44808 

LaUawa Chleftaln'a Mystery . 

J. F. Dodd. Meningie . 

10/11/34 

19/5/86 

Hot 

aUotted 

Anama Dainty Jewel . 

W. Hawker, Clare . 

Friesian 

Murray Glen Hetherland Paulina . 

C. J. Morris, Montelth. 


4/2/86 

34684 

lAkalaod Lily . 

SRNIOR FOUR-TRAR-OLDS'- 

H. B. Peters, Mount Compass- i Jersey i 18/11/84 

6656 

Tabbagong Dairymaid 11th. 

J. M. Irwin, Mount Barker . 

A.I.8. 

3/8/85 

81144 

Lanaooona Miss Kelly.. 

C. B. Verco, Mount Compass. 

Je^y 

24/8/86 

34615 

Para Wirra Maglona 2iid . 

J. H. DawkinB, Gawler. 

6/10/84 

81146 

34680 

Pella Fairy Lotus. 

Oom HUl June. 

H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker . 

P. 0. Sobuts, Budunda ... 


16/12/84 

2/3/85 
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OFFICIAL TE8T-«onlimMcl. 


Age Total Aver* Total Days 

at Milk. age Batter Tested. Sire. Remarks. 

Calving. Test. fat. 


T. X. D. i Lbs. I % i Lbs. i 

BUTTlkiAT Standabd, 270LB8.—eofi/intied. 

3 1 12 4,3601 6-48 280*41 278 

3 5 18 6.900 3*95 272*69 240 

8 0 6 6,607 4-19 272*33 273 

3 0 17 6,4941 4*84 266*14 273 

3 2 27 6,463 4*01 259*26 273 

8 2 17 6,6034 3*87 256*79 273 

3 4 14 6,6994 4*48 260*76 273 

3 6 7 6,8754 3*02 230*54 273 

3 5 16 4,050 6*43 219*84 210 

3 3 20 3,976 5*33 211*84 180 

.3 2 29 6.560 3*68 204*43 240 

3 3 11 4,135i 4*46 184*20 273 

3 3 25 3,855 4*15 160*03 210 

8 8 2 1,060 4*02 42*23 30 

BITTTXKVAT STANDARD. 290LB3. 

8 11 27 18,844 8*74 498*42 273 

3 6 10 9,087 4*73 430*04 273 

8 0 10 7,071 6*99 423*62 278 

8 8 3 7,512 5*06 380*23 273 

8 10 14 6.372 6*92 377*27 273 

3 7 23 9,510 3*93 373*97 278 

8 6 12 6,779 5*49 371*90 278 

8 8 I 6,5324 5*69 865*09 273 

3 11 19 6,0344 6*69 343*31 273 

3 9 26 .5,5844 6*70 318*42 273 

3 11 14 7,935 8*76 298*19 273 

8 9 0 6,1634 4*80 206*60 273 

8 0 11 5,070 6*30 273*16 210 

3 7 29 5,355 4*64 248*63 240 

3 9 0 5,865 4*23 247*88 180 

8 6 0 4,8224 4*99 240*42 273 

3 0 2 6,6314 3*67 236*94 27.3 

3 7 16 4,110 5*71 234*70 210 

3 9 19 .3,126 6*16 192*48 273 

3 6 24 3,420 6*23 178*98 180 


I Wuoroora King’s Hero . — 

Ruth’s Limelight of Wangaia. Withdrawn 

I<oyalty of Bridge View . — 

Producer 5th oi Dalcbank . — 

Northfield Janet’s Success . — 

Northfleld Limelight’s Prince. — 

Viscount of Bast View . — 

* Janet’s Royal of Northfleld. — 

Lallawa Chieftain 2nd. Withdrawn 

Makarinl of Dalobank. Owner ceased 

testing 

Janet’s Royal of Northfleld. Withdrawn 

Melba’s Limelight of Wangara . — 

Loyalty of Bridge View . Dried off 

Para Vale Lord Mao . Sold 


River Glen Lord Echo Griselda. — 

Banyule Pylon. — 

Brucevalo Lord Fancy Starbright_ — 

Delma Butter King. — 

Para Wirra Sunshine’s Twylish 2iid .. — 

Pembroke of Greylel^. — 

Snowflake’s Chief of Para Wirra. — 

Wollingurry Cavalier’s Silver King ... — 

Austral Park Qoldflnder. — 

Austral Park Qoldflnder. — 

Royal Success of Arrawatta. — 

Para Wirra Cherry Pylon. — 

Delma Butter King. Withdrawn 

Palla Nortbwood Cavalier . Sold 

Glenowie Notherland Prince 2nd. Owner ceased 

tf ffti n g 

Dalebank Viola’s Duke. — 

Janet’s Royal of Northfleld. — 

Chieftoin 2nd of Dalobank. Withdrawn 

Dalebank Viola's Duke. — 

Boroni of Rockness. Withdrawn 


Bdtinsfat Standard, SIOlbs. 

4 1 1. 10.9694 4*33 474*68 273 

4 6 21 7,038 6*17 434-43 273 

4 4 28 7,873 5*09 401*02 278 

4 8 11 7,539 5*25 395*64 278 

4 2 8 9,1874 4*27 892*11 273 

4 4 18 9,954 3*93 890*87 278 

4 5 14 9,5354 3*78 860*60 278 

4 2 3 5,668 6*29 866*05 278 

4 1 4 7,253 4*83 850*38 273 

4 8 9 8,8334 8*91 846*18 278 

4 3 10 7,2674 4*47 824*90 240 

4 5 11 8,898 8*85 828*30 278 

4 8 11 5,0144 6*89 320*49 273 

4 3 18 6,978 4*67 818*93 273 

4 4 0 6,211 5*20 276*60 278 

4 2 2 6,525 4*05 264*86 180 

4 1 0 7,050 8*71 261*78 210 


Gowrie Park Dairyman. — 

Banyule Pylon. — 

Rockness Gold Socks. — 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris ... — 

Morelia Mercedes Sweet Duke. — 

Viscount of Bast View . — 

Liberton Gladiator 2nd. — 

WoUongbar Adonis . — 

Anemone’s Lily Oxford. — 

Totara Pontiac Dainty Boy. — 

Duke of Belgonia. t 

Burradale Envoy. — 

Rosecliffe Bright Star. — 

Gowrie Park Scottish Dandy. — 

Dalebank Chieftain 2nd . — 

Totata Pontiac Dainty Boy. Withdrawn 

Murray Glen Netherland King . Died 


Butthbiat Standard, ssolbb. 


4 10 18 

9.780 

5*98 

584*73 

278 

4 10 18 

11,4164 

4*19 

477*89 

278 

4 9 21 

8,9604 

5*21 

466*85 

278 

4 11 1 

7,2974 

5*68 

407*27 

278 

4 10 4 

6,460 

6*16 

896*64 

273 

4 8 12 

6,687 

5*89 

360*51 

273 


Dalebank Flavins. 

Regent of Tabbagong . 

Dalebank Noble Duke. 

Banyule Pylon. 

WolUngur^ Cavalier’s Silver King ... 
Hampden Carnation’s Lad. 
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PUBB-BBSD COWB COlfPlJBTBD 



Name of Cow. 

1 Owner and Address. 

Breed. 

Calved. 


1 ; ' 

SlHIOB FOini-TBAm*OU)S— 

Para Vale Lady Btarbrlkht . 

Northfleld Llm^ht's^iflower . 

Glenavon Princess. 

Tlmbungalung Lady Carnation ... 

A. J. Marrett, Baddlewortti ...... 

Insp.’General Hospitals, Northfleld 

A. P. Bpehr, Mount Gambler. 

1 Mrs. A. M. Camithers, Naming .. 

Jersey 

A.I.S. 

Jemy 

1/11/84 

10/12/34 

15/10/84 

11/10/84 

Inman Bose Marie. 

G. V. Rogers, Inman VaUey . 

«« 

16/11/84 

Brookfleld Verbena 18th. 

Bunadale Buby Srd . 

Long Flat Mermaid. 

Lallawa Carnation Srd . 

Northfleld LimcUght's Flirt 2nd .. 

Northfleld Royal's Flirt . 

Lallawa Carnation 4th . 

Stonyfoll Hester Srd .. 

Woodslde Mabel's Gonntess. 

A. P. Spelir, Mount Gambler. 

W. NJti^ke ft Son, Llltlehampton 
Mis. a. H. Spackman, Long Flat.. | 

J. F. Dodd, Menlngle .. 

Insp.-Qeneral Hospitals, Northfleld 
Insp.'General Hospitals, Northfleld 

J. F. Dodd, Menlngle . 

J. W. Crompton, Victor Harbour.. 
A. B. Bleber, Eudunda . 

•* 

A.LS. 

A.I.S. 

Jersey 

A.I.S. 

$g 

Jersey 

«« 

¥ 

26/10/84 

8/10/34 

26/8/86 

27/10/84 

26/12/84 

6/12/34 

12/4/36 

6/4/85 

4/9/86 


Kot 

Allotted 

2194 

Not 

Allotted 

1919 

84497 

18671 

5864 

22281 

84494 

2Hi)66 

81U40 

2608 

Not 

Allotted 

8076 

84681 

82838 

24868 

1214 

6865 

22718 

81149 

28142 

28084 

8651 

29484 

28083 

24824 

20777 

18320 

28163 

81110 

81088 

1945 

81126 

18826 

16056 

8220 

2884 

8222 


MnriAy Olen Frlnoeef MAggle 


Olenowie Oiiaelda Poeoh , 
MiuTay Glen Inka Olda . 


p. J. Morris, Honteith. 

H. Mountstephen, Montelth . 
C. J. Morris, Montelth. 


Murray Glen Sylvia Patch. 

Tuela Dldlaoiis . 

Pride 3rd of BldersUe .... 

Klama Boss 6th. 

Baby Patty... 

Tuela Delphinium 


Tuela Drosera. 

Gralgdarrooh Maslo. 

Murray Glen Segu Inka 
Cotswold Sheila . 


Tuela Sparaxls. 

Cotswold Gem . 

Klama Maytlnwer 6th. 

Hampden Maybee . 

Brush Grove Popry 4th. 

Klama Mi^flower 7th. 

El Bimal Pearl. 

MoroUa Prineella 3rd.. 

Brinkworth Jewel . 

Para Whra Millie's Beauty . 

Murray Glen Netherland Butterfly 

Womplnl Lady Jane Grey. 

StonyfoURosa . 

Sweet Haven Mercedes Bloom .... 

Lady Floretta of Gum Hill . 

Klama Pembroke's Olive . 

Morelia Belle 3rd. 

Hampden Bachel. 

Para Wirra MUlle's G^dstrsam II. 

Mark's Villa Bose 3rd. 

Boseworthy Princess 37th . 

Klama Mayflower 4th. 

Boseworthy Sciential . 

Wingeewah Doris 15th . 

Llberton Honeycomb . 

Wingeewah Vera's Belle 4th . 

Northfleld Royal's Sunflower. 

Scrub View Dainty's Lass ... 

Womplnl First Clementine. 

Femden Lady Beth .. 

KybyBess . 

Granm Hill Gertie... 

MoreUa Belle 6th. 

Olenlea Dixie 5th. 

Glenowie Echo Posch . 

St. Heller's Mystery . 

Kyby Blossom . 

Pembroke Sylvia . 

Staghorn Clarabelle. 

Morelia Damsel 2nd. 

Kyby Bose 4th. 

Tot Srd of Wangara ...... 

Kyby Bose . 

Picture of Bast View. 


C. J. Morris, Montelth. 

0. E. Veroo, Mount Compass. 

Mrs. A. H. Spackman, Long Flat.. 

E. & A. Nlcholls, WoodvlUe. 

O. E. Verco, Mount Compass. 

F. Coleman, Saddloworth. 

F. Coleman, Saddloworth. 

Mrs. A. Bowman, Menlngle . 

G. J. Morris, Montelth. 

H. B. Peters, Mount Compass. 

F. Coleman, Saddloworth. 

H. B. Peters, Mount Compass .... 

K. <2 A. Klrholls, Wood^le. 

J. A. J. Pfltzner, Hampden. 

P. J. A. Braendler, Ambleslde .... 

E. A A. Nlcholls, WoodvUle. 

E. O. Hancock, Andrews . 

H. B. Walsh, Mount Barker . 

C. C. T. Ottens, Brinkworth . 

O. H. Woodward, GUles Plains_ 

C. J. Morris, Montelth. 

H. B. Peters, Mount Conmass .... 
J. W. Crompton, Victor Harbour.. 
J. M. Bray, Langhome's Creek_ 

P. O. Schuts, Eudunda. 

E. <2 A. Nlcholls, WoodvlUe. 

B. L. Goode, Naming. 

Agricultural CoUege, Boseworthy.. 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. 

P. J. A Braendler, Ambleslde .... 
Agricultural CoUog^ Boseworthy.. 
E. ft A. Nlcholls, WoodvlUe .TT;.. 
Agrteultural CoUege, Boseworthy.. 

J. M. Irwin, Mount Barker . 

E. ft A. Nlcholls, WoodvUle. 

J. M. Irwin, Mount Barker. 

Inp.-GeneTal Hospitals, Northfleld 

A. B. A. Weckert, Brinkworth ... 
O. H. Woodward, GUles Plains.... 

O. H. Woodward, GUles Plains.... 

Government Farm, Kybybollte ... 
InBp.«G6neral Hospitals, Northfleld 
H. B. Walsh, Mount Barker . 

B. T. Vlnall, Brighton. 

H. Mountstephen, Montelth. 

J. F. Dodd, Menlngle . 

Government Farm, Kybybollte ... 

Mrs. C. W. AnseU, BoUvar. 

Mrs. D. G. Steven, Koorlnga. 

E. L. Goode, Naming . 

Government Farm, Kybybollte ... 

P. J. A. Braendler, Ambleslde .... 
Government Farm, KybyboUte ... 
W. Nitschke ft Soni, IJttlehampton 


Friesian 

Jersey 


Matubb Cows— 
Friesian 10/1/86 

" 10/10/34 

“ 16/3/86 

•• 10/11/84 

Jersey 8/3/85 

A.I.8. 80/12/84 

" 17/10/34 

Jersey 11/3/86 

“ 13/10/84 

*• 16/2/86 

" 2/10/84 

Friesian 11/10/84 

'• 24/10/34 

Jersey 20/11/34 

•' 8/11/84 

A.T.S. 28/12/34 

Jersey 28/8/85 

A.I.8. 3/12/84 

” 4/11/84 

Ayrshire 27/2/86 

Jersey 6/12/34 

” 28/10/34 

« 9/2/36 

Friesian 1/2/36 

Jersey 27/2/36 

•' 14/3/35 

•• 16/1/86 

•' 26/2/86 

A.I.B. 17/3/86 

Jersey 19/10/84 

“ 11/10/84 

•• 6/4/86 

A.I.S. 26/11/84 

Jerm 14/12/84 

A.I.8. 14/11/84 

Jers^ 22/3/86 

A.I.S. 27/12/84 

“ 26/10/84 

•• 4/11/84 

" 21/12/84 

Jersey 3/2/86 

•• O/n/84 

" 2/12/84 

Ayrshire 80/1/86 

" 9/10/84 

Jersey 21/11/84 

Gnemsey 25/12/84 

Friesian 12/12/84 

Jersey 29/8/86 

Ayrshire 81/10/84 

Jersey 28/11/84 

18/2/86 
" 20/10/34 

Ayrshire 25/10/84 

A.I.B. 6/12/84 

Ayrshire 28/10/84 

A.1.8. 16/10/84 


Airiehlfe 

Jersey 

Gnemsey 

Friesian 

Jersey 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 


AjnldTe 

Aynihire 

A.1.8. 
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A BRITISH tractor fuel 
of proved EFFICIENCY! 


Buy from Britain and assure a market for your 
own primary products. Use *^C.O.R” Power 
Kerosene • • • it is British-Australian and gives 
acres per gallon unsurpassed by any other 
tractor fuel. 

Obtainable in convenient 24fgallon drums. 
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OFFICIAL TBST—^onMniMd. 


Calving. 

Total 

Milk. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Test. 

Total 

Butter- 

fat. 

Days 

Tested. 

Sire. 

Remarks. 

y. M. D 

Lbs. 

1 % 

Lbs. 




BUTTKRFAT STANDARD, 

200LBS.— emtinued. 



4 11 27 

6,495 

5-41 

351-.35 

240 

Brucevalo Lord Fancy Starbright . .. 

Withdrawn 

4 7 12 

8,142* 

4-21 

342-47 

273 

Melba’s Limeliglit of Wangara .... 

— 

4 10 20 

6,282 

506 

318-16 

273 

Murta Lloyd. 

— 

4 0 25 

5,838* 

5-22 

304-63 

273 

Timbuiigalung Butter King. 

— 

4 6 4 

4,530 

612 

277-40 

210 

Makarini 2nd of Dalebank. 

Owner ceased 

4 11 28 

.*>.136 

5-.30 

272*20 

273 

Sweetbread’s Duke of Glen Iris . .. 

testing 

4 8 27 

6,462 

4-00 

258-45 

273 

Lovely’s Earl of Glentliorue. 


4 6 11 

6,060 

3-95 

239-35 

240 

Ruth’s Limeliglit of Wangara .... 

W’ithdrawn 

4 8 !.'> 

4,140 

5-49 

227-30 

210 

Dalebank (iiieftain 2nd. 

Withdrawn 

4 10 28 

6,521* 

3-26 

212-89 

273 

Melba’s Limelight of Wangara . 

— 

4 10 18 

4,778* 

3-90 

186*39 

273 

.Janet’s Rfjyal of Northileld . 

— 

4 6 22 

3,090 

6*64 

174*24 

120 

Dalebank Chieftain 2nd . 

Withdrawn 

4 8 3 

1,980 

0-14 

121*54 

90 

Mack of Gloiifcrd. 

Withdrawn 

4 11 25 

670 ! 

414 

23*61 

30 

Anemone’s Lily Oxford. 

WItlidrawn 


l^UTTBRFAT STANDABD. 850LBS. 
7 2 13 13,463i 4-51 

0 10 27 18,808^ 3-18 

0 0 3 12,264 4*71 


6 8 4 

r> 0 12 

6 8 19 
8 9 13 
6 2 28 
5 9 20 

5 5 20 

6 3 19 

5 3 20 


4 22 

0,102 

11 0 

9,897 

2 14 

0,208* 

8 5 

8,022 

9 11 

6,081 

11 6 

6,075 

9 5 

7,469* 

2 26 

8,6084 

1 6 

8,653 

6 20 

6,856 

8 24 

6,323* 

0 8 

0,504 

4 15 

5,205 

0 14 

. 6,626 

0 7 

• 6,040* 

5 21 

4,767 

7 14 

6,6044 

5 19 

6,870 

2 20 

6,705 

11 0 

7,0604 

2 29 

6,2174 


OlenbuTn Sejjis Oriselda. 

River Glen Sir Pietje Griselda .. . 
River Glen Lord Echo Griselda ... 


Biiml>ank Sylvie Patch . 
Raron of Dalebank 
Marvellous of fl 111 View . 
Viscount of East I'iew . 
Mike of Penrith 

Baron of Dalebank . 

i Maid’s Success of Linden 
j CraiKdarroch Duke 
I Gleuburn Se^is Griselda . 
I Duke of Dalebank. 


Karon of Daleiiank . — 

Dalebank Duke. 

Viscount of East View . — 

Oamation’s r^ad of 1 dalebank. 

Ardce of The Kill. — 

Viscount of East View . — 

Gowne Park Dairyman. - 

Anemone’s Chief of Morelia. — 

General ('hris of I’enrhyn. — 

Molly 5th’8 Audrey Twyllsh of Kangiile 

Lone Heaeh Ncthcrland King 2nd . — 

Werribee Masterman. — 

Boroni of Ruckness. - 

Mercedes Sweet Duke of Glen Iris . 

Werribee Starbright’s Fancy_ 

Pembroke of Greyieigh. — 

Anemone’s Chief of Morelia.... — 

HamTKlcn Olive’s King. 

Para Wlrra Cliicftalu . Sold 

Prince of Elm Grove. — 

King Solomon of Dalebank. — 

Pembroke of Groylelgh. — 

King Solomon of Dalebank. — 

Sir WUliam of Willow Glen. — 

Limit of Bast View . — 

Daphne’s Defiance of Hill View . — 

Royal’s Success of Arrawatta . — 

Holly’s King of Hampden . — 

Werribee Masterman. — 

Werribee Combination . — 

lioyalty of Bridge View. — 

Mack of Grange Hill. — 

Anemone’s Chief of Morelia. 

Glenlea Hilda’s Valour 2nd . — 

River Glen Lord Echo Griselda. — 

Nada’s Chief of Linden. Dried on 

Ixtyalty of Bridge View . — 

Triumph 2nd of Dalebank. — 

Staghorn Northlark’s Masterpiece- — 

Anemone’s Chief of Morelia. — 

Loyalty of Bridge View . t 

limelight of Darbalara. Dried off 

Anthony of Gleneira . — 

Belmont of Darbalara. — 
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PUBB-BRBB OOW8 COMFLBTBl) 


Herd 

Book 

No. 

Name of Cow. j 

Owner and Address. 

Breed. 

Calved. 


i 





Not 

allotted 

2461 

25101 

24602 

84617 

Not 

allotted 

28050 

28634 

2603 

28000 

31030 

23621 


MATUBB 00W6—BUTTBBFAT 


Lakeland Countess Henuia . 

H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker . 

Jersey 

4/10/34 

Glenowie Paulino Grlselda. 

H. Mountstephen, Monteith. 

Friesian 

—/8/86 

Kyby Blonde . 

Pembroke Diiohcss . 

Para Wirra Sunbeam 2nd. 

Northfield Blossom 2nd . 

Government Farm, Kybybollte ... 

Mrs. C. W. Ansell, Bolivar. 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler. 

Insp.-Qeneral Hospitals, Northfleld 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 

Si 

A.I.S. 

18/3/35 

6/il/S4 

16/6/86 

2/1/35 

Kyby Wanda . 

Myrtle Bank Magluna 2nd . 

Cherlton Foam . 

Mlnnamiirra Bonny Girl . 

St. Heller's Barbara . 

Para Wirra Eileen 3rd . 

Boseworthy Princess 25th . 

Govemmont Farm, Kybybollte ... 

n. A. Bohmc, Balhannah . 

H. R. Walsh, Mount Barker . 

S. W. Bums. Woodslde . 

J. F. Dodd, Menlngie . 

J. H. Dawkins, Gawler . 

Agricultural CoUcge, Roseworthy. . 

Ayrshire 

Jeisoy 

f« 

Guernsey 

Jersey 

s« 

IK 

6/11/34 

3/3/35 

20/2/35 

1/12/84 

22/5/85 

22/8/85 

20/0/35 


N.B.—Tenth tests were required for the cows marked thus, 1, but could not be obtained, therefore the 


BUTTBBFAT TESTS (OFFICIAL) FOR HALF-YEAR ENDED SlBT DECEMBER. 1036, OF PURE 

AND OF FOUNDATION 


Particulars 

of 

Registration. 

Name of Cow. - 

Owner and Address. 

Breed. 

Calved. 







O.R. only 
O.R. only 
O.R. only 
C.R. only 
O.R. only 


C.R. only 


C.R. only 


Appendix B 
Appendix 


Appendix I 


Kyby Ringlet. 

Kyby IVandanctte. 

Bellallo Fussy's Beauty 

Hazelbrnok Lois. 

Kyby Gem . 


Glenowle Salma Patch 


.Tdniob Two-ybak-olds— 

Oovomment Farm, Kybybollte ... Ayrshire 14/10/34 

Government Farm, Kybybollte ... ** 30/12/34 

Calf Club, Sutton Town . A.I.S. 10/11/84 

.1. N. Reid, Oakbank. Ayrshire 20/8/35 

Govemmont Farm, Kybybollte .. ** 18/0/86 

Sbnior Two-tbar-olds— 

H. Mountstephen , Montelth.j Friesian | —/3/35 

Junior Thrbk-ybar-olpb— 

Glenowie Lady Helm . 1 H. Mountstephen, Monteith. | Friesian | —/S/SB 

Junior Four-year-olds— 

Mount Annan CJowrle . I J. M. Irwin, Mount Barker . i A.I.S. I 10/3/35 

Glonbank Betsy. ' J. M. Irwin, Mount Barker . ' •' I 18/6/36 

Senior Four-year-olds— 

H. Mountstephen, Monteith. i Friesian I 23/10/34 


Hurwyn Echo Molly 


SALT patches OF LAND IN DISTRICTS OF HIGH RAINFALL. 


A member ot the Mount Compass Branch of the Agricultural Bureau has referred the 
following question to the Department of Agriculture:—have always been under the 
impression that salt patches in wheat-growing country were caused by evaporation of 
soil moisture in years of low rainfall and disappeared in years when rainfall was higher 
than usual. From my observation, this has been my experience. If this is bo, why should 
there be salt patehes in the Mount Compass district, which has a rainfall of about 30in. 
or morel*' 

Replying to the question, Professor A. J. Perkins (Director of Agxiculture) says:— 
''On general principles it would be incorrect to state that causal factors leading to 
the formation of salt patches in wheat country of about 12in. o-f rain were Confined to 
evaporation of soil moisture in years of low rainfall. The question is far more com- 
plicated than that, and depends much upon local conditions and factors, of which 
moisture conditions are one, but not the only one. It has frequently been noted that 
in some distiicts salt patches often developed after years of unusually heavy rainfall, 
and the probable explanation was that the county in question was mildly impregnated 
with saline matter to several feet in depth; that in years of exceptional rainfall the 
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OFFICIAL 


Gahing. 

Total 

Milk. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Test. 

Butter- 

lat. 

Days 

Tested. 

Hire. 

Remarks. 

Y. Iff. D. 

Lbs. 

% 1 

Lbs. 1 





Standard, 350U)8.— continued . 


5 

— 19 

4,476 

5-49 

245-83 

273 

Timbiingaluni{ BliiebeU’s Masterpiece 

— 

9 

— 

6,090 

8-99 

242-01 

210 

River Glen Sir PIctJe Orlselda. 

Owner ceased 
testing 

6 

— 24 

5,190 

4-60 

238-80 

240 

Gowric Park Scottish Dandy. 

Dried off 

8 

3 26 

4,3301 

6-33 

230*70 

273 

Triumph 2nd of Dalebank. 

Banyule Pylon. 

— 

5 

1 27 

6,885 

4*26 

229*30 

120 

! Sold 

6 

2 3 

5,113 

4*38 

221-63 

278 

Muirhead of Ben Lomond . 

— 

5 

4 29 

4,615 

4,227 

4*85 

219*20 

240 

Cowrie Park Scottish Dandy. 

Dried off 

6 

6 0 

607 

214*32 

273 

Annette’s Chief of Linden . 

— 

8 

2 19 

3,556 

6-61 

109*63 

210 

Maud's Chief 2nd of Linden. 

Sold 

5 

9 26 

8,585 

5*15 

184-76 

210 

Caramana Favour . 

Withdrawn 

8 

7 26 

3,566^ 

4*92 

175-01 i 

120 

Nada’s Cliiof of Linden. 

Witlidrawn 

e 

6 7 

2,830 

4*97 

140-76 

60 

Para Wlrra Chieftain. 

Sold 

8 

10 24 

1,065 

4*41 

46*98 

30 

Xing Solomon ot Dalebank. 

Sold 


cows concerned have been credited with only 240 days* production. 


BBBDS WHICH ON 318T DBCEMBKR, 1935, WElllS REGISTERED IN THE CALF ROLL ONLY. 
AND APPENDIX COWS. 


Age 

at 

Calving. 

Total 

MUk. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Test. 

Total 

Butter- 

fat. 

Days 

Tested. 

Sire. 

j 

Remarks. 

y. M. D. 


Lbs. 

1 

Lbs 




BUimiRVAT 

Standard, 

230LB8. 





2 — 28 
2—7 

2 1 23 

1 11 4 

1 11 17 

1 

6,388 

4,278) 

8,016 

810 

486 

3- 94 
4*62 
8-52 

4- 51 
4-34 

212*16 

197*50 

106*11 

36*64 

18-00 

273 

273 

240 

30 I 
00 

Gowrio Park Leyland . 

Qowrie Park Scottish Dandy. 

Illawarra Miller 2nd . 

Haselbrook Advance. 

Gowrio Park Leyland. 

Drled'off 

Sold 

Dried off 

Bitttbrfat 

Standard, 

250LB8. 




2 10 0 


1 7.170 1 

1 4*05 

1 200-32 

1 210 

1 Glenowle Nethcrland Prince 2nd .... 

I Owner ceased 

1 testing 

Bdttbrfat 

Standard, 

270LBS. 




3 6 — 


1 7,980 

1 8*91 

1 811-94 

i 180 

1 Glenowle C'olantha Nethcrland . 

1 Withdrawn 

Bdttbrfat 

Standard, 

3iOLns. 




4 5 28 
4 3 22 


I 9,493) 

1 6,250 

1 8*82 

1 3*91 

1 362*94 

1 205-57 

1 273 

1 180 

1 Pet’s Belmont of Kiaroa. 

1 Glenbank Allck . 

1 Withdrawn 

Bdttbrfat 

Standard, 

380IJI<^, 





4 9 11 

i 

12,160 1 

8-05 1 

370*49 1 

273 I 

1 Alneholm Echo Matador. 

1 _ 


surface moisture penetrated to greater depths than usual, and came in contact with 
hitherto untapped saline layers of boU; that in succeeding years some of this saline 
matter rose to the surface, under the influence of surface evaporation, giving rise to 
salt patches, which might subsequently be dispersed by sufliciently lieavy winter rains. 
Sometimes it was a question of the relative slope of undergroumi more or less impervious 
soil layers, which tend to lead water impregnated with salt to accessible lower levels. 

Although not acquainted with the Mount Compass salt patches, the Director points 
out that the saline matter need not necessarily have originated at Mount Compass itself; 
it might easily have been conveyed to the district from a distance by means of running 
water, either underground or surface. 

Again, the salt might be derived from the decomposition of local rock, the salt water 
seeping along lines of cleavage, and frequently finding an outlet along sloping hills. 

Moreover, because Mount Compass has a heavy rainfall to<day, it does not follow that 
this has been so throughout earlier geological periods. The foundations of the salt 
trouble may date back to a very distant period, and if it be present in the district, heavy 
rains will tend gradually to distribute it; but unless there was a completely adequate 
natural outlet to the sea, some of the salt would re-appear from time to time in the 
ahape of salt patches of permanent or temporary character. 
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BLACK PIECES IN DRIED APRICOTS. 


[A. Cl. Strickland, M.Sc. (Chief lloitjeultural Inatruetor).] 

Reporting that during the pajst drying .-teason that the peicentage of black pieces 
in dried aprieots showed a considerable met ease o\er previous years, and that 
growers wt^re dciinite in their statement that when the fruit was cleared from the 
trays there were no 1)1 ack pieces placed in the sweat boxes, the Secretary of the 
Hanieo Branch of the Agricultural Bureau has asked for an explanation of 
this trouble from the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Strickland says:—The cheuucal mechanism of darkening of various fruits 
at cut surfaces differs somewhat awordmg to the type of fruit boncemed, but 
invariably the action is one of oxidation of one or more substances in the plant 
tissue. The course of this oxidation, by which coloured substances are formed, is 
assisted by various enzymes which are naturally present in the fruit; if such 
*^en/ymes^’ are killed or inhilnted, the oxidation pioeess moves slowly enough to 
enable drying of tlie out fruits before apjirwiable discolouration has taken place. 
Sulphur dioxide is customarily used to inhibit the enzyme action, and enable pro¬ 
duction of noil-discoloured dried fruit. 

Exactly why certain individual pieces ol apricots should blacken is not definitely 
known, but such blackening implies that the en/>ines have not been completely 
inhibited (perhaps through insufficient sulphur content of the particular pieces) 
and/or that, owing to the presence of some moisture, there is opportunity given 
for some oxidation and consequent diseoloumtion. 

Tests carried out hy this Dejinrtmeiit some >ears ago showed that the higher the 
sulphur content of the fruit the hetiei the maintenance of bright colour; this is 
to be expeeded. Furthermore, it was shown that geneiall> the riper the fruit the 
hierlicr and more rapid the siilpliiir im]>regnntion. On(‘ would not, therefore, expect 
riper fruit to exhibit necessarilv more darkening than less ripe fruit. 

Fruit which is kept moist after drying is more liable to suffer oxidation and 
consequent darkening. 

It IS possible that dark pieces occur o-wing to insufficient SO^ content, and it is 
intended to carry out analyses wdtli the object of gaining information on this 
particular ]>hase of the problem. The desire to obtain a moist pack also has bear¬ 
ing; if certain indixidual fruits b\ some inisi bailee do not get an adequate dosage 
of sulphur dioxide, and the fruit is then hehl under moist conditions, these under- 
sulpliured fruits would have favourable conditions for oxidation and ^darkening. 

I quote hereunder a report by Mr. N. R. Fotheringham, Manager of the Berri 
Kxpenmental Orchard, whicli report elaborates some of the above points:— 

‘‘Considerable work was done here with the sulphuring of apricots some years 
back. This work was in connection with the sulphur content of apricots, and 
samples of all tests made were forwai*ded to Adelaide and kept there for a con¬ 
siderable time for periodical analyses. • 

“We know that the longer we keep apricots the darker they become, and 'that 
hgbt-sulphured fruit will not retain its colour as long as w^ell-sulphured fruit We 
also know that unsulphured apricots dry out dark, and soon become almost blaek. 
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Until the last few years, the tendency has been to have apricots practically chip 
dry, hut of latter years it has been the desire of the packing houses to pack a moist 
pack for export purposes, and they have ])een treating them to make a moist 
pack. 

^‘Some years ago I remember a parcel of dried apricots coming from South 
Africa. These were moist packed, and the whole lot went coal black in a very 
short time. The SOg content of them 1 do not know. It appears to me to be 
possibly a combination of moisture and light sulphuring that tends to accelerate 
blackening. 

^‘Moisture seems necessary for this action to take place, and I think that apricots 
under sulphured, and their colour not fixed, when they become moist undergo 
this action, and become dark. I'he action may possibly be hastened by being 
sweated in pweat boxes when too moist.” 


VACCINATION EXPERIMENTS WITH ENTERO- 
TOXAEMIA VACCINE AT KYBYBOLITE, 1935. 


[L. J. Cook, Manager, Kybybolite Experimental Farm.^] 


Half of the sheep on the Farm were vaccinated this year with Entero- 
Toxaemia Vaccine. Each flock was divided evenly according to age and develop¬ 
ment, one half being vaccinated, and the other half maintained as controls. 
One hundred and ninety-one in-lamb ewes, and 219 hoggets were treated on 
4?th/5th June, and lst/2nd July. Two hundred and fifty-two ewes with lambs 
at foot, and 202 lambs were treated on 13th/14th August, and 9th/10th September. 

Amongst the six flocks vaccinated in June and July, 8 deaths have occurred 
up to 1st January, 1936, and of these 4 were classed as having symptoms 
suspicious of Entero-Toxaemia. The other four definitely did not show any signs 
of this disease. The four former cases all occurred amongst the controls of the 
flocks with details as follows:— 

1. 1934 Comeback ewe hogget, grazing on topdrcssed natural pastures, died on 

28th August. Sample of ingesta from small intestine forwarded to Stock 

Department 28/8/35. 

2. 1933 Comeback ewe, grazing on t'opdressed natural pasture died on 14th 

September. Sample of ingesta forwarded 16/8/35. 

3. 1928 Comeback ewe, grazing on topdressed natural pasture died 10th October. 

Died in woolshed over night. No sample collected. 

4. 1930 Comeback ewe, grazing on Subterranean Clover, and annual grass pasture 

died 18th October. Also died in woolshed over night. No sample taken. 

Summary; amongst the 191 ewes inoculated before lambing in June and 
July, no deaths occurred that possessed any symptoms of Entero-Toxaemjia, 
whilst amongst 191 similar ewes used as controls, three deaths occurred, that 
appeared to be caused by Entero-Toxaemia. Also, amongst 219 hoggets innocu- 
lated at the same time, only one death occurred, and that possessed no symptoms 
of the disease, whilst amongst 219 similar hoggets used as controls, one death 
occurred with suspicious symptoms of Entero-Toxaemia. 
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Amongst the three flocks of ewes and Iambs treated in August and September, 
19 ewes and 14 lambs died between 16th August, 1935, and 1st January, 1936. 
The two flocks of Comeback ewes in this gi'oup suffered from a fair amount 
of foot trouble during the penod, and of the deaths, only 8 ewes and 6 lambs 
showed symptoms of Entero-Toxaemia. Of these, only two ewes were vaccinated; 
the other six and the six lambs being all amongst the controls in the flocks. 
The former cases were both dry ewes, and died on the 18th August, five days 
after the first injection of vaccine was given.* One was an English Leicester 
stud ewe (1933 drop), and the other a Comeback ewe (1932 drop). 

The six deaths of ewes amongst the controls occurred as follows:— 

1. English Leicester* ewe, 1932 droj), with lamb at foot, died on 28th August. Sample 

of ingosta forwarded to Chief Inspector of Stock 28/8/35. 

2. Comeback ewe died at sheep yards on 9th Septonibor. Sample ingesta forwarded 

9/9/35. 

3. Pull mouthed Ooniebiick ewe died on 20th September. Sample of ingesta for* 

warded 20/9/35. 

4. English Leicester dry ewe, 1933 drop, died on 27th November with suspioious 

symptoms of Entoro-Toxacmia. 

‘ 5. Old English Leicester dry ewe, 1926 drop, also died on 27th November with 

doubtful symptoms of Entero-Toxaemia. This ewe was very fat, and death 
may have been influenced by hot weather. 

6. Pulbmouthed Comeback ewe died on 2nd December w'ith doubtful symptom's 
of the disease. 

Regarding the six deaths of lambs amongst the controls, particulars are as 
follows:— 

1. English Leicester stud lamb in good condition died in the woolshed on 7tib 

Septombor with suspicious symptoms, but no sample could be obtained. 

2. Comeback x English Leicester lamb died in the field on 9th September, but no 

sample could bo obtained. 

3. Two Comeback x Dorset Horn lambs in very good condition died on 14th October 

with apparent typical symptoms of Entero-Toxaemia, but carcasses were found 
too lato for sampling. 

5. Comeback x Suffolk good conditioned lamb died in field on 7th November, also 

with very suspicious symptoms. 

6. Comeback x Dorset Horn good conditioned lamb died in the field on 9th 

November. Sample forivarded 9/11/35. 

Summary; amongst the 252 ewes vaccinated in August, two deal*' occurred 
before the second vaccination was given, but no deaths suspicious ux Entero- 
Toxaemia occurred afterwards. Whilst amongst the 252 similar ewes used as 
controls, six deaths occurred that appeared to be caused by Entero-Toxaemia. 

Also, amongst the 202 lambs vaccinated, no deaths occurred that could be 
attributed to this disease, whilst amongst the 202 similar lambs used as controls, 
six deaths occurred with symptoms very typical of the disease. 

Finally, amongst the whole 864 sheep vaccinated, 11 deaths have occurred, 
of which only two coidd be attributed to Entero-Toxaemia, and amongst the 
864 control sheep not vaccinated, 30 deaths occurred, of which 16 could be 
attributed to Entero-Toxaemia. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the analyses of the six samples of ingesta 
forwarded to the Stock Department did not throw any definite light on the 
identifying of the bacteria, but it is considered that the vaccinations have saved 
a certain loss of stock. The assistance given by the Veterinary Officers was much 
appreciated. 



VACCINATION OF SHEEP—ENTERO-TOXABMIA—KYBYBOLITE EXPERIMENTAL FARM, 1935-36 
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All ^eep vaodnated had a similar number unvaccinated running on same pasture under same conditions, and these are referred to as controls in remarks column. 
Vaocinated sheep bnmded for identification 7 red paint on rump. 

Losses in previous years mainly confined to weaners (hoggets). 


























VACCINATION OF SHEEP—ENTEBO-TOXAEMIA—KYBTBOLITB BXFBBIMENTAL FARM. 
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The PINNACLE of 
TRACTOR ECONOMY 



McCORMICK-DEERING WD-40 
DIESEL-POWERED WHEEL TRACTOR : 

This new wheel type tractor of the McCormick- 
Deering line brings you low-cost Diesel power plus 
all the quality that 30 years of practical experience 
has developed in tractor design. Generous use of 
ball and roller bearings, oil seals and high-grade 
alloy steels reduces wear to a minimum. The special 
McCormick-Deering engine starts on petrol with ease 
and certainty in all weathers . . . transfers auto¬ 
matically to Diesel fuel operation. See the McCormick- 
Deering WD-40 wheel type Diesel tractor — a 
revelation in modern tractor power—TD-40 TracTrac- 
Tor is the Diesel-type crawler tractor of the 
McCormick-Deering line. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANV 

OF AUSTRALIA m. LTD. 

ClNCORWORATKO IN VICTOIIIA3 

113>114 NORTH TERRACE. ADELAIDE 


moos 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

AmUATEO WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 
aOVBRNINQ COUNCIL: 

A. M. Dawkins. J.P. (Chairman) 

F. Coleman, JP. A. E. V. Richardson, MA, D.Sc. 

L. T. Cowan, B.Sc. Pikw. A. J. Perkins 

D. A. Lyall, Esq. W. J. Adey, Esq. 

H. C. Pritchard. A.F.IA. (Secretary) 

PRINCIPAL: 

Dr. Allan R. Callaghan. 

A thorough and wsll-proportioiiecl ooune of mstruction in the theory and practice 
of Gcneia] Agriculture, indudiiig Viticulture and Oenology, aa well aa all phaaea of 
Uvealock Hu£uidry. 

The Diploma Courae ^ludea three yaara of claaaoroom tuition and practical work, 
and carriea the aoadenuc diatinction of R.D^. 

Eacellent opportunidea offered for the training of boya of 16 veara of age or 
ow. Splendid food and accomniodation, hot and cold water. Ample apordng hicili- 
tiea, gymnaaium. aporta oval, tennia courta, and awimming pool. 

FEES.'*H£50 per annui.% which coven board and lodging, inatruction, medical fee 
and dttpenaaiy espenaaa. 

SQdOLARSHlPS.-~Six achoiarahipa are open for competition annually, each 
valued at £136 lOa. 

Write for further pardculara, and proapeetua, to— 

THE PRINCIPAL, 

Agricultuml College, 

ROSEWORTHY. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

CONFERENCE OF LOWER NORTH BRANCHES. 

The Conference of Lower North Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, held at Owen 
on 27th February, ushered in the first of the 1936 series of Conferences that are held 
each year under the auspices of the Agricultural Bureau of South Australia. 

Delegates were present from most Branches in the district. 

Mr. A. N. Freebaim, Chairman of the Owen Branch, presided, and the gathering 
was declared open by Mr. F. Coleman, of the Advisory Board of Agriculture. 

The following papers were read and discussed:—^“The Diesel Engine,Mr. F. W. 
Coleman (Saddleworth); Fencing,” Mr. A. Muegge (Bosedale); ”Oare of Sheep 
on the Farm,” Mr. B. Moldenhauer (Whitwarta). 

The agenda contained a large number of questions covering a very wide range of 
agricultural and live8to<ek topics, which were answered by officers of the Department 
of Agriculture, including Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture), Mr. 
B. C. Scott (Supervisor of Experimental Work), and Mr. H. B. Barlow (Chief Dairy 
Instructor). 

Conference accepted the invitation of the Wasle 3 rB Branch to hold the 1937 gathering 
in that town. 

It was decided on the motion of Mr. E. Day (Wasleys), seconded by Mr. W. Hucks 
(Buchanan): * * That when a crop is grown on the share system the following pro- 
visions in relation to prises shall apply:—^A joint entry may be made and any prise 
won to be divided between, the owner-farmer and the share-farmer, unless either party 
refuses to share in the cost of entry, when the entry may be made separately by the 
owner-farmer or share-farmer, any prize to go to the party making the entry.” 

The evening session was occupied by an address illustrated with lantern slides, ”A 
Tour of the Southern Hemisphere,” by Mr. Bpafford. 


OONFERENOE OF YORKE PENINSULA BRANCHES. 


ABTHXJBTON, 4th MABOH. 

District Conferences of the Agricultural Bureau have been held for many years past 
at various centres on Yorke Peninsula, and, despite the fact that the Branch at 
Arthurton is one of the oldest Branches of the Bureau^ this year was the first occasion 
on which it has sponsored a District Conference. 

Under the supervision of an energetic Committee, and Mr. T. H. Hewlett, the 
Secretary of the Branch, the Conference was one of the most successful that has been 
held on the Peninsula. 

Mr. J. J. Hentsehke, OViflintiftw of the Arthurton Branch, presided, the opening address 
being delivered by Mr. F. Coleman (Member of the Advisory Board of Agriculture). 

In addition to a large number of questions, which were answered by Officers of the 
Department of Agriculture, the following pax>ers were read and discussed:— 

"Improvement of Pastures,” Mr. A. B. Ferguson (Arthurton); "Ezperienee in 
Growing Peas,” Mr. H. J. Cadd (Arfhurton); "Destruction of Blowflies,” Mr. 
L Ford (Arthurton); "Horse Dipping,” Mr. S. Pontifex (Paskeville). 



^»Q_ 'W Atedoiffp&B. [m^ 

Mr. F. Ooleroan presented the trophies to the successful competitors in the Northern 
Yorke Peninsula Crop Oompetition. 

It was decided *'That the 1937 Oonference should be held at Stansbury on the third 
Wednesday in March. 

<*That any x>owder, Soc,, offered for sale for sheep dipping be compelled to conform 
to a Government standard.The General Secretary, at the request of the Oonference, 
promised to publish a list of the sheep dips approved by the Stock and Brands Bepart- 
Qient in the Journal of Agriculture. ^^That this Conference recommends that in 
future any person or persons convicted of stealing wheat or other farm produce 
be more severely dealt with.” 

In the evening Mr. Spafford gave an illustrated address on Tour of the Southern 
Hemisphere. * * 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE:. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held at the Blackwood 
Experimental Orchard on 26th February, there being present:—^Hon. A. L. McEwin, 
MX.C. (Chairman), B. H. Martin, H. N. Wicks, A. J. A. Koch, F. Coleman, P. J. Baily, 

S. Shepherd, I)r. A. E. V. Bichardson, and H. C. Pritchiird (Secretary). Apologies 
were received from Messrs. G. Jeffrey, A. M. Dawkins, A. J. Cooke, ’J. B. Murdoch, 
J. W. Sandford, and Professor A. J. Perking. 

Life Members. —In recognition of 20 years* active membership the honour of Life 
Membership was conferred on Messrs. F. H. Wolf and G. C. Hienjus, of the Bosedale 
Branch, and H. A. Eckert (jun.), of Belvidere. 

New Branch .— Approval was gi^en to the formation of a Women *b Branch at Yandiah, 
the following ladies being enrolled as foundation members:—^Mesdames A. J. Kupke, 
W. C. Jettner, T. Giddings, E. C. Miechael, A. H. and 8. B. Keller, B. H. and A. E. 
Borgas, D. Stirling, H. B. Neale, B. Llewellyn, and Misses V. and B. Keller and E. Sizer. 

Conditional approval was granted for Branches to ibe formed at Oambral and Echunga 
(Women’s) with conditional re-organisation of the Meadows Branch. 

New Members —The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches:— 
Arthurton—^Bd. Palin; Boetaloo Valley Women’s—^Miss Ida Pearce, Miss J. Halse; 
Belvidere—Glen W. McMillan, John Geo. McMillan, Geo. Brumfidd; Ooqnawarra— 
Jas. L. Bedman, Wm. Davis; Coonawarra Women’s—^Mrs. — Kamprod, Miss J. 
Brokensha; Currency Greek—^Douglas J. Fergusson; Dudley—-H. E, Wood, W. Blight, 
G. Maylfield, B. Blight; Ironbank—^L. Clough, — Nottage, H. Henwood, Benben Ooates, 

T. Morgan, V. Morgan, A. Morgan, H. Morgan, L. Morgan; Karte Women’s-—Miss 
Audrey Trowbridge; Koolunga—Fredk. Beiehelt, Glen B. Jones; Koonunga—^Herbt. L. 
Heppner; Kybybolite—D. H, Irving; Lone Pine—Mick Madigan, Colin Ldmiann; 
Mangalo—P. Briese, F. Munday: McLaren Flat Women’s—^Mrs. G. Hobbs; Mount 
Barker—^A. E. Langrehr; O’Loughlin—Pastor A. Mueller, H. Gaden, B. Linke, T. W. 
Hedger; Penola Women’s—^Mrs. F. Fowler; Pinbong—L. A. Seholz, J. Guidera, B, 0. 
Kemmerman, N. O. George; Bedhill—^Frank Simpson; Bosedale—^Frahk NoAe, Harold 
Mather; Truro—H. K. Newell; Wasleys Women^s—Miss P. Bichter, Miss NL Perry, 
Miss J. Perry, Miss H. Perry, Mrs. H. G. Hancock, Mrs. W. Matters, Miss M. BCatten, 
Mrs. G. Bahr. 

Under the direction of the Chief Horticultural Instructor (Mr. A. G. Strickland) 
and the Manager (Mr. B. Fowler) members inspected the orchard and afterwards visited 
the packing shed of the Sturt l^odnceiu’ Society, Ltd. 

Several items were taken in Cominittee. 
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PAPERS READ AT CX>NFERENCES. 

LOWER NORTH BRANCHES, OWEN, 27th FEBRUARY, 1986. 

OAJUS OF SEOSEP ON THE FARM: 

[B. R. Moldenhauer, Whitwarta.] 

One of the hrst and most essential things to consider in dealing with the care of 
sheep is the fodder problem, and with this is wrapped up the question of the 
carrying capacity of a farm. Conditions on different farms vary considerably, so 
that where one farm could carry a certain number of sheep another not far distant 
may be able to carry twice as many on the same acreage. Early-sown crops, such 
as barley or oats, help materially in the carrying capacity of a farm, and prove of 
great benefit for fattening lambs and keeping the ewes in good condition. But''the 
farmer has to rely mainly on the knowledge he has of the state of affairs on his 
individual farm, and to regulate the size of his flock to the best of his judgment, 
bearing in mind that it is far better to be a little understocked than overstocked. 
Sheep that are being fed on land that is overstocked will not give the best returns 
as regards wool, or be in the best condition for rearing lambs. 

The flock should have access to water all the year round, although during winter 
they may not require so much as in summer and could probably do without for a 
fairly long period, it is best to have it available so that sheep'can get a drink 
at any time. The ti'oughs should be of such a height that lambs can drink, and 
the troughs cleaned out occasionally. Clean water and plenty of feed are two 
essentials in raising or caring for sheep to get the best out of them. 

Be Careful when changing sheep into a different paddock after a rain at certain 
times during the year if stinkwort or clover is present. Milkweed is another plant 
which is very dangerous j especially if sheep are hungry and are turned into a 
fresh paddock. 

Ewes in lamb or ewes with lambs should have the best feed so that the ewe will 
have the best chance to rear her lamb. 

Crutch the sheep and clip the wool from their e 5 '’es if necessary. Young sheep 
especially are inclined to get wool blind, and if the wool is not clipped from their 
eyes they gradually fall away in condition, and if they have lambs they cannot 
look after them properly. Many ewes will not take their lambs for this very 
reason. Ewes should be crutched a while before lambing; this greatly reduces 
the possibility of the sheep being struck by flies, and the lamb is able to get a 
drink when bom. 

Unemtehed sheep get in a terrible state when greenfeed is young and sappy, and 
give flies every chance to wreak havoc with the sheep later on as well as spoiling 
a lot of fleece wool. 

The blowfly is a pest that gives the sheepfarmer a fair amount of trouble at 
times during the year, and although sheep may be crutched it is necessary to go 
around the flock frequently to keep a sharp lookout for trouble of this kind, and 
treat the sheep affected with an ^eetive solution that does not mat the wool. 

At lambing time the ewes should not be disturbed too much, but kept under 
fairly close observation, and assistance rendered if necessary. 

Shearing time is a period when sheep pass through a sudden change in the 
warmth of their coats, and if machines are used and one is 'unfortunate enough 
to experienee wet and cold weather the sheep when shorn should be put where they 
can get most shelter. If at all possible a good plan is to shed them by night for 
two or three nights until conditions are better and the sheep become more aeeus- 
tomed to the cold. Late shearing has a disadvantage in that grass seeds are liable 
to get into the fleece, and not only spoil the wool, W irritate the sheep so that it 
will not do woD. 

Sheep should be dipped fairly soon after shearing. A little care and attention 
to sheep will be repaid by better all-round returns. 


JOWAIi ^ A£^ 
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FENOZNO. 

[A. MxmOQ^ Rosedale.] 

Unfortunately for the farmer there is always much necessary expenditure he 
has to indulge in to keep his property in working order. Not the least of these 
is fencing. The landowner who takes pride in his property at all will endeayonr 
to erect suitable fences. Good fences not only keep the stock 'within the right 
side of a property, but add to the value of the farm in £ s. d. 

A w^-constructed fence is cheapest in the long run. The fence that most farmers 
in this district require is one that is both sheep and cattle proof. This means it 
has lo be of reasonable height and the wires sufficiently close. It is the purpose 
of tills paper to go into the costs of material for the diftereat types and compare 
one with tlie other. 

The following are only approximate prices, but at the same time ihey are from 
up-to-date catalogues of reliable warehouses and dealers:— 

Wood posts, at £7 per 100 or Is. 4id. each (length, 5ft. lOin. to 0ft.). 

Cement posts, £8 15s. per 100 or Is. 9d. each (Oft. long). 

Strainers, according to size, ranging from 3s. 6d. to 5s. each. 

Wire, No. 10 gauge, 18s. to iSl per cwt., which is equal to i mile in length. 

Wire, No. 12J high tensile, 21s. 6d. cwt. or £1 4s. 6d. per mile. 

Barb wire, £3 per mile. 

Flat iron standards, £14 15s. per ton, or 585 approximately, 4ft. Gin. in length. 

T-iron standards, £15 15s. per ton, or 425 approximately, 4ft. Gin. in length. 

Ordinary fence of 1 barb and 5 plain wires with three standards between posts; 

10ft. spacing; length, 1 mile; 3ft. lOin. high:— 


£ B. d. 

Wood posts, 124. 8 14 0 

Strainers, 8. 1 10 0 

Wire, 5/124 H.T. ,6 2 6 

396 standards. 9 16 8 

Barb wire. 3 0 0 


Total.£29 3 2 


With No. 10 wire in place of 324 H.T., £3 ITs. 6d. extra; with 
concrete posts instead of wooden posts, £2 58 . extra: total (approx.), 

£35 58. 6d. 

This fence may not be lamb proof and a little low for unruly cattle; a 7-wire 
fence with 2 barbs and 5/124 H.T. wires with cement posts and standai^s spaced 
the same as the above fence should make an ideal stock-proof fence, and being 
fireproof it should stand for many years without repair. The cost for a fence of 
this description would be approximately £34 16s. per mile. 

The fence with wooden droppers finds favour with mdny, because besides being 
dheaper should a horse or a cow lean on the fence there are no iron standards 
to be bent, and the fence will remain straight as before. The cost of the wooden 
droppers ranges between 18s. to 288. per 100 according to size and timber, whereas 
using ^^star^’ or ‘‘corkscrew'' spaced at 15ft.:— 


£ s. d. 

80 posts. 5 10 0 

* 264 standards. 12 13 0 

8 strainers. 1 10 0 


Total .. £19 13 0 


(Bach “star" or “corkscrew,** 114d.) 

The stronger the standards the more space can be had between jmsts, and it 
seems a matter of personal opinion which is better, as types such as “star’' and 
“corkscrew'* can be placed further apart, but these, of course, are that much dearer. 
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which in turn makes the financial part of the fence about the same, as can be 
seen in the following example. In the fences that have been discussed posts were 


spaced at 10ft. using:— 

£ s. d. 

124 posts. 8 14 0 

396 standards. 9 16 8 

8 strainers. 1 10 0 


Total. £20 0 8 

Patent fencing (similarto Cyclone) fori mile:— 

£ s. d. 

124 wooden posts. 8 14 0 

8 strainers. 110 0 

• 1 mile 5-wire patent. 16 16 0 

124 standards. 3 5 6 

1 barb. 3 0 C 


£33 5 6 

Second barb. 3 0 0 

Extra for concrete posts. 2 5 0 

6 wires instead of 5. 2 17 6 


£41 4 0 

With the 6 wires and second barb it should be stock proof, and an ideal fence^ 
more so than the 5 wires, which have he&i known to let lambs through. The 
cement posts make it fireproof. Horses have been known to break and tangle this 
type of fence by pawing with their front feet, but this is rarely seen. This 
type (Cyclone, &c.) of fence is most assuredly the better fence for pigs, costing 
£45 per ndle. It is much better than pig netting which cannot be strained, and 
young pigs seem to make holes in it or crawl imder it, as it is comparatiydy 
weaker than these ^'patent” fences. 


THE DIESEL TBAOTOE. 


[P, W. CoLEiCAK, Saddleworth.] 

Before dealing expressly with the Diesel engine, as applied to the agricultural 
tractor, it is proposed to give a brief description of the working of this engine and 
trace the history of its progress. 

The Diesel engine, also known as the Compression-Ignition (C.I.) engine, dififers 
from the petrol ^gine in that during the suction stroke the latter draws in a 
eylinderful of air mixed with petrol, while in the C.I. engine the charge drawn in 
consists of nothing but air. In both the charge is compressed by the inward stroke 
of the piston. The higher the degrees of compression the greater the efficiency of 
the engine. 

With the petrol engine the compression is limited because the charge consists of 
air mixed with fuel, which, when ignited by the spark, detonates if the compression 
is too great. In the C.I. engine the charge consists of nothing but air, so that 
the only limit to the degree of compression is the mechanical one of providing for 
the strain generated by the pressure. 

By using anti-knock fuel pefaxil engines now have compression ratios up to 
7 to 1, but the C.I. engine can use ratios up to 17 to 1, consequently the latter 
is more efficient than a petrol engine. 

The principle of the C.I. engine is that the air is compressed to a degree 
required for spontaneous ignition, then towards the end of the compression stroke 
a measured quantity of fuel oil is injected into this highly heated compressed air 
Oharge where it is instantly ignited and completely burned, providing the fuel oil 
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rfian be injected in a proper form and state and have sufficient air necessary to 
bum it. This principle enables lovr-priced £u^ to be used^ and with the high 
thermal efficiency obtained less fuel is consumed per horsepower generated. 

Figures show fuel consumption as low as .371bs. fuel per brake h.p. hour. 

Historical. 

Rudolph Diesel was bom in Paris in 1858, and was drowned from an Antwerp- 
Harwich mail steamer on 30th September, 1913. In 1893 the first Diesel engines 
were built of both four-cycle and two-stroke designs. A compression of fiOOlbs. 
was used, and the fuel was injected by a blast giving l,0001b8. per sq. in. This 
was efficient but too costly. 

Semi-Diesels using a hot bulb or hot spot were then used for a time, but in 1924 
Vickers-Petter turned out an engine of 500 h.p. running at the slow speed of 
250 r.p.ra. Fuel with a flash point of above 150® F. was pumped into a water- 
cooled chamber. By 1925 all the British marine engine companies were using 



Dtowl-nmlntd Timet 0 r on 7. OoltiBMi*8 Tropwty, 8addIfwort3t 


some Diesel engines. Ships equipped with these engines showed a thermal efficiency 
of 40 to 45 per cent, over the 20 to 25 per cent, with steam. The fuel bills were 
found to be about half that of an oil-fired burner for steam. Other advantages 
in a ship were the saving of space and personnel. 

In 1926 1,000 Lp. engines were being instaUed in locomotives and rail cars, the 
drive usually being taken through electric generators. The Diesel engine put in 
the South Australian rail car gives a mileage of 9.52 m.p.g. against 4.1 when petrol 
was used on the same run. The Municipal Tramways buses show 10.8 as against 
5.7 m.p.g. with petrol and 17.6 against 7 m.p.g. with petrol. The Tramways have 
saved £230 in 7 months. A 6-ton Albion truck operating on a run of 59 miles 
from Melbourne used to cost 9s. 6Jd. for the run using petrol as fuel, but can 
now do it for 2s. Oid. with crude oiL Five-ton trucks running from Mount 
Oambier to Melbourne run at a fuel cost of id. per mile using Diesel engmes. 
Tests in England also show 14 m.p.g. against 8.4 with petrol, or .43d. per mile 
agatnst 2.1d. A Lagonda ear with Diesel mgine on a trip through Wales reached 
speeds up to 83 m.p.h., and aveoraged 42 m.p.g. of fuel. A Cummins car in 1931 
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at the Indianapolis Speedway averaged 86 m.p.h. for 500 miles, and was the only 
ear in the race to complete the eourse without a stop. Capt. Eyston has reached 
a speed of 120 in.p.h. on another racing track with a Diesel-engined oar. 

Bus companies’ tests have shown that overhauling is necessary only after having 
done 30,000 miles running. Diesel engines will run for three times as long as petrol 
ones before decarbonising and valve grinding are necessary. The Birmingham 
Corporation has over 100 passenger buses equipped with 5 cylinder Gardner Diesel 
engines. 

The main advantages then of the Diesel engine are:— 

1. Low running costs.' 

2. Slow speed engines. 

3. High overload capacity. 

4. Absence of electrical gear. 

The advantages of the Semi-Diesel are that they can be made lighter, and 
starting is simplified by the use of a beating lamp. 

Diesel engines in stationary power imits show on a pumping plant that 
9,700,000galls. could be pumped for £15, or less than id. per l,000galls., when 
electric pumps cost Id. per l,000galls.; 250 tons of rock was crushed to liin» 
in 10 hours for 17s. worth of fuel. Diesel-powered refrigerators will make ice'for 
Is. 6d. per ton. A wide range of fuels can be 'used, and fuel can be obtained if 
necessary from brown coal. 

Diesel Tractors. 

One of the first Diesel tractors to make its appearance in South Australia was 
the one-wheeled drive, 2 cyl. Bene. The engine running at 800 r.p.m. developed 
30 h.p.—^a powerful tractor using ligalls. of fuel per hour, but the design was 
found to be unsatisfactory for South Australian conditions. 

This tractor was followed by the Lanz Semi-Diesel single cylinder which is 
started by heating the cylinder head with a lamp. Running at 500 r.p.m. on the 
tWo-stroke principle, 30 h.p. is developed at the belt and 15 at the drawbar; 
li to ISgalls. per hour of fuel are consumed under load, and lubricating oil was 
used at the rate of Igall. per 10-hour day. It gave a drawbar pull of 2,8001bs. 
The Imperial, an Australian-made machine, works on the same principle as the 
Lanz. It has a large bore (9iin.), which is |in. more than the Lanz, and develops 
36 h.p. 

The Avance, with a 2-cylmder 2-stroke engine, with an engrine speed of 625 
r.p.m., was a very powerful tractor. A compressed air cylinder on the machine 
used in conjunction with a blow lamp made starting easy. This machine had a 
self-locking differential which prevented slippage on one wheel in soft patches. 

The Benz then brought out a 4-wheelod tractor with a single cylinder working 
on the 4-cycle principle. The engine ran at SOO r.p.m., and gave 26 h.p. at the bdt. 
The horsepower at the drawbar, however, was lower than the other makes, and was 
suitable only for small farms. The initial cost, however, was prohibitive so far as 
the small farmer was concerned, but the principle of operation was good. It 
starts from cold, a compression lever being used. Fuel is injected under 9001bs. 
pressure into the pi;e-combustion chamber. Under load only Igall. of fuel is used 
per hour, and savings up to 75 per cent, in fuel are obtained. Thija would be the 
ideal tractor for the F fin«ll farm if it could be produced at a competitive price. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Co. produced their first Diesel in 1931, and up till 
1st November, 1935, had turned out 9,000 Diesel engines, 7,000 of which are operat¬ 
ing in tractors. Four models are now being made by this firm with Diesel engines 
with drawbar horsepowers of 95, 60, 45, and 35. The three larger models run at 
low migine speeds, 820 to 850 r.p.m., and are full Diesels with a compression ratio 
of 14 to 1, and of 4-cycle design. Aluminium alloy pistons with 8 rings each are 
of the same size for the three models, the "45” being a 3-cylinder engine, the “60^*^ 
a 4-cylinder, and the "96” a 6-cylinder. The larger models have 6 forward speeds 
ranging from 1.7 to 5 miles per hour. 
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The 1934-5 model of 40-46 h.p., now popular in South Australia, has 4 forward 
speeds, and in low gear (1.7 m.p.h.) has a drawbar pull of 10,4001bs. It weighs 
6 tons, and with standard 16in. shoes has a ground pressure of 6.21bs. per sq. in. 
Under load the fuel consumption is li to ligalls. per hour, and lubricating^ oil 
4} pints per 10-hour day. All models use an auxiliary petrol engine for starting, 
which usually takes about 4 minutes in the morning, using about 1 pint of petrol. 

The McCormick Deeting T40 Tracklayer is of similar power to the Caterpillar 
40. At low gear (1.7 m.p.h.) a draw'bar pull of 10,9001bs. is given. It is a 
4-cylinder '4-cycle engine with a compression ratio of 16 to 1, and travels at 1,100 
r.p.m. It weighs 5i tons, and with 16in. shoes has a ground pressure of 5.41bB. 
per sq. in. The starting arrangement is very ingenious, the 4-eylinder motor 
being converted into a petrol motor by opening a port in the cylinder, thereby 
lowering the'compression ratio and bringing in the spark plugs for firing, all other 
working parts being common to both engines. After starting on petrol, the change 
over to Diesel operation is automatic, and is made after a given numlier of engine 
revolutions. Auxiliary engines and batteries are thereby eliminated for starting. 



The Diesel Trsetor hsinlina a 86*hoe Oomblne. 

The Cletrac 40, a 6-cylinder 4-cycle engine of 46 drawbar hors^owei, gives a 
drawbar pull of 9,6001bs. at 1.8 m.p.h. The engine travels at 1,200 r.p.m., and 
has a compression ratio of 14 to 1. This tractor weighs 5 tons, and with a 15in. 
shoe has a ground pressure of 5.9lbs. per sq. in. The engine is a standard Hercules 
Diesel, as is also being used in Diamond T, White, Federal, and G.M.C. trucks. 
Starting is from cold by means of batteries. 

During the last two months two new Diesel 'tractors have beep placed on the 
South Australian market. 

The McCormick-Deering W.D. 40 has the same engine as the tracklayer but it 
propelled by wheels. The advantage in this model is the lower cost price to the 
user. These sell at between £700 and £800. 

The other make which will not be out here until June, 1936, is the CtBerpiOat 
M,D, 4 of 35 drawbar horsepower. It Will be of different design to tbe 3 larger 
models, being a 4 cylinder of 4}in. bore, the having a 5Jin. boi^ and only 8 
cylinders. It will also run at a much higher engine speed, viz., 1,400 r.pjn. The 
dimwbar pull at 1.7 m.p.h. is 8,5001b8., the weight 4i tons, and with 13m. shoes 
has a ground pressure of 6.01bs. per sq. in. Five forward speeds are provided 
being 1.7 low, 2.4, 3.7, and 6.4 m.p.h. in high. Price, £850 to £900. 
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When considering^ the purchase of a tractor the following points should be home 
in mind:— 

1. The need for a tractor.—Be satisfied that the tractor will make deiinite savings 
in the work to be done. 

2. Purchase price.—If heavy continuous work is demanded, long life and low 
cost of upkeep must take first consideration. 

3. Ability to do better work.—tractor that will not do the work as well or 
better than the power being used is of no use. 

4. Versatility.—It must be able to do all kinds of work demanded. 

5. Reliability.—It must be able to carry on with the job when conditions are 
right. There must be a good backing to the machine, and parts should be avail¬ 
able when required. 

Horsepower is worked out on the basis that 1 h.p. will lift 33,001bs. 1ft. in 
1 minute. A tractor travelling at 2i m.p.b. equals 220ft. per minute, so that 
40 h.p. equals 1,320,000 ft. lbs. of work. Divide the ft. lbs. by the speed in feet 
per minute, which gives the lbs. pull—40 h.p. then equals 6,0001bs. pull. The 
gradient also affects the pull; per cent, of the total weight of the outfit must 
be deducted from the effective pull for every 1 per cent, of gradient. Wheel 
tractors have less parts than the tracklayers. The grips on the wheels, however, 
offer more resistance to the propulsion of the machine, and less perciientage of 
engine power is made available at the drawbar for pulling. Field tests at Nebraska 
show that 7 popular makes of wheel tractors gave 70.3 per cent, of power at the 
drawbar while 7 tracklayers gave an average of 81 per cent. A l,500lbs. horse 
waUdng at 2i m.p.h. and exerting a pull lequal to one-tenth of its own weight 
gives a pull equal to one drawbar horsepower. 

A 2,0001bs. horse would then pull 2001bs. or 1.33 h.p. Petrol and kerosene 
burning tractors consume about 11b. of fuel per h.p. hour under rated drawbar 
load, whereas Diesel tractors use less than ilb. of fuel per h.p. hour. 


Operating Costs. 


In conclusion, the following statement shows the woridng costs of a tractor at 
Saddleworth for 6 years. In March, 1930, we purchased our first tractor, a petrol- 
kerosene burning tracklayer of 15-20 h.p. for &4i70 landed on the farm. After 
working for 3,436 hours of operating time in 5 years was sold for £^280 in 1935. 
Costs for 5 years’ work were as follows:— 


£ ad. 

Fuel, oil, and repairs. 449 or 2 7 per hour 

Depreciation at 10 per cent, and interest at 5 per cent. .. 29.*^ or 1 8 per hour 

Labour-Operating at Is. 6d., plus 10 per cent, for over¬ 
hauling, greasing. 283 or 1 7 per hour 


£1,027 or 5 10 per hour 


In January, 1935, a 40 h.p. Diesel tracklayer was purchased costing £1,100 
delivered at the farm. During the 12 months the tractor has been operating for 
1,280 hours, the follovHng farm operations haviug been performed: 

Acres. 


Cultivating. 

Seeding with combine 

Ploughing. 

Disc ploughing .. .. 

Harrowing. 

Pea harvesting .. .. 
Dain sin ki n g . 


1,854 

689 

381 

134 

1,018 

93 

— 52 liouri 


Total 


4,169 
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The costs of operating for the year are as follows:— 

Per Hour. 



£ B. 

d. 

8. d. 

Diesel fuel oil, l,866ffa]ls. at 7fd.. 

Petrol starting, SSgalls. at Is. 6d. 

60 7 

01 


2 13 

0 1 

1 0 

Engine oil, 70gall8. at 58. 

Gear and track roller oil, 50gaJls. at 5 b. 2d. .. .. 
Kerosene for cleaning, lOgalls. at Is. 

17 10 
13 0 

0^ 

0 

0 6 

0 10 

OJ 


Bepairs. 

Nil 


estimated 3d. 

Depreciation at 10 per cent, on £1,100. 

Interest, 3 per cent, on £600 (average depreciation 

110 0 

”1 

2 0 

value). 

Labour—Operating at Is. 6d., plus 10 per cent, for 

18 0 

oJ 


overhauling, greasing, &c . 

106 0 

0 

1 7 


£328 0 

0 

,5 4 

A comparison of costs of farm operations with tractor costs only show:— 

Fuel cost only. 


All costs. 

Operation. Petrol. 

Diesel. 


Petrol. Diesel. 

B. d. 

8. d. 


8. d. s. d. 

Ploughing with 5 and 10 furrow ploughs .. 2 

0 7 


6 0 3 0 

Cultivating, Oft. and 14ft. machines .... 0 11 

0 


2 9 14 

Harrowing, 10 leaves, 33 ft. 0 2 

0 Oi 


0 7 0 4 

Pea harvesting, 6ft. 1 9 

0 8 


5 8 5 0 

The actual savings made on the farm by the 15-20 h.p. petrol tractor for the 
•5 years was £379. In 1930 and 1931'18 horses were sold for £149. The cost 

of keeping them for the 5 years was £144 per annum. Costs 

per horse at £8 

made up as follows:—4 tons of chaflF and hay at 30s. 

= £6} 

grazing at £1, and 


stabling at £1 per head. The wages for an extra man 9 months at £12 per 
month, £108 per annum, was also saved for 4 years. Total pavings:—Sale of 
horses, £149; upkeep of horses, £144 for 5 years = £720; and wages, £432; 
total, £1,301. Against this is cost of tractor, £473, plus £449 for running costs, 
making a total of £922, a net saving of £379. 

The final table shows the estimated savings of the Diesel 40 over 15-20 petrol 


tractor and a 10-horse team for 5 years:— 

£ 

•Sales 7 horses and harness. 150 

Sale 15-20 tractor. 285 

Wages 1 man at £144 per annum 5 years. 720 

Upkeep 7 horses at £8 per head 5 yciirs. 280 

Upkeep 15-20 tractor £150 per annum 5 years. 750 


Total sales and savings.£2,185 

£ 

Cost Diesel, freight, and extras. 1,100 

24-hoe eombine exchanged for two 16’s. 35 

10-j^irrow plough exchanged for 2 old ones '. 70 

Cost of operating, fuel, oil, and repairs at £110 pei annum, 

5 years. 650 

Net eavin^s in 5 years. 430 


£2,185 

At the end of this period, however, we have still our plant which has another 
5 years to run before the depreciation will have run ont, so that it can be estimated 
that by 10 years savings equal to £1,960 will have been made. This means that 
the Diesel makes savings equal to £196 per annum. 
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TOBXE PENINSULA, ABTHUBTON, 3rd MABCH. 

mPKOVINO THE PABTUBEa 

[A. B. FebgusO'N'^ Arthurton.] 

During the last four or five years wheatgrowing has proved to be far from 
profitable, and the man on the land has had to look to some other means of profit¬ 
able production. Stock laising, especially sheep and fat lambs, has proved a great 
help in trying to balance the budget; also cattle. It would be safe to say that 
where one cow was milked on the farm 6 years ago there are 5 milked to-day. 
All this means that the natural carrying capacity of the land has been more than 
utilised, and as a consequence attention has been directed to increasing the carry¬ 
ing capacity by artificial means, such as top dressing and fodder crops. During 
recent years prices for wool have not been encouraging. Fat lambs were good, but 
fat lambs cannot be produced without an abundant supply of early feed. This 
year the price for both wool and lambs is good, and the season has been most 
favourable. It is not often that farmers experience such good seasons and prices 
as has been the case this year. Therefore, the improving of our pastures in aver¬ 
age seasonal conditions is a point that should be kept in mind. 

Let us consider the question from local conditions. What would be suitable in 
a country with a 20in. to 25in. rainfall would not be suitable here, where the fall 
is from Ifiin. to 17in. Thedand of this district is devoted almost wholly to cereals, 
and it is only the land lying out that can be utilised for pastures. The question 
is: How to utilise that land to the best advantage for grazing stock, whether it 
be for large cattle or sheep T 

The first suggestion would be a heavy dressing of super with the cereals, whether 
that crop be wheat, oats or barley. Possibly, by force of circumstances, farmers 
have been practising false economy by using too light a dressing of super, and 
therefore results from crops are not so good; neither do the stock get the advantage 
of the feed that would naturally I follow a heavy dressing of super. The cereal 
crop will only use the amount of super it requires; anything over and above that 
goes to increase the ^ carrying capacity of that land when left out for feed. 

The second suggestion would be to sow Cape barley, rye, or oats—^preferably 
Palestine oats; they grow quickly, and would stimulate the land for the next wheat 
crop. The oats, if sown on stubble, should have at least 601bs. of super;per acre; 
if on grass land, 701bs. to SOlbs. Peas are a profitable fbdder crop, especially for 
fattening summer lambs, and would come in when the oat and barley crops were 
eaten out. 

In the June issue of the Journal of Agriculture there was a very extensive article 
written by Mr. R. L. Griffiths (Agricultural Instructor) i on increasing the st^k- 
carrying capacity of the mallee%arms. He advocated the encouraging of various 
clovers, of which there is a great number of varieties. Also, he advised the sowing 
of Ineeme, Wimmera Bye grass, King Island Mdilot, Evening Primrose, and Early 
Subterranean clover. Whatever the success or otherwise of these plants, they 
would be well worth a trial. Just how these plants would affect the land for cereal 
growing it is difficult to say. Some are already looking on Wimmera Bye grass 
with suspicion, the idea being that it robs the wheat plant. Attention should 
first be given to encouraging natural grasses and clovers. It is surprising the 
number of different clovers that appear after a few liberal dressings of super. 
The more these can be encouraged the more fertile will *the land become. These 
plants being nitrogenous, it is impossible to estimate the value of them to the land. 

Any improvement of pasture must be backed up by the conservation of fodder, 
because any breakdown in the season may leave us stranded if there is not a 
good supply of hay, silage, oats or barley stored away to meet any emergency of 
seasonal conditions. 
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Every farmer should study his own conditions, and see that every foot of land 
not under cereal crops is prepared to carry os much stock as possible. Small 
paddocks close to the house, races, and every small comer should be utilised by 
Bowinp: with Cape barley and a liberal dressing of super. Stable manure may be 
all right, but it has a tendency to produce too many useLess weeds. 

EXPEBIENOBS ON OBOWING PEAS. 


[H. J. Cadd, Arlhurton.] 

The pea crop has proved to be most useful and successful, especially if the 
season is average, or a little better. 

The plant revels in light to sandy soil, and if reasonable care be taken in the 
preparation of the seed bed, the crop will usually return a good mCIrgin of profit. 
Naturally, peas sown on fallow do well. Locally, it is not usual to follow this 
practice to any extent, generally following barley or wheat with a crop of peas. 

Graze the stubble as hard as possible; then during autumn cultivate until a 
fairly fine surface occurs. When weeds have germinated following the opening 
rains, again cultivate. This practice leaves the land in a good condition When ' 
the proper time for sowing arrives the combine will effectively deal with any 
weeds that have germinated since the last cultivation. 

June is the most satisfactory month for sowing in this locality. This is rather 
earlier than farmers sow in recognised pea-growing districts. Excellent results 
have been obtained from sowings made in May; July, on the other hand, has 
invariably proved to be too late. The plant appears to have insufficient time to 
properly mature before warm weather occurs. 

Nothing less than IJbush. to the acre should be sown; if using Brunswick 
Wliites, up to 2busb. can be sown with advantage. Duns ca^ be sown a little 
lighter. I would not, however, suggest less than IJbush. to the acre. 

Many farmers have given up growing peas because of the prevalence of grubs. 
This pest in recent years has lh«en particularly destructive in the “Dun” crop 
for the reason that this variety happens to be in the green pod stage just at the 
time that the grub is about. The Brunswick variety has the advantage of ripen¬ 
ing a couple of weeks earlier, and is, therefore, more or less proof against damage 
by grubs. Of the two varieties named,, the Dun is much the stronger grower, 
and if the grub menace is escaped, will yield the heavier crop. The Brunswick, 
however, can alwaj's be rdied upon to return a fair crop. 

The crop has been grown principally for fodder purposes. A good crop—say, 
7 to 9 bags—^will fatten 8 to 30 sheep to the acre, and is particularly suitable for 
topping up lambs. Aged ewes also do well on peas. Great care must be exercised 
when first turning sheep on the crop, otherwise many casualties will occur. Begin 
with an hour or two, and gradually lengthm the time from day to day, until full 
time is reached. The sheep should always be removed from the peas if the weather 
is wet, and not allowed to return until the peas are dry. Never begin grazing 
the crop until it is thoroughly ripe. 

There is little doubt that ihe sheep-carrying capacity of the average farm could 
be substantially increased if the sowing of peas was more generally practised, 
which in turn would mean more profit to the farmer, especially with wool and 
fat lambs at the good prices now ruling. 

Where the rainfall exceeds 15in. peas can, in some measure, take the place of 
bare fallow, the major difficulty being to properly cope with weeds. Instead of 
the practice that has become somewhat extensively adopted during recent years 
of cropping fallow with wheat, burning off the stubble the following autumn, 
then winter fallow, and sown to wheat the following season, peas could be success¬ 
fully grown on a portion of the stubble land. 
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If the practice became general among farmers, it is possible that less wheat 
would be grown per farm—very desirable result in a time of over-production 
and depressed prices. The average production, however, is bound to rise, due to 
the improved condition of the soil. 

Wheat following wheat is more or less a process of mining the soil, whereas 
rotation of crops is farming. The good farmer a-iinfl at the building up of his 
soils rather than impoverishing them. 

The pea crop will add valuable elements to the soil, chief among them being 
nitrogen. Much of the land is lacking in this essential plant food. 

The heavy grazing which follows not only enables many sheep or lambs to be 
fattened, but the land is put into a much improved condition by the droppings 
and urine from the sheep. This is a marked contrast to the condition of some 
of the lighter soils, particularly those that are being subjected to heavy wheat 
cropping, coupled with continual fallowing; and last, but not least, the heavy 
loss that is going on yearly by erosion alone. 


HO^BSE-DZPPINa. 

[S. PoNTiPEx, Paskeville.l 

In conitiion with many other animals, horses have parasites that infest them 
and cause considerable distress and discomfort. Gradually farmers have realised 
the necessity for preventive measures to allay the irritation. It is only 20 or 26 
years since ^^horse itch” was observed in these districts, but it has now become so 
prevalent as to cause much worry and expense to horseowners. My horses have 
been di])ped annually the last four years, and the fencing repairs saved would 
pay for installing a private dip. 

The need for dipping horses was frequently brought up at Bureau meetings, 
and eventually a committee was formed to construct and operate a horse dip in 
conjunction with a sheep dip at Paskeville, on district council property. The first 
important question was that of'finance. About 20 farmers were approached, and 
subscribed £1 each, on the understanding that their first 8 horses would be.dipped 
free. Later the committee arranged funds at the bank to complete construction 
costs, and tO'-day the dip is operating quite successfully. 

Cooper’s Milk Oil Fluid is;used, at a strength of about 1 in 100, and so far it 
has been found possible to continue operations by charging 2s. 6d. per head, after 
paying for the fluid and caretaker’s fees and general maintenance. 

Horses are dipped at the owner’s risk, and a notice is posted up to that efifect; 
but in practice there is very little danger. Precautions should be taken against 
dipping horses when warm; their temperature should be as near normal as 
possible. Extra care should be observed on the homeward journey to prevent over¬ 
heating. 

At first dipping was done just prior to hny-making, but this has been changed 
to February of each year, and it has proved the most convenient time. Teams 
and men are usually on slack time at that period of the year, and there is less 
bother with the mares. 

Owing to the fact that the sheep dip was put down some years ago, it was 
necessary to construct a separate horse dip, but either sheep or horses could be 
dipped in a horse dip. The dip is approximately 50ft. long by 3ft. wide, and allows 
for 3ft. of fluid, with sloping ends. This is long enough to stand 6 horm in at 
one time, and they can be effectively dipp^ at the rate of 12 an hour, giving each 
horse the prescribed time of 20 minutes. 

Some people claim the parasites can be eradicated by scrubbing and applying 
the dip by hand, but this method is laborious and dangerous \;o the operator, and 
very wasteful. 
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Where a commimity dip is not available^ a private dip eould be pixt down 
eheapl3% just big enough for 1 horse to stand in, with only 1 rsloping end, and 
the horse backed into position. 

It is advisable to make the dip as small as possible on account of the high cost 
of a reliable dipping nature, and once charged all dipping should be completed 
as speedily as possible owing to evaporation or contamination or rain upsetting 
the stren^ of the dip. 

The question has been raised, '^How often is it necessary* to dipt” Some claim 
that once horses are free there is no need to dip for some years, but contamination 
takes place either in old yards or sheds, or by other horses. It is preferred (to 
dip as a preventive measure, rather than wait until a drastic cure is necessary. 

Farmers should dip their horses as frequently as the need arises, for their 
appearance is much enhanced, and they carry condition much better on account of 
being able to feed undisturbed. • 


THE DESTBTTOTION' OP THE BIiOWPLY PEST. 

f 

[L. Ford, Arthurton.] 

The only sure method of dealing with the blowfly pest is by destroying the fly, 
and stop it from breeding, and this can only be attained by trapping the fly. 
Jetting and crutching are expensive, and are not entirely satisfactory. It is a 
known fact that the fly blows three or four times during its life, and by trapping 
this is prevented. 

(Mr. Ford exhibited a trap which was made of glass with a wide open neck 
at the top, and the bottom turned inwards and upwards for a few inches with a 
wide mouth and lip. The method of its operation was to place it on a kerosene 
tin which had a circular hole about 6in. in diameter in the top of the tin). When 
this was done place a generous amount of stale liver (or other meat) in the tin, 
and pour in about a quart of water to moisten the meat, and thus make a better 
bait 

Fill the trap with water to within iin. of the inside lip, and place gently on the 
prepared tin, the four small legs of the trap itself fltting exactly into the four 
comers of the tin. Place a small tin or piece of bagging or cloth over the open 
top of the trap, and everything is ready for catching. It should preferably be 
placed in a shady place near the sheep yards or watering places, as the flies are 
usually more prevalent in these places; but good catches can be made anywhere 
around the sheds or paddocks. 

The trap usually only needs baiting once, as once the bottle gets full of flies 
tiie dead become the bait, and are by far the most effective of all. 

When the trap is catching flies leave it, even if brimming over, until the flies 
start to blow their own dead inside the bottle; then empty it into a fresh tin with 
a hole cut in the top, as with the flrst tin. Rinse out the bottle intjo the tin, and 
place again on top, filled with fresh water. 

The flrst tin can now have its contents destroyed, either with boiling water and 
caustic soda, or by sprinkling lightly the inside of the tin with any arsenical sheep 
dip powder, and the tin placed on one side. When the bottle is again full the 
flrst tin can be rinsed out and used again. 

It is fatal to use kierosene anywhere near the trap. Should there be a number 
of live flies in the bottle when it becomes necessary to empty it, use a small 
amount of petrol poured through tiie bagging on the top outlet of the bottle. This 
soon kills any live flies, and evaporating quiddy, does not interfere with the smell 
of the dead flies. 

Tliere is also an alternative method of uedng the trap. Place it on a piece of 
board flat on the ground. Fill the trap as usual with water, and add to the water 
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METROPOUTAN AND EXPORT 
ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE 

MAHUFAOVOBEBS OF 

Meat Meal for Pigs 

Read Report of Trials made by Prop* Perkins, 

Journal of Agriculture^ January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry 

For full information on above write to 

nie OBNBRAL MANAOEB. Hettopolikun and Bxpoci Abattoirs 
Board. Oopp’s Otoai. SJL 

AUO HAMUFACTUnro- 

BLOOD MANURE BONE MANURE BONE MEAL 


GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & COMPANY LTD., 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS, 

WOOL AID PBODUOI BROKIRa, IHtPrSMO AOIIfl, OmBAL IKFOBVIBS AID 
IZPOBfIRI, LARD, LOAD, IHARISAI., AID mSORAIOI AOUTI. 

- enaRAL Aoms ii Australia fob wbstbri asburaioi ooxpait. — 

For MBj infonuBtloD rcgwrdSiig Fat, Store, or Stud Stock, oommuBloete wltb our Stock Depert- 
laeiit for expert ettentton. 

Dictrlbiitliig Agente la SJk. for— 

**BDWABDS'*' SBBBP DIPFXNO POWPBB 
<*TOirK’l*’ BABBIT TRAPS •*HATXOVAL” OBKBirT (la bsge) 

**BV 8 BBLXi*S” PIPZIO ead BOBS OAKBO. ••OOIKBT** WmUtLLB 

TBB ** 1 IBTB 0 B’* BLOWFLY TRAP 

«<YXTA.XJCnC** PRODUCTS. ^BUROOR*’ SBBBP SBBARIKO XAOBZHBS 

**WJLL.** Mia «<TOP*’ BRAIDS STJP8RPB08PBATBS tad XAIORBS. 

rraREHTS Aia and 8IIOIIT. KOrO OBOBOll IF. ITOISKT. 
"SIBBVOL” OILS and OBBASBS. 

An Vmb Mi StaMM Bi t q e w wrti, FWAm WIm a»S Staiidwdi, OotMMii. Mm, OUi, 
Me., **TMtoo**8iiw BnweM On. 

"OAii Luia, BoornsH shui ums, aid blob 
STAR LDIB nBABDOS. 

HStai (Min la Beatt AMMia: BOBm TBBBAOM. AJMLAODB. 

Head Oflln: BDBOBOOBBB. 
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in the trap a piece of sodium sulphate, roughly about lin. square. This will readily 
dissolve, and turn the water a greenish colour, and the odour given off is attraetve 
to the dies. When the trap becomes full, empty the trap and repeat as usualr 

These traps are being used by a number of leading sheep farmers on the Penin¬ 
sula, and are giving most satisfactory results. They are unanimous in saying 
that if these traps were used on every farm in a district the fly nuisance would be 
considerably checked, and eventually made so small that farmers would have to 
spend much less time on their respective flocks. 

At the beginning of summer, when the blowfly pest seems to be at its worst 
period, T set a couple of traps on a neighbouring farm. Within three days I 
visited the farm, and found the traps full to the brim with flies of all descrip¬ 
tions, including several bot flies. The majority of the flies were the dangerous 
green fly, and these were all blowing their own dead, showing how quickly they 
breed. We emptied these traps and destroyed the flies, and in two days 'they were 
full of flies again. 

The chief breeding grounds of the flies appears to be the dead carcasses lying 
about the farms. Many farmers are very neglectful of theii duties in this respect. 
Every dead animal should be either burnt or buried immediately. Follow this 
practice up by installing some recognised blowfly traps, then the blowfly' menace 
would be considerably reduced, which means added profits to the farmer. 


RIVER MURRAY SWAMP AREAS—FIELD DAY. 

There was a particularly good attendance of settlera from the inigfation districts 
in the vicinity of Murray Bridge, when the Annual Field Day of the River Murray 
Swamp Areas was held on Messrs. H. W. Morphett and Co. 's property at Wood Point. 



Stacking Meadow Hay, Woods* Point Field Day, February 20th. 
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Mr. H. H. Jericho (Ghairman of the Jervoie Branch of the Agricnltnral Bureau) 
introduced visiting officials and speakers for the day and thanked Messrs. Morpheftt and 
Co. for placing their holding at the disposal of the Bureau. The Hon. A. L. McBwin, 
M.L.C. (Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture), opened the proceedings, 
and addresses, amplified with a loud speaker, were given by Messrs. W. J. Spafford, 
H. B. Barlow, and C. P. Anderson, of the Department of Agriculture, Mr. B. Baker 



Blver Murray Bwamp Settlers* Field Day, Woods* Point. February SOth. 198S 

of Roseworthy Agricultural College, and Mr. H. Trumble, M.Sc., of the Waite Research 
Institute. Mr. P. J. Bally, Manager of Wood's Point and a member of the Advisory 
Board, also gave a short address in which he outlined some of the general practices 
adopted in the management of the swamps. 


MEDITERRANEAN GRASS. 


[Desirous of ascertcmmg the origin of Medfiterranem Grass, its distribution 
and use throughout the world, Mr, B, L, Griffiths (AgriculturaH Instructor) for¬ 
warded samples of the plant and seed to the Director of the Boyal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, England, Below is a statement which Mr, Griffiths received in 
reply.] 

Name,—Sehismus barhatus (L.) Thell. 

Synonyms,—Sehismus calyeinus Duval-Jouve, 8 , fascicidattw Beauv., 8 . 
marginatus Beauv., 8 , brevifoUus Nees, Festuca barbata L., F, cadydna Loefl., 
Koeleria edlycina DC. 

Distribution. —^A native of the Mediterranean region, extending from the 
Iberian Peninsula and the Canary Islands through the coastal regions of Soirthern 
Europe and Northern Africa to north-west India and Central aIa^ in 

South Africa, where a variety of forms occur. Introduced into the United States, 
Argentina, Western Australia, South Australia, Victoria and New South Wales. 

Ecology. —^In the Mediterranean region it is of frequent occurrence on maritime 
and river sands, in cultivated fields, field-margins, paths, roadsides, dry grass¬ 
lands, wall-tops. It occurs from near sea-level up to 1600 m. in the lower parts 
of mountains. 
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Ecuiioinic f/sefs.-r-In its native habitat this species is usually regarded as of 
little value, but as ii grows in areas of low rainfall where many of the grasses 
arc tough and unpalatable, it must provide a certain amount of grazing. It seems 
to be of greater use in the countries where it has been introduced. In the southern 
part of the State of Arizona (U.S.A.) it has become locally dominant, having 
spread quite rapidly (in the open ground), along roadsides and dry river beds. It 



BCoditemineaii Grass {Schigmus barhatw). 

Plant z i: Splkelet and Florets z 6. 

[From U.£l, Dept, of Agric,, **MamuU and Qrattaes** by A. 8. Sitohootde. 

is stated to be an excellent winter forage grass, growing during late winter and 
spring months, and with irrigation remains green and continues growth through¬ 
out the summer season. 

Habit ,—^An annual or short-lived perennial from 2-15ins. tall. It produces 
numerous very slender culms and fine leaf-blades, contracted panicles and an 
abundance of seed. 


ALMOND TREES DTINO. 

A member of the Greenock Branch of the Agricultural Bui(e(ELu states that in the 
1935 planting season, a number of almond trees were planted where they would receive 
the drainage from horse stables. The treels originally made good growth, but sub¬ 
sequently all have died. Mr. A. G. Strickland, M.Sc. (Chief Horticultural Instructor), 
to whom this question was referred, says:—Fresh drainage from horse stables should 
not be applied to growing plants, as the material may contain compounds which are 
toxic to plant growth. For instance, farmyard manure of any sort should be rotted 
dotwn before application to young trdes. From another viewpoint, it is noted that 
almond trees are most intolerant of ' wet ^feet ’; if the volume of drainage is sufficient, 
or the location of the trees such that they wCbre subjected to waterlogged soil condi¬ 
tions, this factor alone would be sufficient to account for death.” 
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OFnClAL SINGLE TEST EGG-UTING COMPETmOIL 1935-36. 

OONDUOTSD AT PABATIELD POULTBr STATION. 

ONLT FIB8T OBADS £GOS BBCOSDBD. 


SECTION I.—WET MASH. 
Chitui No. I .—Whilf Leghurnt. 


Flnt Gmdr Egg^i. 
Competitor. Bird Proipreaiive Totals 

No. to 

16th Feb., 1936. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Tot ah 

No. to 

16th Feb., 19.36 

1 101 

2 135 

B Cooke. 3 182 41 m 

Kanmantoo 4 a 

5 20H • 

6 181 

984 

40 «3 

60 16.W 

A. .1. .MoiiKhouse, 51 192 443 

\Vj>o<l**lil»‘, .62 214 

5.3 122 

54 191 527 

970 

55« 160 

56 131 

J. F. Smith. 57 10 310 

Meadows. 68 168 

.60 66 

60 176 .389 

K99 

7 — 

8 

9 ^ 

10 — 

11 — 

12 — — 

18 182 

14 — 

A. IT. Matthews, Ifi 176 368 

Bridgewater 16 206 

17 163 

18 89 468 

"sie 

61 187 

62 170 

A. Young. 6.3 171 537 

Bridgewater. 64 131 

65 204 

66 164 490 

1,080 

19 — 

20 169 

H. F. Malrson. 21 82 241 

Vundl. 22 147 

23 197 

24 58 402 

643 

67 90 

68 157 

Jl. W. McAlister, 69 166 412 

Yundl. 70 143 

71 91 

• 72 170 413 

825 

25 176 

26 — 

B. McKee. 27 231 406 

.*», floHC‘ Street, 28 212 

•('arrondowii. 29 201 

30 106 611 

1,017 

73 207 

74 — 

'V. Duhriog, 76 158 365 

Mnliala. 76 80 

77 82 

78 111 273 

638 

31 88 

32 116 

II. r Stacy. 33 176 379 

Meadows. 34 82 

3:» 173 

.3(1 222 477 

866 

70 64 

80 121 

R. J. Underdown, 81 184 .359 

Meadows 82 147 

83 118 

84 180 454 

*818 

37 114 

38 153 

T Ciesver, 39 94 361 

Bridgewater 40 178 

41 147 

42 166 490 

"861 

86 167 

S. Hill. 87 163 607 

Bridgewater. 88 196 

80 197 

90 172 565 

1,072 

4.3 173 

44 dead 

46 deful 173 

C sandstrom. 46 84 

Yundl. 47 108 

48 146 388 

91 118 

92 167 

W R Hedger. 98 173 448 

^undl. 94 164 

05 142 

96 108 464 

"^ioT 
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BaQ-LAYlKe COMPSnT10N---C7oil«illlMli. 


Competitor. 


Leagmaid A Bettlsun, 
Salisbury. 


Fint Grade Bggs. 
Hird Progressive Totals 
No. 

leth Feb., loafl. 


116 327 

172 


G. W. Blgneil. 
Meadows. 


79 

6 267 



186 

151 

164 49U 

101 
174 

176 451 



U H. Gallagher. 
Pooruku. 


W Sickert, 
Meadows. 


176 20(1 

145 
102 

193 440 


202 

124 

208 .634 

152 

141 

157 450 
























Eoo-lavimo Courvanovt — Contima^- 


___ BB,. . 

Flnt Chnule Eggs. 
Oompetitor. Bird ProgniBlTe TcMi 

No. to 

16th Feb., 1086. 

Flnt Giade Eggs. 
OomiMititor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

16th Feb., 1986. 

205 166 

206 178 

207 216 549 

J. J. DeTlIn. 208 177 

Meadowi. 200 150 

210 200 545 

iim 

250 186 

260 190 

261 167 552 

8. Bridge, 262 115 

Yu^. 268 157 

264 145 417 

" 06 O 

211 118 

212 164 

213 47 824 

D. J. FcoweU, 214 26 

Behnnga. 215 170 

216 86 291 

615 

266 164 

266 86 

267 — 240 

H. 0. Egarr, 268 22 

Meadows. 260 129 

270 41 102 

liii 

217 151 

218 185 

219 188 524 

F. J. Buck, 220 97 

Meadows. 221 148 

222 114 854 

878 

271 « 184 

272 161 

278 186 681 

B. H. Smith, 274 197 

Ynndi. 275 50 

276 186 488 

064 

228 70 

224 122 

225 154 346 

J. A. Gitot, 226 68 

Tundl. 227 — 

228 154 222 

*668 

277 104 

278 198 

270 145 537 

J. M. Lawson, 280 122 

Meadows. 281 167 

282 76 866 

902 

220 175 

280 170 

281 — 854 

L. A. King, 282 77 

Meadows. 238 — 

284 — 77 

"JSl 

288 28 

284 170 

285 186 898 

jr. 0. Marshall, 286 156 

Yundl. 287 188 

288 82 421 

814 

286 127 

286 81 

287 06 803 

R. W. Bando, 288 121 

Bchnnga. 280 116 

240 126 868 

666 

280 14 

290 210 

291 85 809 

0 . Joyce, 202 100 

Meadows. 298 207 

294 155 462 

241 177 

242 184 

248 170 481 

K. W. Young, 244 168 

Meadows. 245 — 

246 90 258 

296 12 

J. A. Bradtke, 206 — 

Yongala. 207 178 

l85 

W. H. A. Hodgson, 200 101 

Salisbury. 800 104 

"SM 

247 177 

248 102 

240 152 431 

A. Jarvis. 250 181 

Ynndi. 261 189 

252 216 586 

"067 

801 61 

A. W. McDonald, 802 162 

Gawler. 808 177 

"400 

258 2 

254 8 

255 — 5 

266 2 

257 8 

298 2 7 

“I 2 

...... !*• 

J.B. DonUng. «W iig 

Glossop. 806 22 

"m 
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EoG-tATiHO COMPcnriON— Cmtimued. 


Fint Grade Bns. 
Competitor. Bird FrogreeslTe T^i 

No. to 

16th lV}b. 1086. 

First Grade Bn. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Ton 

No. to 

16th Feb., 1086. 

807 146 

A. F. Urlwin, 80S 126 

BalaldaFa. 800 26 

297 ” 

840 40 

B. Cooke, 860 60 

Kanmantoo. 861 44 

mT 

810 167 

L. S. Bkert. 811 61 

Mount Oompaee. 812 170 

ios” 

862 140 

H. H. Hefford, 868 116 

Murray Bridge. 854 72 

sir 

818 100 

V. B. William 814 106 

Semaphore Park. 815 201 

606 

J. H. Dowling. 356 133 

Glossop. 866 48 

867 146 

”327 

816 106 

F. P. Munzberg. 817 176 

Tanunda. 818 104 

665 

L. S. Bkers, 868 146 

Mount Compass. 850 06 

860 158 

400 

Total Class 1 41.771 

452 101 

A. G. Dawes. 458 124 

880. Portrush Boad. 464 124 849 

Glenunga. 456 74 

456 164 

457 160 808 

"747 

CUuB 2—Any OtUr Ughl Breed. 

810 110 

Langmald & BettJson. 820 74 

Salisbury. 821 168 

(Black Minorcas.) - 

352 

822 178 

A. Heaysman, 828 208 

Government B.oad. 824 139 

Bden Bills. - 

(Cuckoo L^oms.) 625 

A. P. Crlwln, 465 116 

Balaklava. 466 170 

467 118 

^412 

Total Class No. 2. 877 

Total Class No. 8 6,444 

fllttmm Jfn a — fithgT JltUUm PH'IStA 

Clat§ No. Z^BXaek Orpingtons, 

vOCOmm Av Ir• Ve \Pw9wVW 

. 361 3 

H. J. MlUs, 862 — 

108. Edward Street, 363 84 87 

Edwardstown. 864 210 

(Bhode Island Beds.) 865 99 

866 — 300 

*396 

826 66 

826 31 

827 174 261 

A. G. Dawes. 280, 828 140 

Portrui^ &oad, 829 128 

Glenunga. 880 164 432 

608 

881 101 

882 161 

888 168 520 

H. J. Mills, 884 167 

108, Bdward Street, 886 108 

Bdwardstown. 886 — 860 

"STO. 

867 06 

868 132 

A. G. Dawes, 860 87 815 

280, Portrush Boad. 870 160 

Glenunga. S7i 01 

(Bhode Island Beds.) 872 147 808 

887 167 

888 180 

880 84 871 

K. Pennaok, 840 208 

Poonka. 841 68 

842 130 410 

"m 

873 156 

874 176 

F. F. Welford, 876 — 882 

1, Ludgate Circus, 876 61 

Colonel Light Gardens. 877 148 

(Bhode Island Beds.) 878 151 860 

*692 

848 160 

844 180 

846 187 417 

H. H. Gallagiier, 846 144 

PoorslEa. 847 127 

848 46 817 

“784 

870 70 

880 167 

V. F. Gameau. 381 146 878 

Findon Boad. 882 117 

WoodviUe. ^ ^ ^ , 388 26 

(Bhode Island Beds.) 884 70 221 

"504 
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Boo-latino Compotition— ContinHed. 


FInt Grade EggB. 
Competitar. Bird Progreaeive Totals 

No. to 

letli Feb., 1086. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progieastve Totals 

No. t«^ 

16th Fah.. 1986. 

885 366 

886 122 

K. Fonoack, 387 129 416 

Pooraka. 388 166 

<Barneveldeia.) 389 166 

300 150 480 

806 

WiUiam Sando, 

Echunga School. 

(White Leghorn.) 417 181 

Douglas Marshall, 

Yuudi School 

(White Leghorn.) 418 177 

Nonnan Page, 

Murray Bridge School. 

(White Leghorn.) 419 176 

458 19 

459 116 

A. Q. Dawes, 400 138 268 

280, Fartrusb Road, 461 15 

Gtonunga. 462 150 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 468 126 291 

Kelvyn <9 Brian NichoUs, 

Finniss School. 

(White Leghorn.) 420 182 

559 

Dem Colwell, 

Grange School 

(White Leghorn.) 421 142 

Total Class No. 4 3,850 

SECTION 2.—DRY MASH. 

Cla»% No. 6 .—WhiU Leghomt. 

Warren Hannaford, 

Paracombe School 

(White Leghorn.) 422 204 

391 181 

892 85 

0. R. CoweU, 398 — 266 

Balhannah. 394 94 

805 62 

396 180 286 

552 

W. Horne, 

Woodville School. 

(White Leghorn.) 428 — 

Owen Robinson. 

Ascot Park School. 

(White Leghorn.) 424 160 

June Chapman. 

Woodchester School. 

(White Leghorn.) 425 161 

397 41 

808 175 

A. jr. Monkhouse. 809 172 388 

Woodside. 400 103 

401 109 

402 168 440 

Rosa Hunt, 

Morphett Vale School 

(White Leghorn.) 426 100 

828 

Jack O’Sullivan, 

Morphett Vale School 

(irate Leghorn.) 427 128 

403 152 

404 168 

0. R. CoweU, 405 68 378 

Balhannah. 406 158 

407 100 

408 -* 253 

631 

Peter Taylor, 

Morphett Vale School. 

(White Leghorn.) 428 67 

James Taylor, 

Morphett Vale School. 

(White Leghorn.) 429 182 

Total Class No. 5 2,011 

Clou No. 7 .—Black OrpingUmt. 

Willlaiii Gregory, 

Victor Harbour School. 

(White Leghorn.) 430 154 

400 124 

W. R. Christie, 410 129 

Upper Mitcham. 411 125 

378 

Ian Bruee, 

McLaren Flat School. 

(White Let^orn.) 481 161 

Total Class No. 7 878 

Clifford Burford, 

SmlthAeld School. 

(White Leghorn.) 432 116 

CUu$ No. 8.—.dnp Other Heavv Broed. 

W. R. Christie, 412 140 

Upper Mitcham. 413 70 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 414 128 

^38 

Tom Callaghan, 

SmlthfleTd School. 

(White Leghorn.) 433 49 

Eric Pratt, 

Abattoirs School. 

(White Legliom.) 434 214 ' 

Totol Class No. 8 888 

SECTION 8.—WET MASH. 

Home Project UHHtg SeeHon,-^Anif Breed. 

Stanley Pratt, 

Abattoirs School. 

(White Lei^orn.) 436 1 89 

Peter Western. 

Ascot Park School. 

(White Leghorn.) 415 208 

Alan Yelland. 

CnnUffe School. 

(Minorca.) 486 105 

Pater Western, 

Ascot Park School. 

(White LcKhorn.) 416 194 

Gordon (Saltascli. 

Oittes Plains School. 

(White Leghorn.) 437 194 
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Ego-latino Competition-—C ontfiiu<?d. 


Gompetitor. 

Bird 

No. 

First Grade Bggs. 
ProgrcBsive Totals 

10th Feb., 1086. 

Competitor. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Bird Progressive Totals 
No. to 

16th Feb.. 1986. 

Clannee King, 

Tarlee School. 

(White Leghorn.) 

488 

80 

Murray Ueueker and 

Frank Short, 

Hamley Bridge School. 

(Black Orpln^on.) 440 160 

Olive Pitman, 

CHUes Plains Sehool. 
(Black Ozi>lngt<m.) 



480 

117 

Peter Bouoaut, 

Seaton P.nrk School. 
(Rhode Island Red.) 

447 

50 

Donald Heading, 

Sturt School. 

(Black Orpington.) 



440 

160 

Peter Preece, 

Oilles Plains School. 
(Rhode Island Red.) 

448 


CUve Steer, 

Sturt School. 

(Black Orpington.) 



69 

441 

163 

Cliff CroBser, 

Wellington Road School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

440 


Herbert Oliver, 

McLaren Vale School. 
(Black Orpington.) 



140 

442 

182 

John Ecldoulis, 

Orroroo School. 

(Black Orpington.) 460 171 

Lyol Stone, 

Morphett Vale School. 
(Black Orpington.) 



448 

140 

Bruce Dooland, 

Thebarton School. 

(Black Orpington.) 451 150 

Ray Candy. 

Noarlunga School. 
(Black Orpington.) 



444 

73 

Alan Yelland, 

Cunliffe School. 

(Rhode Island Red.) 


104 

Malcolm Booth, 
Bridgewater School. 
(Black Orpington.) 



464 

445 

169 

Totol . 


5.S88 

LEADING 

SCORES TO WEEK 

ENDED mh FEBRUARY 

, 1936. 


FIRST GRADE EGGS ONLY, 


Section I.—Wet Mash. 


Class 1. —White Leghorns. 

• Singles — Eggs Laid. Bird Nos. 

E. McKee. 231 27 

II. C. Stacy. 222 36 

A. Jarvis. 216 252 

J. J, Devlin. 216 207 

Trios — 

E. McKee. 611 28-30 

V. E. Williams. 596 313-315 

B. C. Sanders. 592 157—159 

Teams—'' 

J. J. Devlin. 1,094 205-210 

C. B. Wharton. 1.088 127-132 

S. nm. 1,072 85-90 

Class 2.— Any other Light Breed. 

Singles 

A. Heaysman (Cuckoo Leghorn). 208 323 

A. Heaysman (Cuckoo Leghorn). 178 .322 

Langmaid and Bettlson (Mack Minorca). 168 .321 

Class 3.— Blaoh Orpingtons. 

Singles — 

K. Pennack. 208 340 

H. J. Mills. 103 335 

A. G. Dawes. 101 331 

Trios — 

H. J. MHIa . 520 331-333 

A. G. Dawes. 432 328-330 

H. H. Gallagher. 417 343-345 

Teems — 

H. J. Mills (only 5 birds). 870 331-336 

K. Pennack ,, *. 781 337—342 

A. G. Dawes. 747 452—457 

Class 4 .—Any other Heofoy Breed. 

Singles'—~ 

H. J. Mill. (Bhode UUnd Bed). 210 364 

F. F. WeUord (Bhode Xeland Bed). 176 374 
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Trios—’ Bggs laid. Bird Nos. 

Class 4. — Anj/ other Heavy Breeds —continued. 

K. Pennack (Bamevelders). 480 388-390 

K. Pennack (Bamevelders).. .. 416 385-387 

A. G. Dawes (Rhode Island Reds). 398 370-372 

7 — 

K. Pennack (Bamevelders). 896 385-390 

A. G. Dawes (Rhode Island Reds). 713 367-372 

F. F. Welford (Rhode Island Reds, only 5 birds) .. 692 373-378 


Section II.—^Drt Mash. 
Class 5. —White Leghoims. 

Singles — 

G. R. Cowell. 

A. J. Monkliouse. 

A. J. Monkhotise. 

Trios — 

A. J. Monkhouse. 

A. J. Monkhouse. 

Teams — 

A. J. Monkhouse .... 

G. R. Cowell (only 5 birds) . 

CUtss 7 .—Blaok Orpingtons 

Singles — 

W. R. Christie. 

Class 8 ,—Any other Heavy Breed. 


W. R. Christie (Rhode Island Red). 140 412 

Section HI.—^Wet Mash. 

Eric Pratt, Abattoirs (White Leghorn). 214 4.34 

Warren Hannaford, Paracombe (White Leghorn) . 204 422 

Peter Western, Ascot Park ("V^ite Leghorn) .. .. 203 415 

Peter Western, Ascot Park (White Leghorn) .. .. 194 410 

Gordon Gallasch, Gilles Plains (White Leghorn) .. 194 437 

Stanley Pratt, Abattoirs (White Leghorn) .. .. 189 435 


FEEDING TESTS AT PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


[New Series of Tests by C. P. Akdbrson, Government Poultry Expert.] 

In continuing the experimental feeding tests at Parofield Poultry Station, a new series of 
tests commenced on 1st Anrfl, 1936. Five tests each of 50 white Leghorn pullets were selected. 
The pullets were chosen os nearly even in age, type, and maturity as was possible. 

In order to gain further information on the various methods of feeding, some of the tests ore 
similar to the series which concluded on 31st Bforch, 1935. 

The following are the methods to be adopted, together with the results from 1st April, 1936, 
to 29th February, 1936. 

Feeding Tests commenced on Isf April, 1936. 

1. Wet mash, composed of crashed barley and crushed wheat, with greenfeed and meatmeal ; 
3oss. wheat per day. 

2. Stondara bran and pollard mash, with greenfeed and meatmeal: 1|obs. wheat per day. 

3. Bran and crushed wheat mash, with gxe^eed and meatmeal; 2obs. wheat per day. 

4. Mash of crushed oats and crashed wheat with greenfeed and meatmeal; wheat, 2osB.'per day, 
6. Commencing with a crashed barley and crushed wheat mash, gxeenfe^, meatmeal and then 

the feeding to be changed according to the season of the year. 



181 


391 

175 


398 

172 


399 

440 


400-402 

388 


397-399 

828 


397-402 

631 


403-408 

129 


410 
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DAISY AND YABM FBODDOE MASKET8. 


Messrs. A. W. Sanbfosd A Co. Limited reported on 2nd March, 1936. 

Butter. —Since our last report production has shown a seasonal decline each week. 
This has been more pronounced in the quantity of top grade butter which is now short 
of local needs, although there is a surplus of lower grebes which is being packed each 
week for London. The London butter market during the last week or two has weakexied 
and prices came back. However, under the equtdization plan it has not been necessary 
to alter local prices, which at present are ruling at:—Choicest creamery fresh butter, 
in bulk. Is. 3|d. per lb. Prints and delivery extra (this price is for local sale only, 
and under the quota system, the equalized price manufacturers will receive will oe 
Is. “/wd. jer lb., on which basis payments to cream suppliers will be calculated); 
separator lines, from ll^d. to Is. per lb. for choicest; stores, 7d. to 8id. per lb. (these 
prices are subject to equalization levies). 

Cheese. —^As with other produce this commodity is now being manufactured in 
lessened quantities, but the tonnage this season htta easily constituted a record. Shipments 
have gone forward regularly to Britain, but within the next week or two all that is 
manufactured will be required for the trade within the Commonwealth. Local prices 
are steady at:—^Larga and medium, from 9id. per lb.; loaf, from lOd. per lb. at store 
door, delivery extra; semi-matured and matured, Is. Id. to Is. l^d. per lb. 

Eggs. —The supplies reaching the packing floors have kept up fairly well for this 
time of the year, but owing to the warm weather the quality of many country lots has 
been poor. As soon as the cooler weather sets in no doubt an improvement will result 
and prices advance. In the meantime values are:—Ordinary country eggs, fair average 
quality, from 5d. per dozen net; long distance rail or shipping eggs, lower; selected 
new laid clean eggs, full-eized, 9id. to lOd. per dozen net. 

Bacon.—A steady trade in bacon was recorded throughout February, and sales 
of hams and bacon factory small goods were well maintained. Present prices are:-~ 
Best quality sides, 9d. to 9id. per middles, 9id*; heavy middles, 8d. to 8id.; rolls, 
8d. to 8^d.; hams. Is. O^d. to Is. Id.; cooked. Is. 3d. to Is. 3^. per lb.; lard, bulk, 
5id. to 6d., prints, 6id. to 7d. per lb. 

Almonds. —Consignments of the new crop are now coming to hand, and where the 
almonds are nicely dried out ready sales are being effected at quotations:—Softshells 
and Brandis, SJd. to 9d.; hardshells, 5d. to 5id.; kernels, Is. 9}d. to Is. lO^d. per lb. 

Honey. —There is no improvement to report in the trade of this commodity, demand 
stiU being dull. Heavy stocks are hdd by wholesalers in the city and quotations have 
not altered; being:—^Prime quality clear extracted, 2d. to 2^6.; lower ^ades, Id. to 
2d. per lb. 

Beeswax. —Bather heavier supplies have been marketed during recent weeks and 
trade was quiet at:—Is. 2id. to Is. 3^d. per lb., according to quality. 

Live Poultry, —^Auction sales are held every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday at our sale rooms which are in every way the best equipped in the State. 
demand for all classes of birds in our markets has been well maintained, and exc^C 
for slight fluctuations values continue fairly steady. No doubt prices for good quality 
birds will improve with the nearer approach of Easter. We advise consigning. 
Orates loaned free on application. The following are prices realised:—^Pnme roosters, 
Ss. 6d. to 4s. 6d.; nice-conditioned cockerels, 2s. lOd. to Ss. 5d.; fair-conditioned 
eockerels, 28. to 2s. 8d.; cMckens, lower; heavyweight hens, 28. 2d. to 3s.; medium hens, 
Is. 8d. to 28. Id.; light hens. Is. to Is, 6d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts, lower; 
prime young Muscovy drakes, 3s. 2d. to 4s.; young Muscovy ducks. Is. lOd. to 28. 5d.; 
ordinary ducks, Is. to Is. 9d.; ducklings, lower; geese, 2s. to 3s. 6d.; gosling, lower; 
turkeys, good to prime condition, 9d. to Is. Id. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair 
eondition^ 7d. to 8d. per Ib. live weight; turkeys, poor and crooked-breasted, lower; 
pigeons, 8d. to 3id. each. 

Potatoes.—N ew season’s, 7s. 6d. per cwt. 

Okzons.—K ew sesion’s, 9s. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied hy the Commonwealth Meteorological Department^ 
show the rafiifall at the subjolnM stations for the month of -Febmary, 1936, and 
also the aTerage precipitation for February, and the average annual rainfall. 


Rtatlon. 

1986. 

Av'ge. 

for 

Feb. 

To end 
Feb. 
1086. 

Av'«b. 

Afuiusl 

Rain- 

faU. 

Station. 

Feb. 

1986. 

A\*(Ee. 

for 

Sbb. 

To end 
Feb. 
1986. 

Av*ge. 

Annual 

JEtabi- 

faU. 

Fab Nobtb 

Ciodnadatta .. 

Mairee. 

Farina 

Copley. 

Beltana. 

Blinman . 

Hookina . 

Hawker. 

Wilson. 

Gordon . 

Quom . 

Port'Augusta.. 

Bruce. 

Hammond .... 
Wilmington .. 

Willowie . 

ICdrose . 

Booleroo Centre 
Port Germein . 
Wirrabara .... 

AppUa. 

CrMock . 

Osxrieton. 

Johnbuig .... 

Burella . 

Orroroo. 

Kackara . 

Black Bock ... 
Oodlawina ... 
Peterborough.. 
Yongala. 

Nc 

Yunta . 

Wankaringa .. 
Mannahill .... 
Cockbum .... 
Broken Hill .. 

Loii 

PortPirie .... 
Port Broughton 

Bute. 

Ijaura. 

Caltowie . 

Jamestown.... 
Gladstone .... 
Orystal Brook • 
Georgetown •. 

Narridy. 

Eedhill . 

finding . 

CKilnare. 

Y^aoka ....... 

Koohmga .... 

finowtown «... 

Ann I 

0-36 

0*06 

0*30 

0-20 

0-40 

0-4B 

0-60 

0-82 

114 

0*80 

1*21 

0*73 

0*98 

0*78 

1*01 

1*60 

1*20 

0*90 

0*64 

0*67 

1*01 

0-87 

0*74 

0*77 

0*78 

0*78 

0*40 

1*10 

103 

1*17 

0*82 

>BTH<£i 

0*21 

0*16 

0*30 

0*01 

0*14 

FBB No 

0*43 

0*44 

1*18 

1*02 

1-18 

1*04 

0*03 

0*49 

0*76 

0*73 

0*54 

1*31 

0*64 

0*81 

0*61 

0*71 

JrFEB ] 
0*56 
0*60 
0*53 
0*52 
0*68 
0*74 
0*46 
0*68 
0*63 
0*78 
0*60 
0*52 
0*58 
0*60 
0*61 
0*71 
0*86 
0*66 
0*62 
0*68 
0*67 
0*66 
0*68 
0*54 
0*62 
0*63 
0*68 
0*63 
0*63 
0*60 
0*67 

LST« 

0*62 

0*52 

0*69 

0*60 

0*84 

BTH. 

0*63 

0*54 

0*52 

0*69 

0*69 

0*66 

0*61 

0*63 

0*72 

0*62 

0*63 

0*79 

0*80 

0*64 

0*65 

0*54 

0*93 

0-69 

0*73 

1-20 

1*91 

1*71 

2*80 

1*78 

3*25 

1*66 

1*85 

2*89 

4*81 

2*66 

3*17 

2*56 

3*01 

2*05 

2*11 

1*26 

2*25 

1*71 

2*29 

2*68 

2*74 

2*11 

8*21 

2*86 

306 

3*10 

3*78 

1*79 

2*03 

1*08 

2*11 

1*99 

4*17 

1*56 

3*16 

3-64 

2*40 

2*60 

2*06 

2*95 

2*16 

1*49 

4*15 

2*25 

1*61 

1*65 

1*50 

3*80 

4*62 

5*83 

6*37 

7*85 

8-47 

11-81 

11*18 

12*2 

11*77 

10*46 

13*16 

9*40 

9*74 

11*11 

17*28 

12*22 

22*86 

15*21 

12*53 

19*25 

14*62 

10*78 

12*10 

10-56 

12*76 

13*20 

11*09 

12*35 

11*67 

13*22 

14*43 

8-84 

7*89 

8*16 

7-91 

9*50 

13*19 

13*85 

15*39 

17*97 

16*76 

17*72 

16*32 

15*76 

18*29 

15*77 

16*54 

18*74 

18*59 

15*38 

15*32 

15*70 

Loweb 

Brinkworth . 

Blyth . 

Clare . 

Mintaro . 

Watervale ...... 

Auburn . 

Boyleton . 

Balaklava. . 

Port Wakefield .. 

Terowie . 

Whyte-Yaroowie 

Hallett . 

Mount Bryan.... 

Kooringa ....... 

Farreirs Flat . .. 

West oi 

Manoora . 

Saddleworth .... 

Marrabel. 

Riverton. 

Tarlee . 

Stockport . 

Hamley Bridge • 

Kapunda . 

Freeling . 

Greenock . . . 

Truro . 

Stockwell . 

Nuriootpa . 

Angaston . 

Tanunda . 

Ljndoch . 

Willlamstown ... 

Ai 

Owen . 

. 

Roseworthy .... 

Gawler . 

Two Wells . 

Virginia . 

Smithfield . 

Salisbury . 

Adelaide . 

Glen Osmond. ... 
MagiU . 

Mouet 

Teatree Gul|y • •. 
Stirling West ... 

Uraidla . 

darendon. ...... 

Happy Val*y Res. 
MorphettVale .. 
Noarlm^ 

WUhmga . 

Aldinga . 

^OBTH- 

0*65 

0*41 

1*06 

0*91 

0*78 

0*73 

0*47 

0*66 

1*10 

0*87 

0*73 

0*98 

1*95 

0*81 

1*33 

Mubb 

0*98 

0*64 

0*85 

1*29 

1*18 

0*99 

0*64 

1*28 

0*86 

1*17 

0*98 

1*35 

1*41 

1*47 

M7 

0*70 

0*87 

>Ei:sAIDX 

0*68 

0*94 

0*66 

0*51 

0*79 

0*55 

1*07 

0*56 

0*66 

0*73 

0*75 

Lofty 

0*90 

1*18 

0*89 

0*82 

0*77 

0*50 

0*66 

0-53 

0*57 

--coniin 

0*68 

0*64 

0*82 

0*74 

0*79 

0*83 

0*56 

0*56 

0*63 

0*81 

0*72 

0*71 

0*79 

0*69 

0*65 

AY Ra] 
0*62 
0*71 
0-62 
0*67 
0-63 
0*60 
0*64 
0*69 

'0-61 

0*69 

0*67 

0*71 

0*66 

0*70 

0*65 

0*68 

0*70 

1 Flaie 
0*78 
0*61 
0*57 
0*68 
0*56 
0-50 
0*71 
0*63 
0*81 
0*70 
0*80 

Raeq] 

0*86 

1*20 

1*00 

0*87 

0*73 

0-6^ 

0*80 

0*69 

ued. 

1*26 

2*13 

3*48 

2*40 

3*27 

3*74 

2*62 

1*41 

2*77 

5*07 

5*58 

2*57 

3*31 

2*93 

4*29 

9GB. 

2*29 

2*61 

2*09 

2*79 

2*47 

2*76 

2*66 

3*12 

2*04 

2*44 

3*11 

3*03 

2*91 

3*69 

2*43 

1*61 

1*33 

B. 

2*18 

2*04 

1*52 

2*20 

1*70 

2*30 

1*52 

0-96 

2*11 

2*30 

1*77 

MB. 

1*64 

2*31 

1*94 

1*48 

1*88 

1*10 

1*43 

1*36 

1*05 

15*73 

16*73 

24*45 

23*36 

26*74 

23*96 

17*27 

16*43 

12*93 

18*34 

13*58 

16*41 

16*77 

17*81 

18*64 

18*94 

19*59 

19*06 

20*79 

18-09 

16*97 

16*52 

10*76 

17*79 

21*47 

19*79 

20*04 

20*68 

22*82 

21*94 

23*27 

27*61 

14*64 

16*49 

17*42 

18*85 

15*76 

17*20 

17*65 

18*56 

21*14 

25*97 

25*37 

27*07 

46*96 

43*95 

32*79 

2^ 

20*83 

26*97 

20-21 
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RAlNFAIiL—eontiiMwd. 


Station. 


Av*ge. 

for 

To end 
Feb. 

Av'ge. 

Annual 



Feb. 

1986. 

Rain- 

Mi. 


Mount Lotty Banobs— eotUinued. 


Myponea. 

Inman Valley • 

0>48 

0-60 

1*13 

1-20 

1-77 

29-42 

YankaLilla .... 

0*59 

0-78 

1-34 

22-76 

Mount Compass 

090 

— 

2-08 

— 

Mount Pleasant 

117 

0-76 

3-73 

27-11 

BJrdwood .... 

1-07 

0*71 

2-14 

29-07 

Oumeraoha ... 

0-83 

0*82 

1-47 

33-31 

Millbrook Res.. 

0-87 

1*08 

1*48 

34*47 

Lobethal. 

1-22 

0*88 

2 16 

36-91 

Woodside .... 

0-79 

0-80 

2-20 

32>16 

Hahndorf .... 

0-63 

0*87 

1-35 

84*77 

Nairne. 

0‘86 

0*90 

2-72 

28-12 

Mount Barker 

0-53 

0*91 

2-22 

31*24 

Echunga . 

0*80 

0-91 

2-68 

33-26 

Macclesfield .. 

0-62 

0-89 

3-09 

30-34 

Meadows. 

0-93 

0-97 

3*03 

36-02 

Strathalbyn .. 

113 

0-72 

2-93 

19-32 

Mubbay Fiats 

AND VALI.BY 


Meningie. 

0-24 

0*61 

1-44 

18*31 

Milang. 

0-69 

0-67 

1-67 

14*89 

Langhorne’s Ck 
Wellington ... 

0-68 

0*61 

2-01 

14*91 

0-63 

0-50 

2-10 

14-66 

Taileni Bend .. 

1-02 

0-78 

3-78 

16-06 

Murray Bridge 

118 

0-68 

2-81 

13-61 

Gallington .... 

0-60 

0-66 

2-06 

16*16 

Mannum . 

0-88 

0-49 

2-10 

11-48 

Palmer. 

M2 

0-66 

3-16 

16-69 

Sedan . 

0*75 

0-54 

2-24 

12-05 

Swan Reach... 

0-63 

0-71 

2-90 

10-65 

Blanchetown .. 

0-34 

0-57 

3*72 

11-01 

Eudunda . 

1-27 

0-66 

3-97 

17-15 

Point Pass ... 

1-34 

0-66 

3-72 

16-72 

Sutherlands .. 

0-40 

0-62 

3-22 

10-81 

Morgan . 

Wamerie. 

0-46 

0-60 

0-66 

0-97 

2-30 

4-46 

9*16 

9-66 

Overland Comer 

0-31 

0-66 

3-96 

10-26 

Loxton . 

0-30 

0-96 

3-13 

11-60 

Bexri . 

0-42 

0-89 

3-72 

10*13 

Renmark. 

0-62 

0-75 

4-66 

10-38 

West 

OF Spbnosb’s 

Qttlv. 


Eucla. 

0-51 

0-67 

0-67 

10-02 

Nullarbor .... 

0-16 

0-48 

0-66 

8-86 

Fowler’s Bay . 

014 

0-49 

0-22 

11-91 

Penong . 

Koonibba .... 

0-22 

0-72 

0*49 

12-22 

0-39 

0-86 

0-66 

12*09 

Denial Bay ... 

0*67 

0-66 

0-79 

11*19 

Ceduna . 

0-60 

0-68 

0*79 

10-21 

Smoky Bay ... 

0-39 

0-62 

0-39 

10-42 

Wimdla . 

0*90 

0-42 

0-90 

10*61 

Streaky Bay .. 

0*17 

0-49 

0-18 

14*85 

Chandada .... 

0*34 

0-39 

0-34 

12*42 

Minnipa. 

0-55 

0-81 

0-66 

13*91 

Kyancutta ... 

0-61 

0*78 

1-26 

12*77 

TaJia. 

014 

0*43 

0-14 

14-76 

Port Elliston . 

0*09 

0-46 

0-16 

16*61 

Look. 

0*53 

0-78 

2*08 

16-34 

Mount Hope.. 

0-00 

' —. 

0*09 

— 

Yeelatma .... 

0*21 

0-52 

0-23 

16*94 

Cummins .... 

0*22 

0*60 

0-36 

17*68 

Port Lincoln.. 

0*57 

0-61 

1-01 

19*37 

Tnmby. 

0*48 

0*66 

0-74 

14*26 

Ungaztft. 

1*00 

0-69 

2-30 

16*87 

PortNcdl •••• 

1*50 

0-78 

1-72 

13*111 


Station. 

Feb. 

1930. 

Ayge. 

for 

Feb. 

To end 
I^b. 
1936. 

Av'ge. 

Annual 

lUin< 

fall. 

Wbsi* of Spe] 

BIOEBS < 

3ulf— 

sarUinut 

\d. 

Amo Bay . 

0-69 

0-68 

1-42 

12-71 

Rudall.. 

0*92 

0-76 

2-16 

12-98 

deve . 

0-44 

0-68 

2-92 

14-88 

Cowell. 

0-97 

0-62 

2-37 

11-07 

MiltaUe . 

0-68 

0-67 

2-61 

13-70 

Mangalo . 

0-18 

0-82 

6-82 

13-86 

Darke's Peak ... 

0-50 

0-81 

2-62 

16-08 

Kimba . 

0*35 

0-92 

1*08 

11-68 

Yobke Pfkinsut a. 



Wallaroo. 

1-10 

0-62 

2-64 

13-97 

Kadina . 

1-61 

0-51 

2-80 

16-60 

Moonta . 

0-62 

0-63 

1-89 

16-06 

Paskeville. 

0-91 

0-48 

6-18 

16-47 

BAaitland. 

0-61 

0-64 

1-34 

j9-86 

Ardrossan....... 

1-17 

0-47 

1-74 

13-96 

Port Victoria ... 

0-67 

0-61 

0-81 

15-41 

Curramulka .... 

0-88 

0-61 

1*04 

17-81 

Miulaton. 

0-81 

0-50 

0-97 

17-74 

Port Vincent ... 

0-76 

0-60 

1-17 

14-38 

Brentwood. 

0-62 

0-66 

0-61 

16-64 

Stansbury. 

0-92 

0-60 

1-33 

16-81 

Waiooka. 

0-43 

0-64 

0*64 

17*44 

Yorketown . 

0-66 

0-60 

0-83 

16-83 

Edithbuigh. 

0-63 

0-64 

0-87 

16-87 

South and South-East. 


Cape Borda. 

0-20 

0-64 

1-29 

24-80 

Kingscote. 

0-06 

0-60 

0-91 

19-16 

Penneshaw. 

0 -n 

0-79 

0-59 

19-00 

Victor Harbour . 

0-55 

0-73 

2-06 

21-40 

Port Elliot . 

0-61 

0-72 

2-07 

19*94 

Qoolwa . 

0-53 

0-69 

2-66 

17-86 

Maggea . 

0-57 

0-63 

4-63 

10-20 

Copeville. 

0-73 

0-76 

4-90 

11-63 

Claypans. 

0-62 

0-68 

3-61 

10*42 

Moribah ........ 

0-46 

0-70 

3-46 

11.32 

Alawoona . 

0-46 

0-66 

3-86 

10-40 

Caliph . 

0-45 

0-48 

3*13 

10-08 

Mindarie . 

0-40 

0-66 

3-12 

12-23 

Sandalwood .... 

0-62 

0-71 

4-46 

13-64 

Karoonda. 

0-45 

0-82 

3-36 

14-17 

Pinnaroo. 

0-26 

0*97 

3-46 

14-36 

Parilla. 

0-34 

0-74 

3-19 

13-72 

Lameroo ....... 

0-34 

0-80 

3-01 

16-87 

Parrakie . 

0-40 

0-76 

2-84 

14*66 

Geranium ...... 

0-36 

0-74 

306 

16-36 

Peake . 

0-37 

0-88 

2-06 

16-93 

Cooke's Plains .. 

0-76 

0-64 

4*15 

16-28 

Coomandook .... 

0-42 

0-67 

2-74 

17*03 

Coonalpyn .. 

0-24 

0-64 

2-00 

17-6i 

Tintinara. 

0-24 

0-83 

1-71 

18*62 

Keith. 

0-16 

0-95 

1-76 

17*93 

Boidertown .... 

0-18 

0-79 

1-61 

19*14 

Wolsoley. 

0-11 

0-77 

1-62 

18*47 

Frances. 

0-10 

0-79 

1-53 

20-08 

Naraooorte . 

0-03 

0-76 

1-24 

22-03 

Penola. 

0-01 

0-86 

0-78 

26*96 

Lucindalo . 

0-04 

0-69 

1-03 

23*38 

Kingston. 

0-02 

0-70 

1-66 

24-24 

RoIm .. 

0-07 

0-76 

1*41 

24-64 

Beaobport. 

0-10 

0-91 

1-48 

27-06 

Milliccnt . 

0-07 

1-03 

2-22 

29-83 

Kalangadoo .... 

0-07 

1-46 

1-16 1 

32-20 

Mount Gambler. 

0*12 

1*06 

1-14 1 

80-87 
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I17DBX TO BUREAU &BPORT8~-eofiCi»i««d. 



• No leport during ii» month of Februnry. s iD^recew. , ^ . 

If dateR do not appear above, SecreUrirfe nrp requested to advlie toe Genera] ^creury of details ot 
Btanoh progfammei, or of toe regular nl^t of meeting, «. 9 . 8rd Monday in month. 































































































JOtjBNAlu OF AOBKiOCtOBS. 




ioeis 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every prodneer should be a mexnber of the Agrieoltnral Boxeau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agricnlture will bring infoimatimi as to the 
name and address of the Secrets^ of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

[The new Barssu snbsexlpttoa rats of 8 b. per annual, whldi was rseoaunsadsS at 
tno less Oongrsss. appUos to all msmbers as from August let, 19SA wtni the 
followlas oseopttens:—^Llfo Msmbsrs. Branoh Baerstailes. and mombers who rssido 
la the samt house as (a) a Life Member, or (b) a Biaaeh Seeretarp. or (e> a 
eubsexlblnf member. Subject to the foregoing ezoeptions, new members Joining 
during the months of July to December will pay 8s. per annum, and those Joining 
during the months of January to June Is. for that period and 8s. for each 
sueceedlag year." Subscriptions must aeeompany the nomination forms nnloss the 
nominee Is eaempt.] 


MEN’S BRANCHES. 


XIFE llEMBEBS. 

At the February meeting of tho Advisory Board of Agriculture the names of Messrs. 
F. II. Wolf and G. C. Heinjus (Bosedale) and H, A. Eckert (jun.), of Belvidere, 
were added to the roll of Life Members of the Agricultural Bureau of South Australia. 

MAOHINEB7. 

POWER FARMING. 

The Booleroo Centre Branch has recently been re-organised after having been in 
recess. At the September meeting nine members were present and the following paper 
was presented by Mr. J. Heddle:—^Probably no question in connection with cereal 
growing hag aroused more controversy in recent years than power farming. Before 
embarldng on a power farming scheme the farmer must ask himself the following 
questions—(1) ^^Am I prepared to pay careful attention to the tractor to ensure suc¬ 
cessful working^ with a minimum of expenditure for upkeep?’’ The type of farmer 
who is satisftra to work sore-shouldered, tender-footed, underfed horses, or one who 
thinks that a wire twitch does as w^ in a machine as a bolt, will n^er be a successful 

S >wer fanner, for while a team of horses will keep on working under neglected oon- 
tions, a tractor certainly will not. Thoroughness and cleanliness are absolutely 
essential. (2) ”Is my financial position such as to wanranit the outlay!” (3) ”Ib my 
land suitable for power farming!” 

In districts where the regular crowing of hay presents no diflElculty and early paddock 
feed is a regular feature, the change over is not likely to be so successful as in the 
purely wheat districts. In the first mentioned districts, many farmers oonsider that the 
feed consumed by horses could be more profitably used in the production of fat lambs 
and wool. (4) ”l8 the type of tractor I am considering purchasing suitable to the 
type of farm on which it is intended to work! The farmer having answered these 
questions in the afilrmative one can consider the advantages and disadvantages of the 
^ange over. 

Advantages. 

The ability to carry a greater number of sheep than where horses are kept:—When 
power farming first came into vogue, many fanners went on to the two-year system— 
wheat-fallow—^but in later years a better rotation, generally speaking, has been prac¬ 
tised. Speaking of my -own case and observations generally, the number of sheep 
carried has been practically doubled, and as the money thus earned is the easiest 
obtained on a farm^ this is no small advantage. 

Ability to do the work on hand in a shorter time:—The sowing of wheat at the right 
time leads to an increased yield, but as has been proved many times, no one knows at 
seeding which crop will be the most profitable, although it is definite that in 9 years 
out of 10 wheat sown after the opening rain of the season is a more profitable crop 
than the one sown dry. It is also known that more ground can be fallowed, harrowed, 
and cultivated while in a moist eondition than with a horse team, and as this helps to 
conserve moisture, it is a real advantage. The same applies in the case that more 
wheat can be put into the bags in a day with power farming. 

The need to en^loy less labour:—^Through the ability to do his paddock work more 
quickly, the power farmer is able to devote more time to othqr farm aotivitiee such as 
attention to stock, control of noxious weeds, repairs to and erection of fences, all of 
which mean a saving. 
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PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

NOW BOOKINO ORDERS FOR SUMMER, 1988. 

Eggs for Hatching and Day Old 
Chickens 

WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGGS.—7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator 
Lots. 30s. per 100. 

DAY OLD CHICKENS.-I5s. per dozen; S3 10s. 
in lots of 100. 

BLACK ORPINGTONS. 

EGGS.—10s. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator 
Lots, £2 per 100. 

DAY OLD CHICKENS.-17s. 6d. per dozen ; £4 

per 100. 

BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS.—7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator 
Lots, 30s. per 100. 

DAY OLD CHICKENS.-15s. per dozen; £3 10s. 
in lots of 100. 

Free on Rail, DELIVERY.—CHICKS—Jannary to Much. 
Salisiraury. EGOS—January to Febmary. 

Intending breeders should realise the importanoe of establishing their flocks with 
only the very best of stock, also pay particular care to the size of the egg. The 
future of the poultxy industry in Sout^h Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export trade; the size of the egg for export is of the greatest importanoe. The 
breeding stock at Parafield is carefully selected and every egg set or sold is of a 
TttwimwTn weight of 2oz,, and a large percentage considerably over. 

All Eggs and Chiokens sold from Faiafleld Poultry Station are 
guaranteed to be produced at Parafield. 

EARLY BOOEDfa IS ADVISABLE. 

Fnrtber partioalars oan be obtained from the Manager, Forafleld Poultry Station, 
Saliebnry, or Ponltiy Expert, Department of Agriculture, Flinders Street, Adelaide. 

a F. ANDERSON, Poultry Expert. 
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The extra amount xd leisure enjoyed through not having to feed and care for horses 
when not working:—^Horses have to be fed and watered regularly for at least eight 
months of the year and the careful farmer makes a point of regular inspection for the 
rest of the period. This spare time can be devoted to relaxation, which helps to make 
farm life less tiresome. 


Arou^tents Against Power Farming. 

That the feed used for horses is grown on the farm and that fuel for tractors has 
to bo purchased:—This is the case, but it must be remembered that the aver:)ge cut for 
hay has a deilnite cash value. For instance, if 30 acres of a crop averaging seven bags 
with wheat at 3s. a bush, is cut for hay, it represents an outlay of £94 10s. less har< 
vesting expenses. These figures are used merely for the purposes of explanation. On 
occasions, such as when a crop has been frosted so as to be valueless for wheat, it is a 
real asset for hay, and on the other hand a short wheat crop makes ox})ensivp hay. With 
horses, the value of the hay is taken out before using, while with a tractor the wheat 
can be sold, the money banked, and the fuel expenses spread over the whole year. 

That the introduction of hay and consequently less hay being cut and more wheat 
placed on the market has provided the surplus which has been causing low wheat values: 
—^Undoubtedly a certain amount of extra wheat has been placed on the market, but {not 
enough to make any difference. The fact is the world is going through one of the 
periods when the value of all primary products is at a low ebb. These low periods have 
always occurred. In 1891-1896, before tractors were thought of, wheat was of less 
value than it is to-day. 

That with horses breeding operations are carried out and the team kept up to 
strength with young horses:—Tins actually happens only on an occasional farm. It is 
a rare thing to find a farmer able to rear sufficient horses for his needs. It is no 
unusual thing to be shown a foal which has cost its owner 'from £10 to £15 in stud 
fees. It is quite the usual thing to be told that the high prices for horses are due 
to farmers going back to horseSi but careful observation reveals that not 1 per cent, 
of horses sold are purchased for that reason. They are purchased by farmers who 
neglect to breed enough for their use or who tried and were not successful in doing so. 

That the introduction of tractors leads to unemployment for farm labourers:—This is 
so to a certain extent, but so has every other kind of farm implement; the multi-purpose 
plough, binders instead of mowers, harvesters instead of strippers and winnowers, 
combines instead of drills, &c., have contributed, so that the whole fault cannot be laid 
on the tractor. It is said that the tractors have ruined blacksmiths and saddlers. The 
only difference to the blacksmith has been the loss of shoeing, a fact which few smiths 
regT^, Saddlers have certainly lost trade, but the keepers of petrol and oil depots 
have gained, and when one takes into consideration, the increased amount of freight 
on the railways, which needs extra men to handle, mechanics, &c., it is very doubtful if 
any unemployment is caused. 

The tractor has proved of great advantage in certain portions of newly taken up 
country, particularly for scrub rolling. In opening up new country it saves the cost 
of stables and water provision—a big item. The use of the tractor is looked on askance 
by many farmers, but it is really only another step in the mechanisation of farming. 
Sinister fears were expressed by farmers where super, drills, harvesters, dry pickling 
and other new and improved methods came into being; in fact, the introduction of 
mechanical power into any industry at first aroused suspicion right from the time of 
the introduction of machinery into the Lancashire mills. Mcchrwuical power has been 
the means of reducing the costs of production in every industry, and with the advent 
of Diesel engines, which are reaching a high state of efficiency, it seems certain to do 
as much for the wheatgrower. 

After an exhaustive inquiry the Wheat Commission in a statement on the costa 
between horses and tractors gave them as equal This appears to make power farming 
more profitable when wool and labour are considered. 

A detailed comparison of costa of tractors and horses has not been made.in this paper. 
In nothing is the old Ba 3 ring, ‘ ^ One man meat is another man poison * * more clearly 
proved than in power farming. Conditions and costs of both horses and tractors differ 
ao much that comparison needs to be spread over a period of years. In any case, the 
final result is the true statement of costs. One man's expenses may be £50 less than 
another, yet the man with the bigger costs may produce more than that amount extra. 
Two adjoining farms each using horses may have a difference of 25 per cent, to 30 per 
cent, in their total products value for the year, so with tractors, the success or failure 
is largely a matter of the individual. After eight years of power farming, I am con¬ 
vinced that to me it has been a profitable investment, and that the golden rule for 
power farmers is care, (Secretary, J. McCarthy.) 
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OAXB or FABM MAOHOnBBT. 

At a meeting of the Barooita Branch held on 9th December, Mr. W. A. McDougall 
read a paper on the above subject. Xn building a shed for the protection of farm 
implements he preferred a double lean*to type with the opening towards the south. 
Sliding doors were satisfactory while new, but after a time they might give a good deal 
of trouble. Instead of fitting doors, the shed could be built several yards wider than 
the machinery that it was to contain. No njore inon would be used than would be needed 
for doors, and it meant less expense and trouble. Woodwork on farm machinery should 
be painted regularly. A good cheap paint could be made up by mixing red lead and 
boiled oil with a small quantity of turpentine and carriage varnish. A colour to match 
the red paint could be obtained by mixing yellow ochre, boiled oil, a small amount of 
white lead, turpentine, and carriage varnish The paint might appear dull, but it could 
be brightened and altered to different shades by adding colour concentrates, a small 
.tin of which could be bought for a few shillings. It was a good practice to soak all 
wooden wheels every year or so in hot boiled oil. Care sliould be taken not to heat the 
oil too much or it might be spoiled. The best method was to make a special pan of 
galvanized iron. The pan was placed beneath the jacked-up wheel and the heated oil 
poured into it. A few hot coals placed beneath the pan would keep the oil hot. The 
wheel was then slowly turned in the hot bath of oil. A brush shold be used to spread 
the oil on to the nave and spokes. If done regularly the oiling would add years to the 
life of the wheels and save much expense in repairs. • 

On sandy properties tUlage implement axles would last much longer if sand guards 
were fitted. Pieces of old binder canvas were suitable for the purpose. It was advisable 
to leave an opening in the bottom of the sand guard instead of wrapping the canvas 
right around the inside of the wheel hub. 

Worn Bearings. 

The most economical treatment for worn bearings was by the use of Magnolia metal 
or white-metal, which could be used by the average farmer. To repair a worn bearing 
with Magnolia metal several small holes should l>e bored through tlie casting on the 
side of the worn bearing, in order to hold the metal in its i)lace. The next operation 
was to take a piece of shaft of the sjime size as the original, paint it with stove polish, 
warm both shaft and bearing, and place the shaft inside the bearing. While this was 
being done some metal should be melted in a ladle. A piece of dough shdUld be made 
from flour and water and placed around the shaft at ctudi end of the bearing, also 
over the holes in the casting, leaving one open, through which( to pour tlie metol. It 
was sometimes advisable to tie a piece of cloith over the dough in order to prevent the 
hot metal from leaking through. After the metal was poun^d, the shaft should bo 
removed from the bearing as soon as the metal was set and before it cooled. Worn 
shafts could be repaired in the same manner, except that the holes should bo bored 
in the shaft instead of in the bearing, and the stove polisli painted on the bearing 
instead of on the shaft. Where Sundercut disc bearing were not too much worn they 
could be repaired by running metal into the top part of the back half of the bearing. 
Holes should be bored in the bearing in order to keep the metal in place. Whore 
bearings were too hard to bore, it was necessary to tin them before pouring the metal. 
Before tinning, the inside of the bearing had to be thoroughly cleaned and a thin layer 
of solder phuSd on the worn part with a soldering iron. When ready for pouring the 
metal, the bearing was heated from outsido with a blow lamp until the solder com¬ 
menced to melt, when the metal was poured in. (Secretary, E. W. Hulster.) 

WHAT THE FABMEB WLOULD PBODT70E FOB Hlft TABLE. 

Paper read by Mr. A. B. Brook cut a meeting of the Hartley Branch, held on 4th 
December:— 

In this distiliot, most farms are comparatively small, and therefore mixed fanning 
is carried on, thus enabling the farmer to produce on his own farm a large percentage 
of foodstuffs for his table. Most people like porridge for breakfast, and a very 
healthful and palatable porridge can be made out of wheat. Most farmers have a 
crusher or grinder for crushing cereals for stock food, and this machine is quite suitable 
for crushing wheat for home use. When the wheat is crushed a sieve is required with 
which to sift Ihe bran from the rest of the crushed wheat, and the porridge meal is 
then ready for cooking. 

The next course at breakfast is bacon and eggs. It is quite possible for the farmer 
to produce both of these articles for his table. It does not require many head of 
poultry of a good laying strain to produce enough em to supply the household all the 
year round. Daring laying season, eggs can be pickled for use daring the moulting 
season. Most formers keep a few pigs for fattening purposes and occasionally one of 
^ese could be slaughtered for home use. Winter is the best time for this, as the meat 
keeps better than in summer, but properly cured bacon will keep for a good length of 
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time. If one carcass is too much for one family, make arrangements with a neighbour 
to share the meat and the expenses. However, the best plan is to kill a fairly small 
pig—about 1201b8. dressed weight—and this is not too much for the average family on 
a farm, including the working hands. 

Other meats obtainable on the farm are beef, mutton, and poultry. Beef can only 
be killed in winter, y as there is too much of it to keep well in the hot weather, but 
mutton can be killed at practically any time, as there is not very much of it—between 
eolbs. and 801bs. generally. When slaughtering beef, the best meat is obtained from a 
steer about 18 months or 2 years old, which has been fattened and is well grown. 

A farmer can supply the home with vegetables and fruit from his land. Fence off a 
piece of land fairly close to the homeste^ so that the cook can obtain fresh fruit and 
vegetables whenever desired. It is not a large garden that is required for home use, 
but a large variety. Plant two or three almond trees of a good type and two or three 
apples of varieties which ripen at different times, providing cooking and drying varieties 
as well as eating; also other varieties of fruit trees and vines. The vegetable garden 
will prove more profitable than having the greengrocer call at the door, because 
vegetables do not take up very much of the fanner’s time, and the plot can be dressed 
with stable manure, which is aliways obtainable on a farm. With the aid of water in 
summer, vegetables can be grown ml the year round and thus ensure a supply of fresh 
vegetables for the farmer’s table. In winter the ground should be well manured and 
planted with a patch of about 3 or 4 dozen cauliflower and cabbage plants, and small 
beds each of turnips, beetroot, &c. Do not plant so as to have them all ripening and 
ready for use at once. By the time the spring emps are nearly finished, prepare the ground 
for planting tomatoes, cucumbers, and beans. Do not plant too many of these, as they 
r^uire plenty of water. Potatoes, melons, &c., can be grown in most parts of this 
district with fairly good results. If farmers produced as much as th^ possibly could 
for household consumption, they would be able to live more cheaply. (Secretary, 
W. J. Brook.) 



Annual Field Day of ibo Blackwood Agricultural Bureau at the Blackwood 
Experimental Orchard, 7th February, 1986. 

TBAOTOB F. HOBSES. 

At a meeting of the Nontawarra Branch, on 6th February, Mr. Arthur Bryant read 
the following paper:— 

The fact Siat the farmer grows his own hay and thereby produces his own fuel for 
power is by no means a positive proof that he is effecting a saving against buying 
fuel from overseas for his tractor. Farmers once sowed crops with their own hands 
and gathered the crops with the help of their wives and families and beat the grain out 
with a flail 

The material for the post and rail fence was cut by their own hand out of their own 
scrub. The home was built by his own hands from wattle and dab,” all of which 
‘materiHl came off the farm. 

Progress saw the imported drill and superphosphate supersede hand sowing; the 
Imported mower, binder, reaper, winnower, haiwester, &c., supersede the whole fanuly 
reaping with a sickle and beating the grain out with a flail. The imported wire and 
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iron fence replaced the post and rail fence. With these changes farmers experienced 

g rosperit;^ and living conditions that our forefathers could nem dream of. The 
undreds of thousands of tractors now on the farms of the world and the liquid fuel 
for same is only n continuation of progress. Competition of wheatgrowers throughout 
the world will force farmers to adopt traetorS) .because they cheapen the cost of produc¬ 
tion of wheat. 

Opponents to tractors often argue that growing hay for feed (which is only fuel 
for power) on the farm is to retain and preserve «a market. On careful investigation 
we dud that the motor cur has practically closed out the buying public, for they do not 
keep horses excepting in rare instances, and in the years of plenty the price of hay is 
far below the cost of production. 

High prices for hay are not due to the spirited bidding from the public, but are 
duci entirely to shortage of hay on your own farm and other farmers in the same 
plight bidding against you for the small surplus of hay your neighbour is holding 
on to. Your fortunate neighbour is extracting from you the highest price he thinks he 
can get. A team of horses entails more labour, anxiety, and expense than anything else 
on the farm. 

The simplest and most correct way to ascertain the cost of producing a ton of hay 
is to assume you will cut all your crop for hay. Before one can intelligently compare 
tractors versus horses, the price of producing hay on your farm must be established, 
as there is a cost attached to producing hay, and to try and ignore t^is cost is like 
trying to ignore the fact that the sun rises in the east and sets in the west. 

Below is the cost of farming a 600*acre farm in this district, and the average yield 
per acre is 11 tons of hay, which would be the average over a period of good years and 
lean years. The cost of hay grown as fuel for power is not ge vemed by the fluctuating 
price list, but is in accordance with the cost of fanning a number of acres. 


Cost of Farming 600 Acres. 

£ 8. d. 

Interest on 600 acres at £6 an acre—£3,000 at 5 per cent. 150 0 0 

32 horses each consuming 6 tons hay at £2 ton. 150 0 0 

15 tons of super. 78 15 0 

3751>ush. seed at 3s. 4d. 62 10 0 

Depreciation of farming plant. 20 0 0 

Interest at 21 per cent, on £1,000 plant. 25 0 0 

15 bales twine at £2 . 30 0 0 

Sundry expenses, repairs, plant, &c. 20 0 0 

Bates and taxes, telejihone, insurance, &c. 40 0 0 

Hired man at harvest time (including board and lodging). 25 0 0 

Living expenses based on arbitration awards as cost of living for aterage 

family. 166 8 0 

£767 18 0 

300 acres crop yielding 25ciwt8. to the acre = 375 tons ,at £2 per ton, £750. 

It will be seen on the above flguring, which is very conservative, that hay cannot be 


grown for less than £2 per ton as an average, and then it is necessary to sell it out of 
tiie stack. Also note that it is necessary to have feed paddreks to keep the hay for 
fodder down to 6 tons per horse. 

The amount for living allowance, £166 Ss., is largely offset by eggs, butter pigs, 
meat, sheep, &c., produced on a well-managed farm, but at the same time it does not 
lessen the cost of hay growing. It is a profit derived fiom sidelines. Note that no 
interest is allowed the owner for money invested in the land. Careful management will 
have to be exercised to keep expenditure within the above estimated figures. No holi- 
days, sickness, accidents, or schooling, motor cars, radios, &e., are prorided for in the 
above estimated expenditure. 

Above figures are ample proof that it costs over £2 per ton to grow hay and £120 
to feed 10 horses for 1 year for power. 

The following costs are based on figures supplied by several tractor owners, and 
for working the land for 12 months from Januarj' to 31st December as follows:— 


£ 8. d. 

Cultivating 300 acres at 7d. 8 15 0 

Combining' 300 acres at 7d. 8 15 0 

Harrowing 300 acres at 2d. 2 10 0 

Fallowing (ploughing) 300 acres at lid. 13 15 0 

Cultivating 300 acres at 7d. 8 15 0 

Cultivating 300 acres at 7d. 8 16 0 

Harrowing 300 acres at 2d. 2 10 0 

Harvesting 300 acres at 7d. 8 15 0 

ToUl. £62 10 0 
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Working 300 acies 8 times each year with a tractor as follows:—Ploughing at lid., 
cultivating three times at 7(1., harrowing twice at 2d., combining at 7d., harvesting 
at 7d.:— 


Kerosene for working 2,400 acres .. .. 

Depreciation. 

Maintenance. 

Interest on tractor, £215 at 7 per cent. 


UoTspower — 

12 horses to maintain a 10-horae team, each liorsj eating 

5 tons of hay per year valued at £2 .. .. 1. 

Depreciation based on fact that avenige life of horse 

working is 13 years. 

Maintenance, allowing for deaths, harness, shoeing, 

veterinary, fences, troughs, &c. 

Seed and super for early feed. 

Interest on 12 horses valued at £25 at 7 per cent. .. 
Interest on (50 tons of hay valued at £.3 at 7 per cent. 


Farming with horsepower 
Farming with tractor .. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

62 

10 

0 

37 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

14 15 

0 

£124 15 

0 

£ 

». 

rt. 

120 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

21 

10 

0 

15 

If) 

0 

£221 

15 

0 

£ 

8. 

d. 

221 

15 

0 

124 

15 

0 


Balance in favour of tractor 


£97 0 0 


Other savings made through tractor farming arc:—(a) 120 sheep at lOs. each per 
year, £60; (&) extra time and labour for secondary industries. Tn other words a tractor 
will provide the power to work the farm for 8a. 4d. per acre, whereas horses cost 
14s./yd, per acre, the tractor showing a saving of 77 per cent, over horses. 

All the above figuring is based on good years and when times are normal. At the 
present time hay is bringing an extraordinary high price, not because an improved 
market has been found, on the contrary, hay is high in value because unfortimat(» 
f(‘llow fanners through drought conditions cannot grow enough fodder to feed farjii 
stock. Unless you can grow hay on your farm for 17s. 6d. per ton tractor fuel is 
considerably cheaper. Opponents to tractors)cannot grow hay cheaper than £2 per ton, 
and it is quite plain that they do not know what it is costing them to feed horses. 

Science and advanced (uigiiieejring have produced for the farmer a piece of mechanism 
that will compete with horses and reduce his farming costs ' It is a continuation of 
tlie progress from the scythe and sickle. 

Discussion. 

Mr. W. Starkey did not favour the tractor on account of having to import all fuel 
from U.S.A. Tractors were dangerous in summer time on account of fire. Mr. A. 
Herbert said that the costs of horses quoted were not exact enough. Advised the 
rearing of foals, but agreed that tractor may be pleasanter to work. Mr. (I. Henderson 
said that trjic.tora owned by settlers in Western Australia were di.sc!irded when the 
country was at all settled. Mr. W. Hamdorf said that tractor and horses were not a 
good combination, as there was too great an outlay of capital for the period of work 
every year. Mr. L. Belling thought horses were the better proposition of the two, as a 
tractor owner would have to be a good mechanic. Mr. V. Hamdorf said that the 
depreciation, and the repair bill allowed for a tractor was not nearly large enough as 
gained by his experience of tractor farming. Hay could be grown for 15s. a ton. Mr. 
IS. V. Herbert said that accidents could happen to both units of power, but he favoured 
suction gas or crude oil in preference to kerosene tractors. (Mervin P. Hamdorf, 
Honorary Secretary.) 


HAY MAKINa. 

The following paper was read by Mr. A. F. Boennfeldt at a meeting of the Greenock 
Branch on 16th December:— 

As hay is the main fodder for all farm animals it is essential that all wheats sown 
for hay (^ould be of good feeding quality. Hay grown on hard red soils is far moT« 
nourishing than that sown on black or Biscay soils, on which it grows rank and bulky. 
This, however, is generally out for hay, as the return per acre is more than if left 
standing for stripping. 

When cutting hay the grain of wheat in the head should be fairly well developed. 
If left standing too long, the straw of the hay becomes too white, and the mice do 
more damage in the stack. 
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Stooking should be done ae soon as possible after hay cutting, as the hay keeps its 
colour, weight, and shape better than if left lying about for some days. If a little 
care is taken with stooldng there should be very few stooks and twisted sheaves blown 
around the paddock. A good method of stooking is to stand four sheaves m a row, 
two on each side, then one layer right around with knots outwards, with the finishing 
i^eaf on the western side. 

The most important part of hav making is the stacking, as this is to preserve the 
hay from the year’s rain. A thick layer of straw for the foundation of the stack 
should be used in order to keep the damp from the ground o|ut of the hay. The hay 
stack should not be built too wide. A wide stack often has a shallow roof, which 
has a tendency to let water enter the hay. Kieeping the centre of the stack about 
2ft. 6in. higher than the outside sheaves of the layer is the most important part of 
stacking, in order to keep unsightly props and posts from the ends of haystacks. 

Thatching the stock should be done immediately after the stack is finished, using 
good long straw carefully straightened, and put on in a thick layer. Wires across the 
stack should be 2ft. 6in. apart and anchored down with heavy weights or stones. It 
is always a good plan to have a little extra hay over at the end of the year, as it 
reflects bad management on the part of the farmer if he has to buy hay. 



Mr. N. FotheringluMii, ICsoager of th9 Orchard, addressing the visitors on the 
**Furrow Irrigation Ezpe^snts** at the Berrl Experimental Orchard on the 
occasion of the Annual Field Day of the Bern Agrienltiiral Bureau. 


TOP DBESSINO OF PABTXTBEa 

Tho above was the subject of a discussion at a meeting of the Tantanoola Branch 
held on Ist February. Members agreed that a heavy application of super was advisable 
in the beginning. Mr. Altschwager strongly recommended sowing pastures with suitable 
grasses, which he claimed was much more profitable than relying upon the native 
grasses. He believed that rye grass and strawberry clover made the best pasture, and 
stressed the necessity of a heavy initial dressing of superphosphate. Mr. L. Anness 
strongly favoured a liberal application of super during the first year of operations. 
That landholders in Victoria were much more successful with pastures than those in 
South Australia was, in his opinion, attributable to the more liberal use of super in 
Victoria. He recommended using a bag of super per acre in the beginning. Mr. Anness 
strongly advised pasture harrowing on pastures where dairy cows were grazing. The 
breaking up and more equal distribution of manure over the surface was in itself a 
form of top-dressing. Cows should be kept olf the land for a few days after harrowing. 
(Secretary, L. J. 0. Osborne.) 


BRP.AK1K0 I7P BOtrOH XJkKD. 

in the course of a paper read at a meeting of the AUandale East Branch on 7th 
February, Mr. F. W. l!%ompso& dealt with his experiences in. breaking up rough ground. 
He stated that in its original state their land was as rough as any in the district. After 
grubUng thick wattles and bushes they commenced to plough the land, which was very 
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gtony aad gravelly, using a single^furrow plough and two horses. A stump-jump plough 
was used next year and proved much easier for the luan although harder on the horses. 
It was found that using four horses in a two-furrow stump-jump plough was most 
satisfactory, giving sufficient power to plough fairly deeply, thus removing as many 
stones as possible during the hrst year. Two men followed the plough with pick and 
hammer to remove what stone the plough had missed. The first crop was generally 
poor but the second crop was much better. Although the cost of the first breaking-*u{> 
was high, they were wcdl repaid during later years by good cuts of meadow hay. The 
best time to plough was when the land wtis wet, because it was much easier to remove 
the stone from wet land. It was usually a |)roblem to dispose of the ploughed-uip 
stone, there being no sale for fiint in the district. They had built the stone into walls 
for fencing. Although it took a great deal of work, when such a fence was built it 
was everlasting, besides being a good shelter for stock, an excellent firebreak, and 
looking better than heaps of loose stones scattered over the property. The small stones 
which came to the surface in later ploughings were used for making roads and cattle 
tracks through boggy places and around yards, sheds, &c. Although the breaking-up 
of rough country entailed much hard labour and expense, it was the best means of 
improving the stock carrying capacity. During the discussion Mr. Thomson stated 
that the most suitable method of levelling the land was by several cross-harrowings. 
This method was better than by rolling, &c. Replying to a member who asked how 
top-dressing had improved the unploughed land compared with that which was ploughed, 
Mr. Thompson said that although the uncultivated land had been improved, the 
cultivated land grew a better class of pasture and made better growth. (Secretary, 
R. T. Tnslett.) 



Moimt QompMs Agrloultmia BurcMi Pay on Ur. U. Jacobs' property, 

6 th Febraary, 1936. 


HARVEST BEPOBTS. 

At a meeting of the Wasleys Branch on February 6th, Mr. C. Carmichael reported 
that the season was marked by scanty rains. Although the monthly falls were fairly 
evenly distributed, only during one month was more than 2in. received. The harvest 
o^ned unusually early, and by mid-October hay cutting was general. Thirty acres 
of Sword wheat cut for hay were estimated to yield 2 tons, a further 50 acres were 
reaped, yielding SObiish., but the grain was very light. A second paddock of 222 acres 
was sown with 60 acres of oats, 10 acres Ghurka, 30 acres Golden Return, 100 acres 
Ford, and the balance Nabawa. The oats yielded 2 tons per acre. The Ghurka did not 
do w^, and the Golden Return was shrivelled on the red patches; the remainder of 
the crop grew well, and returned 8 bags. All the wheat was sown at the rate of 751bs. 
of seed and 901bs. super per acre. A crop of malt barley was badly affected by strong 
winds after reaping was commenced, and returned 6i bags per acre. Thirty acres of 
Gkpe barl^ 3^Idea SObnsh. per acre, and was unstained. Mr. A. Helps reported that 
of tho 3 varieties sown, namely, R^ee, Sword, and Ghurka, Ranee yielded 23busK 
per acre. Sword and Ghurka each lObush. A return of 4buBh. more was obtained from 
fallow land left out to grass over that from land following a cereal crop. Sword sown 
with a mixtue of 50-50 super and carbonate of lime (Icwt.) sown on heavy land yielded 
Shush, more than that sown with Icwt. of superphosphate. Malting barley yielded 
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^Ibush. No difference was obtained where super and ammonia were applied. Mr. 
B. W. Day stated that Sword had proved superior through out the district, being out¬ 
standing in the Central Crop Competition. It was subject to smut, and therefore should 
always be pickled. Several crops of Sword entered in the Competition had received 
setbacks due to smut. Dundee was a good variety foi the district, but the recent 
baking tests had proved that it was not such a good flour wheat as was reported early 
in the season. Felix had yielded well on account of the absence of rust during the 
season. Mr. T, W. Day reported that a frost late in the season had greatly reduced 
the yield, his crop averaging 24bush. Sword A yielded 30bush. and did not shake in 
the boisterous winds as did ordinary Sword. 

JJt^ley BraTkch .—^At a meeting held on February 4th Mr. G. Mayfield reported that 
experiments with varying quantities of seed showed that 651bs. seed and 951bs. super 
yielded about 25bush., a seeding of 801bs. seed and 951bs. of super giving a yield of 
approximately Slbush. Mr. L. Ijongbottom reported good results from Dundee wheat, 
which yielded 10 bags per acre, stood up well, and did not shake. It reaped well, and 
gave grain of good weight. Banee 4 h, however, yielded 2bu8h. or 3bush. better. Turvey 
did not yield well. Mr. A. G. Telfer reported no appreciable difference In yiehl between 
Hanee, Ranee 4 h, Ghurka, and Dan. When fed off, sheep showed a preference for 
Ghurka, and fed it closer. Stubble crops, peas, oats, and barley were disappointing, 
largely owing to dry spring conditions. A patch of Early (Dwalganup) Subterranean 
clover had made good growth. ^ 

Alma Braneh '.—Eight raoinbors attended a meeting on 4th February. Mr. W. H. 
Brown, reported that Sword returned 32 bags, Waratah 30 bags, and Marathon 25bu8h. 
Nabnwa was disappointing, yielding iSbush. Hay averaged SOewts., and barley 8 bags. 
Mr. B. McKenzie leported a return of 3nbu.sh. from Sword; Nabawa yielded 7 bags, 
with a coarse straw and tight heads; Wandilla, 7 bags; and Oroston, sown early, 
21bu8h. Smut was the only disease. A test plot sown at the rate of 3cwt. per acre 
of super and ammonia yielded 1 bag per acre more than a plot which received OOlbs. of 
super only. Mr. M. McKenzie stated that Sword had returned 9 bags in one field and 
10 to 11 bags in another; Waratah, a good crop, yielded 9 bags; Nabawa broke off 
badly, yielding 7 bags; Marathon also broke off, yielding 6 to 7 bags. Smut was the 
only disease. Mr. H. B. Freebaim had received the beat return from Banee 4ii, which 
gave 11 bags. Ford returned .lObuah., and Sword, which had been fed off, BObush. 
The'Sword which was not fed off yielded 8 to 9 bags; Waratah, 6 to 7 bags; Caird, a 
wheat which had given good results, yielded 9 to 10 bags. Mr. A. E. Day reported 
Dundee, 31 bags; Waratah, 30 bags; Banee, 8^ bags; Nabawa, 8 bags; and Sword, 
9 bags. Dunn’s and White peas were raked and stacked, and were being fed to sheep 
wdth good results. Mr. A. B. Smyth reported that Dundee and Ranee returned 14 bags, 
weighed well, and gave a good sample. Ford (13 bags) and Sword (13^ bags) wore 
disappointing; Nabawa went down, yielding 10 bags, and Marathon, which broke off, 
gave 39bu8h. The disease ‘ * failure to fill'' affected Dundee and Banee, as well as smut 
and flag smut on limestone soil. Mr. E. H. Dreschcr reported Sword, 8 bags, and 
Nabawa, which broke off, 7 bags. Members reported damn gel to barley by heavy winds 
w^hich adversely affected the yield. 

Boards Plains .—^At a meeting held on 6th February 28 members and visitors were 
present. Harvest results were discussed, the average return for the district being 
SObush. 

Jamestown .—Mating held 17th February. The average yields per acre of wheats were 
reported as:—Oarrabin, 24bu8h,; Dundee, 29bu8h.; Sultan, 27bu8h.; Nabftwa, 27bush.; 
Banee 4 h., 31bush.; Gallipoli, 27bush.; Bepoy, 30bush.; Ourrawa, 25buah.; Sword, 
2«5bu8h.; Blaiiee, 28bu8h.; and Ghurka, 23bush. Oats—Early Burt, 38bush. Mr. A. J, 
Symonds reported that 3 plots of oats sown as Departmental Experiments resulted as 
follows:—Icwt. super per acre, ISbush.; 2cwts super and Icwt. ammonia at rate of 
2cwts. per acre, ISbuaii.; Icwt. super and Icwt. ammonia at rate of 2cwts. per acre, 
25buBh. Members had noticed that the straw of f?arrawa, Sepoy, and tough Gallipoli 
was eagerly sought out by stock, while that of Banee and Nabawa was practically 
ignored. The increased, feeding value of the straw helped to compensate for decreased 
yields in the first-named varieties. 

Gladstone .—^A meeting was held on 32th February, each member present giving a 
report of his harvest result. Mr. Fisher reported having experimented with Bogan, a 
New South Wales wheat. Mr. Prior advocated the use of a cultl-packer, which had 
prevented his wheat from thinning out. Mr. E. If. Orchard (District Agricultural 
Instructor) commented upon the crops of the district. 

Redhill. —Six members were present at a meeting held on 31th February to discuss 
harvest results. Mr. Bentley reported his poorest crop since 3934, due to lack of rain 
and dry, windv periods. His rainfall was about 12in. for the year, although only 5 
miles north of Bedhill the rainfall was nearly 17in. Waratah gave the best return, 
yielding about 7bu8h. Minister, S.H.J., Sword, and Dundee averag^ Sbush. Barley and 
u^ts were a failure. Mr. F. A, Wheaton had sown one paddock with l^cwt. of super, 
which returned nearly 2 bags per acre more than did a paddock sown vnih. lOOlbs. of 
auper. Mr. G. A. Button reported that portion of a paddock which had been sown with 
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oats previously sliowed a better yield than the other portion. Nabawa yielded best,, 
but Rjinee gave the heaviest grain. 

Appil^-Yfirronmc ,—At a meeting liold on 7th February members reported that returns 
were approximately average for the district. Crops were affected by lack of rain, and 
frosts did some damage. Mr. E. L. Orchard addressed the meeting, and discussed the 
harvest results. Mr. Syraonds, a visitor from Yankalilla, gave a brief outline of the 
country in the Tankalilla district. 

Wilminffton, —At a meeting on 12th February members reported yields varying 
according to the rainfall. Grasshoppers had done considerable damage in parts. Some 
good crops were obtained near the hills. Mr. E. Tl. Hampel reported yields from 18 
to SObusn., Sword yielding HObush., Dundee 27bush., and Gallipoli and Baneo 24buBh. 
Practically all crops wore sown in dry conditions, with super at the rate of OOlbs. per 
acre. Mr. J. J. Modystach received returns up to 25bus]i., and Mr. P. G. Schulz up to 
24bush. Dundee gave promising results under diy conditions. Mr. E. E. Orchard spoke 
on the subject of wheat varieties. 

Mwrraytown .—^Members reported on harvest results at a meeting hold on let 
February. Mr. F. C. Borgiis ri*i)ortcd that wheat sown at tI)o rate of 6(ilbs. with 751bs. 
of super had returned:—feniee, 20 to 27biish.; Dundee, 9 hags. Ghurka was sown early, 
and suffered from lack of rain in early October. Oats had returned 10 hags. Mr. N. 
Scholz sowed 601bs. wheat and 561b8.< super. Teagle yielded 10 bags of a good sample, 
Ranee 9 to 30 twigs, Sword 7 bags, Free Gallipoli 9 bags, Ghurka 9^ bags. Mr. F. J. 
Tregenza stated that the distribution of the rainfall had been good for the growing 
of wheat on fallow, his fallow' cro^is returning 10 bags, and 6 bags from stubble land. 
Guyra oats gave n good yield. Mr. W. Ryan reported that Sword had shaken badly, 
hut yielded 10 bags. Mr. E. B. Pitman sowed GOlbs. to Ofilbs. of wheat with 901bs. of 
super. Dundee gave 30J bags of pinched grain Jt was a good wheat to thresh, and 
held in tiie head well. Marshall’s No. 3 r(‘turned 8 bags, Ghurka 8i, Ranee 9 and 11 
bags. All grain except Dundee was of excellent pauiple. Ranee had shaken out ajiproxi- 
mately Ibush. jjcr acre. 

Laura Bay .—-Meeting held lltli February. Mr. W. Edson reported Ranee with a 
yield of Ifibush. per acre and CJanbcrra affected by rust. Mr. J. W. Blumson reported 
considerable damage by wind and rust. Waratah rc'turned Tbush. Bed lUst was preva¬ 
lent throughout the district, and the dry mid-winter conditions were responsible for 
many disappointing yields. A paper, ^‘8rrub Clearing” was read by Mr. M. Eowo. 

Coonalpyn .—The subject of th<» meeting on fith February was reports by members- 
on their harvest results. Results from wheat weie generally on the poor side, although 
barley and oats gave a bettor return. One or two crops from a limit(*d area returned 
approximately 5 bags per acre, but the majority were not over 5husTi. Mr. Venning 
reported that from a self-sown crop of 20 acres of oats grazed until October he had 
reaped 100 bags. Mr. J. Haydon had sown wheat and barley for 2 years, and during 
that period the barley returns had been treble that from the wheat. 

OTHER REPORTS RECEIVED. 

Branch. Date of Attendance. Subject. ! Secretary. 

Meeting. j 

South-Eastern Distrtot. 

AUandale East.. 7/2/36 10 ** Breaking up of Rough B. T. Laslett 

Ground W. 

Thompson 

Tantanoola .... 1/2/36 8 Discussion—“ Top Dress- j L. J. C. Osborne 

I ing ” i 

Upper North District. 

Murraytown ... 1/2/36 8 | Harvest Reports . E. B. Pitman 

Ajmila-Yarrowie 7/2/36 12 Harvest Reports . K. H. Wurst 

Wilmington .... 12/2/36 16 Harvest Reports . Chas. Cole 

Yandiah. 14/2^36 11 Harvest Reports . I E. C. Keller 

Mid North District. 

Narridy . 1/2/36 21 Harvest Reports . I J. Klingner 

Beetal^ Valley 3/2/36 13 Discussion. B. W. Giddings 

Hedhill. 11/2/36 6 Harvest Reports . L. Harris 

Gladstone . 12/2/36 9 Harvest Reports . Max Hoare 

Booborowie_ 22/2/36 — Address—C. A. S. Hawker, A. T. Fairchild, jun. 

M.H.R. 

Jamestown .... 17/2/36_7_ Harvest Reports . R. B. Phillips _ 
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Othibb Rvpobts Rbceivxd— coniinued . 


Branch. 

Date of Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 


Meeting. 

-!- 




Lower North District. 

Lyndoch . 10/11/35 0 Discussioii. 

Lyndooh . 7/1/36 0 Discussion. 

Roseworthy .... 27/1/36 10 “ Rugging Sheep **—^F. E. 

• Waddy 

Koonunga. 5/2/36 10 Address—^Vacuum Oil Ck>. 

Light’s Pass ... 3/2/36 21 “ Dried Fruits A. 

* Nitschke ; “ Drying 

Prunes ”—^L.Koop 

Nantawarra .... 6/2/36 — “ Tractor v. Horses ”—^A. 

Bryant 

Dudley. 4/2/36 18 Harvest Reports . 

Qreenock . 16/12/36 20 Papers (3) . 

Greenock. 20/1 /36 14 Question Box . 

Rosedale . 10/2/36 15 Annual Meeting . 

Alma . 4/2/36 8 Harvest Reports . 

Black Springs .. 3/2/36 200 Address^W. J. Spafford 

Truro. 17/2/36 14 Annual Meeting. 

Butherlands .... 17/2/36 53 Address—W. J. Spafford 

Lyndooh . 4/2/36 10 “ Vegetable Growing 

J. B. Ruediger 

Wasleys. 6/2/36 19 Harvest Reports . 

Hanson . 4/2/36 80 Address—J. Spafford 

Yobke Pbnihsula District. 

Kilkerran. 3/2/36 8 Discussion. 

Bute. 13/2/36 10 Discussion. 

Boor’s Plains .. 6/2/36 24 Harvest Reports . 

Weavers. 3/2/36 10 Discussion—Branding 

Stock 

Weavers. 13/2/36 200 Lantern Lecture—C. A. S. 

Hawker, M.H.R. 
Western District. 

Relly . 1/2/36 25 “ Bulk Handling Wheat ” 

A. W. Christian, M.P. 

Balumbah. 4/2/36 11 Address—H. D. Adams 

Maltee . 6/2/36 9 “ Branding Livestock ”— 

H. Box 

Pinbong. 16/12/36 13 Papers from Wndinna 

Conference 

Pygery. 4/2/36 6 Discussion. 

Yadnarie. 6/2/36 — Dance. 

Laura Bay. 11/2/36 14 Harvest Reports. ''Scrub 

Clearing ”—^M. Lowe 

Green Patch ... 6/2/36 16 Discussion. 

Lipson . 15/2/36 9 Discussion. 


Eastern District. 

Ghapman Bore.. 11/11/36 13 Paper—C. Menadue. 

Devlin’s Pound . 20/1/36 60 Address—W. J. Spafford 

Coonalpyn. 5/2/36 18 Harvest Reports . 

Ramoo. 7/10/35 8 Discussion. 


Hartley . 

5/2/36 

Lobethal (Tweed- 

16/1/36 

vale) 


Gherry Gordons 

1/2/36 

McLaren Flat... 

6/2/36 

Bhoal Bay. 

11/2/36 

Blaokheath .... 

i 13/2/36 

Honarto South . 

15/2/36 

Hope Fcnest.... 

3/2/36 


South and Hills District. 


16 

25 


26 

11 

6 


Visit from Belvidere 
Members 

Address—W. J. Spafford 

Visit to F. Redden’s, 
Cudlee Creek 

Question Box . 

Discussion.. 

Question Night.. 

Mistakes Made in Aus¬ 
tralia W. GilM 
** Establishing a Dairy 
Fann’*-S.Coad 


J. S. Hammat 
J. S. Hammat 
S. L. Bowden 

H. Mibus 
C. A. VerraU 


M. P. Hamdorf 

D. I. Teller 

A. H. Schubert 

A. H. Schubert 
W. Georg 

E. H. Diesoher 

K. H. Dunn 

L. S. Davis 

B. Doecke 

J. S. Hammat 

C. R. Currie 

M. de N. Lucas 


A. Sawade 

R. W. Langman 

S. G. Chynoweth 
H. W. Cornish 

H. W. Cornish 


F. R. lllman 

J. E. Swann 
E. Schwarz 

D. O. Scholz 

A. Day 

E. A. Spriggs 
P. S. Morrison 

C. J. Whillas 
M. Barraud 


J. P. Krollig 
H. A. LofHer 
C. C. George 
J. J. Odgers 


W. J. Brook 

B. Schapel 

A. R. Stone 

P. T. Wait 
E. B.Bea 
E. H. Paech 

C. F, Altmann 


11 


H. J. Hunter 
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WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 

FIBST AID IN THE HOME. 

[An address given by Dr. 8. C. Downing at the February meeting of the 
Gladstone Branch.'] 

In this subject of first aid it is my intention to deal with a few of the more 
common accidents and mishaps occurring in everyday life, and to suggest suitable 
methods and simple means of treatment, and in the case of more serious emer¬ 
gencies to outline briefly the best procedure to adopt until such time as more 
advanced treatment is possible. 

In every case the methods or means suggested will be those requiring no special 
technique, and should be at all times available in the average home. 

Simple Wounds and Abrasions. 

Regarding these little need be said as the primary factor to be observed is clean¬ 
liness. They should be thoroughly washed, preferably using boiled water, and if 
very dirty there is no objection to the use of soap, a superfatted soap such as^ 
Castille or Palmolive being the best. The soap should always be washed off. 
Remove any foreign particles such as glass, metal, or gravel. Hydrogen peroxide 
is a good cleansing agent, and when thoroughly clean touch lightly with weak 
iodine, and apply a clean dressing. 

Do not be alarmed at a little bleeding, as this lias a cleansing effect. If profuse 
it can often be controlled by the application of firm pressure over the site of the 
injury. If, however, the bleeding cannot be controlled' by this means and beenmes 
alarming, a tourniquet may have to be applied until such lime as the bleeding 
point can be secured. An ordinary twisted handkerchief will make a satisfactory 
tourniquet, and is applied tightly above the bleeding point. It can easily be 
remembered that in the case of wounds of the hand or forearm it must be applied 
above the elbow, and in wounds of the foot or lower leg it must be applied 
above the knee. It should not be left in position longer than half an hour before 
being relea.sed, and if necessary re-applied. 

IziBect Bites and Stings. 

These are of extremely common occurrence, but it is fortunate that in this part 
of the world, apart from the local reaction, they rarely cause serious complications. 
The first step is to remove the sting if present, and this can usually be done by 
gentle wiping. For bee stings it is usually sufficient to apply a compress of 
equal parts of ammonia and water. For wasp stings, equal parts of vinegar and 
water. Spider and scorpion bites may be treated with a strong solution of washing 
soda, and in all cases, if very painful, hot fomentations of carbonate of soda, a 
tablespoon to the pint, usually gives relief. The old-fashioned blue-bag, or the 
juice of an onion is not to be despised, and is often efficacious. 

Foreign Babstanoes in Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat. 

(а) Eye .— In all cases, particularly in children, avoid rubbing the eye. If 
the foreign body is embedded in the substance of the eye, make no attempt 
to remove it. Instil a few drops of olive or castor oil, and bandage the eye. If, 
however, it is loose and can be easily seen it may be wiped off with a fine brush, 
the twisted comer of a clean handkerchief, or a wisp of nioist cotton wool. 

If situated under the upper lid it may sometimes be wiped out by pulling for¬ 
ward the upper lid and pushing the lower lid up underneath it, and repeating this 
procedure several times. 

(б) Ear .—If the foreign body is an insect it may sometimes be washed out by 
filling the ear with warm oil, but on no account should the ear be probed or 
any force used, as it is very easy to damage the sensitive structure of the ear-drum. 

(c) Nose .—^If vigorous blowing with the free nostril blocked is unsuccessful^ 
encourage sneezing by inhaling some irritant substan<!e such as pepper or mustard* 
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(d) Throat ,—^The source of trouble most common is a morsel of meat, a piece of 
bone, or even false teeth. Vigorous thumping between the shoulderblades some¬ 
times has the desired effect. If not, pass iwo fingers back over the tongue and 
endeavour to pull up the obstruction. 

Simple Sprains. 

In a sprained joint it is important that one should always remember the 
possibility of an underlying fracture, and if any doubt exists further advice should 
be sought. If seen at the time of injury apply cold compresses and bandage 
hrmly over a layer of cotton wool. 

If the swelling becomes excessive and the pain acute, alternate hot and cold 
fomentations, followed by linn bandaging as before, should give relief. Passive 
movement and massage should be adopted aftt^r 48 hours. If the ligaments are 
badly sprained or tom some special form of strapping will probably be required. 

Fractures. 

In the case of fractures, unless one possesses some advanced knowledge of 
First Aid work T advise gentle handling and as little handling of tlie affected part 
4is possible, as it is exceedingly easy in some casas to convert what might be a 
aimple fracture into one of a far more complicated nature. 

About all that can be done in the home is to immobilise the part in the most 
comfortable position. It is well to remember that an anaesthetic may have to be 
given, and to refrain from giving food. 

Bums and Scalds. 

These injuries are relatively common, and it must be emphasised that*in burning 
or scalding accidents, where the area involved is extensive, no matter how super¬ 
ficial, the condition should be regarded as a serious one. All burning patients 
suffer from shock, and the first essential is that they be kept warm, and thel 
burnt part not exposed to the air more than possible. Stimulants should be given 
—strong coffee being quite suitable and usually readily obtainable. Clothing must 
be removed very carefully, if necessary cut away. Where the clothing is adherent 
it should be carefully soaked off with a warm solution of carb. soda. The old, 
time-honoured custom of applying some oily or greasy substance such as olive 
or carron oil dies very hard, but it is not to be recommended, as it tends to inter¬ 
fere with the more modem methods of after treatment, and also favours the forma¬ 
tion of septic conditions. Simple and small burns usually respond quite well to 
'Carb. soda compresses, followed later by sf»me simple dusting powder. More 
extensive end severe bums may also be treated with carb. soda compresses until 
further treatment is available. 

Fainting, Fits, Convulsions. 

With the treatment of a simple fainting fit not due to injury most people are 
probably conversant. The clothing should bo loosened, the head placed in a'‘low 
position, and as much fresh air obtained as possible. If able to swallow, stimulants 
such as hot strong coffee or brandy may be given. 

Fit ,—These may be of various natures. All that can be done in the home is to 
see that the patients do not injure themselves. Remove all breakable articles, 
and prevent the tongue being bitten by separating the teeth with some^ blunt 
instrument. 

The hysterical fit is of a different nature, and the difficulty in these eases is in 
arriving at the correct diagnosis. Hysteria is more commonly found in young 
girls. The patient rarely becomes fully unconscious, and never under any circum¬ 
stances hurts or injures herself. The commonest manifestations are uncontrollable 
screaming, and often alternate fits of laughter and crying, combined with some 
^prm of convulsive movement. The treatment in these cases should be entirely 
^sympathetic. Sometimes complete isolation will suffice, but often more extreme 
^®Hires have to be resorted to, such as a douche of cold water to the face or 

Hopei® 
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Convulsiom. —^These coimuonly occur in infants, and the only home measure 
available is the hot bath. Mustard may be added in the proportion of 2 tablespoons 
to 5galls. of water, and the temperature of the water should not be above 105® F. 

Poisoning. 

A subject of this magnitude can be only very lightly dealt with in a paper of 
this nature. As there are between 130 and 150 classified poisons it is quite 
impossible to deal with the specific treatment for any individual one, and it is 
proposed, therefore, merely to outline a few general measures of treatment which 
can be readily applied at home. In corrosive poisoning an emetic is never given, 
whereas in all other poisons this should be the first line of treatment adopted. 
The corrosive poisons are divided into AHds and Alkalies, and if these have been 
swallowed there is almost always visual evidence of burning of the lips and 
mouth. The commoner acids are spirits of salts, carbolic, phenol, lysol, and most 
household disinfectants. For these the best antidotes are chalk, whiting, lime 
water, carbonate of soda, or even plaster from a wall mixed with water in the 
proportion of 1 tablespoon to the pint. The commoner alkalies are caustic soda, 
caustic potash, and ammonia. For these the most readily procurable antidotes are 
vinegar or lemon juice in equal parts of water. In all corrosive poisons olive 
■oil may be given. In these eases never give an emetic, 

lion-corrosive Poisons. —These cover a very wide range, but are not so frequently 
met with in general practice, the commonest probably being the various forms of 
vermin poison, which usually contain some form of arsenic or strychnine. There 
art‘ many forms of drug poisoning, but these are not commonly met wnth. Tn all of 
these cases give an emetic immediately. The commonest emetics are mustard or salt, 
] tablespoon to a tumblerful of luk(‘^varm water and repeated if necessary. If this 
does not have the desire<l effect pass the fingers over the back of the tongue and 
endeavour to produce vomiting by tickling the back of the throat. After vomiting 
has been produced, any of the following may be given in all cases of poisoning:— 
Milk (milk and raw eggs beaten together), milk or cream and flour in a thin 
paste, olive oil, cod liver oil, and strong tea. 

All poison cases suffer from severe shock, and it is of paramount importance 
that they be kept waim. At a Lnter stage stimulants may be given, on(^ of the best 
being strong black coffee. In cases of poisoning never give alcoholic stimulants. 
One common article found in most houses may cause poisoning, that is iodine. 
The treatment for this is simple and easily remembered, simply give ordinary 
starch mixed to a very thin paste with water. 

It is consoling to note that the common species of venomous snakes are few 
in number. These in order of danger to man are:—(1) The Death Adder, (2) 
the Tiger Snake, (3) the (Copperhead, (4) the common Brown Snake, and (5) the 
Ked-bollied Black Snake. 

The mortality following the bites of these species are:—Fifty per cent, for the 
Death Adder, 46 per cent, for the Tiger Snake, and less than 10 per cent, for the 
Brown Snake. It is doubtful if the bite of the Black Snake is over fatal for an 
adult. Bites from the Copperhead are rare, although this is a very common 
species, particularly in swampy country. 

First-aid treatment is somewhat limited, and varies with the site of the bite. 
K the bitten part be a limb, a ligature should be applied immediately above the 
injury. This may be left in position for half an hour, and then loosened until 
the part becomes pink with the entry of blood, and then re-applied. This proce¬ 
dure can be repeated every quarter of an hour up to 2 hours. If the victim 
possesses sufficient physical courage he may excise a small area surrounding the 
fang punctures, and rub in crystals of permanganate of potash. In the ease of 
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a bite on the finger more heroic measures have occasionally been adopted. Much 
research is being carried out in the endeavour to obtain a satisfactory anti-serum 
for injection purposes. This has been successfully obtained in the case of the 
Tiger Snake, an antivenene now being available, but this is not of practical use 
against the venoms of other varieties. 


NEW BBANOHE8. 

During the past month Branches have been formed at Echunga and Yandiah, 
the res]>eetive Secretaries being Mrs. F. Dennis, Echunga, and Miss V. Keller, Booleroo 
CSentre. 


EXHIBITIONS OF WOMEN’S HANDIOBAFTB. 

The General Secretary has been advised that Exhibitions of "Women’s Handicrafts, 
will be held by the following Branches:—^McLaren Plat, 2l8t March; Morchard, 25th 
March; Balhannah, 28th March; Karte, 15th April; Barilla, 16th April; Narridy, 7th 
May; Belalie, 9th June. 


WTRBABAEA. 

The December meeting of the above Branch was held on the 17th, and took the form 
of a Social Afternoon, being attended by 15 members and 4 visitors. 

Economical Breakfast Dishes. 

Beading a paper on this subject at the 16th January meeting of the Wirrabara 
Branch Mrs. G. Kranz said:—Breakfast dishes should be nourishing, sustaining, and 
quickly prepared. Porridge is one of the cheapest and best breakfast foods. It may 
be made from oatmeal or wheatmeal. Oatmeal is better for winter use as it contains 
more fat than wheatmeal. Eggs can bo regarded as the second item for the breakfast 
menu. Being so quickly'prepared and usually liked by most people, one can prepare 
an economical breakfast dish quite simply and yet vary it in so many ways, which is 
a problem solved. Poaching is one of the lightest forms of cooking eggs. Hard>boiled 
eggs are indigestible. The fresher the eggs the longer they take to cook. Eggs cannot 
be too fresh. From 3 to 3^ minutes will set the white. Then there is the usual winter 
morning’s breakfast—^fried eggs and bacon. Others again like curried eggs, but they 
take a little longer. 

Cwrried Fjggs .—1 dsp. flour. 6 hard-boiled eggs, Joz. dripping, 1 small ajpplc, ipt, 
stock or water, 1 small onion, 1 small tomato or tomato sauce, Itsp. lemon juice, Idsp. 
curry powder, Itsp. curry paste, Itsp. coconut. Method.—Peel apple and onion, and 
cut into small dice. Mix ou^ powder, flour, and coconut together. Melt butter in 
small saucepan and make quite hot, then fry 2 minutes longer. Add flour, &c., stir 
out lumps, and add the stock or water. Stir over fire until it boils and thickens. Cook 
gently j hour. Then rub through a sieve, return to the saucepan, add lemon juice, 
and re-heat. Boil the eggs hard, shell them, and cut up roughly. Add to the contents 
of the saucepan and let them get quite hot. Pour on to a hot dish with a border of 
rice around. Garnish with slices of lemon and the yolk and white of an egg rubbed 
through a sieve separately. Other forms of cooking eggs are scrambled eggs, steamed 
eggs, buttered eggs, but, of course, breakfast dishes cannot consist of eggs alone. A 
very tasty and simply prepared dish is Potato Cakes and Bacon:—Sozs. potatoes, 3ozs. 
flour, 2 tablespoons milk, 2 tablespoons clarifled fat, ^Ib. bacon. Boil potatoes and 
mash. Season with pepper and salt, add flour, and rub in 2ozs. good clarifled fat. 
Moisten with a little milk, turn out on slightly floured board, roll out about iin. in 
thickness, stamp out in rounds. Melt the fat, and when quite hot put in the cakes 
and fry until a light brown. Lift out on kitchen paper, and serve on a hot dish, garnish 
with a roll of gnlled bacon. 

Breakfast Wonders .small or mince any cold moat. Make a paste with cold 
potatoes, 1 egg, salt, and S.B. flour to bind. Boll out and cut with scone cutter. 
Place meat between two rounds of paste and press edges together. Fry golden brown. 
Although all these dishes may bo very tempting, I prefer the most econ<^cal dish of 
all—a slice of crisp, brown toast with good butter on it, and a cup of good tea. Break¬ 
fast is the flrst supply of theibodily needs for the day’s work. It should be simple, as 
little time can be given to its preparation, but nevertimless nourishing and suited to the 
needs of those who partake. Apart from the dishes mentioned fruit should be included, 
especially in summer. 
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Cold Lunches for Hot Days. 

[Fapers read by Miss P. Emn and Mrs, H, Kvrie at the January meeting of the 
Auburn Branch,] 

Jt is rather difficult for the housewife to prepare meals that suit the appetites of all, 
and much more so in summer than in winter. To> prosent a hot mid-day meal when the 
temperature is at its highest often puts folk off the meal. A well-prepared cold lunch 
in summer can be made very tempting, such as dishes made from cold meat or iish. 
Whore an ice chest is available cold lunches are much easier to prepare, but counittry 
folk who are without a cellar or cool safe have more difficulty in kecpii^ food cool. 
However Idle resourceful woman has more ways than one of doing things. For instance, 
a good way to cool stewed fruit or a custard is to place the dSsh in a bowl of water 
with a wet cloth over it. Very often a fireplace in one of the coolest rooms of the 
house is the best place for this ^rformance. Butter and fresh vegetables can be 
treated likewise. Cucumbers and oeetroot can be freshened up in water. Lettuces 
may have a wet cloth placed over them or, if desired, put in water to keep them crisp, 
.lellies can also be stood in water with a wet cloth over them. 

TlECflPES. 

Mayonnaise Dressing. —1 cup of cream or milk, 1 small cup of sugar, IJ cups of 
white vinegar, 3 eggs, 2 teaspoons mustard, 1 teaspoon salt. Beat eggs, vinegar, sugar, 
and cream together, and put 2 tablespoons of butter into ii. saucepan. When melted 
add other ingredients. Stir until thick as honey, but do not let it boil. This dressing 
keeps for 3 months. 

Tomatoes and Teas. —^Take 6 nice-sized tomatoes, cut off the tops, then take a tea¬ 
spoon and take out the centre of tomatoes without breaking the outside. Then fill 
with some cold cooked peas and serve with mayonnaise dressing. 

Beetroot Mould, —Two bunches of beetroot, 1 small lettuce, 2 dessertspoons gelatine, 
2 cups hot water, pepper, salt, and vinegjir. Cook beetroot until tender. Peel, cut 
into slices, and line a fiuted 'mould with the sliced beetroot. Then fill centre with small 
dice-shaped pieces of beetroot. Dissolve gelatine in hot water. Pour over beetroot, 
and allow to set. Garnish with shredded lettuce and sliced tomatb. Serve with 
mayonnaise or vinegar. 

Spanish Cream. —^oz. gelatine, 3 eggs, 2 cups milk, 2 tablespoons sugar. Put the 
milk and gelatine in a saucepan, and put on fire until it dissolves. Beat the yolks of 
eggs and sugar together. Add to the milk and gelatine, and stir until it just boils. 
Cool and add the stiffly-beaten whites of eggs. Flavour with vanilla. Pour into a 
wet mould and set aside to cool. 

Mrs. Kirk's paper read as follows:—Some of the most necessary things for the 
housewife to have in the cupboard for summer are the following articles:—Tins of 
cfimp pie, fish, and other meats to be kept, because fresh meat is not always available 
in the vei-y hot weather on farms Therefore meals can be prepared without the least 
anxiety with these kept on hand. Gelatine can also be kept, and a variety of dainty 
and appetising dishes can be prepared from tinned fish and other cold meats. It is 
filso of great value in helping to make a variety in the sweets. The following articles 
to help prepare sweets 'should be kept on hand, such as jellies, preserved fruits, junket 
tablets, and various custard powders and essences. Fresh fruit and vegetables for 
salads can be procured at regular intervals, for there is nothing more nourishing and 
tempting when it is very hot than plenty of salads both vegetable and fruit and'all 
kinds of stewed fruits which have become quite cold. ’ Sometimes folk prefer vegetables 
left whole and cut them up themselves, such as tomato, cucumber, and onion. 

Home-made Camp Tie, —IXb .steak, 1 cup breadcrumbs, i nutmeg, \ cup water, pepper 
and salt. Mince steak well, mix all together, put in mould, steam for 2 hours, and put 
in a cold place until perfectly cold. 

Meat Loaf 4 —From stock, soup, or gravy, with small piece of meat. Take 2 cups of 
any liquid available, and 'bring to the boil, adding 2 dessertspoons of gelatine. Stir 
until dissolved, then remove from the fire and allow to cool. When the mixture begins 
to set, add 2 cups of 'any minced odd meats after mixing all together. Place in mould 
to set. When serving cut in slices and garnish with parsley. 

Sheep Tongue Shapes. —2 dessertspoons of gelatine, 3 sheep tongues, 2 cups of hot 
water or stock. Boil tongues until tender, skin, and slice finely. Arrange nicely in 
round cake tin. Fill tin with slices, then dissolve gelatine in clear hot stock or water, 
add pepper and salt, pour over tonnes, and allow to set. Turn out and garnish with 
lettuce, tomato, and parsley. 
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JMmon Mayonnaise ,—1 small tin salmon^ 1 lettuce, 3 tomatoes, 1 onion. Mayon¬ 
naise :—2 hard-boiled eggs, i cup of milk or cream, 2 dessertspoons of sugar, 1 table¬ 
spoon of vinegar. Open tin of salmon on a soup plate, break it up with a fork finely, 
and then divide in 3 parts, placing one part in a 'salad bowl, then a layer of onion, 
then a layer of tomatoes, and then a layer of lettuce, and then continue the other two 
parts likewise until the bowl is filled. Make the mayonnaise dressing and pour over ^t, 
and cut 1 egg in rounds and place on top. Stand for a few minutes, and it is ready 
for use. 

Salmon in Jelly .—2 dessertspoons gelatine, 1 small tin salmon, 2 cups hot water, 
juice of 1 lemon, 1 hard-boiled egg, pepper and salt. Take tin of salmon and open in 
basin, break it up with a fork finely, then dissolve the gelatine in hot water, adding 
juice of lemon, also pepper and salt. Mix all thoroughly together.' Wet a round mould, 
and place slices of hard-boiled egg at the bottom, then pour the mixture i|u very gently, 
and allow to set. Garnish with shredded lettuce, sHcoo of tomatoes and lemons. Serve 
with vinegar. 


OTHER REPORTS RECEIVED. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretaiy. 

ft 



Women’s Branches. 


Wirrahara. 

17/12/.*16 

19 

Social Afternoon . 

Mrs. A. Curtis 

Wirrabara. 

lfi/l/36 

21 

** Breakfast Dishes **— 

Mrs. G. Kranz 

Mrs. A. Curtis 

Auburn . 

31/1/36 

17 

“ Cold Lunches ”—^Misa 
Hean and Mrs. H. Kirk 

Miss L. J. Dennison 

Wilkawatt. 

21/1/36 

20 

“ Copha ” Cakes—Mrs. G. 
Oram 

Mrs. H. Pritchard 

Clare. 

1/2/36 

37 

Formal Business. 

Mrs. A. Pollock 

Boor's Plains .. 

6/2/36 

19 

“ Sickness in the Home ” 
—^Mrs. T. Rodda 

Miss L. Stanway 

Eohunga . 

5/2/36 

19 

Inaugural Meeting. 

Mrs. F. Dennis 

Narridy . 

1/2/36 

20 

Question Box . 

Miss B. J. Reynolds 

Hope Forest. ... 

6/2/36 

— 

Address—^Mrs. N. Brook- 
man 

Miss M. E. DoCaux 

MeJjaron Flat... 

6/2/36 

12 

Discussion. 

Mrs. B. PowoU 

Yurgo. 

27/1/36 

10 

Social Afternoon . 

Mrs. R. E. Sanders 

Yan^ah. 

14/2/36 1 

19 

Inaugural Meeting. 

Miss V. Keller 

O’Loughlin .... 

6/2/36 j 

11 

Arrangements for Exhibi¬ 
tion at Conference 

Mrs. E. Lutz 

Nelshaby. 

6/2/36 

16 

“ A Week’s Menu ”— 
Misses D. Jose and D. 
Noble 

Miss A. M. Lawrie 

Wasleys. 

1 6/2/36 

26 

“ Music ’—Miss F. L. 
Barnet 

Miss G. Harding 

Warramboo .... 

7/2/36 

1 

Congress Report—Mrs. 
Steer 

Discussion re Exhibition . 

Miss J. P. Patterson 

Karte. 

' 6/2/36 

27 

Mrs. F. N. Atze 

Penola . 

6/2/.36 

81 

Cake and Marmalade 
Competitions 

Mrs. F. J. Kidman 

Gladstone . 

11/2/36 

30 

“ First Aid ”—^Dr. Down- 

Mrs. L. J. Sargent 

Rendelsham ... 

5/2/36 

5 

ing 

“ Cold Sweets for Dessert ” 
—^Mrs. Foster 

Mrs. W. BigneU 

Balhannah. 

19/2/36 

26 

Travel Talk—Mrs. H. N. 
Wicks 

Mrs. D. Camp 

Coonawarra .... 

12/2/36 

30 

Discussion. 

Miss 0. A. Lear 

Monarto South . 

16/2/36 

33 

Social. 

Mrs. F. W. Uebdt 

Wilmington .... 

13/2/36 

43 

Social and Antique After¬ 
noon 

Mrs. P. Cole 

Myponga. 

13/2/36 

7 

** PiokleB and Jams *'— 

Mrs. Magor 

Mrs. M. Bounds 

Kybybolite .... 

4/2/36 

20 

Disoossion. 

Mrs. W. D. Kekwick 

IfaltM . 

6/2/36 

8 

Sponge Cake FOlings ” 

—^Miss L. Schwartz 

Mrs. J. A. Ferguson 

Wirrahara. 

20/2/36 

26 

Fruit Preservii^ Demon¬ 
stration—J. B. Harris 

Mrs. A. Curtis 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

BQSOELLANEOUS. 

Agricultural Bureau OonferenoeB, 1036. 

Dairying; at Strathalbyxi; Thursday^ Olst May (Mr. Beg. SissonS; Strathalbyxi; 
Secretary). 

Biver Murray, at Block £, Thursday, 18th June (Mr. J. C, K. Brigham, Box 65, 
Benmark, Secretary). 

Each Conference m\\ commence at 10.30 a.m. Members of Branches are invited to 
submit papers and questions for the agenda of the Conference in their respective 
districts. 

Dried Fruit Beetle. 

Specimens of insect infested currants were forwarded by the Bamco Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau to Mr. A. G. Strickland, M. Agric. Sc. (Chief Horticultural 
Instructor), who says the larvae present in the currants have been identified by Dr. J. 
Davidson of the Waite Institute as those of the so-called dried fruit beetles. These 
insects and their larvae occur on flowers and fruit in orchards (sucb as fermenting figs, 
split stone peaches, &c.), and on fruit in drying trays or on racks. 

These larvae are not those of the more troublesome dried fruit moths, and infestation 
of the fruit with such is not usually serious, as in the ease of the moth larvae. 

As the insects in question (dried fruit beetles) will breed in fermenting fruit in 
the open—whether on the ground or on the vine—^it seems likely that the infestation 
has arisen even before fruit was taken to the drying ground. This season has been 
remarkable for the heavy rains which occurred in J'anuary, and which caused splitting, 
mould, and fermentation in currants on the vines. Under these circumstances, it is 
probable that the orginal infestation occurred much earlier in the season; it is good 
policy to cull out mouldy, split, or fermenting bunches before proceeding with drying. 
At this stage it is difficult to suggest any well defined measiu'es of control; it is desir¬ 
able, however, to speed up the drying as much as possible. Once fruit is in the case 
and treated with fumigant, such as Erinol, the infestation should not extend. 

A general clean up of all rubbish on drying greens, in sheds, sweat boxes, Ac., is 
essential, so that there will be" no chance material in which the pest can breed. 

Smut In Oats. 

Mr. B. G. Scott (Supervisor of Experimental Work) has advised the Secretary 
of the Laura Bay Branch of the Agricultural Bureau that if oats badly affected with 
ball or loose smut should be used for seed, the smut spores attached to badly infested 
oat grains may be deeply lodged in the crevices or under the husk, and theix-^fore are 
not readily attacked by the pickle used. 

Consequently no treatment is likely to be effective in entirely destroying the disease, 
although the trouble will be leasened because of the destruction of the spores adhering 
to the seed coat. It is therefore not advisable to utilise badly smutted oats for seed, 
but if this is absolutely necessary, pickling with formalin is more effective than the 
other fungicides. 

The Champion Wheat Crop. 

At a special function at Yeelanna on 27th March, Mr. W. H. Watkins received from 
the hands of the 'Becretary of the Boyal Agricultural Society (Mr. H. J. Finnis) the 
Championshjp Challenge Shield donated by the Society for the best wheat crop grown 
in the State-wide competitions conducted by the Department of Agriculture. 
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These competitions began in 1927, and competitors in the Flinders District on Eyre’s 
Peninsula have succeeded in securing placed” positions in six out of the nine Annual 
Competitions, and the six crops were all grown at Yeelanna. Messrs. Smith Bros, came 
third in 1927; Messrs. Aikenhead & Treloar, third in 1929 and second in 1931; Mr. 
R. R. Wilson, second in 1932; Mr. W. H. Watkins, third in 1934 and first in 1935. 
The residents of the Yeelanna district have reason to be proud pf the distinction won 
by Mr. Watkins after such persistent efforts by their competitors to gain the major 
prize. Tlie Shield will remain at Yeelanna until it is won by a competitor of some 
other district. 

Hoary Creos. 

A specimen of this troublesome weed has been sent from Paskeville for identification. 
Mr. Spafford has advised that if there is only one patch on the farm e\nry effort should 
be made to eradicate it, and he suggested that the services of the District Agricultural 
Instructor should be sought in order to discuss the problem on the spot. 

Publications Beceiyed. 

Tiie Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges the receipt of the 
following publications:— 

“Herbs,” Ministry of Agriculture, England, Bulletin No. 76. Price Is. net. 
“Australian Tea Trees and Their Economic Value,” Bulletin No. 14. Price fid. 
Published by Technological Museum, Sydney, New South Wales. 

“(hiltiration of the Australian Nut,” Bulletin No. 2. Price Is. Published by 
3\»chnologieal Museum, Sydney, New South Wales. 


AGRICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 

Spontaneous Combustion in Meadow Haystacks. 

IVfiat is the cause of spontaneous combustion in meadow haystaclcs ?—^Beply by Mr. 

T. Rowe, Director of Chemistry. 

Spontaneous combustion occurs when a substance becomes heated to a point above 
its ignition temperature, then by some means air is supplied. 

Spontaneous eJombustion in haystacks is due to the chemical combination of some 
<‘f tliL* constituents of the material with atmospheric oxygen, and unless due provision 
be made for the escape of the heat, its accumulation may raise the temperature to a 
dangerous degree. If the heat which is produced is prevented from being dissipated, 
the temperature will go on rising gradually. As the temperature rises the vigour 
of the combustion increases, and more and more heat is produced in a given time. 
Then the temperature rises more and more rapidly, until finally the combustible matter 
takes fire without the application of external heat, provided air or oxygen is in some 
way supplied. 

According to Dr. Von Schwartz in “Fire and Explosion Bisks” in grass, clover, 
hay, &c., the vegetable cell retains its vitality for some time after the hay has been 
cut; respiration continues and is accompanied by the generation of heat. To this 
heat must be added that produced by the vital activity of the never failing spores 
and germs of micro organisms; and finally seeds in germinating also develop heat. 

None of these sources furnish heat that is appreciable so long as the conditions 
allow the heat to be dissipated. So soon, however, as the hay is piled up in such a 
manner as to retain the moisture present (a prime essential for the inception of the 
subsequent processes), then the escape of heat is prevented, though it remains harmless 
while a suiBciency of moisture remains, or is afforded a means of escape, or finally so 
kmg as the mass is pressed tightly enough to prevent the penetration of air into the 
heated portions of the stack. 
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rield Crickets. 

In reply to a question from the Penola Branch on the best method of destroying 
eriekets, Br. J. Davidson, M.Sc., of the Waite Institute, states that the common black 
Md cricket (Grylhu servtUei Sanss.) sometimes occurs in large numbers during hot, 
dry weather. The eggs are laid on the ground under the cover of debris; the newly 
hatched insects gradually increase in size and moult at least five times before becoming 
adult. 

The insects are night feeders; the males make a loud, piercing, singing noise, which 
is produced by the rubbing action of the overlapping wings. The insects may be 
destructive to pastures, field and garden crops; vines and the buds of orchard bushes 
and trees may be also damaged. 

The control measures will depend upon the character of the area infested. The 
use of poison bait or spray as recommended for grasshoppers (see Journal of 
Agriculture, South Australia, 1934, vol. 38, p. 623) is the control measure usually 
employed. 

Note. —The greatest care must be observed in the use of poison bait, owing to the 
danger to children and domestic animals. 

The reference to the poison bait is as follows:— 

The poison bait method is widely used. A bait consists of an inert carrier, a poison, 
and an attractive substance. Bran is a useful and efficient carrier, but other convenient 
materials, such as chaff, chopped fodder, or sawdust may be used where bran is not 
available. The carrier should break readily into small pieces when the bait is 
distributed; it must not deter the insects from feeding on the bait. Bran has many 
advantages as a carrier, and its high efficiency offsets its cost. Experiments diould 
be made with suitable local materials. 

Arsenical poisons have given the most satisfactory and consistent results; Paris 
green and sodium arsenite are generally used. The soluble forms of arsenic compounds 
kill the insects quicker than the insoluble forms. The solubility of certain compounds 
in 100 parts of cold water are given below:— 


White arsenic (arsenious oxide), AsgO,.*1.2 parts 

Sodium arsenite, NajHAsOa. Very soluble 

Sodium arsenate, Na 8 As 04 l 2 H ,0 . 26.7 

Calcium arsenate. Insoluble 

Lead arsenate. Insoluble 


With soluble poisons the solution of the poison is poured over the bait carrier and 
thoroughly mixed; with insoluble poison the bait should be mixed dry with the carrier 
and then made into a mash with an appropriate amount of water. 

The attractive agent in the bait greatly increases its efficiency. The evidence 
regarding the value of the use of molasses is conflicting; where this material cannot 
be obtained it would appear to be justifiable to use the bait without it. In addition 
to being attractive to the insecth, molasses assists in keeping the bait moist for a 
longer period. Damp baits are more attractive than dry ones; salt is sometimes added 
to baits in order to assist in keeping them damp. 

Other substances have been used in baits as attractants, such as crushed fruits. 
Farther experiments are necessary on this aspect of baits. 

The following formula has proved to be an effective .bait in Australia:— 


Arsenite of soda. ilb. 

Molasses. 41b8. 

Bran. 241bs. 

Water. 2}galls. 


The arsenite of soda is dissolved in the water and the molasses added to the 
solution. The mixture is sprinkled over the bran, the whole being thoroughly mixed 
to form a crumbly mash. The amount of arsenious oxide present in the arsenite of 
soda is important; the formula refers to an arsenious o]^de content of 80 per cent. 

The bait is scattered over an area of about 30ft. wide in front of advancing swarms 
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of hoppers. The amount of bait required per acre will vary with the character of the 
area. About lOlbs. of bait (dry) should be sufficient, but in practice the amount used 
may be greater than this; if laid too thickly, there is undue wastage of bait. The risk 
of poisoning stock is negligible if the poison bait is spread thinly as directed. 
Operators handling poison bait must observe commonsense precautions. Baits should 
be spread early in the morning; the hoppers become more active later in the day as 
the temperature increases. On cold days baiting is not so effective, since the hoppers 
are sluggish. 


VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied by the veterinary officers of the Stock and Brands Department.] 

Worms in Sheep. 

non. Secretary, Agriioidl^dl Bweem, Nanning, asks several questions relating to 
vxyrm infestation in sheep. 

(1) In what form does the worm enter the bowels of a sheep f 

Reply—The only worm of sheep, the life history of which has been discovered is the 
Eaemonohus contortus (wire worms) found in the fourth compartment of the sheep’s 
stomach. 

In the case of the Eaemonohus oontortus^ it is the third larval form which has 
developed on the grass and in the soil which is swallowed and which, after being in 
the stomach for a month, becomes the fully matured worm. The female lays eggs 
which are passed out and which, if sufficiently developed, will produce the first larval 
stage of development of the worms in the soil. Two further stages (second and third 
larval stages) take place, but only after the third stage of development are the larvae 
capable of further development in the stomach of the host, i.e., if the immature worm 
is swallowed before it reaches the third stage of development, it is not capable of 
developing into a mature worm. 

(2) If **wormy’ sheep were drenched and put in a fresh paddock, would the 
droppings from those sheep be harmful to other sheep not affected with worms f 

Yes, because the eggs in the droppings if mature would develop further larvae. 

(3) How long would a paddock that has had ''wormy” sheep in have to be spelled 
(that is, sheep kept out of it) before it would be free of worms or clean to put fresh 
sheep in 

It is generally considered that at least 12 months must elapse before such pasture 
could be freed of infection with worms. This means that no cattle, sheep, or goats 
should be allowed on it during that time, but it is pointed out that it is doubtful if 
any sheep free of worms could be found, and under favourable conditions of tempera¬ 
ture and moisture such country would soon become re-infected. 

Grease in HoEses. 

E.V.E., **Frances/* has horse with oily flmd oosing from the shin just above the 
hoofs. 

Reply—The condition is known as "Grease” and is very difficult to cure. The 
following treatment is advised:— 

(1) Give the following drench after starving for 24 hours:—^Baw linseed oil, 1 pint 
(draught horse 1} pints) ; oil of turpentine, 2oz8. 

(2) Subsequently give one tablespoonful of Fowler’s solution of arsenic in a small 
damped feed night and morning for 14 daya. Stop for one wedi, and then repeat 
for another 14 days. 

(3) Apply the following dressingB locally and altematdy every four to five days:— 

(a) Whale oil or liiueed oil, 20 parts; powdered sulphur, 4 parts; oil of tar, 

1 part (get oil of tar from chemist). 

(b) Lead acetate, loz.; zinc sulphate, loz.; copper sulphate, loz.; water, 1 pint. 

(Before starting to apply this lotion, wash area with warm water and soap.) 
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Pigs Weak in Back. 

Sdoretary, Chapman Bore Agrioultwrai Bwreon^ Mwrray Bridge, reporte pigs weak in 
book, suddenly fall to the ground when waXMng, 

Beply—It is suggested that the supply of skim milk to the sow be increased, and, 
if possible, a proportion of it be fresh whole milk for 7-10 days. Further, if the 
young pigs are confined to a sty they should be allowed out. 

The addition of a boiled rabbit to the ration occasionally will h^p. 

The following mineral lick should be supplied:—^Agricultural lime, 2 parts (it is 
essential that it be thoroughly air slaked); common salty b part. Add 21bs. to every 
lOOlbs. of grain used. 


Questions submitted at the Upper South-Eastern Bureau Conference, Bordertown, 
16th April. 

Entero-toxaemia. 

Is vaeoination against entero-taxaemia worth while^ 

Beply—^The entero-toxaemia vaccine affords a definite protection to sheep against 
this disease, and the latest annual report of the Council for Bsientific and Industrial 
Eeseareh states that Field observations continue to indicate that vaccination is a 
snccessful means of prevention, and the number of sheep inoculated last season 
again showed an increase.** For any sheepowner whose flocks are subject to losses 
from this disease it is certainly worth his while to employ the vaccine, which is 
relatively low in price, and the saving of but two or three aninmlw will pay for the 
cost of the vaccination. 

Sheep Dips. 

Are there any regulations regarding the dimensions of sheep dipsf 

Beply—^No. The regulation relating to the dipping of sheep in this State prescribes 
that all sheep within the proclaimed dipping area ‘‘must, between the period of let 
September in every year and the end of the following January, be dipped by wholly 
immersing them for a period of not less than one minute in an arsenical dip containing 
not less than 0.1 per cent, of arsenious oxide.** > 

To regulate for any specified size of dipping bath to be used would not necessarily 
ensure that the above requirements were effectively carried out, and as this can li 
done in baths irrespective of their size (»o long as they are big enough to peztaiit of 
whoBy immersing the sheep), it is left to owners to use whatever size of bath they 
widi in order to facilitate the work of dipping. 

Itch in Horses. 

What is the cure for itdh in horsesf 

Beply—If a properly constructed horse dip is available, the n-niwalg can be stood 
for 15-20 minutes with their legs immersed in a 1 per cent, solution of any of the 
coal tar disinfectants (such as lysol, cresol, &c.). There are on the market a number 
of proprietary preparations of these, and if any of them are used, the strength of the 
dipping solution diould be that recommended by the manufacturers. It is important 
when preparing the dipping solution to make certain that the disinfectant preparation 
will make a uniform and permanent admixture with the water beng used, is 

beet done by first making a test with small quantities of the disinfecfhnt and the 
water. If the water is found to be too hard to main a perfect mixture, it will have 
to be softened by the addition of washing soda. This perfect admixture between 
disinfectant and water is necessary to prevent any scalding of the animals* legs 
taking place. 

While the animal is in the dip, a rag mop on the end of a stick should be used 
to work the solution thoroughly through the hair on the legs and on to the •Vj** The 
roots of the hair of the mane and tail can at the same time, if necessary, be treated 
by applications to the dipping solution. 
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The dipping ehonld be repeated three or four times throughout the year. 

Where dipping procese cannot be carried out, the animal’s legs from the hoof- 
tops up to the knees and hocks can be given a good scrubbing with disinfectant solution 
as above, and then, after drying them out with cflean rag, a little of any of the 
following dressings rubbed well into the roots of the hair:— 

(1) Baw linseed oil and kerosine, equal parts. 

(2) Baw linseed oil and turpentine, equal parts. 

(8) Baw linseed oil, 1 pint; lysol, loz. 

Two or three dressings with any of these at intervals of three or four days will 
usually suffice. 

If necessary the mane and tail regions can be similarly treated. 

It is advisable also, in addition to treating the animals, to clean up and disinfect 
the stables and harness. 


SUMMER TEMPERATURES ON ETBE’S PENINSULA. 

The Mangalo Branch asks:—“Are the aummers on Eyre’s Peninsula getting coulerl 
Old residents of the district state that there has been a steady decrease in burning 
weather during latter years.” 

TJiie question was submitted to Mr. E. Bromley (State Meteorologist), who says:— 
"Temperature records at Kyancutta, the only inland Climatological Station on Eyre’s 
Peninsula, are too recent for any comparisons to be made. I find, however, from 
an examination of the Adelaide records, which extend over a period of 78 years, that 
in both January and March the mean maximum temperature for the last 39 years 
(1897-19.'?5) shows a falling off in temperature of to nearly 2 degrees from the first 
period of 39 years (1858-1896). In the other summer months, November, December 
and February, however, the temperature means for the two periods are practically the 
same, Februaiy showing a slight increase in the second period (1897-1935). The 
records certainly do not show a steady decrease in temperature in more recent years, 
in tact, the individual hottest months for November, December, January, and March 
occurred in the latter period, the most recent being the unprecedented hot March of 
1934.” 


FIG TRZUSS ON EYRE’S PENINSULA, 

Specimens of fig fruits and leaves showing signs of withering were forwarded from 
the Petina Branch of the Agricultural Bureau to Mr. B. Fowler, of the Blackwood 
Experimental Orchard, for an explanation of the trouble. Mr. Fowler says:— 

"From inquiries, I find that the average rainfall at the nearest recording station 
to Petina is only approximately lOin. to llin., and I take it Petina would bo about 
the same. I should imagine, therefore, that the very low rainfall would most likely 
account for the difficulty with the figs. While the fig will grow in dry situations, 

it must have sufficient moisture to support and preserve the foliage, if it is to produce 

and ripen its fruit. The condition of the leaves and fruit submitted appears to indicate 
lad: of growth in the tree, no doubt due to lack of moisture. As with other fruits, 

the fig needs plenty of moisture, but not too much. If the soil does not retain the 

needed amount, naturally it must be supplied by irrigation wisely administered. 

"There are instances of barren fig trees which persist in dropping their untimely 
figs year after year. This may be due to variety, locality, or lack of pollination in the 
ease of the Smyrna type of fig. The remedy is grafting over barren trees with suitable 
scions, or in the ease of the Smyrna, introducing the fig wasp. I note, also that the 
fig tree in question is only 6 to 7 years old. Young trees sometimes persist in the 
habit of not maturing their fruits for smne years, but improve with age. I would sug* 
gest in this instance that the tree be liberdly watered and mulched during the next 
season, and it might also be advisable to try the effect of pollenization with fig wasps 
The wasps can be supplied from our Experiment Orchards.” 
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ACTIVITIES AT ROSEWORTHY COLLEGE. 1934-35. 


PART III. 

PBOaBBSB IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE BAKINO QUALITY 
OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN WHEAT. 


[By Aulan B. Callaghan, D.Phil., B.Sc. (Oxon.), B.Sc.Agr. (Syd.), Principal, 
and E. J. Bbbakwxll^ B.Sc.Agr. (Syd.), Plant Breeder.] 


THE FBOBIiEM. 

Three yearti ago, a programme for the improvement of the baking quality of 
South Australian wheat was quietly initiated at Boseworthy College. In the last 
12 months there has been a sustained attack on the quality of Australian wheat, 
and the matter has received the publicity its impbrtance warranted. Indeed, 
so much has been written and discussed lately, relative to the problem, that the 
subject has become hackneyed. 

V^y varied interests are closely associated with the wheat industry, and the 
problem has naturally been approached from different angles. So that in spite 
of the fact that much has already been said about the baking quality of our 
wheat, it has chiefly emanated from diverse interests; the many points of view 
have tended to cloud the issue, and farmers for the most part have found it 
difficult to become truly acquainted with the facts of the position. For this 
reason an endeavour is made herein to review the whole field, summate the causes 
and the effects, and indicate the investigations necessary as correctives. 

DEFINITION OF QUALITY. 

It is necessary at the outset to define quality. The baking quality of wheat 
has not concerned the grower for the simple, understandable, and excusable 
reason that it has not meant extra returns to him. It is equally understandable 
that the average man concerned with wheat should find it difficult to fathom this 
sudden onslaught on baking quality when hitherto, grain was judged on its appear¬ 
ance and weight. The miller, on the other hand, must study baking quality, fog 
he produces flour for bread making. In consequence, the baker insists on the 
miller supplying him with satisfactory flour for his purpose. In turn, the baker 
must follow the dictates of the consumer, so that actually the definition of quality 
rises as a direct issue from public demand. That demand in the case of bread 
is for a large well-shaped loaf, good in colour and texture, with crisp eatable 
crust; so that the baking quality of wheat is the capacity of the flour milled 
from it to produce loaves of good volume, shape, and texture. 

It is pardonable to ask why one variety of wheat should be capable of pro- 
during a better loaf of bread than another. Unfortunately the reason is not 
obvious, and the differences that do exist are not easily measured. In the process 
of milling the outer skin and embryo of the grains are removed and go to form 
the by-products—bran and pollard. The central starchy portion is responsible 
for flour, and the chief constituents of this portion of the grain are starch, gluten 
and sugar. Of these three, the gluten is by far the most important from the 
poii^ of view of quality. The gluten is the protein or nitrogenous element of 
the flour, and is present to the extent of usually about 10 per cent. Now quality 
or strengSi, as it is often called, is intimately bound up wilji both the quantity 
and quality of the gluten present in the flour. In other words, the capacity of a 
certain flour to produce good, well-shaped, nice-textured loaves of bread is very 
la^y dependent upon both the quantity and the quality of the gluten it con¬ 
tains. This is because the gluten is mainly responsible for the ability of the 
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dough, made from the flour, to rise as a result of the production of carboju 
di-oxide during fermentation, and the ability also of the dough to hold this carbon 
di-oxide as it is formed and so maintain a pufiEed-iip condition until it is properly 
baked. 

To make good bread a dough must have good gas-producing properties, but at 
the same time it must have high gas-retentive powers. The gluten is actually 
responsible for the physical properties of the dough which give it the necessary 
elasticity and distensibility, combined with the power of gas retention. 

Another important point is that the gluten of flour is responsible for its water¬ 
absorbing ability, and the water absorption of the flour in turn determines to a 
large extent the number of loaves that can be made from any given quantity. 

All these points concern the gluten and its quality, but one other consideration 
concerning the value of flour is its diatatic activity which governs the rate of 
gas production by the yeast. The initial gassing power is dependent chiefly upon 
the sugar present in the flour. The latter aspect need not concern us greatly, 
except that it should be realised that some Australian wheats ai^e considered too 
low in maltose. 

It can be said that the chief consideration in measuring the baking quality of 
our wheats is to assess the quantity and quality of the gluten present, and because 
of its very important physical properties, its quality is of especial signiflcanoe. 
This long definition of what determines quality in our wheat is necessary in order 
to understand the reasons for our present position, because, undoubtedly, the 
difiOiculty of measuring the relative qualities of samples has been the most serious 
handicap to the plant breeders of the past. 

HOW THE PROBLEM OBIOINATEB. 

When two varieties of wheat are crossed in an attempt to breed a new variety, 
the heritable characteristics of both are intimately and completely intermingled, 
so that the grain obtained from the cross produces a plant bearing the characters 
of both parents. The many grains from this plant will produce plants entirely 
different, because the characteristics of the two original parents will be segregated 
into various and different combinations. Two years after the cross is made selec¬ 
tion is possible from the plants so produced, but every plant is different, and 
must be kept separate and quite apart from others. Normally its potentialities 
for yield and its general agronomic characters can be judged to a reason^ibly 
accurate degree on appearances, but not so its quality. 

In the past, it was necessary to proceed for several generations before sufficient 
grain from any particular selection was available to test for quality for the 
reason that no satisfactory method other than a baking test was known, and for 
this a millable quantify of grain was required. In short, this disability precluded 
the possibility of selection on scientific lines and, accompanied by a growing 
tendency of neglect quality and select for yield alone, led to the production of 
high-yielding strains with indifferent quality. 

This latter development of the yield complex is quite understandable, and to 
make it clear, a retrospective glance over our wheat-breeding experience is helpful. 
When William Farrer commenced wheat breeding in Australia he paid special 
attention to quality, and in the earliest years of his work, selections were not 
encouraged or persevered with unless they possessed satisfactory quality. In 
fact, when the great pioneer variety. Federation, was selected and first grown in 
the breeding rows before it was named, it was considered to be rather too weak 
in flour strength, but its outstanding capacity to yield, combined with admirable 
agronomic characters, such as a strong straw and good grain-holding ability, 
outweighed the fact that it was hardly as good as Farrer required from a quality 
point of view. Federation, as is commonly known, revolutionised wheatgrowing 
in Australia, and made subsequent development possible and profitable. 
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Aotnajly, its production also revolutionised the outlook, for from then on it 
appears that quality was given far less attention, due to the fact that wheats sueh 
as Federation were being feverishly sought after on the basis of their yieding 
ability alone. Yield became the primary consideration, and systematic selection 
on the part of the plant breeder was devoted to yieiLd to the almost, if not entire, 
neglect of quality. 

In substantiation of this argument one need only scan the pedigrees of the 
leading wheats of Australia. On the most recent figures available it was estimated 
that the 20 leading wheats in their approximate order are Nabawa, Ford, Free 
(Gallipoli, Ranee, Waratah, Oluyas, Aussie, Currawa, Yandilla King, Gludub, 
Federation, Ghurka, Bena, Bencubbin, Sepoy, Rajah, Noongar, Canberra, Turv^, 
and Penny. 

All of these wheats, with the exception of Ford and Bena, are classed as weak, 
whilst several such as Free Gallipoli, Waratah, Gluyas, Currawa, Gluclub, Ghurka, 
and Noongar are very weak. Only in four of the 20 leading wheats, namely, 
Nabawa, Federation, Ford, and Bena, have parents with any pretensions to quality 
been us^, and a measure of success has been obtained only wi^h Ford and Bena. 
Inciden^aXby it might he mew^iomd that Ford was bred and released f rom Bose- 
worthy Agricultural College, The value of Ford has been recognised all over 
Australia and especially excellent reports have come from New South Wales, but 
seldom is due credit given to Roseworthy College for its creation; in fact its origin 
in most cases is left to inference which is not always fair. 

The wheats which are causing most trouble, and likely to cause more, are in 
most cases of similar origin, and in the outstanding cases the trouble is traoeable 
to a clubhead ancestor. Take Free Gallipoli, Currawa, Ghurka, and Gluclub. 
These few are certainy among the weakiest quality wheats grown to any extent in 
Australia, and in all cases the clubhead t3rpe has been used in their breeding. 
Se^ the motive behind the choice of the parents of such varieties as Free 
Gallipoli (Clubhead x Yandilla King) and Gluclub (Gluyas Early x Clubhead), 
and it is apparent that quality was given no consideration whatever. 

From these remarks it should not be inferred that the policy of breeding for 
yield alone is the one explanation for the present position, nor that the policy is 
inexcusable. In fact, it was bom in the early days by the success of high-yielding 
wheats like Federation, nurtured by the forgivable desire on the part of the 
farmer for increased monetary returns, and matured by the plant breeders who 
followed the dictates of demand. Moreover, it is possible that there is a linkage 
between the factors which contribute to high yield under our dry short-seasoned 
conditions and those which determine quality. If this is so, it will be necessary 
to handle large numbers of crossbred lines if an association of high quality with 
high yield is to be discovered. 

THE EFFECTS OF MODEBN DEVELOPMENT. 

Until recent years there was absolutely no incentive to seek better quality 
wheats. Australian wheat was eagerly bought on the world^s market, and in fact 
brought higher prices than the best Canadian. Our wheat has always been noted 
for .its excellent colour, bloom, and dryness, and for the flavour it imparts to 
bread made from it. These characteristics, combined with its only very moderate 
quality, made it especially valuable for blending with the strong Manitoba wheat 
which in England is rarely used without being blended with weaker wheat. For¬ 
tunately, the other characteristics of our wheat made up for the deficiencies in the 
Manitoba, and, consequently was preferred to other wheats for the purpose of 
blending. 

In recent years several factors have, however, altered the outlook, and one of 
the chief is that the universal use of bleaching by millers has reduced the signi¬ 
ficance of colour to a minimum, and thereby deprived Australian wheat of one 
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of its former most valuable attributes. Hand in hand with this, the enormous 
increased production of soft European wheat has aggravated the position, and the 
demand for soft white wheats of the Australian type has accordingly decreased 
considerably. 

Another factor is that mechanical mixing of dough has also been universally 
accepted and greater strength, or better quality, is necessary to stand up to the 
mixing so given. Flour from Australian wheats is often insufficiently strong to 
stand up to the modern methods of th^e bakehouse. The obvious reply is 
that Australian bakers make good bread from our wheats, but in answer again to 
this there are two items worth consideration. The first is that Australian wheat 
sold overseas is eventually used by bakers unaccustomed to baking from weak! 
flour wheats, and unfortunately the task of making them change their ways in 
order to use more Australian wheat is out of the question. In other words, they 
are the customers and they have the right of stipulating what they want. 

The second reason why our bakers succeed so well with Australian wheat is that 
they have first pick, and millers have developed keen selective methods, and 
undoubtedly buy for local requirements the best quality wheat that is grown here. 
This selection of all the best for home consumption naturally reduces quite con* 
siderably the quality of our f.a.q. wheat shipped overseas. 

The change in outlook for Australian wheat brought about by the above-men¬ 
tioned factors has been greatly exaggerated by the increased growth of wheats 
such as Free Gallipoli, Waratah, Gluclub, Ghurka, and other very weak wheats, 
the biggest proportion of which is exported, thereby tarnishing the name of Aus¬ 
tralian wheat. In fact, it appears that as a result of a complacent attitude, little 
by little the quality of our harvest has regressed. The regression has been most 
serious where the very weak varieties have dominated a State’s harvest, and the 
spectacle of Victorian wheat not only bringing a lower price but being almost 
unsaleable is, undoubtedly, due to varietal influence rather than to those of 
environment. 

IMPBOVINa THE QUALITY OP SOUTH AUSTRALIAN WHEAT. 

1. The Exclusion of Very Weak Wheats. 

Present indications are that our f.a.q. wheat must be improved in quality to 
the extent at least that the very weak flour wheats are excluded. The aim should 
be not to produce wheat of the strong flour class so much as to produce a sample 
of satisfactory strength to our customers. 

The thing that must be checked immediately, and avoided in the future, is the 
indiscriminate and extensive growth of very weak flour wheats. 

For nearly three years Roseworthy College has been face to face with the 
problem, and the work of improving the general quality standard of South Aus¬ 
tralian wheat has been one of major consideration. The College has openly con¬ 
demned and ceased to distribute the seed of certain varieties, and in this regard 
the splendid response by farmers has been very commendable. The requests for 
seed of very weak flour varieties has diminished in spectacular fashion just as the 
demand for better quality wheats has increased, and one cannot help admiring, 
with a sense of pride, the loyalty of the farmer to the cause. It is certain that all 
the best farmers of the State will respond to any efforts which are being made, 
and might bo made in the future, to curtail the grouch of varieties of inferior 
quality. 

2. Development of New Varieties. 

The devdopment of future varieties for cultivation in this State is chiefly the 
work of the Agricultural College at Roseworthy, and a brief outline of what is 
being done will indicate that the problem has not been neglected. 
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o. Tetting of Etciatef^ Varieties ,—varieties from other States and countries 
are regularly introduced to the QoUege and tested for 3 deld and quality. To date^ 
the two outstanding introductions are Dundee and Baringa, both of which show 
definite promise. The former possesses a baking quality of a higher order tl^ 
any other widely grown Australian variety, and it combines this feature with 
desirable agronomic characters. Eesults at the College last season indicate that 
it is at least equal in yield to other leading varieties. It is being tested by farmers 
in many parts of the State, and reports so far have been encouraging. 

Baringa undoubtedly possesses yielding ability, and was first in its class in the 
College Field Trials in 1934, and with the substantiation of these results in sub¬ 
sequent trials it will be recommended to farmers. Although the quality of this 
variety, in the true sense of the word, is only fair, it has certain characters, such 
as high stability of the dough and water absorbing capacity, which make it a valu¬ 
able component of a blend, and millers in New South Wales'are paying a slight 
premium for the wheat. 

Other varieties of known high baking quality have been tested for yield, but 
results show them to be too deficient in this respect to warrant their cultivation. 
There are still some few varieties from other States which have yet to be tested, 
and it is possible that work in the future may reveal certain varieties which might 
well replace, in some districts at least, the poor quality varieties now being grown. 
Improvement in the general baking quality of South Australian wheat to be 
effected along these lines, is, however, necessarily restricted. The value of variety 
surveys is of an indirect nature in that they are likely to reveal suitable material 
for crossbreeding. For example, recent introductions from America and South 
Africa, although of no direct commercial value, combine high quality with disease 
resistance, and are being extensively used in the breeding work. 

The cereal collection, which includes many hundreds of varieties, is under review, 
and all varieties possessing some desirable agronomic characters are being studied 
intensively or baking quality. Some of these varieties, particularly the older 
ones, which have never before been studied from this aspect, might possibly 
possess certain characters such as high gluten quality, stability, or high maltose 
content, which would make them valuable for cross-breeding purposes. 

b. Selection for Qtudity Within Existent Carieties .—^For the most part stability 
of varieties is an accepted thing, and in most cases where varieties have been in 
cultivation for several years following release from the plant breeder they breed 
true. There are exceptions to this rule, however, especially where the initial 
steps taken in the fixation of the variety have aimed at developing a type rather 
than a pure line, or where inordinate haste has dominated the breeder and tjie 
new strain is released before it is properly fixed. Examples are numerous, and in 
South Australia there are two of outstanding importance in Ford and Sword. 
These varieties exhibited appreciable variation in morphological characters which 
were readily detected by the naked eye. Accordingly it was bloth logical and 
sound to assume that similar variation existed in characters not so easily dis¬ 
cerned, an important example being baking quality. This led to the initiation 
of strain selection in 1933, and the work has met with considerable success. Laige 
numbers of single plants of these varieties were harvested and tested for quaMty 
by means of the Pelshenke Test, and it was found that there was a wide range 
in the quality of the individual plants, some of them giving a figure apprecilably 
higher than that of the commercial sample. The remnant seed from the highest 
quality plants was sown in 1934, and further quality tests were carried out with 
the resultant grain from the 1934 harvest. . 
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The quality figures for the individual lines so harvested, agreed closely with 
those of the parental single plants obtained from the previous year. The follow¬ 
ing figures substantiate this point:— 

Selected Strains of Ford, — P^elshewke Figures for 1933 and 1934. 

1933. 1934 


Line. Kange. Mean. Bange. Mean. 

Q. 88-105 97 63-70 67 

III. 90-128 108 77-78 77 

T1 . 65-82 74 53-61 57 

11 . 34-72 62 40-68 52 

FI. 77-88 80 57-70 65 

Yl. 90-112 100 73-84 77 


Over 40 lines of Ford are l^ing grown at the College this season; these will 
yield sufficient grain for baking tests as well as yield trials. Up to the present it 
has not been possible to assess the actual difEerence in baking quality between 
the worst and the best of these lines—^the Prishenke figures range from 50 to 85— 
but as a result of the work, at least a slight improvement in the baking quality of 
this variety is highly probable. Gluten washing tests with the lines have revealed 
a considerable range in the gluten quantity, and no significant correlation between 
the Pelshenke figures and th^ gluten content of the lines exists; this indicates that 
inherent gluten quality is variable as well as the capacity of the line in produc¬ 
ing quantity of gluten. Furthermore, it is possible that more detailed study 
of the various lines, which will be possible with up-to-date equipment, will 
detect significant differences in stability and diastatic activity. In this manner 
such tests may lead to the sorting out of strains which will result in improvement 
along these lines. 

Sword, another variety showing variation, is more prolific than Ford in most 
parts of the State, but it lacks the disease resistance and baking quality of the 
latter. A pleasing feature of the work to date with Sword is that there are definite 
indications that a superior srain has already been isolated. For two years in 
succession this strain has given a Pelshenke figure equal to that of Ford, and the 
gluten washing test has shown that it possesses considerably more gluten, and a 
gluten of higher quality than that of the commercial Sword. 

Of course, it may so happen that the superior quality strains produced by this 
method might be inferior in yield to the commercial varieties. Before a definite 
statement may be made in this respect another two years' trial will be necessary, 
but results obtained so far are hopeful. 

The improvement of the baking quality of existent varieties is restricted to those 
varieties which have not been properly fixed, and which have some pretentious to 
satisfactory characters from the quality point of view. Beyond Sword and Ford, 
there are no varieties of significance to South Australia worthy of consideration. 
The economic importance of these two varieties, however, is sufficiently great that 
even a slight improvement in their baking quality should reflect favourably on the 
quality of South Australian f.a.q. wheat. 

c. Breeding New Varieties ,—The breeding of new varieties of improved baking 
quality by cross-breeding is the method by which most progress will be accom¬ 
plished. 

A brief outline of the procedure adopted may help to elucidate the discussion 
which follows. The parents of each cross are first carefully selected. A combina¬ 
tion is sought which will, theoretically, produce a wheat as nearly perfect as 
possible. There are a number of high quality wheats at the disposal of the plant 
breeder, but unfortunately too few of these are even fair agronomic types, and if 
insufficient consideration is given to the agronomic characters of both parents, 
success is very problematical. Most of the crosses at the College in the past three 
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years have been made between such high quality wheats as Pusa 4, Dundee, 
Garrabin, Dindiloa, and others which possess some desirable characters, and the 
common low quality high yieding varieties, such as Sword, Ghurka, Gallipoli, 
Waratah, Nabawa, &c. 

No selections are made until the second year, when a varying number of plants, 
according to the general appearance of the cross, are selected. These each give rise 
to a line in the third year, and every line possessing desirable agronomic characters 
is tested for quality by the Pelshenke test. If a line falls below a fixed standard 
of quality it is rejected. Seection for quality, yield, disease resistance, and so 
forth is continued to about the sixth generation, by which time the lines are 
sofflciently well fixed, and testing for yield on a field scale commences. 

As already indicated, until quite recently the wheat breeder was seriously 
handicapped for the want of some measure of qualify of small samples, but in 
1930 a German worker published a paper outlining a whole meal fermentation test 
designed to guide the work of a plant breeder in sorting out wheat selections om 
a quality basis. This test, which is commonly known as the Pelshenke test, 
endeavours to measure both quantity and quality of gluten, combining the two in 
such a way as to express the comparative baking qualities of the wheat samples 
under review. 

This test has been fully and carefully exploited at the College, and although it 
is not infallible, it is definitely a very useful and indispensable guide for the plant 
breeder. It is more a measure of quality of gluten than quantity, but using it 
and a gluten washing aparatus, both items can be independently measured with 
some degree of accuracy. The whole meal fermentation test enables the plant 
breeder to exclude with certainty the very weak quality wheats. 

As a direct contrast to the older methods, the College has now adopted the pro¬ 
cedure of harvesting large numbers of plants from the second generation popula¬ 
tions, testing each plant for quality and rejecting all those which fall below the 
standards. This method is thus one of making sure of quality first and then looking 
for yield afterwards; theoretically, it is the method most likely to lead to success. 

Between January and April this year some 8,000 single plants and lines were 
tested for quality at the College by the Pelshenke test, and it is safe to assume 
that a large majority of the single plants which have given a satisfactory Pelshenke 
figure will produce lines of satisfactory baking quality. Within two or three years 
the plant breeding plots at the College, which are now amongst the largest in 
Australia, will contain some thousands of crossbred lines of from fair to very good 
quality, and it is to be hoped that at least a few of these lines will possess yielding 
potentialities which will make them worthy of cultivation on a commercial scale. 

The large majority of the populations of the two hundred odd crosses being 
grown at present are now in the second and third generation, and in this respect 
our work is as advanced as most in Australia, since it was not until 1932 that a 
determined move was made in any of the States towards the breeding of better 
quality wheats. Unfortunately, most of the crossbred material which was on hand 
before this time has been rejected on the score of poor baking quality, but some 
few lines, besides possessing desirable agronomic characters, have for two years 
in succession given satisfactoi^ Pelshenke figures. These are now in advanced 
generations, and the time is ripe for submitting them to a baking test Indeed, 
after the current harvest there will be ample material ready for this test, and in 
subsequent harvests there should be hundreds of lines which will require testing. 

The need for handling large numbers of lines cannot be over-stressed. Experience 
in the past has shown that the combination of quality and yield is rare; conse¬ 
quently, the greater the number of lines studM the greater is the chance of 
isolating this desirable combination. 
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The College is fortunate in that it has as much typical wheat-growing land as is 
required for the work at its disposal, as well as a good supply of student labour, 
without which the expenses of the work would be very greatly increased. Given the 
indoor facilities in the way of modem apparatus, it will be in an unique position 
amongst the wheat-breeding stations in Australa, and the chances of producing the 
desir^ wheats will be greatly enhanced. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the programme of wheat improvement 
at Roseworthy College has already embodied the important principles of not allow¬ 
ing the good name of South Australia’s wheat to be jeopardised in the future on the 
score of diminished quality. The objects are to check regression, to select and 
breed higher quality wheats, if possible, and in all cases to encourage and breed 
wheats which will be acceptable in quality, as in other characters, when treated 
as f.a.q. In this way no further retrogression should take place. 

PROVISION OF THE NECESSARY EQUIPMENT. 

While the Pelshenke test is both indispensable and satisfactory for early selective 
work, more critical tests are required when selected lines are in advanced genera¬ 
tions. The gluten washing test is a handy supplement to the Pelshenke test, and 



Photograph i}t the Glnten WMhing Apparatae proeeated to the OoUege by 
the XiUers Produce Ooy. of South Australia Ltd. 

the necessary equipment for the former was recently donated to the College by the 
Millers’ Produce Company of South Australia Limited. The Rotor Gluten Washing 
Apparatus, generously presented, has already been of very great assistance. At 
present work on the standardisation of the test for our own requirements is being 
carried out, and in the future as many selected wheat lines as possible will be 
studied by this method. 

The above actually defines the whole of the equipment at present in use at the 
College. It ha^ been ample for the preliminary work of the improvement pro¬ 
gramme, and has accordingly sufficed to date. As the work advances, however, 
adequate equipment is essential to mill new strains of wheat, and to bake in an 
experimental way in order to test the merits or demerits of selected strains. Within 
the next year more substantial and conclusive tests will be necessary, involving 
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baking tests. Sufficient grain of a number of new lines will be available after this 
harvest for such. This in itself is an admission that the baking of commercial 
loaves of bread from those new wheats gives the ultimate criterion of quality. 

The equipment necessary to enable this to be done is costly, and, on being 
approached, the Millers’ Produce Company of South Australia Limited, because 
of their interest and, it is felt, appreciation of the work bedng done at the 
College, have generously offered £100 towards this, and it is confidently antici¬ 
pated that the Government will provide the remainder of the money required. 
Fundamentally, the sole aim is to do work of a practical nature to carry the plant 
breeding programme through to its logical end. In no way is it inteiided to seek 
elaborate equipment for cereal chemistry research; the latter presents problems 
the solution of which is the function of purely research insrtitutions and organisa¬ 
tions. 

Negotiations are now in hand for the purchase of a small mill, proofing cabinet, 
and baking oven, together with supplementary apparatus, so that the College will 
be in a position to proceed independently with its work. 

Baking tests permit only a few samples being done daily, so that only those lines 
which have proven agronomic characters, and which have given satisfactory 
Pelshenke and gluten figures, will be milled for baking. It is certain that, with 
the installation of th^ apparatus referred to, the College will be able to safeguard 
its policy of liberating for cultivation only those wheats which will be acceptable 
to the baker, and refiect credit on South Australian wheat generally. 

To the Millers’ Produce Company of South Australia Limited the College is 
deeply grateful, and appreciates the interest and generosity shown. 

mOlDENTAj;. STUDIES. 

d. GeneHcal .—^Without losing sight of the economic aspect of the work, studies 
are being made on thq inheritance of baking quality. The comprehension of the 
mode of inheritance of any particular character is of great importance to the plant 
breeder, but so far very little has been done, anywhere in*the world, which will 
throw light on the mode of inheritance of baking quality. The method adopted at 
the College for the breeding of high quality wheats provides excdlent material 
for such a study; observations to date have given some very interesting informa¬ 
tion. 

Results indicate that the mode of inheritance is governed by the high quality 
parent used in the cross. In all crosses between Dundee and low quality wheats, 
only about 15 per cent, of the single plants from the second generation population 
gave a figure of 50 minutes or more while in crosses containing Pusa 4, 70 per cent, 
of the plants exceeded 50 minutes. Admittedly, the Pelshenke figure for Pusa 4 is 
higher than that for Dundee, but even so, the proportion of plants which gave a 
figure superior to the intermediate figure between those of the two parents was 
higher in all Pusa 4 crosses. This indicates, of course, that the possibility of 
recovering the parental quality is much greater in Pusa 4 than in Dundee crosses. 

In certain crosses between two low quality wheats it was found that it is not 
unreasonable to expect the evolution of lines possessing at least moderate baking 
quality. Quite a large number of plants were discovered in such crosses, and notably 
in those containing Sword, which gave a figure much higher than the expectancy. 

Work on the subject revealed that the kernel texture, in some crosses at least, is 
such a poor guide to baking quality that its use is not warranted. A large number 
of samples of grain which were hard and flinty gave a disappointingly low figure. 
Conversely, a number which were relatively soft and starchy gave a very satisfac¬ 
tory figure. This former phenomenon was most noticeable in the F3 lines of the 
cross Cadia x Sword. Gadia is a ]%h quality wheat,, with a hard vitreous kernel, 
and Sword xmssesses only fair quality and is soft kemelled. 
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The following are details of a few of the lines tested:— 


Line. Appearance of Grain. Pelsbenke Figure. 

Gl. Similar to Sword. 48 

G2. Hard and vitreous, plump. ‘37 

G3. Hard and vitreous, plump. 95 

G9. Medium soft, plump. 33 

G19. Very hard and vitreous, normal. 94 

G21. Hard and vitreous, plump. .32 


It will be seen from these figures that there is no association between higfi 
Pelsbenke figures and fiintiness of grain. 


The effect of seasonal variation upon Pelsbenke figures is considerable and it is 
necessary for the plant breeder to test each line for at least two years in succession 
before he can be certain that the (]uality of the line is inherent and not caused 
merely by seasonal conditions. This applies particularly to crosses containing 
certain wheats which have an abnormal tendency to fluctuate from season to season. 
Nabawa and Aussie are examples. In the cross Nabawa z Canberra the 1933 
harvest yielded F4 lines which gave very good Pelsbenke figures, but from the 1934 
harvest the corresponding P6 lines, without exception, fell below the desired 
standard. 


Nabawa x C^anberra Crossbred Linos. 


Line. Pelsbenke Figure. 

1933. 19.34. 

G4. 70 26 

G5. 70 27 

06. 70 30 

G9. 7.3 ,33 

GIO. 73 .34 

G17. r>2 28 

G18. .*52 27 


On the other hand, results over two years from certain crosses illustrate that 
seasonal variation does not influence the Pelsbenke figure a great deal when quality 
is inherent:— 


Ford X Carrabin Crossbred Lines. 

Line. Pelsbenke Figure. 

1933. 19,34. 

Gl. 85 120 

G2. 85 1.30 

G5. 56 65 

Q6. 56 56 

G12. 52 55 

G13. 52 49 

Gluyas x Egyptian 4 Crossbred Lines. 

Line. Pelsbenke Figure. 

1933. 1934. 

G2. 60 65 

G3. 60 60 

G12. 74 70 

G13. 74 74 

G22. 93 66 

G28. 93 77 


B 
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The detmni nation of the relative merits of the various high quality parents 
commonly used and the mode of inheritance of baking quality in typical crosses 
should be of value to all Australian plant breeders in that the most expedient 
and economical method of handling any particular cross may be calculated. 

6. Environmental ,—In order to choose parents for cross-breeding, it is essential 
to assess as near as possible the relative quality values of many varieties. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the inherent quality of a parent may, to some extent, be disguised by 
variations induced by environment. The leading fact remains that baking quality 
is definitely a heritable character in wheat; on the other hand, it is known that 
environment, as controlled by soil and climate, has a potent influence on quality. 
It is also common knowledge that some millers make a practice of buying from 
certain districts, while others show a preference to certain varieties. This likewise 
indicates the uncertainty of opinions in the matter. One necessary adjunct to the 
work being done at the College, therefore, is to assess, if possible, the range of 
variability in the quality of wheat grown in different districts.^ 

With thifci end in view, the College began a quality survey of the wheat lands 
of the State last season. Farmers in all centres volunteered to help, and nearly 
500 undertook to sow samples. Ford wheat was used as the variety, the seed of 
one strain grown under identical conditions at the College being distributed to the 
farmers, who were asked to sow a sample within one of their crops and return the 
produce to the College for study. In spite of the adverse seeding conditions and 
the ravages of grasshoppers, nearly 360 samples of grain were returned. 

As all the samples are progeny of the same single line of Ford grown at the 
College the year before, variations in appearance and quality may thus be attributed 
to environment. The majonty of the grain samples consist of well-filled grain, but 
superficial differences in appearance are quite remarkable, showing every gradation 
from hard, vitreous grain to soft, opaque, mealy grain. 

To date the samples have only been subjecited to the Pelshenke test, and the range 
is from 35 to 100 minutes. It would be premature to make any definite statements 
yet, as further tests, which are being condiieteil by the Chemist (Mr. A. B. 
Hickinbotham), are necessary, and a detailed report will be published separately. 
It will be necessary, of course, to repeat the survey over another two or three 
seasons before any worth-while conclusions can be formulated. 

There are indications, however, that although district is a major factor in 
determining quality, there are other important factors operating. Varietal influence 
is very important, for the Ford samples, in the main, gave satisfactory Pelshenke 
figures. There is a rough association between the figures and the districts, but 
some surprisingly good samples have been obtained from districts which reputedly 
produce only low quality grain, and some poor samples were grown in the so-called 
"high quality” districts. It appears that time of planting and finishing conditions, 
to name only two factors, might have a larger influence upon quality than iis 
generally realised. 

It is difficult to forecast the ultimate value of this experiment, but it is anticipated 
that gluten and maltose tests will do much to elucidate the position, and determine 
the nature of the factors affecting quality and give an idea of the area of South 
Australian wheat country from which it is reasonable to expect the production of 
grain of good baking quality. 

Such a survey must ultimately be a guide to the future developmental work of 
the College in the fostering of new varieties. 

c. Cereal Chemistry Problems,—The baking quality of wheat constitutes its 
ability to satisfy commercial baking requirements; the cereal chemist is asked to 
explain the connection between a good loaf of bread and the flour from which it was 
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made, ultimately, of course, back to the prain from which the flour was milled. 

In the process of deciphering: such relationships, many abstruse problems present 
themselves, simply because quality is the expression of many attributes of the 
grain itself. 

The cereal chemist, by conducting other tests in conjunction with baking tests, 
can for the most part correlate defects or qualities of the commercial loaf with 
contributory causes in the grain. He has at his disposal tests w’hich include gluten 
determinations, water absorption, viscosity, colour, and gassing power, as well as 
baking tests, all of which will help in the final and accurate assessment of (quality. 
Many problems arise out of standardisation of methods, and there is considerable 
room for research work into such matters. This, however, as already stated, is a 
matter for purely research institutions and organisations; in. point of fact, it is a 
Commonwealth concern. Facilities for research in the way of funds and staff 
absolutely preclude it from the itinerary of programmes where practical plant 
breeding is the main consideration. Research work of this kind is, however, 
fundamental to progress, and when standardised clear-cut methods are available, 
then undoubtedly they will be welcomed and earnestly accepted for use in the 
sele(?tion and isolation of better quality wheats. The solution of cereal chemistry 
problems is of national impoitance, involving, as it does, milling and baking 
interests. In point of fact, view’ the matter in full perspective, and the usefulness 
of such research to the plant bleeder takes a very subsidiary and secondary 
position. 

It is not the intention of the College, therefore, to embark on any research of this 
character, except minor details which may arise incidental to the routine work 
involved in the testing of new strains of wheat. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE AND PERENNIAL RTE GRASS FOB 

PASTURES. 


The South Australian Committee of the Australian Dairy Council has decided to 
encourage the use of superjihosphate for pastures by purchasing a quantity of that 
fertiliser for distribution among dairymen. The maximum quantity to he supplied wdll 
Ik» 2 icwts. per milking cow, and the fertiliser must be used as a top dressing. 

Applicants must state:— 

1. District in which the farm is situated. 

2. Numlxir of cows milked. 

3. Top dressing applied per acre in 1934 and 193.5. 

4. Class of pasture it is proposed to top dress. 

5. If assisted, whether prepared to subsidise dressing on a pound for pound basis. 

Applications will also be received from dairymen who propose planting a perennial 
rye grass pasture this season and who desire a free supply of seed. Applicants must 
l)e milking at least seven cows and must state:— 

1 . The area of land to be planted. 

2. Class of soil. 

3. Previous history of field. ' 

4. Tillage given. 

5. Pasture mixture and manure to be seeded. 

Those who avail themselves of this service are to supply progress reports and to allow 
the Department to inspiect the pastures. 

Applications for both superphosphate and Perennial Rye Grass will be received not 
later than 12th May by the Hon. Secretary, South Australian Committee of the Aus¬ 
tralian Dairy Council, Box 901e, G.P.O., Adelaide. 
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RAISING EXPORT LAMBS ON SUBTERRANEAN CLOVER 

PASTURE LANDS. 


[By L. J. Cook, R.D.A. (Manager, Kybybolite Experimental Farm.)] 

The experiment commenced in 1933, testing the raising of export fat lambs on 
Subterranean Clover pastures at the Kybybolite Experimental Farm, was continued 
again in 1935. 

Five flocks were used similarly as in 1934, consisting of 44 Comeback ewes 
each, selected as evenly as possible according to age, development and live 
weight. All ewes were full mouthed, and weighed 115ibs. bn the average at 
mating on 7th February, 1936. 

The same breed sires, namely Southdown, Suffolk, Dorset Horn, Ryeland and 
English Leicester were mated, and grazing method was adopted, similar to that 
of the previous seasons, ue., whilst being mated the flocks were grazed in fields 
of approximately equal area, and containing similar pasturage. After mating, 
all ewes were run together as one flock, and grazed under a rotational system 
on good fertilised clover pastures. 

A week before lambing commenced, the flock was again divided into its sec¬ 
tions, and each run on similar type of clover pasture during the lambing period. 
After marking, lambs and ewes were again run together as one flock. 

During the whole period, neither ewes nor lambs were handfed, and they 
existed and grew entirely on grazing. 

All lambs were sold off their mothers, and in the wool, and wjere grazed only 
on Subterranean Clover with its mixture of naturalised grasses, such as Barley 
and Brome Grasses. 


The flocks were examined twice daily during lambing, and note of births taken. 

Assistance was given to six ewes, two of which were in lamb to the South- 
down ram, and one each in lamb to the other sires, making the total number of 
12 assisted during the three Reasons’ lambing period. Of these 12, 4 ewes were 
in lamb to Suffolk ram, 3 to Southdown, 2 to Dorset Horn, 2 to Rydand and 1 
to English Leicester. ’ 


Four ewes died this season at lambing time, making a total of six ewes for iho 
three seasons. Amongst these ewes 2 were in lamb to Ryeland ram. 2 to Suffolk 
and 1 each to Dorset Horn and English Leicester. ’ 


Rve di^ whilst suckling their lambs, which included 2 with Ryeland 
lambs, 2 with Dorset Horn and 1 with Southdown lambs, at foot. 

The ewM tWs year were a«ect^ somewhat by foot trouble, which occurred 
right at the lambing period, and caused, besides the loss amonirst ewes an 
uneyetmess of qnalily of lambs produced. ««»ongst ewes, an 

T^oUowiiig table Aow the umber of lambs bom, died, marked and 
marketad from each of the flodm in all seasons. 



Table I .—Lambing ResiUts. 
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Percentages quoted in above Table show per cent, of lambs to the number of 
ewes that bred. * 

The percentage of lambs marketed to number of ewes mated has been 91 per 
cent. 

Ill the first column of Table I., it is to be noted that 24 ewes failed to 
breed this season, which is better than the previous season, when 45 ewes did 
not breed. This factor is probably due to the individuality of the ram used, 
only one ram being used in each fiock. The EngKsh Leicester ram failed more 
than others this season, having 10 dry ewes in his flock out of the total of 24. 
There were 5 in the Ryeland flock; 4 in the Dorset Horn; 3 in the Suffolk; and 
2 in the Southdown flock. For the three years, 23 failed to breed to tl^e South- 
down ram; 17 to English Leicester; 16 to Ryeland; and only 11 and 10 to the 
Dorset Horn and Suffolk respectively. 

Column 2 shows that the loss of ewes before lambing has been very slight, 
only 4 from amongst 624 ewes in the three seasons. 

Column 3 shows that the Dorset Horn cross with 56 lambs born, was the 
most prolific for this season, followed closely by the Ryeland cross with 52 and 
the Southdown cross with 50 lambs. The total lambs born—127 per cent, for 
the season—is the lowest for the three years, being 13 per cent, to 14 per cent, 
less than the previous two seasons, and reduces the average for the three year 
period to 135 per cent. For the full period, the Dorset Horn cross leads with 
142 per cent, of births, the Ryeland cross is second'with 137 per cent., and 
the Southdown cross lowest with 130 per cent. 

Column 4 shows the number of lambs born dead, a total of 9 for this season 
which is below the average. The Dorset Horn ,ci*oss with 4, and the Ryeland 
cross with 3, were the main losses at birth. The former has had 13 lambs born 
dead out of a total of 35 for tl^) three seasons, showing that, although this 
cross has had the greatest number of births, it has been discounted by the 
larger number of lambs bom dead, and those that died before marking. 

Column 5 which shows the number of lamb deaths between birth and marking, 
discloses 15 deaths against the Dorset Horn cross out of a total of 46; 12 against 
the Ryeland cross; 9 against the English Leicester; and only 6 and 4 against 
the Suffolk and Southdown crosses. The total of 46 deaths was more than usual, 
and was no doubt due to the poorer condition of the ewes. The Suffollk and 
Southdown cross lambs—appear from this column—to have been the strongest 
"on the average throughout the three seasons. 

The next column reveals that the total percentage of 98.5 lambs marked from 
all crosses for 3935, is considerably less than usual, and has reduced the average 
to 111 per cent, for the three seasons. The Suffolk and Southdown crosses 
marked the moat with approximately 105 per cent, each, although for the three 
^asons the Suffolk cross with 116 per cent, average is 5 per cent, better than 
the Dorset Horn, and Southdown crosses with lllj per cent, and 111 per cent, 
respectively. 

Only six lambs died between marking and marketing this season, which is 
less than usual. Of the six deaths, four were some of the best grown lamba of 
the Dorset Horn and Suffolk crosses, and were due apparently to ‘‘Entero- 
toxaemia.” 

The final column shows the number of each cross marketed each season, and 
the average percentage for the three seasons. This season 12 of the ewe lambs 
amongst the Comeback x English Leicester were not sold, but kept on the farm 
for special future work. Their live weights, however, were tiaken on the 
farm, and they were allowed* average returns in compiling Tables Nos. 6 and 7 
in this article. For the three seasons, 105 per cent, of lambs from ewes that 
bred were marketed, whilst 91 per cent, of lambs from ewes mated were markets. 
The Southdown cross has marketed the greatest percentage with 108; Suffolk 
cross second with 106} per cent.; English Leicester cross 104 per cent.; and 
tbiQ Ryeland and Dorset Horn crosses 102 per cent. 
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This season’s lambs were marketed in two consignments, the first on 18th 
November (17 to 18 weeks of age), and the second on 10th December (20 to 
21 wee^ of age). 

WEIGHT OF LAMBS. 

Lambs were weighed individually on the farm before consignment, and the 
cold dressed weights have been provided by the Poi-tland Freezing Works. 

Table 11. shows the average live and dressed weights of each cross in the 
six consignments forwarded during the past three seasons, with the percentages 
of dressed to live weight. 

Table 11 .—Weight of Lambs. 

Season. 

1933 ... 

19.34 ... 

1935 ... 

1933 .. . 

1934 ... 

1935 ... 

1933 ... 

1934 ... 

193.5 ... 

1933 ... 

1934 ... 

19.35 ... 

1934 . .. 

1935 ... 

1933 ... 

1934 ... 

19.35 ... 

The lambs did not develop as well as in the previous two seasons, and 
a fair proportion of the second consignment was light in weight. The first 
consignment averaged 73.41bs. live weight and 31.41bs. diessed, which shows a 
percentage dressed weight of 42.8 per cent., which is slightly better than the 
average of 41.6 per cent, for the thr^ee seasons. The second consignment averaged 
63.81bs. live, and 26.31b8. dressed weight, a percentage dressed weight of 41.2, 
just a little less than the average. 

Of the different crosses, practically little variation between the percentages of 
dressed to live weight occurred this season, betwe^en the Southdown, Suffolk 
and Dorset Horn crosses, but the Ryeland and English Leicester crosses were 
1 to lit per cent, lower. 
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For the whole six oonsignments, the Sonthdown cross leads with 43 per cent, 
dressed to live weight, the Dorset Horn cross is second with 42.1 par cent., the 
Suffolk cross is third with 41.8 per cent., all three above the average of 4L6 
per cent., whilst the Ryeland and English Leicester crosses were a little b^ow 
average with 40.9 per cent, and 40.4 per cent, respectively. The whole 534 lambs 
averaged 73.51bs. live weight when removed from th^ir mothers, and dressed 
30.61bs. on the hooks; a very good weight for export purposes. The Dorset Horn 
Gross produced the heaviest lambs; 761bs. on the average and dressed 321b8. 
The Suffolk and English Leicester crosses were Hb. and IJlbs. lighter in live 
weight, and dressed Sl.Slbs. and SO.llbs. respectively. The Southdown cross 
gave the lightest lambs, 69.31bs. live weight, but dressed well with 29.81 bs. average. 
The Ryeland cross averaged 71.91bs. live weight, and 29.41bs. dressed. 

QUALITY OF LAMBS. 

Regarding the quality of the lambs for export, the following Table shows the 
number and percentages of carcasses of each cross in each consignment, placed 
in grades by the purchasers (Messrs. Borthwick Ltd.). , 


Tabuc III .—Quality of Lambs. 


Season. 

Breed. 

First 

Quality. 

Second 

Quality. 

Third 

Quality. 

Rejects. 

1933 .... 

28 Ombk. x Southdown 

No. Per 
cent. 

28 

No. Per 
cent. 

No. Per 
cent. 

No. Per 
cent. 

1 


17 Cmbk. X Southdown 

14 

2 

_ 


1934 .... 

8 Cmbk. X Southdown 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 


19 Cmbk. X Southdown 

14 

5 

— 

- 

1935 .... 

18 Cmbk. X Southdown 

14 

4 

_ 

_ 


23 Cmbk. x Southdown 

14 

9 

— 

— 


113 

02 81*4 

20 17*7 

— 

1 0*9 

1933 .... 

29 Cmbk z Dorset Horn 

18 

11 




13 Cmbk. X Dorset Horn 

10 

3 

_ 


1934 .... 

33 Cmbk. x Dorset Horn 

29 

4 


- 


11 Cmbk. X Dorset Horn 

4 

5 

2 

_ 

1935 .... 

32 Cmbk. x Dorset Horn 

19 

12 

1 

_ 


2 Cmbk. X Dorset Horn 

1 

1 


— 


120 

81 67-5 

36 30-0 

3 2*5 


1933 .... 

33 Cmbk. z Suffolk ... 

18 

13 

2 



9 Cmbk. z Suffolk ... 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1934 .... 1 

26 Cmbk. x Suffolk ... 

20 

6 




17 Cmbk. X Suffolk ... 

5 

9 

3 

■ 

1935 .... 

34 Cmbk. z Suffolk ... 

11 

22 

1 

___ 


8 Ombk. z Suffolk ... 

1 

5 

1 

1 


127 

58 46*7 

59 46*4 

8 6*3 

2 1*6 

1933 .... 

26 Cmbk. x Rng. Leiotr 

12 

10 

2 

2 


22 Ombk. x Engl Leiotr 

18 

4 



1934 .... 

16 Ombk. X Eng. Leiotr 

11 

4 

1 



21 Ombk. X Eng. Leiotr 

9 

12 


■ 

1935 .... 

12 Ombk. z Eng. Leiotr 

4 

8 




7 Ombk. X Eng. Leiotr 

2 

5 

— 

— 


104 

56 63-8 

43 41*4 

3 2*9 

2 1*9 

1984 .... 

18 Ombk. X Ryeland .. 

16 

2 




19 Ombk x Ryeland .. 

6 

8 

5 

- ■ 

1935 .... 

24 Ombk. x Ryeland .. 

11 

12 

1 



9 Ombk. X Ryeland .. 

5 

4 

1 

— 


70 

38 54*3 

ar37*l 

6 8*6 



Total aU crosses 584 
lambs.. 

325 60*9 

184 34-5 

20 3*7 

S 
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This Table shows that of the 534 lambs, 325 were classed as first quality, 184 
as second quality, 20 as third quality and 5 were rejected. 

This result is satisfactory when it is remembered that every lamb reared in the 
fiocks was sent to the freezers, except 5 lambs whose dams died shortly after 
birth, and 12 Comeback z English Leicester ewe lambs, that have been kept 
back on the farm this season for future breeding purposes. 

The outstanding fact is the excellent quality of lambs produced by the South- 
down cross; 92 lambs (81.4 per cent.) out of 113 of this cross were first quality, 
whereas the average of all crosses was only 60.9 per cent, first quality. 

These Southdown cross lambs produced very fine, shapely carcasses of prime 
quality, comparatively even in weight. In live weight this season there was a 
variation of 261bs. between the lightest and heaviest lambs, but 66 per cent, of 
the lambs weighed within 31bs. of the average for all of the cross. The Come¬ 
back X Dorset Horn lambs ranked second in quality with 67.5 per cent, first 
quality, 30 per cent, second quality, and only 2.5 per cent, third quality. They 
were a fine, prime lot, growing and maturing quickly, but lacking in conformation. 
Also, there was a greater variation in the live weights, only 35 per cent, of the 
lambs this season weighing within 3lbs. of the average for the cross, and there 
was a difference of 331bs. between the lightest and heaviest lambs. 

The Comeback x Ryeland lambs produced 54.3 per cent, first quality, 37.1 per 
cent, second quality, and 8.6 per cent, third quality. The tops of this cross were 
very fine prime lambs, almost equal to the Southdown cross. The weights, how¬ 
ever, varied more, and although like the Southdown cross there were only 251bs. 
diflPerence between the heaviest and lightest Iamb, only 45 per cent, of the lambs 
weighed within 31bs. of the average for the cross. 

For shape and conformation the Comeback x English Leicester iambs were 
good, and were not greatly inferior to the Southdown. They were, however, 
slower in maturing, and did not thrive as well as other crosses; 52.8 per cent, of 
their carcasses were classed as first quality, and in evenness of weight and develop¬ 
ment they ranked next to the Southdown cross, 53 per cent, of their lambs 
weighing within 31bs. of the average for the cross. 

The Suffolk cross lambs continue to show to least advantage us rcgai’ds quality. 
They were very strong, quick growing lambs, but lacking conformation. They 
also showed a lot of variation in development, 45 per cent, of these lambs weighed 
within 31bs. of their average live weight, but there Avas a difference of 461bs. 
between the lightest and heaviest lambs. 

VALUE or THE LAMBS. 

The lambs were again sold on the hooks at Portlan<l, and Table IV. gives the 
details of returns for the various crosses for this season. 

Similar details for lambs sold in 1933 Avere published in volume 37, pages 1238- 
1240, South Australian JowmdL of Agriculture, and for those sold in 1934, in 
volume 39, page 42 of the same journal. 



IV .—Lamb VcHues and Betums, 1935. 
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29 at 6^ 0 IS 

.40 at 5^ 3 4 

24 at 61 0 10 

20at3| 0 5 























Table I \.—Lamb Values and Heturns, 1935.—continued. 
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Tho prices in the final column indicate the net price per head for each cross 
received at Kybybolite, after paying freight and charges, and shows that the 
Comeback x Dorset Horn lambs returned the best price^ namely 17s. ll|d. par 
head, Is. lid. better than the Ryeland cross, which realised 16s. lOJd., and Is. 
lid. better than the Suffolk cross which realised 16s. lOd. each. The Southdown 
cross realised 16s. 2Jd. each, and the English Leicester cross 16s. lid. 

The average price received for the whole of first consignment, which comprised 
the choicest of the lambs, was 17s. 61d. each, and that for the second consign¬ 
ment or later lambs was 14s. llfd., an average for the season’s lambs of 16s. 
91d. Amongst the first consignment, the Dorset Horn cross realised 18s. lid. 
per head, the Southdown, and Suffolk crosses 17s. 5Jd., the Ryeland cross 17s. 
4id., and the English Leicester cross 16s. Hid. 

The price received for lamb this season was 6 5/16th pence per lb. for first 
quality, which was 3/16th penny higher than price paid in 1934, whilst the price 
received for second quality lamb was 5 9/16th pence; id. per lb. less than that 
paid in 1934. 

The skin values were higher this season, and varied a little more than the 
previous year. The Ryeland cross averaged 3s. lid. per skin, the Southdown 
cross 3s. lOd., English Leicester cross 3s. 9id., Dorset Horn cross 3s. 8id. and 
the Suffolk cross 3s. 8d. 

The charges include Is. Id. freight from Kybybolite to Portland—an approxi¬ 
mate distance of 160 miles—and selling commission. 

In the next Table the prices received in 1933 and 1934 have been included with 
those of 1936, and the average price of each quality lamb has been computed for 
the three seasons. 


TabIiE V.— Val/iAe of Lambs at Kybybolite, 1933-36. 


No. 

i 

Quality. 

Breed. 

Price per Lamb. 




er. d. 

s, d. 

92 

First. 

Comeback z Southdown. 

16 3i1 

1 

20 

Second. 

Comeback z Southdown. 

13 8^ 

^15 6* 

4 

Rejects ..... 

Comeback z Southdown . 

7 10 J 

1 

81 

First . 

Comeback z Dorset Horn. 

17 6 *1 

1 

36 

Second. 

Comeback z Dorset Horn. 

13 101 

U6 3 

3 

Third . 

Comeback z Dorset Horn. 

11 hJ 

1 

68 

First. 

Comeback z Suffolk. 

17 in 


69 

Second. 

Comeback z Suffolk. 

14 6' 


8 

Third . i 

Comeback z Suffolk... 

11 1 

ll6 4 

2 

Rejects. 

Comeback z Suffolk. 

8 6 ^ 


66 

PiMt. 

Comeback z English Leicester. 

17 0**1 


43 

Second. 

Comeback z English Leoiester. 

13 0 

ll4 11* 

3 

Third . 

Comeback z English Leicester ... 

9 10* 


2 

Rejects. 

Comeback x English Leicester. 

6 6*^ 


38 

First. 

Comeback z Ryeland . 

17 3**1 


26 

Second. 

Comeback x Ryeland . 

14 2* 

>16 3 

6 

Third . 

Comeback x Ryeland . 

9 6 


2 

Rejects. 

Comeback x Ryeland ... 

7 OjJ 




Average value of all lambs, 1933 . 

15 

U 



Average value of all lambs, 1934 . 

14 104 



Average value of all lambs, 1936 . 

16 

H 



Mean average value of all lambs, 1933-36 ... 

16 

6 
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These figures show that the whole of the lambs sent to the freezers realised 
16s. lid. per head at Kybybolite in 1933, Ids. lOid. in 1934, and 16s. 93d. in 
1936, or a mean average of 15s. 6d. per head for the three seasons. The Dorset 
Horn cross has been the most valuable at 16s. 3d. per head, the Southdown 
cross has averaged 15s. 61d., the Suffolk cross 15s. 4d., Ryeland cross 15s. 3d., 
and the English Leicester cross 14s. llld. These differences are appreciable, 
and show that the weighty Dorset Horn cross lambs—although they lacked in 
quality—^I’ealised approximately 9d. per head better than any other cross. 

BETUBN OF LAMB VALUE PEE EWE* THAT BRED. 

The next Table compares the return per ewe from each dock, and to obviate the 
effect of single ram mating, the dry ewes have not been counted. 

Table VT .—Belum of Lamb V(tlue per Kwe Ihai Bred. 


Value per 
Ewe. 

«. d. 

IJl Comeback ewes mated to Southdown ram produced 120 marketed lambs.. 16 31 

123 Comeback ewes mated to Dorset Horn ram produced 125 marketed lambs.. 16 61 

124 Comeback ewes mated to Suffolk ram produced 131 marketed lambs .... 16 21 

117 Comeback ewes mated to English Leicester ram produced 120 marketed 

lambs... 15 8f 

72 (Joineback ewes mated to Byeland ram produced 74 marketed lambs .... 15 8 


This Table shows that the ewes mated to SoutlidowTi ram have returned 16s. 
81d. each, 2d. more than the ewes mated to Dorset Horn ram, and 6d. more than 
those mated to the Suffolk ram, whilst those mated to Ryeland and English 
Leicester rams, have returned 15s. 8d. and 15s. 3fd. each, or Is. and Is. 4ld. per 
ewe less than the Southdown cross. 

These figures, however, do not take into account th^ question of early or late 
maturity of lambs, and as this varied with the different breeds, an allowance for 
grazing can be deducted, which would then give a better comparative value. 

Table VII. shows deductions from the returns f?*om each cross, allowing grazing 
of Iambs at 2d. per week per head. 

Table VTT .—Betmn Per Etoe Lesft Lamb Grazing Cost. 


Comeback x Southdown returned 16s. 8]d per ewe 
less 30 lambs for 12 weeks at 2s. Od. each 

less 17 lambs for 24 weeks at 48. Od. each 

less 10 lambs for 13 weeks at 28. 2d. each 

less 19 lambs for 20 weeks at 3 b. 4d. each 

less 18 lambs for 16 weeks at 2s. 8d. each 

less 26 lambs for 19 weeks at 3 b. 2d. each 
2s. 10id. equals ISs. lOd. per ewe. 

Comeback x Dorset Horn returned 168. 6Id. per ewe 
less 32 lambs for 12 weeks at 28. Od. each 

less 13 lambs for 24 weeks at 4s. Od. each 

less 35 lambs for 13 weeks at 2s. 2d. each 

less 11 lambs for 20 weeks at 3s. 4d. each 

less 32 lambs for 16 weeks at 28. 8d. each 

loss 2 lambs for 19 -weeks at 3s. 2d. each 

2s. 6fd. equals 13a. IIH* per ewe. 
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Table VII.—18c<urn Per Ewe Less Lamb Grazvag CoRt—contin ued. 

Comeback x Suffolk rctumed 168. 2 id. per ewe. 
less 35 lambs for 12 weeks at 28. Od. each 

less 9 lambs for 24 weeks ut 48. Od. eacli 

less 28 lambs for 13 weeks at 28. 2d. each 

less 37 lambs for 20 weeks at 3s. 4d. each 

less 34 lambs for 16 weeks at 28. 8d. each 

less 8 lambs for 19 weeks at 3s. 2d. each 

28. 7d. equals ISs. 7id. per ewe. 

Comeback x Leicester rotunied ISs. 3fd. per ewe. 
less 29 ^ambs for 12 weeks at 2s. Od. each 

less 22 lambs for 24 weeks at 4s. Od. each 

less 17 lambs for 13 weeks at 28. 2d. each 

less 21 lambs for 20 weeks at Ss. 4d. each 

less. 19 lambs for 36 weeks at 2s. 8d. each 

less 12 lambs for 19 weeks at Ss. 2d. each 

28 . lOid. equals 128. 5^d. per ewe. 

Comeback x Ryeland returned 15s. 8(1. per ewe. 
less 20 lambs for 1.3 weeks at 2a. 2d. eacl^, 

less 19 lambs for 20 weeks at Ss. 4d. each 

less 24 lambs for 16 weeks at 28. 8d. each 

less 11 lambs for 19 w'ceks at Ss. 2d. each 

28. 9 id. equals 128. lOfd. per ewe. 


With these allowanees made, it is seen that tlie ewes mated it) the Dorset Horn 
ram show an increase return of IJd. per ewe above those mated to Southdown 
ram, and 4d. per ewe above those mated to Suffolk ram. Those mated to Ryeland 
and English Leicester rams have returned Is. and 1 h. 6d. per head less. 

This report now shows the results of three seasons’ work, and definitely proves 
that export fat lambs can be satisfactorily bred and developed on ^vell fertilised 
Subterranean Clover pa,sture. It is also apparent that the Comeback ewe— 
which gives away very little in wool to the Merino—is quite a suitable dam for 
breeding these lambs. The results at present show thut certain English Breed 
Sires are more productive than others, but it is necessary to repeat the trials for 
a few more seasons before arriving at a definite conclusion on the point. 

The fields used for grazing the fiocks in this experiment, contain prinaipally 
Subterranean Clover and annual grasses such as Barley and Brome grasses. 
They receive Icwt. 46 per cent, superphosphate annually, and this season have 
carried 4.42 sheep per acre under our modified system of rotational grazing. 


THE NEED FOB DIVEBSIFIOATION IN FARMING THE LANDS 
OF THE BETTER RAINFALL AREAS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

[E. Hill, Agricultural Instructor for Central District.] 

As in all new countries, the early settlers in South Australia based the methods of 
farming on experience gained in their homeland, but the many differences duo tn 
climate, soil types, and access to markets for their produce forced adaptation to thu 
altered conditions. 

Their sound judgment in selecting the best land is evidenced by the localities chosen 
by the early landholders, but a centuiy of exi)erience has produced many changes m 
agricultural practices, which are still governed to some degree by the ability to market 
produce economically. 

Science has played a big part in overcoming many difficulties in productW and 
marketing, but the individual farmer still has many problems to face in obtaining 
maximum returns from his holding. 
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Various methods of working farms have been adopted, but definite changes have taken 
place in general agricultural practice. 

Wheat crops for grain are no longer grown in any quantity on the Bald Hills at 
Mount Barker Springs wJiere the Frame family once nxade history with such crops, nor 
aic they grown in many other Iiigh rainfall districts wheie, under present conditions, the 
land can be utilised to greater advantage. 

Later still, cereal crops for hay were replaced to a great extent by meadow hay, a 
change brought about principally by the untiring efforts of tlie late Mr. Howard, of 
Blakiston, in introducing Subterannoan Clover seed commercinlly, followed by the prae 
tice of applying suporpliosphate to pasture lands. 

Subterranean Clover and superphosphate have been the outstanding factors in pioneer* 
lug a complete change in the farming prneticos in the heavy rainfall districts. 

These two factors have, by raising the nitrogen level and improving the general 
physical condition of soils, made it possible to utilise land otherwise considered useless, 
and have paved the way for the introduction of a more diversified type of farming. 
What a change has taken place—even during the last decadi'—and how wonderful the 
]»os«ibilities of developing so much of the idle land in the high rainfall areas with the 
experience gained in recent years! 

T^otato crops are now being grown following Subterianean Clover on land very much 
despise.! only a few years figo, the establishing of b.‘tter pastures, including their 
management, has improved, but there is still much to learn. 

Those people interested in the development of pastures must realise that their work 
is not completed when Subterranean Clov^er pastures are established, and that, with the 
raising of the nitrogen level of soils, other permanent pasture plants must be intro 
rluced, coupled with the subdivision of holdings into small fields in order to afford facili¬ 
ties for satisfactory management. 

As in the low rainfall districts, the high rainfall areas have a lean period which must 
be provide<I for by the conservation of fodders consisting of hay and ensilage in spring 
tind the growing of fodder crops principally duiing summer. 

All these things are j»os8ible, and surely the changed conditions provide an o})portunity, 
and what is more, the necessity for diversification in farming practices on lan<l already 
developed, and large areas still in a virgin state. 

Throughout the area in question, the carrying capacity of land has been consider¬ 
ably increased, and th(‘re is a tendency to reduce the area of the larger holdings in 
order to develop a more intense type of fanning. This is a sign of progress which 
presents an opportunity for closer settlement, increased population, and more economic 
production. 

Although rarely seen on small holdings a few years ago, sheep are proving themselves 
to be Important revenue-eamers to-day, and the fat industry has been consolidated 
fjceaiise of their presence in the sure rainfall districts. 

Where only dairy cows and pigs were carried on holdings a few years ago, to-day 
beef cattle and sheep are recognised as necessary additions to the livestock population 
where maximum returns and economic grazing of improved pastures are considered. 
Permanent pastures need renewing from time to time when cultivated crops, including 
potatoes, may be grown to advantage and the fields improved in condition for new 
pastures which are to follow. 

In this, the centenary year of the State, thoughts are more than ever diverted to the 
pioneers of many years ago, who blazed the trail in establishing agriculture in South 
Australia. They arrived in a new country, some with previous agricultural experience, 
but all had much to learn in the new enviionment. Undoubtedly many mistakes were 
made, but their wisdom in recognising the potential value of lands in assured rainfall 
districts was a gift of foresight, unfortunately not inherited by later generations. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIAN COMMITTEE OF AUSTRALIAN 
DAIRY COUNCIL-DAIRY FARM COMPETITION, 1935. 


CONSERVATION OF FODDER SECTION.—HILLS DISTRICT AND 
MURRAY SWAMPS. 


[Judged by R. Hill, District Agricultural Instructor.] 

Meadow Hay and Ensilage Competitions conducted in recent years have now 
been combined and other fodder crops added in order to provide a Competition 
for Conserved Fodders. This Competition, combined with those for Pastures and 
the best Dairy Herd, provide a general Dairy Farm Competition with a prize for 
the aggregate. 


The Conservation of Fodder (Competition has been judged on the following 
scale of points:— 


Points. 


Hay. 60 

Ensilage. 60 

Amount conserved per cow. 60 

Other crops. 20 


Tcytal. 200 

It is unfortunate that a number of the competitors were not represented in 
all sections, and in some cases only Meadow Hay was entered. However, the 
Competition has provided data showing to what extent conserved fodders can be 
utilised and the feed question made secure. 

The carrying capacity of holdings, so far as the Hills Districts are concerned, 
has been decidedly advanced with the curing of Meadow Hay being better 
understood than was the case a few years ago and the making of Ensilage having 
progressed past the experimental stage. 

It was pleasing to notice on some farms visited that the Pastures were weU 
grazed down, preventing unnecessary waste, and every opportunity had been 
taken to utilize the strong, spring growth as Conserved Fodder either as Hay 
or Ensilage. Approximately 3 tons of conserved fodder per cow were stored 
on several of the farms visited, and in one case it was as high as SJ tons, showing 
what can be done, and providing an excellent object lesson to any interested in 
improving the cai^ng capacity .of their holdings. From a dairyman’s point 
of view, both Ensilage and Hay are essential, and neither should be used as a 
sole ration. Ensilage has decided laxative qualities, and in addition helps 
digestion—both very important factors when considering economical feeding for 
dairy cows, and aU dairymen should give that type of conserved fodder more 
consideration. 

Although the practice of using salt in Haystacks is becoming more general, 
much more consideration should be given to its use, both as a protection against 
firing and its assistance in promoting a more palatable feed. 

Cultivated crops for grazing purposes in the Hills Districts do not attract 
a great deal of attention, because of the area and number of fields necessary 
to carry on such work successfully, but such crops grown for cutting and hand¬ 
feeding might be given more consideration. 
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PASTURE SEEDS 


WnaHEBA BTE GRASS. LTTCEBIIE. 

FHALABIS TUKROSA SUBTERRANEAN CLOVER. 

PERENNIAL RYE GRASS. STRAWBERRY CLOVER. Etc. 

New Season’s Seeds from only the Most Reliable Sources. Certifled Seeds a Specialty. 

H. K. KEMP, B.Ag.Sc., 


Seed Merchant and Broker,. . Victoria Terrace, Kingswood. | 
AfBliated with KEMP’S NURSERIES LTD. 
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HARROWS 

... for every kind euid 
condition of soil 


• Generations of capable farmers have tested and proved the 
quality of International harrows which ore made from a close 
Imowledge of practical farming requirements. 

INTERNATIONAL « 


BUMPER 
DISC HARROWS 

• One of the most popular and 
useful tillage implements made, the 
International btunper disc harrow is 
sturdy in structure ond simple in 
design. Made in S. 6. 7 and 8-ft. . 

sises with 16«lnch discs and 6. 7 | 

and 8-ft. sises with 204nch discs. ^ 
Tandem attachment available. 



International Bumper 
Disc Harrow 


INTERNATIONAL 

PASTURE HARROWS 

• Made entirely of steel the Internotionol 
pasture harrow is simple in construction, 
sturdy, flexible, light in drought. Breaks up 
sod-bound land and opens up the soil so thot 
fertiliser can be worked into the roots. Also 
breoks up and distributes animal manure 
evenly over the pasture. Works effectively in 
tussocks or in heavy dry grass. Made In 
5. 8. 10 and 15-it. sises. 

IntematUmal Pasture Harrow 

Smoothing Harrows - 

m TKie ie a liaht. serviceable steel harrow which conforms to the surface of the 
grSSd. T and flat steel bar. and the teefa of high quolity 

steel with threoded heods inserted through the frame bars. Made in 20-tooth 
Motions 40 inches wide. Supplied with as many sections as required. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 

(incorpohatsd in victoria) 

113.114 wOrtTH rEririAOE, ADELAIDE 


01403 











HILLS DISTRICT. 
Conservation of Fodder. 
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THE GROWING Of CANARY SEED {PHALARIS 
CANARIENSISi IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[By R. HiiiL^ District Agricultural Instructor.] 

For many years odd crops of canary seed have been grown in this State, and 
it seems possible to grow reasonably good yields and fair quality seed in most 
of the cereal growing districts favoured with a rainfall from 17in. and over per 
annum, but during the last few years the area sown to this crop has increased 
considerably. 

The total quantity of seed harvested this season will be in the vicinity of 850 
tons, and the amount of seed required for birds locally wiU, at the most, be 
450 tons. 

However, the price is good and local growers have benefited,^ but this position 
cannot be expected to continue, and any prospective growers should give the 
matter full consideration before making a decision. 

The total annual requirements throughout Australia are in the vicinity of 2,500 
tons, and of this Queensland has been the main supplier, but a poor season for 
the crop in that State, coupled with the fact that Victoria will have only about 
100 tons, or 25 per cent, of her expected crop, has placed South AuslraHan 
growers in a very favourable position. 

Should the area under crop continue to increase and only a moderate season 
be experienced in all States, prices are sure to fall, with the only possible outlet 
of exporting at a price not remunerative to the grower. 

South Australian growers have formed an association which entrusts its business 
to Messrs. Whiting and Chambers, and both Queensland and Victoria have their 
respective associations of gi-owers. These three bodies have formed an Australian 
association, hoping that the area cropped and the general quality of seed marketed 
will come under some definite control. 

Whilst prices have been good, there has been a tendency in this State to over¬ 
look the important item of quality, and until more attention is directed to careful 
harvesting, there is little hope of building up a high standard of quality that is 
so much desired. 

All plants of the Phaiaris family have the peculiarity of ripening the seeds 
at the apex of the head earlier than the remainder, and those seeds show an 
inclination to shake out before the lower seeds are fully matured. 

Such a condition presents difficulties at harvest time unless the crop is cul) 
with a binder at a stage when the earlier ripened seed will not shake out. 
Allowed to complete ripening in the stock, the seed will be more uniform and 
can be threshed through an ordinary threshing machine without undue harm to 
the seed. Such a method of harvesting involves more labour, which is to some 
degree overcome by additional yield and less damage to seed. 

Skinned seed is not appreciated by birds, and any degree of akitiw^Tig con¬ 
siderably reduces its value, due to the waste when fed to them, a fact which must 
be realized by growers if a market for their produce is to be held. 

As indicated by the figures quoted, there is a limited demand for canary seed in 
Australia, and unless the industry is controlled and the production of good 
quality seed left to growers who are in the position to handle the crop with suitable 
equipment, there is likely to be a decided slump in prices which might possibly 
discourage growers to the extent of disorganising the local supply and giving the 
industry a decided check. 
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ASSISTING LANDHOLDERS IN CLEARING 
OPERATIONS. 


[A. C. H. Richabdson^ Chairman Unemployment Relief Council.] 

For the twofold purpose of placing men in employment and assisting primary 
producers to undertake work to bring more land under cultivation which, through 
lack of finance they would otherwise be unable to do, the Unemployment Relief 
Council has undertaken a scheme of clearing land for farmers. 

The farmer who desires to take advantage of this scheme is required to state 
the area which he desires cleared and give a general description of the type of 
growth on the land in question. He is also asked to state the rate per acre which 
he is prepared to pay. 

In the event of the Council granting assistance it is essential that there must 
be reasonable security available for the repayment of the advance made. The 
farmer should, therefore, give particulars of his title to the land, whether it is 
freehold or leasehold, and if encumbered, details of the encumbrance should be 
supplied. The repayments will be spread over a reasonably long term. Nothing 
is definitely fixed in this direction, but if the farmer indicates the period over 
which he desires repayment spread, this can be considered and mutually fixed. 
The rate of interest charged for the advance is reasonable, being only 4i per cent. 

After an arrangement is entered into between the Council and any landholder 
it will be necessary to have a suitable camping site in close proximity to the 
clearing operations. An ample water supply for drinking and washing purposes 
is essential, and such factors as accessibility for conveyances end suitable arrange¬ 
ments being made for stores and provisions will be considered in the selection 
of the site. All campng equipment, tools, &c., will be supplied by the Council, 
and the men sent to the job will be required to work under the Petty Contract 
System. In this respect the matter is one enirely between the landowner and the 
workmen—^the Unemployment Relief Council finds the labour and provides the 
finance only. Each fortnight the area cleared can be measured by the farmer 
so that the men can receive their payment in accordance with the services 
rendered. 

Work has been undertaken under similar conditions by the Council previously, 
and apart from huge areas which have been cleared for forestry purposes, the 
Council has done several clearing jobs for farmers, but it is felt that the scheme 
and the method of its working are not generally k^own by those who have land 
which they require cleared. At Coonalpyn 1,008 acres were cleared and grubbed 
for Mr. W. B. Watson, and he found the scheme quite satisfactory and was 
pleased with what was achieved. 

The Council feels that many acres on various holdings have not been reclaimed 
from natural forest because of lack of finance and the difficulty of over-burdening 
the property to such an extent as would make farming unprodnelive. In devising 
this scheme the Council asks for only reasonable security, and it will be generally 
agreed that where it is dealing with public funds this course is necessary, quite 
apart from being a general practice of business. It has spread the period of 
repa 3 nnent over a long period and has set the interest at a reasonable rate. 

In inaugurating this scheme the Council feels that in its efforts to relieve 
unemployment, it could not do better than turn to the primary producers of the 
State, for it believes that any help rendered in this direction, w^hich vnll be of 
genuine help to the farmer, is likely to have a lasting effect on the community 
as a whole. 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICTS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


SXSULTS OF BVTTBSFAT TESTS FOB FFEBBUABY, 1B3S. 



Average 

No. 

Cows in 
Herd. 

Agerago 
No. of 
Cows In 
Milk. 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Held 

No. 

Per Herd 
daring 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
March 
to 

February. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
March 
to 

February. 

Average 

Test. 

9/A .. 

80 

24*52 

Lbs. 

14,1481 

Lbs. 

471*46 

Lbs. 

5,299*79 

Lbs. 

715*19 

Lbs. 

28*84 

Lbs. 

208*28 

% 

6*00 

9/C .. 

10 

12*80 

7.704 


6,249*52 

4,902*81 

831*62 


209*70 

4*80 

9/D.. 

80 

17*00 

12,388 

411*27 

fJIiibiM 


202*99 

4*95 

O/B .. 

18*28 

11*38 

0.084 


5,993*48 

288*33 

21*71 

298*48 

4*31 

9/F .. 

17 

mSmm 

4,063i 

238*48 

6,499*23 

144*77 

8*42 

248*61 

4*24 

9/a.. 

38 

27 

14,687 

442*03 

mmmm 

717*28 

21*74 

827*24 

4*99 

9/1 .. 

28*80 

22*45 

0,889 

230*97 

6.709*08 

325*30 

11*27 

249*64 

4*76 

9/J... 

11 

9*97 

0,0734 

miUiM.m 


272*30 

24*76 


4*08 

9/L .. 

82*24 

16*14 

4.0704 

146*06 

4,118*18 

214*62 

00*64 

228*53 

4*69 

9/0 .. 

28*65 




6.971*11 


10*11 

271*52 

4*86 

9/P .. 

44 


8,3774 

70*70 


178*17 


246*29 

6*22 

9/T .. 

19*98 

16*24 

6.3384 



282*74 

11*08 


4*30 

9/W . 

28*20 

22*90 

mnmm 


0,679*77 


21*47 


4*10 

9/X . 

11 

8 

a 

820*63 

6,808*20 




5*24 

9/y.. 

12 

7 


6,946*63 


18*84 


8*73 

9/Z .. 

18*46 

10 

2,088 

199*87 

4,068*01 

145*60 

10*83 


6*42 

9/AA . 

16*31 


2,1094 

19,0024 

142*14 

6,309*07 


7*77 

292*77 

5*45 

9/BB . 

28*90 

27*48 

078*29 

6,341*90 

937*41 

82*56 


4*69 

9/Cc . 

17*02 

2*83 

743 

42*17 

6.399*70 

39*28 

2*28 

290*58 

5*29 

9/ES . 

87*14 

mxmm 

8,0274 

232*21 

3,636*12 

4&3*60 

12*21 

180*96 

5*29 

9/BD 

10 

14*00 

6,6324 

346-78 

3,&66*.'>8 

230*26 

14*89 


4*16 

9/GO . 

10 

7 

8,0104 

801*05 

— 

191*00 

19*11 

— 

6*29 

Heami 

j 22*48 

16*69 

7,398*00 

329*77 

6,381*24 

325.38 

14*60 

252*40 

4*04 


H«rd 

No. 


6/B .. 
0/C .. 
0 Y .. 
0/FF . 
0/Kk 
0/Ll . 
0/00 . 
0/8S . 
0/Tt . 
0/VV . 
0/Xx 
0/Dl>D 
0/lfMM 
0/OOO 
0/RBR 
5/SSS 
0 /Ttt 
0/pp. 
0/TTotr 
0/vvy 
0/A .. 
0/P» 


LAKE ALBERT AND JERVOIS HERD TESTING 
ASSOCIATION (formerly Lake Albert). 


BESUI.TS OF BTJTTKEFAT TESTS FOE FEBEUAKY, 1936. 


Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 


Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per (vOW 
December 
to 

February. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February, 

IHir Cow 
December 
to 

February. 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

16 

14*21 

6,0511 

316*72 

1,119*97 

252:35 

16*77 

53*90 


18*70 

12,610l 

626*83 

2.005*29 

508*54 

25*43 

85*59 

14*34 

14*34 

12,584 

877*64 

2,000*93 

533*73 

37*22 

106*43 



22,9411 

749*21 

2,424*25 

996*71 

32*.55 

101*32 

10 

12*93 

8,970 


1,430*49 

353*25 

22*08 

58*63 

24 


16,395i 

041*46 

1,827*14 

551*45 

22*98 

66*17 

20*97 


18,740} 

655*53 

2,432*39 

593*51 

28*30 

105*1.8 

msmm 


12,884 

807*15 

2,712*09 

465*06 

20*26 

97*43 

28 

20*72 

20,820 

726*71 

2,334*25 

821*30 

20*33 

08*72 

28*88 

25*24 

22,6114 


2,523*84 

1,007*11 

34*03 

116*47 

27*72 


17.3811 1 

627*03 

2,101 *01 

677*81 

24*43 

84*87 

24*88 



009*72 

2,220*90 

658*49 

20*52 

90*91 

musm 




1,980*08 

809*30 

28*07 

81*08 

29*07 

28*31 

21,5784 

742*29 

2,521*29 

926*67 

31*87 

108*22 

89*97 



HrZiliSm 

2,156*04 

1,082*08 

27*07 

82*56 



27,7894 

769*61 

2,461*42 

1,091*76 

80*29 

96*20 

26 


16,779 

031*16 

1,888*37 

748*94 

29*00 

86*72 

mwm 


8,0891 

673*72 

1,904*68 

897*91 

28*22 

07*89 

08*88 

66*31 

42,421 

609*31 

2,046*04 

1,770*80 

28*03 

87*80 

44 

39*93 

27,1294 

010*58 

2,112*15 

1,016*78 

23*09 

81*13 

10 

0*59 

2,8744 

287*45 

1,140*15 

163*04 

16*80 

60*59 

22*34 


16,6824 

764*18 

2,542*73 

609*00 

31*31 

104*20 


Average 

Test. 


% 

&00 

400 

4-24 

4-34 

3*97 

8*68 

432 

3- 02 

4- 04 
4*46 

3- 90 
8-00 
403 

4- 29 
8-88 
8-94 
4*76 
4*92 
4*19 
8-74 
5*32 


2,104*02 


708*02 


89*84 


4*09 

4*11 
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THE HIUL5 HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BBSITLTS OF BUTTBB.FAT TESTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1936. 



Per Cow 
October 
to 

February. 


8,330-27 

2,562-41 

2,729-»4 

2,198-25 

3,271-55 

3,394-34 

1,905-70 

1,044-12 

3,018-35 

2,443-75 

2,408-03 

2,704.38 

1,719-73 

2,756-13 

1,582-04 

2,798-21 

2,314-18 

3,407-14 

2,806-86 

4,006-78 

2,274-71 

2,188‘76 


Per Herd Per Cow 


February. February. 


Average 

Per Cow Teat. 
October 
to 

February. 


682-0.3 
544-68 
871-19 
1,062-15 
1,267-04 
463-19 
251-28 
139-08 
627-26 
196-92 
665-88 
190-78 
174-76 
430-32 
212-77 
100-05 
334-76 
801-31 
482-52 
864-32 
295-50 
471-31 
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PAPERS READ AT CONFERENCES. 


PEAS ON THE FABM. 

[W. F. WuRST, Laura.] 

The Early Brunswick White is the best variety of pea for northern conditions. 
The Early Dun is about two weeks later; it grows a lot of bulk, but not so much 
grain, and, being late, it is far more subject to the attack of grubs. The Bruns¬ 
wick is a hardy pea, being early and of good feeding quality. Not gro'wing so 
* much bulk, it is much easier to harvest with present-day machines. In a district 
with a fair rainfall, it will grow quite well on stubble ground. The stubble 
should be burnt or cleared off; then, after the first rain, either ploughed or cul¬ 
tivated about April or May, well cleared of all stones, &c., and sown with about 
GOlbs. to SOlbs. of seed and a liberal dressing of manure at about the end of June. 
If the peas are sown too early they are likely to be caught by froSt. If sown too 
late they are subject to the ravages of grubs. 

Be careful to kill weeds as far as possible. After seeding, roll the soil down 
well, as that will save a lot of trouble, time, and waste at harvesting. If the soil 
is well rolled the peas may be cut with the binder just before they are ripe, 

; especially if there are some wild oats, &c., in the crop. This can be thrashed later, 
\the straw making an excellent standby for idle stock in winter months. Sheep 
will do well on pea stubble with a liberal supply of water. They* will fatten more 
quickly than on any other feed, giving a good, solid, juicy mutton. The sheep 
will pick up practically every grain. Farmers cannot expect soils to keep in the 
best producing condition with a continual wheal-fallow-wheat rotation, and there 
is nothiug better than a change with peas. To keep the soil fertile a good plan 
is to give it a rotation of wheat (or oats), peas, fallow, wheat, peas, fallow. This 
will give two crops in three years, and will enrich the soil. It is a far better 
policy to sow smaller areas and have a good crop than a big area with a poor 
return. 

Two years ago I started by sowing 60 acres, last year 250 acres, and it is my 
intention to sow 350 acres this seeding with peas. 


THE GROWTH OF BEETALOO VALLEY. 


[J. Arthur, Beetaloo Valley.] 

Formerly, what is now Beetaloo Valley was partly Napperby and partly 
Beetaloo Stations, held as pastoral leases. Through the influence of Mr. Howe, 
then a Member of Parliament, a closer settlement scheme was instituted. Blocks 
of land were selected, varying in size from 20 to 100 acres. This scheme—^which 
ultimately proved a failure—^partially, at any rate, meant the opening up of what 
is now a wonderfully fertile belt of both agricultural and horticultural land. The 
early settlers had a colossal task ahead in clearing land which was hilly, heavily 
timl^red, and containing stone reefs. Mixed farming was the idea of this closer 
settlement scheme, and gardening was to be the main feature. The hills in 
Beetaloo Valley became dotted with vineyards and orchards, comprising citrus 
and stone fruits, but, through lack of organisation, they found only a limited 
market for what they could produce; also these small areas proved far too small; 
80 one by one aUotments were forfeited, to be re-allotted—^in some cases sold to 
more prosperous neighbours—^until to-day Beetaloo is carrying prosperous farmers, 
with holdings from 500 to 1,000 acres, with a few smaller properties devoted to 
gardening. 
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[Paperg Pead at Coaferenaeg,] 

It is true that during the last decade the annual rainfall has dropped to the 
extent of nearly lOin. As a result^ stone fruit orchards and vines have gone 
almost out of existence, leaving mainly citrus fruits, which are sustained by a 
system of irrigation from the Beetaloo Reservoir. One of the chief drawbacks 
to the early settlers of Beetaloo was the fact that little was known of the value 
of superphosphate. It is feasible to assume that had artidcial manures been 
scientifically prepared 50 years ago as they arc to-day, mixed farming would 
be the order of the day in Beetaloo Valley on holdings up to 200 acres, 
unless, of course, the fall in the annual rainfall proves to be permanent. With 
a 29in. rainfall, which was the case a decade ago, and which will surely return, and 
with the present-day knowledge of the value of artificial manures, two to four 
families could live where one exists to-day by utilising to its fullest capacity a 
holding of 200 acres. The fruit-growing industry has never been organised in 
Beetaloo. This could, and would be done if sufficient fruit was grown to warrant 
it; but it will never be done while holdings range from 500 to 1,000 acres. 

The decrease in annual rainfall, although a drawback to the gardener, has been 
a boon to the wheatgrower. It enables him to cope more easily with weeds, which 
prove a pest in wet winters, and it is safe to say that the average yield per acre 
during the drier seasons has been greater than previously. During nine years’ 
residence in Beetaloo I have never seen a bad crop of wheat. I know of no farmer 
in Beetaloo who could not cut from 30ewts. to 2 tons of hay per acre, and wheat 
yields are invariably from 20bu8h. to SObush. per acre. 

LOWER SOUTH-EAST, KYBTBOLTTE, 8th APRIL, 1936. 

imiMEBA BYE AND FHALAMI8 TUBEM08A ON BED OtTM LANDS OF THE 

SODTH-EABT. 


[By L. J. Cook, Manager Kybybolite Experimental Farm.] 

It is most necessary to consider the grass varieties that are suitable to the South- 
East and its climate, because they are essential for use and maintenance of 
pasture, now fully recognised as our most stable crop. 

Subterranean and other clovers are invaluable pasture plants, but they cannot 
and will not make a persistent pasture. It is only by a combination of grass and 
clover with good fertilising and proper management that continuously healthy and 
productive pastures can be maintained. Clovers make quick use of phosphatic 
fertiliser, and are able to secure their nitrogen requirement from the air per the 
medium of root bacteria, which at the same time supply an excess of nitrogen that 
combines with the chemical bases of the soil for use by other plants such as 
grasses. 

Grasses also make use of phosphatic fertiliser, but in addition they require 
readily available nitrogen in the soil for their proper grov’th. 

Consequently soils—such as most of those in the South-East—^that are naturally 
very low in phosphates and nitrogen respond to the following treatment:—Phos¬ 
phatic fertiliser'applied to a clover pasture cause—during the first two to four 
seasons—a dominance of clover growth, as much as 80 per cent, to 90 per cent, 
of the total growths at times. This period is followed by better grass and a 
reduction of clover, brought about by the added nitrogen made available in the soil 
by the clover growths, and after a period of 8 to 10 years’ development grass 
produces 60 per cent, to 70 per cent, of the pasture growths. These latter 
pastures are of greater utility to livestock, providing a variety and better balance 
of food. 

For quite a number of years grass growths have been under observation; and 
trials conducted with introduced species, in order to obtain the most suitable and 
productive for the soil and climate. Many of these trials have been made on 
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undeveloped land, and of later years trials have been set on the more or less 
partiy-developed soils. Much is still to be done, testing imder different methods 
of management, fertilisation, &c., but the purpose of this paper is to deal princi¬ 
pally with the results so far obtained. Conclusions arrived at under practical 
trials indicate that only two of the introduced grasses are outstanding and are to 
be reeonunended, namely, Wimmera or Annual Rye Grass and Phdlaria tuberoaa 
(Perennial Canary Grass). These two are of quite different type. Wimmera Rye 
is an annual, growing from seed each autumn, producing dark green, narrow-bladed 
leaves, makes quite good winter feed and a luscious amount of spring growth. 
Phalaris tuberosaf on the other hand, is a deep-rooted perennial, is very drought- 
resistant, and can live through dry summer periods. It produces light green, 
fairly broad-bladed leaves, and makes a fairly quick bite of green from autumn 
rains, is a good winter grower, and makes growth later into the summer than any 
other winter grass tried. Hence these two grasses require quite different treatment 
and management. « 

WIMMERA RYE GRASS. 

Wimmera Rye is a prolific seeder of very viable seed, and it is not dif&cult to 
secure a good germination provided a reasonable seedbed is given. Sown in 
autumn it can be grazed well during its first winter until spring, when it is most 
essential that it be allowed to mature a good proportion of seed. Heavy grazing 
in late spring is very detrimental to its persistency, as livestock are particularly 
fond of its palatable seed heads. If allowed to seed well the first season it is not 
so necessary to control the spring grazing during future seasons, except that it 
might be advisable every third or fourth season to allow it a fair spell to mature 
seed. Autumn harrowing will aid its growth and persistency. Spring mowing for 
ensilage and hay will materially aid it, provided the mowing is not left too late 
in the season. Cut off early, naturalised annuals such as Silver, Barley, and 
Brome grasses can be checked to the advantage of Wimmera Rye. Wimmera Rye 
Grass in pastures properly managed noticeably reduces the amount of other 
annuals such as Cape Weed and the grasses mentioned above.' It can, with advan¬ 
tage, be established with Subterranean Clover in the initial stages of development 
of these lands, and although, of course, it makes far better and more healthy 
growth in later stages of development, it does better than other grasses in the early 
stage, and is most useful for livestock at this period. 

PHAIiABIS TUBEROSA. 

Phalaria tuberosa is not a prolific seeder under local conditions, and there is a 
large variation in the viability of its seed. The cost of the seed is much greater 
than that of Bye Grass, and it is more difficult to obtain a good gei7nination. It is 
a slow grower during the first six months of its life, and consequently does not 
appreciate competition at this period. Therefore, to establish, it is necessary to 
prepare and clean the land very well. Sown in autumn, it will give very little 
feed during the first winter, but will moke useful growth in spring and early 
summer. During the second and future seasons it will hold its own and persist for 
a good many years under proper management. It is advisable to use the mower 
freely in spring during early seasons of its development to check annual grasses. 
When its plants become laiger and well established it will better defeat the annuals, 
but during the early years it is noticeable that annuals are more plentiful amongst 
it than in the Wimmera Bye Grass plots. Autumn harrowing should be an 
advantage. 

Except for the first year of ^growth, the grazing of Phalaris need not be inter¬ 
fered with, provided that the grazing is so managed to enable the maintenance of 
healthy plants. Rotational grazing should be observed during the growing period 
in order to allow sufficient top growth to maintain vigorous root development and 
prevent over-grazing of such a very palatable species os Phaiaris. 

Unlike Wimmera Rye Grass, Phalaris cannot be so well recommended foy 
sawing on virgin land. It will not produce the quantity of grass amongst the 
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clover durinj^ the first two seasons, and results in the production of a lot of weak 
plants. 

It is the only persistent perennial that can be rec'oimnended for tjsiablishing on 
the land, after the soil has been built up with clover and phosphates for a period 
of vears. 

PRACTICAL RESULTS AT KYBYBOLITB. 


Ttef^ardini? practicable comparable trials of the two grasses, work with Phalaria 
fnhernsa was corntneiiced in 1930. l^reA'ious to this, small hand plot trials had 
shown the p(*rsisteney of the uiass, but it was not until 1930 that an area of 5 
acres was established to eonnneiice a test of its grazing capabilities. This was 
establishc'd on virgin land, and six years’ grazing in conjunction with Subter¬ 
ranean (Oover has yielded 3.14 sheep per aero per annuin, besides a cut of 21cwls. 
of hay per acn^ in 1934. During 19.35 it has carried 4.1 sheep per acre. 

A similar plot established with Wimmera Rye Grass at about the same time 
has returned 2.88 sheep per acre per annum, as well as a cut of 21cwts. of hay 
per acre in 1934. During 1935 this plot carried 4.4 sheep per acre. In 1934 
a more comprehensive test of the two was commenced, and three more pairs of 
])lots were established that year—one pair on virgin land, one pair after four 
years of clover development, and one jmir after 10 ycar« of clover development. 
Resides using these as a test on the quantity of grazing, the Waite Research 
Institute is assisting in the anlyses of growths and in the testing of the develop¬ 
ment of sheep on eacdi ty])e of pasture. The wool experts f>f the School of 
.Mines, Mr. (%)drington and*hi‘>> assistant Mr. Goddard, are also assisting with the 
selection of sh(*ep and the valuing of the wof)l produced. This sheep work was 
<*ominen(‘ed in 1935, and will be continued for five seasons. 

More w^ork must be recor<led btfore any definite comparison of the grazing 
('apacity of tin* tAVo grasses <‘an be (|uoted. All plots have been w'<‘11 covered with 
sown gr.'iss, naturalise<l grasses, clovers, &c., and so far there has been no material 
difTerence between their bidk of grazing. 

Botanical (‘stiniations of th<*sc* pastures ha\e been made by the Farm Assistant, 
Mr. J. D. McAulitTe, by taking indiscriminate cpiadrat readings monthly through- 
tint 19.35 on the eight plots, and the following table showv tlie average botanical 
analysis for this season, and illustrat(*s several important factors: -- 


lintauicfil Avalfffies of Whntnrrn Tijfe and Phalaris Tuberos/i I'lnts^ 1935. 
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The principal factor shown is the reduction of naturalised annual grasses on the 
Wimmera Rye Grass plots. In every pair of plots the percentage of these is 
much higher (over 100 per cent.) on the Phalaris tuberosa plots. On the four 
Rye Grass plots the percentage of these annual grasses is 11.8, whilst on the four 
Phalaris plots it is 25 per cent. 

Secondly, the percentage of Rye Grass to Phalaris on each pair of plots is 
greater; on the average 42.9 per cent, to 21.9 per cent.—almost 100 per cent, 
better. The total grass on the Wimmera Rye pastures is approximately 55 per 
cent., 43 per cent. Wimmera Rye, and 12 per cent, other annual grasses, whereas 
the total grass on the Phalaris tuherosa pastures is approximately 47 per cent., 
22 per cent. Phalaris and 25 per cent, annual grasses. Thistles, Capeweed, and 
miscellaneous plants arc present in greater quantity on the Phalaris pastures. 

Considering the three Phalaris pastures established in 1934, it is significant that 
this grass is represented by 35 per cent, of the pasture when sown after 10 years^ 
improvement, 27 per cent, when sown after four years’ development, and only 13 
per cent, when sown on virgin land. 

Wimmera Rye Grass under similar treatment has produced 59 per cent., 57 
per cent., and 34 per cent, respectively. 

Comparing the pair of plots P3A and P4A, established on virgin land in 1934, 
it is found that Wimmera Rye comprises 34 per cent, of the pasture on its plot, 
whereas Phalaris tuherosa comprises only 13 per cent, of the pasture on its plot. 

Plots PI4 and P17 that were sovm in 1930 are interesting, and show Wimmera 
Rye in much greater proportion than Phalaris. The comparatively low amount of 
grass and high amount of clover on both these plots, is due to the fact that they 
were mown for hay in 1934. In fairness to PI 7 it must be stated that the Phalaris 
was established here with only 21bs. seed' per acre. The later plots were sown with 
41bB. seed, and it will be interesting in future yeans to compare the development of 
Phalaris plants on C2 and PI 5 with those on P3A. Much larger and more 
vigorous planis are at present on C2 and PI 5, due to the previous developmental 
treatment given to these soils, and it can be quite antici])ated that they will con¬ 
tinue to develop better and maintain a better percentage than is at present* showing 
on P17. 

SHEEP ON WnOCERA BYE AND PHALABIS TTTBEBOSA PASTUBES. 

Regarding the development of sheep on these two typos of pasture, 40 ewe 
weaners were selected of even type and development, of an average live weight 
of 58lbs., and were placed on each pasture in April last. Both flocks reached 
their maximum live weight for the season in January of this year;-those on 
Wimmera Rye pasture weighing 101.31bs. average, and those on Phalaris 'pasture 
100.21bs. In February the former had fallen to 941bs. and the latter to 921bs. 
average. 

Those on the Wimmera Rye have been slightly ahead all the season, and pro¬ 
duced 9lbs. 3oze. of wool valued in October at 10s. 9}d. per head, whilst those 
on Phalaris pasture produced 81bs. of wool valued at 9s. 81d. per head. 

The fleece wool of both flocks only varied 2Jd. per head, that of the weaners 
on Wimmera Rye Grass averaged 15d. per lb. and that of the weaners on Phalaris 
tuherosa averaged 15Jd. per lb. 

Of the 40 fleeces taken from weaners on Wimmera Rye pasture, one was valued 
over 17d., eight over 16d. and under 17d., and four were valued below 14d. Of 
the 40 fleeces taken from weaners grazed on Phalaris pasture, one also was valued 
over 17d., 13 over 16d. and under 17d., but none were valued below 14d. per lb. 

Not much notice of these sheep results should be taken, for as yet they are only 
one season’s result, but they will be used as a basis for comparing tbe clips from 
these sheep in future seasons. 
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SUMBCABY. 

1. Recommend that Wimmera Rye Grass be used with Subterranean Clover for 
the initial development of these lands. 

2. PhaJaris tnherosa with Subterranean Clover and naturalised fi^rasses will pro¬ 
duce equal carryinsr capacity as Wimmera Rye and Subterranean Clover, but it 
is advisable to delay its establishment until the land has been partly developed. 


UPPER SOUTH-EASTERN BRANCHES, BORDERTOWN, 

1st APRIL, 1936. 

GENEBAIi FEEDma OF STOCK. 

[A. E. Milne, Tatiara.] 

HORSES. 

A foal should be weaned from the mother at five to six months old. Ff possible, 
luiv(* the foal in a strong yard with stable or loose box atUiched. Have water laid 
on and a troufih, so the foal can get it any time it likes. T)o not fc'od too heavy; 
mak(* the feed green ch.aff and plenty of bran and a good allowance f»f crushed 
oats. If the foal does not eat all the feed, clean it up and give less. In spring, 
do not feed too much chaff, provided there is plenty of natural feed. At this stage 
the colt should develop, but not get too fat. 

From now on, give as much as the colt will eat, but if possible the bc.«t of food. 
At two and a half to three y(;ars, the colt is I’eady to handle. As the colt works 
be liberal with the* feed—four times a day. Do not make the midday fec'd too 
bulky, but good. 

The iiuister must use his own judgment. Some horses will eat much more than 
others. Do not give more than they will clean up. The stomach of a horse is 
small, and the animal cannot do his best if he is t^)o full. Oats are the best fcMwl 
at any time the horse is at work, and should be crushed to help digestion. If not 
crushed, steep in hot water. If the tin is covered wdth a })ag it will give good 
results. Allow the horses plenty of w'’ater l>efore feeding, and very little, if any> 
after. Too much W'ater helps to dispose of the food bef(«*(» it has been digested. 

To sum up. Feed the best chaff made from hay cut on the green side together 
wdth oats and bran, mixing a little salt. Put salts in the drinking water. Do not 
tip a bran bag of chaff to two or three horses. 

COWS. 

At all times, dairy cows will respond to green feed in any shape or form. There¬ 
fore, grow barley or rye for early feed, maize or sorghum for summer^ feed to cut, 
and Sudan grass for a summer feed. 

As to feeds that will produce milk; green wheaten hay and crushed oats are 
excellent and both grow^ on the holding. If purchases have to be made from out¬ 
side, nothing beats bran. The best way to give cows salt is double handfuls 
to one kerosene tin of water. Pour this on the chaff and mix it well int<^ the feed. 
This will help to keep the cows in good order. To feed cows for the stock market 
soaked barley during the winter months will prove the best, with a liberal supply 
of chaff and green hay. _ 
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PIGS. 

For weaners there is no feed that is easier to teed or better for pigfs than skim 
milk and pollard. J)o not teed too much at one time; if necessary, feed three times 
a day. 

Farmers must "ive some consideration ti) the tyj)e of they are feeding', and 
if for ]>ork, have the Berkshire or Mid York fed on crushed and soaked barley. 
If for bacon, it is essential to keep the pigs growing and dc# not let them get too 
fat. When about a month olT marketing, feed small feeds three times a day. For 
this, house refuse, skim milk and soaked wheat give good results. 

Do not overfeed the sow that is to farrow, and after the pigs are born, give 
only skim milk and bran for tw(» days; then give plenty of good food. 


FABMING ON A MIXED FABM, AND IS MY PEOFIT WHAT IT 

SHOULD BE? 


[H. G. Fisher, Tatiara.] 

When farm produce is low in price, like it has been for several years past, it is 
apparent to all that every effort should be made to get maximum returns for labour 
and capital expended. 

Cropping Operaliom ,—Are methods up to-dat<‘ and carried out to the best of 
our ability, and are we sure the jmddock to b(‘ fallow(‘d for wheat is in a good 
fertile condition and capable of growing a goo<l crop? If it is in a condition to 
grow a good crop, do we sow the best seed and the most suitable variety for our 
district, and also a good liberal dressing of su^mt? If it is not in a condition t(» 
gmw a crop, toj) dress it and leave it out to ]uislur(‘, or, better still, sow Subter¬ 
ranean clover and Wimmera rye grass if the country is suitable for it. Tt would 
enrich the land, and if slice]) were run on it the, returns of their wool would lif' 
greater than the return from the ordinary crop of wheat we could e\]HM*t from 
such a pa<ldock. Another way to treat the paddock, if it could not be allowed to 
lie out of ('(‘real growing so long» would be to grow oats, or a iiiixturo of oats, 
( ajH* barley and rye for fc’cding-off jiurposes; it would help considerably to enrich 
the jmddock. 

Clr*)w oats on land, if ]>ossible, before fallowing it for a wheat croj). Another 
cereal can Ik* grown fairly eh(*a])ly in parts of our disirit't—malting barley. The 
wheat stubhles can he burnt off and the land worked uj) and left until the wheat 
and oats have bt*en sown. Barley does not need a long growing period, and it will 
generally show a fair profit on the expenditure outlaid. Local barley ri])ens 
earlier than lower doAvn in the South-East, and it can be jjut on the Melbourne 
inarket when the maltsters are requiring it. I mentioned at the beginning of this 
j)aper, are our methods uji-to-date? and I believe they may be on some farms a 
little overdone. Too many horses to do the work, and possibly a tractor lies idle a 
good jjart of the time. Are we trying to put in more crop than we should with 
the power that we have, and not working the soil as we should, which means 
reduced yieddsf Is the type of horse we breed the class that can do the work? 
When we have one or two to sell, an? they the sort that the buyer is looking for? 
Apart from the profit, it gives one pleasure to see a good class of horse on the farm. 
Are our milking cows helping to ke(»p us or are we keeping them? Some cows 
pay, others do not, and the writer is as guilty as anyone of having one or two 
that do not pay, but are we endeavouring to improve our herd? Good cows are as 
cheaj) now as they have been for a long time, A poor producer has to be milked 
and fed, wbichl is time and money wasted, while a good cow pays for it. 
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Several good sires have been brought to the district of late, thanks to their enter¬ 
prising owners. Farmers would be well advised to use them and improve dairy 
herds and, incidentally, incomes. 

Sheep are one of the most profitable animals on the farm. Are wei carrying as 
many as we should, or have we too many which are running short of feed in the 
dry autumn, or do we hand feed them to keep up their condition. 

What about those pieces of land unsuitable for cultivation on the farmt Have 
we cleared them up and top dressed and made the most possible use of them? In 
our district, with a good annual rainfall, some of the poorer class of country has 
become the most profitable with the sowing of clovers and grasses and the annual 
top dressing with super. 

Departmental officers have often stressed the fact that top dressing of pastures 
well repays the landowneis. Are we still keeping that fat pig that Mr. Barlow 
denounces, or are we keeping the lean type that brings the highest market rates? 


TOBACCO GROWING IN MURRAY IRRIGATION 

AREAS. 

[B. E. G. Giles, Tobacco Instructor.] 

Leaf curing operations have commenced at Barmera, giving definite results as 
to the suitability of this locality for the production of blight, fiue-cured tobacco. 

Experimental plots of tobacco of 24 light varieties were established in various 
parts of the Irrigation Areas, between Kenmark and Cobdogla, with the assistance 
of 10 landholders. 

Adequate protection from high winds was obtained by means of strips of 
sunflowers and maize, which were well established before the tobacco was planted 
out in the fields. 

A considerable amount of damage was done to crops during December and 
January last, by insect pests—cut worm, stem borer, and leaf miner—but growers 
overcame these difficulties and have succ^ded in growing reasonably sound leaf. 

The tobacco has remained free from all disease while in the field stage, despite 
an outbreak of blue mould in the seedbeds at the Berri Experimental Orchard in 
October last, which was brought under control by means of benzol fumes. 

The nature of the soil has proved to be the deciding factor in these experiments. 
Crops grown on the light, ashy, Loveday sand are turning out remarkably good 
leaf. 

Plants have grown well, the leaf is full of gnim and of good texture, and is 
ripening in a normal manner, colouring commencing and spreading without any 
sign of deterioration in quality, which is, unfortunately, apparent in leaf grown 
on the heavier soils in the vicinity of Barmera and Cobdogla. 

There are two varieties of tobacco, namely, Bonanza and White Stem Orinoco, 
which seem most suited to this area. The former variety has done well in recent 
years in the North Queensland tobacco-growing districts. 

As much seed as possible will be harvested from the successful plots of tobacco 
grown by Messrs. H. Wilkinson and L. Kerley, at Loveday, to ensure an adequate 
supply for next season. 

Good leaf has been grown upon white Murray sand at Berri and Lyrup, but 
not upon a sufficiently large scale to justify a definite expression of opinion 
as yet 

The sandhills formed by drift at Barmera and lioveday have given poor results, 
despite heavy waterings and applications of fertiliser, and do not appear to 
warrant any further experiment. 
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OFnCIAL SINGLE TEST EGG-UTING COMPETTnoii 1935-36. 

OONPUOTED AT PABAFIELD POUIiTKT STATION. 

ONLY PIB8T GKADB BOOS BBOOBDSD. 

SECTION 1.—WET MASH. 

Olau No. l.—Whilr Ltghvrm. 


Oompetttor. 


B.OaolB, 

ymnmikttfcoft 


Fint Grade Bgga. 
Bird ProgreisiveTi^ 
No. to 

SlstMar., 1086. 


100 

146 

107 462 

186 
282 

200 627 


Competitor. 


A. J, Monkhonie, 
WoodBlde. 


_ First Grade Begs. 
Bird ProgieMiye T^li 
No. to 

aist Mar., 1086. 


40 88 

60 170 

61 220 487 

62 243 

68 186 

64 223 602 



A. H. Matthews. 
Bridgewater 


106 405 

221 
188 

80 408 


J. F. Smith, 
Meadows. 


A. Toung, 
Bridgewater. 


187 

160 

10 847 

171 
71 

204 446 


100 

203 

181 588 

187 
220 

180 546 


B. F. Muiison, 

Ymidl. . 


dead 

170 

00 260 
168 
216 

68 437 


E. W. McAUster, 
Tundt. 


117 

182 

177 476 

162 
107 

205 474 


1. McKee. 

A Eose Street. 
Carrondowii. 

26 

26 

27 

28 

20 

80 

100 

dead 

234 

281 

200 

225 

424 

665 

i]080 


81 

03 



82 

122 


H.C. Stacy. 

88 

108 

408 

Meadows. 

84 

02 



86 

107 



86 

247 

586 




030 


87 

140 



88 

177 


T. dearer, 

80 

04 

431 

Bridgewater. 

40 

106 



41 

172 



42 

180 

567 




068 


T. Dnhring, 
Maliala. 


E. J. Underdown, 
Meadows. 


8. HIE 
Bridgewater. 


a Baadatvom, 
Tundl. 


dead 

dead 202 WJB. Hedger. 
,88 YoDdi. 

122 

162 872 


233 

dead 

160 402 

00 
100 

132 331 


127 

105 888 

168 

148 

216 527 


176 

222 

160 567 

226 
227 

108 646 


188 

177 

202 517 

176 

146 

104 616 
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COO-I<AYINe COMPSTITION— 


FInt Grade Bggs. 
Competitor. Bird FrogieBeive Totali 

No. to 

Slot Mar.. 1986. 

Firat Grade Egga 
Competitor. Bird Progreaalye Total) 

No. to 

Slat Mar.. 1936. 

97 177 

98 G5 

Langmaid A Bettiioii, 99 118 860 

Saliabury. 100 196 

101 79 

102 7 282 

642 

161 157 

162 116 

163 190 462 

B. B. Whittington. 164 214 

Yundi. 166 169 

166 188 671 

1.083 

103 229 

104 205 

B. Portlock, 106 208 642 

Headowi. 106 174 

107 164 

108 191 619 

1.161 

167 201 

168 216 

169 234 651 

B. 0. Sanders. 160 206 

Meadowa. 161 140 

162 dead 846 

997 

109 218 

110 47 

Murray PoweU. Ill 218 483 

Jupiter C^k. 112 192 

118 202 

114 49 448 

926 

168 90 

164 dead 

166 201 291 

H. H. Gallagher. 166 169 

Pooraka. 167 106 

168 222 497 

"tm 

116 214 

116 178 

O.W. Bignell. 117 166 668 

Meadowa. 118 104 

119 200 

120 199 608 

liool 

169 280 

170 144 

171 287 611 

W. aiokert. 172 181 

Meadowa. 178 162 

174 167 490 

MOl 

121 204 

122 • 87 

128 169 410 

W. M. Field. 124 182 

Yuodi. 126 66 

126 164 862 

*772 

176 108 

176 1 

177 158 267 

W. BeataU. 178 198 

Behunga. 179 182 

180 125 606 

, 

127 203 

128 214 

129 234 651 

0. B. Wharton, ISO 226 

Meadowa. 181 204 

182 151 681 

1.232 

181 227 

182 169 

A. G. Dawea, 188 187 683 

280. Portmah Boad. 184 161 

Glenunga. 186 dead 

186 213 374 

967 

188 191 

184 204 

_ 186 209 604 

H. H. Heflord. 186 99 

MuiraF Bridge. 187 206 

188 126 481 

1.035 

187 192 

188 95 

189 132 419 

G. W. Sykes. 190 182 

Yundi. 191 176 

192 209 567 

986 

189 191 

140 5 

- ^ 141 dead 196 

F. W. Gage. 142 187 

Meadowa. 148 188 

144 134 604 

700 

198 128 

194 283 

196 201 662 

B. Bartley. 196 146 

Meadowa. 197 190 

198 195 581 

1.098 

146 77 

146 64 

147 dead 141 

WsjB. L. Nonuan. 148 283 

Bdhunga. 149 199 

160 128 660 

701 

199 123 

200 188 

A.AH. Gui^ 201 108 419 

Mindaroo Poultry Farm. 202 183 

Bradbury. 208 96 

204 121 400 

*819 
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[April, 19B8. 


Eeo-LATiNa OoMpmittoN—OontiniMd. 


Flitt 

Cknnpetltor. Bird PioipBMlFe Tmto 

No. to 

Slot Mat.. 1W6. 

Flxat Grade Bggk 
Competltcir. Bird Frogrewive Totala 

No. to 

Slat Mar., 1086. 

205 176 

206 204 

207 246 625 

JT. J. DotUii, 208 107 

liMdowi. 200 180 

210 285 612 

1,287 

260 215 

260 227 

261 108 685 

8. Bridge, 262 184 

YnvSa. 268 170 

264 172 476 

1^ 

211 deod 

212 103 

218 47 246 

D. J. FoswoU, 214 26 

lehungA. 215 206 

216 100 382 

*672 

266 180 

266 07 

267 dead 277 

H. G. Bgair, 268 24 

Meadowa. 260 141 

270 dead 166 

217 dead 

218 211 

210 210 421 

F. J. Buck, 220 101 

Meadowi. 221 166 

222 126 801 

812 

271 211 

272 180 

278 217 617 

&. H. Smith, 274 221 

Yundl. 276 62 

276 214 487 

1,104 

228 78 

224 132 

226 178 878 

J. A. Gtlat, 226 78 

Yundl. 227 dead 

228 171 240 

"627 

277 218 

278 221 

270 167 606 

J. M. lAWBon, 280 145 

Meadowi. 281 104 

282 83 422 

1,028 

220 184 

280 200 

281 dead 884 

L. A. King, . 282 88 

Maadowa. 238 dead 

284 dead 88 

*467 

288 86 

284 206 

* 286 212 468 

J. 0. ManbaU, 266 174 

Yundl. 287 204 

288 82 460 

018 

2» 142 

286 00 

287 06 828 

R, W. Saado, 288 184 

Bebmiga, • 280 127 

240 140 412 

860 dead 

200 880 

201 06 884 

G. Joyce, 208 100 

Meadowi. 208 226 

204 1 70 614 

"sis 

241 184 

242 180 

848 108 616 

K. W. Tcraiig, 244 101 

ICeadowB. 246 — 

246 08 280 

ll06 

206 14 

J. A. Bradtke, 206 dead 

Yongala. 807 106 

"210 

. 208 160 

W. H. A. Hodgion, 200 216 

Sallabury. 800 816 

*600 

247 206 

248 110 

240 177 602 

A. JarviB, 260 200 

Tnndi. 261 160 

262 246 614 

1,116 

801 67 

A. W. McDonald, 808 181 

Gawler. 808 200 

*448 

268 — 

264 — 

266 — — 

266 — 

267 — 

268 — — 

* - 122 

J. H. Dowitng, 806 148 

Glonop. 806 22 

"sii 
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Egg-laying Cofi.i^JS?rmoii-^mtinued. 

Fint Ozade Eggs. 

Competitor. Bird Progremlve Totale . 

No. to 

SlBtMar., 1930. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird ProgresslTe Totab 

No. to 

SlstMar., 1986. 

807 162 

A. F. Urlwin, 808 146 

BalaUaya. 809 26 

822 ” 

849 47 

B. Cooke, 860 84 

Kanmantoo. 851 65 

186 

810 188 

L. S. Eken, 811 69 

Mount Oompaaa. 812 161 

448” 

852 167 

H. H. Hefford, 868 128 

Murray Bridge. 854 84 

864 

818 229 

V. E. WIlUamA 814 227 

Semaphore Park. 816 283 

6^ 

J. H. Dowling, 855 168 

OloBSOp. 366 60 

857 103 

"376 

816 228 

F. P. Munsberg, 817 179 

Thnnnda. 818 224 

626 

L. S. Ekers, 858 170 

Mount Compass. 859 107 

360 176 

453 

Total Claee 1 46,885 

452 111 

A. 0. Dawes, 458 124 

230, Portrush Road, 454 147 882 

Glominga. 456 78 

456 185 

457 102 455 

”887 

ClatM 2-~Amp Other Light Breed, 

819 122 

Langmaid <fe Bettiion, 820 82 

tilbury. 821 188 

(Black Minorcas.) - 

892 

322 184 

A. Heayiman, 828 224 

Oovemmont Road, 824 148 

Eden Hill*. - 

(Cuckoo Leghorns.) 656 

A. P. Urlwln, 465 140 

Balaklava. 466 207 

467 130 

486 

Total Class No. 2. 948 

Total Class No. 3 6,120 

Claee No. 4.— Any Other Heavy Breed. 

Claee No. 8— Black Orpingtane. 

861 3 

H. J. Mills, 862 dead 

108, Edward Street, 863 91 94 

Edwardstown. 364 218 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 365 99 

866 dejid 317 

411 

825 58 

326 81 

327 174 263 

A. Q. Dawe^ 280, 328 164 

Portrush Road, 829 147 

Olenunga. 830 194 505 

768 

881 202 

332 176 

888 1 78 556 

H. J. Mills, 384 178 

108, Edward Street, 886 213 

Edwardstown. 886 dead 891 

947 

367 96 

868 14(i 

A. G. Dawes, 869 89 331 

230, Portrush Road, 870 182 

Glenunga. 371 102 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 372 167 451 

”782 

887 173 

888 147 

889 85 405 

K. Pennack, 840 288 

Pooraka. 841 77 

842 161 471 

876 

373 174 

374 193 

F. F. Wclford, 376 dea<i 367 

1, Ludgate Circus, 376 75 

Colonel Light Gardens. 377 174 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 378 161 410 

777 

848 1 60 

844 152 

84.5 166 477 

H. H. QalJagher, 846 167 

Pooruka. 347 143 

848 50 360 

827 

379 72 

380 175 

V. F. Gamenu, 3si 155 402 

Findon Road, 382 119 

Woodxille. 'iS3 25 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 384 79 223 

625 
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XlM-ukTiKe OoMnTrnoN—Cont<N«a& 


[April, 1936. 


Oompatltor. 


K. PeiiiuMk» 
PooEmka. 
(Barneveldett.) 


A. Q. Daww, 

280, PcMtmih Boad, 
Glenaiiin. 

(Eho£Tdand Beds.) 


Total Gian No. 4 


Pint Ozada 

Bird PiDvnnlTe TotiB 
No. to 

Slit Mar., 1086. 


886 180 

886 122 

887 160 461 

888 188 

880 100 

800 166 688 


19 

116 

162 287 


SECTION 2.—DBY MASH. 
aioit No. 6.—ITAito Loghonu. 


G. B. Cowell, 

Balhannah. 

« 

891 

892 

898 

894 

896 

896 

196 

111 

dead 

106 

76 

188 

306 

810 

626 


897 

43 



898 

208 


A. J. Monkhouse, 

899 

182 

483 

Woodside. 

400 

133 



401 

196 



402 

101 

620 




063 


408 

179 



404 

188 


G. B. Cowell, 

406 

80 

447 

Balhannah. 

406 

186 



407 

112 



408 

dead 

207 




744 

Total Class No. 6 



6,541 



Total Claas No. 7 431 


CUut No. &.^Any Other Heavy Breed, 


W. B. Chriatle, 412 169 

l^per Mitonam. 418 77 

(lEUiode Island Beds.) 414 144 


Total Clan No. 8 890 


SECTION 8.—WET MASH. 

Home Project UHUty Section.--Any Breed. 


Peter Weetem, 

Aicot Park School. 
(White Leghorn.) 


Peter Western, 

Aaoot Park School. 
(White Leghorn.) 


416 284 


416 226 


Competitor. 


William Sando, 
Edinnga Bohool. 
(White Leghorn.) 


Donglaa Marshall, 
Tundl Sdiool. 
(White L^hom.) 


Norman Page, 

Murray Bridge School. 
(White Leghorn.) 


Kelvyn A Brian Niobolls, 
Flnnlss School. 

(White Leghorn.) 


De in Colwell, 
Orange School 
(White Leghorn.) 


Warren Hannaford. 
Paracombe Sdiool 
(White Leghorn.) 


W. Home, 
Woodville School. 
(White Leghorn.) 


Owen Bobinson, 
Ascot Park School. 
(White Leghorn.) 


June Chapman, 
Woodchester School. 
(White Leghorn.) 


Rosa Hunt, 

Morphett Vale School. 
(Wlute Leghorn.) 


Jack O'Sullivan, 
Morphett Vale School. 
(White Leghorn.) 


Peter Taylor, 

Morphett Vale School. 
(White Leghorn.) 


James Taylor, 

Morphett Vale School. 
(White Leghorn.) 


WllUani Gregory, 

Victor Harbour School. 
(White Leghorn.) 


Ian Bruce, 

McLaren Flat School. 
(White Leghorn.) 


Clifford Burford, 
Smtth&eld School. 
(White Leghorn.) 


Tom Callaghan, 
Smithfleld School. 
(White Leghorn.) 


Eric Pratt, 
Abattoirs School. 
(White Leghorn.) 


Stanley Pratt, 
Abattoirs School. 
(White Leghorn.) 


Alan Ydland. 
CunUffe School. 
(Minorca.) 


Gordon Qallasch, 
Glllos Plains School. 
(White lAsghom.) 


First Grade Eggs. 
Bird ProffESSsive TiAals 
No. 

SlstMar., 1986. 


417 206 
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April, 1^6.] 


Boo-latino CX)mpetition— Continued. 


Pint Oiade Bggi. 
Competitor. Bird Progreerive Toteli 

No. to 

3lBt Mar- 1886. 

Fliai Grade Bgga. 
Competitor. Bird ProgieMlve Totala 

No. to 

Slat Mar., 1986. 

Olaienoe King, 

Tarlee Bebool. 

(White Leghorn.) 488 96 

Murray Heneker and 

Prank Short. 

Hamley Bridge School. 

(Black Orpington.) 446 176 

Olive Pitman. 

GiUee Plains Bcho<d. 

(Black Orpington.) 489 128 

Peter Boucaut, 

Seaton Park Sohool. 

(Bhode lakind B^.) 447 63 

Donald Heading, 

Sturt School. 

(Black Orpli^oD.) 440 176 

Peter Preece, 

Glllee Plaint School. 

(Rhode Island R^.) 448 72 

Olive Steer, 

Bturt School. 

(Black Orpington.) 441 177 

Cliff CroBter, 

Wellington Road School. 

(White Leghorn.) 449 161 

Herbert Oliver, 

McLaren Vale School. 

(Black Orpington.) 442 204 

John KeldoullB, 

Oiroroo School. 

(Black Orpington.) 460 102 

Lyol Stone, 

Morphett Vale School. 

(Black Orpington.) 448 dead 

Bruce Dooland, 

Thebarton School. 

(Black Orpington.) 461 171 

Bay Candy, 

Noatlunga School. 

(Black Orpington.) 444 83 

Alan Yelland, 

Cunllffe School. 

(Rhode Island Red.) 464 123 

Malcolm Booth, 

Bridgewater School. 

(Black Orpington.) 446 180 

Total . 6,804 


OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST EGG-LA>'XNG CX)Ml'ETITION, 1935-36, CONDUCTED 
AT PAKAFIELD POULTEY STATION. 

FINAL LEADING SCOKE8.---F1K8T GUADE EGGS ONLY. 


Section I.—^Wet Mabh. 


Singles — 

H. C. Stacy .. 

A. Jarvis .. .. 
J. J, Devlin .. 

Trios-- 

V. E. Williams 
E. McKee .. . 

B. C. Sanders 

C. R. Wharton 
Teams — 

J. J. Devlin .. 
C. B. Wharton 
S. Hill. 


Class 1 .—White Leghorns. 


Singles — CUiss 2.—Any other Light Breed. 

A. Heaysman (Cuckoo Leghorn) . 

Langmaid and Bettison (Sack Minorea). 

A. Heaysman (Cuckoo Leghorn) .. .. .. 

Singles — Class 3. —Black Orpingtons. 

K. Pennack. 

H. J. Mills. 

A. P. Urlwin. 

Trios — 

H. J. Mins. 

A. G. Dawes. 

A. P. Urlwin. 

Teams — 

H. J. Mills (only 6 birds). 

K. Pennack.*. 

A. G. Dawes. 

Singles — Class 4. —Any other Heavy Breed. 

H. J. Mills (Rhode Island Red) . 

P. r. Wdford (Rhode Island Red). 

K. Pennack (Bamvelders) .. .. 


Eggs Laid. 
247 
246 
245 

689 

665 

651 

651 

1,2.37 
1,232 
1,2 J 2 

224 

188 

184 

233 

213 

207 

556 

505 

486 

947 

876 

837 

218 

193 

190 


Bird Nos. 
36 
252 
207 

313-315 

28-30 

157-159 

127-329 

205-210 

127-132 

85-90 


323 

321 

322 


340 

335 

466 

331-333 

328-330 

465-467 

331-336 

337-342 

452-457 


364 

374 

389 
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Class 4 .—Any other Reavy Breeds —continued. 


Trio»— Emslaid. 

K, Pennaek (Bamevelders). 538 

K. Pennaek (BamevelderB). <^51 

A. G. Dawes (Rhode Island Reds). 451 

J fam *^— 

K. Pennaek (Barnevelders). 

A. G. Dawes (Rhode Island Reds). 782 

F. P. Welford (Rhode MaUd Beds, only 6 birds) .. 777 

Begtxon n.—D rt Mash. 

Class 5 .—White Leghorns. 

Singles — 

A. J. Monkhouse .. .. .. 

A. J. Monkhouse. 1^5 

Trios — 

A. J. Monkhouse. 520 

G. B. Cowell. 447 

Teams — 

A. J. Monkhouse. 

G. B. Cowell (only 5 birds). 744 

Claes 7 .—Blaok Orpingtons. 

Singles — 

W. B. Christie. 157 

Class 8 .—Any other Reavy Breed. 

W. R. Christie (Rhode Island Red) .. .. .. 169 

SscTiON in.—^W bt Mash. 

Eric Pratt, Abattoirs (White Leghorn). 240 

Peter Western, Ascot Park (White Leghorn) .. .. 234 

Warren Hannaford, Paracombe (White Leghorn) . 226 

Peter Western, Ascot Park (White Leghorn) .. . • 225 

Gordon Gallasch, Gilles Plaliu (White Leghorn) .. 224 

Stanley Pratt, Abattoirs (White Leghorn) .. .. 213 


Bird Nos. 
388-^90 
385-387 
370-372 

385-390 

367-372 

373-378 


398 


400-402 

403-405 

397-402 

403-408 


409 


412 


434 

415 
422 

416 
437 

435 
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PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

NOW BOOKINa ORDERS FOR SUMMER, 1986. 

Eggs for Hatching and Day Old 
Chickens 

WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGGS.—7s. 6d- per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator 
Lots, 30s. per 100. 

DAY OLD CHICKENS.-15s. per dozen; £3 10s. 
in lots of 100. 

BLACK ORPINGTONS. 

EGGS.—10s. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator 
Lots, £2 per 100. 

DAY OLD CHICKENS.-17s. 6d. per dozen ; £4 

per 100. 

BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS.—7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator 
Lots, 30s. per 100. 

DAY OLD CHICKENS.--15s. per dozen; £3 lOs. 
in lots of 100. 

Free on Rail, DEUVERT.—CEDCKS—January to March. 
Salisbary. EOGS—January to February. 

Intending breeders should realise the importanoo of establishing their flocks with 
only the very best of stock, also pay particular care to the size of the egg. The 
future of the poultry industry in South Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export trade; the size of the egg for export is of the greatest importance. The 
breeding stock at Parafield is carefully selected and every egg set or sold is of a 
minimum weight of 2oz., and a Idrgc percentage considerably over. 

All Egga and Ghickoas sold from Parafield Ponltry Station are 
guaranteed to be produced at Parafield. 

EARLY BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 

Further partionlan oan be obtained from the Manager, Parafield Ponltry Station, 
Salisbury, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture, Flinders Street, Adelaide. 

C. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Expert. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


CONFERENCE AT BEETALOO VALLEY, 12th MARCH. 

Opened by the Hon. A. P. Bleaing, M.L.C. (Minister of Ag:riculture), the 
Conference of Mid-Northem Branches of the Agricultural Bui’eiiu was held for 
the first time at Beetaloo Valley, on Thursday, 12th March. In addition to 
officers of the Department of Agriculture, there was an ticellent attendance of 
delegates from district branches of the Bureau. Mr. P. Curtin presided, and 
the following papers were read and discussed:—“A History of Beetaloo Valley/' 
by Mr. J. Arthur, Beetaloo Valley; and ‘Tea Growing,” by Mr. W. F. Wurst, 
Laura. 

Conference decided “That the Bu.sh Fires Act be amended to permit of 
stubble burning being carried on between the hours of 9 a.m. and sunset.” 
“That the 1937 Conference be held at Koolunga.” “Thai the points awarded 
for ‘apparent yield’ in crop competitions be reduced to 30 and the points for 
‘trueness to type’ increased to 20.” 

The Hon. A. L. McEwin, M.L.C. (Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agri¬ 
culture), presented the prizes to the successful competitors in the Northern Crop 
Competitions. 

In the evening, Mr. Spafford gave an address, illustrated with lantern slides, 
on “A Tour of the Southern Hemisphere.” 


CONFERENCE AT BORDERTOWN. 


The (V)nfereiieo of »Soutli-Fastern BranchcH of the* Agricultural Bureau, which was 
held at Bordertown on Ist April, was sponsored by the Tatiara Branch, and the three 
sessions (morning, afternoon, and evening) were presided over respectively by Messrs. 
F. Densley (Tatiara), G. D. Butler (Wolseley), and II. Warland (Mundalla). The 
Conference was opened by Professor Perkins (Director of Agriculture) representing 
the Advisory Board of Agriculture, and papers were read by Mr. H. G. Fisher 
(Tatiara) on Farming on a Mixed Farm'^ and Mr. A. E. Milno (Tatiara) on 
‘ ‘ General Feeding of Stock. ’' Mr. C. T. McKenna, B.V.Sc. (Veterinary Officer, Stock and 
Brands Department), addressed the Conference on Parasites Attacking Farm Stock, and 
Hr. C. A. Goddard (Assistant Wool Instructor, School of Mines) also gave an address 
on the Classing and Marketing of Wool. Officers of the Department of Agriculture 
assisted in discussions and replied to a large number of questions submitted by 
members of branches. 

The evening session was devoted to an address (illustrated by lantern slides) by 
Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy Director of Agriculture) on '^A Tour of the Southern 

Hemisphere. ’ ’ 

It was decided to hold the next Conference at Bordertown. Other resolutions carried 
were: ‘<That a sheep export be appointed for South Australia^’ and ‘‘That time for 
burning under the Bush Fires Act be not altereil in any way becaust* of the great 
danger of fires getting* out of control and doing a lot of damage if burning is done 
at an earlier hour than allowed at present.” 
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GONFEBBNOE AT KTBTBOUTE. 


Branches of the Agricultural Bureau situated in the Lower South-East hold their 
Annua] Conference on 8th April for the first time at Kybybolitc. Mr. J, M. Wray 
occupied the chair, and the opening address was delivered by Mr. P. J. Baily (Member, 
Advisory Board of Apiculture). 

Mr. L. J. Cook (Manager of tbe Kybybolite Experimental Farm) read a paper on 
Comparison of Results of Wimmera Bye Grass and Phalaris tu^erona/* and Mr. 
E. C. H. Bchinckel gavl a historical outline of the Kybybolite Farm, and urged an 
extension of its scope of operations. 

.Addresses were delivered Mr. A. C. H. Richardson (Chairman of the Unemployment 
Relief Council) in which nc outlined a scheme to assist producers to clear land, and 
Mr. R. Scott (Supervisor of Experimental Work) who spoke on his recent tour of 
New Zealand. 

At the seoaion devoted to Free Parliament it was decided:—''That the 1937 Con¬ 
ference should be held at Coonawarra^'; "That this Conference recommends to the 
Government that steps be taken to augment the scope of work of Kybybolite Farm 
in such a way as to make it a National Research Farm"; "That the Department of 
Agriculture take over the offices of veterinary surgeons in Bouth Australia, and that a 
veterinary surgeon be appointed for tlifil South-East^'; "That a sheep expert be attached 
to the Department of Agriculture for the benefit of farmers of the State." 

On behalf of the Advisory Board, Mr. Baily presented Life Membership Certificates 
of the Agricultural Bureau to Messrs. L. S. Davie and L. J. Cook. 

The evening session was devoted to an address by Mr. W. J. Spafford (Deputy 
Director of Agriculture), "A Tour of the Soutliem Hemisphere." 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of AgiicuJture was held on Wednesday, 
25th March, 1936, there being present;—^Hon. A, L. McEwin, M.L.C. (Chairman), 
Messrs. A. M. Dawkins, S. Shepherd, J. B. Murdoch, Geo. Jeffrey, F. Coleman, H. N. 
Wicks, R. li, Martin, Dr. A. E. V. Richardson, Prof. A. J. Perkins, and H. 0. Pritchard 
(Seoiretary). Apologies were received from Messrs. P. J. Baily and A. J. Cooke. 

BkKtkwood Experimental (hrehard. —^Mr. H. N. Wicks presented a statement regarding 
the reorganisation of the work being conducted by the Blackwood Experimentol Orchard. 
The Board suggested certain additions, and asked that the report be presented again 
at the next meeting. 

Oenolopioal Course at Boseworthy College ,—The Secretary reported that the Govern¬ 
ment had approved of an advanced course in Wine Making at the Roseworthy Agricul¬ 
tural College. 

Crop Competitions ,—^Lower North Conference resolution;—"That when a crop is 
grown on the ^are system, the following provisions in relation to prizes shall apply: 
A joint entry may be made, and any prize won be divided between the owner farmer 
and the share farmer, unless either party refuses to shore in the cost of the entry, when 
the entry may be made se|)arately by the owner farmer or share farmer—any prize to 
go to the party making the entry." 
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Decided to endorse tbe resolution and to transmit it to the Crop Competition Com 
mittee for consideration. 

Crop Competitums. —Mid-North Conference resolution:—‘‘That the points awarded 
for ‘ apparent yield ^ in Crop Competitions be reduced to 30, and the points for ‘ trueness 
to type’ increased to 20.^’ 

Decided to forward the resolution to the Crop Competition Committee for consideration. 

New Branches, —Aiiproval was given to the formation of Women’s Branches at 
Kchunga and Strathalbyn. 

Life Members, —Approval was given for the addition of the following names to the 
roll of Life Members:—Messrs. H. C. Roidiger, A. E. A. Skipwortli, W. J). Weniyss 
^Veelanna), J. A. Lane^ J. P. Burchard (Tantanoola), A. Bradley, L. S. Davie (Kyby 
bolite), J. M. Cheriton (Strathalbyn). 

New Members. —The names of the following persons were added to the rolls of exist¬ 
ing Branches:—Arthurton—H. R. Lamshed, Howard Bowman; Beetaloo Valley Women’s 
—Miss B. Andrew; Blackwood—C. F. Scheror, W. N. Halstead, J. Austin Lambert; 
Boor’s Plains Women’s.—Mrs. P. Vidal, Miss L. Lamshed; Brentwood—B. Wilsofi; 
Clarendon—Bon. Soworby, E. Gould; Coonawarra Women’s—Mrs. W. Davis; Currency 
Creek—W. W. Ellis; Echunga—J. Christinger, A. W. Mooney; Goode—(X Lutz; Hartley 
— B. H. AVugenknaclit; Hope Forest—Gleeson DeCaux; Karte—L. Piebig, Gordon Atze, 
H. Gale; Kybyboliti'—W. Davie; Kybybolite Women’s—Miss C. M. Johnson; Maltet* 
Women’s—Miss T). Edson, Miss N. Schwarz, Miss D. Bassham; Mount Gambler—M. 
Kilsby; Mundalla Women’s—Miss D. Menzie, Mrs. Bay Hinge; Mypolonga—G. 
Llewellyn; Narridy—John Benshaw; Parilla Women’s—^Mrs. H. Schumann; Parrakie— 
W. W.ntts, Albert Edwards, Ernest Wheare., Erie Bo«is, O Heinzel, A. D. Sanderson, 
N. Catford; Redhill—^Jack Morgan, Glen Crouch, Jack Miller; Bosedale—Garth Atkin, 
Frederick C. Wilson, Claude A. Gwynne; Roseworthy—C. Brooks; Saddleworth Women’s 
—Mrs. J. D. Garrett; Sheoak Log Women’s—Mrs. B. Window, Mrs. G. Heinjus; Snow- 
town— J. F. Kelly; Tantanoola— — Blowes; Wandearah—Arnold Eagle; Wasleys 
Women’s—^Mrs. — Hannan, Miss G. George: W^irrabara Women’s—Mrs. Annie Edwards; 
Yandiah W'omen’a—Mrs. A. Francis, Miss A. Kupke, Miss D. Borgas; Yeelanna— A. 
Doley, N. Glover. 

Foimdation Members of N&w Branches. —Echunga Women’s—Mrs. G. Edmonds, Mrs. 
P. Dufficld, Mrs. F. Wickham, Mrs. A. Hauber, Mrs. E. J. Dennis, Mrs. A. J. Feder, 
Mrs. T. E. Hineks, Mrs. C. McDonald, Mrs. W. H. L. Norman, Mrs. E. Liobelt, Miss P. 
Henderson, Mrs. J. Boon, Mrs. B. Plane, Mrs. R. Davis, Mrs. H. Smith, Miss — Hough, 
Mrs. H. Gilbert, Mrs. A. Golding, Mrs. A. W. Mooney; Strathalbyn Women’s—Mrs. 
A. S. Deer, Mrs. S. S. Arnold, Mrs. C. M. Hudd, Mrs. J. M. Hudd, Mrs. Ik Aworth, 
Mrs. L. J. Hall, Mrs. F. W. Allison, Mrs. L. E. Stirling, Mrs. G. Sissons, Mrs. K. R. 
Weatley, Mrs. J. Collett, Mrs. R. G. Martin, Mrs. J. Bowden, Miss O. Bottrill, Miss O, 
Westley, Mias D. Siaaons. 

Conferences. —The Secretary reported that Conferences would be held at Bordertown 
on April Ist, and at Kybybolite on April 8th. 

Change of Bmnoh Name.—The name of ‘be Tweedvale Branch was altered to Lobethal. 

Several items were taken in Committlee. 
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Messrs. A. W. Saudpord & Co., Limited, reporteil on 1st April, 1936:— 

Butter.— A seasonal shrinkage in supplies continued throughout March, particularly 
in top grade, and producers arc now anxiously awaiting the bieak in the season to check 
the ^wnward trend. The deman«l for choicest quality was strongly maintained, and a 
hardening in prices was recorded. The London butter market, after sagging badly 
because of the difficult European situation, has sliown improvement, and prices th(?re 
finned 4s. to 5s. per cwt. There is still a surplus of lower grades to go forward, and 
it seems probable that there will bo no break in the continuity of sliipments this year. 
Present prices in Adelaide are:—Choicest creamery fresh butter in bulk. Is. 4id. per lb. 
Prints and delivery extia. (This price is for loc:il sale only, and under the quota system 
the equalised price manufacturers will receive will bo Is. 9/16d. per lb., on which basis 
payments to cream suppliers will be calculated.) Separator lines from Is. to Is. Id. 
per lb. for choicest; stoies, 8d. to 9d. per lb. (Those prices are subject to equalisation 
levies.) 

Cheese. —In the South-East, where most of this commodity is manufactured, condi¬ 
tions have rapidly altered so that the supplies of cheese are now much Jess than a month 
or two ago. Exporting was continued throughout March, but is now about finished. 
London buyers have been well satisfied with the quality of the South Austmlian article 
so that there has been no difficulty in quitting stocks from time to time. Tjocal prices 
aie:—^Large and medium, from 94d. per lb.; loaf, from lOd. per lb. at store door, 
delivery extra; semi-matured and matured, Is. to Is. Id. per lb. 

Egos. —Supplies are now falling away very rapidly, and with stronger local and Inter¬ 
state demand values are likely to go higher, especially when the cool weather sets in. 
Present rates are:—Ordinary country eggs, fair average quality, from 7d. per doz. net; 
selected new laid, clean eggs, full-sized, to Is. per doz. net. 

Bacx>n. —The demand for the established brands of bacon was well maintained, and* 
the turnover was better than usual for this time of the year. Oarers have ample stocks 
which are being placed on the markets from day to day, and no difficulty was experienced 
in supplying the demands. Hams have been somewhat slow of sale, and Interstate orders 
were necessary to reduce stocks. Values are:—Best quality sides, 9d. to 9id. per lb.; 
middles, 9^d.; heavy middles, 8d. to S^d.; rolls, 8d. to 8^d.;. hams, 11 id. to Is.; cooked, 
Is. 2d. to Is. 2id. per lb.; lard, bulk, oid. to 6d.; prints, 6^6. to 7d. per lb. 

Almonds. —The supplies of the new' crop are now arriving in much greater quantities. 
eac.h week, and turnover was well maintained, present quotations being:—Softshells and 
Brandis, 8id. to 9d.; hardshells, 5d. to 5id.; kernels, Is. 9id. to Is. lO^d. per lb. 

Honev. —No alteration was made in prices throughout the month although in some 
instances concessions were given to effect sales. Stocks held by merchants are still very 
heavy, but it is to be hop^ that during the winter these will be reduced. Quotations 
urea:—Prime quality clear extracted, 2d. to 2id.; lower grades, Id to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax.—^H as been short in supply for the last few weeks, and heavier quantities 
could be placed at:—Is. 2d. to Is. 2id. per lb., according to quality. 

Live Poulfry. —^Auction sales are held every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday at our salerooms, which are in every way the .best equipped in the State. The 
demand for all classes of birds was steadily maintained, but prime, heavyweight stock 
met with the keenest interest, as poulterers were purchasing for their Easter require¬ 
ments and having the birds placed away in cold stores. We advise consigning. Grates- 
loaned free on application. The following are prices realised;—^Prime roosters, Ss. to 
4b.; nice-conditioned cockerels, fis. 6d. to 2s. lid.; fair-conditioned lockerels, Is. 9d. to 
2b. 4d.; chickens, lower; heavyweight hens, 2b. 3d. to 3 b.; medium hens, Is. 8d. to 28.; 
light hens, Is. to Is. 5d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts, lower; prime young muscovy 
drakes, 3 b. to 3s. 8d.; j'oung muscovy ducks, Is. 9d. to 28. 3d.; ordinary ducks, Is. to 
Is. 9d.; ducklings, lower; geese, 2s. to 38. 6d.; goslings, lower; turkeys, good to prime 
condition, 8d. to per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 6d. to 7id« per Ibv 
live weight; turkeys, poor and crooked breasted, lower; pigeons, 3d. each. 

Potatoes.—^N ew sefison^ Ss. 6d. per cwt 

Onions. —^Brown Spanish, Ss. per cwt. 
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IMFOBTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., OUBlNO 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1986. 


Imports. 

Interstate, 



Jan. 

Feb. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Apples (bushels). 

29 

202 

Bulbs (packages) . 

34 

80 

Bananas (bush^) . 

16,520 

15,844| 

Plants, ornamental (pkgs.) 

157 

26 

Cherries (bushel) . 

1 

— 

Seeds (packages) . 

37 

48 

Citrus— 



Wine casks (No.) . 

3,094 

3,356 

Grape fruit (bushels) .. 

109 

76 




Lemons (bushels). 

— 

5 

Fumigated — 



Oranges (bushels). 

102 

114 

Citrus—Grape fruit. 

99 

66 

^Grapes (bushel) . 

1 

— 

Oranges. 

100 

— 

Mixed fruit (bushels)- 

5 

— 

Wine casks (No.) . 

33 

61 

Passion fruit (bushels) ... 

51 

5 




Peaches (bushels). 

29 

19 

Rejected — 



Pineapples (bushels) .... 

250 

790 

Apples (bushels). 

16 

— 

Tomatoes (bushels) . 

— 

36 

Bananas (bushels) . 

62i 

31i 

Peanuts (bags) . 

194 

38 

Cherries (bushel) . 

1 

— 

Peanut kernels (bags) ... 

38 

42 

Grapes (bushel) . 

1 

— 

Onions (bags) . 


182 

Pineapples (bushels) . 

— 

3 

Potatoes (bags). 

— 

1,030 





* Prohibited Import. 


Overseas. 
(State T.aw'.) 


Wine casks (No.) . 3,099 2,929 -Wine casks (No.) 74 68 

Federal Quarantine Art. 

Packages. Lbs. Packages. Lbs. 

Seeds, &c. 13,818 2,454,866 1,687 330,067 

Canes. 284 — 68 — 

Chests, cocoanut . 130 — 596 — 

Chests, tea. 4,522 — 1,852 — 

Handles. ’ 310 - 707 — 

No. No. 

Plants . 7 399 5 948 

Timber. 173,617 868,404 227,468 6,990,161 

Sup. ft. Sup. ft. 


Aden . 

.. Apples . 

Batavia .... 

.. Apples. 

Potatoes ... 
Other 


vegetables. 

Bombay .... 

.. Pears . 

Colombo ... 

.. Apples . 

Plums. 

Glasgow .... 

,. Apples . 

Hamburg ... 

.. Apples. 

Helsinki .... 

.. Apples . 

HuU . 

.. Apples . 

laverpool ... 

.. Apples . 


Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 

Jan. Feb. 

Pkgs. Pkgs. 

— 180 l.<ondon . 

— 10 Malta.... 

— 10 New Zealand .. 

Penang . 

— 35 

— 26 Singapore .. 

869 1,862 

25 — 

— 11,661 
—17,648 

— 1,300 Sourabeya .. 

— 6,676* 

— 7,225 


Jan. Feb. 
Pkgs. Pkgs. 


Apples . — 40,988 

Apples . — 60 

Seed, Clover 66 538 

Other 

vegetables. — 6 

Peaches- — 22 

Pe^rs . — 78 

Plums. — 18 

Other 

vegetables. — 40 

Apples . — 28 

Pears . — 60- 

Plums . — 48 

Other 

vegetables, — 1 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following 6gure8, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
•how the ra&fall at the eubjoinM stations for the month of March, 1936, and 
also the average precipitation for March, and the average annual rainfall. 


Rtation. 

Mar. 

1986. 

Av’ge. 

tor 

Mar. 

To end 
Mar. 
1986. 

Av'ge. 

Annual 

Bain- 

fall. 

Fab Nobtb abb Upper ] 

Kobtb. 


Oodnadatta .. 

0-50 

0-46 

1-43 

4-62 

Marree. 

0*2 

0-64 

0-71 

6-88 

Farina. 

0-8 

0-67 

0-81 

6-37 

Copley. 

Oil 

0-71 

1-31 

7-86 

Beltana. 

016 

0*71 

2-07 

8-47 

Blinman . 

0-30 

0-78 

201 

11-81 

Hookina . 

— 

0*68 

280 

1M8 

Hawker. 

0-12 

0-61 

1-90 

12-2 

Wilson. 

0-22 

0-69 

3-47 

11-77 

Gordon . 

0-20 

0-73 

1-86 

10*46 

Quom . 

0-6 

0*69 

1-90 

13-16 

Port Augusta.. 

0-5 

0-71 

2-94 

0-40 

Bruce. 

— 

0-69 

4-81 

9-74 

Hammond .... 

0-37 

0-66 

3-03 

11-11 

Wilmington .. 

— 

0-79 

3-17 

17-28 

WiUowie. 

Oil 

0-74 

2-67 

12-22 

Mdrose . 

0*3 

106 

3-04 

22-85 

Booleroo Centre 

0-8 

0-66 

2-13 

16-21 

PortGermein • 

— 

0-74 

2-11 

12-63 

Wfirabara .... 

— 

0-94 

1-26 

19-26 

Appila........ 

0-25 

0-87 

2-60 

14-62 

Onkoock. 

016 

0-68 

1-86 

10-78 

Carrieton. 

013 

0-68 

2-42 

12-19 

Johnburg .... 

019 

0-66 

2-77 

10-66 

Eurelia . 

0-69 

0*60 

3-33 

12-76 

OiToroo. 

0-90 

0-63 

3-01 

18-20 

Naokara . 

0-19 

0-83 

8-40 

11-00 

Black Rock... 

0-96 

0-69 

3-81 

12-35 

Oodlawirra ... 

0-77 

0-72 

3-83 

11-67 

Peterborough.. 

0-23 

0-71 

3-33 

18*22 

Yongala. 

0-34 

0-66 

4-12 

14-48 

Nobth*East. 



Ynnta . 

016 

0-68 

1-96 

8-84 

Waukaringa .. 

Oil 

0-69 

2-14 

7-89 

Mannahill .... 

017 

0-63 

1-26 

8-16 

Cookbum .... 

Oil 

0-49 

2-22 

7-91 

Broken Hill .. 

0-9 

0*63 

2-08 

9-50 

Lowbb Nobth. 



Port Pirie .... 

__ 

0-81 

4-17 

13*19 

Port Broughton 

0-23 

0-60 

1-79 

18-86 

Bute. 

017 

0-66 

3-33 

16*30 

Laura. 

— 

0*84 

3-64 

17-97 

Caltowie . 

0-37 

0-82 

2-77 

16-76 

Jamestown.... 

0-38 

0-86 

3-07 

17-72 

Gladstone .... 

— 

0-72 

2-06 

16*82 

Giystal Brook . 

— 

0-69 

2-96 

16-76 

Georgetown .. 

— 

081 

2-16 

18-29 

Karridy. 

— 

0*79 

1-40 

16-77 

Redhill . 

— 

0-71 

4-16 

16-64 

Spalding . 

021 

0-78 

2-46 

18-74 

Gnlnare. 

0*61 

0*70 

1 2-22 

18*69 

Yaoka . 

.— 

0-64 

1 1-66 

16-88 

Koohinga .... 

0-1 

0-65 

! 1-60 

15-82 

Snowtown .... 

—1 

0-72 

3-80 

16-70 


! Rtation. 

Mar. 

1986. 

A\*ge. 

for 

Mas. 

To end 
Mar. 
1988. 

Av'ge. 

Annual 

Baln- 

fall. 

Lowbb 

Nobth- 

—conUnved, 


Brinkworth. 

0-2 

0-76 

1-28 

16-73 

Blyth. 

0-4 

0-73 

2-17 

16-73 

; Clare . 

0*22 

102 

3-70 

24-46 

Mintaro . 

0.34 

0-90 

2-74 

23-36 

Watervale. 

0-7 

Ml 

3-34 

26-74 

Auburn ........ 

0*7 

4-09 

3-81 

28-96 

Hoyleton. 

— 

0-78 

2-62 

17*27 

Baiaklava. 

— 

0-72 

1-41 

16-43 

Port Wakefield .. 

017 

0-91 

294 

12-98 

Terowie.. 

0*4 

0-63 

6-11 

13*34 

Whyte-Yarcowie 

0-70 

0-77 

6-28 

13-68 

Hallett. 

101 

0-66 

3-68 

16-41 

Mount Bryan.... 

0-66 

0-70 

3-97 

16-77 

Kooringa. 

0-51 

0-87 

3-44 

17-81 

FaTTeirs Flat ... 

0-14 

0-74 

4-43 

18-54 

Ws«T OF Mubray Rabgb. 


Maiioora . 

010 

0-82 

2-39 

18*94 

Saddleworth .... 

M4 

0-93 

3-76 

19-69 

Marrabel. 

0-75 

0-84 

2-84 

19-96 

Riverton. 

014 

0-99 

2-93 

20-79 

Tarlee . 

019 

0-80 

2-66 

18-09 

Stockport .. 

— 

0-79 

2-76 

16-97 

Hamley Bridge . 

— 

0-77 

2-66 

16-62 

Kapurtda. 

0-60 

0-99 

.3-72 

19*76 

Freeling. 

— 

0-87 

2-04 

17-79 

Greenock. 

0-36 

0-94 

2-80 

21-47 

Truro. 

0-66 

0-93 

3-66 

19-79 

Stockwcll . 

0-26 

0-87 

3-29 

20-04 

Nuriootpa ...... 

0-61 

0-91 

3-52 

20-68 

Angaston. 

0-27 

0-98 

3-96 

22-32 

Tanunda. 

0-46 

1-01 

2-88 

21-94 

I^docb ....... 

01 

0-84 

1-62 

28-27 

Williamstown ... 

0-6 

0-96 

1-38 

27*61 

Adelaide Plains. 


Owen. 

— 

0-55 

2-18 

14*64 

lf«.lllLlA. . 

0-4 

0-76 

2-08 

16*49 

Roseworthy .... 

0-3 

0-81 

1-66 

17*42 

Gawler. 

0-1 

0*90 

2-21 

18*86 

Two Wells. 

0-26 

0-77 

1-96 

16*76 

Viiginia. 

0-5 

0-85 

2-35 

17*20 

Smithfield ...... 

0-4 

0-87 

1-66 

17*65 

Salisbury. 

— 

0-94 

0-96 

18-56 

Adelaid. 

0-7 

1-01 

2-18 

21-14 

Glen Osmond.... 

0-3 

1-02 

2-33 

26*97 

MagiU . 

0-4 

1-14 

1-81 

26*37 

Mount 

S 

1 

1 


Xeatree Gutty ... 

— 

1-21 

1-64 

27-07 

Stirling West ... 

0-10 

1-79 

2-41 

46*96 

Uiaidla . 

— 

1-79 

1-94 

43*95 

Clarendon. 

0-26 

1-48 

1-74 

32*79 

Happy VaPy Res, 

0-13 

— 

1-76 


MorphettVale .. 

0-21 

M2 

131 

22*59 

Koarhmga ....... 

0-36 

1-02 

1-79 

20-33 

Willunga. 

0-18 

1-21 

1-64 

26-97 

Aiding. . 

0-16 

1-04 

1-21 

20-21 
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K4raFAIX--eo(iitiMMiL 


Statloo. 

Mar. 

19M. 

Av*es. 

for 

Mar. 

Toend 

Mar. 

1936. 

Ay's.. 

Annual 

Bain- 

faU. 

Station. 

Mar. 

1986. 

Av'ge. 

fiT 

Mar. 

Toend 

Mar. 

1936. 

Av'ge. 

Annual 

Rain¬ 

fall. 








1 



Mount Lofty Ranges— eonfinuetf. 


Wssr OF Spbnoxbs Gulf— conitntted. 


Myponga. 

0-18 

0-93 

1-38 

Iiunan Val^y . 

0-19 

— 

196 

YankaiiUa_ 

0-20 

M7 

1-54 

Mount Compass 

0-10 

— 

2-18 

Mount Pleasant 

0-28 

1-09 

4-01 

Birdwood .... 

0-14 

1-05 

2-28 

Gumeracba ... 

0-6 

1-27 

1-53 

MUlbrook Rea.. 

0 12 

0-91 

]-60 

Lobethal. 

0-13 

1-24 

2-29 

Woodside .... 

0-13 

117 

2-33 

Hahndorf .... 

0-15 

1-34 

1-60 

Naime ..... *. 

0-62 

1-26 

3-24 

Mount Barker 

0-39 

1-34 

2-61 

Eohunga . 

0-14 

1-43 

1 2-82 

Maoclesheld .. 

0-27 

1-39 

1 3-96 

Meadows. 

0-15 

1-64 

3-18 

Stiathalbyn .. 

0-44 

1 03 

1 3-37 


29-42 

22-76 

27- 11 

29- 07 

33- 31 

34- 47 

35- 91 
82-15 
84-77 

28- 12 
81-24 
88-26 

30- 34 

36- 02 
19-82 


Mubbat Flats and Valiby 


Meningie. 

MilBDg. 

LftiighorDe*8 Gk 
Welfington ... 
Tailem Bend .. 
Murray Bridge 
Callington .... 

Mannum. 

Palmer. 

Sedan . 

Swan Reach... 
Blanohetown .. 

Eudunda . 

Point Pass ... 
Sutherlands .. 

Morgan . 

Wa£erie. 

Overland Comer 

Loxton . 

Berri . 

Renmatk. 


0-44 

1-42 

0-80 

1-04 

0-22 

0-26 

0-.36 

0-24 

0-26 

0-42 

0-31 

0-26 

0-16 

0-23 

M2 

0-39 

0-48 

0-22 

0-28 

0-,S6 

0-29 


0-90 

0-79 

0-91 

0-87 

1-00 

0-89 

0-83 

0-83 

0-86 

0-69 

0-76 

0-79 

0-81 

0-58 

0-64 

0u54 

0-54 

0-80 

0-81 

0-41 

0-67 


1-88 

3-09 

2-81 

3- 14 

4- 00 
3-06 
2-41 

2- 43 

3- 40 
2-66 
3-21 

3- 97 

4- 13 

3- 96 

4- 34 

2- 69 
4-94 
4-18 

3- 41 

4- 08 
4-86 


18-31 

14-80 

14-91 

14- 65 

15- 06 
13-51 

16- 16 

11- 48 

15- 59 

12- 06 

10- 65 

11 - 01 
17-16 

16- 72 
10-81 

9*16 

9-66 

10- 25 

11- 50 
10-13 
10-38 


Amo Bay . 

0-6 

0-73 

Budall .. 

0-9 

0-60 

Oeve . 

0-6 

0-78 

Cowell . 

0-2 

0-81 

Miltalie .. 

0-7 

0-98 

Mangalo ....... 

— 

0-73 

Darke’s Peak ... 

— 

. 0-49 

Kimba . 

0-5 

0-62 

Tobkb PbNIN8UI.A. 

Wallaroo. 

0-6 

0-81 

Kadina . 


0-87 

Moonta . 

0-2 

0-86 

Paskeville. 

— 

0-74 

Maitland.. 

0-11 

0-86 

Ardrossan. 

0-4 

0-74 

Port Victoria ... 

— 

0-66 

Cnrramulka .... 

0-12 

0 87 

Minlaton.. 

0-J2 

0-82 

Port Vincent ... 

013 

0-63 

Brrntwood. 

— 

0-73> 

Stansbury *. 

0-18 

0-77 

Warooka .. 

0-13 

0-66 

Yorketown ..... 

0-4 

0-74 

Edithburgh. 

0-12 

0-81 


1- 47 

2- 25 
2-97 
2-39 
2-58 
6-82 
2-52 
1-13 


West of Spbnobb’b Gulf. 

Euola. 

NuUar^r .. 

Fowler^s Bay 
P 


Denial Bay 
Ceduna 


Smoky Bay . 
Wiirulla ... 
Streaky Bay 


Minnipa .... 
Kyanoutta .. 

Talia. 

Port Flliiston 

Look. 

Mount Hope • 
Yeelanna ... 
Cummins ... 
Port Lincoln. 

Tiunby. 

Ungana .... 
PirtNeU ... 


0-3 

0-87 

0-70 

10-02 


0-73 

0-66 

8-86 

_ 

0-62 

0-22 

11*91 

0-4 

0-63 

0-63 

12-22 


0-66 

0-66 

12-09 

_ 

0-63 

0-79 

11-19 

_ 

0-49 

0-79 

10-21 

_ 

0-36 

0-39 

10-42 

_ 

0-40 

0-90 

10-51 


0-64 

0-18 

14-85 


0-38 

0-34 

12-42 

0-6 

0-62 

071 

13-91 

0-7 

0-46 

1-32 

12-77 


0-48 

0-14 

14-76 


1 0-53 

1 0-16 

16-51 

_ 

0-48 

2-08 

16-34 


_ 

0-9 

— 

0-6 

0-68 

0-28 

15*94 

0-2 

0-46 

0-38 

17-58 


0*82 

1-01 

19-37 

___ 

0-74 

0-74 

14-26 


0-76 

2-30 

16*87 

0-2 

0-63 

1-74 

13-11 


2-60 
2-89 
1-91 
6-18 
1-45 
1-78 
0-81 
M6 
1-09 
1-30 
0-61 
1-51 
0-77 
0-87 
0-99 

South and South-East. 
Cape Borda ... 

Kingsoote .... 

Penneshaw ... 

Victor Harbour 
Port Elliot 

€kx>lwa . 

Maggca . 

Copeville ..... 

Claypans ..... 

Meribah. 

I^Alawoona ..... 

ICaliph . 

Mindarie. 

Sandalwood .. 

Karoonda .... 

Pinnaroo.. 

iParilla. 

Lameroo.. 

Parrakie . 

Geranium . 

Peake ........ 

jCooke’e Plains . 
iCoomandook ... 

ICoonalpyn ...«. 

iTintinara. 

Keith. 

Bordertown ... 

|Woiseley. 

iFranoes. 

Naracoorte .... 

Penola. 

Lttciiulale . 

Kingston. 

Bohe .. 

Beaohport. 

MOliornt . 

Kalangadoo ... 

Mount Gambier. 


12*71 

12- 98 

14- 88 
11-07 

13- 70 
13-86 

15- 08 
11-68 


13-97 

15- 60 

16- 06 

16- 47 
19-85 

13- 95 

15- 41 

17- 81 
17-74 

14- 38 

15- 54 

16- 81 
17-44 

16- 83 
16-37 


0-32 

0-88 

1-61 

24-80 

0-14 

0-80 

1-06 

19-16 

0-22 

0-72 

0-81 

19-00 

0-J6 

1-00 

2-20 

21-40 

0-49 

101 

2-66 

19-94 

0-30 

0-96 

2-86 

17-86 

0-30 

0-46 

4-83 

10-20 

0-41 

0-69 

5-31 

11-63 

0-60 

0-61 

4-01 

10-42 

0-66 

0-62 

4-02 

11-32 

0-8 

0-39 

3-94 

10-40 

0-26 

0-59 

3-38 

10*98 

0-66 

0-60 

3-78 

12*23 

0-47 

0-64 

4-93 

13-64 

0-27 

0-65 

3-62 

14-17 

0-65 

0-89 

4-10 

14-36 

Oil 

0-66 

3-30 

13*72 

0-8 

0-80 

3-09 

15-87 

0-16 

0-78 

300 

14-56 

0-14 

0-87 

3-20 

16*36 

0-24 

' 1-00 

2-30 

15-93 

0-24 

1 0-94 

4-39 

15*28 

0-30 

0-94 

3-04 

17*03 

0-19 

0-88 

2-19 

17*61 

0-13 

0-89 

1-84 

18-62 

0-17 

0-77 

1-93 

17-93 

0-66 

0-82 

2-27 

19-14 

0-46 

0-76 

1-97 

18-47 

0-37 

0-91 

]-90 

20-08 

0-38 

1-01 

1-62 

22-63 

0-26 

1-22 

1-04 

25*96 

0-I4 

1-00 

3-07 

23*38 

0-27 

0-99 

1-93 

24-24 

0*13 

1-02 

1-64 

24-64 

0-24 

1-16 

1-72 

27-06 

0-39 

1-31 

2-61 

29-83 

0-46 

M5 

J-61 

82-20 

0-39 

1-42 

1-53 

I 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INI^ TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 



AdeUUda . 

AlairooM . 

AldlittA .. 

AlbSSaleSMt .. 

AfaDA . 

AnflAiton ...... 

AvpIlA-Yamwie 
Araiiirton ...... 

Aihboiinw. 

Auburn Woman*! 



Bnlhannnh Womni*!. 

Bnlumbah. 

Bnlumbah Women*! . 

Bannein . 

Beioote ....«. 

Beoteloo Vell^ . 

Beeteloo VeU^ Women*! 

Belelle WomeiT! . 

Bebddere. 

Beni. 

Bl e^k be e^ b . 

Bledk Book. 

Bleok Spring!.. 

Bleekwood . 

Block B. 

Bisrth. 

Booboitowle. 

Booleroo Centre..'. 

Bffolgw" 

Boor! Plata! . 


Boor'! Plata! Women*! .. 

Brentwood . 

Bitmii^ Lake . 

BftakW . 

Brownlow . 

Buehanan . 

Bnndaleer Sprtag! . 

Bute. 

Butler . 


Ota^! Ouny. 

Oliimdada. 

Chapman*! Bon .... 

Ohei^ Garden! . 

OhttpuddleBock .... 

dare Women*!. 

darendon . 

OollSe... 

Ooomandook. 

Ooonalpyn. 

Ooonalpyn Women*! 

Ooonawarra. 

Ooonawaira Women*!. 

Cummin!. 

Cmmena. 

Cnneney Creek. 


Dinrlto*! Pound. 

Hevlln*! Pound Women*!. 
Dudley. 


Rohnnga . 

Eohunga Women*! 

Bllrella. 

BuieOa Women*!... 


Ftaniai .. 
myvlUe 


GawlerBiTer . 

Oeoisatown Womes*i 
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INDEX TO BUJtEAU EBPO&TS-^eonftotMd. 


Dates of 
Report Meetlogi. 
on 

Page. 



• Ho nport leoel^ during tlic month of March, b In reoMs. , ^ ^ , 

If dates do not appear above, Seoietailei are requested to advise ^ General Beeretarp of details of 
Branch programmes, or of the regular night of meeting, 9.9. 8id Monday m month. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Ever}' producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

I Tbe new Bureau sabserlpHon rate of 28. per annum, which was recommended at 
the 1933 Congress, applies to all members as from lot August, 1984, with the 
following esceptlons:—^Llfe members, Branch Secretaries, and members who reside 
in the same bouse as (a) a Life Member, or (b) a Branch Secretary, or (c) a 
subscribing member. Subject to the foregoing ezoeptlons, new mmubers Joining 
during the mouths of July to December will pay 2s. per annum, and thosei Joining 
during the months of January to Jnno Is. for that period and 2s. for each 
succeeding year. Subscriptions must accompany the nomination forms unless the 
nooninee is exempt.] 


MEN’S BRANCHES. 


SOLDEBIKCk 


The following paper was read by Mr. E. A. Wilksch at a meeting of the Greenock 
Branch on 16th December:— 

Soldering cannot be fully mastered at once, but a certain degree of efficiency may 
be attained with a little practice, providing, of course, that one has reasonably good 
appli^ces with which to work. First, a good iron is necessary; it should be neither 
too blimt-nosed nor too heavy. A heavy iron would be found very clumsy. On the 
o^er hand, the iron should not be too light .as it will not retain its heat for any length 
of time. It is a great asset and time'Saver to have two irons of different weight or size, 
for access is more easily gained to some places with a reasonably small iron than with 
A bigger one. Another advantage of two irons is that one may be heating while th** 
other 18 being used. 


Perhaps just as important as the iron is an efficient flux. There are several fluxes 
^ch as J'oein, spirits of salts, and other acid solutions. The most efficient one is 
Baker s Soldering Fluid. Soirits of salts is also not to be beUttled, but it has to be 
first broken down. Baker’s fluid, in common with several other commercial solutions, is 
put on the market in tin containers, and when purchased, it should be transferred from 
its original container to a bottle of convenient size, preferably one with a screw 
or clip top, for convenience as well as security. If this is not done the solution will 
bMome discoloured through rust having developed. A feather is quite useful in applying 
the solution. The remaining necessities are a good 60-60 solder, a rag to wipe the iron 
free of ashes, s^dpaper or emery cloth to clean the place to be soldered, and a fair 
seasoning of patience. Acid and resin-cored coils of solder are also more used than 
previously. As regards the heating element, a Are of good coals is all that is required— 
mallee or she-oak are to be preferred. A blow-lamp is also quite suitable. 

To tin an iron, clean it well (this is important) then get it very hot. Tilt a lid or 
similar receptacle and pour into it a small quantity of fluid. With the hot iron (wiped 
to remove ashes) drip some solder into it and follow by dipping the iron into it 
with its aid melt the solder. B^ careful manipulation, en^vour to coat the end of 
the iron as far as necessary with the molten metal A different method is to rub 
the cleaned hot iron in a small amount of solder on a block of sal-ammonia After 
tin^g an iron by this method several times a slight indentation is made in the block, 
which greatly faciUtates the operation. It is not necessary to touch on the simplS 
forms of soldering beyond stressing the importance of not applying more flux than 
is necessa^, because molten solder has a property of spreading to places where it it 
not wanted. 


A person sometimes has the unpleasant experience of not being able to persuade fne 
solder to adhere to an apparently clean surface. This may be overcome by giving it a 
rather more generous application of flux. j 

To solder a fairly large hole, drill it out well into the sound metal, drilling from 
both sides if possible, in order to clean it. Cut a small piece of brass or o^!ot metal 
and file it to fit roughly. Give all a good application of flux, and keep it in place with 
a handful of paper. With a well-wiped hot iron convey a drop of solder to the plaie 
to be soldered and keep the iron on it for a moment, and a neat, strong msnd wm be 
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effected. One advantage of this re-inforced mend is that it is practically flush with 
the surrounding surface. Should the hole be smaller, and therefore not lend itself to 
this type of repair, but yet be difficult to cover with solder, hold directly under the 
hole a handful of paper. Besides keeping the solder in place it keeps the hands from 
becoming uncomfortably hot. After an article has been soldered the place should be 
wiped or, if possible, washed in warm, slightly soapy water in order to remove surplus 
flux, otherwise it will undoubtedly set up corrosion in tlie form of rust, or, in the case 
of brass and copper, verdigris. (Secretary, A. Schubert.) 


THE PBOBIiBM OF THE YOUNOEE GENERATION. 

The above was the subject of a paper read by Mr. C. Menadue at a meeting of the 
Chapman’s Bore Branch on 11th November. In the course of the paper he pointed 
out that the position of the younger generation wouhl be very much different from 
that of their fathers, because of changed economic conditions. Farming would call 
for only the best equipped and roost efficient men, who must have a good knowledge 
of everything that concerned a farmer’s i)usiness. Many of the boys of the district 
were not equipped to face such a position, because they had not hail the opportunity 
of acquiring a good education. The poor-soil lands of th^* district offered many prob¬ 
lems. In consequence youths should be trained to enable them to got the most from 
their labours under such conditions. In all trades, arts, and crafts it was necessary 
for a boy to have a technical school training, yet very often a farmer’s son was allowed 
to go through life untrained and unfltted to cope with the difficult problems of farming. 
Parents should try to impress upon their sons the importance of the Agricultural 
Bureau as a means of gaining knowledge of the best farming methods for the district. 
(Secretary, J. P. Krollig.) 


FAR NORTHERN CROP COMPETITION. 

The presentation of the prizes won in the 1935-0 Far Northern Crop Competition 
took place at the residence of Mr. W. G. Gregurke, of Wepokwie, on 19th March. Mr. 
H. G. Kupke (Morchard), Chairman of the Competition Committee, iiresided over an 
excellent attendance. Mr. F. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary of the Agricultural 
Bureau) presented the following trophies:—First prize, W. G. Gregurke, casserole dish; 
second prize, T. F. Orrock, E.P. fruit stand; third prize, E. H. Hampel, of Wilmington, 
E.P. dish. 

It is worthy of note that in each of the Competitions that have been held in the 
Far North District, Mr. Hampel has on each occasion been successful in receiving a 
prize, a record which it is doubtful if any other competitor in the State has achieved. 

To encourage the growing of wheats of high milling quality, the Millers’ Association 
of South Australia this year donated five guineas to each District Competition, on the 
condition that the prize money should be distributed amongst the successful competitors, 
provided their crops were not one of the following varieties:—Gallipoli, Free Gallipoli, 
Ghurka, Waratah, or Nabawa. Mr. G. Addison, on behalf of the Associatiem, made the 
following presentations:—First prize, W. G. Gregurke, gold watch; second prize, T. F. 
Orrock, 8-dqy clock. Items were contributed by Miss Whittle, Mr. F. C. Richards, 
Miss Roocke, Miss Davill, Mr. Noblett, Miss Rogers, and Miss Schultz. The members 
of the Wepowie Women’s Branch provided supper, and the evening concluded with 
dancing. 


HARVEST REPORTS. 

GK>ODE. —Ten members attended a meeting on 4th March, when harvest reports were 
given, the majority of members reporting best results from Nabawa. Mr. C. P. Linke 
reported that for a number of years Florence and Quality had given him the best 
returns. Mr. J. Kelly stated that a fine-looking cr»)p of Kord had been very dis¬ 
appointing, Nabawa and Wagga yielding much better. Ranee was said by some meml)or8 
to be suitable for the district, and all members were advised to try it. Mr. B. A. 
Linke stated that Gluford and Nabawa had, for some years, given best results on his 
property. 

PYGERT.— At a meeting held on 10th March Mr. R. Woodrup reported that crops 
were good until October, when take-all and hay-die commenced to develop. His best 
return, six bags per acre, was from Waratah sown witli a drill, while the same- seed 
sown with a combine on the same day and on well-worked land yielded only three bags. 
Waratah and Merriden sown late on grassland returned two and a half bags. On 
fallow Meriiden was badly affected with take-all and yielded four bags. Mr. E. H. 
Edmonds’s best wheat on stubble was Ford, followed by Ranee and Nabawa. Mr. 
G. P, Symonds reported that all wheat was sown on land which had carried oats last 
yeaf and at the rate of SOlbs. seed and flOlbs. super. Take-all was bad eweept in the 
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headlands (drilled twice), where there waa none. Mr. W. M. Heath reported fallow 
crops more affected with tahe^all than grassland crops. Sword yielded best^ with a 
return of five bags. Nabawa and Banee were better than Waratah. hfo. A. Day 
reported that Banee on grassland, which had been ploughed and sown with a combine 
at the rate of SOlbs. seed and TOlbs. super, yielded six bags, Nabawa on new land 
hve bags, ax^‘Waratah on stubble four bags. 

MAltTEE.—At a meeting on 5th March 11 members attended and gave reports of 
their harvest results. Mr. C. T. Schwarz had the best crop with a yirtd of ISbush. from 
Late Gluyas; Early Gluyas returned 15bu8h. The average was llbush. and was the 
best in the ^trict. Mr. L. M. Martin reported a return of llbush. from Felix. Dry 
seeding conditions and take-all and rust lowered the returns considerably. The average 
for the district was 6buah. 


CHAPMAN BOBE.—Fifteen members attended a meeting held on 10th February, 
when harvest returns were discussed. Mr. G. H. Bandell reported oats sown on grass¬ 
land with Ibush. seed and TSlbs. super averaged tour bags. Wheat sown with 541bs. 
seed and POlbs. super returned 7bu8h. Mr. B. Ackland stated that oats sown on stubble 
with 401bs. seed and 451b8. super retumed a useful cut of hay and a satisfactory 
yield of grain. Sultan had been the best wheat variety. Mr. A. Hill sowed oats on 
fallow at the rate of 401bs. seed and 751bs. super. The crop was badly infested with 
weeds, especially Cape weed, and the yield was low. Wheat sown on grassland at the 
rate of SOlbs. seed and 751bs. super retumed Tbush. Mr. C. Menadue reported Early 
Burt oats sown on drifty sand with 501bB. super and 601bs. seed cut approximately 
half a ton of hay per acre. Algerian oats sown on fallow with SOlbs. seed and SOlbs. 
super cut one ton per acre. Wheat on fallow was sown on sandy soil with 551bs. seed 
and 801bs. super. Don averaged three bags, Banee lObush., Waratah llbush., Bahlmin 
three bags, and Nabawa three bags. Mr. H. Burbridge reported that oats sown with 
601bs. seed and 451bs. super averaged four bags on fallow and one bag on stubble. 
J^eat sown with 451b8. seed and 451bs. super on new land yielded two bags from 
Nugget and Dan one bag. On second-year land, sown in May, Nabawa returned two 
and a half bags and Federation one bag. Mr. "W. 'Whitehead had received a yield of 
two bags from oats sown with 401bs. seed and 451bs. super. ‘Wheat sown with 451b8. 
seed and 701bs. super returned four bags on fallow land and two and a half bags on 
stubble. Oat crops throughout the district were badly damaged by wind, some being 
reduced to a total loss. 


AETHD JkTON.—A t a meeting held on 18th February, with an attendance of 14 
members, Mr. Brine reported that crops had been rather light. Bmutproof wheat had 
shed badly during rough weather. Barley retumed approximately six bags per acre. 
Mr. Budd reported a yield of six ban from barley and six bags from Banee wheat. 
Wild turnip and stormy weather conditions had greatly reduced wheat yields. Borne 
crops had also been affected by a frost which had occurred on 25th October. Mr, 
B. Honner also reported damage by frost. Mr. S. K. Coleman stated that stormy 
weather had done much damage, some patches iu the Ford and Sword returning little 
or no grain. He had grown Plumage Archer barley, but owing to the tendency for 
the heads to fall off he did not recommend the variety. Mr. L. Glasohm stated that 
Ghurka and Banee varieties had not been so much affected by the bad weather eon- 
ditions because they ripened earlier than Ford and Sword, in which there had been 
considerable loss. Fallow crops had returned 11 bags per acre and| stubble land 
eight bags. Barley yielded about 27bush. Mr. L. Short had best results from Swor^l— 
about 11 bags per acre. Other varieties yielded seven to eight bags and barley seven 
bags. Mr, E, Palin’s wheat average was 28buBh. to 29bush. and barley averaged six 
mgs. Mr, S. Henderson reported that Ford retumed eight bags. Sword over eight 
bags, and Aimme and Banee SObush. per acre. Plumage Archer barley on grassland 
had yielded 10 bags per acre. 

• ^ meeting on Srd Mar<di, attended by 26 members, was the best 

since the Branch wag opraed. Mr. B, L. Sluggett was congratulated on his success 
m WMing the Midland Wheat Crop Competition. Crop Beporta.—Oood. spring rains, 
following a fairly dry winter, resulted in crops yielding higher than was expected, 
ihe absence of disease was noticeable, no rust being reported and only a little flag 
and loose mut. Some heavy yields were recorded, noticeably from Gallipoli and 
Ghurka. The meeting discussed the advisability of continuing with such varieties. 
Some members held that, in view of their low milling qualities, they should be discarded 
tor national reasons. 

BOOl^BOO OENTBE.—At a aieetfaig held on 6th Mareh, memhen eave the follow¬ 
ing harveet rmorti:— ■ 



Oistoto, 1984^ penetrating the enbmil and conaenration of that inoiatare the _ 

would probably have been a failoie in tUi diatrlolt; aa It waa the’ average waa below 
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5 buBh. The first seeding rains did not arrive until July. August wiis not a wet month, 
but October was better than usual, saving the situation. The best wheats were Bobbin, 
which returned 9buBh., dry sown, and Dundee, Sbush., wet sown. Ghurka was third, 
averaging Gbush., while Banee went from Sbush. to 4bush per acre. Dundee is going 
to be a good wheat for our district; it is as early or perhaps a little earlier than Banee. 
Bobbin is a good wheat too, for as far as bleaching from rain is concerned it is far 
ahead of Banee, as Bobbin ajheds the rain, while with Banee it runs straight into the 
head. But as usual with all our good standing and yielding wheat the stubble is praC' 
tically useless as a dry fodder for stock. My wheat was too short to cut hay this 
year. In this district it is good practice to use a stripper on some of the crop to save 
the cocky chaff, besides a stripper does not ruin the stubble as a header does. It 
is a mistake to reap all the crop with one machine. There was a wonderful sample 
of wheat here this year, perhaps the best ever. 

T. JT. Boreas .—Crop up to the average over the past 14 years. Average, 19bush.; 
best wheat, Ghurka, 21bU8h. Early sown wheat was the best. To cultivate fallow 
before seeding is very benedeial. I have saved cocky chaff for the past 19 seasons 
and have been able to get rid of it each year, it must be taken car© of. 

B, W, Beic^tcin ,—The Dundee variety was a failure this year as far as milling 
for flour was concerned. Sword variety was good. The soil conditions play a big part 
so far as the quality of a wheat goes. 

C7m«. Pnfternon .—Three varieties of wheat sown—Sword, Banee, and Nabawa. Sword 
germinated and came up poorly; soil of limestone nature; it had a good head and was 
of a wonderful sample. Banee, best average yield. Nabawa, splendid sample; where the 
laud Imd been cultivated three times and where the moisture had been conserved there 
was a tendency to malt badly, but on stubble fallow the grain germinated much better; 
average was lObush. The cocky chaff should be saved, and for this purpose a stripper 
harvester is liest. A header destroys the stubble and header cocky chaff is not as 
good. 

If . iSmwry.—^Banee was the best wheat and was a perfect sample. Carawa was the 
best of the late wheats. Sword is not suited to this district. It was inclined to turn 
and was not nearly as good a sample as some other wheats sown. 

H'. A, Mills .—The sample was unquestionably the finest I have ever harvested, both 
as far as weight and looks are concerned when one considered the poorneifi of the 
stubble and the very light rainfall that wc had. Banee averaged lObush. Nabawa 
averaged 1 Sbush. on a field that was exceptionally well worked and was planted 
under favourable conditions. I had some experimental crops on stubble land sown with 
oats and various dressings of ammonia and super mixed, but they were practically a 
failure, making no growth until late in the year. In this district the saving of cocky 
chaff is essential, and the best way of doing this, in my opinion, taking into con¬ 
sideration the stubble afterwards, is by the stripper and winnower. 

The following paper, “The Advantages of a Weed Cutter,^' was read by Mr. F. H. 
Reischstein:—“There are two types of weed cutters—^the V-shaped and the straight, 
but the straight type is the best suited to any undulating ground, such as claypans 
and watercourses; of course, it will not work in stony or boulder country. This 
implement is made up of old tine scarifiers, and can be made very cheaply. Most 
farmers who have a blacksmith's shop can make one by hiring a smith for a few days. 
My cutter lias a cut of 15ft, .3in. and the blades are cut from a 16ft. length of 
4in. X iin. plough plate steel and sharpened one side. This steel cost 22s. 6d. per 
hundredweight; one cut makes two blades. The cost of my weed cutter was approxi 
uiatelv as follows:— 

£ 8. d. 


Two large wheels at 10s. each. 1 0 0 

Two small wheels at Ids. each. 1 12 0 

Two old scarifiers (minus wheels). 0 10 0 

One bag coal. 0 5 0 

One set blades, 4in. x fin. 0 11 0 

■Smith’s wages (eight days at 68. 6d. a day) .. 2 12 6 

Two bars i|in. iron. 0 7 0 

One l^t. main axle. 0 10 0 

Miscellaneous. 010 0 


It can be seen, therefore, that this is not a very expensive implement. Since the 
rains, up to 35 acres a day have been done with 12 horses, but nine or 10 horses will 
work it comfortably. The big advantage in working over fallow in the summer time 
is that all the weeds are killed without disturbing the seed bed; also a large acreage 
can be gone over in a few days compared with usi^g a combine. This year I have 
worked 400 acres out of 500 acres of my fallow and I am convinced that it is g'ldng 
to give better results than cultivated fallow. In the lower rainfall district harrows 
are not used nearly enough. There is less evaporation in fallow that is left harrowed 
down. ’ ’ 
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EXPSBXBOSNTS WITH NITBOaENOUS EEETHJSEBS. 

At a meeting of the Mundalla Branch, held on 19th February and attended by 
members, Mr. £. L. Milne reported on experiments he had conducted with nitrogenous 
fertilisers. The experiments were carried out with 1 and 1 super and ammonia 
fertilisers on stubble and grassland ploughed and sown to oats. Besults were dis¬ 
appointing as regards yield of grain; the improvement in grain yield over the ordinary 
super crop not being sufScient to warrant the extra expense and work. The 1 and 1 
mixture was rather difficult to get throngh the drill. The crops receiving the 3 and 1 
mixture had a better appearance than the crops sown with super only. Mr. Milne 
considered that if the crops had been cut for hay the nitrogenous fertiliser might 
have shown better results. 


THE COMBINE. 

A paper, ‘‘The Combine,was the subject of a meeting of the Murraytown Branch 
held on 29th February^ and attended by seven members. The writer, Mr. E. B. 
Pitman, stated that it was approximately 20 years since the combine came into general 
use. To-day only a few farmers still used a cultivator and see<j drill for sowing 
crops. The combine was satisfactory so long as there were only small weeds to kiu 
at seeding time, but where there were large, strong weeds in wet soil no combine 
would tear them sufficiently to kill them in the one operation. The driver of a combine 
should be careful to see that he neither overlapped nor cut too wide. He should also 
keep a watchful eye on the sowing of both seed and super. All oil holes should be 
kept clean. With spring tyne combines one should make sure that no tyne had moved 
along the float and thus was not cutting its proper share of the soil. The I.H.O. 
combine was a fairly light-draft type with good spring tynes which would withstand 
a lot of work before breaking. It had chain-driven gears, and the quantity of super 
being sown could be adjusted while the machine was in use. Bad points were that 
the hopper was too close to the wheels. In hilly, stony country stones were picked up 
and fell between the hopper and the wheels, causing broken spokes. Wheels were 
of rather light constmction. The team pulling gear was too narrow and allowed too 
much lash. The Massey-Harris machine the writer had used was of the rigid-tyne type, 
16 hoe. It had good strong wheels and a good team pull. Owing to the many bars 
running across the floats, any rubbish picked up stayed in the machine and it wm 
difficult to clean it out. On stony land the writer had had numeious breakages in 
^e super drive. For the above reasons he considered it chiefly suitable for clean 
land. The tynes and floats wore of strong construction. The H.B. had a good clearance 
between the hopper and the strong, sturdy wheels. The team gear was arranged in 
give a minimum of lash with the fore carriage. It possessed a disc-gear drive which 
seemed fairly reliable. If one was prepared to use plenty of strength to x)uU it, the 
pressure springs could be closed up enough to make it ^most a set machine, which 
would then tear up the hardest of set boiIb where a spriug tyne would ride over the 
surface. The crossbars of the floats wer<» inclined to give way to the side-thrust of 
the tynes when the machine was turning. No difference in crop returns had been 
noticed between the use of machines with back and middle sowing tynes. DiBcussum ,— 
Mr. Beichstein considered that the I.H.C. chain drive resulted in lighter draft than 
with other combines using gear drives. In several years operations of centre sowing 
and back-row sowing combines they had not been able to notice any difference in 
the yield. Broken spokes were best replaced by plain spokes with nuts inside thr 
hub and outside the tyre, screwed down tightly. 

BXJLK.HANDLINa OF GBAIN. 

At the March meeting of the Wirrilla Branch Mr. S. Dennison, M.P., gave an 
interesting address from information obtained during his recent visit to Western 
Australia, when he accompanied a Parliamentary party to investigate bulk handling 
of wheat, gathering much information from the Co-operative Bulk Handling Co. ana 
other users. 

Mr. Dennison explained that at Fremantle there were two loading gantries converted 
for dealing with wheat in bulk at a cost of £160,000, and it was anticipated that 
£439,000 would be required to complete terminals to handle the total crop of about 
23 million bushels. 

The gantries seen were worked by worms through long troughs which could move 
180 tons an hour each. Overhead mevators, buckets, and chutes were worked fllliiig 
ships, the wheat being poured anywhere into the ship. An allowance of per cent, 
of deck capacity below was stor^ on deck to All up when settlement of cargo took 
place. 

A duplicate Clarke shovel was used for emptying railway trucks, tmd that way two 
men loaded two 14-ton trucks iP 22 minutes. 
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The Western Australian rai](way tracks were fitted out for bulk grain by adding 
hessian liners and canvas extensions stiffened with cane to increase carrying capacity, 
sheeted with tarpaulins, and fitted with aproned coverings to the conveyors to prevent 
spilling, all fittings being the property of Bulk Handling Co. A subsidiary boosting 
elevator was worked from a reserve to cover any lull in filling. At terminals a toll 
of Hd. per bushel was made, which provided for repayment of capital, interest, deprecia¬ 
tion, and insurance, and a id. to Westralian Farmers for services rendered. It was 
pointed out that at 4id. bushel it would be possible to pay off in 10 years all the 
cost of installation to handle all the Western Australian crop, and the equipment 
would then become the property of the growers. 

The delivery warrant issued for receiving wheat was negotiable, but the wheat remained 
the ])roperty of the farmer till he sold. Storage charges of one-tenth of a penny a 
month were made from 15th March till :il8t October; after that date the company had 
the right to sell. 

Mr. Dennison quoted balance-sheets obtained from two farmers. A Mr. ITppill on 
16,066bush. showed a profit of £157 Os. 9d., or 2.48d. per bushel. Mr. Acklund showed 
a profit of £111 5 b. on ll,400bu8h.—^2.219d. per bushel, and a saving of three weeks’ 
harvesting. 

Mr. Dennison outlined a scheme which has been drawn up to get bulk handling in 
South Australia from methods successfully used in Western Australia and New South 
Wales, and urged all present to work to get bulk handling as the most successful way 
of handling wheat and saving expenses. 

BEVlEWINa THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF FABMINO. 

Mr. C. Beehner read the following paper before an attendance of six members 
at a meeting of the Kilkerran Branch held on 9th March:—As the rainfall over the 
greater part of this district is probably in the neighbourhood of 15m., we cannot 
indulge in tlie intensive pasture improvement which may be possible in districts with 
a rainfall of 20in. to 25in. However, as the ideal rotation for cropping should include 
one year letting the land lie out as pasture, a heavy dressing of superphosphate 
will do much to encourage our natural grasses and help to improve the soil for the 
following crop. 

In the past we have not paid enough attention to encouraging cloveiB and other 
natural fodder pbints to establish themselves. Our present system of farming, on the 
contrary, has had the effect of killing them out. 

A g<K»d practice carried out successfully in the middle north is to sow about 2lbB. 
of lucerne per acre with the wheat crop at seeding time. This will establish itself 
sufficiently to withstand being fed off when the stock are turned into the stubble, 
and will grow up after a summer min. If the stubble is burned, the lucerne with¬ 
stands the bum well. In fact, it appears to stimulate its growth, even surviving 
the shallower cultivation in preparation for the barley crop. 

The relative high price of land and low prices hitherto received for wool has 
necessitated fanners in this area being mainly restricted to the growing of wheat 
and barley in conjunction with the raising of fat lambs. 

However, I consider that in view of the low prices ruling for barley at the present 
time some alteration in our rotational system of fallow-wheat-barley could be safely 
undertaken. In view of the enhanced prices for ex])ort lambs and the improvement 
in the price of wool, a crop of oats could be substituted for barley. The oats could 
be dealt with aa pasture to fatten lambs and run sheep on. If such land were 
fallowed the following year, a big improvement should result in the ensuing wheat 
crop. 

If the area proved too large to feed down, a portion of it could be harvested 
and fed to the sheep during the autumn, when feed usually scarce. 

By this time the lambs will have been marketed, and a larger flock of ewes could 
be carried without danger of over stocking if oats were fed in addition to their 
pasture. 

The land would not be subject to over cropping and would be in good heart, so 
that, when more remunerative prices are offering for barley, we could revert to the 
old system of fallow-wheat-barley without a great deal of inconvenience in the change 
over. 


OARE OF SHEEP. 

In the course of a paper read at a meeting of the South Kilkerran Branch on 
2 nd March, Mr. B. W. SeWz recommended inspecting the flock a week or two before 
sheafing cleaning them up around the crutch with a pair of blades^ in order^ to 
give the Tno/^hinA shears a better chance to get close to tne akin. During shearing 
time more care should be taken not to handle the sheep in any way roughly. Sheep 
owners should attend the shearing more often and not allow shearers to handle the 
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sheep roughly. They should elso see that the wool was taken, off closely, without too 
many second cuts being made, and ^at the sheep were not turned out with too many 
ridges left on them. Farmers could do more classing of their wool. It would pay 
to keep the hogget wool separate from wool from older sheep, as a hogget was likely 
to produce a fleece of longer staple than an old sheep. 

Dipping *—^Dipping could be done immediately after the sheep were shorn. It would 
be more effective if done while the sheep wore clean and the dip mixture would act as 
a disinfectant for the cuts and wounds the sheep had received during shearing. After 
dipping they should be turned into a fallow paddock. Dust would collect on the tips 
of the wool that was left, and would act as a little protection for the skin against the 
sun and the cold weather. Bheep which were dipped a month of two after shearing 
did not receive the* full benefit of the dipping mixture. The writer had shorn lambs 
carrying fin. wool which had been dipped about a fortnight before being shorn. The 
dipping mixture had reached the skin all over the body, but from the top of the head 
hall way down the back of the neck a strip of skin was left which had not been 
touched by the dip. Care should be taken when dipping to see that that part of the 
^eep was soaked thoroughly. It could not be done thoroughly unless each sheep was 
pushed under and kept under for a few se^^onds. If that were^ done about three 
times it should result in the sheep being dipped correctly. Sheep should never be 
put through the dip immediately after travelling a long distance. They should stand 
in a yard for an hour or two; other^vise the result might be two or more dead sheep, 
because they were likely to swallow some of the liquid if they went through the dip 
while panting. An S hook was very useful, both for pushing the sheep under and 
for hooking a sheep under the neck in case of drowning. If sheep were dipped 
immediately after shearing, eight or nine thousand could be put through before the 
dip required renewing, while if sheep were left a month or longer after shearing, not 
more than four or five thousand could be dipped before the dipping mixture was 
changed. A number of farmers had not dipped thedr sheep of recent years. Such 
neglect was unfair to their neighbours who dipped every year to free their sheep from 
lice and tick. 

Crutching and Eye-cUppmg .—Crutching should be done at least three times per year 
if done with blades; if machines were used twice a year would be suflicient. It was 
the best and only remedy to overcome the blowfly pest. If crutching were done 
before any sheep were fly-blown, the blowfly would not be encouraged. Farmers 
who let their sheep ^ as long as possible to save the expense of crutching made a 
big mistake. Crutching at the rate of £1 per 100 would be* cheap (although only 
about 10s. per 100 was ufirually charged for machine crutching), as one only had to 
lose two sheep or lambs out of a hundred by blowfly strike to equal the cost of 
crutching. As soon as an owner found one sheep struck by flies he should lose no time 
in getting them crutched. Even the one nheep already struck might mean a grejiter 
loss to the owner than he anticipated. Ofter a sheep which had been badly struck by 
maggots grew a fleece with a break in the wkx)1. One such fleece found among otlier 
good wool might cause the whole bale to be condemned as far as value was concei‘ue<l. 
All sheep inclined to be wool-blind* should be clijjped aroung the eyes just before the 
barley grass dried off. Otherwise barley grass seeds would be picked up and work 
their way into the sheeps’ eyes. 

Lambing .—AU rams should be taken out of tlie flock a month of two before the first 
lamb appeared. It did not pay to keep the rams in the flock all the year round. One 
well-grown lamb was worth more than two '^poddies,’’ and the mother would }>o given 
a better chance to grow a more valuable fleece. Wiere rams were left in tlie flock 
all the year round, it often happened that the first humb still sacked its mother when 
the soc/ond one arrived, with the result that the second lamb had a very poor chance 
of survival. The same applied to the old sheep. Just before lambing it was necessary, 
especially with young sheep, to shear them around the eyes, so tliat they could see 
around Uiem better when they dropped their lambs. It was noticeable that when a wool- 
blind sheep dropped its lamb crows soon appeared on the scene. One crow would draw 
the attention of tlie sheep and the others would attack the lamb. Many lambs were 
lost in that way, crows doing more harm than foxes at lambing tame. 

Starving Sheep .—^A good many sheep owners tried to run more sheep than they could 
provide feed for. Great losses occurred by starving a flock of sheep. It was far better 
to have a little left in the paddocks than to see sheep huntixtf for feed. A sheep could 
lose in one wedc as much condition as it would take a month or even longer to regain. 
Not only did a ^eep lose condition, but it also checked* the growth of the wool. Any 
(flieepowner who had kept sheq> at a loss should akn ah keeping less sheep, keep them 
in good condition, produce good wool, and rear a profitable lamb. 
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More acres to the gallon with this 

BRITISH Tractor Fuel 

For straight-out performance there^s no better 
tractor iiiel than Power Kerosene. It 

is British-Australian, and blended to gi^e 
.power, efficiency and economy in full measure. 

Try it • • • your tractor will show the difference. 

Available in convenient 24-gallon drums. 
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BUGOINa SHEEP. 

At a meeting of the Green Patch Branch on 5th March, Mr. D. Cash gave a report 
on his experiments in rugging sheep. He was using 20 ewes and 20 wethers (all 
4 tooth), as well as a similar number unrugged., He stated that in rough limestone or 
mallee country rugs would be useless as it would not be possible to heep the mgs on 
the sheep. Even in an open paddock he found that constant oversight of the sheep 
was necessary in order to keep the rugs in place. Where conditions were such that 
they could not be cocamined daily he considered that rugging would not be practicable. 
The fitting of the rugs took a great deal of time. They had to be well fitted or the 
sheep would soon get rid of them, even in an open paddock. The rugs ho used wore 
bought rugs, and he considered that they should be made more adjustable. He could 
see that several more fittings would be necessary as the wool grew. Some sheep took 
to the rugs quietly, while others did their utmost to get rid of them. 


CASE AHD MANAGEMENT OF OHAPFCUTTEBS. 

The following paper was read by Mr. Thos. Rodda at a meeting of the Boor^s Plains 
Branch held on 5th March:—“ Chaff cutters, like all machinery, require to be set on a 
solid foundation in the earth to ensure absolute rigidity and steady working. A 
machine set on an unsound foundation will not run freely and will soon commence to 
work and vibrate in the joints of the framework and undue wear will take place in all 
the bearings and spindles, causing heavy driving. Set on a good foundation and with 
reasonable care and management, a chaffcutter will work smoothly and evenly, with 
the minimum amount of driving power and give good and lasting service. 

Setting ,—Tf the macliine is to be set in the open near, the stack, the place should 
first be levelled off. Four holes should be sunk corresponding with the legs of the 
machine. A stump leg of hardwood (preferably jarrah) should be bolted on the 
lower end of each leg of the ciiaffcutter. The stumps should be 4in. x 41n. cut 20in. 
long. About 4jin. at one end should be halved so that the end of the cutter leg will 
stand on the shoulder. It should then be bolted to the leg with a ^in. bolt. The 
machine should then be set in the exact position. Care should be taken to level cor¬ 
rectly the knife wheel spindle in one direction and the bevel gear spindle in the otlier, 
For small machines it is sufficient to ram the earth well around the stumps. Vot large 
machines concrete should bo used. Care must be taken to see that the pulley is in 
correct alignment with driving pulley. The best belt length is approximately 12ft. from 
centre to centre of pulley spindles. The width of belt, working speed, driving power 
required and cutting capacity per hour are as follows:—A No. 3, running at 350 to 
400 revolutions per minute, needs approximately 4 B.H.P, with a 3iin. belt, cutting 
approximately 15cwt. per hour. No. 4, the most general cutter, running at 4C10 to 500 
revolutions per minute, needs 7 B.H.P. with a 4in. to 4iin. belt, cutting in the vicinity 
of 2 tons per hour. If it is desired to use screens or an extra long elevator, the B.H.P. 
may nee<i to be increased slightly. 

Feeding and Cutting ,—^Iii order to get the best results from a cutter R is essential 
to feed it correctly. A good even sample of chaff can only be obtainc<l by keeping 
the mouth always continuously full. Wlien placing sheaves in the feed trough they 
should be elongated, and the next sheaf overlapped so- as to form a continuous flow of 
hay of uniform thickness into the mouth. The sheaves are best fetl with heads forward. 
Cutting chaff from looos(; hay (not in sheaves) requires more activity and enre by the 
feeder. The hay iiiust be straightened out as much as possible to get an even thickness 
of flow into the mouth. It is a wise plan to practice keeping the fingers of the left 
hand as much as possible across the feed trough when feeding. If this is mtide a 
practise there is no danger of the fingers being caught under the roller and drawn into 
contact with the feed rollers. 

Buring summer months the hay becomes very brittle on hot days. If cut while in 
. this condition it will break up toi powder and become very poor horse feed. This can 
be improved by sprinkling with water, either through a hose with a fine rose, or if 
water is not laid on, with a garden watering can, and should always be done several 
hours before cutting. Care must be takon not to apply excessive moisture, or the chaff 
may mould and become useless as horse feed. Tliere shouhl be just sufficient moisture 
to give the hay a feeling of toughness. Weit hay often will wind around the rollers, 
and if it is allowed to continue for a time it will cause heavy driving, with always a 
danger of bursting the mouth. There is little need to stress the point that chaff cut 
under these conditions cannot be kept. 

Knives ,—Tlie chaffeutter cannot do satisfactory work if the knives are neglected. 
They should always be kept sharp and in correct adjustment. They will gradually leave 
contact with the steds on the mouth. When this is evident they should be re set by 
means of the set-screws. This should be carecfully done, a quar^r of a turn of the set* 
screw making the difference between correct and incorrecit setting. When correctly set 
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they ahould have a slight even mb on the mouth steels from end to end, lilce a good 
pair of sheep shears or scissors. When the outer edges of the ixnouth steels become 
worn unevenly they should be taken off and reversed. The steels on the side cheeks are 
held by setrscrews and can be reversed without disturbing any other parts. The bottom 
steel is riveted to the comb, which is held in the mach^e by two bolts. To reverse 
this the comb must be taken out, the rivets taken ont, the steel reversed, and re-riveted. 
When replacing the comb, care should be taken to ensure that it fits snugly into its 
place and that the bolts are tightened evenly. The combs should be kept adjusted well 
in medi with the feed rollers in order to prevent hay from winding around the rollers. 
Bemember that blunt Imives will use much extra power, and a bad sample of chaff 
will be the result. When knives are being sharpen^ with the file, the edge should be 
kept as long as possible or as near the length of the maker’s edge as it can be kept. 

If the edge becomes very short the knives should be taken off and ground back to a 

longer edge. 

Luhrieaticn ,—^EfiBcient lubrication is the first essential for the successful working of 
any machine which has revolving i^indles. A chaffeutter, when working, is always 
surrounded by a cloud of fine dust. This dust is always entering the bearing in small 
quantities. If this is left to continue for long periods without lubrication, the lubrica¬ 
tion in the bearings will be dried out and heating and cutting set up. The 
chaffcuitter should have frequent applications of good lubricating ou. Special attention 
should be given to the reversing chitch bevel pinion on the knife whed spindle. This 
pinion runs at very higla speed, as it revolves in the opposite direction to the knife 

wheel. If allowed to run dry it twill often cause a loud screaming sound. A second 

essential is to use a good quality oil. 

*€^suefa2.-~-C9iaffcutitm generally are wdl made and of good material. If the machine 
is left out in the open where the mins of winter and the hot sun of summer have full 
play on it It vdll deteriorate much faster than if it is kept under a rain, and sun-proof 
covering or roof. The effect of exposure will do more harm than the actual work on 
the average small farm. All bolts, nuts, and eet-screiwa should be kept in place and 
kept tight, and set^collars kept in correct adjustment when wear takes place. If a bolt 
is accidentally broken another of correct length and diameter should be procured as 
soon as posmble. Driving belts should not be worked too tight. There tiiwd be just 
sufiS^cient tension to give the necessary adhecdon on the pull^ to drive the eutiter. 
Excessive tension will only add to the driving power needed, and cause extra wear. If 
the foregoing hints and instructions are observed and the machine given reasonable 
care and management by the operator, the chaffeutter will not fail to give its owner 
many years of good and profitable service. « 

OONBTBUOTINa FOOTPATHS ABOUND THE FABM. 

At a meeting of the MilUcent Branch held on 28th February, the Secretary (Mr. 
li. 0. Hutcheson) read the following paper;—How often is it when one is visiting 
fartm houses the first introduction is stumbling over loose stones and stepping into mud- 
holes T^hen walking along so-called footpaths? For one’s own personal convenience, 
is it not better to have a decent entrance or a well constructed footpath? The first 
thing to take into consideratiion when making footpaths is to see that they are made 
high enough above the natural surface ground. The centre should be 9in. above the 
ground. This may sound extraordinary, but footpaths have a bad habit of sinking, 
and the surrounding gardens and lawns always come up sufiicieintly high. Nothing is 
worse than to have a low lying path on which water lies. The kinds of paths are many 
and varied and, of cours^ financial ciifcumstanees play a very big part in the style of 
path to be constructed. Perhaps the best is concrete, laid down, in aections. This may 
be expensive, but it must be remembered the first cost is the only 'cost, and one which 
would turn out'cheaper in the long run. Where one cannot afford the outlay of concrete, 
attention should be given to something of a cheaper method, but on no account should 
elBciency be sacrificed for the sake of a few shillings. There are several bitumen-IU bb 
preparations on the market, and I am going to deal with the colassed footpath. Oolaa 
is an emulsion of bitumen, a patented process that can be applied cold. It is a 
chocolate coloured liquid of a consistency slightly heavier than water. It is manufae- 
tured from the highest grade bitumen and may be applied to eitiier a idauip or dry 
surface. The only tools necessary are a broom or preferably a rubber squeegee, a 
watering can with a colas baffle, a shovel and a wheribarrow. A roller is also desirable. 
In general, the application consists of pouring colas on the surface, drawing this out 
to a thin film with the squeegee and covering with screenings or clean coarse sand, and 
then rolling. This gives an excellent bitumen, surface for the footpath. A squeegee 
can easily be made from any strip of rubber or leather held between two boards Idin. 
long, with a handle Ifitted. First of all, the foundation 'is to made. Edging of the 
path is most essential. Boards rot and will not last, so I recommend either stone 
(sawn white stone is very good) or concrete dabs. If edging is not done, no footpath 
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will hold good, and it would only be a waste of time, energy, and money in putting 
down such a thing. Fmc^ally any gravel ia good. The common drain bank gravel 
works down very well, but if limeatone ^avel is used a thick gritl^ surface must be 
obtained on the top. To do this two coatings of colas with; ^in. toppings or screenings 
must be used. When the gravel is laid down it i^ould be dumped or rolled to obtain 
a smooth and solid surface. It should then be dumped and the colas applied with a 
mueegee, and to which the screenings should be spread quickly, and then rolled, 
greenings must be put on before the colas turns black. S!weep off all loose screenings 
before applying the second coat. This can be done almost immediately. A third coat, 
this time using coarse sand, can then be applied, Altogether a surface of between ^in. 
to iin. of bitumen would bo obtained. If any low-lying places are noticed, they can be 
1111^ up with an extra coat of screenings before the final coat, of coarse sand. There 
is no doubt that a path made m this manner would last foi many years. One need 
not be afraid to wain lon such a path immediately it is laid, as it will not do any harm; 
in fact the more trafiSie the better the path. A brief discussion on the utilisation of 
lands at present covered with bracken fern followed, and the meeting closed. 


QUESTION BOX. 

The Sutherlands Branch meeting held on 14th March took the form of a '^Question 
Box.*’ Fifteen nienibers and visitors were present, and the following quejstioiis were 
dealt with:— Question: Most profitable concentrates for milch cowsf Sepl^: About 11b. 
oats and bran fed with cocky chaff. Question: Should cows receive stable feed all the 
year! Meply: Not if there is feed in the paddocks. Question: Would dehoming cows 
be advantageousf Seply: It would be best to dehorn. If possible it should be done 
while still a calf by rubbing caustic soda on the tips of the growing horns. Question: 
Is the rigid-tyne combine to be preferred to the spring-tyne implement! Reply: Several 
members preferred the spring-tync implement. Question: Would the bones of animals 
that have died from poison be injurious to cows! Reply: Bones of. animals which have 
died from strychnine poisoning would not harm cows. Question: In feeding crushed 
wheat to horses, should one wet the chaff or the crushed wheat! Reply: When feeding 
crushed wheat, damp the chaff, but if feeding oats leave it dry. Question: Would barley 
be profitfible as a rotation crop! Reply: Barley could be grown in the district in average 
years with quite good results. Question: Most suitable variety of oats, both from 
grazing and grain points of view! Reply: Algerian oats best for grain, and Lachlan 
best for feed. Question: Which post will stand the longest, white or red mallee! Reply: 
White mallee considered the best, but it depended on the age and quality of the wood. 
Question: Best way to destroy weevil in a barn! Reply: Spray with copper carbonate. 
Question: Is barley better than oats as a livestock food! Reply: After some discussion 
an extract was read from the bulletin ^‘Popular Farming Fallacies,'* by W. J. Spafford. 
Question: Best variety of barley for the district! Reply: Capo barley was preferred. 
Question: Treatment for sitting hens infested with lice ! Reply: One member suggested 
^^Insectibane.*’ Question: Most suitable breed of cow! Jteppy: Friesian or Shorthorn. 
Question: Cure for roup! Reply: 2 drops eucalyptus, 1 drop kerosene, 1 teaspoon olive 
oil. 


OABE OF SBCAIJ. ABTIOLES. 

In the course of a paper read at a meeting of the McLaren Flat Branch on 5th March, 
Mr. W. Kyloh stated that tools were often badly neglected, and should receive more 
attention. The hand saw diould be kept from becoming rusty by frequent rubbings 
with grease, vaseline or oH. The handle should receive a coat of boiled oil occasionally. 
Bits should be kept apart from other steel articles, otherwise the edges and points 
became bnrrel, and would not bore a clean hole. If they were well greased or oiled 
before being put away they would last much longer. The most common files used on a 
block were loSn., 12in. flat, and a 3-oomered file. The useful life of a file was usually 
short, but it could be considerably lengthened by keeping it from coinmg into contact 
with other steel articles, from developing rust, and by providing it with a handle. 
Pttfnps emd YTsSs.—-All common pumps had 2 vuves, one to hold the water and one lo 
lift the water, commonly known as suction and plunger valves respectively. On most 
pumps there was also a foot valve. Though a foot valve was rot absolutely heoessary 
to a pump, it was very as it served two useful purposes. It prevented robbish 

and small pieces of water-logged wood from getting into the pump and jamming the 
valves, and it assisted the suction valve in keeping the pump full of water. Good 
quality harness leather should be used to renew pump washers. The leather should bo 
of even thickness, or difficulty would be experienced in .making the pump airtight. In 
replacing the piping, thick paint or white lead shoi^ be used on the joints to prevent 
them from rusting. The job could then be more easily done next time. 
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POTATO OBOWHTO. 

At a meeting of the Ironbank Branch, held on 4th March, Mr. E. W. Mattner, of the 
Balliahnah Branch, spoke on potato growing. He said that the ideal plot for growing 
potatoes was a Subterranean clover paddock which had been heavily stocked, and wae 
well covered with animal droppings, that being the best fertilizer he knew. Any pld 
straw or rubbish could be ploughed m also. The first ploughing should be done in July,, 
as deeply as possible, care being taken not to bring the clay to the surface. 'No harrow¬ 
ing should be done at that stage, the plot being left rough until September, or even later 
if conditions were very wet. One should then cross-plough again deeply, and) then cul¬ 
tivate every* week or so, until planting. The more the ground was cultivated the better 
the crop would be. Just before planting the plot should be ploughed again a third time, 
ploughing the same way as the rows of potatoes would be planted, ^e ground should 
be cultivated down to a fine tilth, and should then be ready for planti^. Planting 
should commence about the middle of November, and could be oontinueid nntU 
Christmas, or even later. Where water was available for irrigation the sets should be 
placed 1ft. 6in. apart, and the rows 2ft. apart. For dry ground the distance should be 
greater—about 2ft. by 2ft. Sin. After planting the ground should be rolled and 
harrowed at once. The speaker had used all kinds of artificial manure, the best being a 
mixture of super, 4 or 6 parts, and sulphate of ammonia, 1 part. To obtain the best 
results this should be sown directly on the seed in the rows at the rate of 10 or 12cwt8. 
to the acre. Carefully selected seed from the best plants only should be used, tho large 
potatoes being cut not too small, the cut seed planted early, and the small tubers kept 
for later planting. When the seed was cut it ^ould be placed into wet bags, and any 
seed left over from the day’s planting ^ould be immersed for a few seconds in water. 
A specially-made bag to hang on the hip, supported with shoulder straps, was considered 
the best container to use whue planting. Irrigation was carried out by allowing water 
to run gently between the rows. After each watering the ground should be well cul¬ 
tivated, care being taken not to disturb the roots of growing plants.* For dry ground 
planting could be done up to the middle of January, Carmen being the best variety 
where no water was available. 


THE rU)W£B GABBEN. 

Mr. L. H. Noll read the following paper at the March meeting of the Nelshaby 
Branch, when 15 members and a number of visitors were present * The flower garden 
is a sideline, and, at the same time, a beautifier of the home. I am about the only one 
in this district who has it as a sideline. 1 have found it a g^at succesfS—better than 
growing wheat. Of course, it is necessary to consider climatic conditions, water facili- 
Hes, and the right kind of flowers to grow, as a lot of flowets that do well further 
sou^ would do no good here. We have to go in for the more hardy sorts—something the 
wind cannot damage. Of course, there are very few flowers that can stand the east 
winds. Brush fences |ire fairly successful, but must not be too far apart. 'The sweet 
peas are too dainty for this district—^that is, to grow them the right way. For winter, 
the best flowers to put in are stocks, carnations, bulbs of practically any description, 
the ranunculus being one of my favourites; also, annemones, I^li^d, poppies, and 
antirrhinums are also good to put in. So far I have used very little manure in the 
garden, and that mainly cow manure. I also use super, as it keeps tlic garden cleaner. 
Quite a lot of ashes and lime are used on the beds before digging. In summer one must 
have plenty of water. Dahlias, zinnias, asters, and marigolds ar,e grown with success. 
Plenty of others can be grown, but one does not want too many kinds. It is better to 
make a success of a few. The above varieties are hardy, and have long stems, which they 
must have to be suitable to sell. In summer the plants must be grown in trenches, and 
the seeds must be soWn in place, where possible, to avoid transplanting. A light mulch 
is needed to protect them from the hot sun, and it also keeps the moisture, thus helping 
to cut down the water bill. I was told that asters must be grown in a shady plaeej 1 
grew mine in the open, and they could not be better. I grew the Giant Chego variety. 
Zinnias are a wonderful summer flower. The hotter the day—^providing they have enough 
water—^the better they bloom, and they have so many different shades. The more you 
cut them the more they bloom. This applies to most kinds of flowers. Many peoploL if 
they have nice flowers, are afraid to pick them, which is quite a mistake. If you want 
them to continue flowering you must pick off all the old flowers every week. Gladioli 
are beautiful flowers to grow. They receive the same treatment as other flowers, but yon 
only get two blooms a year from them. Of course, to sell them is another matter or 
they would not pay. On the other hand, the bulbs only need to be put about Sin. at^ 
so one can get quite a lot in a bed. Dahlias must have the stem burnt; this'applies utao 
to poppies. Dahlias are not a flower for this district at all, but, because of thmr beauty 
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I cannot resist them. They cannot stand the least bit of wind, the flowers being eaaUy 
spoiled. Unless one has an extra shelter for them, also a bountiful water supply, one 
can only expect a reasonable success with them. They require plenty of mulch. I put 
fresh plants in every year, as they do best. Antirrhinums will stand two years, as will 
stocks, but it is safer to plant them fresh every year. Bulbs I take up every year and 
divide. Never plant the same flowers in the same place two years following. By so* 
arranging that when one flower stops blooming you have the other starting one never 
needs to be without blooms for the whole twelve months of the year. 


SUBOdARY OF REPORTS RECEIVED. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

! 

Attendance, j 

i 1 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Taatanoola .... 

7/3/36 

1 ‘ ; 

South-East Distbict. 

1 5 ! Formal Business. 1 

L. J. C. Osborne 

BHUioent . 

24/1/36 

8 

“ Care on the Farm — h. 

L. C. Hutchesson 

Millicent . 

28/2/36 

7 

L. Hately 

** Farm Footpath Con- 

L. C. Hutchesson. 

Mount Gambler 

14/2/36 

___ 

struction— Hon. Sec. 
Discussion—Herd Testing 
“ Fertiliser Experiments ** 

N. R. Aslin 

Mundalla. 

19/2/36 

16 

A. Ross 

Allandale East . 

13/3/36 

10 

—^E. L. Milne 

Annual Meeting . 

R. T. Laslett 

Penola . 

13/3/36 

7 

Discussion. 

F. W. Hinae 

Rendelsham ... ; 

12/3/36 

6 

Address—W. H. Downes 

F. Todd, jun. 

Baroota. 

10/2/36 

Upper North District. 

1 12 1 Harvest Reports . I 

e 

E. W. Hulster 

Murray town ... 

29/2/36 

7 1 

1 ** The Combine —^Hon. 

E. B. Pitman 

Booleroo Centre. 

6/3/36 

7 

Sec. 

Harvest Reports . 

J. J. McCarthy 

AppUa . 

13/3/36 

60 

Address—W. J. Spafford 
Paper from Vic. Journal . 

E. H. Wurst 

Wilmington .... 

10/3/36 

19 

Chas. Cole 


Mid-Nobth Distbict. 


Wandearah. 
Nerridy ... 
Hilltown .. 
Redhill .... 
Nelshaby .. 


3/3/36 
7/3/36 
3/3/36 
10/3/36 
—/3/36 


Harvest Reports . L. A. Jacobs 

Address—J. O. Hatter .. J. Klingner 

Harvest Reports . L. J. Harvey 

Paper—£. E. Kellock ... L. Harris 

“ Flower Garden ’*—^L. H. J. A. Ijawrie 
NoU 


Snowtown. 

1 13/3/36 j 

1 10 i Harvest Reports .. 1 

Lowbb North District. 

Penwortham ... 

12/2/36 

12 

Formal Business. 

Light's Pass ... 

2/3/36 

19 

Address^. B. Harris ... 

Upper Wakefield 

6/2/36 

— 

” Care of Farm Machinery ” 
H. W. Gregor 

Brownlow . 

4/3/36 

13 

Annual Meeting . 

Rosedale . 

0/3/36 

17 

** Budding and Grafting 
—Mr. Rnediger 

Koonunga. 

4/3/36 

15 

“ How to become Efficient ” 
—H. Mibus 

Stockport . 

16/1/86 

— 

Annual Social. 

Stockport . 

17/2/36 

9 

Address—D. L. Stribling 

Hanson . 

3/8/36 


Address—” Superphos¬ 
phate ” 


A. R. Jenner 
C. A. Verrall 
H. W. Gregor 

V. G. Semmler 

W. Geoig 

H. Mibus 

R. V. Koch 
R. V. Koch 
M. de N. Lucas 
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Bbpobts Bbobivbjo— 


Branoh. 


Troio. 

SntherlaiidB .... 

Sotherlands .... 
Wlutwarta. 


Wirrilla 


Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. j 

Secretary. 


1 « 1 

Lower North District — continued. 


[ 16/3/3e 

13 

Harvest Reports . ! 

L. S. Davis 

6/3/36 

— 

“ Marketing Problems ”— 
Hon. R. L. Butler 

L. B. Doecke 

14/3/36 

15 

Question Box. 

L. B. Doecke 

16/3/36 

16 

“ Cate of Horses ”—J. 
Kosteia 

C. W. Dunow 

S/3/36 

— 

Bulk HandUng S. 
Dennison 

H. Schunke 


South Kilkeivui 


Aithurtcm . 

Boor’s Plains .. 


Kilkerran , 


Yobke Pemiksula Bistrigt. 


2/3/36 

19 

“ Care of Sheep ”—^B. W. 
Schulz 

18/2/36 

13 

Harvest Reports . 

6/3/36 

23 

** Chaffeutters Thos. 
Rodda 

9/3/36 

6 

Paper—C. Rechner . 


B. £. Hasting 

T. H. Hewlett 
S. 6. Ghjnoweth 

A. Sawade 


Western District. 


Haltee . 

Upson . 

Goode . 

Green Patch ... 
O’lioughlin .... 

KeUy . 

Mount Hope.... 

Pygeiy. 

Warramboo .... 
Chilpuddie Book 


5/3/36 

11 

Harvest Reports . 

7/3/36 

11 

Address—H. D. Adams . 

4/3/36 

10 

Harvest Reports . 

5/3/36 

9 

Discussion. 

5/3/36 

14 

Discussion :. 

7/3/36 

— 

Social and Dance. 

10/3/36 

8 

Question Box . 

10/3/36 

7 

Harvest Reports . 

17/3/36 

8 

Annual Meeting. 

11/3/36 

8 

Discussion.. 


E. Sohware 
M. Barraud 
B. A. Linke 

O. J. WhiUas 

E. B. Pfeiffer 

F. B. lUman 
J. L. Vigar 
A. Day 

P. E. 0. Daniel 
H. Brown 


C9iapinan Bore. 


Eastern District. 


1 11/2/36 

15 

Harvest Reports . 

25/2/36 

15 

Address—H. V. Blackman 

12/2/36 

25 

Combined Meeting. 

11/3/36 

14 

“ Farm Horses 1). R. 


Fiavel 

9/3/36 

14 

“ Rabbit Destruction ”— 



B. Wohfiel 

24/3/36 

11 

i Address—R. L. Griffiths . 


J. P. KroUig 
H. A. Loffler 
M. E. Small 
M. E. SmaU 

J. P. KroUig 

H. A. lA>ffler 


Hartley 


Naming. 

Currency Greek . 

McLaren Flat... 

Cherry Gardens 
Hope Forest ... 
Ironbank. 


Blaokheath 


7/3/36 

11/2/36 


12/3/36 


Monarto South . 21/1 

Mirponga. 18/S 

Inma^aOey... 19/2 


18/3/36 

19/3/36 


South and Hells District. 

17 Visit from Strathall^ 

members 

10 P^rr-A. J. Green. 

16 “ Uniformity in Fleeces ** 

—J. Elfenbien 

17 ** Care of SmaU Articles ’* 

W, Kyloh 

11 Exhibit Night. 

19 Address—^H. H. Orchard 

10 “ Potatoes E. W. 

Mattner 

— '* Modem Boad Construc¬ 

tion ’’—Mr. Abbott 
(Mobilong D. C.) 

— .AddresB—^Dr. Wickens .. 

,150 Address—^W. J. Spafford 

36 Address— W, J. Spafford 


W. J. Brook 

W. T. Lawrie 

D. Jeff. Gordon 

P. T. Wait 

A. B. Stone 
H. J. Hunter 
C. M. Morgan 

E. H. Paech 


C. F. Altmann 
C. A. Martin 
S. F. Hacklin 
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WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 

CONFERENCE AT OWEN. 

Mrs. Wilson, of the Wasleys Branch, presided over the Conference of Lower 
North Women’s Branches, which was held at Owen on 27th February. Miaa E. 
Campbell, of the Education Department, gave an address, “Household Hints,” and 
the following papers were read and discussed:— 

GOOD BEABINO. 


[Mrs. A. Telfer, Clare.] 

There is nothing, perhaps, that is a more universal boon to the human race than 
the ability to read. From the time we hrst discover the magic of buOding words 
from apparently meaningless letters there opens up a vista of joy, beauty, and 
knowledge that widens and deepens as time goes on. Always some new pleasure 
unfolds, some new truth is displayed, and through the medium of the printed page 
knowledge of the whole world is given us, and also the thoughts and experiences, 
the joys and sorrows of other human beings. 

'When books were painstakingly written by hand, and skill in the arts of writing 
and reading was confined to very few—^and those few the priests and monks of the 
times—^nothing was written that did not have the twofold purpose—to educate and 
elevate. The early writings consisted of translations of the Scriptures and of the 
lives (j^f saints and, of course, were not for the ordinary people to handle, even had 
they so wished. In these times, when practically every one is able to read —and 
quite too many, we are convinced, feel that they can write—^books of all kinds 
flood the market, not to mention newspapers, magazines, and periodicals innumer¬ 
able. All that are published find readers somewhere. 

The question is often asked, “Why do people read?” and various ipasons are 
given: Some read to gain knowledge and new avenues of thought, and some as a 
substitute for thought. 

When we are young we read because of a desire for knowledge, if we are 
ambitious, or from a thirst for romance and adventure. The quieter our environ¬ 
ment the more eager the quest for the romantic and adventurous in fiction. As we 
grow older, and the cares of life throng around us—though life may not be a 
series of thrills such as the cinema and some books would have us believe—^we find 
our tastes becoming quieter, and something restful is often welcomed, especially 
for the busy mother whose time for reading is limited and often combined with the 
necessary moments of rest. 

For whatever reasons we read—and most of us, if not all, read chiefly because 
we enjoy it—we should not be satisfied with anything but the best. That, you 
say, is all very w'ell, but how do you know what a book is until you have read itf 
This is where the benefit of our circulating libraries comes in. We get such a 
variety here at such a comparatively trifling cost. We have the opportunity of 
reading the most modern, as well as those not so new, and having perused or 
skipped through them as fancy dictates we can decide whether we will have them 
on our bookshelves to become our friends—^for books are friends in a very real 
sense. 

Some of the best books for young folk—and we need to be careful in guiding 
the tastes of our children in this—in addition to selections from the best poets, 
suitable travel books and biographies are by Australian authors. Where would 
you find a better series than the “Billabong Books” by Mary Grant Bruce, while 
Bthri Turner stands alone in her “Seven Little Australians” and its sequel, “Flower 
of the Pine.” Lillian Pyke, Lillian Turner, and Jean Curlewis also delight the 
young folk and their elders. The books by Edward Ellis still fascinate boys and 
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girls, and the ^*Anne” books by L. M. Montgomery delight girls and their elder 
sisters and mothers as well. Then who has not revelled in ^^Alice in Wonderland,” 
^^Water Babies,” the '^Just So” stories, and A. A. Milne’s poems and stories. 

In the adult section, except for those books by Ion Idriess, ^Tlynn of the 
Inland,” ^^Lassiter’s Last Ride,” and a few other by the same author, also two or 
three written about the convict days, notably '^The Term of His Natural Life” 
and ^Tageant”—^the last-named has a Tasmanian setting and is by Lancaster— 
'^Camel Pads,’* and Myrtle Rose White’s “No Roads Go By,” I do not place the 
books by Australian authors that I have read in the category of “Good Reading.” 
The writers whose works have stood the test of time like Dickens, Hardy, Charlotte 
Bronfe, Jane Austin, and Scott in parts are still good, and worthy of a place 
on our book shelves. 

The modem books comprise so much variety, and those that are good are very 
good. In fiction, to mention a few, “The Good Companions” by Priestley, “Jim 
Redlake,” “My Brother Jonathan,” “The Portrait of Claire,” “White Ladies” by 
Frances Brett Young, “Carolyn of Scarpa” by Flora Klickinan, those two 
beautiful and wholesome books by Bess S. Aldrith, “A Lantern in Her Hand” and 
“A White Bird Flying, “Precious Baraeb 3 '^” by Mary Webb. 

Then books of travel! It is the fashion nowadays to go by air, car, or caravan, to 
walk or cycle over or around the world, or into remote parts of it, and come home 
and tell about it; and how interestingly reads the telling! So if one would travel 
by proxy—and most of us must be content wdth that—^let us go over Africa, then 
to Europe, Asia, and back to Australia with Richard Haliburton in his “Plying 
Carpet”; round and about Australia with Dr. Thomas Wood in “Cobbers”; go 
by steamer, train and car into the beckoning horizons of China, Japan, and Russia 
with Sir Wedgewood and Margaret Benn ; or travel with H. V. Morton trying to 
see all he sees in those out-of-the-way spots of beauty and tradition, history and 
romance throughout the British Isles and Palestine, and so one could go on. 

Good reading is so diverse in its nature and purpose that one can only touch a 
phase or so, and the outer fringe at that. As with'a beautiful flower or landscape, 
we can take and enjoy all that there is in good books of nobility, grandeur, beauty, 
and still leave it all for the enjoyment of others. 

PBBPABZfiTO POULTRY FOB THE TABLE. 

[Mrs, E. Catpobd, Clare.] 

Poultry of some kind is an appetising dish at all times, and those who wish to 
secure the best will find it necessary to know what points there are in selecting 
good, tender birds for their use, and how to treat it in preparation for cooking. 
It is neither as difficult nor as disagreeable as one thinks if done properly. 

Poultry for roasting should be young and tender, but for boiling and stewing 
it may be more maturp. To ascertain if the birds are young the Icjgs and feet 
should be pliable, and the end of the breast-bone easily bent. A fowl is usually 
called a chicken until it is about 9 months old. Turkeys when young have white, 
smooth legs, and the skin of the body is white and clear. Old turkeys have very 
red I^, and the flesh is hard and tough. Young geese and ducks have 
very yellow and pliable feet and legs, the flesh is very soft and smooth to 
touch, and the under-bill is easily broken. If they are old birds the skin of the 
flesh is hard and dry. 

The feathers are easy to pluck if, as soon as the birds are killed, they axe dipped 
up and down into a bucket three parts full of boiling water for a few minutes— 
geese and ducks require a little longer time—^then take the bird out of the water 
and wrap it in a cloth or bag to steam for a few minutes. When it is plucked 
clean and quite free from pm-feathers singe off the down. 

To draw the bird first cut off the legs, then the neck (if desired), and cut a slit 
in the skin and remove the wind-pipe and crop with the Angers and pull it out 
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whole, taMng eaxe not to break it. Now make a slit crossways, just under the tail, 
being careful not to interfere with the intestines. Insert the fingers and grasp the 
gizzard and draw everything out, being careful not to break the gall-bladder; if 
this should happen wash the bird out with warm water immediately and dry 
thoroughly. Save the giblets, as these are delicious for soup or gravy and served 
in many other ways. 

Wash the bird and it is ready to be stuffed, trussed, and tied for roasting. 
Place the bird breast downwards into the baking dish for a while, and then turn 
it on its back later on when the juices have run into the breast. This prevents 
drjmess of the flesh when it is cooked. 

If a turkey or any large bird is too big for the oven the bony frame of the back 
can be removed easily with a sharp knife by making a slit in the skin from the 
neck to the tail; then cut the flesh and scrape it from the bone to the ribs on either 
side, breaking through the wing and leg bones, leaving these bones intact. Break 
through the ribs and remove the large backbone, but leave the breastbone, wing, 
and leg bones in the bird. 

When the bony frame is removed from the back of large birds, and then well 
filled with seasoning or force-meat and sewn up again to resume the shape and 
size of an unboned bird, it makes it possible to cook a large bird comfortably, 
and also to carve and serve more easily. 

When the birds are prepared cover with greaseproof paper, bake slowly to 
preserve the juices, and baste frequently with a good supply of hot dripping. A 
sprinkling of flour and salt helps to brown the birds nicely, and removing the 
greaseproof paper about half an hour before serving also helps the browning. 

The time for cooking a large turkey is about 24 to 34 hours slow cooking, and 
geese and ducks require about 14 to 24 hours, according to size and age of the 
birds. 

Old fowls, when boiled slowly, are made tender by the moist and slow method 
of cooking, also if a little vinegar is rubbed over the fowl it will help to make the 
flesh tender. There are several ways of dealing with old birds to make them 
appetising. An “old hen” can no longer be despised if dished up in some of the 
following ways:—(1) A very nice dish can be made by boiling an old fowl until 
it is tender, then take out all the bones, and when cold mince it up with some 
ham or bacon, season with thyme, pepper, and salt, and mix together with a beaten 
egg. Fry in breadcrumbs until a nice brown, and serve with gravy as for rissoles. 
Boil the fowl until tender, then put it into a baking dish with dripping, and 
serve with baked batter pudding, vegetables, and gravy. Gently simmer a fowl 
in a saucepan with a sliced onion, a pint of water, and some dripping. When 
it is cooked allow to cool, then cut off slices of meat and flip them in flour and 
place them in a piedish in layers with a few slices of ham or bacon. Add pepper 
and salt to taste, and sprinkle some flnely-chopped parsley over each layer. When 
the dish is full pour over it some good stock or the liquor in which the fowl was 
boiled. Cover with some short pastry, and bake for 4 hour. Serve hot with 
v^tables. 

To make stufiSng for geese and ducks:—^Boil some onions until they are tender, 
then strain and mince them with a fork on a dish. Add some breadcrumbs, 
pepper and salt to taste, and a few crushed sage leaves, a sprinkle of thyme, and 
a desBertspoonful of butter or dripping. Mix all together and stuff the breast and 
body, sewing the opening so that the seasoning will keep intact while it is cooking. 

For turkeys and fowls the seasoning is made with breadcrumbs, thyme, salt and 
pepper to taste, and a grated lemon; mix together with a beaten egg.^ To stuff 
the breast of It turkey fill it with forcemeat, and sew the slit in the ^n. When 
serving the turkey the sliced pieces of breast are very helpful to make this supply 
ffo further, especially at a large gathering when more is needed. Boiled ham or 
fried bacon should be served with all poultry. 
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TIum m several vrays of using op eold poultry that is left over, and fha 
following are some recipes that may be very helpful when one has got some pieees 
of meat on hand. 

Lbst-oveb PouijTrt Pib. 

Remove all the bones and cut up the pieces of meat and scraps of seasoning. 
Line a baking dish with pastry or batter, and put the pieces into the dish with a 
sliced onion. Pepper and salt to taste, and a spoonful of Mannite or stock and 
a little chopped parsley. Sprinkle some breadcrumbs over the top, and add a 
few small pieces of bacon. Put into the oven, and bake until a nice brown. Serve 
hot with fried tomatoes or other vegetables. 

Jellied Poultry. 

Cut up pieces of cold cooked poultry, and put into a basin or mould. Mix 
separatdy a dessertspoonful of Marmite or good gravy with some boiling water, 
add some dissolved gelatine, and season to taste. Stir well together, and pour it 
over the meat, then place it in a cool place to set. Turn it out^on to a plate, 
serve with slices of cold bacon or bam, and garnish with parsley. This is also a 
delicious filling for sandwiches. 


KNITTIKO. 


[Miss K. M. Koch, Clare.] 

Knitting is one of the most fascinating pastimes for winter evenings, and many 
useful garments as well as toys and novelties can be made. For summer jumpers, 
underwear, and infants’ wear 2-ply wool is most suitable, but for winter jumpers, 
cardigans, scarves, cosies, cushicm covers, dc., 3 or 4-ply is required. Odd scraps 
of left-over wool may be made into gay cushion covers for the breakfast room or 
verandah. 

There are only two stitches used in knitting—^plain and puri—and it is just a 
matter of how they are put on the needles that makes a pattern. When these 
two stitches can be made, it should be possible to follow any directions and be 
able to accomplish any garment, no matter how intricate the pattern. Stocking 
stitch is the most commonly used—this being obtained by knitting one row and 
purling the next. For summer jumpers, a more open pattern is essential, and 
many pretty lacy designs may be found in some of the knitting books. Fancy 
ribs have now become very popular for winter cardigans. For men’s and boy’s 
pullovers and oardigans—bo^ cream and coloured—^nothing is more popular than 
cable stitch. 

Hints to Knitters. 

Wool should never be wound into a hard ball *, this stretches it and makes it thin 
and poor. Wind loosely over three or four fingers and the wool retain its softness. 

In commencing the first row always knit into the back of the siateh, and a firm 
edge will result. 

Wheii starting a garment always cast on a few stitches and knit three or four 
rows to see what tension you knit. If you do more stitches to the inch than the 
pattern indicates less will be required for the garment. 

To keep the work smooth and even be careful to knit the same taudon all the 
time. 

Do not leave the work in the middle of a row or poke the needles through the 
knitting; the latter will make holes. 

When starting a row always riip the first stitch. 

If using two colours do not draw 'the wool on the back too tightly. 

To keep white knitting clean mb the hands occasionally with calc. 

When working a large pattern with several colours it is better to work each 
section of the pattern with a separate small ball of wool to avoid caz!r3dttg the 
wool across the back of fihe work. 
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A great help to indicate where stitches* have been decreased is to knit in a 
coloured thread at the decreasing row, which can be pulled out easily. 

Before making up a gaiment press all pieces thoroughly with a damp cloth and 
a hot iron. 

When using different wools, to prevent them from becoming knotted, place in 
a cardboard box and pierce as many holes in the lid as there are balls of wool, 
and thread through the holes. 

When buying wool for a garment always buy sufficient to finish it, or there may 
be some difficulty in obtaining the same shade again. 

To join wool neatly dam one end into the other. 

When buying knitting needles choose a contrast colour to the wool that is being 
used as it is not so trying to the eyes. 


CONFERENCE OF WOAIEN’S BRANCHES AT BEETALOO VALLEY. 

Mrs. P. Curtin occupied the chair at the Conference of Mid-North Women’s 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, held at Beetaloo Valley on 12th March. 
Delegates and visitors to the number of over 100 were present from Belalie, 
Wirrabara, Narridy, Gladstone, Nelshaby. Georgetovm, and Beetaloo Valley. 

Addresses were delivered by Miss E. Campbell (Education Department), and 
Messrs. H. B. Barlow and C. F. Anderson, of the Department of Agriculture. 

The following papers were read and discussed;— 

GITBXrS FBUITS AND THEIB USES. 

[Mrs. D. Bbooks^ Belalie.] 

Of all articles of diet, probably fruit has the most important claim to general 
use, with its abundance of those vitamins which are most essential to human 
growth and well-being. Of all fmits, possibly those belonging to the group known 
as citms fmits would be considered the most important and indispensable. To this 
group belong Oranges, Grape-fruit (described in the dictionary as a form of 
orange that grows in clusters), and also known as the Shaddock, the Bitter 
Orange, the Seville and Poorman’s varieties. Citrons, Lemons, and Limes. 
Oranges have been described as ^‘stored sunlight,” and when one pictures a tree in 
full bearing one can quite appreciate the description. They are said supply all 
valuable minerals to build strong teeth and bones, rich blood, nerve tissue, and 
help to regulate the body. They stimulate the appetite and aid digestion.” 

In a country like ours, the natural home of such fmit, it would be a sin if the 
claims of these wonderful gifts of Nature were ignored or overlooked. 

The first form of diet prescribed as additional to the natural feeding of an 
infant is the juice of an orange, and as the child advances to more mature develop¬ 
ment, not only do the oranges still perform a great function in nourishing and 
regulating his body, but they should be given in ever increasing proportions. 

Even as the saying, ‘An apple a day keeps the doctor away” has a deal of 
trath in it, so we might apply the statement to oranges with equal force and 
suitability. 

The lemon, too, in its raw state has great medicinal as well as appetising value. 
It is beiiig increasingly used for the wonderful properties of its juice, and to some 
palates is even welcome as a fmit. 

Both oranges and lemons are greatly appreciated when used in the making of 
cooling summer drinks. The lime, too*, is used commercially for lime juice. 

The grape-fruit is a recognised breakfast dish, being a particularly useful fnut 
to open a light meal. The other varieties of citrus fruits are mainly used in 
jams and preserves, and may be dealt with as a group rather than singly. 
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MABBCALADES AND SWEET OITBUS JAAfliS. 

Make sure that all the fruit is very fresh and not over-ripe. Always soak and 
eook the fruit until the skin is completely tender before adding the sugar and 
remember that the sugar, when added, immediately hardens the fruit. Boil all 
jams steadily and evenly, and bottle while hot. Place in clean dry bottles, and 
keep, when sealed, in a cool place. 

Sweet orange fruit—especially when kept a while before using—^is a welcome 
addition to the jam supply, being palatable even to those who do not care for 
marmalades. All forms of citrus fruit may be used’ in the making of marmalades, 
and if the fruit be good, the method of making seems to be capable of wide varia¬ 
tions, both as regards time and quantities of sugar and*^ water to be added. 

The grated rinds of the different fruits may all be used with good effect as 
flavourings, particularly in cakes and puddings. 

THE LEMON. 

The lemon clears the throat, sweetens the breath, keeps the gums in a healthy 
condition, and is excellent for internal disorders, such as biliousness. The lemon is 
also a valuable toilet requisite, and if the hands need to be cleansed of stains, a 
little lemon juice will do the work. Brass and copperware take an added lustre 
when cleaned with lemon juice, while it will make still whiter a scoured table or 
sink. Lemon juice and milk applied freely to ink stains will completely remove 
those stains. 

Another attractive use of these fruits is in removing the skins in halves and 
using them as baskets for jelly, fruit salads, or any other mixtures we wish to 
dispense. These are particularly suitable for a children's party. 

There is a variety of ways in which slices of lemon may be used for garnishing 
purposes. A fish dish is improved both in appearance and flavour if slices of 
lemon are served with it. A slice of lemon floating on a finger bowl is a dainty 
as well as useful addition to that useful article. In many prepared drinks, too, 
slices of lemon add much both to flavour and attractiveness. 

CANDIED FEEL. 

Make a brine by boiling 1 pint of water and ^ cup salt. Cut oranges, lemons, 
or citrons in halves. Pour the brine over them, and allow to soak for 3 days. 
Lift out, and drain on a wire drainer for about 24 hours. Make a syrup by 
boiling together for 10 minutes IJlbs. sugar and IJ pints watei*. Remove the 
pulp from the skins without bruising the skins. Place skins in the boiling syrup, 
and boil very gently for 20 minutes. Allow to stand in the syrup for 12 hours. 
Then repeat the same process every day for 3 days, soaking for 12 to 24 hours 
each time. Drain from the syrup, and allow to dry on a wire drainer. Sprinkle 
with sugar, and, when quite dry, pack in airtight jars. 

aBAPEFBXHT JAM. 

Cut the fruit into slices, not too thinly, and remove any seeds. Allow 3 pints 
of water to each large grapefruit. Pour this over the fruit, and allow to stand 
for 24 hours. Bring to the boil, and strain away the liquor, measuring it. Replace 
this with fresh hot water, and allow to stand for another 24 hours; then boil 
steadily, without stirring, until the fruit skin is quite soft. Weigh, this, and allow 
11b. of sugar to each 11b. of pulp and liquor. Make the sugar hot, and have the 
pulp boiling before putting toother. Boil steadily until it will jelly. Bottle while 
hot, and seal when cold. 

MANDABINS 00N8EBVE. 

Use thin-skinned mandarines. Cut them in halves, and remove the seeds. To 
eahh quart of fruit allow 1 pint of water. Allow to stand again for 24 hours. 
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Weigh the pulp and liquid, and allow 11b. of sugar to each 11b. of pulp. Cook 
about 1 hour, or until syrup thickens. Bottle while hot and seal when cold. Keep 
for some time before using. 

OBAKOE BIKGa 

Cut large ripe navel oranges into 4 thick rings. Cover them with a brine made 
by boiling i cup of salt and 1 quart of water. When quite cold pour over the 
fruit, and allow to soak for 48 hours. Drain, wash and cover with fresh unsalted 
water, and stand again for 48 hours. Drain and weigh the fruit. Cover with 
fresh, cold water in the preserving pan, and bring very gently to the boil. Cook 
without disturbing until the fruit is soft enough to rub the sldn to a paste in the 
fingers. Lift rings out carefully with a wire lifter, taking care not to break them. 
Drain carefully. Make a syrup by boiling sugar and water in the proportion of 
lib. sugar to 1 pint of water in which the rings have been boiled. Allow this 
quantity to each lib. of the fruit. Bring the syrup to the boil. Lay the rings in it. 
Boil steadily without disturbing until it will jelly. Place* the rings in wide-necked 
jars. Cover with the syrup. Seal when cold, and keep for some time before using. 

OBAKGE TABT. 

Puff pastry, 3 eggs, 3 oranges, 4ozs. sugar, 3ozs. butter. Beat the yolks, add the 
sugar, rind, and juice of oranges, melted butter, and then the beaten whites. Make 
the pastry. Line a deep plate or sandwich tin. Pour in the orange mixture. Bake 
in a hot oven until set and brown. Serve cold with cream or custard. 

STEAMED OBANGE PUDDING. 

2ozs. butter, 2ozs. sugar, 1 egg, rind and juice of 1 orange, 4ozs. S.R. flour. 
Cream tlie butter and sugar; add well-beaten eggs, then juice and rind, lastly well- 
sifted flour. Pour into a well-greased mould. Cover with greased paper. Place 
in a steamer. Steam for hours. Turn on to hot dish. Serve with orange sauce. 

OBANGE SAUCE. 

6 tablespoons orange juice, 6 tablespoons water, rind 1 orange, 1 tablespoon 
sugar, 1 heaped dessertspoon arrowroot, 1 teaspoon butter. Boil the water, juice, 
rind, sugar and butter; then pour on to blended arrowroot. Return to saucepan. 
Stir until it boils and thickens. Pour into hot sauceboat. Serve with steamed or 
boiled pudding. 

OBANGE JELLT MOULD. 

. 3 oranges, 3 gills stiff lemon jelly, J pint cream, 2 tablespoons sugar, Joz. gela¬ 

tine, 1 gill milk. Divide the fruit into quarters after peeling and removing all 
pith. Line the bottom and sides of a plain mould with jelly. Lay in the orange 
quarters. Cover with jelly, and allow to set well. Whip the cream, add the re¬ 
mainder of jelly and the milk, in which the gelantine has been dissolved. When 
beginning to set, pour into the mould. Leave on ice until filling sets. Turn out on 
to glash dish. Garnish with whipped cream. 

OBANGE FBITTEBS. 

Oranges, sugar, fritter batter, frying fat. Peel oranges, remove all pith, cut 
into slices. Lay on a plate and sprinkle with sugar. Make the batter in the usual 
way. Dip slices of orange in batter, then into boiling fat. Fry till a golden brown 
all over. Drain on white paper. Serve at once, sprinkled with sugar. 

OBANGEADE. 

4 oranges, 1 quart water, 2ozs. loaf-sugar. Wash the oranges and dry well. 
Kub sugar on the outside of the oranges until all the oil is extracted, then ped 
very thinly. Put half the rind, juice and sugar into a jug. Pour on boiling 
water. Cover and leave until cold. Strain at once. Chill, and serve. 
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OBANOE lonsta, 

8 o 2 s . icing sugar, 2 tablespoons orange juice. Sift icing sugar into a basin, add 
juice, mi Ting to a thick consistency. Warm over the flame until thin enough to 
pour, but it must not boil. Pour over the cake. Leave until cold before cutting. 

ORANGE CHEESE. 

2 eggs, 8ozs. sugar, 4ozs. butter, rind and juice 4 oranges. Beat eggs well, add 
sugar, oranges and butter. Cook over boiling water until thick, stirring occasion¬ 
ally. Bottle at once. Use as Ailing for tarts or cakes. 

ORANGE OTTBIiEBS. 

8ozs. plain flour, i teaspoon baking powder, 3ozs. butter, 1 dessertspoon sugar, 
2 tablespoons water, jam, frying fat. Sift the flour and baking powder, rub in 
butter, add sugar. Make into a dry dough with water. Roll out ^in. thick, cut 
into rounds 2in. in diameter. Place i teaspoon jam on a round, wet edge, cover 
with another round. Press edges well together. Wet fry till a golden brown. Drain 
on paper. Sprinkle with sugar, and serve very hot. 

SOME OF THE USES OF 0ITBXTS FBUITS. 

[Miss J. Halse, Beetaloo Valley.] 

As the production of this particular kind of fruit has so increased in I'ecent 
years, it is only natural that the various uses it may be put to increase accord¬ 
ingly, and as this district is recognised as one of the citrus-growing centres of the 
north, the subject should be of interest to the women at this Conference. 

Oranges, the most popular of citrus fruits, are of very g^at value if eaten as 
fresh fruit. If this were done to a greater extent it would not only provide a 
better market for the quantity produced, but would be of very great b^efit, for 
children especially. 

The Navel orange is used mainly for eating in the raw state, but a vei*y nice 
marmalade can be made from it also, as well as it being one of the main in¬ 
gredients of the ever-popular fruit salad. 

MABMAIaABE. 

The most common marmalade for household use is made from either Poorman 
oranges or citrons. If the fruit is picked before it is fully coloured the marmalade 
is a lighter colour. Recipe for Poorman marmalade :—4lbs. oranges, 4 lemons, 
16 cups water, 121bs. sugar. Method:—Cut fruit very thinly, put in pan, and* 
cover with water over night; boil 1 hour without sugar and 1 hour with sugar. 

The Citron is more bitter than the Poorman orange, but it makes ezcdlent 
marmalade. The most suitable recipe is:—Slice fruit very thinly, and remove all 
seeds. To every pound of sliced fruit add 2 quarts water (cold), and let stand for 
24 hours. Then boil quickly for 2 hours, or until tender. Next day weigh, and 
to every 11b. of fruit add lib. of sugar and boil until it will jelly. Seeds can be 
set in water, and jelly used from them. 

LEMONS. 

This fruit may be put to a multitude of uses, but is mainly used for drinks, 
especially in summer. Lemons are also a very valuable remedy for colds. The 
lemon has its other minor uses, such as juice for cleaning hands; a few drops in 
the rinsing water after washing hair leaves the hair soft; juice added to blue 
rinsing water when washing white sDk will keep the silk white. For cleaning 
aluminium pans, if they become black, dip a soft cloth in the lemon juice and 
&PP^y; aftemards rinse in warm water. For freshening stale vegetables soak for 
1 how in water to which the juice of a lemon has bedn added. Lemon juice in hot 
coffee will relieve headaches. ' It also has many table uses. 
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To candy peel of either lemon, orange or citron:—^Place peel in salt and water 
for 4 days, changing water daily. Then boil peel until soft and drain. Mlidke a 
thin syrup with lib. sugar and 1 quart water. Boil peel in this until clear. Make 
a thick syrup, add peel, and boil slowly until syrup candies. Dust peel with 
castor sugar, and leave in a warm oven over night. 


THE VAIiUE OF WHEAT MEAL IN THE HOME. 


[Miss Ida Peabce, Beetaloo Valley.] 

The wheat grain has three parts:—(1) Bran, or outer covering; (2) germ, or 
young plant; (3) kernel, or store of food for the germ. The bran and the germ 
are both removed in milling in order to obtain a white flour, which is made from 
the kernel. This entails considerable loss of protein, fat and mineral matter. Flour, 
as prepared by milling, consists of 57.8 per cent, starch, 9.5 per cent, protein, 1.3 
per cent, water, 3 per cent, mineral salts, 5.2 per cent, fat, thus leaving 11.5 per 
cent, in the germ and bran. The bran is a useful laxative, so by using the whole 
meal one obtains the full value of the wheat. The wheat grown on farms could 
be used, and expense saved in buying other foods in its place. 

It can be used in so many diflerent ways that it becomes very desirable. Mixed 
with flour, it makes lovely bread; scones and biscuits. When boiled it makes 
delicious porridge, while baking it with treacle makes a refreshing drink. 

To make wholemeal bread, use two-thirds plain flour and one-third wholemeal. 
For scones use 3 cups S.R. flour to 1 cup wholemeal; and for biscuits, 2 cups S.R. 
flour to 1 cup wholemeal. 

To make coflee, sift enough meal to comfortably All an ordinary-sized baking 
tin with the coarser grains, using the flne for porridge. Bake the coarse meal, 
stirring occasionally to prevent burning, and when light brown pour on 1 cup of 
treacle. Keep well stirred, as the treacle bums easily if the oven is too hot. When 
it is a fairly dark-brown it should be allowed to cool, when it can be crushed quite 
easily with a bottle or rolling pin. Kept in airtight tins, it loses neither value or 
flavour. To prepare the coffee, use 2 teaspoons to every cup of water. Boil for a 
few minutes, add some milk, sugar, and a little salt, and bring nearly to the boil 
again. After the coffee is drained the grains can be eaten with cream and sugar. 
They are a special favourite with children. 


“A Week’s Menu” was the subject of a paper contributed by Miss D. Noble, of 
the Nelshaby Branch, which enumerated a menu for each meal for each day of the 
week. 

Miss D. Jose (Nelshaby) chose as the title of her paper “A Spring Menu.” She 
prefaced her article with the following hints:— 

1. See that the dishes chosen are perfectly balanced and seasonable. 

2. Bear in mind any whims or fancies among the family. “Food faddists” 
abound to-day. 

3. Arrange menu to suit stove, saucepans, and time-saving appliance available. 

4. Study the nmi.'r’lrfttitig list intelligently, in order not to squander money. 

5. Aim for a touch or originality, and vary dishes as much as possible. 

6. The principal ingredient used for nne dish should not appeitr in any other. 

7. Two dishes of a similar nature should not appear on a menu. 

8. Plan well ahead. 

Miss Jose then gave a menu for week-day meals, followed by.a number of 
recipes. 
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SUBUIARY OF REPORTS RECEIVED. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

1 

1 Seoreteiy. 

1 



Women’s Branches. 


Laura Bay. 

11/2/36 

7 

“ Dressmaking Hon. 

Secretary 

Formal Business . 

Miss T. E. Barnett 

Warramboo .... 

28/2/36 

11 

Miss J. P. Patterson 

Wasleys. 

6/3/36 

20 

Competition—Preserves . 
Jam and Jelly Making ” 
—^Miss E. Frost 

Miss G. Harding 

Saddleworth ... 

3/3/36 

i 

11 

Miss G. E. Frost 

Hope Forest ... 

5/3/36 

16 

Biscuit Competition. 

Miss M. E. De Cauz 

Narridy . 

7/3/36 

34 

Address—J. 0. Hatter .. 

Miss B. J. Reynolds 

Eohunga . 

Boor’s Plains .. 

4/3/36 

16 

Question Box . 

Mrs. F. Dennis 

6/3/36 

20 

“ Home Crafts ”—^Mrs. H. 
Queale 

Miss L. Stanway 

Penola. 

3/3/36 

36 

Social Afternoon . 

)4rs. F. J. Kidman 

Balumbah. 

4/3/36 

10 

Social Afternoon . 

Miss H. D. Jericho 

Devlin’s Pound . 

26/2/36 

7 

“ Women and Public 
Affairs ”—^Mrs. S. A. 
Smith 

Mrs. J. L. Loffler 

SheoakLog .... 

6/3/36 

31 

Address—Sewing Machines 

Miss K. M. Koch 

Clare. 

7/3/36 

60 

Exhibition and Compe¬ 
titions 

Mrs, A. C. Pollock 

Eendelsham ... 

4/3/36 

13 

“ Home-made Articles ”— 
Tantanoola Members 

Mrs. W. Bignell 

Auburn . 

28/2/36 

20 

Question Box . 

Miss L. J. Dennison 

Morchard. 

26/2/.36 

60 

Visit from Belalie Members 

Miss F. Brown 

Mudamuokla ... 

29/2/36 

17 

Annual Meeting. Trip to 
Smoky Bay Beach 

Mrs. C. H. Kuhhnann 

Belalie . 

10/3/36 

37 1 

“ Interior Deetcration ”— 

S. Gooden 

Mrs. E. L. Orchard 

Pinnaroo. 

6/3/36 

10 

Formal Business. 

Miss N. A. Mattiske 

Panlla . 

19/2/36 

19 

Address—Mrs. H. Biffing. 

Mrs. A. W. Welden 

Coonawarra .... 

11/3/36 

30 

Paper—^Mrs. Kain .'. 

Miss 0. A. Lear 

Nelshaby. 

6/3/36 

15 

Debate. 

Miss A. M. Lawrie 

Yandiah. 

11/3/36 

14 

Address—W. t). Spafford 
(combined meeting) 

Miss V. Keller 

Maltee . 

6/3/36 

12 

** %onge and Layer Cakes” 
Miss R. Talbot 

Mrs. J. A. Ferguson 

Pygeiy. 

10/3/36 

— 

Paper—^Mrs, M. E. Heath 

Mrs. A. R. Kammer- 

fnann 

Pinbong. 

7/3/36 

10 

” Rearing Chickens ”— 
Mrs. F. Rehn 

Miss D. M. Scholz 

Gladstone . 

17/3/36 

32 

Conference Delegates’ 
Reports 

Mrs. L. J. Sargent 

WirriUa . 

6/2/36 

— 

Exhibition. 

Mrs. W. R. Jones 

Wirrilla . 

5/3/36 


“ Articles made from 

Sugar Bags—Miss 
Macklin-Shaw 

Mrs. W. R. Jones 

Balhannah. 

18/3/36 

21 

Address-Sister Tngffs ... 

Mrs. D. Camp 

Monarto South . 

21/3/36 

— 

Address—Dr. Wickens .. 

Mrs. F. W. Liebelt 

Parilla . 

18/3/36 

16 

Competition—Sugar Bag 
Articles 

” Uses of Tomatoes ”— 
Mrs. PengiUy. “ Con- 
venieuees in the Home ” 
—^Mrs. A. Hampel 
Noedlecrafi ”—^Miss H. 
Watt 

Mrs. A. W. Welden 

Wilmington .... 

1 

13/3/36 

29 

Mrs. P. Cole 

Wirrabaxa. 

19/3/36 

30 

Mrs. E. Harding 

Karte. 

11/3/36 

20 

Demonstration—^Mrs. Atze 

Mrs. F. N. Atze 

Snowtown. 

6/3/36 

24 

” Biscuits ”—^Mrs. T. Jen- 
. kins. “Cake”—Mrs. 

P. H. Wheaton 

Mrs. A. R. Hocking 

Morchard. 

25/3/36 

100 

Annual Show . 

Miss F, Brown 

^bum . 

27/3/36 

38 

Homecraft Exhibition ... 

Miss L. Dennison 

HttC^liudjUa. 

19/3/36 

5 

Discussion. 

Mrs. 0. Steer 

Naixidy. 

24/3/36 

27 

Address—^Miss Clarke ... 

Miss B. Reynolds 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Agricultural Bureau Oonferenees, 1936. 

Biver Murray, at Block E, Thursday, 18th June (Mr. J. O. K. Brigham, Box 65, 
Benmark, Secretary). 

Upper North, at Eurclia, ^Wednesday, J5th July (Mr. E. S. Wall, Eur^a). 

Murray Lands (west), at Kuroonda (Yurgo Branch), Tuesday, 2l8t July (Mr. H. M. 
McKenzie, Yurgo). 

Pinnaroo Line, at Pinnaroo, Thuisday, July 23rd (Mr. H. L. Badman, Pinnaroo). 
Eyre’s Peninsula (east), at Kimba (Kelly Branch), Tuesday, 4th August (Mr. F. B. 
Illman, Box 64, Kiniba). 

Southern, at Inman Valley, Thursday, 20tli August (Mr. S. F. Hacklin, Inman 
Valley). 

Murray l^nnds (east), at Alawoona, Tuesday, 6th October (Mr. Angus Thomson, 
Alawoona). 

Fruit (non-irrigated), at Greenock, Tuesday, 3rd November (Mr. A. Schubert, 
Greenock). 

Each Conference will commence at 10.30 a.m. Members of Branches are invited to 
submit papers and questions for the agenda of the Conference in their respective 
districts. 

Pruning Competitions. 

McLaren Flat, 30th May. 

Miicr Munay Branches — 

Mypolonga (to he fixed). 

Berri, 23rd June. 

Barmera, 24th June. 

Moorook, 25th June. 

Cadell, 30th June. 

Waikerie, Ist July. 

Cliampioiiship at Mypolonga, 3rd July. 

Grain in Argentina on 1st March, 1936. 

The report of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce of Argentina on the 
position of grain in that country is to hand, and from it the Director of Agriculture 
(Mr. W. J. Spafford) has made the following extracts:— 

The area seeded to maize is estimated at 18,846,100 acres, and although the damage 
by locusts was great and vras persisting at the time, it continued to look as though the 
yield per acre would equal that of last year. If this assumption is correct, the total 
yield will be about 455,500,000bush., for the average yield was about 24btt8h. lOlbs. per 
acre last year. After a normal deduction for seed and domestic of 

51,300,000bu8h., there will be quite 400,000,000bush., surplus for eiport. Besides this 
ononuoua quantity of maize available for export, there were still about 62,000,OOObush., 
of last year’s crop misdld on. Ist March. 
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Although the normal wheat crop of Argentina is about 260,000,000bush., of which 
about 163,000,000bu8h., are exported, the drought experienced during the wheat-growing 
season was so severe that the 1935-36 crop was estimated to yield 145,000,000bu8h. 
only. There was a carry-over from the 1934-35 crop of about 19,000,000biish., so that 
after allowing for 96,000,000bu8h., for seed and domestic requirements, this year’s 
surplus for export will be down to about 68,000,000bush. The exports of wheat and 
flour to the end of February reduced the surplus for export to about 68,000,000bush., 
on 1st March, 1936. 

The linseed crop was also affected by drought, and instead of a normal crop of about 
73,000,000bush., the 1935-36 yield is estimated to be about 54,000,000bu8h. Including 
the carry-over, making the allowance of 78,400,000bu8h., for seed and domestic require¬ 
ments, and subtracting the exports to the end of Febr,uary, there were still about 
38,000,000bush., of linseed available for export at that date. 

All of the winter and spring-growing crops of Argentina were affected by drought, 
and the quantities over and above local requirements are less than usual, with the 
exception of rye, but this appears to b<‘ due to the fact that there was a very largo 
carry-over from the previous season. 

The oat crops jiroduced about 27,500,000bush., and of this quantity about 
25,300,000bush., are required for seed and domestic purposes, but with the carry-over 
and because of the small amount sold to the end of February, there were just over 
3,000,000bush., of oats as a surplus. 

About 21,000,000bush., of barley were harvested, anti because of a low local rcqure- 
ment of about 630,000bush., and a fairly heavy carry-bver, there were about 
39,000,000bush., still available for export at the end of February. 

The yield of rye was low, only reaching about 5,700,000bu8h., but the carry-over was 
nearly equal to this amount, and seed and domestic requirements are only about 
2,000,000bush., and so at the end of February there was tho large surplus of about 
9,000,000bush., not required in Argentina. 

Canary seed, which has become important in Argentina, got a setback from the 
drought also, and tho yield was brought down to about 960,000bush., about half of 
which is required locally, and after all allowances are made, the surplus for export nt 
the end of February was about 650,000buBh. 

Millers’ Prize for Wheat Crop Competitions. 

Mr. R. F. Harry (Secretary of the Millers’ Produce Company of South Australia, 
Limited) has intimated that his company has decided ag^iin to offer a milJers’ prize of 
£5 58. to each of the districts conducting wheat crop competitions under i\u\ control of 
the Department of Agfiiculture. The prizes are offered on identically the same terms 
as those of last year, ^.o., that the only wheats ineligible for purposes of the Millers ’ 
prizes are Gallipoli, Free Gallipoli, Ghurka, Nabawa, and Waratali. 

The inclusion of these prizes contributed to tho revival of interest in crop competitions 
which was noticeable last year. District Secretaries have been informed of this offer, 
and individual members of Branches arc ashed to co-operate "with Secretaries for the 
purpose of makltig further increases on the list of competitors. The highest number of 
entries was in 1928, when 634 crops were exhibited to the judges. In 1935 there were 
407 entries; this number was, however, an increase of 79 over the 1934 entries. 
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AOBZOULTUBAL INQUIRIES. 

[Beplies supplied by W. J. Spafpord, Director of Agriculture.] 


Availability of Bnperpboapbate. 

Clarendon Branch asks: **If an vneh of rain falle shortly after superphosphate has 
been broadcast ioUl the superphosphate be absorbed by the soil or loiU a quantity 
remain to be absorbed later 

Beply—The principal constituent of superphosphate, from an agricultural point of 
▼lew, is the calcium phosjdiate, and this is soluble in water, and provided it is kept in 
contact with water for some little time, aU of it is dissolved. If the inch of rain jia 
received from a steady downpour practically all of the water-soluble phosphate will 
be dissolved and sink into the soU, but if the rain shower is very heavy and of short 
duration the chances are that only portion of the calcium phosphate will be dissolved. 

After the calcium phosphate has been absorbed by the soil, most of the gypsum in 
the superphosphate is left on the surface of the soil for a considerable time before it 
sinks in. 

Top-Dressing. 

‘*Is top-dressing as beneficial in a light rainfall as in a heavy rainfall districtf** 

Beply—^In most countries soils of low rainfall districts are relatively morA fertile than 
similar types of soils in heavy rainfall districts. This is also the case in South Australia^ 
for most mineral plant foods except phosphorus, and practically all of our soils are 
equally deficient of the substance. Because of the extreme shortage of phosphorus in 
South Australia, applications of superphosphate have relatively similar beneficial effect's 
on soils of similar type in low and high rainfall districts, up to the limits of growth 
controlled by climate and soH. Land in high rainfall districts capable of carrying 1 
dieep per acre per year without' manure might be made to carry 4 sheep per acre per 
year annually top-dressing with 3cwts. superphosphate per acre, whilst land of 
the same type in a low rainfall district which would carry about half a sheep 
per acre per year might be brought up to a carrying capacity of sheep per acre 
per year by using Icwt. superphosphate per acre each season. In both cases each Icwt. 
of superphosphate would lead to an increased carrying capacity of 1 sheep per acre per 
year. It must be remembered, however, that there is a minimum average annual rainfall 
below which it is impossible to expect economic returns for the use of top-dressing of 
any kind. 


flOBTIOULTUBAL INQUIBIBB. 

fBeplies supplied by A, G. Strickland, M.Agr.Sc., Chief Horticultural Instructor.] 


Maturity of Apples for Export. 

Longwood Branch of the Agricultwral Bureau: ^*How can a grower teU when an 
apple is "too forward* for export?** 

Beply—Apples must be landed on overseas markets before they reach full maturity, 
in order that the consumer on the other side of the world may get fruit which will 
develop full flavour, and be subject to no defects, such as internal breakdown. To make 
this possible, fruit must be picked at correct maturity, and if not to be placed on ship¬ 
board almost immediately, tiie fruit must then be held under cool conditions, whi^ 
wiB retard further ripenhig—preferably in cool store. It riiould be realised that fruit 
held in warm riieds will ripen far more quickly than it would if left on the tree. 

The best guide to maturity of apples is t^ ground colour of the skin,* in a red 
apple like Jonathan, no attention should be paid to the red blush (except in regard to. 
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colour requirements), and the fruit should be picked when the green, unblushed portion 
of the alritt is showing the faintest suspicion of yellow. If the ground colour is 
deiinit^y yellow, at picking time, or at the time of padking, the fruit is then 
definitely '^too forward” for export. As apples which are packed and held at warm 
temperatures ripen fairly quickly, fruit may easily appear in prime shipping condition 
at the time it leaves the grower’s property, and yet be definitely too forward at the 
time of inspection and loading on ship. 

Green apples such as Cleopatra and Granny Smith should be picked when the dark- 
green grou^ colour is taking on a lighter shade of green; here again, definite 
yellowing of the skin and softness of the pulp indicates over-maturity, and necessitates 
rejection of the fruit. 

If care is taken to pick fruit at optimum maturity, as indicated above, and to hold 
it under the coolest possible conditions until it is placed in cool store or on board ship, 
growers should experience very few rcijections on the grounds of over-maturity. 

Apple Tree Stocks. 

Clarendon Branch of the Agricultural Bureau aalcs: **Will a graft on the apple 
make any difference to the fruit produced if different etocka are used, and will the treed 
produce fruU true to type and fiauourf** 

Beply—^It is well known that the particular root stock on which an apple variety is 
worked has definite infinence on the growth and form of tree produced. The stock may 
affect type of growth, size of tree, and the time at which the tree comes into bearing. 
In England investigations on stock have been proceeding for many years at the East 
Mailing Besearch Station, and a huge volume of information is available in regard to 
btock-seion relations. For Instance, apple stocks have been standardised and classed 
as dwarfing, semi-dwarfing, vigorous, and very vigorous. In England, it is now possible 
when ordering apple trees, to specify a stock according to the type and size of tree 
desired. 

Apart from the infinence of rootstocks on growth, vigour, and cropping of trees, it 
has also been shown that rooatocks may have a direct effect upon size, colour, and 
keeping quality of fruit produced. Furthermore, Dr. Wallace, of Long Ashton Research 
rotation, has recorded the fact that under similar environmental conditions, lUotstocks 
may occasion differences in the chemical composition of the fruit, and hence differences ^ 
in quality and flavour. 

Much work remains to be done upon the question of rootstock influence on type, 
quality, and flavour of fruit; however, there is ample evidence of the existence of such 
effects. 

Agent-General’s Report. 

The Agent-General in London (Mr. 0. F. G. McCann) reports on 17th April:— 
'‘Early arrivals of Australian apples are meeting with greater competition than is usual. 
There is quite a lot of Winesaps and Newtown Pippins from North America still in 
store, the former attractive only because of its wonderful colouring, and the last-named 
a real good utility apple. Argentine, too, is becoming a factor as an early apple supplier. 
Her ripening season is identical with ours, but her voyage of only J6 days gives he^' 
fruit the opportunity of arfiving about three weeks before our first shipments, an«l this 
year's crop contains some magnificent Jonathans. South African ai)ples are in greater 
evidence than usual, and are of good quality. A variety unknown to me, and which I 
ha\e no recollection of having seen before, is attracting some attention, viz., I^axton 
Suj>erb. This apple resembles a Jonathan in 3/4 colour, and the flavour is <listinctly 
Cox Orange Pippin. Retailers tell me that they are getting repeat orders for this apple, 
as consumers like its flavour. Those I sample’d were particularly good. The market is 
low. The abnormally cold weather, with ice, snow, sleet, rain, and, lastly, fog, is not 
at all conducive to an increase in apple consumption. It is hoped that, with the 
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resumption of seasonable weather, a much better demand for apples will be stimulated. 
There is not much wrong with our fruit, and the Chief Horticultural Instructor and his 
ofdcers are to be congratulated upon their care and attention in the supervision of the 
shipments. 

. * * The Glasgow Herald of 9th April draws attention to a shipment by the s.s. Nestor of 
12 Clydesdales, comprising 4 stallions and 8 mares, purchased by Mr. John B. Hamilton, 
of Maitland, South Australia. Beading the particulars of the consignment, it is evident 
that these horses have been selected from the best studs in Scotland, and should be a 
great acquisition to South Australia’s horse breeding stock.” 


VETERINABY INQUIRIES. 


[Replies supplied by the veterinary officers of the Stock and Brands Department.] 
Worms in Foals. 

* * Saddleworth* * reports foals that appear rough in coat anrl passing worms. 

Reply—^If the foals are running in a paddock with older horses or in a paddock 
where older horses have been, they would pick up the worms’ eggs off the ground. 
Older animals may have quite a large number of worms without showing any symptoms. 
Worms are not infectious, but their eggs are passed out on to the ground and other 
horses grazing in the same paddock will become infected. To clear out the worms 
give i pint of raw linseed oil with loz. of turpentine in it, after starving for 12 hours; 
then give 1 tablespoon of Fowler’s solution sprinkled on the food once daily for 14 
days. Give chaff, crushed oats and bran. A little linseed meal would help considerably. 

Figs Stiff in Joints. 

‘^Wasleys** reports yoimg pigs very stiff in joints and almost unable to walk. 

Reply—Supply the sow with plenty of greenfeed such as lucerne if possible. The 
trouble is probably due to a deficiency of vitamins which are found in greenstuffs. 
Give a mineral mixture of 10 parts of bone meal and charcoal and 1 part of salt. 

Skin Disease in the Pig. 

‘‘Hon Secretary, Frayville Agricultural Bureau,** reports mortality in a litter of 
young pigs, the skin of which goes hladk. 

Reply—The information is not sufficient upon which to base a diagnosis, but suggests 
that the piglets may be affected with impetigo, a skin disease due to inoculation by 
bacteria. This disease may be associated with the presence of pig lice, but insanitary 
conditions may play a big part. Only young pigs (whoso skin is soft and tender) 
contract the disease. Treatment indicated is to wash affected piglets in a solution of 
creolin (4 to 8 tablespoons to 5 pints of warm water) or dress with:—Heiiosene,^ 4 
tablespoons; raw linseed oil, 1 pint; shake well before use. Sump oil is sometimes 
used instead of raw linseed oil, but in hot weather it is apt to scald the pigs. Pigs 
should be kept in clean surroundings where they can obtain sufficient exercise in the 
fresh air. If lice are present, dress the pigs with the kerosene and oil dressing. 

Stinkwort Poisoning of Sheep. 

‘^Currency Creek** reports death of sheep running in a paddock in which Stinkwort 
is growing. 

Reply—^If a paddock of Stinkwort is to be grazed, the sheep should never be turned 
in on to it in hungry condition, or while it is wet with morning dew or showers of rain, 
more particularly when the Stinkwort is in the flowering stage of growth. Supplementary 
feeding should also be given either by hand-feeding or by alternative grazing on 
other grass pasture or stubble paddock. 
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PROFESSOR A. J. PERKINS RETIRES FROM THE 
DEPART MENT OF AGRI CULTURE. 

FORTY-FOUR TEARS OF OUTSTANDINGLY USKPUL WORK. 



FBOrSSSOR ABTHUB J FEBKIN8. 
who retired from the Public Service of South 
Australia on 11th May, 1936. 

**On the occasion of your retirement from the Public Service of 
South Australia, we desire to express to you ov/r affeationaie-regards 
cmd esteem, 

**You have rendered eminent service to the State during the past 
forty-four years, as Professor of Viticulture, Principal of the Rose¬ 
worthy College, and finally as Director of Agriculture. 

**Tour zealous and untiring efforts for the improvement of agri¬ 
cultural practice i/n South Australia, and your substantial original 
contributions to agricultural science are widely appreciated. The rapid 
advancement of agriculture in the State during your period of office 
as Director of Agriculture is largely due to the influence of your 
wide knowledge, experience, and mature judgme^it in rural problems. 

**We earnestly hope that you may long be spared to enjoy the 
leisure which you have so richly earned, and to u'itne.<is the fruition of 
yowr work in the cause of agriculture .' ’ 

[Such was the text of an illuminated address presented to Professor 
Perkins director of Agriculture), who retired from the Public Service 
on 11th May. The address, together with a tyi»ewriter, desk, and 
chair, was formally handed to Mm by the Minister of Agriculture 
(Hon. A. P. Blesing, M.L.C.), at a largely attended social pven in 
hiff honour on 15th May by officers of the Department of Agriculture, 
representatives of the Waite Agricultural Research Institute, members 
of the Advisory Board of Agriculture and the Govemii^ Council of 
Boseworthy Agricultural College, and other departments and organisa¬ 
tions with which Professor Perkins was associated for many years.] 

The retirement of Professor Perkins, on attaining the age4imit set for public 
servantB, was a decided loss to the rural interests of the country, and a cause for 
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the r^et of his eolleagues in the Department. For the past 44 years he has held 
prominent positions in the Public Service of the State, and few men have been su 
fortunate as to be able to inaugurate and carry to useful lengths so much work 
as he has achieved. The possession of an absolutely fearless nature, nothing 
diverted him from a course once set, ajid as a consequence most of his work has, 
and is, bearing fruit of value to the producers of the country. He remained at 
all times the friend and kindly adviser of all who approached him on any matter 
of a private or public nature. 

Professor Perkins arrived in South Australia from Tunis in 1892, after having 
been educated in England and France, to take up the position of Professor of 
Viticulture and Oenologyi and he retained this position until 1901, when he was 
appointed to the head of the Department under the title of Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture. In 1904 he was made Principal of Roseworthy Agricultural College, and 
remained in charge of that institution for 10 years, although one of these was 
spent in a tour of Europe. During 1910 he investigated the agriculture of several 
European countries, and reported to the Government in a most entertaining book, 
the impressions gained during that tour. In 1914 he was appointed Director of 
Agriculture, which position he has filled with conspicuous ability from that date 
until the time of retirement. 

An extremely versatile agriculturist, Professor Perkins has proved highly 
successful as an educationist, a very capable administrator, an agricultural 
economist of some note, and perhaps was even more outstanding as an 
agricultural experimentalist. 

At the time of his arrival in the country in 1892, little was known of the correct 
method of pruning vines for the natural conditions which obtained, and many 
unsound wines were being placed on the market, but it was not long before he 
had taught vine-growers and wine-makers how to correct these serious deficiencies. 
His work with the production of spirits from raisins showed commercial interests 
the possibilities in that direction, and had something to do with the installation of 
distilleries on the River Murray Settlements. Altogether, lie played a considerable 
part towards the prosperous position in which the important wine-making industry 
finds itself to-day. 

As an agricultural experimentalist, Professor Perkins has been particularly 
prominent, and his wonderful foresight led him to undertake experimental work 
which was of the greatest importance at the time, and the extent of which was 
really amazing. He was the l^st in Australia to arrange permanent experimental 
plots on the lines followed for years at Rothamsted, the first to conduct actual 
digestibility tests, when he used horses on cereal hays, the first to undertajde the 
improvement of cereals by .systematic selection, and the first to work out the correct 
depth to sow agricultural seeds in our climate. He was early in the field with the 
cross-fertilisation of cereals, inaugurated the lamb-breeding experiments at Bose¬ 
worthy, which eventually became so noted, and conducted experiments in manuring, 
liming, cultivation, rotation, feeding-off of crops, and in many other directions. 

Professor Perkins has always been able to see the great possibilities for the 
production of pork for export, and has been a .stalwart in support of the growing 
of olives. He also foresaw the trouble that was coming from the too rapid 
adoption of the tractor as the means of draught for farm implements, and con¬ 
sistently warned producers to go slowly, when practically all other advisers were 
luke-warm on the matter or actively advising its use. Of recent years, agricultural 
economics have occupied much of his time, and as a result he has contributed 
several very useful articles on the subject. 

A prodigious writer throughout his ofilcial career, all experimental work under¬ 
taken by him has been fully and clearly reported upon, and besides these reports 
an enormous collection of articles dealing with alj phases of South Australian 
agrienltare has eo^m from his pen. 

A conedatent supporter of the primary producer against all opposing interests, 
aaoA a just head of the Department of Agriculture, Professor Perkins lyilt *l>e 
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APPOINTMENT OF MR. W. J. SPAFFORD AS DIRECTOR 

OF AGRICULTURE. 


There has probably never been an appointment that was more confidently 
anticipated by primary producers than that of Mr. W. J. Spafford, R.D.A., as 
Director of Agriculture. Mr. Spafford has been well known throughout the State 
as Deputy Director of Agriculture and under his new official title he will be 
sincerely congratulated and welcomed by all. As a much travelled officer he has 
obtained, by observation and by personal acquaintanceship with farmers, a 
thoroughly intimate knowledge of the farming practices as applied to South 
Australian agriculture in the widest scope of its meaning—^not confined to the 



MB. Vr. J. SPAFFORD, BDA., 
who was recently appointed Director of Agficulture 

growing oJf' crops, but including the management of pastures, the raising of live¬ 
stock, dairying, horticulture, viticulture and other phases of production suited to 
the State. Such attributes of versatility are essential for the successful control of 
a department of agriculture and for guiding the development of agricultural 
pursuits. Primary producers—^no matter the sphere in which they may be 
—should be assured, therefore, that under Mr. SpafFord^s directorship, thcT(^ 
will be a continuance of that sound counsel which has characterized the work of 
the Department in the past. 

Mr. Spafford's first association with the Department of Agriculture was at 
Roseworthy Agricultural College in 1905 when, two years subsequent to gaming the 
diploma of that institution, he joined its staff as Assistant Experimentalist 
and later wag appointed to the teaching staff. It was at Roseworthy that he bred 
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varieties of wheats which are of prominenee to-day and which have had some 
influence in increasing the wheat yields of the State. Ford, Saltan and Felix are 
three of his important wheats. Caliph, Daphne, and Queen Fan are among others 
bred by him and he had a hand in the selection of King’s White from King’s Early, 
Late Cfluyas from Gluyas, as well as the puriflcation of Gluyas from other types. 

In July, 1914, with Professor Perkins who was then appointed Director of 
Agriculture, he was transferred to Adelaide and in 1927 he became Deputy Director. 
In that capacity he visited every part of the agricultural areas of South Australia 
and has kept in personal touch with producers in their own districts. Accordingly, 
he has acquired a fund of information on farming practices wherever crops of any 
kind are grown. As a lecturer, Mr. Spafford has gained a popularity well deseiwed 
because of a natural gift of imparting information in every day language on a wide 
range of subjects. He has been a most regular attendant at conferences where his 
addresses and his replies to questions have been attractive features of such 
gatherings. Many articles have been "written by him for the pages of this Journal. 
With the full confidence of the farming community these works are eagerly sought 
and are regarded as text books on their particular subjects. Commissioned to inquire 
into the agriculture of countries in the same climatic 2 one as Australia, Mr. Spaflord 
visited New Zealand, South America, and South Africa in 1934-35 and his report 
on this visit is "well known to our readers. The large number of requests for 
addresses on this tour testify, not only to the value placed on the report, but to his 
popularity as a lecturer. Mr. Spafford has served on important Commissions and 
Committees, such as, among others, the Rural Settlement Commission, the 
Agricultural Settlement Committee, the Committee appointed to inquire into the 
effect of legislation for controlling butter and cheese, the Employment Promotion 
Council (he is the chairman of the Land Settlement Committee of that body) 
and for a while in 1932 he was Acting Principal of Roseworthy Agriculturnl 
College. As Director of Agriculture, he will take a seat on the Advisory Board 
of Agriculture and on the Governing Council of Roseworthy College. 


FARM 017TBmiJ>INaS. 

The above was the subject of a paper road by Mr. A. O. Steinbomer at a meeting of 
the Brownlow Branch on April 8th. He stated that the proper anraagement of the out¬ 
buildings was just CM important as any farm improvements. The stable should be to 
the south of the house, with the front facing north or north east, or away from the 
house. Much expenses in the erection of walls could be saved by building the cocky- 
chaff idled on one side of the stable, with the engine room and chaff shed on the other. 
The appearance also was improved by grouping the buildings. Feedl was always handy, 
none being wasted as it often was when carried from one shed to another in "windy 
weather. A stable with stone walls and a straw roof would be waimer in winter and 
cooler in summer. A wood and iron roof, however, was the most trouble-free and 
lasting. Separate stalls should be made for each two horses, with an extra stall to 
accommodate any increase in the team. The cow-shed, pig-sty and fowl house could be 
grouped together in order to save expense as well as time taken in walking when feeding, 
as all the stock were usually fed at the same time. The combined building should face 
east with the back towards the house, thus giving good shelter to the stock and a 
better appearance to the homestead. The wheat bam and. store room containing feed 
for the fowls and pigs should bo to the north side of the house and also under the one 
roof! The building should be of stone with an iron roof and cement floors. If possible 
the floors should be about two feet above ground level to facilitate loading and un¬ 
loading. The implemont shed, motor shed, blacksmith and work shop should be close 
together, and should be of wood and iron contruction to minimize the risk’of fire. All 
outbuildings should be at least chains distant from the house to prevent dust and 
dirt reaching the house. 
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OUR WHEAT GROWING AREAS-PROFITABLE AND 

UNPROFITABLE. 


[By Akthuk J. Perkins, Director oi' Agriculture.J 


1. INTRODUCTORY. 

It was well known that the State oi South Australia had been built upon 
foundations of Wool and Wheat: preponderatingly Wool in the earlier years of 
settlement, but eventually Wheat to a greater extent than Wool: so much so that 
it led subsequently to the complete absorption of the majority of settler^ in Wheat 
growing, and to the neglect- of other forms of rural activity. This peculiar 
phenomenon won for us the early dtu'isive nickname ot the “farinaceous State,” 
and what was worse, ass we know to-day to our cost, it led to the settlement of 
Wheat Farmers in districts in which neither soil nor climatic conditions were suited 
to Wheat growing, with that cereal overwhelmingly the major farm crop. 

In fairness to all concerned it should not, however, be overlooked that practically 
all land thrown open for closer settlement during the past 30 years has be.en 
almost exclusively Mallee land, and that apart from the surveying of farm blocks 
.snd roadways by Government officials, the heavy task of clearing mallee scrub 
of varying densities, and subsequently bringing the cleared land into profit—if 
such were possible—had been left to settlers whose meagre resources have rarely 
been equal to the task In such circumstances it can lx* asserted with confidence 
that without the assistance of Wheat from the earliest years of settlement, the early 
reclamation of vast areas of economically usedcss scrub land would to all intents 
and purposes have been impossible. 

But because with the assistance of Wheat, 10 to 20 years of unremitting toil 
might eventually have led to the satisfactory reclamation of Mallee seruh, it does 
not follow that any of the oroi>s grown during this prc*liminary period would have* 
been profit bearing, t.e., would have left a margin of profit to the grower after due 
satisfaction of the claims of interest on capital invested, of adequate provision 
for the replacement of rapidly wasting assets, of costs of necessary purchases of 
farming material, and labour, &c. And yet this work has usually been undertaken 
by men of very limited means. We cannot expect much from four or five wlieat 
crops grown successively on the same area of land, nor even from later attempts 
of Wheat alternating with Bare Fallow on light Mallee lands. Subsequently, a 
crop of Oats was slipped in between the Wheat Crop and the year of Bare Fallow: 
and later again, as a concession to the clamour for better farming methods, one 
year’s grazing of natural weed growth has at times succeeded the Oat Crop. The 
latter practice usually meant that the land would carry a wheat crop in every 
fourth year, a practice which, whilst satisfactory for good quality mallee land, was 
not suited to much of the light sandy land of low rainfall districts, from which 
successful crops cannot b^ expected more frequently than every seven to 10 years. 

2. snaaESTED remedies. 

But what is to be done with such land in intervening years of decennial Wheat 
crops T And how was the farmer to recoup himself for his considerably reduced 
wheat areasf As to the last point it can be stated that under the changes con¬ 
templated, mean wheat yields per acre would be considerably higher than those 
registered for these areas during the past 20 years: and as to the first point, 
in intervening years the land would be grazed by livestock, preferably sh^p, 
besides carrying forage crops for supplementing the deficiencies of natural grazing. 
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From this it will be noted that 1 am not suggesting that these £anns be eon- 
verted into miniature station properties: very far from it. The xoanagement and 
hftnHHng of livestock on relatively small areas must difLer radically from the 
methods of vast station properties, on which the requirements of livestock were 
met from the natural growth of grass and edible bush; and when the latter failed, 
the livestock died of starvation or was shifted to some other property. 1 am of 
the opinion that yearly grazing crops, such as Oats, will have to be sown: that 
forage crops will have to be cut and stacked, as hay or ensilage; and that grain 
such as Oats or Barley will have to be set aside in anticipation of periods of 
drought. 

Success in animal husbandry of this kind will take years of apprenticeship, 
during the course of which the average farm will have to be changed to meet the 
requirements of livestock; smaller paddocks, better fences, adequate provision for 
water, natural or artificial shelter, &c.: all will have to be met. Hence, if the evil 
of unsatisfactory Wheat areas is to be given the solution I ha'^e suggested, it must 
be clear that the position could not be rushed, otherwise the cure would probably 
be worse than the evil. The conversion of these derelict wheat farms into Live- 
.stock Farms must therefore be a gradual process, and under adequate technical 
supervision. It remains to be said that not all of these farms would prove suitable 
for this purpose, chiefly because of inadequate areas. When such was the case, it 
would be necessary to group farms together, so as to provide an area sufficient to 
carry adequately not less than 600 ewes. From such a flock and reduced wheat 
area, the Labour Income of the Farmer and his family should be very much more 
satisfactory than from large areas under wheat yielding no more than Shush, to 
Sbush. per acre. 

3. RECOaNITXON OF UNSUITABLE AREAS. 

The fact that some of our wheat areas are far from profitable, and because 
of unfavourable climatic conditions stand little chance of ever becoming profit¬ 
able, has generally been recognised: no attempt, however, has yet been made to 
separate apparently unprofitable areas from those that are supposedly profitable- 
and until ^is has been acceptably done, it does not seem probable that a definitely 
satisfactory solution to the problem of unprofitable wh^at areas will be reached. 
It is of course true that, in the final issue decisions will concern individual farms 
rather than districts; in other words, that competent persons will be called upon 
to decide as to whether such and such a farm could be expected to grow wheat at a 
profit within the immediate future: and, if not, to what better purpose could the 
farm in question be put. On the other hand, since most of these Farms are situated 
in special districts, in which economic, climatic, and soil conditions are more or 
less similar, it would simplify the administrative side of the work if such district^ 
were clearly defined: it is the object of this statement to show how, in my opinion, 
this could best be done. 

In the matter of districts I have thought it wise to adopt the lowest territorial 
unit, of which we have consecutive statistical data, namely, the '^Hnndred/^ the 
mean area of which is according to the Crown Lands Dtqiartment 75,860 acres, or 
118 square miles. 

In this connection I have sought to compare the mean wheat performances of 
each wheat-growing Hundred over a period of 20 years: it seemed to me that if 
it could be shown that over a period of 20 consecutive years the mean Whent 
yield of any hundred had been definitely unsatisfactory, then it was surely time 
to put the land to some better use. For the purpose I have taken the most modern 
20 years^ period available from the point of view of statistics, namely,'the p 0 no<^ 
closing on 30th June, 1935. Attention should be drawn to the fact that for som' 
of the more r^ntly-settled Hundreds vire have not yet got statistical data cover 
lug a fun period of 20 years: wherever such was the case for any Hundred, the 
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aotual number o£ years of which we have statistical data is shown in the Table 
at the end of this statement. Obviously, caution should be exercised in passing 
judgment on Hundreds on the basis of an insufficiently great number of years. 
It can be added that the particular 20-year period selected—1915-16 to 1934-35 
inclusively—^is on the whole favourable to improvable Hundreds, since it included 
the finest 12-year period of which we have record, namely, 1915-16 to 1926-27, 
during the course of which the mean yearly yield of the whole State was 12ibush. 
per acre and the mean yields of the several Statistical Divisions as follows:— 
Mean AwMud Tidds per acre of Wheat in Statistical Dwieiom of the State in 
12-year period, 1915-16 to 1926-27 inclusively '.— 

Mean 

Annual Yields 


Divisions. Per Acre. 

Bush. 

1 . Central. 14.30 

2. Lower North. 16.41 

3. Upper North. 12.83 

4. South-East. 12.99 

5. Western. 8.03 

6 . Murray Mallee. 9.06 


It will be admitted that the above record was entirely satisfactory: the record 
of the remaining eight years, on the other hand, was far less so: of these eight 
seasons, five were definitely unsatisfactory, and the balance no more than mediocre. 
The annual mean yield of the State which ibad been 12ibush. per acre in the 12-year 
period ending in 1926-27 fell to 8.94bush. per acre in the eight-year period ending 
in 1934-35. 

The combination of these two periods, namely, the 20-year period ending in 
1934-35, should therefore give us satisfactory standards of comparison, which 
would represent a reasonable compromise between favourable and unfavourable 
seasons. During this period the State mean annual yield per acre was 10.70busb., 
and the mean yields in the various Statistical Divisions as follows:— 

Mean Annual Yield per acre of Wheat in Statistical Divisions of the State in 
20-year period 1915-16 to 1934-35 inclusively '.— 

Mean 

Annual Yields 


Divisions. Per Acre. 

Bush. 

1. Central. 13.88 

2. Lower North. 15.11 

3. Upper North. 10.00 

4. South-East. 14.48 

5. Western. 6.69 

6 . Murray Mallee. 7.32 


The next point is more difficult to settle namely, in the examination of the 
20-year mean yields per acre of the various Hundreds; what limiting figure should 
be adopted in order to distinguish between profitableness and unprofitableness in 
Wheat growing? At the outset it must be recognised that such “limiting figure” 
must vary more or less from district to district: in other words on Eyre’s Peninsula, 
for example, Wheat could be grown at a profit on a lower general mean yield per 
acre than in the South-East or in the Lower North, chiefly because in the latter 
districts higher land values reflected the fact that higher mean yields were possible 
than on the Peninsula, and the farmer who was unable to make good in these 
districts under average conditions must blame his own farming methods rather 
than the seasons or the land. Nevertheless, for the purposes of the present inquiry 
it does not seem necessary to stress the differences between district and district, 
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in the matter of profitable or unprofitable wheat mean yields: in the main because 
the doubtful Wheat Hundreds are to be found chiefly in the two Mallee Statistical 
Divisions, namely, the Western and Murray Mallee Divisions, and to a less degree 
in the Upper North. It is fairly certain, too, that owing to similarity in environ¬ 
ment, mean yields that would be considered unprofitable in one of these districts 
would be considered equally unprofitable in the others. 

With a view to obviating possible future misconceptions, it is perhaps necessary 
to stress here that references in this statement to unprofitable or uneconomic mean 
yields of wheat did not in any way concern the mean yields registered for single 
seasons, but exchtaividy mean yields ecdcidated from the returns of 20 successive 
seasons. It must be obvious thal we cannot condemn a district because of 
apparently uneconomic yields in certain individual seasons: in such circumstances 
the profits of favourable seasons were supposed to make good the losses of un¬ 
favourable seasons: and apart from cases of land booms or of urgent personal 
requirements, it is on this basis that land values were more or less intuitively 
determined. 


4. INFLUENCE OF WHEAT PRICES. 

Obviously, too, in any settlement of this question the possible influence of mean 
prices offering for Wheat must also be given due eonsideralion. For 74 years of 
which we have records tin* mean ])riee realised for AV'heat at outports has })een 
4s. 7id. per bushel: or allowing 4d. for liail freight, which is the mean rate in 
South Australia. 4s. .3}d. at railw’ay sidings. On the other hand, for the 20-yGar 
period with whicdi wo are at present concerned, in<»aii prices ])aid at ou<ports for 
each season wore as follows:— 

Per Bush. Per Busl \. Per Bush. 

s. (1. s. d. s. d. 


1915-16 

.. .. 4 

9 

1922-23 .. 

.. 4 

n 

1929-30 .... 

4 

4 

1916-17 

., .. 4 

9 

1923-24 .. 

... 4 

8 

19a0-.31 .... 

2 

8A 

1917-18 

.. .. 4 

9 

1924-25 .. 

.. f) 

1 

1931-32 .... 

3 

2 

19J8-19 

.... 5 

6 

1925-26 .. 

.. 6 

2h 

1932-33 .... 

2 

9f 

1919-20 

.. .. 9 

0 

1926-27 .. 

.. 5 


19.33-34 .... 

2 

7i 

1920-21 

.. .. 8 

0 

1927-28 .. 

.. 5 


1984-35 .... 

3 

Oi 

1921-22 

.. .. 5 

Oi 

1928-29 .. 

.. 4 

8i 





The average price of Wheat for these 20 years was 4s. 8d. per bushel at outports, 
or 48. 4d. at railway sidings. In discussing the question of unprofitableness of 
certain Hundreds, we shall have to discard any idea of the recurrence of prices 
of 8s. to 9s. per bushel that characterised the early years that followed the Great 
War. I wish I could say the same of the low prices that have characterised the 
depression from which we are now emerging. The World has learnt that there was 
no difficulty in producing in one year considerably more wheat than could be con¬ 
sumed in that year, and xmtil such knowledge becomes legendary by fluxion of 
time its influence should suffice to check the tendencies of momentary difficulties 
to encourage speculation and undue rise in price: and in the long run this would 
be of advantage not only to consumers, but to producers as well. It seems to me 
that for the next few decades we shall be safe in basing Wheat values on prices 
that should oscillate between 3s. and 5s. per bushel. At the mairiTmiTw of 5s. I feel 
that we shall all agree that the crop returns of the average South Australian 
Farmer (excluding those situated in the unsound areas) and who according to the 
seasons should average from 12bush. to 20bush. per acre, idiould be amply 
remunerative. But wbat of those whose mean 3 rields varied from 3budi. to 5bush. 
per acre? From such farms the gross returns per acre would be from 15s. to 258.; 
and by no stretch of imagination can I conceive that such returns would sufilce 
to meet melnsive costs of wheat growing, including interest on capital investments, 
provision for replacement of wasting assets, purchase of essential farming material, 
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the payment of hired labour (if any), and the upkeep of the farmer and his family. 
And with wheat at 3s. per bushel position would be proportionately worse. In 
the circumstanoes the coutinued solvency of those wheat growers who are situated 
in unsound areas cannot be anticipated; and any attempt temporarily to bolster 
up their financial position would be mistaken kindness unless they agreed to 
abandon wheat as the major enterprise of their farms. 

5. SUaaESTIONS FOB LIMITS OF PBOFITABLENESS IN 
WHEAT GBOWINO. 

After careful consideration of the whole position, 1 have come to the conclusion 
that any farm, and any Hundred, in which the mean yield per acre over a period 
of 20 years or more could be shown to be less than 6bush., should be declared 
unsuitable for wheat gi'owing and treated accordingly. 

At the end of this statement I have prepared a Table in which all the Wheat 
growing Himdreds have been set out, grouped together in their respective Counties, 
and the respective Statistical Divisions to which they belong. The infonnation 
given in Table V. comprises:— 

Column 1.—Name of Hundreds, with the exception of County Adelaide in which 
the names of Distiict Councils have been unavoi«lably substituted. 

Column 2.—The number of seasons to which mean figures in succeeding columns 
correspond. 

Column 3.—Mean yearly areas under Wheat over a period of 20 seasons closing 
with 1934-35 season inclusively, or such less number of seasons as Column 2 
indicates. 

Column 4.—Mean yearly total production of Wheat ovei a period of 20 seasons 
closing with 1934-35 inclusively, or such less number of seasons as column 2 
indicates. 

Column 6.—^Mean yearly yield per acre of Wheat over a period of 20 seasons 
closing with 1934-35 season inclusively, or such less number of seasons as Column 
2 indicates. 

In Table V. all Hundreds in which the mean yields per acre are less than 6bush. 
names of Hundreds have been printed in heavier type, and all Hundreds in which 
the mean yields per acre attained 12bush. and over have been printed in lighter 
type. Data corresponding to those supplied for each Hundred have also been given 
for the Counties in which the Hundreds were situated. 

6. MAP OF WHEAT GBOWlNa HUNDBEDS. 

A special Map has been prepared by the Lands Department, to whom I desire 
to express my thanks, to illustrate graphically data set out in Table V.: but as 
this Map was unavoidably small in size, in order to avoid confusion, the informa¬ 
tion conveyed upon it has been confined to matters strictly relevant to the subject 
matter of this statement. The information given may be summarised as follows:— 

1. The Map has been divided up info Hundreds (with the exception of County 
Adelaide which has been divided into District Councils shown in the enlargement). 
No attempt has been made to show Counties or Statistical Divisions. 

2. In the space allotted to each Hundred (or District Council in County 
Adelaide) the name of the Hundred or District Council is given coupled with a 
number as follows;—Caldwell; 4.12, which means that during the 20-season period 
ending in 1934-35, or such less period as is shown in column 2 of Table V., the 
mean yearly yield per acre of the Hundred of Caldwell, situated in County Hopetoun 
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and the Western Statistical Division, was 4.12bush. only. Similarly, Bundaleer: 
22.239 means that over the same period the mean yearly yield per acre of the 
Hundred of Bimdaleer, situated in County \'ictoria and the Lower North Statistical 
Division was 22.23. 

3. All Hundreds the mean yearly yields per acre of which during the 20-year 
period ending in 1934-35 were below Gbush. have been tinted in yellow: all those 
the mean yearly yields per acre of which over the same i)eriod were 12bush. and 
over have been tinted in blue: Hujidreds Avith intermediate yields have been left 
in white. 

4. *‘Goyder^s Line” has been shown by a thick broken lin^' coloured in bright red. 

5. The isohyets, i.e,, lines connecting places Avith the same mean rainfall have 
been shown by thin continuous lines coloured in bright red. In the present instance 
these isohyets do not represent total rainfall, but rain falling during the growing 
period of the wheat crop, i.e., April-November inclusiA^ely. 

7. SUMUABISED EXAMINATION OF HUNDREDS YIELDING 
LESS THAN 6 BUSHELS PER ACRE. 

A close examination of Table V. would show that out of the 470 Hundreds which 
have been producing Wheat in the 20-year period under consideration, there were 
156 Hundreds in which the mean yearly yields per acre were less than Obush. These 
doubtful Hundreds were distributed as folloAvs in the six Statistical Divisions of 
the State:— 

Table T. 

Summarised data concerning Hundreds with Mean yields of less than Ghush. to 
the acre in 1915-16 to 1934-35 20-year periods — 


Statistical Number of Mean Yearly Area Mean Production. 

Divisions. Himdreds. Under Wheat. Total. Per Acre. 

Nob. Acres. Bush. Bush. 

C?entral. 9 21,415 97,168 4.54 

Lower North. 4 3,667 17,716 4.83 

Upper North. 26 55,396 282,343 5.10 

South-East. 3 275 1,423 5.17 

Western. 87 407,926 2,026,439 4.97 

Murray Mallee .... 27 198,804 1,045,462 5.26 

The State. 156 687,482 3,470,551 5.05 


From the above it aauII be observed that during the 20-year period ending in 
1934-35, the 166 doubtful Hundreds were responsible for a mean yearly total of 
687,482 acres of wheat, or nearly one-quarter (23.5 per cent.) of the State mean 
total for the same period, namely, 2,925,248 acres: whereas for the same period 
the production of these hundreds Avaa 3,470,551bush., or about one-eighth only of 
the State’s mean production, namely, 31,309,130bush. 

The depressing influence of the production of theser doubtful Hundreds upon 
the State’s mean yields per acre may be illustrated by the following example: for 
the 20-year period ending in 1934-35 the State mean yearly yield per acre was 
lO.TObush. only: if on the other hand we deducted area soAvn and wheat produced 
by ttie doubtful Hundreds from corresponding State figures the State mean yield 
per acre would rise from 10.70bush. to 12}bush. 

8. HUNDREDS YIELDING LESS THAN 5 BUSHELS TO THE 

ACRE. 

It is possible that it may be argued that 5busb. was a better limiting figure 
between profitable and unprofitable wheat crops than 6bush.: and although I do 
not admit the truth of any .sueh contention, I submit below in Table II. data 
corresponding to those included in Table I. 
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The English Fordson is the lowest^priced tractor per horse-power 
on the market. It saves time and money on every job—ploughing, 
harvesting, haulage or stationary work. Fordson is available 
with pneumatic tvres or approved wheel grips. Your local Ford 

dealer will explain the easy purchase 
terms provided by the special Fordson 

•Tbrdsoii 

Tractor 

ASK YOUR FORD DEALER TO DEMONSTRATE 

Diitrlbutont 

I Hr ur MD plant LTD., 98-100 Currie Street, Adelaide 

■■OKO MOTOK COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. (Incorporated in Vic.) F61.16.T 
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Weftless cord 

in a 6 ply tyre 

ELIM IMArES 373,500 

of these FRICTION SPOTS) 



WEFTLESS 
CORD IS 
f EXCLUSIVE TOl 
DUNLOP 
^INTERESTS INj 
^USTRALl; 


IW 


\l /\k IS 


HI 1 1 1 It 


TYRIS 


LOOK AT 
THE SPOTS 


eod you will realise why 
Dunlop discarded Wefled 
Cord and adopted Weftless 
fabric for motor tyres: 

Length of Cord 
Thread in a 6 ply 30 
X 5.25 tyre .... 

Yards of Cord Thread 
that are subjected to 
flexing 67,300 times in 
100 miles travel .... 

Length of Wefts or Cross 
Threads eliminated from the 
flexing section of tyre, owing 


to use of Weftless Cord 

Number of cross threads elim¬ 
inated in tyre by use of Weftless 
Cord . 

Number of friction points avoided 
through use of Weftless Cord in 
Tyres by Dunlop (See “A") . , . 

This means less internal heat, 
of fabric and 


4,826 

Tardi. 


4,150 

Varda. 


496 

Yards. 


1,152 


Cord Is the modem tyre 
motoring conditions, 


373,500 

IB internal heat, minimising fatimc 
prolonging life of tyre. WefUm 
Mm tyre fabric to meet nneent-daj 


Specify 

Weftless cord tyres 

and ^ anurad of Groater Mileage and Stfet, 
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Table II. 

SummArised data eonceming Hundreds with Mean yields of less than 5bush. to 
the acre in the 1915-16 to 1934-35 20-year period:— 


Statistical Number of Mean Yearly Area Mean Production. 

Divisions. Hundreds. Under Wheat. Total. Per Aero. 

Nos. Acres. Bush. Bush. 

Central. & 21,195 95,881 4.52 

Lower North. 3 1,928 8,864 4.60 

Upper North. 11 13,604 56,438 4.15 

South-East. 1 17 66 3.88 

Western. 47 209,905 945,420 4u50 

Murray Mallee .... 12 61,746 274,893 4.45 

The State. 82 808,395 1,381,562 4.48 


It will be observed that in the 20-year period ending in 1934-35 there were 82 
Hundreds the mean yearly yields per acre of which were less than 5bush.; that the 
mean yearly area harvested for Wheat in these Hundreds was 308,395 acres, op 
10.45 per cent, of the State mean area harvested for Wheat in that period; that 
the mean production of these Hundreds was 1,381,562bush., or 4.41 per cent, only 
of the mean total State production. 

9. HT7NDREDS WITH HIGH MEAN WHEAT PRODUCTION. 

We shall now turn to the more gratifying consideration of the Hundreds with 
relatively high mean yields per acre: data eonceming the latter have been sum¬ 
marised in Table III. below:— 


Table III. 

Summarising 1915-16 to 1934-1935 (20 seasons) data concerning Hundreds that 
averaged 12bush. and over:— 


Per Acre. 
Hush. 
12.98 
13.08 
12.02 
12.96 
12.59 
12.10 
12.83 


15.48 

14.85 

14.81 

15.56 

14.58 


Statistical 

12hu8h, 
N’liuber of 

but under 14:hush. 
Moan Yearly Area 

Mean An 

Divisions. 

Hundreds. 

Under Wheat. 

Total. 


Nos. 

Acres. 

Bush. 

Central. 

24 

99,242 

1,288,398 

Lower North .. ., 

.. 5 

108,872 

1,424,138 

Upper North .. .. 

1 

14,074 

169,099 

South-East .. .. 

7 

1,845 

23,817 

Western. 

2 

11,907 

149,874 

Murray Mallee .. 

1 

36,002 

435,872 

The State.. .. 

40 

271,962 

3,491,198 

Central. 

14btish, 

16 

but under Kybush. 
119,809 

1,854,952 

Lower North .. .. 

13 

241,621 

3,588,522 

Upper North .. .. 

3 

45,968 

680,734 

South-East .. .. 

6 

8,798 

136,841 

Western. 

2 

11,680 

170,269 

Murray Mallee .. 

,. — 

— 

— 

The State.. ., 

40 

427,871 

6,431,818 


16hu8h, and Over. 


Central . 

14 

164,773 

2,886,569 

Lower North .. .. 

22 

284,536 

5,131,996 

Upper North ., .. 

*.. 3 

30,788 

526,023 

South-East .. .. 

9 

19,584 

368,301 

Western. 

.. — 

— 


Murray Malice .. 

,, — 

— 

—• 

The State.. .. 

48 

499,681 

8,912,889 


above it will be observed that in the 20-year period 


15.03 


17.52 

18.04 

17.09 

18.81 


17.84 

ending 


m 


From the 
1984-35:— 

Forty -with an aggregate mean yearly area under Wheat of 271,962 

aeree, or 9.30 per cent, of the State total mean area, and an aggregate mean yearly 
of 3,491,198biish., or 11.16 per cent, of the Stale total mean produc¬ 
tion, averaged 12.83bush. per acre. 
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Forty Hundreds with an aggregate mean yearly area under Wheat of 427,871 
acres, or 14.62 per cent, of the State total mean area, and an aggregate mean yearly 
production of 6,431,318bush., or 20.54 per cent, of the State total mean production, 
averaged 15.03bush. per acre. 

Forty-eight Hundreds with an aggregate mean yearly area under Wheat of 
499,681 acres, or 17.08 per cent, of the State total mean area, and an aggiegate 
mean yearly production of 8,912,889bush., or 28.47 per cent, of the State total 
jnean production, averaged 17.84bush. per acre. 

In contrast with the disappointing fields with which we have hitherto dealt, 
those set out in Table III. are much to the credit of the farmers responsible for 
them. 

Finally, I have indicated in Table IV. in order of merit all Hundreds which 
averaged ISbush. or over in the 1915-16 to 1934-35 period. 

Table IV .—Showing data concerning aU Hundreds that yielded IHhush, or bver per acre in the 

1916.16 to 1934-35 period. 


Order. 

Name of Hundred. 

Name of County. 

Mean 

Area 

per 

Mean Production 
per Annum. 



Annum. 

Total. 

Per Acre. 

1 

Gam bier. 

Grey... 

Acres. 

147 

Bushels. 

3,709 

Bushels. 
26* 19 

2 

Mount Muirhead . 

Grey. 

1.992 

44,660 

22-41 

3 

Bnndaleer. 

Victoria. 

13.868 

308,128 

22-23 

4 

Barling . 

Frome . 

682 

12,697 

21-83 

6 

Hindmarsh . 

Grey. 

776 

16,880 

20-49 

6 

Blanche. 

Grey. 

216 

4,237 

19-74 

7 

Maitland . 

Feigusson . 

21.602 

421,109 

19-68 

8 

Milne . 

Stagey . 

12,111 

232,826 

19-22 

9 

Anne . 

Victoria. 

6,417 

103,694 

19-14 

10 

Stanley . 

Stanley . 

18,497 

352,967 

19-08 

11 

Saddlewortb . 

Light . 

9,808 

180,640 

19-03 

12{ 

Andrews . 

Stanley . 

13,001 

246,486 

18-96 

Hart.. 

Stanley . 

14,901 

282,660 

18*96 

14 

Wongyarra . 

Frome ...‘. 

7,781 

147,232 

18-92 

16 

Narridy . 

Victoria. 

11,261 

1 212,304 

18-87 

16 

Tatiara. 

Buckingham. 

12,779 

I 240,046 

18-79 

17 

Curramulka. 

Fergusson . 

12,119 

1 237,449 

18*76 

18 

Yaokamoorundie . 

Stanley . 

9,481 

176,540 

18-62 

19 

Hanson . 

Stanley . 

13,958 

268,985 

18-66 

20 

Alma . 

Gawler. 

17,392 

317,831 

18-27 

21 

> Reynolds. 

Victoria. 

12,409 

224,733 

18-11 

22 

Yangya . 

22 Hundreds. 

Victoria. 

13,183 

223,169 

238,254 

4,268,947 

18- 07 

19- 13 


The area covered by the Wheat crops of these 22 Hundreds corresponded to 
7.63 per cent, of the total State area only; whereas the production of the same 
Hundreds corresponded to 13.63 per cent, of the Total State Production. 


10. ‘^GOYDEB’S LINE.” 

‘‘Goyder^s liine” has been shown as a thick broken bright red line on the Map 
that accompanies this statement. This line was laid down in 1865, that is to say, 
29 years after the foundation of the Colony, by G. W. Goyder, who at the time 
and many years subsequently- held the position of Surveyor-General. His object 
bad been to set down a line of demarcation between pastoral areas that had sufEered 
Bitensely from the effects of two consecutive years of drought and those that had 
not so suffered. The special requirements of cultivated crops were certainly not 
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in his mind, as at that time cultivation does not appear to have extended much 
north of Clare. Later on, however, a tendency arose to make use of this line for 
the purpose of distinguishing between land that was suitable for farming purposes 
and land that was not suitable. Needless to add that only land to the South of 
the line was considered suitable for farming. Later on, however, the gradual 
absorption into cultivation of land available South of the line, led to farming 
excursions outside the line, and particularly so in recent times. Hence, it will be 
of interest to ascertain how those Hundreds that are situated outside Goyder’s 
line have fared during the 20-year period which ended in 1934-35. But before 
examining available facts in the matter, 1 propose giving a brief description of 
the line for the benefit of those who are not familiar with it. 

Goyder’s Line makes an easterly start from the Victorian border about 4 
miles south of Peebinga: it proceeds in a north-westerly direction, cutting off a 
narrow triangle of the southern portion of County Albert, about four-fifths of 
the area of which lie outside the line. The latter enters County Eyi-e at Swan 
Reach, and proceeds steeply in a north-north-westerly direction, leaving one-half 
of County P'yre outside the line. Tt subsequently enters County Bitrra a mile or 
so from Robertstoum, taking an almost northerly direction, and leaving three- 
quarters of the County outside the line. It then cuts across the South-west comer 
of County Kimberley, and proceeds in a north-westerly direction by way of Yatina 
to the centre of County Dalhousie. From this point it dips steeply in a south- 
south-westerly direction into County Frome to the level of Murraytown, but about 
19 miles east of the town: the line then rises again on an equally steey> grade but 
in a north-westerly direction, skirting the Northern foothills of Mount Remark¬ 
able, and falling steeply in a regular south-easterly curve to the level of Crystal 
Brook, and thence in a south-westerly direction, until it reaches the sea at Port 
Hughes. 

Across the Gulf, on Eyre's Peninsula, Goyder’s Line starts from the seacoast at a 
point four miles west of Point Gibbon: thence it proceeds north-westerly, without 
appreciable change of direction, coming to an end in the Hundred of Hague, about 
eight miles North-west of Nunjikompita. In this regular North-westerly progress 
the line passes successively through the following Hundreds:—^Boothby, Mann, 
Yadnarie, Smeaton, Darke, Cootra, Mamblin, Wannamanna, Wudinna, Pygery, 
Pinbong, Minnipa, Pildappa, Condada, Kaldoonera, Yantanabie, Wallala, Petina, 
Nannyah, and Hague. All land west of this point has been deemed to be outside 
the line. 

Let us now consider the extent to which Wheat growing outside GoydePs Line 
can be considered to have succeeded. 

MURRAY MAUIdESE DIVISION. 

Starting from the Victorian border, Goyder's Line divides the Murray Mallee ' 
Statistical Division into two approximately equal parts: to the north Countiee 
Young, Hamley, Alfred, approximately seven-eighths of County Albert and one- 
sixteenth of County Chandos are outside the line. The balance of the area falls 
within the line. 

In Counties Hamley and Young, north of the River Murray, the highest mean 
yield per acre secured during the 20-year period under consideration by any 
Hundred was 5.55bush. per acre (Hundred of Parcoola): and we can safely claim 
that neither county is suited to the growing of Wheat as a major farm crop. 

In County Alfred, which lies south of the River, but is also wholly outside 
Goyder's line, one Hundred only, namely. Hundred of Allen, did not reach fibush. 
per acre in the 20-year period ending in 1934-35. It is apparent therefore that 
there is no reason for discountenancing Wheat farming in County Alfred. 
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Jji County Alfred^ which lies south of the Biveri but is also wholly outside 
partly without Goyd^s Linoi there were eight Hundreds out of 13 which averaged 
less than Gbush. per acre in the 20-year period under consideration, namely: 
Bakara (5.83bush.)i Cadell (6.04bush.)i Holder (4.76bu8h.)» Mantung (5.40bush.)9 
Moorook (6.45bush.)9 Paisley (b.TGbuslL), and Waikerie (4.64bush.)> all of which 
lie outside the line and do not appear to have justified thenoselves as Wheat grow^ 
hundreds. Of the Hundreds lying outside the line Murbko alone had a mean yield 
of Gbush. or over, namely, G.52bush. per acre. 

On the other hand in County Chandos, the four Northern Hundreds which are 
partly outside the line averaged less than Gbush. per acre in the 20-year period, 
namely, Auld (3.39bush.), Billiatt (3.41bush.), Kingsford (4.49bush.), and 
Peebinga (4.50bush.). They cannot therefore be said to have justified themselves 
as Wheat-growing Hundreds, as yet: I say as yet, as none of them has completed 
a full 20-year test: the records varying from nine years in Billiatt to 16 years in 
Peebinga. 

Although County Buccleuch was wholly within Qoyder’s Line it included six 
Hundreds, out of 16 the mean yields of which did not reach Gbush. in the 20-year 
period, namely, Kirkpatrick (G.lGbush.), Livingstone (5.34bush.), Molineux 
(5.9«5bush.), McPherson (5.99bush.), Sherlock (5.71 bush.), and Strawbridgc 
(5.5Gbush.). It is probable that the failure of these Hundreds is attributable more 
to soil than to climatic condition: and the position may possibly be improved in 
the course of time: it is genernlly possible to improve faulty soD conditions, but 
rarely those that relate to climate. 

In County Russell, which was wholly within the line, the Hundred of Ettriok 
alone fell below the standard, namely, 5.31bush.: this was due mainly to unfavour¬ 
able soil conditions. 


OENTBAL DIVISION. 

Goyder’s line enters the Central Division at Swan Reach, and proceeds diagonally 
across County Eyre to Robertstown. This County includes eight Hundreds out of 
13 that do not come up to the requisite standard, namely, Anna (4.90bush.), Beatty 
(4.55bush.), Bower (4.3Gbush), Brownlow (4.48bush), Eba (3.63bush.), Fisher 
(5.86bush.), Hay (3.41bush.), and Skurray (3.28bush.), all of which are wholly 
or partly outside the line. None can be said to have justified attempts to farm 
with Wheat as the major crop. 

LOWEB NOBTH DIVIBION. 

From County Eyre the line enters the Lower North along the Western quarter 
of County Burra: this County includes three Hundreds that failed to reach the 
* requisite standard, all of which were situated outside the line, namely, Bundey 
(4.69bush.), Lindley {4.17bush.), and Maude (4,07bush.). In none of these three 
Hundreds is continued Wheat-growing justified. 

From County Burra Goyder’s line cuts across the South-western comer of County 
Kimberley on its way to the Tipper North Division. County Kimberley contains 
one out of four Hundreds that was below minimum requirements, namely, Pamaroo 
^ (5.09bush.). The remaining Hundreds although all outside the line have mean 
yields varying from G.OSbush. to IQ.lObush. 

Apart from the above the coastal areas of Counties Victoria and Daly are also 
to a shallow extent ot'tside Goyder^s line: but in every instance individual mean 
yields of the Hundreds of these two fine Counties are considerably above the mean 
requirements of successful Wheat-growing: the lowest mean yield in County Daly 
was 11.20bu8h. (Mundoora) and in County Victoria 8.32bush. (Pirie). 
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XJPPEB NOBTH STATZ8TIOAI. DIVISION. 

In the Upper North Division there are 10 Counties, eight of which are wholly 
outside Goyder’s line and the remaining two of which—Counties Frome and Dal- 
honsie—^have three-quarters of their areas outside the line. In seven out of these 
10 Counties Wheat is being grown more or less extensively. 

In County Frome, Hundreds of Coonato (3.79bush.), Davenport (3.55bush.), 
and Winninowie (3.94bush.) should be definitely discarded as Wheat growing 
areas: and the same can be said of Hundreds of Erskine (5.24bush.), Oladdie 
(5.21bush.), Walloway (5.09bush.), an' lalpara (1.45bush.) in County Dalhousie. 

In County Herbert, apart from Coglin (6.68bush.), the remaining five Hundreds 
should be discarded as Wheat growing propositions. In Uounty Newcastle the 
same can be said of Hundreds of Coolcunda (5.32bush.), Kanyacka (4.92bush.), 
Moockra (5.66bush.), and Palmer (5.48bu3h.). And the same, again, of all the 
Hundreds of County Granville with the exception of Hundreds of Wirreanda 
(6.83bush.), and Yednalue (6.98bush.): and of all the Hundreds of Counties of 
Blachford and Hanson, with the exception of Wonoka (6.19bush.) in Blachford, 
and Moralana (7.30bush.) in Hanson. 

SOUTH-EAST STATISTICAL DIVISION. 

The whole of this Division is well within GoydePs line, and the low yields in 
some of the Hundreds of this Division are attributable in the main to soil poverty 
or defective drainage, both of which as a rule can in time be remedied. Attention 
is drawn to apparently unsuitable Hundreds, namely. County Buckingham: Archi¬ 
bald (5.25bu8h.), and County Robe: Ross (5.27bush.), Waterhouse (3.82bush.). 

WESTERN STATISTICAL DIVISION. 

It is in this Division that doubtful Hundreds are most frequent: out of 140 
Hundreds in which Wheat was grown more or less extensively, 74, or more than 
one-half, have mean yields per acre very appreciably below minimum in require¬ 
ments: it must not be forgotten, however, that in many Hundreds the process of 
reclamation has not yet gone sufficiently far to permit of definite judgment in the 
matter. 

Out of the 13 Counties in this Division three are wholly within Goydor's Line, 
namely. Counties Flinders, Miisgrave, and Robinson: Counties Jervois and Le 
Hunte are one-half within and one-half without the line, and County Dufferin one- 
third within and the balance vdthout. The remaining seven Counties are outside 
the line. 

In the three Western Counties—Hopetoun, Kintore, and Way—^there are 20-year 
records for each Hundied, with the exception of Sturdee (18 years): in the circum¬ 
stances and in view of the fact that mean yields of all Hundreds in these Counties 
were below minimum requirements with the exception of those of Miller (6.33bush.) 
in County Hopetoun, and of Catt (fi.OThush.), and Guthrie (6.19bush.) in County 
Way, I am of the opinion that the practice of farming these hundreds on the basis 
of Wheat as a major crop should be abandoned. 

The same can be said of all the Hundreds in County Dufferin with the exception 
of Petina (7.03bush.). It should be added, however, that Koolgera (16 years), 
Nannyah (11 years), and Pureba (11 years) have not completed the full cycle of 
20 years, and that due weight should certainly be given to this fact. 

Tn County, Robinson, which with the exception of its extreme north-eastern 
comer is within Qoyder^s line, there were nine out of 22 Hundreds that were below 
minitnnTn requirements. Of these five have completed the 20-year cycl^, namely, 
Cung^ena (5.53bush.), Finlaj'son (6.54bu9h.), Ripon (5.15bush.), Tarlton 
(6.72bu8h.), and Travers (5.19bu8h.), and should probably be withdrawn from the 
list of Wheat-growing Hundreds. The balance have been farmed for shorter 
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periods, namely, Moorkatabie (eight years), Carina (16 years), Chandada (16 
years), and Karcnltaby (18 years), and should probably be kept under observation. 

One Hundred only has been proclaimed in County Bosanquet, namely, Pildappa, 
which over a period of eight years has yielded 5.53bu8h. per acre: its future pro¬ 
gress should be watched. 

Approximately one-half of County Le Hunte is situated outside Goyder^s Line. 
Nine out of 14 Hundreds in this County had mean yields below minimum require¬ 
ments; of these one only completed the 20-year cycle, namely, Wannamana 
(5.53bush.); Balabie (5.33bush.) has records of 19 seasons: Kappacoola 
(5.13bush.) and Warramboo (5.21bush.) of 18: Mamblin (3.96bush.) of 17: 
Pinbong (4.45bush.) of 10: Pordia (5.02bush.) of seven: Cootra (4.62bush.) and 
Koongawa (5.67bush.) of six. Hence T am inclined to suspend judgment as to 
the future possibilities of this County. 

County Buxton, which is wholly outside Goyder's Line, has three Hundreds only 
in which mean yields have been satisfactory, namely, Cortlinye (6.22bush.), Kelly 
(S.OObush.), and Solomon (6.76bush.). The nine remaining Hundreds have mean 
yields much below minimum requirements. It remains to be stated that in no one 
case has any of these doubtful Hundreds completed the 20-year cycle: and the only 
one that has approached it is the Hundred of Moseley (4.06bush.) with 19 years 
to its credit, and which can probably be definitely recognised as unsuitable for 
Wheat growing. The records of the other Hundreds vary from seven to 11 seasons, 
and whilst it is highly probable that most of them will eventually be found to be 
unsuitable for Wheat growing as a major farming operation, I hesitate to express 
a definite opinion on a period which, had been characterised by an exceptionally 
large majority of unsatisfactory season^. 

Approximately one-half of County Jervois lies outside Goyder's Line, and 14 
out of 31 Hundreds in this County have unsatisfactory mean Wheat yields. It 
should be pointed out, however, that seven Hundreds that have yields above dbush. 
are situated outside Goyder^s Line: namely, Campoona (7.58bush), Hawker 
(8.19bush.), Jamieson (lO.llbush.), Mangalo (8.21bush.), Mann (9.26bush.), 
Miltalie (7.55bush.), and Pascoe (7.88bush.). Of the doub^ul Hundreds 10 have 
a record of 20 seasons, and should therefore be discarded, while four have records 
varying from three to 14 seasons, and should be carefully watched. 

Coimties York and Manchester are both definitely outside Goyder’s Line: 
although with the exception of Hundreds of Ash (20 years) and Randell (18 
years) none of these Hundreds has been carrying wheat for any considerable time, 
one can, I think, consider them to be unsuited to Wheat* growing from the view¬ 
point of the persent statement. 

In County Musgrave there are four Hundreds out of 14 that are below miniinwip 
requirements, and in Flinders three out of 15; both Counties are well within 
Goyder’s Line, and in both rainfall conditions are usually satisfactory. In the 
circumstances I see no reason why special steps should be taken to discourage 
Wheat-growing in the apparently doubtful Hundreds. 

11. APRIL.NOVEMBEB ISOHYETS. 

These Isohyets which are coloured bright red indicate the limits of mean April- 
November rain throughout the State: the lines have been shown at intervals of 
Sin. of mean rain. 

It will be noted, in ^e first place that there are very few Hundreds with a 
mean Wheat yield of ^ush. or over outside the 9in. April-November Isohyet. 
The exceptions are Murtho (6.36bush.), Paringa (6.19bush.), Gordon (8.67bush.), 
Bookpumong (7.56bush.), and P^p (7.S3bush) in County Alfred: Coglin 
(fi.fiSbnsh.) in County Herbert: Wirreanda (6.83bush.) and Tednalue (6.98bush.) 
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in County Granville: and Petiua (7.01bush.) in County Dufferin. On the other 
hand there are many Hundreds within the April-Novembej* 9in. isohyet, the mean 
yields of which were below Gbush. We are entitled to asewne therefore that any 
district with a mean April-Novemher rainfall belov) 9i*i. was open to suspicion 
from the standpoint of Wheat-growing, 

On the other hand the most consistent satisfactory Wheat returns seem to have 
been registered for those Hundreds in which the mean April-November rainfall 
varied from 15in. to 18in. 

12. CONCLUDING BEMABES. 

The fact that this Report has been prepared and written in the busy closing 
days of my occupancy of the office of Director of Agriculture must be my excuse 
for its roughness and unavoidable imperfections. I have endeavoured to set up 
a standard which should enable us to distinguish between profitable and unprofit¬ 
able Wheat-growing Hundreds, whenever Wheat was made the dominant factor on 
the farm. In this connection, I have suggested a mean yield of not less than 
Gbush. to the acre over a period of 20 successive seasons. And for the purpose 
I have adopted in this Report the moat recent 20-year period of which we had 
adequate statistical data, namely, the 20-year period closing in 1934-35 inclusively. 
These mean yields of all the Wheat-growing Hundreds of the State coupled with 
other relevant data have been shown in detail in Table V. at the end of this 
Report: the mean yields have also been shown on a Map of the Hundreds which 
accompanies this Report. 

If such a standard were adopted or any other one, the next step would concern 
its application in practice. It should be made clear that in the great majority of 
cases the landholder himself was not to blame for the low yields of his Wheat fields. 
For the most part these unsatisfactory holdings were situated in areas compara¬ 
tively recently thrown open to occupation, and the landowners have given years 
of toil and all the capital they could command to the reclamation of areas which 
have eventually been found to be unsuitable for wheat-lowing. In the circum¬ 
stances there would seem to be some moral obligation upon the community to re¬ 
establish these men who have spent so many years of their life in the national task 
of endeavouring to reclaim the wilderness. But assistance towards such an end 
which took the form of monetary bonuses to be spent in continued attempts to 
grow wheat at a loss was surely the worst possible form of assistance that could 
possibly be given, from the standpoint of both the State and the settler: in reality 
it was no assistance at all. Tf assistance were to be given—^and in my opinion it 
must be given—it should be towards assisting occupants of unprofitable wheat 
farms to convert their holdings into livestock propositions upon which Wheat would 
occupy only a very secondary position. I have not in view so many miniature 
station properties, which could not possibly succeed, but farms upon which sheep 
husbandry would be practised on relatively small areas: and with the latter should 
be associated a few cows wherever a reasonable outlet foi cream existed. Crops 
would still have to be raised, but not for sale, but for consumption by livestock. 

I have suggested a flock of 600 Ewes: and 1 realise that some of the properties 
in question were not sufficiently large for the purpose. This would imply the 
necessity of merging two or more farms into one, and the transference of some 
families to other districts. Some such scheme should be put in hand, hut to no 
greater extent than was absolutely necessary. 

I have had many statements and reports to prepare during my 44 years of 
service: and it is some satisfaction to reflect that for the most part they have been 
written for the benefit of others. It is too much to expect that all should have 
succeeded: but I trust that some at least will have been helpful to the community. 
Whether such will be the fate of this my last official Report, T do not know; but 
I hope that it may be. 
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Table V,-Showing Mean 1915-1935 (90 seae&na) Staiietuxd data eonoerning Wheai grown in the 

swwal Hundreae of Ae State, 

Names of hundreds in which mean yields per acre are less than 6bu^. are printed in heavier 
type, and hundreds in which mean yieiLde are 12buBh. and over are printed in italica 

Note.—^In County Adelaide, Distriot Council areas have been unavoidably substituted for 

Hundreds. 


I. Cbutbal Division. 

1. County Adelaide, Distriot Council of— 

Baroasa . 

Clarendon ... 

Eohunga . 

Kondoparinga. 

Marion . 

Mount Crawford ... 

Munno Para Boat . 

Noarlunga . 

Onhaparinga . 

Saliabury ... 

Springton. 

Talunga. 

Tea Tree OvUy . 

Witlunga . 

Woodi^e ..*. 

Taiala South . 

County Adelaide .. 

2. County Hindmarsh, Hundred of— 

Alexandiina . 

Bremer . 

Encounter Bay . 

Goolwa . 

Kondoparinga . 

Macdeefiidd ... 

Myponga . 

NanghUa . 

Stra&aXbyn . 

Waitpinga . 

Tanhalitta . 

County Mindmarah .. 

8. County Stnrt» Hundred of— 

Ai^as... 

Bru^ey . 

Fiimiss... 

Freeling. 

Jutland . 

Kanmantoo . 

Mobilong. 

Monario . 

Ridley .. 

TungkiUo . 

County Sturt . 

4. County Byre, Hundred of— 

Anna . 

Bagot.. 

Baatty . 

Bower. 

Brownlow . 

Dutton. 


Mean Production 



90 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 



3,604 


62,847 


112,094 

42,160 

136,201 

30,241 

9,579 

8,940 

88,426 

77,209 

54,632 

50,208 

609,616 


20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 



24,485 

52,317 

8,618 

19,569 

40,674 

81,967 


855 

8*76 

10*40 

9*82 

10*60 

13*98 

9*66 

13*61 

6*23 

13*93 

9*70 


4*90 

8*56 

4*55 

4*36 

4*48 

10*85 
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TABUt V.—oontimied. 

Names of hundreds in which mean, yields per acre are less than Gbosh. are printed in heavier 
type, and hundreds in which mean yields are 12bush. and over are printed in itaUcs. 



Number 

of 

Mean 
Area per 

Mean Production 
per Annum. 


Seasons. 

Annum. 

Total. 

Per Acre. 

J. Central Division— anUimud. 

Nos. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

County Eyre, Hundred of— eowUntud, 




Eba.*.. 

20 

368 

1,337 

3*63 

English . 

20 

16,508 

178,203 

10*80 

FiBner... 

15 

220 

1,287 

5*86 

Hay . 

10 

176 

598 

3*41 

JeU^coe . 

20 

5,745 

68.991 

1201 

Neales . 

20 

14,593 

137,730 

9*44 

Sknmy . 

15 

234 

770 

3*28 

County Eyre. 

20 

72,027 

614,795 

8*54 

5. County Light, Hundred of— 

Bdffidere . 

20 

10,207 

129,778 

12*71 

Gilbert . 

20 

14,763 

261,491 

17*71 

Julia Creek . 

20 

11,433 

183.965 

16*09 

Kapunda . 

20 

9,506 

161,370 

16*92 

Light . 

20 

9,961 

148,644 

14*92 

Moorooroo . 

20 

4,316 

52,255 

12*11 

Nuriootpa . 

20 

6,128 

78,237 

12*77 

Saddleworth . 

20 

9,808 

186,640 

19*03 

Waterloo . 

20 

13,644 

224,434 

16*45 

County Light . 

20 

90,274 

1,425,941 

15*80 

6. County Carnarvon, Hundred of— 





Cassini. 

3 

16 

114 

6*96 

Dudley. 

20 

253 

2,568 

10*16 

Duncan . 

5 

11 

82 

7*05 

Haines. 

6 

73 

547 

7*49 

McGillivray ... 

20 

187 

3,032 

16*24 

Menzies . 

18 

443 

6,237 

11*81 

Seddon. 

5 

7 

30 

406 

County Carnarvon . 

20 

867 

10,516 

12*13 

7. (bounty Gawler, Hundred of— 





Alma . 

20 

17,392 

317,831 

18*27 

Ralahlava . 

20 

19,351 

255,441 

13*20 

Dalkey . 

20 

19,430 

321.271 

16*53 

Dublin ... 

20 

16,162 

198,930 

13*12 

Orcbce . 

20 

20,013 

303,102 

15 15 

Inkerman . 

20 

12,404 

11.3.347 

9*14 

Mudla Wirra . 

20 

11,584 

191.237 

16*51 

Port Catoler . 

20 

6,823 

. 82,776 

12*14 

County Gatvler . 

20 

122,160 

1,783,927 

14*60 

8. Count;^ Feignson, Bundled of— 





Carribte . 

20 

716 

8,893 

12-43 

Coonarie ’. 

10 

125 

868 

6*97 

Cunningham . 

20 

19,598 

312,899 

15*96 

Curramulha . .... 

20 

12,119 

227,349 

18-76 

Dalrymple . 

20 

6,913 

101,752 

14*72 

KUkerran . 

20 

18,351 

305,507 

16*66 

Koolyumrtie . 

20 

7,846 

123,353 

16*72 

McU^nd . . 

20 

21,502 

421.109 

19.58 

MdviOe . 

20 

7,663 

110,114 

14*37 

Minlacoune . 

. 20 

9,565 

167,062 

16*42 

Moorowie . 

20 

3,577 

57,184 

1599 

Muloowurtie . 

20 

i 12,117 1 

193,337 

16*96 

Para Wurlit . 

20 i 

I 3,316 1 

58,494 

17*64 

Itameay . 

WaufolUie . 

20 

! 4,214 

58,611 

13*79 

20 

16,872 

267,953 

15*88 

, Wan<toben . 

15 

129 

744 

7*67 

bounty Ferguson . 

20 

144,516 

2,398,473 

16*60 
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Tabus V.—coBtiiuied. 


Names of hundreds in which mean yields per acre are leas tiian Sbndi. are printed ^ l^^er 
type, and hundreds in which mean yields are 12buA. and over are printed in italics. 



Number 

of 

Mean 
Area per 

Mean Production 
per Annum. 


Seasons. 

Annum. 

Total. 

Per Acre. 


Nos. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

11. LowifiB Noeth Dmsioir. 

1. County Daly, Hundred of— 





Barunga . 

20 

17,794 

264,753 

14*88 

Cameron . 

20 

16,671 

229,350 

13*84 

Clinton . 

20 

18,978 

262,301 

13*82 

Kadina . 

20 

30,409 

429,984 

14*14 

Kulpara . 

20 

18,298 

‘ 282,019 

16*41 

Mundoora . 

20 

12,492 

139,905 

11*20 

Ninnes ... 

20 

19,563 

294,868 

16*07 

Redhitt . 

20 

14,467 

216,275 

14*88 

Tickera . 

20 

30,115 

384,109 

12*76 

Tiparra . 

20 

44,671 

746,934 

16*72 

WaUaroo . 

20 

22,791 

289,461 

12*70 

WiltUTiga . 

20 

23,877 

336,574 

14*10 

Wokuma . 

20 1 

20,417 

258,917 

12*68 

County Dcdy . 

20 

290,740 

4,143,313 

14*26 

2. County Stanley, Hundred of— 





Andrews . 

20 

13,001 

246,486 

18*96 

Ayers . 

20 

13,417 

239,940 

17*88 

Boucani . 

20 

21,623 

320,281 

14*81 

Blvth . 

20 

21,027 

319,060 

15*17 

Cleve . 

20 

4,967 

87,672 

17*63 

Everard. 

20 

18,246 

204,411 

11*20 

Goydcr. 

20 

17,420 

208,688 I 

11*98 

HaU . 

20 

19,957 

321,681 

16*12 

Hansen . 

20 

13,958 

258,985 

18*55 

Hart . 

20 

14,901 

282,560 

18*96 

Kodtunga . 

20 

17,687 

268,283 

16*17 

M^ne . 

20 

12,111 

232,826 

19*22 

Stanley . 

20 

18,497 

352,967 

19*08 

Stow. 

20 

8,642 

97,477 

11*28 

Upper Wetkefieid . 

20 

7,089 

126,229 

17*81 

Yctohamoorundie . 

20 

9,481 

176,540 

18*62 

County Stanley . 

20 

234,706 

3,760,696 

16*98 

3. County Burra, Hundred of— 





Apoinga . 

20 

7,375 

127,416 

17*28 

Baldinia . 

20 

937 

9,617 

10*27 

Bright . 

20 

5,175 

38,716 

7*48 

Biindey . 

20 

1,613 

7,672 

4*69 

HaUett . 

20 

6,314 

104,788 

16*60 

Kingston . 

20 

4,250 

72,938 

17*16 

Kooringa . 

20 

4,493 

77.644 

17*28 

LIndley. 

15 

131 

546 

4*17 


18 

184 

746 

4*07 

County Burra . 

20 

30,609 

442,674 

14*61 

4. County Victoria, Hundred of— 

Anne ... 

20 

5,417 

103,6k 

19*14 

Beldtie . 

20 

19,595 

351,498 

17*94 

Booyodlie . 

20 

14,341 

237,684 

16*59 

Bundaleer ... 

20 

13,858 

308,128 

22*23 

CdUome . 

20 

16,194 

248,433 

15*34 

Crystal Brook . 

20 


299,470 

14*95 

Hou^ . 

20 

2,117 

32,986 

15*58 

Napperby . 

20 

15,926 

176,404 

11*01 

Namdy . 

20 

11,251 

212,304 

18*87 

Wrie . 

20 

21,250 


8s32 
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Table V.— continued. 


Names of hundreds in which mean yields per acre axe less than 6bui^. are printed in heavier 
ty|)e, and hundreds in which mean yields are 12buBh. and over are printed in italics. 



Number 

of 

Mean 
Area per 

Mean Production 
per Annum. 


Seasons. 

Annum. 

Total. 

Per Acre. 

II. Lower North Division— emUinued, 

Nos. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

County Victoria, Hundred of— continued. 





Reyndlda . 

20 

12,409 

224,733 

1811 

Wandearab. 

20 

14,163 

148,961 

10-50 

Whute . 

20 

18,530 

276,527 

14-02 

Tangya . 

County Victoria . 

20 

13,183 

238,264 

18-07 

20 

189,395 

2,960,116 

15-60 

5. County Kimberley, Hundred of— 





Gumbowic. 

20 

5,293 

42,295 

7-00 

Pamaroo . 

20 

1,739 

8,852 

5-09 

'Terowie . 

20 

2,948 

29,720 

10-10 

Wonna. 

13 

239 

1,440 

6-03 

County Kimberley. 

20 

10,136 

81,872 

8-08 

m. Upper North Ditisioe. 

1. County Frome, Hundred of— 





Apptla . 

20 

22,425 

366,004 

16-33 

Baroota. 

20 

11,320 

73,180 

6-47 

Bodteroo . 

20 

20,206 

301,023 

14-04 

Coonatto . 

20 

3,823 

14,441 

3-70 

Darling . 

20 

582 

12,697 

21-83 

Davenport. 

20 

974 

3,461 

3-55 

Gregory. 

Plnda . 

20 

8,095 

92,054 

11-37 

20 

11,142 

62,383 

5-60 

Telowie .*. 

20 

8,975 

74,227 

8-27 

Willowie . 

20 

22,264 

209,668 

9-42 

Willoohra. 

20 

14,566 

102,852 

7-06 

Wlnninowie. 

20 

2,511 

9,897 

3-04 

Wengyarra . 

20 

7,781 

147,232 

18-92 

Woolundunga. 

20 

2,701 

17,356 

6-43 

County Frome . 

20 

137,374 

1,487,840 

10-84 

2. County Dalhousie, Hundred of— 





Black Rock Plain. 

20 

7,563 

88,838 

11-08 

Coomooroo . 

20 

7,987 

67,975 

8-51 

Eurelia. 

20 

5,476 

42,962 

7-84 

Erskine . 

20 

1,419 

7,432 

5-24 

Mannanarie . 

20 

12,207 

177,418 

14-54 

Morgan . 

Oladdle . 

20 

7,926 

61,584 

7-77 

20 

1,104 i 

5,746 

6-21 

Pekina . 

20 

14,074 

169,099 

1202 

Tarcowie . 

20 

13,555 

201,393 

14-86 

Walloway . 

20 

1.909 

9,714 

5-09 

Yalpara . 

14 

136 

197 

1-46 

Yongala. 

20 

11,380 

120,050 

10-56 

County Dalhousie . 

20 

84,693 

947,412 

11-19 

3. County Herbert, Hundred of— 





Cavenagh. 

20 

1,001 

5,037 

5-03 

Coglin. 

20 

2,960 

19,787 

1 6-68 

Naojkara. 

20 

656 

3,225 

1 4-92 

Mlnbiirra. 

6 

27 

128 

4 81 

Paratoo . 

13 

131 

679 

4-42 

County Herbert . 

20 

4,709 

28.463 

604 

4. County Newcastle, Hundred of— 





Booleunda . 

20 

3,404 

1 18,094 

6-32 

CudlaMudla. 

17 

506 

1 3,377 

6-67 

Kanyaeka . 

20 

3,116 

15,320 

4-92 

MocNdna . 

20 

! 1,439 

8,137 

6-66 

PalmeT . 

20 i 

1 2,764 

i 16,159 

5-48 
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Takji V.—continued. 


Namea of hondreda in which mean yielda per acre are lean than 6baah. are printed in heayier 
tjpe, and hundred in which mean yidda are ISburit. and over are printed in italica. 



Number 

of 

Mean 
Area per 
Annum. 

Mean Production 
per Annum. 


Seasons. 

Total. 

Per Acre. 

in. Upper Morth Division— eonUniud, 

Nos. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

County Newcastle, Hundred of— ’Continued . 





Piohi Richi .. 

20 

5,160 

38,677 

7*60 

Wyaooa . 

20 

1,514 

11,236 

7*42 

Yarrah... 

20 

3,249 

26,660 

7*90 

County Newcastle . 

20 

21,092 

135,162 

6*41 

5. County Granville, Hundred of— 

Bendleby . 

20 

1,171 

4,399 

3-76 

Eiirilpa. 

20 

1,152 

6,764 

6*87 

MeOuUoeh. 

2 

160 

329 

1-99 

Uroonda. 

20 

662 

3,634 

6*67 

Wirreanda. 

20 

1,047 

7,149 

083 

Ymnyarrie. 

20 

1,720 

9,494 

6-62 

Yedinalue. 

17 

224 

1,559 

6*98 

County Granville . 

20 

5,967 

32,796 

6*51 

6. County Blaohfoxd, Hundred of— 





Bandloota . 

20 

899 

4,462 

4*96 

Wonoka. 

20 

6,6.65 

34,990 

6*19 

Woolyana . 

20 

801 

4,566 

5*70 

County Blachford ... 

20 

7,360 

44,168 

6-00 

7. County Hanson, Hundred of— 





ildame . 

20 

2,173 

12,489 

5*76 

Aikaba . 

20 

9,929 

60,835 

612 

Moralana. 

13 

341 

2,489 

7*30 

Wanowle . 

20 

1,183 

6,421 

5*43 

County Hanson. 

20 

13,532 

71,618 

6*29 

IV. South-Eastebit Bivibiob. 

1. County Cardwell, Hundred of— 





Coombe ... 

20 

1,381 

9,844 

7*13 

Laffer. 

4 

374 

3,700 

9*89 

County Cardwell . 

20 

2,567 

17,686 

6*92 

2. County Buckingham, Hundred of— 





AreUbald. 

8 

139 

728 

6*25 

Cannawigra. 

20 

606 

3,821 

6*32 

Pendleton . 

19 

573 

4,273 

7*46 

Senior. 

13 

228 

1,656 

7*26 

Stirling. 

20 

6,650 

55,232 

9*78 

Tahara . 

20 

12,779 

240,046 

18*79 

WUlalooka. 

1 

76 

600 

8*00 

Wirrega . 

20 

7,769 

121,427 

15*64 

Countv Buckingham . 

20 

27,556 

425,982 

15*46 

3. County MacDonnell, Hundred of— 

Binnum. 

20 

1,845 

18,571 

10-07 

OlmRoy . 

11 

119 

1,784 

14*98 

Hynam ..... 

20 

1,768 

28,472 

16*20 

Loehaber . 

20 

1,218 

19,922 

16*36 

Parsons . 

16 

62 

469 

9*08 

County MacDonnell . 

20 

4,943 

68,466 

13*85 

4. County Robe, Hundred of — 





Conmurra. 

20 

89 

791 

8*90 

Coimaum ... 

20 

661 

8,368 

12*84 

Jessie. 

20 

2,253 

25,564 

11*34 

Jjoanna. 

20 

861 

10,241 

11*90 
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Tablb V.—contumed. 

Names of hundreds in which mean yields per acre axe less than 6bush. are printed in heavier 
type, and hundreds in which mean yields axe 12bu8h. ‘and over axe printed in italics. 



IV. South-Eastern Division— continued. 
County Robe, Hundred of— continued, 

Joyce. 

KiUanoola . 

Mount Benson . 

Naraooorte ... 

Roberleon . 

Ross. 

Spence. 

Townsend . 

Waterhouse. 

County Robe . 


. County Grey, Hundred of— 

Benara . 

Blanche . 

Cardlxne . 

Oambier .. 

Orey . 

Bxndmareh . 

Kennion . 

Kongorong . 

MacbonnSU . 


MacVonneU . 

Mayurra . 

Migbool. 

MonhuUa . 

Mount Muirhead 

Nangwany . 

Penola ......... 

Rivoli Bay . 

Riddoch. 

Short . 

Symon. 

Young . 

County Orey . 


V. Wbstebn Division. 

1. County Hopetoun, Hundred of— 

Caldwell. 

MUler. 

Sturdee . 

Wokata . 

County Hopetoun. 


2. County Kintore, Hundred of- 


Borgoyne ... 

Cohen. 

Giles. 

Kevin. 

Keith. 

Magarey .... 

Mash. 

County Kintore 


3. County Way, Hundred of- 

BarUett . 

VMm . 

Bonython. 

Catt . 


Number 

of 

Seasons. 

Mean 
Area per 
Annum. 

Moan Production 
per Annum. 

Total. Per Acre. 

Nos. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

20 

451 

4,268 

9-46 

14 

550 

8,173 

14*86 

12 

75 

.561 

7*53 

20 

5J5 

5,469 

10*62 

20 

409 

5,602 

13*70 

3 

119 

629 

5*27 

18 

121 

928 

7*68 

20 

105 

923 

8*83 

6 

17 

66 

3*82 

20 

5,903 

08,311 

11-.57 

13 

106 

1,276 

12*16 

20 

215 

4,237 

19*74 

17 

86 

1,318 

lS-26 

18 

147 

3,709 

25*19 

20 

186 

2,928 

16*73 

9 

776 

15,880 

20*49 

19 

178 

2,218 

12*46 

15 

84 

818 

9*76 

20 

93 

1,143 

12*31 

9 

696 

11,309 

16*25 

6 

41 

. 408 

10*06 

20 

242 

3,083 

12*76 

9 

1,992 

44,650 

22*41 

1 

4 

70 

19*00 

20 

167 

2,137 

12*83 

7 

182 

1,823 

1000 

6 

27 

211 

7*90 

1 

12 

120 

10*00 

9 

322 

3,402 

10-68 

19 

83 

1,181 

14*22 

20 

3,906 

68,970 

17*66 

20 

1,140 

4,679 

4*12 

20 

2,598 

16,436 

6*33 

18 

3,020 

13,105 

4*34 

20 

4.610 

26,639 

5*78 

20 

11,669 

65,670 

5*63 

20 

7,316 

37,282 

5*10 

20 

4,610 

20,890 

4*53 

20 

6,813 

32,649 

4*79 

20 

1,587 

7,961 

5*02 

20 

1,400 

6,038 

4*31 

20 

2,356 

11,021 

4*68 

20 

873 

3,950 

4*52 

20 

1,144 

5,626 

4*92 

20 

26,082 

125,360 

4*81 

20 

4,376 

19,842 

4*54 

20 

4,783 

23,976 

6*01 

20 

6,161 

26,337 

4*27 

20 

7,786 

47,227 

6*07 
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Tabm V.—oontinned. 


17ain«» of hundreds in which mean yields per acre are less than dbosh. are prmted heavier 
typo, and hundreds in which mean yields are ISbo^. and over axe printed in italics 



Number 

of 

Mean 
Area per 
Annum. 

Mean Production 
per Annum. 


Seasons. 

Total. 

Per Acre. 

y. Weatem District— conimw$d. 

Nos. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels- 

County Way, Hundred of— continued. 




4-94 

Glimiuidle . 

20 

7,264 

36,813 

Goode. 

20 

14,603 

70,746 

4-88 

Guthrie . 

20 

7,227 

44,736 

619 

i^nt . 

20 

5,231 

23,639 

4*62 

Houle. 

20 

8,369 

43,668 

5-22 

0*Loiighlln . 

20 

6,160 

24,467 

4-74 

WaUanlppie. 

20 

6,691 

30,824 

5-42 

Wendana. 

20 

13,419 

66,136 

4-93 

Comity Way . 

20 

89,868 

460,034 

612 

4. County Dufferin, Hundred of— 





Garawa. 

20 

4,466 

21,336 

4*78 

Hague . 

20 

1,974 

10,609 

6-37 

Haslam . 

20 . 

7,032 

41,499 

690 

Koolgera . 

16 

2,210 

9,616 

4*31 

Haunyah . 

11 

2,277 

13,468 

5*91 

FerluMe. 

20 

8.067 

46,730 

5*80 

Petina ... 

20 

9,870 

69,200 

7*01 

Pnrelia. 

11 

806 

4,800 

6*96 

Wallala . 

18 

7,226 

34,902 

4*83 

Walpupple. 

20 

11,780 

64,218 

6*46 

Tantanable . 

20 

6,360 

26,878 

5*02 

Comity Dnflerln. 

20 

58,535 

330,237 

5*64 

a. County Bobinson, Hundred of— 





OamplMlI. 

20 

1,786 

31,149 

7*36 

CarlM ... 

18 

6,046 

36,678 

6*90 

Chandada . 

20 

7,487 

46,284 

6*06 

Condada . 

16 

3,073 

17,3«2 

6*66 

Cougena. 

20 

14,112 

78,020 

6*53 

Downer .. . 

20 

670 

6,247 

9-33 

Flnlayeon. 

20 

7,900 

43,782 

6*64 

Forrest ... 

20 

6,273 

38,629 

7*31 

Inkster . 

18 

4,618 

32,824 

7*11 

Kareultaby .*. 

18 

4,949 

27,064 

6-47 

Kaldoonera . . . 

18 

7,122 

46,864 

6*44 

MoofUtabie. 

8 

2,196 

8,766 

3-90 

Murray . 

20 

2,665 

17,868 

6*98 

Rlpon. 

20 

7,213 

37,123 

5*16 

Rounsevell . 

20 

4,891 

49,304 

10*08 

Soott . 

20 

7,931 

62,781 

6*66 

Tarlton. 

20 

9,840 

. 66,288 

6*72 

Travers . 

20 

6,960 

30,949 

6*19 

WaUiB. 

20 

2,171 

14,689 

6*76 

Witera. 

20 

6,467 

47,244 

8-66 

Wrenfordsley . 

20 

4,693 

37,937 

8*08 

Wright. 

20 

2,980 

19,836 

6*66 

County Robinson . 

20 

114,060 

729,802 

6-40 

. County Bosanquet, Hundred of — 





PUdappa . 

8 

6,641 

31,052 

5-53 

7. County Le Hunte, Hundred of — 





Cooata . 

4 

680 

4,127 

6-07 

Cootra . 

6 

13,644 

63,019 

4-62 

Kappaeoola... 

18 

3,297 

16,905 

6*13 

Koongawa. 

6 

4,664 

26,413 

6-67 

Hamblin . 

17 

3*788 

16,100 

3-9b 
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Table V.— ooDtinued. 

Names of hundreds in which mean yields per acre are less than Gbush. are printed in heavier 
type, and hundreds in which mean yields are 12buBh. and over are printed in italics. 


9. County York; Hundred of— 

Ash. 

Batchelor. 

Poynton. 

Randell . 

County York. 


10. County Musgrave, Hundred of- 

BarweU . 

Colton . 

Cowan . 

Haig. 

Kiana. 

MoLaohlan . 

BfitoheU. 

Paaehna. 

JPearce . 

Shannon . 

Squire . 

Telia. 

Tinline. 

Ulyerra. 

Ward . 

Way. 

County Musgrave. 


Number 

of 

Seasons. 


V. Western District—continued. 

County Lo Hunte, Hundred of— continued. 
Minnipa. 

Palabie. 

Pinhong. 

Pordla . 

Pygcry. 

Wannamana. 

Warramhoo. 

Wudina . 

Yauinec. 

County Le Hunte . 

8. County Buxton, Hundred of— 

Bama. 

Bueklehoo . 

Caralue . 

Cortliuye... 

Cunyarie . 

Kelly . 

Moseley . 

Panitya . 

Pinkawlllinle. 

Solomon. 

WUcherry . 

Yalanda. 

County Buxton. 


Mean 
Area per 
Annum. 


11. County Jervois, Hundred of— 

Boonmo. 


Boothby. 

Brooker. 

Butler . 

Oampoona. 


Mean Production 
per Annum. 

Total. Per Acre. 


Bushels. Bushels. 

62,170 7-28 

38,203 5-33 

2.3,653 4-45 

10,369 6 02 

94,176 6-84 

60,746 6-63 

4.3.197 6-21 

74,663 6*78 

62,117 706 

486,859 6-80 


14,411 

60.176 

80,738 

101,072 

38,673 

108,962 

34,496 

3,136 

66,630 

64,612 

6,396 

923 

416,864 j 


13,677 

68,414 

16,344 

88 

11,821 

73,664 

30,026 

68,297 

2,121 

116,233 

1,187 

11,968 

3,696 

13,640 

20,893 

2,290 

351,466 
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Tablb V.—continued. 

Names of hundreds in which mean yields per acre are less than Gbush. are printed in heavier 
type, and hundreds in which mean yields are 12bush. and over are printed in italics. 


VI. Murray Mallee Division— continued. 

2. County Hamley, Hundred of— 

Katarapko. 

Renmark. 

Berrl. 

Cobdogla . 

County Hamley.. 


3. County Albert, Hundred of- 

Bakara. 

Bandon . 

Cadell. 

Chesson . 

Forster. 

Holder . 

Mantung . 

Mindaric . 

Moorook . 

Murbko . 

Nildoiti . 

Paisley. 

Walkerie . 

County Albert. 


4. Countv Alfred, Hundred of- 

AUen *. 

Bookpurnong . 

Gordon. 

Kekwick . 

McGorrery. 

Murtho. 

Paiinga . 

Pyap . 

County Alfred. 


5. County Chandos, Hundred of- 

Allenby . 

Auld. 

Bows . 

BiUlatt . 

Cotton . 

Klngsford. 

ParSla . 

Peebinga . 

Pinnaroo . 

County Chandos. 


6. County Buocleuch, Hundred of- 

Bowhill . 

Coney beer. 

Hooper. 

Kirkpatrick. 

Lewis... 

Livingstone . 

Marmon Jabuk. 

Mollneux . 

McPherson... 

Peake . 

Price.. 

Ro 


Number 

of 

Seasons. 

Mean 
Area per 
Annum. 

Mean Production 
per Annum. 

Total. Per Acre. 

Nos. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

5 

826 

1,594 

1-93 

10 

367 

1,606 

4-22 

r> 

ISO 

746 

4>14 

o 

1,360 

4,565 

3-29 

14 

1,132 

3,597 

318 

20 

16,021 

87,641 

5-83 

20 

12,683 

70,003 

5-56 

20 

6,697 

28,220 

604 

20 

13.367 

83,050 

6*21 

20 

9,292 

57,237 

616 

20 

16,627 

78,665 

4*76 

20 

18,908 

102,062 

5-40 

20 

15,240 

94,661 

6-21 

20 

21,936 

119,609 

5-45 

20 

5,324 

34,711 

6-52 

20 

11,120 

68,631 

6*17 

20 

5,744 

33,033 

5*75 

20 

13,684 

62,137 

4-64 

20 

164,328 

923,043 

5-62 

20 

20,431 

118,444 

5*80 

20 

53,238 

407,458 

7-65 

20 

28,470 

243,916 

8-57 

20 

20,922 

130,490 

6-24 

20 

20,545 

149,974 

7 30 

20 

5,614 

35,695 

6-36 

20 

12,335 

76.969 

6-16 

20 

33,690 

263,915 

7-83 

20 

195,225 

1,427,862 

7-31 

20 

5,997 

64,106 

902 

11 

4,431 

15,009 

3.39 

20 

29,7.33 

.348,165 

11-71 

9 

893 

Jh045 

3-41 

20 

21,012 

214,686 

10-22 

15 

7,196 

32,342 

4-49 

20 

I 27,081 

27(M46 

9-98 

16 

9,289 

41,756 

4-50 

20 

36,022 

435,872 

12-10 

20 

135,639 

1,361,767 

9-97 

20 

6,432 

41,035 

7-55 

20 

1.316 

8,147 

6-19 

20 

13,152 

99,049 

7-63 

20 

810 

4,180 

6-16 

13 

373 

2,537 

6-79 

20 

3,106 

16,674 

5-34 

20 

10,446 

67,007 

6-42 

20 

7,470 

44,426 

5-95 

20 

12,175 

72,975 

5-99 

20 

8,661 

59,665 

6-89 

20 

13,056 

113,589 

8-70 

20 

6,963 

47.068 

i 6-76 

20 

6,979 

1 34,188 

1 6-71 
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Tabue V.—continued. 

NaineB of hundreda in wUeh mean yielda per acre are leaa than 6budi. are printed in heuTier 
typei, and hundreda in whirh mean yiehUt are 12buah. and over are printed in italioa. 



Number 

of 

Mean 
Area per 
Annum. 

Mean Production 
per Annum. 


Seasons. 

Total, i 

Per Acre. 

VI. Murray Mallee Division— continued. 

Nos. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

County Buccleuoh, Hundred of— continued. 





Strawbridge. 

12 

76 

422 

6-66 

Vmoent . 

20 

0,409 

56,482 

6*00 

Wilson. 

20 

13,456 

93.186 

6*93 

County Buccleuch . 

20 

111,394 

757,251 

6*80 

7. County Russell, Hundred of— 





Baker. 

10 

no 

698 

6*36 

Bonney . 

20 

238 

1,562 

6*57 

Burdett . 

20 

4.343 

26,553 

6*11 

Coolinong . 

20 

1,334 

9,306 

6*98 

Ettrlck. 

20 

4,102 

21,794 

5-31 

Malcolm. 

20 

1,115 

8,563 

7-68 

Seymour . 

20 

4,935 

30,070 

6*09 

Younghusband. 

County Russell.. 

20 

8,418 

54,317 

6*45 

20 

25,371 

154,094 

6*07 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN F.A.Q. WHEATS. 


The Acting Director of Chemistiry (Mr. 0. E. Chapman) has submitted to the Minister of 
Agriculture (Hon. A. P. Blesing, M.L.O.) the following report on the results of the milling, 
chemical and baking tests on the 1935-36 season's F.A.Q. wheat. 

Wheat. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1934-33. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

Moisture. 

Impurities (Screenings, Ac.) . 

Protein (N x 5*7). 

Bushel Weight. 

Flour Yield . 

9*9o/„ 

1M% 

601bs. 

7M% 

10*1% 
4*2% 
10*7% 
flO^lbs. 
70*8% ! 

10*8% 

40o/o 

n-1% 

63ilb8. 

72*1% 

The Protein was calculated on wheat containing 10 per cent, moisiire. 

Flour. 


1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

Ash . 

Protein (N x 5*7). 

Wet Gluten . 

Dry Gluten. 

Water Absorption. ! 

Hydrated Maltose. 

Colour. 

Standard Loaf Volume. 

Standard Loaf Weiuht. 

0*44% 
9•2o^ 
24-20/o 
8*6% 
56*0% 
1-36% 
Excellent 
437mls. 1 

1.33'4 flrrams i 

0*44% 

8-3% 

23-8‘i/o 

8*1% 

56*0% 

1*70% 

Excellent 

425mlB. 

131 *4 fframs 

0*45% 
9*1% 
27*3% 
9*0% 
56*0% 
1-66% 
Very Good 
442mls. 
131*1 flrrams 


The analyses of the flour were calculat$)d on flour containing 13*5 per cent, moisture. 

The figures obtained show that this season's wheat is of superior quality to that grown last 
season, and is equal to that of the year 1933-34. 

Unfortunately thei*e are no complete records of tests made on South Australian F.A.Q. Wheat 
previous to that of 1933-34, and therefore it is not possible to determine whether there has 
been a decline during recent years in the quality of South Australian Wheat. It is, however, 
gratifying to note that there is a decided improvement in this season’s sample when compared 
with that grown the previous season. 
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A PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF THE FAR NORTH 
DISTRICT AS A POSSIBLE ENDEMIC AREA FOR 
PLAGUE GRASSHOPPERS. 

[By H. Q, Andrbwartha, Waite Agfricultural Research Institute, University 

of Adelaide.] 


A previous paper discussed preliminary surveys of the north-eastern pastoral 
district and the north-western (Gawler Ranges) district.* During the present trip 
a survey was made of the area made up of the Flinders Ranges and the plains 
immediately to the west and east of them. The accompanying sketch map shows 



SKETCH MAP. 

Showing route foUowed in survey of the Far North pastoral district^ April; 1936. 

the route which was followed. As in previous surveys, information obtained from 
making collections at intervals along the route, was supplemented by conversation 
with pastoralists living in the district. 
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The whole of the area which was traversed is at present suffering from drought; 
it had a desolate, drought>stripken appearance, the plains to the west of the ranges 
appearing even more barren than the ranges. Yet Chortoicetes terminifera was 
present over the whole area. It was strikingly the dominant species. Certain other 
Acridids were present in limited numbers in specialised habitats (e,g.f in ii-tree or 
gum creeks), but Chortoicetes appeared to be the only occupant of the more 
generalised type of habitat such as the open plain, the stony hillside, the flat water¬ 
course or depression, or the crab-hole. It was found in all these places. No 
attempt was made to form a quantitative estimate of the density of the grass¬ 
hoppers. They occurred only sparsely in the more barren places, such as stony 
plains or hillsides, where there seemed to be little or no food for them. In such 
situations one or two adults might be disturbed in a mile. They tended to be more 
numerous in local areas (such as crab-holes, creek beds, and depressions) where 
there was a little green herbage; but nowhere were they observed to be at all dense 
or to show any tendency towards gregariousness. In certain of these areas the 
density was such that an adult might be disrturbed every two or three yards. 

There was no uniformity in the plants growing on those small areas in >vhich 
Chortoicetes appeared to be concentrated. In some, saltbush (Atriplex) was 
dominant, in others various grasses and in others there was a wide variety of 
herbaceous plants. The general impression was that the nature of the plant was 
unimportant; so long as it could provide green food it was attractive to th'e 
grasshopper. 

Another striking feature of the Chortoicetes population was the unusually high 
proportion of large green forms. No quantitative figures are available but the 
general impression gathered was that more than 50 per cent, of the individuals 
seen were green or tending to be greenish. 

It was not possible to trace back the history of the last outbreak in this district 
with sufficient accuracy. There can be little doubt that there were swarms of 
Chortoicetes flying in the Flinders Range in the spring of 19.34. Some, at least, 
of these were bred locally, from eggs which were laid probaUy in the autumn of 
that year. There is some evidence that grasshoppers were dense (but not 
gregarious) in the spring of 1931. There is no record from the Flinders Ranges 
of swarms during 1932 or 1933. At Call an a (west of Maree) a swarm was 
observed flying in a .southerly direction, probably about May of 1933. It seems 
probable that the Flinders Ranges district was not an important intermediate 
breeding ground during the outbreak which reached its climax in the wheat belt 
in the spring of 1934. 

*19.36, Andrewartha, 11. G.: Joum. Agrio. Sth, Austredia, Vol. .39, p. 10.31. 


FOOTBOT IN SHEEP. 

At the April meeting of the Koppio Branch Mr. F. Wliittakor spoke on footrot in 
sheep. lie had had experience of footrot, and considered it to be the worst disease 
that sheep could become affected with. It was difficult aud expensive to cure, involving 
constant attention to the infected animals and isolation from the remainder of the 
flock. He recommended a footbath solution of lib. of bluestone to 2galls. of water, 
the sheep being treated in a trough once a fortnight until cured. The hoof should be 
cut away and cleaned, with all abscesses drained and dressed with a disinfectant 
solution of Stockholm tar and lysol. Footrot might occur in the district when top¬ 
dressing became universal practice and more feed was grown on low-lying, muddy 
country. He had seen footrot in a district of 17in. rainfall. 
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RED LEnER DAYS 

IN 

South Australians 
Centenary Calendar 

SEPT. 5 to SEPT. 12. 

Royal Spring Show 

7 Days and 7 Nights. 

ENTRIES CLOSE- 

MONDAY, JUNE I. 

)^4[ricultiiral Produce. 

FRIDAY, JULY 3. 

S.A. Industries and Manufactures, includii^; Api¬ 
culture, Needlework, Knittii^, Cooking, Artcrafts, etc. 
Dairy Produce. 

THURSDAY, JULY 30. 

Cattle, Sheep, Wool, Fat Stock, Horses (Heavy, 
Roadster, Blood), Swine Judging (Competitions, 
Sheaf Tossing. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 4. 

Poultry, Pq^ns, Dogs, 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 6. 

Horses-in-Action, Trottii^. 

Frise-ListB and Eotry Fonns are olitainable from the offices of 
aoral Agriooltiiral aad Hortiooltiital Society, Eagle Chambers, Pirie 

Street, Adelaide. 

HAROLD i. Fimiis, Seentery. 
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... Dreadnoughts of 
the highway 

^^The balanced lines of International 2-ton, Model C-35 
indicate a well-designed heavy-duty truck with plenty of 
flexible power and load weight evenly distributed. It 
rides easily, loaded or empty, on its long, flexible semi- 
elliptic rear springs and auxiliary springs ... all engine 
and transmission parts are of long-proved International 
truck quality . •. The frame has pressed steel channels 
tapered at both ends to secure low loading height •«• 
Numerous cross members are gusseted to the side rails, 
ensuring rigidity of frame—great truck for all-round 
heavy haulage. 

For still heavier work International 3-ton, Model C-40 
proves its worth wherever it goes...replaceable cylinders, 
heavy counterbalanced crankshaft, rifle-drilled connect¬ 
ing rods, roller-bearing universal joints, five-speed 
transmission—powered to speed full loads on all roads. 

Other Internationals available in % - ton to 5 - ton 
models. Chassis prices from £267 up, plus tax. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

OF AUSTRALIA FTY. LTD. 

CINCORPORATED IN VICTORIAI 

113-114 NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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PIG PRODUCTS IMPORTED BY THE UNITED KINGDOM 
IN 1935, EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS OF THE 
IMPERIAL ECONOMIC COMMITTEE. 


A.— Bacon. 

In 1935, Denmark was much the most important source of imported bacon, but 
shipments were reduced by 11 per cent, on the 1934 figures. Canada, the second 
largest source continued to advance, and imports from this country were 3 per 
cent, higher than in the previous year, while there was a further increase of 25 
per cent, in imports from the Irish Free State. Imports from most other principal 
foreign sources of supply declined. The arrangement allowing foreign countries 
not specifically restricted to ship not more than 400cwls. bacon per week encouraged 
several countries which previously scarcely figured as sources of supply, and of 
these some Southern European countries and France showed the greatest relative 
increase. 


Imports of Bacon into the United Kingdom, 


Consigning Country. 

1933. 

19.34. 

1935. 

Canada . 

cwts. 

506,906 

cwts. 

894,284 

cwts. 

917,883 

Irish Free State. 

204,303 

367,799 

458,423 

Australia. 

93 

5 

332 

Other Empire Countries. 

71 

963 

313 

Denmark . 

5.524,217 

4,287,830 

3,826„386 

Netherlands. ; 

872,760 

607,704 

508,669 

Poland . 

783,735 

463,369 

430,456 

Sweden. 

402,912 

296,641 

257,409 

Lithuania. 

415,520 

251,572 

165,318 

Soviet Union . 

44,184 

48,724 

46,509 

Estonia. 

02.978 

.50,675 

45,521 

Latvia... 1 

46,248 

43,111 

32,810 

Argentina. 

42,642 

27,174 

28,414 

Fiidand. 

50,776 ■ 

24,138 

22,292 

Yugoslavia. 

20 

16,244 

21,188 

Rumania. 

— 

19,892 

20,912 

Hungary. 

1,970 

21,063 

20,793 

Brazil . 

1 3,390 

13.072 

20,.528 

Norway. 

[ 25,985 

24,991 

20,290 

United States of America. 

62,901 

39,514 

20,011 

Bulgaria . 

— 

— 

16,944 

Belgium ..:... 

5,501 

21,915 

12,858 

Switzerland . 

3 

6,558 

12,273 

France. 

— 

13 

8,744 

Luxemburg . 

— 

— 

6,134 

Czeoholsovakia . 

— 

7,211 

3,651 

Austria . 

— 

12,299 

531 

Germany. 

26,474 

51,323 

— 

Other Foreign Countries . 

774 

178 

62 

Total all Countries . 

9,084„<)63 

7,598,262 

6,925,654 


The prices of Bacon at London were on the average throughout the year slightly 
lower than in 1934. 
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Average Price of BofCon at London. 



1934. 

1935. 


per owt. 

per owt. 


e. d. 

9. d. 

English Sizeable, No. 1. 

93 0 

91 6 

Danish Sizeable, No. 1 ... 

88 3 

88 6 

Canadian Sizeable, No. 1 ... 

81 3 

79 6 


B.—^Hams. 

As with bacon the Empire share of the trade in imported hajns has 6ipanded 
in the past few years, of which the greatest increase was for Canada. 


Imports of Hams into the United Kingdom. 


Consigning Countiy. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 


cwts. 

cwts. 

oi^ts. 

Canada . 

179,662 

180,717 

190,832 

Irish Free State. 

20,206 

13,083 

20,207 

Other Empire Countries. 

7 

1 

3 

United States of America . 

664,225 

477,503 

419,112 

Poland . 

74,055 

33,118 

21,870 

Argentina. 

Brazil .... 

29,957 

I 20,978 

2,150 
296 

20,163 

3,489 

309 

Italy ..... 

228 

Netherlands. 

9 

123 

281 

Denmark ... 

280 

i « 

130 

Czechoslovakia . 

68 

i 68 

123 

Other Foreign Countries . 

137 

230 

270 

Total all Countries . 

868,814 

728,273 

676,779 


0.—Fresh Pork. 

All imports of fresh pork into the United Kingdom are from the Irish Free 
State, and although the decline in imports from this source were very considerable 
from 1932, when 262,151cwts. were imported, they were in 1935, about the same 
«s in 1934. The imports in 1933 were 194,695cwts., in 1934 they were still further 
reduced to 143,771ewts., and in 1935 amounted to 142,841cwts. 


D.— Chilled and Frozen Pork. 

New Zealand and Australia are particularly interested in the import trade of 
the United Kingdom in Chilled and Frozen Pork, and the most marked feature of 
the trade in recent ye^rs has been the rapid development of supplies from these 
countries. Empire supplies increased by 23 per cent, in 1935, and accounted for 
70 per cent, of all imports. 
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FOR THE JHOTORIST 

(aatt! 

POWER! Power for SPEED—aU the speed your engine 
was built to give—you’ll get with Super Plume Ethyl. 
Knoddess power for taking steep hills FAST, in top, 
without harm to your engine. Economical Power for 
speeds widi lower fuel consumption. Try 5 gallons! 

You’D be surprised at its SpDt-second Starting, too. 




THE 5-POWER PETROL 

QakInrStutiBg. Swifter Getawtjr. Fhihisg Speed. KsockleitClimbiin. Greater Mileagee. 






JOOBNAIi 07 AOBIOOLTimiS. 


[ICay, 1«M. 


tL 


METROPOUTAN AND EXPORT 
ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE 
auniFAoniBiBS of 

Meat Meal for Pigs 

Read Report of Triak made by PlROF* Perkins» 

Journal of Agriculture, January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry 

For full information on above write to 

The OEHBBAL MANAOEB, Metropolitan and Export Abattoirs 
Board, Oepp’a Cross, 8JL 


ALSO MAHOFACTUBBD— 

BLOOD MANURL BONE MANURL BONE MEAL 


GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & COMPANY LTD., 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS, 

WOOL AHD PBOOUOl BB0KBR8. 8BlPPniO AOBVTI. OmBAL XMPOBTBBI AID 
BZP0BTBB8. LAHD, LOAI, fXBAVOIAL, ABD ni8UBAV0B AeBMT8. 

— OIMIBAL AGBBTS U AU8TBAUA VOB WBSTBBII A88nBABCB OOMPAHT. — 

For any InfOTmatloD regArdlng Fat, Store, or Stnd Stock, commonicate with our Stock Depart¬ 
ment for expert attentton. 


DlBtribnting Agenti in 8.A. for— 

**BDWABD8**' 8HBBP DIPFING POWDBB 
**T02nC*8” BABBIT TBAP8 •*HATIONAL** CBMBNT (in bagi) 

**BU88BLL’8’* PZPINC» and BOBS OA8ZBO. **001CBT'* WIHDaaZiLB 

TBB **METEOB’* BLOWPLT TBAP 

**VITA-ZJOX*' PBODUOTB. *<BtrBOOir*’ BHBBP 8BBABXNG MAOBOVBB 

and ‘*TOP’* BBANDS 8irPEBPH08PHATE8 and MANUBB8. 

TEMNENTS ALE and STOUT. KlNa OEOBOE IV. WHISKV. 
"STEBNOL” OILS and OBEASES. 

All Stem »nd Sutton ItoqdliMnmlti Fsndiw Wbu nnd BUndntdi, Oorunoki, Mna, OOi, 
eto., -TMtoo-Shotp Btudlng OIL 


‘•OLAM LIHB, SOOrnSB 8HIRB URB, AMD BLUB 
STAR LIBB STBAHBBS. 


Main OfliM la South AnatraUa: m-*, BOBTH TBBRACB, ADBLAIDB. 
Head Offleo: HBLBODBRB. 
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Imports of Chilled and Frosen Pork into the United Kingdom. 


Consigning Country. 

i9;<a. 

1934. 

19,35. 

New Zealand . 

Austzalia. 

Canada . 

Other Empirv Countries. 

owts. 

278.047 

6.5,5«7 

18,825 

;i2 

cwts. 

414,275 

82,425 

27,134 

66 

ewts. 

490,327 

146,732 

7,688 

68 

Argentina... 

United 8tat(*s of America . 

Braril ... 

Uruguay . 

166,017 

8:i,559 

10,729 

277,526 

290,365 

12,055 

674 

186,841 

77.079 

6,121 

463 

Total all Countries . 

622,776 

1.105.420 

915,219 

i 


Tli<» avorapre prie(*.s of Now Zealand Pork in London was in 19,'15, for earoases 
weighing? 60]bs. to 801bs., at 6d. per lb.; for those weighing Sll])s. to lOOIlis., at 
5fid. per lb.; and for lOllbs. to 1201bs. eareases, at 5id. ])er lb. 


PAPERS READ AT CONFERENCES. 


LOWER SOUTH-EAST, KYBYBOLITE, 8TH APRIL- 1936 


OUR KYBYBOLITE EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

[K. C. H. SoHiNC’KKL (Kybybolite). I 

Comprising an area of 1,000 acres surrounding the homestead of the old Kyby> 
bolite Estate, it was established as an experimental farm in 1906, just 30 years 
ago. Its original experiments were conducted in the growing of cereal crops, but 
in recent years, through the sowing of Subterranean Clover and various grasses 
with manurial dressings, a transformation has taken place, and we see it to-day 
devoted almost entirely to improved pastures and livestock. 

One is here reminded of wise words spoken by our Director, Professor Perkins, 
before pasture improvement or top dressing was seriously attempted in this dis¬ 
trict. Unimpressed by the possibilities of successful wheat gi’owing, we were told 
that our farms eventually must be converted into livestock propositions with 
pasture development. Wise counsel indeed, and surely Kybybolite must remain 
among the most pleasant recollections of his efforts that he carries with him from 
office. Efforts that I am sure every producer in the State is ready to acclaim. 

I am indebted to Mr. Cook, the Manager, for statistics showing the development 
that has taken place since 1921, when pasture improvement w-as first under-taken. 
To simplify, it is set out in 5-year periods as follows:— 


. Shekp. 

Av. Annual Wool 

Period. Av. No. Carried Av. No. Ewes Mated Production. 

Per Annum. Per Annum. Lbs. 

1921-26 . 592 338 3,496 

1926-31 . 1,057 490 7,802 

1931-36 . 1,587 768 13,131 


E 
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At present there are 1,800 sheep on the farm and nearly 1,000 ewes mated. 

Big Stock. 


Av. No. Av. Annual 

Period. Cattle Carried Cream Production. Av. No. 

Per Annum. Lbs. of Horses. 

1921-20 . 68 10,342 35 

1926-31 . 108 21,062 34 

1931-36 . 137 23,136 24 


For the period 1935-36 the Farm carried 147 cattle, 22 horses, and produced 
26,4301bs. of cream. These figures speak for themselves, and show that to-day the 
property is in a very high state of production. 

To the visitor unaccustomed to the sight of highly-improved pastures our Farm 
presents—particularly in the spring months of the year—an intpression that we 
are nearing the millenium. I plead guilty myself to such an impression when first 
I saw the magical combination of Subterranean Clover and superphosphate. In 
fact, one hears not infrequently—^from unthinking people, I admit—^that our Farm 
has done all it can, and has outlived its usefulness. To the writer, however, it has 
not commenced to live. The title of this paper is “Our Experimental Farm.'' I 
look forward to the day when it shall be known as the Kybybolite Research Farm, 
equipped with a complete staff of highly-qualified research workers. 

I know these remarks will be received with derision by some, but those 
experienced in pasture development and with an appreciation of the potentialities 
of the South-East and other vast areas in the southern coastal regions of the Com¬ 
monwealth, will realise the urgent need for more intense research work, and it is 
with this hope that I contribute this paper. 

The Health of Uveetock. 

A great deal of useful and interesting experimental work in pasture improve¬ 
ment is being carried out at the Farm at the present time, but the full value and 
the greatest value of these experiments—I refer to nutrition and health of stock— 
cannot be determined because of the lack of facilities thoroughly to test out the 
experiments. 

It is a known fact that quite a number of landholders are retarding the develop¬ 
ment of their properties because they fear, rightly or wrongly, the introduction of 
fresh ailments to their stock. 

That the running of 4 or 5 sheep where one previously grazed will bring some 
trouble is only natural, but the gains from pasture improvement so outweigh the 
losses that we are not going to revert to the old conditions; for it has been the 
writer's experience that for every sheep lost on our clover pastures 10 died for 
want of it. Nevertheless, we must admit that troubles do exist, and will increase 
with the heavier stocking which is bound to continue. 

The question of liming and its bearing on the health of stock is in my opinion one 
requiring urgent investigation; in fact, this question is becoming an obsession 
with the writer. 

Rnowing our soils to be deficient in calcium, a certain amount of experimental 
work with lime has been done on the Farm, but only as it affects plant produc¬ 
tion, and results show its use at present prices to be uneconomical. But its value 
in regard to health of stock—probably where its real value will be found—^has 
never been tested. I fed convinced that lime in the manurial treatment of our 
pastures will become an essential factor in the healthy development of our stock. 
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In a reoent issue of a leading Yiotorian weekly, there appeared in its agiicnl- 
toral columns a report on pasture improvement on a well-known grazing property 
in that State, and it is the assertion of its owner '^That since he adopted the use 
of lime in conjunction with superphosphate as a manurial dressing there has not 
been a case of milk fever, mammitis, or any other disease among dairy cattle, or 
an infestation of sheep or cattle with animal parasites.” A remarkable assertion, 
sufficient to make us urge for a more thorough investigation into the use of Hme 
in the manurial treatment of pastures in these parts of our State. 

If our Farm could establish the claim of this Victorian landholder it would not 
be difficult to imagine the benefit this district alone would derive. 

The cash value of experimental or research work is inestimable; thougli I do 
remember when Federation wheal, for instance, was first introduced into Victoria 
—it was estimated that the increased yield obtained from this variety was worth 
£200,000 per annum to the wheatgrowers of that State. 

Recent Wheat Crop Competitions in this State show Roseworthy College bred 
wheats to be well in the front of the prolific yielders. If the cash vjalue of these 
increased yields could be computed and credited to its rightful source, Roseworthy 
College would show some handsome balances. 

Who could place an estimate of the increase in wealth in our o'lvn State, or even 
in our own district, due to the advent of superphosphate, the result of scientific 
research t 

We seem ever ready to avail ourselves of the material advantages and comforts 
that science has handed to our civilisation, but seldom to realise or express appre¬ 
ciation of the wealth it pours into the lap of the community. Should we not urge, 
then, for an extension of this work at our own Farm, the need for which is so 
apparent? 

Truly much helpful laboratory work is being done, and I do not wish to detract 
from or underestimate the value of the work of the analytical chemist, but one 
does wonder at times if we are paying a little too much regard to high nutritive 
values in our pasture plants and overlooking something either in lower values 
or manurial treatment that might better the health of our stock. Only field tests 
can ascertain this, and we must rely on our research workers for such help. 

It is interes?ting here to note that the question, of nutrition is a matter of world¬ 
wide concern to-day. Our own High Commissioner, Mr. Bruce, as readers of our 
leading dailies will observe, has appealed to the League of Nations for the 
co-operation of all countries towards the realisation of the ideal of “marrying 
health and agriculture.” Mr. Lyons promises an inquiry, and says Australia will 
not be behind other nations in investigating her own conditions and contributing 
to the general knowledge. 

Considering that the human and animal stnictures are built and sustained by 
products of the soil, such an inquiry should have far-reaching effects, not only 
in a material sense, but in the more important aspect of its bearing on the health 
of the community. 

Agricultural Research. 

One does not have far to look to realise that Australia lags far behind other 
countries in its agricultural research w'ork. Compared with South Africa, the sum 
spent on such work is infinitesimal, ivhile our owm State spends only a fraction 
of that spent by Victoria, though South Australia depends to a far greater extent 
on its primary industries. Yet it is pleasing to note that our own Experimental 
Farm is in the van so far as pasture work is concerned, and its work seems to be 
of a more practical nature than that of similar institutions in Australia. 
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The fact that its work is published in leading scientific journals overseas, and 
inquiries are received from some of the leading farming countries of the world 
regarding its experiments, is evidence of gi’owing interest and appreciation of its 
work. A glance at the visitors’ book reveals the names of many interstate visitors, 
and not a few from overseas, including Downing Street. The high percentage 
of l^ictorian visitors is noticeable, and a great deal of interest is manifested by 
Western District landholders in particular. To those of us familiar with the 
southern portions of the State of Victoria, this is not surprising, for conditions 
there, generally speaking, approximate very closely to our own in relation! to soil 
and rainfall. 

As great as the influence of our Experimental Faim will have on the develop¬ 
ment of pastures in the South-East, one sees an even wider sphere in that wonder¬ 
ful stretch of country embracing practically the southern half of Victoria; in fact, 
one could include similar areas in New South Wales and Western Australia where 
Subterranean Clover is being used in the development of pastures. 

The writer believes that this clover will be recognised as the basic plant in all 
pasture development in the major portion of the areas mentioned, especially on 
soils showing a calcium deficiency. 

Now this raises the question whether in view of the wide sphere of influence 
of our Farm the cost of maintaining such an institution should not be contributed 
to by other States receiving benefits from its work, though the writer contends 
that it should be established as a National Research Farm backed by the Common¬ 
wealth Government. 

In view of this Government’s attitute toward the nutrition problem, T think 
immediate steps should be taken to have it established as such, and a strong case 
could be presented for the following main I'casons:— 

1. Its adaptability to practical field work. 

2. Its approximation to soil and seasonal conditions of a tremendous area of 
the southern coastal country of the Commonwealth w^here pasture improvement is 
gradually developing. 

3. The valuable data already collected through its experimental work gives it a 
long lead over any other institution of its kind in Australia. 

To me the stage is set at our Experimental Farm for the expansion of research 
work of great national importance—^work that is urgently needed, because I believe 
that to-day our advanced pasture men have got ahead of the scientists. I mean 
that be has brought his pastures to such a high state of productivity through the 
use of superphosphates alone that he does noti know where to look for help in the 
troubles that have come in its wake, and we look anxiously but in vain for such 
assistance merely because of lack of research work being done. 

Truly the fanner can do a certain amount of experimental work for himself, 
but he cannot get far without the research worker, and as a close observer of our 
Experimental Farm I should like to see it devoted to this work entirely. 

, I wish my remarks not to be construed as criticism of the management of the 
Farm under Mr. Cook, but would like here to express appreciation of his ability 
and keenness for his work which is outstanding in Australia to-day. I do criticise ' 
the limitation of the scope imposed on our Farm through lack of funds and facili¬ 
ties more thoroughly to carry out his important work. 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BBSDVrS OK BUTTEKKAT TKSTS KOU MABXJH. 19!<A. 



Average 

Average 

Milk. 

. Ktitterfat. 


Herd 

No. of 

No. Of 







Average 

No. 

('owe in 

Cows In 

l»er Herd 

Per C<m* 

Per (;o» 

Per Herd 

l*cr Cow 

Per Cow 

Test. 


Herd. 

Milk. 

during 

during 

July 

during 

during 

July 





March. 

Man*h. 

te 

Mai eh. 

March. 

to 







March. 



March. 





Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs 

% 

7/H . 

8 

7 

3,084i 

386*56 

4,326*80 

1.55*68 

19*46 

222*23 

5*05 

7/P .. 

32*42 

28*97 

16,871 

520*38 

.5,244*47 

738*01 

22*76 

240*09 

4*87 

7/Tt . 

17 

16*45 

8,399i 

404*08 

.5,766*65 

360*15 

20*60 

241*29 

4*17 

7/DdI) 

13*61 

12*39 

6,803i 

400*88 

6,180*13 

200*23 

21*32 

280*85 

4*27 

7/Bbb 

78*26 

69*03 

32,833 

419*64 

4,641*01 

1,334*34 

17*05 

202.50 

4 07 

7/EEB 

12*66 

6*87 

2.857i 

225*88 

4.516*15 

128*74 

10*18 

22,3*82 

4*51 

7/GOG 

18 

14 

5,332 

206*22 

4,021*16 

251*60 

1.3*08 

184*44 

4*72 

7/HHH 

14 

13*74 

4.9571 

854*10 

5,194*91 

109*18 

12*08 

169*67 

3*i1 

• 

18*97 

17*26 

11,127 

686*55 

5,783*15 

375*88 

10*81 

109*22 

3*38 

7/KKK 

27 

24*06 

10,424 

886*07 

* 6,4.53*01 

460*68 

17*06 

255*13 

4*42 

7/M:ini 

16 

14*23 

6,7004 

356*28 

4,462*82 

290*33 

18*71 

233*10 

5*25 

7/NNN 

16 

11*14 

7,1051 

440*72 

5,682*16 

290*15 

18*70 

242*75 

4*16 

7/000 

24*74 

21*77 

10,4264 

421*44 

4,610*60 

.380*08 

15*73 

182*21 

3*73 

7/I^P 

17 

12*61 

5,2584 

309*32 

4,316*33 

267*78 

15*75 

207*30 

5*09 

7/QQQ 

22 

18*58 

4,740 

215*86 

4,050*63 

230*36 

10*88 

2.30*08 

5*04 

7/Ark 

23 

21*06 

6,991| 

303*97 

4,363*18 

.387*55 

16*85 

104*80 

5*64 

^<55®. 

8 

6 

3,7354 

466*04 

5,997*91 

145*43 

18*18 

237*48 

3*80 


8 

6*65 

3,869} 

483*69 

5,783*37 

1.34*05 

16*87 

220*40 

3*40 

TjVxsv 

23*81 

17*65 

6,400} 

230*07 

3,753*57 

240*66 

10*11 

158*60 

4*38 

"(XT' 

20 

10 

8,163 

407*65 

4,498*30 

.363*84 

*18*19 

107*48 

4*46 

iiyfww 

20 

17*61 

9,7664 

487*83 

3,661*06 

414*01 

20*70 

146*76 

4*24 

7/XxX 

26*00 

22*26 

0,658! 

360*05 

3,325*58 

373*01 

14*40 

126*63 

3*90 

Ifean^ 

21-11 

18*06 

8,344*70 

396*35 

4.946*54 

354*03 

16*82 

214*45 

4*25 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BBSULTS OK BVTTEUKAT TESTS FOB HABOU. 1B36. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Held. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows In 
Milk. 

Milk 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per C!ow 
October 
to 

March. 

Per Herd 
during 
MaKh. 

1 Per (’ow 

1 during 
March. 

Per ('ow 
October 
to 

March. 




Lbs. 

Lbs, 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

6/C .. 

82*58 



315*25 

3,645-52 

562*10 

17-26 

104*50 

6*47 

6/1) .. 

31 



380*17 

2,882-58 

539*68 

17*40 

1.54*05 

6*41 

5/E .. 

38 

81*10 

19,134 

603*53 

3,233-47 

1,035*13 

27*24 

168*11 

.5*41 

6/K .. 

69*74 

47*42 

22,4021 

321*2.3 

2,.'»14*48 

1,002-84 

14-38 

11.3*03 

4*48 

6/Z .. 

42 

85*84 

28,286 

673*47 

3.945-02 

1.416 32 

3.3 70 

204*38 

5*00 

5/EE . 

16 

15-65 

0,8211 

682*60 



.30*69 

200*76 

5*27 

6/Xx 

26 

1816 

4.485} 

172*61 


263*35 

10*13 

111*34 

6*87 

6/Yy 

8*84 

6*71 


804*86 


182*66 

20*66 

102*76 

5*23 

5/Aaa 

10*61 

16*30 

0,336| 

476*11 

3.494*46 



173*75 

5 ,31 

5/BBII 

18 

11*77 

2,095 

166*38 


162-88 


130*24 

5*44 

s/Bbe 

26*20 


15,765 

590-65 


655*49 

24-03 

133-16 

4*16 

5/MHB 

13*52 

10*16 

4,6431 

386*05 


216*26 

15*09 

127-89 

4*76 

5/JjJ 

26 

6-04 

3,528 

135-69 

1,855-42 

200*88 

7-78 

115*59 

5*70 

5/Aa . 

10*45 

17*46 

9,2411 

474-82 

3.220*95 

414*14 

21-28 

141*10 

4*51 

6/Kkk 

15*04 

11*66 

4,3881 

275-81 

mMMEm 

223*07 

13*90 

80*48 

6*08 

5/lLl. 

16 

11 

4,4481 

278*03 

3.076*24 

212*00 

13*25 

137*66 

4*77 

»/AR 

24 

16*84 

7,044 

298*60 


369-93 

15-41 

138*85 

5-25 

s/Hxm 

82 

26*39 

14,0071 

468*68 

3,875*82 

741-63 

23-17 

184*68 

4*9.3 

5/NNK 

24*61 

10*68 

7 6791 

312*04 

3,118*90 


17*48 

160*83 

5*60 

5/000 

28 

22 


890-23 

4.057*01 

897*78 1 

39 03 

203*84 

4*38 

S/PPP 

29*68 

15*35 

7,876* 

266*3d 


.326*14 

10-90 

104*10 

4-14 

WQqq 

20*61 

27*06 

10,202 

344-64 



10*62 

131*10 

5-60 

tfeass 

26-45 

18*86 

10.461*24 

306*53 

3,022-42 

519*08 1 

10*63 

147*96 

4*06 
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LAKE ALBERT AND JERVOIS HERD TESTING 
ASSOCIATION (formerly Uke Albert). 


RESULTS OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOR MARCH, 1986. 



Averase 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 



Milk. 



Butterfat. 



Herd 

Ko. 

Ko. bf 
Oowain 
Herd. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

March. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
December 
to 

March. 

Average 

Test. 

6/B .. 

16 

9-65 

Lbs. 

3,119 


Lbs. 

194-93 

Lbs. 

1.314-90 

Lbs. 

166*31 

Lbs. 

10-89 

Lbs. 

64-35 


a /0 . 

21-39 

18-65 

11.571 




539-88 

25-24 


4-67 

6/y.. 

14 

14 

■(iXddrI 


782-64 

3.883-57 


36-12 

142-55 

4*62 

6/Ff . 


27-19 

22.4224 

730-85 

KJULRilfl 


28-46 

129*78 

3-80 

a/XK 

16 

11*58 

7.984 


495-87 

1,932*86 

285-92 

17-87 


3-60 

a/LL . 

24 

20 



568-83 

2,895-47 

477-70 




a/oo. 

21-52 


11.937 


564-66 

2,987-04 

491-59 

22-84 

127*97 

4-12 

a/ss . 

15-81 


13,932 


. 881-21 

3,593-80 

504-89 

31-93 

129-86 

3*62 

a/Tr . 

28-82 

26-94 

17,454 


616-81 

2.950*56 

732-27 

25-86 

124-68 


a/vv. 

28-82 

24-32 

21,838 



3,294-77 

981-30 

34-65 


4-40 

a/xx 


21 -ia 

15,886 



2,691-56 

641-15 

23-83 

108-20 

4-04 

a/Bpo, 

f 25 

21-97 

15.448 

r 

617-94 

2.838-90 

616*11 

24-64 

115-55 

3-00 

a/MxK 

10-97 

9-94 


r 

927-71 

mmsm 

405*24 

36*94 

118-02 

3-98 

a/ooo 

29-42 


22.490 


764-44 

3,285-73 

MiKKU.I.M 

31-80 


4-16 

6/Rrb 


33-71 

wfxm 

• 


2,866-59 


27-43 

109-98 

3-86 

aysss 

37 

30-18 

^«573, 


691*17 

3,162*59 

916-08 

24-73 


3-58 

a/TTX 

24-68 

19-19 

%104 


611-99 

2.495-86 

■lilLUM 

28-53 

114*25 

4-66 

a/Fp . 

22 

18-55 

12.427 


564*86 

2,629-54 

607*41 

27-61 

125-50 

4-80 

a/Uinr 

65 




644*75 

2,690*79 

2.666-27 

1.757-.54 

27-04 

114-43 

4-19 

a/vvT 

41-89 

35-84 

22.9291 

■ 

554-12 

901-62 

21*78 

102-91 

.3-03 

a/A.. 


6 

mMm 


141*05 

1,287-20 



67-68 

5-74 

a/Fpp 

21-87 

mmm 

16,066| 

■ 

734-63 

3,277*36 


31-97 

136-17 

4-35 

6/WWW 

34 . 

81-89 

20,8751 


613-98 

— 


23-32 

— 

3-80 

Means 

26-28 

22-32 

16,645-62 

634-56 

2,793-85 

682-04 


115-56 

4-10 


SOUTHERN DISTRICTS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTBRFAT TESTS FOR MARCH, 1936. 


Herd No. 

1 ; 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. <jf 
Cows in 
MUk. 

Milk 

Butterfat. 

Average 

Test. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per (‘ow 
during 
March. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

9/A. 

30 

24-19 

14,315 

477-16 

774-34 

25-81 

6-41 

9/C. 

16 

11-74 

7.261 

453-81 

318-11 

19-88 

4-38 

9/D. 

80 

18-87 

13,077 

435-90 

660-55 

22-32 

6-12 

9/B. 

12 

11-97 

6,552i 

546-04 

303*02 

25-25 

4-62 

9/F. 

17 

7-81 

3,232 

190-11 

141-65 

8-33 

4-38 

9/1 . 

28 

18-13 

5,5884 

190-58 

279-87 

10-00 

5-01 

9/L. 

29-16 

9-03 

2,054l 

704-55 

102-47 

35-14 

4-09 

9/0. 

23 

18-26 

7,166 

311.56 

320-26 

18-92 

4-47 

9/P. 

44-48 

7-77 

1,990 

449-41 

110*02 

24-77 

6-61 

9/W . 

28-81 

22-65 

14,5141 

503-80 

593-02 

20-58 

4-00 

9/X. 

12-35 

7-81 1 

2,175 

17-61 

117-31 

9-50 

5-39 

9/Y. 

12 

7-26 

3,855 

321-25 

145-29 

12-11 

3-77 

9/Z. 

12 

9-65 

2,591 

216-01 

141*74 

11-81 

5*47 

9/Aa. 

11 

4-16 

1,1874 

103-40 

68-67 

6-24 

6-03 

fl/BB. 

31-26 

30-26 

18,809} 

001-71 

I 9<35-7g 

29-04 

4-07 

9/BB. 

44-48 

27-19 

7,886 

177-29 

412-90 

9*28 

5-23 

9/Qg. 

10 

6-74 

8,344i 

384-45 

100-04 

19-00 

6-68 

9/Hh . 

12 

8*39 

2,068 

171-91 

109-84 

9-15 

5-32 

m . 

i 37. 

34-26 

12,S84i 

334-72 

665-60 

17-99 

5*87 

9/KK . 

17 

12-03 

3,846 

196-82 

144*03 

8*63 

4-53 < 

«/jj. 

18 

15 

6,8704 

363-01 

299-20 

16-62 

4-69 

0/Ll. 

11 

— 

All 

cows 

dry 



Means. 

22-12 

14-24 

6,351-02 

287-18 

• 311-08 

14*07 

4*90 
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OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1936-37. 

CONDUCTEU AT PARAFIBLD POULTRY STATION. 

ONLY FIRST GRADE EGGS RECORDED. 


SECTION 1.—WET MASH. 

Class No, 1.—TTAtte Leghorns— 351 Birds Competing, 


Competitor. 


First Grade Effgs. 
Bird Progressive Totals 
jNo. to 

28th AprU, 1036. 


A. G. Dawes, 

Portrush Road, 
Glenunga. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3 

5 

4 

1 

11 

14 

12 

26 

38 


7 

5 



8 

11 



0 

12 

28 

A. Young, 

10 

3 


Bridgewater. 

11 

8 



12 

— 

11 




30 


13 




14 

3 



15 

4 

7 

H F. Muirson, 

16 

13 


Yundl. 

17 

1 



18 

13 

27 




34 


10 

6 



20 

5 



21 

9 

10 

T. E. Uiiicks, 

22 

8 


Erhiinga. 

23 

4 



24 

13 

25 




44 


26 

15 



26 

15 



27 

7 

37 

John Turner, 

28 

8 


Meadows. 

29 

12 



30 

14 

34 




71 


31 

15 



32 

15 



,33 

12 

42 

T. Duhring, 

34 

13 


Mallala. 

36 

9 



36 

13 

35 






37 

16 



38 

8 


A. G. Dawes, 

39 

10 

84 

Portrush Road, 

40 

— 


Qlenunga. 

41 

— 


(OlasB No. 4.—Rhode 

42 

— 

— 


Island Reds.) 


J. 0. Marshall, 

Yundl. 


48 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 


34 


21 

16 


Competitor. 


First Grade Eggs. 
Bird Progressive Tmils 
No. to 

28th April, 1036. 



40 

7 



50 

3 



51 

1 

11 

F. A. Merrett, 

52 

11 


Echunga 

53 

18 



54 

18 

47 




58 


55 

15 



66 

15 



57 

6 

36 

E. Portlock, 

58 

8 


Meadows. 

59 

12 



60 

4 

24 




60 


61 

15 



62 

3 


B. 0. Doruey, 

63 

7 

25 

16, Norseman Avenue, 

64 

7 


Westbourne Park. 

65 

5 



66 

7 

10 




44 


67 

9 



68 

4 



69 

12 

25 

A. E. 8hiers, 

70 

18 


Yundl. 

71 

6 



72 

12 

86 




61 


73 

5 



74 

15 



76 

6 

26 

G. W. T. Symes, 

76 

5 


Echunga. 

77 

6 



78 

11 

22 




48 


70 

8 



80 

2 



81 

12 

22 

J, V. Smith, 

82 

12 


Meadows. 

83 

11 



84 

2 

2 r> 




47 


85 

10 



86 

16 


Arthur O. Dawkins, 

87 

16 

51 

•* Warrenbeyne 

88 

6 


Gawler. 

80 

18 



00 

20 

44 




05 


91 

1 



02 

1 



93 

2 

4 

Geo. Lomax, 

94 

5 


Ynndi. 

95 

7 



96 

7 

10 


28 
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Bgo-ulyjng Coicpi&TxriOH—continued. f;« 


First Grade Eggs. 
C()ni!)etitor. Bird Progressive ToWa 

No. to 

28th April. 1086. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

28th April, 1036. 

07 — 

08 0 

00 2 11 

A. W. Mooney,.100 — 

Echunga. 101 11 

102 7 18 

29 

151 14 

152 5 

153 8 27 

F. W. Gage, 154 11 

Meadows. 166 13 

156 5 29 

56 

103 12 

104 8 

105 12 32 

H. 0. Staoy. 106 10 

Meadows. 107 10 

108 3 23 

65 

167 13 

158 11 

159 11 .35 

E. McKee, 160 10 

& Bose Street, 161 20 

Oarrondown 162 IS 62 

^ 100 18 

110 18 

V. S. WilUams, 111 8 30 

57, Fairlord Terrace, 112 5 

Semaphore Park. 113 2 

114 14 21 

~60 

163 10 

164 6 

165 14 30 

W. 0. Jones, 166 2 

Yundi. 167 7 

168 9 16 

115 14 

116 — 

117 13 27 

T. E. Smart. 118 11 

Yundi. 110 6 

120 7 24 

169 16 

170 11 

171 — 27 

T). J. FoxweU 172 10 

Echunga. 173 6 

174 12 28 

55 

121 14 

122 3 

128 11 28 

C. T. Eodger, 124 16 

Echunga. 126 6 

126 9 31 

50 

175 8 

176 8 

177 17 83 

W Sickert, 178 10 

Meadows. 170 4 

, 180 9 23 

56 

127 9 

128 13 

120 18 35 

B. J. Underdown, 180 18 

Meadows. 131 

132 10 28 

63 

181 2 

182 17 

WlUow Bend Stud 183 7 26 

PoultryFarm, 184 14 

North Walkerville. 185 12 

186 18 44 

~"70 

183 ~ 

184 14 

185 14 28 

B. Cooke, 186 16 

Kanmantoo. 187 — 

138 8 23 

~61 

187 — 

188 12 

189 1 13 

C. Outhridge, 100 14 

Yundi. 191 2 

102 3 18 

~82 

ISO 13 

140 5 

141 11 29 

W. M. Field, 142 4 

Tundi. 148 8 

144 12 24 

58 

193 6 

104 14 

105 12 31 

B. Lambert, 106 6 

Echunga. 197 6 

198 17 26 

~69 

145 18 

146 14 

147 4 86 

W. Eestall, 148 8 

Echunga. 140 9 

150 4 16 

~6« 

100 9 

200 16 

201 — 24 

G. W. Sykes, 202 5 

Yundi. 208 — 

204 ? 12 

"lie 
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Ego-layino Competition— continued. 


First Grade Eggs. 
Ck»mpetitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

28th April, 1U86. 


J. J. Devlin, 
Meadows. 

205 

206 

207 

208 

200 

210 

3 

12 

8 

1 

2 

23 

1 

27 


211 

9 



212 

7 



213 

12 

28 

B. K. WhItingtOTi, 

214 



Yiindl. 

215 

11 



216 

10 

21 




49 


217 

11 



218 

7 



210 

— 

18 

L. A. King, 

220 . 

4 


Meadows. 

221 

3 



222 

11 

18 




30 


223 

8 



224 

0 



225 

4 

18 

W. E. Hedger, 

226 

15 


Yundi. 

227 




22K 

— 

15 




A. K. 8iiridgf>, 
Meadows. 

229 

230 

231 

232 

233 

234 

1 

8 

16 

6 

9 

22 

31 


235 

5 



236 

7 



237 

0 

21 

J. C. Nonnandale 

238 

8 


Yundi. 

230 

0 



240 

2 

19 


40 


E. Q. MiCchell, 
Meadows 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 

6 

11 

4 

7 

11 

17 

22 

39 


247 

14 



248 

1 



249 

10 

25 

E. W. McAlister, 

250 

16 


Yundi. 

251 

— 


* • 

252 

2 

18 


43 



253 

1 



254 

11 



255 

6 

18 

C. E. Wharton, 

256 

5 


Meadows. 

257 

11 



258 

0 

J25 


43 


First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. liird Progressive Totala 

No. to 

28th April, 1936. 



259 

4 



260 

6 



261 

5 

15 

R H. Smith, 

262 

1 

Yundi. 

263 

13 



264 

16 

30 




45 


265 




266 

2 



267 

12 

14 

F. J. Burk. 

268 

9 


Meadows. 

269 

3 



270 

6 

18 




32 


271 

13 



272 

6 



273 

10 

29 

£. B. Qliddon, 

274 

3 


Yundi. 

276 

17 



276 

7 

27 




56 


277 

10 



278 

‘ 20 



279 

7 

43 

MacDonald, 

280 

17 


Eehiinga. 

281 

5 



282 

10 

32 




76 


283 

12 



284 

8 



285 

— 

20 

J. A. Grist, 

286 

4 


Yundi. 

287 

10 



288 

13 

27 




47 


289 

5 



290 

11 



201 

8 

24 

J. M. Lawson, 

292 

9 


Meadows. 

293 

5 



204 

11 

25 




49 


295 

12 



296 

11 


Willow Bend Stud 

297 

17 

40 

Poultry Farm, 

North walkervillp 

298 

209 

14 

12 



.300 

15 

41 




81 


.301 

3 



302 

13 



303 

5 

21 

Murray Powell. 

Jupiter Creek. 

304 

.305 

306 

17 

3 

3 

28 




44 


307 

17 


W. H. L. Norman, 

308 

10 


Eohunga. 

300 

12 




^ 39 
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Eofl-ULyiNO CoMPBTmoN—continued. 


First Grade EggB< 
Competitor. Bird Progreaaive Totals 

No. to 

28th April, 1988. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

28th April, 1086. 

310 8 

A. A. Schroeder, 311 10 

Montarra. 312 13 

20 

362 16 

F. R. Walker, 358 13 

Montarra. 354 2 

31 

313 18 

C. A. BCaxwell, 314 11 

Aldgate. 316 18 

47 

365 12 

F. G. Klnnish. 356 1 

Montarra, 867 9 

via WUlunga. - 

22 

316 16 

B. T. Moyle. 317 11 

Montarra. 318 13 

40 

Total Class No. 1 3,105 

Clavs No, 2— Anv Other JAght Breed (Minorrae)^ 
15 Birds Competing. 

310 10 

J. H. Dowling, 320 7 

OloBSop. 321 10 

46 

358 6 

i 350 1 

360 7 14 

T.tiiugmaid & Bettison, 361 5 

Salisbury. 362 — 

363 7 12 

26 

322 20 

C. P. Hill, 323 1 

Montarra. 324 12 

33 

364 5 

365 12 

V. F. Oameau, 366 16 33 

71, Findon Road, 367 — 

Woodville. 368 3 

369 2 5 

38 

326 9 

A. P. Urlwln, 326 1 

Balaklava. 327 10 

20 

328 4 

G. H. Btockwell, 320 4 

Montarra. 330 4 

12 

370 — 

R. M. Vellaiid, 371 

CunllfTe. 372 2 

2 

331 19 

A. W. McDonald. 332 7 

Angle Vale Road, 333 12 

Oawler. - 

.38 

Total (lass No. 2. * 66 

Class 3— Black Orpingtons —46 Birds Competing. 

.3.34 13 

E. A. Collins. 336 17 

Montarra. 336 14 

44 

373 16 

374 lf> 

375 9 40 

A. G. Dawes, 376 — 

Poitnish Road, 377 5 

Glenunaa. 378 10 15 

55 

3.37 14 

E. M. Horrocks, 338 10 

Clare. 330 19 

43 

379 20 

380 8 

381 7 35 

Willow Bend Stud 382 22 

Poultry Farm, 383 16 

North Walkervllle. 384 20 58 

03 

340 13 

H. A. Dedmaii, 341 4 

Montarra. 342 6 

343 3 

E. M. Topperwein, 344 17 

1, Modway Street, 346 5 

Fiillarton Estate. - 

25 

386 1 

386 6 

387 4 11 

H. J. Mills, 388 — 

108, Kdwanl Street, 389 — 

Edwardstown. 390 2 2 

346 16 

Jaa. a. Slee, 347 8 

Montarra. 348 18 

~42 

391 7 

392 0 

308 1 17 

K. Pennark, 304 6 

Pooraka.* 306 14 

396 18 38 

340 6 

A. S. Weaver, 360 12 

Montarra. 351 6 

23 
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Eoa-LAYiNO CoMPBTiTiOM—cootinued. 


Competitor. 


Fint Grade Bggs. 
Bird Progreaaive Totals 
No. to 

28th April, 1836. 


Competitor. 


First Grade Eggs. 
Bird Progressive Totels 
No. to 

28th April, 1036. 



307 

0 



398 

16 



809 

7 

31 

H. H. GaUagher, 

400 

6 


Pooraka. 

401 

2 



402 

14 

21 




62 


408 

14 


V. B. WliUams, 

67, Falrford Terraoe, 

404 

406 

6 

4 


Semaphore Park. 

405 

24 



400 

10 


J. H. Dowling, 

407 

— 


Glossop. 

408 

5 




21 



400 

3 


A. P. IJrlwin, 

410 

— 


BOX 80, 

Balaklava 

411 

3 



412 

13 


J. Bawe, 

413 

5 


Seaton Park. 

414 

5 



23 


415 7 

Baymoor Poultry Farm, 410 — 

William Street, 417 6 

Kilkeany. - 

13 


Total Class No. 3. 3.''»2 


Cla»f No. 4 —Any iHher Heavy Breed—Birde 
Competing. 


A. G Dawes, 

Portnish Road, 
Glenunga. 

(Rhode Island Beds) 

418 

419 

420 

421 

422 

423 

12 

17 

16 

5 

12 

38 

50 


424 

16 



425 

17 


Willow Bend Stud 

426 

18 

46 

Poultry Farm 

427 

4 


North \ValkervUle. 

428 

9 


(Rhode Island Beds.) 

429 

20 

33 




79 


442 2 

Baymoor I^oultry Farm, 443 1 

William Street, 444 14 

KUkrnny. - 

(Bhode Island Beds.) 17 


445 


Eric F. Snow, 446 

4 

18. Mt. Barker Road, 447 

12 

Glen Osmond. 

-- 

(Bhode Island Beds.) 

16 

Total Class No. 4. 

246 

SECTION 2—DRY 

BIASH. 


Claee No. 6 —White Leghomt —15 Birds Competing. 



448 

18 



449 

19 



450 

17 

54 

Arthur 0. Dawkins, 

451 

17 


“ Warren bayne ”, 

452 

15 


Gawler. 

453 

14 

46 


100 



454 

22 



455 

17 



466 

18 

57 

Willow Bend Stud 

457 

19 


Poultry Farm, 

458 

9 


Nort.h Walkervllle 

459 

16 

44 


101 



460 

4 


A. J. Monklionsr, 

461 

- 


MTiKMlsidc. 

462 

14 




js 


Total Class No. 5. 


219 


Class No. 7 -Blai'k Orpingtons— 

6 Birds Competing. 


463 

U 



464 

7 


Willow- Bend Stud 

465 

— 

IS 

Poultry Farm, 

North Walkervllle. 

466 

10 


467 

18 



468 

18 

46 


64 


7^, Flndoh &oad. 
Woodvme. 

(Rhode Island Reds.) 


430 

431 

432 

433 

434 
436 


P^nnfCk, 

Pooraka 

(Bameveldeni.) 


436 

14 


437 

17 


438 

14 

45 

430 

16 


440 

3 

37 

. .441 

18 



82 


Total (3aMs No. 7 


04 


Claee No. 8 - -Rhode Island Bede 0 Birds Competing. 



460 

11 



470 

24 


Willow Bend Stud 

471 

18 

53 

Poultry Farm, 

472 

20 


North Walkerville. 

47.3 

18 

57 

474 

10 




110 


Total Class No. 8 


110 
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Ego-layzno CoMPJETiTioN--continued. 


(Competitor. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Bird Progressive Totus 
No. to 

2Sth April, 1036. 

SECTION 3-- 

-WET 

MASH. 

Clftgt -Vo. Q.~~Any Hreed—27 Birds Competing. 
{Home Project VtUitp Section). 

Peter Wcrttern, 

Ascot Park ^hool. 
(White Leghorn.) 

475 

0 

Peter Western, 

Ascot Park School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

476 

7 

Stanley l*ratt, 

Abattoirs School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

477 

6 

Anthony Bix, 
Willlamstown. 

(White Leghorn.) 

478 

16 

John Short, 

Hamley Bridge School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

470 

20 

Marion Brooks, 

Sandy Creek School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

480 

_ 

Owen Robinson, 

Ascot Park School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

481 

10 

Eric Sincook, 

138, Ansae Highway, 
Grassmere. 

(White Leghorn). 

482 

4 

Reg W. Andrew, 

61, South Road, 

Black Forest. 

(White Leghorn.) 

488 

11 

Robert Fulton, 

11, Glengarry Avenue, 
Glandoro. 

(White Leghorn.) 

484 

2 

Ray douche, 

Thebarton Schoed. 
(White Leghorn.) 

486 

18 

Warren Hannaford, 
Paraoombe School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

486 

10 

Herbert Gwynne, 

Gawler School. 

(White Leghorn.) 

487 

12 


First Onde Bags. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

2ath April, 1036. 


llulN^rt H. King, 

Tarlee Schcxil. 

(White Ughom.) 

488 

7 

•Stanley W. Pethick, 

Ascot Park School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

489 

9 

William Hume, 

Woodville High School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

490 

8 

Bernice Jennings 

Mylor School. 

(wMte Leghorn.) 

491 

11 

Ross. W. Schuls, 

Wllluuga School. 

(White Leghorn.) 

492 

1 

Gordon Heard, 

Camden School. 

(White Leghorn.) 

493 

7 

Laurel White, 
WUliamstown School. 
(Black Orpingt.on.) 

494 

9 

David Hart, 
lTnle> High School. 
(Black Orpington.) 

496 

22 

Bob Sweetlaiid, 

Thebarton School. 
(Black Orpington.) 

496 


Malcolm Booth, 
Bridgewater School. 
(Black Orpington.) 

497 


Keith Oliver, 

McLaren Vale School. 
(Black Orpington.) 

498 

18 

Colin KieM, 

Sandy Creek School. 
(Minorca.) 

499 

8 

Alan Yelland, 

Ciinliffe. 

(White Leghorn.) 

500 

13 

Kenneth Bkent, 

Mt. rompasB. 

(Black (hpinuton.) 

501 

28 

Total Class No. 9 


246 


OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1936-87, OONDUOTBD 
AT PARAFIELD POULTBY STATION. 

LEADING 8C0BE8 TO WEEK ENDED 2Sth APEIL, 1986 .—GSADS 

EGG8 ONLY. 


Sbctiok I.—Ws?r Mash. 
Class 1.— WMie Leghorns. 
(351 birds competing.) 

8ingles — 

A. O. Dawkins. 

B. McKee. 

A. O. Dawkins. 

E. McKee. 


Eggs Laid. 
80 
20 
19 
19 


Bird Nos. 
90 
161 
85 
160 
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Class 1.— White Leghorns —continued. 


Trios — Kggs Lftid. 

E. McKee. 52 

A. O. Dawkins. 51 

Teams — 

A. O. Dawkins. 95 

E. McKee. 87 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 81 


Class 2— Any Other Light Breed, 
(Minorcas—15 birds competing.) 


Singles — 

V. F. Gameau. 16 

V. F. Gameau. 12 

Trios — 

V. F. Gameau. 33 

Langmadd and Bettison. 14 

Teams — 

V. F. Gameau. 38 

Langmaid and Bettison. 26 


Class 3.— Bladk Orpingtons, 
(45 birds competing.) 


Singles — 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 22 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 20 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 20 

Trios — 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 58 

A. G. Dawes... 40 


Class 4.— Any Other Heavy Breed, 
(36 birds competing.) 


Single-— 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm (Rhode Island 

Reds). 20 

K. Pennack (Bamevelders). 18 

Trios — 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm (Rhode Island 

Reds). 46 

K. Pennack (Bamevelders). 45 

Teams — 

K. Pennack (Bamevelders). 82 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm (Rhode Island 

Reds). 79 


Section II.— ^Dby Mash. 
Class 5,—White Leghorns, 
(15 birds competing.) 


Singles — 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 22 

A O DfLviflflTin .. .. >. 19 

Willow Bend Stud Pouitry Farm. 19 

Trios— 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 57 

A. O. Dawkins. 54 

Teams — 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 101 

A. O. Dawkins. 100 


1239 


Bird Nos. 
160-162 
85-87 


85-90 

157-162 

295-300 


366 

365 


364-366 

358-360 


364-369 

358-.3(>3 


382 

38-1 

379 


382-384 

373-375 


429 

441 


424-42ti 

43(5-438 


436-441 

424-429 


454 

449 

457 


454-456 

448-450 


454-459 

448-453 
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Class 7.—‘Btodfc Orpirnfftens, , 
(6 birds competing.) 

SvngUs — 

Eggs Laid. 

Bird Nos. 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 

18 

467 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 

18 

468 

Class 8. —Fhode Islands Bods. 

(6 birds competing.) 

Singla-^ 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 

24 

470 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 

20 

472 

Section HI.— ^Wet Mash. 
Class 9 .—Any Breed (Home Projeat Utility 
(27 birds competing.) 

Name. School. Breed. 

Section), 

Eggs Laid. 

Bird Nos. 

Kenneth Ekers, Mount Compaes (Black Orpington) 
David Hart., IJnley High (Black Oiyington) .. 
dolin Short, Hainley Bridge (White Leghorn) .. 

23 

501 

22 

495 

20 

479 

Anthony Rix, Williamstown (White Leghorn) .. 

10 

478 


FEEDING TESTS AT PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


[New Series of Tests by C. F. Amobbson, OoTemment Poultry Expert.] 

Id oontinuinfl[ the experimental feeding tests at Parafield Poultry Station, a new series of 
tests commenced on Jst April, 1935. Five tests each of 50 white Leghorn pullets were selected. 
The pullets were chosen as nearly even in age, type, and maturity^as was possible. 

In order to gain further information on the various methods of feeding, some of the tests are 
similar to the series which concluded on 31st March, 1935. 

The following are the methods to be adopted, together with the results from let April, 1935; 
to 30th April, 1936. 


Fuding Teds commenced on \d Aprils 1936. 

1. Wet mssht composed of crushed barley and crushed wheat, with greenfeed and meatmeal, 
2oss. wheat per day. 

2. Standard bran and pollard mash, with greenfeed and meatmeal; IJoes. wheat per day. 

3. Bran and crushed wheat mash, with greenfeed and meatmeal; 2obs. wheat per day. 

4. Bfash of crushed oats and cmshSd wheat with greenfeed and meatmeal; wheat, 2oes. per day. 

5. Commencing with a crushed barley and crushed wheat mash, greenfeed, meatmeal and then 
the feeding to be changed according to the season of the year. 


• 

No. Eggs Laid 
1st April, 
1935, to 
31st March, 
1936. 

No. Eggs Laid 
Month of 
April, 

1936. 

Total Fmou 
Laid 1st 

1985, to 
30th April, 
1936. 

^o. 1 Test . 

7,460 

248 

7,698 

^ 0 . 2Tsst . 

7,669 

316 

7,885 

8 Test ...:. 


379 

8,509 

!lo. 4Teet ... 

6,659 • 

254 

6,913 

)ro.STeat . 

6,763 

331 

7,094 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on 28th April, 
there being present;—Hon. A. L. McEwin, M.L.O. (Chairman), Messrs. J. W. Sandford, 
S, Shepherd, J. B. Murdoch, A. J. Cooke, F. Coleman, H, N. Wicks, P. J. Baiiy, 
Professor A. J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture), and II. C. Pritchard (Secretary). 

Apologies were received from Messrs. A. M. Dawkins, G. Jeffrey, and Dr. Richardson. 

Congress J 1936.—-The Secretary was instructed to seek approval for the holding of the 
3936 Congress. The Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Mc'ssrs. A. J. Cooke, II. N. Wicks, and 
the StMtretary were appointed as a Committee to Bui>ervisi' arrangements. 

Approval was given for the formation of Branches at Cemhrm and Owen {Wamends) 
and the re-organisation of the Meadows Branch, with the following as foundation mem¬ 
bers:—Cambrai—^B. Miller, R. Hutton, D. H. Hutton, R. L. Hutton, K. Royal, L. Royal, 
D. Brophy, K. Brophy, P. W. McGorman, J. Starick, R, H. Pietsch, B. H, Braunach, H. 
Liersch, L. Haydon, A. T. Schultz, 0. Schultz, E. H. Schirmer, O. B. Payne, B. II. Mickan, 
J. Baker, II. Mickan, F, W. Piegert, H. P. Stevens; Meadows—G. Joyce, A. K. Surridge, 
L. A. King, E. Portlock, E. G. Mitchell, J. Turner, J. J. Teague, J. P. Smith, G. W, Big- 
nell, P. J. Buck, H. C. Stacy, H. G. Egarr, W. C. Sickert, R. Baxtley, Cv R. Wharton, E. W. 
Young, J. F. E. Bcnsch, F. W. Gage, J. J. Devlin, J. M. Lawton, R. J. Underdown, J, J. 
Lomman; Owen Women ^s—Mrs. W. J. Marshinan, Mrs. (X E. Hancock, Mrs. H. Moeller, 
Mrs. J. 1. Williams, Mrs. E. S. Hancock, Mrs. H. Bradley, Miss M. Lake, Miss D. Jeffrey, 
Mrs. H. Helps, Mias G. Hancock, Miss D. McFarlane, Miss M. Helps, Miss D. Moeller, 
Mrs. T. L. Dunstan. 

In the ense of the Meadows Brunch, the Seendary reported that this Brunch had 
applied for an exemption from payment of subscription foes, as had been 

granted other similar settlenKuits in the Hills districts. This was agreed to, and the 
Secretary was in8ti;ueted to ask the exemption for a period of 12 months. 

Bronclies to he Closed .—The Board decided to close the North Booborowie, North 
Bundoleer, and Naracoorto Branches. 

^ew Members. —The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches;— 
Allandale East—^A, W. Earl, Wm. L. Laslott, Gordon Thompson; Arthurton—H. J. 
Oadd, Boss Henderson; Balhanniili—^K. Robinson, W. Prosser, T. E. Grivell, J. Morris; 
Beotaloo Valley—Hurtle Sanders, Clem Giddings; Carey ^s Gully—S. Horsnell; Fray- 
ville—O. Kubenk; Green Patch—Colin Stephens, Gcoflfrey Pope, John Pope; 
Hilltown—Stan Sawley; Longwood—^J. C, Dunstan; Maltee—^Leslie Higgins; Mount 
Barker—T. G. Symonds, A. C. Hinton, J. F. White; Narridy Women's—Mrs. B. Smart; 
Nelshaby Women's—^Mrs. L. E. Neagle; Penola—R. R. Rymill, Alan McDonald, E. Walsh, 
N. J. McBain, G. Clifford, M. Ricketts, M. Kidman; Petina— h. 0. Kaehno; Pinnaroo 
Women's—^Mrs. Teschendorf; Shoal Bay—^Ronald Schaefer; Strathalbyn Women's— 
Mrs. A. Garbutt, Mrs. J. Stanton; Snthcrlands-*-L. O. Worrall; Tantanoola Women's— 
Mrs. A. Jordan, Mrs. J. Kennedy; Tatiara—E. J. Buckley; IJngarra—A. B. Butler, P. C. 
Telfer; Watervale—Rex Glaetzcr; Yandiah*—^Douglas Stirling, E. C. Michael, B. 
Llewelyn. 

Retirement of Professor PerJems. —The Chairman, in informing members that this was 
the last meeting which Professor Perkins would attend as an official member of the 
Board, made reference to the. long and active association that the Director had had 
with the Board, and with the agricultural activities of the State. The Director took with 
him the best wishes of the Board, and the appreciation of members of the services that lie 
had rendered to the primary producers of the State. Eacli member present also spoke. 

On the suggestion of Mr,* Baiiy, it was decided that the Minister should be asked to 
recognise the Director's work by appointing him a life member of the Board. 

Becognitum of the Direoior's Service^ hy AgricvXiurai liurea/ax .—The Secretary • read 
a letter from the Sandalwood Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, suggesting that 
some action should be taken by Branches of the Agricultural Bureau to show their 
appreciation of the services rendered to the primaiy producers of th<^.,§tate by the 
Director. The Secretary was instructed to take preliminary steps to give effect to the 
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(mggfestion of the Sandiil'wood Branch, and, when communicating with Branches, to usk 
for suggestions as to what form any presentation that might be made should take. A 
letter of appreciation of the work of Professor Perkins from the Inman Valley Branch 
was also read, and the Secretary was instructed to forward it to Professor Perkins. 

Several items were taken in Committee. 


DAISY AND FABM PBODDCB MABKETS. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co. Limited, reported on Ist May, 1936:— 

Butter. —^Production during April was very disappointing as, except for a light to 
moderate rain received in some parts, the month vras fairly dry. The feed which had 
germinated was badly needing additional rains and until the pastures are more forward 
there can be little improvement expected in butter production. Throughout the month 
there was a shortage of choicest grade so that it was necessary to obtain consignments 
from the eastern States to augment supplies. The London market showed some improve- 
ment at the latter end and the rate at present is 87 b. per cwt., and local values are:— 
Choicest creamery fresh butter, in bulk, Is. 4}d. per lb.; prints*and delivery extra. 
(This price is for local sale only, and under the quota system, the equalised price 
manufacturers will receive will be Is. Ofd. per lb., on which basis payments to cream 
suppliers will be calculated.) Separator lines from Is. to Is. Id. per lb. for choicest; 
stores, 8d. to 9d. per lb. (These prices are subject to equalisation levies.) 

Cheese. —In the Mount Gambler districts conditions have been drier than for 70 
years past, and consequently, the tonnage turned out has fallen back considerably. 
However, there was enough available for local and Westralian trade, although exporting 
overseas has now ceased. Values were without change, being:—Large and medium, 
from 9id* lb.; loaf, from lOd. per lb. at store door, delivery extra; semi-matured 

and matured, Is. to Is. Id. per lb. 

Enos.—As is usual in the cold weather the supplies of eggs have declined, and as 
there was a strong demtmd maintained, values firmed throughout the month. Bates in 
the eastern States were much firmer find this also had on influence on the local market. 
Present values are:-—flrdinary country eggs, fair average quality, from Is. per dozen 
net; selected new laid clean eggs, fuU-sized, to Is. 5d. per dozen net. 

Ba<X)N.—A s the supplies of live hogs kepi up wndl, curers were able to supply the 
markets with ample quantities of bai'^on from week to week. There was a hardening in 
rates V)ut this did not afPect the sale, and turnover was well maintained. Hams, however, 
have been difficult to quit owing to the heavy surplus stocks offering. Values are:— 
Best quality sides, lOd. per lb.; middles, lOd. to 10^d.; heavy midSes, 9d.; rolls, to 
8^d.; hams, lid. to Is,; cooked, Is. 2d. to Is. 2id. per lb.; lard, bulk, 6d. to O^d.; 
prints, 7id. per lb. 

Almonds. —Trading in most lines was well maintained, although at the end of the 
month the interstate inquiries were disappointing and a lull in sales was recorded. 
This was expected to be ozily temporary, however, and, therefore, rates were unchanged. 
Kernels, however, were in good request and sold readily at quotations:—Softshells and 
Brandis, 84d. to 9d.; hardshdls, 5d. to 54d.; kernels, Is. 9id. to Is. lO^d. per lb. 

Honet. —^With the setting in of colder weather the sale of honey showed a little 
improvement, but stocks were not materially reduced and some outside overseas 
markets are urgentlv needed to reduce the surplus. Bates are:—^Prime quality clear 
extracted, 2d. to 2id.; lower grades, Id. to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax. —Was in moderate supply, but much heavier quantities could have been 
placed. We advise consigning. Quotations are:—Is. 2d. to Is. 2^d. per lb., according 
to quality. 

Live Poultry. —^Auction sales are held every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday at our sale rooms. The quantities handled in our sale rooms this 
month were heavy, but there was a large attendance of buyers at each 
of the auctions, and all classes of birds submitted readliy changed hands. 
We could dispose of greater quantities, and have special facilities for dis- 
ulaying the birds for buyers' inspection. We advise consigning. Crates loaned free 
on application. The following are prices realised:—^Prime roosters, 3s. to 48.; nice 
conditioned cockerels, 28. 4d. to 28. lOd.; fair conditioned, Is. 8d. to 28. 2d.; chickens, 
lower; heavy-weight hens, 2 b. to 3a.; medium hens, Is. 7d. to Is. lid.; light hens, Is. 2d. 
to Is. 6d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts, lower; prime yotmg Muscovy drakes, 3 b. to 
3b. 9d.; young Muscovy ducks, Is. 8d. to 2b. 3a.; ordinary ducks. Is. to Is. 9d.; 
duckling, lower; geese, 28. 8d. to Ss.; goslings, lower; turkeys, good to prime condition, 
84d. to lOd. per lb. live weight; turlrays, fair condition, 7d. to 8d. per lb. live weight; 
turkeys, poor and crooked breasted, lower; pigeons, 3d. to 6d. each. 

Potatoes. —^New season’s, 9s; 6d. per cwt. 

Onions. —^Brown 8i>anish, 11s. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figniOB, from date supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department, 
■how the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of April, 1936, and 
also the average precipitation for March, and the average rainfall. 



Av'ge. 

tor 

1 

Toend 1 

Av'ue. 

Annual 

Station. 

April, 

A\*bo. 

for 

April. 

Pain* 

fall. 


1986. 

April. 



Fab Nobth akd Ufpxb Nobth. 


Oodnadatta .. 

_ 

0-22 

1-43 

Mairee. 

— 

0-38 

0*71 

Farina. 

— 

0-44 

0-81 

Copley. 

Beltana. 

— 

0-66 

1-31 

— 

tiC 4 

2*07 

BIlnmAn . 

_ 

0-80 

201 

Hookina . 

— 

0 - 6 f > 

2-80 

Hawker. 

007 

0*88 

1-97 

Wilson. 

0-21 

0-84 

3-68 

Gordon . 

0-34 

0-50 

2-20 

Quom . 

0-31 

0-89 

2*21 

Port Augusta.. 

009 

0-76 

303 

Bruce. 

0*67 

0*48 

5-48 

Hammond .... 

0-37 

0-83 

3*40 

Wilmington •, 

202 

1-33 

519 

Willowie. 

0-33 

0-72 

3-00 

Melrose. 

2-38 

1-62 

5-42 

Booleroo Centre 

0-73 

M 4 

2'86 

Port Germein • 

119 

MO 

3*30 

Wirrabara .... 

1-64 

1-43 

2'80 

Appila. 

0*72 

M 4 

3*22 

Crc^ook. 

0-27 

0-72 

2*13 

Carrieton. 

0-69 

0-77 

3*01 

Johnbuig .... 

0-28 

0-64 

3*05 

Eurelia . 

0-31 

0-83 

3*64 

Orroroo. 

0-73 

0-91 

3*74 

Nackara . 

0-33 

0-58 

8*73 

Black Rock •.. 

0-38 

0-86 

4*19 

Oodlawirra ,.. 

0-51 i 

0-69 

4*34 

Peterborough.. 

0-03 

0-92 

3*90 

Yongala. 

0-82 

103 

4*94 


Yunta . 

Waukaringa 

tffft.nnA.1i ill , . 

Cockbum .. 
Broken Hill 


Nobth-East 
. I 0 03 I 0 - 


Lowbb Nobth. 


PortPirie .... 
Port Broughton 

Bute. 

Laura. 

Galtowie . 

Jamestown.... 
Gladstone .... 
Crystal Brook • 
Georgetown . • 

Spaldi^ .*.... 

Gulnare. 

Yaoka . 

Koolunga .... 
Snowtown .... 


0*44 

M 0 

4 * 6 ) 

0*02 

117 

2*41 

0*50 

1*24 

3*83 

0*90 

1*47 

4*64 

0*79 

1*20 

3*50 

1*07 

1*24 

414 

102 

1*34 

3*08 

0*98 

1*22 

3*93 

1*87 

1-49 

4*03 

1*01 

1*24 

2*60 

0*58 

1*32 

4*73 

M 9 

0*98 

3*66 

1-54 

108 

1 3-70 

1*10 

M 7 

2*76 

0*86 

116 

240 

0*76 

1*26 

4*66 


Lowbb 1 

Brinkworth. 

Blyth .. 

Clare . 

Mintaro . 

Watervale. 

Auburn . 

Hoyleton. 

Balaklava. 

Port Wakefield •. 

Terowie. 

Whyte-Yaroowie 

Hallett. 

Mount Bryan.... 

Kooringa. 

Farrell’s Flat ... 

West of 

Manoora . 

Saddleworth .... 

Marrabel. 

Riverton. 

Tarlee . 

Stockport . 

Hamley Bridge • 

Kapunda . 

Freeling. 

Greenock. 

Truro. 

Stockwell ...... 

Nuriootpa. 

Angaston. 

Tanunda.. 

l^docb . 

Willtamstown ... 

Ad 

Owen. 

tff«^llA]A . 

Roseworthy .... 

Gawler.. 

Two Wells. 

Virginia. 

Smithfield. 

Salisbury. 

Adelaide . 

Glen Osmond.... 

Magill . 

Mount 

Teatree Gully ... 
Stirling West ... 

Uraidla . 

Clarendon. 

Happy Val’y Res. 
Morphett Vale .. 
Noarlunga ...... 

' Willunga. 

Aldinga. 


Nobth— conUnued . 

1 M6 I 0-88 I 2- 


0*88 

2*44 

1*32 

3*82 

1*94 

6-06 

1*64 

4*45 

2*20 

6*03 

1*81 

6-51 

1*40 

4*03 

1*38 

2*67 

M 2 

3*08 

0*88 

6*80 

0*94 

0*84 

M 2 

4*61 

0*93 

5*29 

1*20 

4-78 

1*40 

6*60 

LAY Range. 

1*31 

3*40 

1*63 

6*02 

1*00 

4*50 

1*72 

4*00 

1*49 

4*09 

1*32 

4*04 

1*34 

3*89 

1*68 

4*03 

1*39 

2*92 

1*02 

410 

1*49 

4*54 

1*50 

4*13 

1*60 

4*90 

1*00 

6-30 

1*70 

4-42 

1*00 

310 

203 

3-28 

B Plains. 

1*17 

3*82 

1*33 

3*82 

1*40 

2-84 

1*56 

3*39 

1*34 

2-78 

1*37 

3*86 

MO 

2*90 

1*55 

2*13 

1*73 

3*39 

201 

3*77 

1*94 

3*20 


Rangbs. 


1*05 

1*89 

3*29 

27*07 

3*40 

3*57 

6*81 

46*06 

2*17 

3-22 

411 

43-06 

2*71 

2*72 

4*45 

32*79 

1*95 

— 

3*71 

— 

1*53 

1*81 

2*84 

22*69 

1*83 

1-03 

3*02 

20*33 

1*02 

1*49 

2-23 

26*07 

1*94 

1*93 

3*48 

20*21 
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RAINFALI/--«ofiMMi«|, 


StotloD. 


Av’go. 

for 

April, 

Toend 

April, 

1086. 

Av'fle. 

Annual 

Ratn- 

laU. 

Station. 

■ 

Ay*go. 

for 

April, 

Toend 

Av*ge. 

Annosl 

Bain- 

falL 

MoT 7NT Loi 

Hypoim . 

li^n valtoy . 
TankalUlA .... 
Mount Ck>mpa8B 
Mount Pleasant 
Birdwood .... 
Quxneracha ... 
MOlbrook Res.. 

Lobethal. 

Woodside .... 

Hahndorf_ 

Nafme. 

Mount Barker 

Eohunga . 

Macclesfield .. 

Meadows. 

Strathalbyn .. 

Mubbai 

Meningie. 

Milang. 

Langhome’s Ck 
Weinngton ... 
Tailem Bend .. 
Murray Bridge 
Callin^n .... 

Mannum. 

Palmer. 

Sedan. 

Swan Reach... 
Blanohetown .. 

Eudunda . 

Point Pass ... 
Sutherlands .. 

Morgan . 

Waikerie. 

Overland Corner 

Loxton .1 

Berri . 

Renmark. 

West 

Enola. 

Nullarbor .... 
Fowler’s Bay . 

Penong . 

Koonibba .... 
Denial Bay ... 

Oeduna . 

Smoky Bay ... 

Wirrulla . 

Streaky Bay .. 
Ohandada .... 

Minnipa . 

Kyanoutta ... 

Talia. 

Port EUiston . 

Lock. 

Mount Hope.. 
Yeelanna .... 
Cummins .... 
Port Unooln.. 

Tnmby. 

Ungarra. 

PorkNeil .... 

rxv Ra 
2-26 
1*31 
105 
203 
1-62 
1-87 
192 
210 
202 

1- 73 

2- 21 
2*40 
2-36 
2-84 
2*77 
2 65 
2-79 

T Flats 
1-87 
1*66 
2*30 
1*34 
1*38 
1*63 
1*84 
1*14 
M9 
0*35 
0*40 
0-44 
0*96 
1*22 
0*24 
0*26 
0*27 
0*22 
0*39 
0*54 
0*60 

OF Spb: 
0 33 1 
009 
0*30 
039 
0-45 
0*46 
0*27 
0*36 
026 
0*38 
0*12 
0*60 
0*24 
0*26 

0 37 
0*33 
0*60 

0 50 
0*37 
0*92 
0*46 
0*26 
0*43 

NOBS— 

1*77 

1*63 

1*99 

2*03 

2*44 

1*77 

2*63 

2*18 

2*45 

2*06 

2*23 

2*53 

2*27 

2*81 

1*39 

AND 

1*44 
1*21 
1*12 
1*17 
0*78 
1*09 
1*09 
0*99 
0*86 
0*87 
0*55 
1*02 
1*32 
0-99 
0*62 
0*62 
0-64 i 
0*75 1 
0*50 1 
0*49 
0*63 1 
NOBB'S 

1 08 
0*63 
0*85 
0*83 
0*69 
0*91 
0*61 
0*60 
0*69 
0*97 
1*00 
0*67 
1*00 
0*63 
1*07 
0*78 

0*87 

0*85 

1*43 

0*94 

0*88 

0*80 

cowUmu 
3*64 
3*27 
2*59 
4*21 
5*63 
4*15 
3*46 
3*70 
4*31 
4*06 
3*71 
5*64 
4*97 
5*66 
6 73 
5*83 
6*16 

^ALI.BT 

3*75 

4*64 

6*11 

4*48 

6*38 

4*59 

4*25 

3*67 

4*59 

3*01 

3*61 

4*41 

5*09 

517 

4*58 

2*94 

5*21 

4-40 

3*80 

4*62 

1 6*35 j 

Gulp. 
1*03 
0*7.5 1 
0 52 1 
0*92 1 
1*11 
1*25 
1*06 
0*75 
M6 
0*56 
0*46 
1*31 

1 56 
0*40 
0*53 
2*41 
0*69 
0*87 
0*75 
1*93 
1*20 
2*66 
2*17 

id. 

29*42 

22*76 

27*11 

29*07 

38*31 

34*47 

35*01 

32*16 

34*77 

28*12 

31*24 

33*25 

30*34 

36*02 

19*82 

18*31 

14*89 

14*91 

14*65 

16*06 

18*51 

16*16 

11*48 

16*69 

12*06 

10*66 

11*01 

17*16 

16*72 

10*81 

9-16 

9*66 

10*26 

11*60 

10*13 

10*38 

10*02 

8*85 

11*19 

12*22 

12*09 

11*19 

10*21 

10*42 

10*61 

14*86 

12*42 

13*91 

12*77 

14*76 

16*62 

16*34 

16*94 

17*68 

19*37 

14*26 

16*87 

18*11 

Wasr OP Spx 

Amo Bay . 

RudaU. 

Caeve . 

GoweU. 

Miltalie . 

Mangalo . 

Darke’s Peak ... 
Kimba . 

To&i 

Wallaroo. 

Eadina .. 

Moonta . 

Paskeville. 

Maitland. 

Ardrossan. 

Port Victoria ... 
Cnmmnlka .... 

Minlaton. 

Port Vincent ... 

Brtntwood. 

Stansbury. 

Warooka. 

Yorketown . 

Edithburgb. 

South 
C ape Boida ..... 

Kingsoote. 

Pezmesbaw. 

Victor Harbour . 

Port Elliot . 

Goolwa . 

Maggea . 

Copeville ....... 

Claypans. 

Meribah. 

Alawoona ...... 

Caliph . 

Biindarie. 

Sandalwood .... 

Karoonda. 

Pinnaroo. 

Parilla. 

Lameroo. 

Parrakie . 

Geranium ...... 

Peake . 

Cooke’s Plains .. 
Coomandook .... 

Coonalpyn. 

Tintinara. 

Keith. 

Bordertown .... 

Wolseley. 

Frances. 

Naraooorte. 

Penola.. 

Lucindale . 

Kingston.. 

Robe .. 

Beaohport 

Millioont . 

Kalangadoo .... 
Mouot Gambifff.. 

'1 

NOBBS 

0*60 

0*28 

0*61 

1*62 

0*76 

0*20 

0*37 

0*24 

CB Pen: 
0*76 
0*49 
0*65 
0*54 
0*94 
0*34 
0*65 
0*73 
0*83 
0*76 
0*41 
0*41 
0*60 
0*36 
0*57 

tND So 
2*00 
0*75 
M8 
1*22 
1*29 
1*86 
0*35 
0*69 
0*91 i 
0*39 
0*29 
0*44 
0*42 
0*53 
0*69 
0*66 
0*80 
0*78 
0*75 
0*67 
0*77 
0*88 
0*82 
1*07 
1*03 

1 1*26 1 
0*47 
0-43 
0*61 
0*87 
1*09 
1*30 
1*20 
1*33 
1*14 
1*67 
1*64 
1*66 

0*94 

0*87 

1*13 

1-10 

M4 

0*87 

0*76 

0*74 

INBULA. 

1*26 

1*42 

1*43 

1*22 

1*68 

M7 

1*30 

1*26 

1*37 

0*88 

1*09 

1-28 

1*38 

1*29 

1*34 

UTH-Ss 
1*86 
1*42 
1*31 
1*63 
1*55 
1*25 
0*74 i 
0*51 
0*54 
0*98 
0*75 
1*02 
0*58 
0*52 
0*66 
0*80 
0*81 
1*03 
0*72 
0*96 
0 84 
Ml 
1*01 
1*36 
1*33 
M4I 
1*56 
1*53 
1*46 
1*75 
1*87 
1-84 
1*84 
1*77 
1*93 
2*37 
2*14 
2*34 

oonfiniN 

1*97 

2*53 

3*48 

4- 01 
3*34 
6*02 

2- 89 
1*37 

3- 35 
3*38 
2*56 
6*72 
2*39 
2*12 
1*46 
1*89 
1*92 
2-05 
1*02 
1*92 
1*37 
1*23 
1*66 

ST. 

3*61 
1*80 
1*99 
3*42 
3*85 i 
4*72 j 
5*18 
6*00 
4*92 
4*41 
4*23 
3*82 
4*20 
5*46 
4*31 
4*76 
4 10 
3*87 
3*76 
3*87 
3*07 
6*27 
3*86 
3*26 
2*87 1 
1 3*19 

1 2*74 
2-40 
2*51 
2*49 
2*13 
4*37 
' 3*13 
2*87 
2*86 
4*28 
3*26 

5- 19 

Id. 

12*71 

12*98 

14*88 

11*07 

13-70 

13-86 

15- 08 
11-68 

13- 97 

16- 60 
16-06 
16-47 
19-85 
13*96 
16*41 
17*81 
17*74 
14*38 
16-64 
16-81 
17*44 
16*83 
16*37 

24-80 

19-16 

19*00 

21*40 

19*04 

17*86 

10*20 

11*63 

10*42 

11*32 

10*40 

10*98 

12*23 

13*64 

14*17 

14- 36 
13*72 
16*87 
14*56 

16- 36 
16*93 
16-28 

17- 03 
17*61 
18*62 
17*93 
10*14 
18*47 
20*08 
22*63 
26*06 
23*38 
24*24 
2444 
27*06 
2048 
82^20 
8047 
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BARLEY 

We have Urge Overseas Representation, and are in constant 
touch with the World’s Markets, and strongly advise Growers, 
before sePing elsewhere, to submit samples to us for valuation. 

Delivery taken at any Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK 8c CO., 

OBAHBROOK CHAMBERS. BBNTHAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

TBLEPHOHE: CENTRAL 4866 and 4866. 



The ** Steemway *' 
Steriliser. 


DAIRY FARMERS 

The “ STEEMWAY ” Steriliser is here. 

It gives complete STERILISATION 
TO ALL DAIRY UTENSILS. 


NO DELAY 

In 15 minutes a continuous and plentiful supply 
of boiling water is available for any purpose. 

ECONOMY. Low operation cost, specially de¬ 
signed to Work on either Fuel Oil, Diesoline, 
Power Kerosene, Wood or Chips. 


Write to the Sole Agent : 

H. & C. F. CLUnERBUCK, 

61, Bindley Street, Adelaide. 


THE “HOME” TRAIN. 


Work own for the day, man and maid, young and old are intent upon “getting home.’* 
Ail day they hare been oonoemed with bnaineei, moetly someone else’s business, tor the majority 
of the homeward-bonnd travellen are salary or wage earners. 

Bare they—have yon—found time for personal bosinsss. 

The Commonwealth Savings Bank is open all day in City, Town, Village and Country Post 
Oflioe, and iti eonvenient servieee ate therefore eaeily available to all. 

Opening a Saving! Bank aooonnt—and using it—costs little time and no money, and it will 
pay yon well in the long ran. 

(lIoEincpf^tb^vmQsJBanliofHustralia 

(Onaraalatd by Ilit Commonwealth Oovemownt.) 
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.niere is imly One Best 
SEPARATOR 

THTI! 

“ALFA LAVAL” 


Holds the 
World’s 
Record 
for Glean 



Skimming 


Bamaif IbW Bowl Ml DbM. 

AWABDiD mn mrsB' 

Boyil Afflimltiiial Booltly’k SIioVa 198S. 

ADowmia* mad* tor 6ld S«par«tor. and 
bala&oa on ana? tarnif. 

A. W. SANDrOBD & Co., 
Umtted. 

Onnfell Stnet, Adelaide. 


ESA BLUESTONE 

BHamiflaetiired by 

The Electrolytic Befining and 
Smelting Company of Australia 
Limited, Port KemUa, N.8.W. 

Ouaranteed to eontain not less than 
99% SnlikfaBte of Copper. 


USE IT— 

In preparation of Spray Mixtures for 
Fruit Trees and Vines. 

For Treatment of Foot-rot In Sheep. 
For Wheat PlekUng. 

Agents for aU States: 

EIDER SMITH t Co. LimiM, 

ALL CAPITAL cmBC. 

Write for Booklet —** Bettor Tidde bv Spraying 
with S8A Blueetoner 


SUNSHINE and MASSEY HARRIS 

FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

Are EilFficient, Diirable, cund Elconomical. 

^ 14 tyne, 7ft. cut. 

tyne, 9ft. cut. 

\3r ^ ^ ^ Draught device entirely overhead gives 

^ Exoq^onal Clearanee for surface trash. 

SUNDUKE BRIDLE-DRAUGHT S. S. SCARIFIER. 

PATENTED OVERHEAD BELEASB GEAR, 
rraised hynsera for its ootstanding mnk in cottiiig out aU woods and 
leaving a portoot seedp-lied and mnloh. 

Write for tiio SUNDUKE FOLDER vdiich desctibes it folly. 

H. V. McKAY MASSEY HARRIS PTY. LTD. 

(Inoorpoxated in Victoria),' 

bok ko. aesD. a.p.0. 86-87 soirra iebraob, aiublaiixb. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Bmneh. 

Beport 

on 

Page. 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 


June 

July 

Adelaide . 

* 



dadatn^tf Wnman'a _ 

1280 

Alawoona . 

s 

_ 


Goode . 

1266 

Aldlnaa. 

Allanditlft East ... 

1265 

5 

8 

Goode Women's. 

Green Patch. 

• 

1266 

Alma . 

* 



CrnRnnAlr , .. 

1265 

AnjpMtmi . 

a 



Gnmnraaba . 

• 

Applla-Yanowle . 

1265 

5 

3 



Anhuiton .. 

* 



Hanson . 

• 

Ashbourne. 

a 

3 

1 

Hartley .. 

1266 

Auburn Wnmnn's. 

a 



Htlltoun.. 

1265 






0 



22 

27 


3266 





Hope Forest Wonun's ... 

1279 

Balhaanah Women's. 

1286 

— 




Halumhah. 

a 

•Mm 


Inman Valley. 

1266 


1270 

8 


Inm Bank . T . .. 

* 

Bannera . 

a 





namAlA. 

1265 

8 

13 

Jamestown. .. 

e 

Bsetaioo Valiev . 

1265 

14t29 


.Tervnia . 

• 


128U 


— 



Belalle Women's . 

1280 

0 

14 

Valangadnn.. 

0 

Belvidere.. 

a 




• 

Belli. 

a 

ldt29 

— 


1280 

Blaokheath ... 


ll 

0 

TTannl. 

0 





Earte ... 

0 

Black Springs. 


2 

7 8^28 

Esrte Wmnnn*a. 

* 

Blackwood . 

a 

8 

13 

Kelly . 

1266 

Block B. 

a 



El El. 

* 

Blyth. 

a 

26 

24 

KUkerran... 

0 

Booborowle. 

1265 

18:29 


ITnnliinga .... 

0 

Booleroo Cen^. 

1266 

26 

24 

Vnnniinga, .... 

0 


a 



VonniA T__- 

1206 

Boor's Plains . 

1266 

wru 



0 

Boor's Plains Women's ... 

1280 



Kyanoutta ... 

1260 


a 



Eybybolite. 

• 

0 f 1 M ['A 

a 

a 

H 


KyhyboUte Women's .... 

1279 

Brownlbw . 

1265 



lAmeroo . 

• 

Bnflhanan . 

1265 



T4^ura .. 

• 

Bimdsleer SnrliifiB .^_ 

a 



T.aiira Bay . 

* 


a 


16 

Laura Bav W****'**'’*. 

1280 

Butler . 

1266 



Lenswood and Forest Bangs 

0 





Light's Pass . 

1265 

Oalea. 

a 



Lipson -.-T. 

• 

caliph . 

a 

2 


Lnbet-ha]. 

* 

flafAy'a ^iilly. 

1266 




0 

Ghandada .7. 

a 



Lone Onm and Monash ... 

0 

Chapman's Bore . 

a 

8 

6 

Lone Pina .... 

0 

Cherry CardimR ., ^^^ 

1266 



I^^ngiaDod. 

• 

ChUpuddle Bock . 

1266 


- 

Lyndneh . 


dale Women's. 

1280 

6 

4 



ClarAndAn . 

a 

23 


MacGiUlvrav. 

• 

Collie . 

a 

8 

1 

wrrmriwifmmmmmm 


Coomandook. 

a 

26 

81 


• 

riAnnalpyn. 

a 

8 

_ 

Maltee. 

1260 

Coonal^n Women's .... 

1280 

8 


Maltee Women’s . 

1280 

rinAnawarra .. 

a 

4 

2 

Manffaln.. 

• 

Ooonawaira Women’s. 

1280 

18 

16 


• 

n^t^ffipfna _ ... 

a 

12 

10 

Marama. j 


C^mipm^a .r.it-T.-rT-T-.t- 

a 

4 

2 

Meadows. 1 

• 

ClIfnPAy CwMlk , t , r r • - T ‘ • 

1266 

8 

6 


• 



MilUo^ . 1 

1265 

Devlin's Pound.. 

1266 

_ 

T-- 


• 

Devlin’s Pound Women's.. 

1280 

3 

8 

MUtaUe . 

• 


a 


_ 

Minnipa. ...». 






MonaiioStmth. 

1260 

Behunga .. 

a 


8 

Monarto Sooth Women*! . 

• 



3 

1 

Mnnflande.... 




IS 

11 

Mooiook .. 

0 



8 

1 

Morahard. 

1265 




|Tf/; (^511 1* Ev/iTl<fviT¥illiVIHI 

• 







Frayville. 




Mount Bryan . 

• 





Mount Compass. 

Mount Oamhier. 

• 

Georgetown Women’s.... 


9 



1266 

OlaAalimui 


5 



* 


Dat 

Meet 


June 


17 


4 

10 

8 

|2&S0 
8 
2 


18 

8 

17 
11 

18 
18 
18 


3 
9 
2 

4 

2&30\ 

6 

24 

0 

18 

1 

6 

18 

15 

18 

l4fe20 

24fe30 

2&30 

*4 

4 


10 

”5 

26 

*6 


6 

24 

16 

”4 

12 

12 8; 80 
8 
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IKDBZ TO BU&SAU KiaPO£TS--«Mfiiiii«l. 


Branch. 

Beport 

on 

Bags. 

Dat4 

Meet 

M of 
ings. 

Branch. 

Beport 

Bage. 

Dat 

Meet 

es of 
binge. 

June 

July 


June 

July 

Mudanmdda. 

e 

18 

11 


1279 

... 

_ 

Mndamuekla Women's.... 

1280 

17 

16 

Shoal Bay. 

0 

2&80 



1265 

_ 

_n 

1 anowtowB. 

• 

12 

10 

. 

iffniMifciift Women's. 

1280 

4 

2 


1279 

4 

2 

Mniray Bridge. 

« 




'mmm 

1 

6 

Mniraytown .. 

• 

— 

MM 

fltirlnfftoti .. 

0 

8 

1 

MypAlmgA. .. 

• 


__ 

SU^^Flat. 

0 

15 

20 

Ifypnmgir... 

• 

18 

16 

RtAAlrpoit . 

1265 



Mn^onga Women's. 

1280 

11 

9 

Stratbalbyn. 

0 

9 

8 





Stmthaibyn Women's .... 

0 

XI 

9 

Kantawaira. 

* 

4 

2 

RnthArlAfida _ 

m 

4 

2 

Kairidy. 

1266 







Ifairidy WnnMii*A. 

• 



TflAtAfinnlA 

1265 

6 

4 

Naming. 

• 




1S280 

8 

1 

Kelahaby. 

* 

MM 


Taplan. 

1266 

2A30 

MM 

Nelshaby Women's . 


... 


Taplan Women's. 

a 


_ 

Nm^lllrnni^pfta .. 

• 

4 

2 

TarAaoro. 

' 0 

4 

2 

irnniTArl. 

• 

4 

2 


1265 








• 



O'Looghlin . 

• 

8 

IS 


1265 

16 

20 

O'Longhlin Women's. 

1279 






Owen.. 

• 

8 

18 

Unsenra. 

1266 


MM 

Owen Women's . 

* 

11 

9 


1265 

4 

2 

pAlmhlii. 

• 



WaJkerie. 

• 



PailUa . 

0 

16 

20 

Wallala . 

1266 

18 

11 

Paiilla Women's ... 

* 

17 

15 

Wandeanh. 

1265 

2 

7 

Barilla Well. 

0 

8 

6 


1265 

2AS0 


Barilla Well Wonm's .... 

0 

80 

28 


1280 



Bairalde. 

0 




1266 

2dt80 


Banalde Womoi'B. 

1280 

24 

22 


1280 


_ 

Parana. 

1266 

_ 

1— 

WMieya . 

12 At) 

4 

2 

BaskeviUe . 

• 

2^t30 


WssIfW Women's . 


4 

2 

Benola. 

1266 

6 

4 

Wate^ale ... 

0 

15 

20 

Benola Women's . 

1279 



Weavers. 

1266 

8 

13 

Benwortham. 

• 

"s 

1 

Wepowie. 

0 

1A29 

... 

Prtbut . 

0 

27 

25 

Wepowie Women's . 

0 



Blnbong.... 

1266 

27 

25 

Whltwaita. 

0 

16 

20 

Binbong Women's . 

BinkauSlinnle . 

1280 

• 

27 

25 


0 

0 

16 

21 

Bfamaroo. 

• 


... 


0 

"s 

1 

Binnaroo Women's . 

1280 

5 

3 


0 

22 

27 

Bort mUot. 

• 




1265 

16 

21 

^gery. 

1266 

2A30 


Wilmington Women's. 


11 

9 

Bvgery Women's. 

• 

9 


Wirmbaia. 

A 

M» 

MM 





Wlrrabsia Women's . 

• 

18 

16 

Bamoo . 

i • 

1A29 


Wirrilla . 

0 

6 

4 

Bedhttl . 

1266 

2 


Wirrilla Woment . 

0 

4 

2 

Bendetsham . 

1265 

4 

2 

Wolseley . 

0 

IS 

11 

Bendelsham Women's .... 

1279 



Wudiima . 

0 

— 

.... 

Benmark . 

0 







Biverton . 

0 

8 

13 

Tadnaxle . 

0 

2 A 30 


Boberts and Venan . 

0 




0 

12 

10 

Bosedale . 

1266 


MM 


1280 

18 


Boaeworthy . 

0 

_ 


Yeelanna. 

1266 

8 

1 

Saddleworth . 

0 

5 

8 

Tonnghusband. 

Yu^. 

0 

0 


— 

SaddleworthWomen's ... 


2 



• 

.... 

... 

Soott's Bottom. 

• 

6 


Yorgo Women's. 

0 

— 

— 


* No report reoehred during tlie month of April. »In reoem. 

If datof do not appear atMive, Seoretariee are requested to advise the General Seeietaiy of details of 
BranOh progiammes, or or the regular night of meethag, 8rd Monday m month. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should be a zuember of the Agricultural Bure.'iu. A 
postcard to the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the 
name and adless of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

[The new Bureau subscription rate of 2 b. per annum, which was recommended at 
the 1933 Congress, applies to all members as from Ist August, 1934, with the 
following exceptions:—^Life members, Branch Secretaries, and members who reside 
in the same house as (a) a Life Member, or (b) a Branch Secretary, or (c) a 
subscribing member. Subject to the foregoing exceptions, new members joining 
during the months of July to December wilt pay 2s. per annum, and those' joining 
during the months of January to June la. for that period and 2 b. for each 
Bucoaeding year. Subscriptions must aecompiany the nomination forms unless the 
nominee is exempt.] 

Services of Geologist.—The Director of Mines has intimated that it has been 
decided by the Government that, in future, a charge of £2 2 s. must be made for the 
services of a geologist who selects sites for wells or boreholes on \sinaU holdings, 
and that a larger fee must bo charged where larger areas are examined geologically 
for this purpose. 


MEN’S BRANCHES. 


WHEAT VARIETIES SUITABLE FOB THE TATIABA EISTBICT. 


[Address g^veu by Mr. E. S. AT 4 COCK, R.D.A., Agricultural Instructor for the 
South-East, before the Wolseley Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. 1 

A |>erusal of the list of varieties in Australia shows that varieties which are 
grown to any extent are those which have been raised in the ("onimonwoalth. Wheats 
which have been introduced from time to time have been used for cross-breeding, and 
the results of the work of tho respective Departments of Agriculture are being carefully 
watched by progressive growers in the various States in order to give a trial to any 
promising varieties. According to the Government Statist, nearly 200 varieties of 
wheats are grown in South Australia, and it might be said that many of these could be 
discarded on. account of yield. The number of varieties grown in the Tatiara district 
is not, however, very large, but nevertheless, the total production of tho district would 
be improved by the more general use of more suitable wheats. 

Improvement in Qttaijty. 

Much dissatisfaction has been lately heard in regard to the quality of Australian 
flour, and although the grower might state that this is the concern of the miller, there 
is another aspect to be considered. If the primary products of Australia are to be 
placed on the world’s markets, they must be such that will find a. residy sale. If the 
goods offered to a buyer are what he wants, he will pay the seller’s price, but if the 
seller offers him something which is not up to the standard of his requirements, the 
buyer takes it at his own price. Experience has shown that those varieties of wheat 
which produced strong flour were poor yielders, and were, therefore, not favoured bv 
wheatgrowers. The Wheat Improvement Committee in South Australia has reconmicmded 
the following varieties for general planting in this State:—Aussie, Canberra, Cross¬ 
bred 53, Currawa, Dundee, Federation, Felix Ford, Gluyaft, Late Gluyaa, Minister, 
Quality, Ranee, Sword, and Nabawa. The Committee has strongly urged that the 
following varieties should no longer be grown;—Free Gallipoli, Gluclub, Waratah, and 
Ghurka. 

In 1925, Federation represented 75 per cent, of the total wheat sown in Victoria, 
Huff’s Imperial 8 per cent., Penny and Major 4 per cent.. Dollar and Wannon 2 per 
cent. In 1934 Free Gallipoli had displaced Federation and represented 57 per cent, of 
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the wheats in Victoria, Ghurka 21 per cent., Ranee 9 per cent., Nizam 8 per cent., 
Federation and Wannon 2 per cent. In South Australia Free Gallipoli held third position 
in the list of the most popular varieties. Baring the seasons 1932,1933, and 1934,300/)00 
to 400,000 acres were sown to this variety. In New South Wales it was the fifth most 
popular wheat in 1934 and eleventh in Western Australia. It was claimed that 
Gi^poli increased the yield by 2bush. per acre. This variety would still have been 
the most popular in this district had not a ban been placed on it on account of its poor 
baking quanties. At Salisbury (Victoria) where the soil conditions and climate are 
somewhat similar to those in the Tatiara district, the undermentioned varieties gave 
the following results for four seasons (1931*1934):—Ghurka (39bush.), Gallipoli (35.3), 
Mogul (34.6), Rajah (34.6), Nizam (33), Ranee 4H (32.5), Federation (30.4). Mr. 
J. Brake (Agricultural Superintendent), speaking at a Field Day recommended Ranee 4H 
which, he said, had done well in Departmental tests in Victoria. 

In another series of trials over four years, earlier than the above, the results were 
as follows:—Gallipoli (28.1), Rajah (29.1), Ranee 4 h (26.7), Mogul (27.1), Federa¬ 
tion (24.9% 

Wheat varieties have been sown on Mr. W. Gill’s property at Keith, and the results 
(1928-1932) were—^Bena (20bu8h. 431bB.), Sultan (ISbkish. 521bB.), Dan (16buBh. 
461b8.), Federation (16bush. 371b8.), Major (IBbush. 24lb8.); and for 1930-33— 
Federation (15bush. 371bs.), Gallipoli (lObush. 251b8.). From these figures, Bena, 
Gallipoli, and Sultan show the best results for this locality. Whilst on the heavier land 
Ghurka and Gallipoli, followed by several varieties which have never been popular in 
this district, except Nizam and Ranee 4n. 

Varieties Worth Considering. 

Since Federation yielded so well in this district, it is desirable to look at those 
varieties which have Federation strain in them. The main reason why these Federation 
strains are so popular here is because they are short-strawed and do not grow rank 
like so many other varieties are inclined to grow on heavy land. 

Federation was bred by crossing Purple Straw with Yandilla King, Ranee (Federa¬ 
tion X Indian F), Dundee (Hard Federation x Cleveland^ x Sands, Union (Federation x 
Nullah), Duchess (Federation x Minister), Ghurka (Indian H x Federation x Currawa), 
Gallipoli (Club x Yandilla King), Nizam (Indian F x Federation), Mogul (Indian 
F X Telford’s), Rajah (Indian F x Telford’s), Bena (Hard Federation x Marshall’s), 
Sultan (King’s White x Caliph), Don (Daphne x Fan), Major (Federation x Wallace). 

Jinnee 4h.—T his variety is increasing in popularity. It was the fourth most popular 
in 1932 and has been second in the list for the last three years and for 3934-35; 14.31 
per cent, of the total area sown in this State was JRanee (495,175 acres). In other 
States it is increasing, and in New South Wales it is said to be displacing Nabawa. It. 
is, however, subject to rust and Flag Smut. 

Dwndee ,—A New South Wales bred wheat which is now on trial. It grows a medium 
height, with strong straw, holding its grain well, and stands up better than Gallipoli. 
Gluten quality is good. Resistant to ITlag Smut but subject to rust. It is worthy of n 
fair trial in this district because it is reported to do well where Federation is popular. 

Duchess .—Said to be of medium height wheat, producing excellent grain of good 
milling quality, but owing to straw weakness and liability to disease, despite holding its 
grain well and also yielding well in favourable seasons, tliis variety is not likely to be 
very popular. 

dhurJea .—A Victorian variety which is gaining popularity on account of high yielding 
ability in that State. It yields well and resists disease very well, but is not recommended 
for general sowing in this State on account of its low flour strength. 

Nizam. —^This dark-*chaifod club-tipped variety has been grown in this district and 
has yielded quite a lot of grain in favourable years, but as it is subject to rust and 
flag smut, is not likely to be largely grown. 

Mogul emd Bajah .—These two Victorian varieties claim the same parents, but are 
quite different in appearance. Neither have very much to recommend them. 

Tiena .—This variety was given a trial here some years ago', but it did not give 
sufficient promise and is not grown now. It is subject to both rust and Flag Smut. 

Sultcm .—This Roseworthy variety has not found favour in this district because of its 
tendency to lodge. It is much more suitable for the light maJlee soils. 

D(m .—This variety did well at Keith, and was also tried out at Millicent, but grew 
too tall. 

Major .—Tills variety was grown here some years ago, but made too much growth of 
straw, but yielded well. It is now grown in the lower South-iEast, and yields well 
unless there is too much rust. 

Bencuhhm (Gluyas x Nabawa).—This variety was bred in Western Australia, where 
it is the most popular wheat. White chaffed and holds its grain well, and also has the 
power of crowding out w^eeds, but its weak straw and tadl-growing habit will not make 
it very suitable for this district despite the good yields. It is now on trial in the 
di8tri<^. 
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B€mm,ga (Ghillen x Bomen).—^Raised in New South Wales. A white>chaffed wheat 
earlier ripening than Gallipoli, hard to thresh. Susceptible to rust. Has been very 
successful in New South Wales. A little has been sown, but does not seem to be 
favoured by many. 

Baldmm ,—^Bred at Dookie, Victoria. A medium strong wheat, which has yielded 
well at Dookie. Bather weak in the straw and inclined to lodge, lias been tried, but 
not very successful here. 

Ford (Fan x Comeback x Tardent’s Blue x Zealand).—This Roseworthy College 
variety is very disease-resistant, especially to bunt. It is now well known and making 
great progress in New South Wales as well as outside the Commonwealth. When grown 
in this district, it grows rather tall, and being a white-chaffed wheat, is not as populnr as 
some other varieties. Has been used by Roseworthy College to check the variations 
which occur in the different parts of the State regarding flour strength. 

St£;ard. —Bred at Roseworthy. This variety was grown in the district after its good 
performance at Roseworthy, and in other parts of the State. It was inclined to grow 
too tall and did not yield as well as the more popular varieties in this locality. 

Mimster (Dart’s Imperial x Fife-Indian x Dart’s Imperial).—This variety was grown 
in the district some time ago, and yielded well with some growers. A bonus was paid 
by some millers for this grain. Susceptible to rust and Flag Smut. 

Be«$istance to Disease. 

This district does not suffer badly from disease, when compared with some other 
districts in this State, but those that have been noticed are as follows:— 

Flag Srmt .—This disease has appeared in small areas in several paddocks, and it is 
only occasionally that it makes a serious effect on the yield. The heavy rainfall must 
help to pack the soil and form a compact seedbed, thus helping to control this disease. 

Take-aXL —This disease like Flag Smut, does not take any serious proportions in this 
district, unless the seedbeds are exceptionally loose. 

Loose Smut .—This is easily the worst disease in the district, and must be responsible 
for considerable reduction in the wheat yields annually. More care is needed in the 
seliection of seed in order to reduce the severity of this disease. No easy method of 
prevention is available, as the spores of this fungus are located inside the grain. The 
only treatment for control is rather cumbersome for the farmer, because it is necessary 
to immerse the wheat in hot water for a considerable period and, at the same time, to 
keep the temperature fairly consistent or else the grain will not germinate. 

Bunt or Stimiking Svmt ^—This disease is so well known and well under control that 
it is seldom seen in the Tatiara district. 

Bust .—This is a seasonable disease, but it does not do the damage to wheat crops as 
in the early days. Nevertheless, unless care is exercised in sowing only varieties that 
are not susceptible, the yields in some years will be greatly affected. 

Eel fVorms .—These small insects do quite a lot of damage to cereal crops in some 
soils, especially where the seedbed is left open and loose, and also in fields that have 
been over-cropped. 
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SUMKABT. 

Sow only varieties which are suitable for the district—those which have yielded well 
and' are recommended from districts similar in climate and soiL Give some attention 
to qualitj|r as well as quantity, because buyers judge the produce on quality. 

Varieties which might be worth trying:—^Banee 4 h, Dundee, Union, ^lehess, Dan, 
Baringa, Bencubbin, Sword, Minister, Nisam, Ford. 

Give some consideration to the resistance of varieties to various diseases such as 
Flag Smut, Bust, and select seed free from Loose Smut. 

BALHANNAH AQBICULTUBAL BUBEAU SHOW. 

The second competitive show organised by the Balhannah Agricultural Bureau was held 
on Saturday, 28th March, and the increased number of entries and better quality were 
evidence of the interest aroused. Bureau members hope to enlarge the show into a full- 
sized agricultural event for the autumn, and already are looking for a show ground. 
The classes on this occasion were restricted to indoor sections, but in a few years the 
Ballianimh event should be the equal of any of the Hills shows. 

The show was opened by Mr. Playford, M.P., and Messrs. Morphett, M.P., and 
Young, MX.C., also spoke. A vote of thanks was moved by Mr. H. N. Wicks (Advisory 
Board of Agriculture). Mr. £. W. Mattner supported him. , 

* * The export apples were excellent, and if all those sent overseas were of equal quality 
there would be no complaints,^ said the judge (Mr. E. Leishman). *^The pears and 
other apples were of outstanding quality, but competition was poor. * * 

The vegetables were judged by Mr. Bert. Gore, of Piccadilly, who said that the 
standard was extremely high. Cabbages, cauliflowers, and carrots were outstanding, 
while the potatoes, onions and peas were particularly good. 

Mr. W. Hughes, of Unley, judged the flowers, and was very favourably impressed by 
tiieir quality. The roses were excellent for the time of the year, and he commented 
favourably on the other clasaea. 

Mrs. 1. Park judged the preserves, cookery, and needlework, which was generally of 
good quality, while she was particularly impressed with the jama and jellies. 

CROP COMPETITIONS IN THE SOUTH-EAST. 


PBESXiKTATIOK OF TROPHIES. 

^^My recent trip to New Zealand has more than ever convinced me of the almost 
unlimited agricultural and livestock possibilities of the South-East, and that with proper 
development the South-East will, in the future, support as many people os the whole 
of the other rural areas of South Australia—^this future may not be as far distant as 
we think.’’ 

This statement was made by Mr. L. DeGkiris (Mayor of Mount Gambler) in the course 
of an address on the occasion of the presentation of prizes awarded in the Mount 
Gambler Agricultural Bureau and Agricultural Society’s Annual Crop Competitions in 
the local town hall on Thursday, 23 rd April. Continuing, Mr. DeGaris said New Zealand 
exports amounted to approximately £50,000,000 each year, 01.4 per cent, of which was 
derived from her pastoral industry. Normally, every acre under cultivation returned £3 
in exportable produce every year. He made reference to the valuable investigational 
work which was being carried out at the Kybybolite Experimental iFarm. The Lincoln 
College at Christchurch comprised an area of 1,000 acres, and was supported by private 
endowments, Government subsidies, and donations from farmers and millers' associa¬ 
tions. The farmers gave lid. per bushel on. the whole of the crop they produced, and 
the millers subscribed a like amount on all wheat which passed through the mills. The 
scope of work of the College covered cereal breeding, stock raising, improving grasses. 
Although New Zealand grew only sufficient wheat to feed her own people, farmers 
loceived a guaranteed price of 4s. 4d. per bushel. The average wheat yield of New 
Zealand was 32bu8h. to the acre, 75 per cent, of the wheat being of the 'Tuscan variety. 
The object of the wheat-breeding experiments at the College was to evolve a wheat suit- 
Rhle to local conditions, and secondly, to produce a wheat with high milling qualities, 
ut the same time maintaining the highest possible yields. This, said Mr. DeGaris, was 
one reason why the millers subscribed so willingly to the upkeep of the College., Speak¬ 
ing to Mr. Calder, who had charge of the grass and pasture experiments, the speakr'r 
had learned that the College advised a period of 6 months’ fallow before laying down a 
paddock to pasture. South-Eastern graziers, Mr. DeGaris said, would have to pay more 
attention to the initial preparation of the land which was going to carry their grasses 
and clovers. , . , . 

At the Massey College the South Australians had been particularly interested in the 
work which was being done in regard to hairiness in wool. This ^ork 
testing of every Bomney Mardi stud flock in the Dominion. Mr, l^Garis beUmd 
this was a Held for research work in Australia which would pay for exploration, un 
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being asked to make some reference to the lamb industry, the speaker said the fat lamb 
of New Zealand was practically a standardised form of produce. Practically all the 
lambs were by a Southdown ram from a Bonmey Marsh mother, and were remarkably 
oven. The best lambs of the South-East, he believed, were better than those of New 
Zealand; the flavour of our lambs was definitely better. New Zealand ^s big advantage, 
however, was that something like 90 per cent, of their lambs were killed the same day 
that they were taken off their mothers. 

Mr. L. J. Cook (Manager of the Kybybolitc Experimental Farm) supported Mr. 
DeGaris in his remarks concerning the possibilities of the South-East. I’asture, he 
said, was the most important crop in the South-East. The district was using consider¬ 
ably more superphosphate than in the past, which was a good indication of the progress 
tliat was being made. Too many landowners, however, were prone to thing that top- 
dressing was the beginning and end of pasture management. There wns a much bigger 
lesson to learn than that. The crowding of large numbers of stock on comparatively 
small areas had already brought in its wake diseases which they previously had not 
encountered. They need not, however, be unduly dismayed. Beseech work was alrei^y 
iii hand, and was meeting with success. 

Mr. DeGaris had referred to the production of £8 per acre from New Zeyaland pastures. 
There were many fields on the Kybybolite Farm that had carried 3 ewes and 3 lambs 
to the acre—the lambs being sold for 15s. and the wool from their mothers, 14 b.—^ tho 
returns per acre being in the vicinity of £4, and there were thousand ml acres in the 
South-East now lying idle capable of giving those figures. He agreed with Mr. DeGaris 
that fallowing in preparation for laying down of a pasture would give best results. 

Mr. DeGaris made the following presentations:—^Barley Section—First prize, D. A. 
Norman; Second, A. H. Allen. Pastures-—First, C. T. Major; Second, F. C. Caine. 
Oats—First, L. H. Patzell; Second, F. W. Button. Maize—First, J. T. Garthew; 
Second, J. Hyde. Messrs. S. Shepherd (Advisory Board of Agriculture) and F. 0. 
Richards (Asst. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau) also addressed the meeting. An excel¬ 
lent programme was provided by Mrs. Beid’s and Mr. Prime’s orchestra, Miss Mc¬ 
Pherson, Mrs. A. Williams, and Miss E. Dodd. Mr. O. T. Major presided. 

POTATO OOMPETITION-->MOtTKT COMPASS SCHOOL BOYS. 


[H. H. Oroharjo, Horticultural Instructor.] 

For the fifth year a potato growing competition for boys attending the Mount Compass 
school was conducted by the local Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. Each boy receives 
lib. of seed, and, in the presence of stewards appointed by the Branch, cuts the tubers 
(this year 10 in number) into as many sets as he desires, and plants them as he thinks 
best. The allotment of seed, cutting and planting, and later on the digging of the crop 
are closely watched; other operations, such as the preparation of the land prior to 
planting, subsequent treatment, and the use of fertilisers arc left to the discretion 
of the landowner. The prinicpal prize goes to the boy who digs the highest yield. 
This year Messrs. Pitt Bros., of Ashbourne, kindly donated selected Carmen seed of 
their own growing, and the results obtained by the boys must be very gratifying to the 
donors, who, in addition, presented the prizes for the competition. 

Cutting and planting was done on 29th October, 1935, and the number of sots obtained 
from the 10 tubers supplied ranged from a minimum of 34 up to a maximum of 92, 
the average being 57, The plots were dug ou 12th March, 1936, with the followiug 


results:— 


Competitor. 

Linton Jacobs .. . 

Don Jacobs. 

Ben Peters . 

Fred Dreyer. 

Kelvin Peters .. .. 
Douglas Chigwidden. 

8am Miner. 

Laurie Garden .. . 
Kevin Harris .. .. 
Harry Garden .. . 
Brian Simons .. .. 

Average. 


Competitionf 

1936, Moimt Compass Sohool Boys» 

Yield. 

lbs. 

Sets Planted. 

l^ts Shot. 

Sets Dug. 

.. 92 

91 

90 

438 

67 

61 

61 

294 

40 

40 

40 

281 

45 

45 

45 

207i 

39 

87 

37 

170 

•. 89 

85 

85 

152 

37 

37 

32 

139i 

34 

32 

32 

118i 

63 

63 

63 

95^ 

36 

33 

33 

78i 

85 

60 

30 

63 

57 

53 

50 

1851 

Average yield per set, 3.7211b8. 
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Altogether, lllbs. of potatoes were planted, which yielded 2,037i^lbs., or an average of 
ISdilbs. of potatoes for every plot planted. 

The previous record yield of 2781b8., established by Don McKinley in 1934, was easily 
broken this year by Linton Jacobs, and two other boys, Don Jacobs and Ben Peters, 
also exceeded the previous best. 

Highest Yield from lUb. of Seed PotatocSf M<mnt Compass School Boys. 


Yield. 


Year. 

Winner. 


lbs. 


1932 

Kelvin Peters. 

. . • « 

108 


193.3 

Linton Jacobs.. . 


217 


1934 

Don McKinley. 

•. . ■ 

278 


1935 

Don McKinley. 

.. 

270 


1936 

Linton Jacobs. 

. 

438 


The average yield por set of the leading competitors is interesting, as the following 

table shows:— 








» 

Average 


Sets Dug. 

Yield. 

Weight per Set. 

Competitor. 


lbs. 


lbs. 

Linton Jacobs 


438 


4.87 

Don Jacobs.. . 


294 


4.82 

Ben Peters .. . 


281 


7.00 

Fred Dreyer .. 

.. 46 

207i 


4.61 

‘The fertilisers used on the two leading plots comprised:— 







s. d. 


201bB. blood and bone, estimated cost .. .. .. 

• • .. 

1 6 


201bB. 48 

super, estimated cost. 

• • .. 

0 10 


lOlbs. sulphate of ammonia, estimated cost .. 

.. . • 

1 2 


2 bags fowl manure. 

.. .. 

1 8 



Total. 5 2 

The potatoes from these two plots were purchased by the donors of the seed at the 
ruling market price of 6s. per cwt., so that these two boys, for an outlay of 5s. 2d. for 
fertilisers, received 22 b. and 18s. respectively. 

When the foregoing figures are worked out on an acreage basis the following interest¬ 
ing results are obtained:— 


Potatio Competition, Movmt Compass School Boys. 



Area of 


Cost of Fertiliser 

Yield 

Gross returns 


Plot. 

Yield. 

per acre rate. 

per acre rate. 

at £6 per ton. 

Competitor. 

■q. ft. 

lbs. 

£ a. d. 

T. c. lbs. 

£ a. d. 

Linton Jacobs .. 

.. 480 

438 

23 5 0 

17 14 100 

106 10 0 

Don Jacobs .. .. 

.. 441 

294 

25 10 4 

12 19 97 

77 16 9 


The top growth, or growth of haulms, was remarkable in some of the plots, the heaviest 
amount from one set being 241bs. on the prize-winning plot. The heaviest tuber was 
S^lbs., dug by Sam Miller. 

Most of the competitors dug good shaped, clean skinned tubers, with an absence of 
disease. At the local show, held two days after digging was completed, all the produce 
was exhibited, in accordance with the regulations governing the competition, and judged 
from a commercial point of view. This award finally went to Don Jacobs, after a close 
contest with Fred. Dreyer. 

The two leading crops were grown in well-prepared black peat swamp land, and were 
watered three times with sprinklers during the season. The third crop was planted in a 
dark sandy loam, and was irrigated, and the fourth was in a heavy peat land, cropped 
for the first time after clearing. 

Congratulations are extended to the boys on their splendid efforts, and to members 
of the Bureau, who have fostered an interesting competition for the boys. 
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POTATO GBOWINO—YUNDI SCHOOL BOYS. 

[Mr. H. H. Orchard (Horticultural Instructor).] 

The Tuzidi Branch of the Agricultural Bureau conducted a potato growing 
competition for school boys along similar lines to the Mount Compass event, differing 
only in the allotment of the prizes. Chief prize went to the boy who obtained the 
highest yield of marketable potatoes, and other prizes were allotted to the second 
highest yield of marketable tubers and to the best sample. 

The same seed as at Mount Compass, selected Carmens grown and donated by Messrs. 
Pitt Brothers of Ashbourne, was used. The results obtained are highly gratifying, 
especially when it is realised that two years ago the land was scrub. 

Altogether 18 plots were planted but for various reasons the number was reduced 
to 12 at the time of digging and of this number, three could not be included because 
of extraneous circumstances greatly affecting the yields. 

The winner proved to be Douglas Smith who planted and dug 67 sets and obtained 
2791bs., representing 86.51 per cent, of the crop, of good, clean skinned, marketable 
potatoes. Sydney Quthridge was second with 2141bs., representing 77.25 per cent, of 
the crop, and Clyde Smith, an older brother of Douglas, a close third with 2011bs. 
with the good percentage of 86.27. The prize for the best sample was awarded to 
Harold Normandale. The following are the results:— 

YnBLDs OP Potato Competition, 1936, Yundi School Boys. 

Yield from 11b. seed— 


Competitor. 

Marketable. 

Small and 
Inferior. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Douglas Smith. 

. 279 

43i 

Sydney Guthridge. 

. 214 

63 

Clyde Smith. 

. 201 

32 

Harold Normandale •• . 

. 85 

37 

Douglas Marshall. 

. 62 

23i 

Boss McAlister. 

. m 

45^ 

Keith Lomax. 

. m 

22) 

Max Sykes. 

. 34i 

30 

Frank Field. 

. 29^ 

45 


The average number of sets planted per pound of seed was 60, and the average 
number dug 43. 

Douglas Smith used bone-dust and fowl manure at an approximate cost of Ss. lOd.; 
Sydney Guthridge used blood and bone manure and fowl manure costing about 2s. lOd.; 
Clyde Smith used similar fertilizers at the same cost as his brother Douglas. 


POTATO EXPEBIMENTS AT CABEY’S GULLY. 

At the April meeting of the Carey ^s Gully Branch the Chairman reported on the 
potato experimental plots carried out in his garden. Plots of one square rod were 
measured out on hill slope land typical of the district. Ordinary market garden 
methods of planting, cultivation, and irrigation were adhered to as nearly as possible. 
The plots were planted on 9th October and were dug on 16th March. Results are 
shown on the accompanying table. In discussing the results members considered that 
the mixtures generally recommended for potato growing were not suitable for the 
district, the results from the experiments confirming this opinion. Bonedust was the 
artificial manure most favoured, although a dressing of sulphate of ammonia after 
tubers were formed would probably have given even better results. Cow manure, if 
available in sufBcient quantities, gave splendid results. The quantity used in the 
experimental plot was equal to a dressing of 32 tons per acre. The 2-2-1 mixture 
(super, ammonia, and potash) appeared to be worthy of further trial. The 2-2-1 
plot was still fairly green at the time of digging, and gave the largest tnbors, 14 
weighing 281bs. Twelve sets failed to.come through, probably boing burned by coming 
into direct contact with the fertiliser. A competition to produce the best crop of 
potatoes from a square rod of ground was suggested as a means of trying out a greater 
variety of manures, and was held over to the next meeting for consideration. 
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SOCIAL AT HZLLTOWN. 

Under the auspices of the Hilltown Branch a social was held on 16th April, when 
prizes won in the Midland District Wheat Crop Competition were presented. A 
splendid gathering resulted. Addresses were delivered by the Minister of Agriculture 
(Hon. A. P. Biasing, MX.C.), Hon. W. G. Duncan, M.L.C., and Mr. W. J. Spafford 
(Deputy Director of Agriculture). The Hon. Minister presented trophies to the 
following competitors:—First—Mr. B. L. Sluggott, Hill Biver (93 per cent.). Second— 
Mr. P. McD. Smytho, Salterns Springs (91J per cent.). Third—^Mr. H. Schunke, 
Manoora (90i per cent.). Fourth—Mr. S. Garrard, Mintaro (90 per cent.). 

The prize donated by the Millers’ Association for wheats other than Gallipoli, 
Ghurka, Waratah, and Nabawa was presented to Mr. B. L. Sluggett (Dan variety), 
witli Mr. P. McD. Smythe (Ford) second. A special trophy for the cleanest crop 
(higliest pointa in all sections except yield) was awarded to Mr. B. F. Thomas, 
Hallett (62.5 per cent.). A supper and dance followed. Thanks are due for the 
assistance given by the ladies. 


CABE OF LIVESTOCK. 

Paper by Messrs. T. A. Earl and C. N. Wallace, given at the Allandale East Branch 
meeting on 3rd April:— Horses .—It is .both wasteful and dangerous to feed hay loose 
to horses, as at this time of the year as well as in the middle of winter they tramp a 
lot into the ground, and in the dry Aveather, as they are picking around for 
the straws, they gel a lot of dirt, &c., which is apt to cause digestive trouble, 
such as sand. Another common complaint among horses at this time of 
the year, when the hay is new, is colic, which is due to two factors. The 
horse relishes the new chaff, and bolts it without chewing it, and the moist, 
immature hay ferments more easily in the stomach, and causes an accumulation 
of gases. Wet or musty chaff will also cause colic. Horses should be well groomed in 
the morning to remove dirt and hair, especially on the shoulders. The skin cannot per¬ 
form its functions properly unless it is kept clean. Shoulders and neck are liable to be 
chafed with the collar if groonting is neglected. Water horses regularly, and when a horse 
is over-heated allow him only a small quantity of w'^ater until he has cooled down. When 
working, always have the chains of equal len^h in order to avoid throwing undue strain 
on either shoulder. Cattle .—^Dairy cattle, being more delicate than other farm stock, 
consequently need more attention. The cows should be kept in the best paddock available, 
and hand-fed during the winter months and dry periods. For green feed, if the rain 
comes early, barley makes good feed, but if the rain is late, oats are more suitable. , A 
few acres of millet will greatly increase the milk production, and help to keep the cows 
in better health. It is advisable to feed hay or chaff during the winter months, as the 
cows relish some dry feed at this time. It is not necessary to feed during the spring, 
but as the feed goes off and one wants to keep up the milk supply, it is advisable to have 
a standby of summer fodder, such as maize, chou moellii^r, turnips, or mangolds. It is 
advisable, when feeding cows with chaff, to add a handful or two or bran and a small 
quantity of salt; also a quantity of Meggit’s meal. A packet or two of drench should 

on hand in case of sickness with stock. If there is not suiiiiclent shade or shelter m 
a paddock it is a good plan to plant trees or shrubs. Sfieep .—The Allandale land is 
more adapted to sheep raising than anything else. The most payable proposition gener¬ 
ally is to raise lambs, either for fattening or for wool It is always advisable to keep 
a good supply of coarse salt in the paddocks, as it keeps the sheep healthy, and aids 
digestion. Change the sheep regularly, and do not keep them too long in one 
paddock. Crutch sheep before the first sprout of green grass, preferably about the 1st 
of May. Ewes require the most attention at lambing time, because every lamb saved 
means at least 10s. 


CASE OF FABM HOBBES. 

In the course of a paper read at the March meeting of the Booborowie Branch, Mr. 
H. Phillips stated:—'‘It is not a wise plan for farmers to breed the big, heavy stock 
for this district; the medium, "nuggetty” horse is preferable, ^is type of horse 
stands up to the work and conditions better, does nwre work in less time than the heavy 
horse, and requires less feed and water. As his livelihood largely depends on his horses, 
it* behoves the farmer to give them reasonable care and attention. A good stable, warm 
in winter and cool in summer, will go a long way towards keeping horses fit and in good 
working condition. After long spells, horses should be stable-fed for a few days 
before beginning to work. Give them only a small amount for a start, and gradually 
get them used to feed. It is advisable to work them 2 or 3 hours on the fest day, 
gradually increasing the length of time, until at the end of the week the teams should 
work full days without showing signs of distress. If horses are worked full time from 
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the start they rapidly fall away in condition, besides getting badly scalded shoulders. 
Working horses are only capable of doing a given amount of work each day; if pushed 
beyond this point they lose condition, and one will not accomplish any more work—^in 
fact, not as much, because the teams will be worn out, and not be able to travel so well. 
To get the maximum work from horses they should be carefully stabled, and have as 
much water as they will drink at least three times a day, and good, nourishing food— 
for preference, oaten hay chaff. Begular, punctual feeding is of paramount importance. 
Always feed enough, but not too much. Be sure that they always eat all the feed which 
is given to them. Horses should have free access to water; often times, when they first 
come in from work, they do not drink properly. Bo not work horses' after sundown, 
because the sweat is not likely to dry overnight, and therefore may cause a chill. 
To work horses half an hour after sundown is much more detrimental to their health than 
to work them several hours earlier in the nmrning. When driving horses do not ‘^push^^ 
them. They will go their own pace, and will do much more work than pushed*' horses 
in the long run. Horses should be well groomed each morning before they are put to 
work. This not only adds to their appearance, but also assists in keeping them in good 
health. Horses should on no account be tied up overnight; if they ore managed correctly 
they will all feed together at a long manger quite contentedly. The teams should be 
driven home from work, and not let run on their own accord, especially when there are 
brood mares among them. The teeth of horses should have careful attention. A large 
number of interna] troubles are caused through bad teeth. Amateurs should not attempt 
the filing and cutting of the teeth. The hoofs should also be cut and trimmed whenever 
necessary. If they are left unattended for any length of time they split, and very often 
cause lameness. Sore Shoulders .—Prevention is always better than a cure; slight sores 
at times may be difficult, and perhaps impossible to avoid, but if a team of horses are 
well cared for one will seldom find sore shoulders. Collars should fit well, and be kept 
well lined and stuffed; sweat marks and dirt should be cleaned off the collars, and; the 
horses^ shoulders each morning before commencing work. The chains should be equal 
in length, and free from wire links. Mares in foal should be worked on the outride 
of the team, where they are not so likely to be bumped, and thus cause the loss of either 
the mare or foal. Mares in foal should not be turned out in paddocka to spell; they 
are likely to become over-fat, and when in this condition there is a danger of serious 
trouble at foaling. Mares that are used for breeding pturposes should be kept out of 
any very hea'vy pulling; ordinary work will not hurt them, in fact, they should have light 
work until within a few days of foaling. When mares are about to foal they should 
be put in a separate paddock, away from the other horses, aaidi if possible, near the 
house, so that they can be watched and have attention, if necessary. Until foals .arje 
strong enough to look after themselves keep them with their mothers, away from the 
other horses. When weaning foals put them in a paddock where they can get plenty of 
exercise, water and feed, and out of sight of their mothers and other horses^ If foals 
are properly handled from birth they require very little breaking in, and if the follow¬ 
ing method is adopted it will greatly minimise the risk of injury to both mari and foal:— 
THien the foal is only a few days old it should be caught and handled and stroked and 
have its legs lifted. A small halter should be put on the foal, and it should be tied 
up for a few minutes. This handling should be repeated every few days until the foal 
is thoroughly used to it; then it should be taught to lead. Foals should not be tied up 
with a rope around their necks; use a halter and a rope, and this will prevent choking 
down. If it is well grown a colt can conunence light work at 2^ years, but only for 
about 2 hours a day for the first few days, gradually increasing the length of time until 
it is quite fit to work with the rest of the team. Commence working: a young horse in 
fallowing time. At that period a few hours lost is not so important as at harvest or 
seeding." 


At the April meeting of the Morchard Branch a paper written by Mr. B. Koch advised 
breeding horses which were not too heavy in the legs. Heavy-legged horses carried a 
quantitv of long hair around tho fetlocks and if worked ion wot or muddy laud were 
liable to collect mud on their feet, becoming very slow nnd tired before the day was 
finished. An endeavour should be made to obtain a team even both in size and pace. 
A foal or two should be bred each year to keep up the strength of the team. Horses 
should he watered before being fed, otherwise they would contract indigestion or colic. 
They should be watered nt least three times a dav in summer. The trough should not be 
too close to the stable. If it were, the horse would carry a good deal of chaff and hay 
to the water. A team on heavy work would keep up its strength better if stable fed. 
Hay chaff should be fed morning, noon and evening, with plenty of crushed oats, and 
long hay at night. Grooming should be done every mominfr. If time could not be 
spared to groom the horse all over, the shoulders should be brushed to remove dried sweat, 
grooming being a great help in preventing sore shoulders. Collars should be a fiairly 
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tight fit, as a loose collar would soon cause a sore patch. With a team of more than 
seven hoKrses tiui<lem working was beet, eacli liorse being obliged to do his share of the 
work; the pull on the shoulders was less than with the shoulder swing. The stable 
should be open to the north; it would not be so cold at night, and the sun would shine 
in during the middle of the day. 


The following paper was read by Mr. J. Kostera at a meeting of the Whitwarta 
Branch held on 16th March:— 

The mainstay on most of the farms in South Australia is its tciuii of horses. With 
a little care and careful management in the way they are fed, in the manner in which 
they are trained, and the attention to their health, they can be a team of good 
appearance and be admired by many a passer by On a large proportion of farms, 
the horse is the most neglected animal; it does not get half the care and attention to 
which it is entitled. 

Watering. —Horses should, if possible, be watered first and fed afterwards; this 
should be the general rule. However, it is not always convenient or possible to water 
before feeding, and very often the liorsc has a mind of its own and will not drink 
when one wants it to. In suvli a case if sonic littltj time elapses betvreen feed and 
watering, the horse should not suffer any ill effects. The question also often arises 
whether a horse should drink when hot. It will not hurt him if he is used to it. Horses 
when grazing in the paddock should liavo access to water whenever they like, and 
attention should be paid to the watering troughs to see that they are kept clean and 
in good order. 

Fkeuing. —This is a very important item of horse management, and the farmer must 
use his own discretion to a great extent. The mangers should not be filled and then 
left until empty before another refill. There sire two wrongdoers in feeding horses— 
the man who under feeds sind the man who tips in too much at a time. I recommend 
feeding four times a day and giving each horse as much as it will eat and no more. 
The feed overnight should be heaviest, so that the horse will not be hungry in the 
morning and will require only a small feed for breakfast. Dinner should be the richest 
feed of the day, because the horse is usually given only a short time to eat. Oats rank 
as one of the best grains for horses, and have been found to be the finest feed for 
horses of speed and for those in very hard work. Horses will eat oats in preference 
to all other grain, and they may be fed whole or crushed. 

The proper way to keep horses is to have a stable—a straw one will do if you 
cannot afford a better one. The managing of the horses in the stable is made much 
easier if every horse has its particular place or stall and is tied up, especially for the 
morning and mid-day feeds. The practice of tying up is by far the best, and has 
many advantages over other systems. Every horse leitims to know its place, and will 
go to it at a word from its master. This system also has the advantage that every 
horse will get its share of feed and will not be bossed from one end of the stable to 
the other by one or two unruly horses. The harness can be hung on a peg at each 
horse’s stall, which saves the necessity of running around the yard with a pair of 
winkers for a particular horse. Not only does this method save one’s own energy 
and time when harnessing n team, but it teaches the horses to be quiet. Horses 
should be let loose at night so that they may go to water whenever they wish. 

Grooming. —Each horse should be thoroughly brushed and groomed before going to 
work. Do not brush the shoulders alone, but go all over the anim^, removing all sweat 
from the previous day’s work. The little extra time involved is made worth while, 
it mihances the coat and helps to make the horse feel more comfortable, and also puts 
a better appearance on the animaL A straw stack near the stable may save a great 
deal of time when grooming, but do not let the straw stack do it all. A straw stack 
can also provide some shelter and warmth on a winter’s night. 

Harnessing and Sore Shoulders. —The collars should be clos<? fitting, not too wide 
nor too long. Big eoUars are the cause of many sore shoulders. The hames should be 
fitted well up to the collar with the draft hook fairly high up from the point of the 
shoulders, for it is on the point of the shoulder that most sores occur. It is a common 
fault to see the points of the hames hanging down two, three, and even four inches 
from the collar. That is another source of sore shoulders. Tlie hames should fit snugly 
around the collar and should be strapped tight. Tight hames also help to keep the 
collar together better. Sore shoulders - are mostly caused by carelessness, lack of 
humanity, and bad management. 

If a team is fed and handled on the lines suggested, with a good man in charge, 
the owner will have something to be proud of, and will not be for behind the tractor 
man at the end of five years. 
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BZVSB MUBBA.7 PBtTNZKa OOMPETITIOKa. 


At a Conference of Hiver Murray Branches, held on 1st May, at Barmera, to consider 
rules and conditions of the forthcoming Competitions, the Secretary (Mr. J. J. Odgers) 
presented the following report on last year’s competitionB:— 

The Biver Murray Pruning Competitions held during the x>a8t year were again success¬ 
ful, and at each district (Mypolonga, Barmera, Berri, Moorook, Gadell, and Waikerie) 
keen interest was shown, one pleasing feature l^ing the number of junior competitors. 

1933 Mr. W. Langdon Parsons donated a fine silver cup for competition between 
districts, the ultimate winner being the most consistent pruner over a period of 3 years. 
This aroused interest, and each year the contest has been keen. The winner in 1933 
was £. A. Liddicoat, Moorook, 548 points; 1934, H. M. Perkins, Berri, 539 points; 
1935, C. Curtis, Waikerie, 549 points; whilst the most consistent over the period was 
C. Curtis, of Waikerie, with 1,618 points, closely followed by H. M. Per£nn Berri, 
with 1,615; A. Wedd, Mypolonga, 1,613; E. A. Liddicoat, Moorook, and W. E. Bout, 
Berri, 1612. 

The Championship was held at Moorook, 15 competitors taking part, and the pruning 
was, as it should be, very good, only 3 points separating the 5 top competitors in the 
aggregate. The results were:— 


Vine A —Ist, H. M. Perkins, Berri, 283 points; 2nd, £. A. Liddicoat, Moorook, 282 
points; 3rd, S. Loxton, Moorook, 281 points. 

Trees.—Ist, A. Wedd, Mypolonga, 266 points; 2nd (equal), O. Elliott, Waikerie, and 
W. H. Harris, Berri, 260 points. 

The aggregate trophy, valued at 3 guineas, was presented by the Dried Fruits Board, 
and the winner was W. H. Harris, Berri, with 538 points. The other trophies were 
2 cups, donated by the Boyal A. and H. Society, for vines and trees respectively, and 
valuable manure trophies from Wallaroo>Mount Lyell Fertiliser Co. and Adelaide 
Chemical & Fertiliser Co. The donors of these various trophies have been staunch 
suj^porters of the competitions, and the committee appreciate their valuable assistaace, 
which has added to the interest of the competitions. 

A well-attended meeting was held in the evening at Moorook. Mr. J. B. Murdoch, 
member of the Advisory Board, addressed the meeting. The Secretary stated that 
Mypolonga had asked for a championship to be held there, and he asked pruners to 
discuss, and make a recommendation. This wag done, and, after a good discussion, the 
pruners unanimously recommended the next championship to be held at Mypolonga. 


MILLING QUALITY OP WHEATS. 

At the April meeting of the Booleroo Centre Branch Mr. B. W. Belohstein reported 
on the results of tests conducted by him, and carried out by the Laura Milling Co., 
to ascertain the milling quality and gluten content of 8 varieties of wheat grown in the 
Booleroo Centre district. The wheat samples were tested by the ^'Pelshenke” wholemeal 
fermentation method, and the results were as follows:— 


No. 

Variety. 

ISoil. 

Super. 

lime of 
Rowing. 

Teat 

No. 

Remarks. 

1 

Banee ... 

Red Clay. 

90lbs. Guano 

Mid 

Mins. 

35 

About average. 

2 

Ranee ... 

Dark Loam ... 

33% 

eOIba. 46% 

June 

Early 

May 

Late 

May 

45 

Fairly Good 

3 

Teakle .. 

Red Olay. 

901bB. Guano 
33% 

61 

Veiy good (worth Id. 
above F.A.Q. price). 

4 

Teakle .. 

Dark Limestone 

gOlba. 45% 

Late 

May 

44 

Fair. 

5 

Nabawa . 

(Rain 5-40in.).. 


44 

Good for Nabawa. 

6 

Ghurka . 

(Rain Sin.).... 

911bs. 45% 

Mid 

29 

No good. 

7 

Gallipoli . 

Red Hard soil . 

911bB. 45% 

June 

Early 

July 

33 

The best we have tested 

8 

Banee 4H 

Black loam 

1201bB. 45% 

53 

for Gallipoli. 

(Usually under 26 
minutes.) 

Good, shomd be worth 



(Bain 4-40in.) 

! 


t 

1 

1 Id. over F.A.Q. 
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Mr. Beichstein stated that the test was made with the intention of finding out if there 
was any difference in the same wheat grown on different soils, hlach sample had varied. 
•No. 1, grown on red clay soil, was not as good as No. 2, the same wheat grown on a 
dark loam. With Teakle the position was reversed, that grown on a red clay giving a 
better test than that from a dark limestone soU. Ghurka showed a poor test, while 
Gallipoli gave a better test than was usual from samples of that variety. The 53min. 
test from Banee 4H was very good for that variety. The dryness of the season might 
have contributed to the enhanced milling quality and gluten content of the wheats. 

HARVEST REPORTS. 

Menubers present at a meeting of the Frayville Branch on 5th March gave reports of 
their harvest results as follows:—^W. Lindner; Bfincr 8 bags, Sword 7, Nabawa 7}, 
stubble lObush. H. Bosenzweig: Nabawa 8 bags, Sword 5, Kanec 5, ploughed ground 
3 bags. W. B. Pese: Banee and Sword 8 bags, Ghurka 6 bags (finished very badly), 
ploughed land, oats 5 bags, barley 4 bags. H. B. Schcer: Sword IQbush., Nabawa 
llbush., oats bags. E. Hoffman: Glu^as 8 bags, Currawa 6, Sword 5, Nabawa 5, 
late sown Sword 3^ bags. O. Bosenzweig: Oats 15-16 bags; where si^er was sown 
6 weeks before usual seeding time no apparent difference resulted. H. Ekniuse: Sword 
and Banee 7 bags, Banee 4H 4^^ bags (badly rust infected), oats 7 bags (badly shaken). 
G. A. Quast: Best return from Nabawa, 6 bags. S. A. Bretag: Rsinee 4H 27-28bu8h., 
Ghurka 22 bush, (infected with rust). Sword 22bu8h., Nabawa 17bush. 

WABBAMBOO.—^A meeting was held on Srd. April, when 8 members gave reports of 
their harvest results. Members agreed that stubble ground gave best results where sown 
early and dry. Cape barley seemed to be more suitable for feed than malt. One member 
had sown both in the same paddock. The stock lived on the Cape barley, leaving the 
malt alone. Two members reported best results from grass land cultivated early and 
worked after the rains. Members agreed that fallow should be ploughed early and 
worked as little as possible until the autumn in order to avoid drift, keeping the land 
as clean as possible by the use of sheep. Banee wlieat gave promise of yielding well in 
the Warramboo district. 


QUESTION BOX. 

A ‘^Question waa the subject of the meeting of the Wallala Branch on 14th 

March, nine members being present. Among the questions dealt with were the follow- 
ing:— Quesfti'On: Is it safe to use a poison cart for poisoning rabbits where sheep are 
being grazed? JReply: Yes, provided care is taken to see that the baits ore properly 
covered. The use of a drill harrow would assist in covering the baits. Question: Best 
method of dealing with rabbits? Reply: The poison cart followed with cyanide 
Sulphur and saltpetre were also recommended. Question: Best oil to use in farm 
machinery? Reply: Vegetable oils were best, but owing to their high cost, mineral 
oils of the best grade were recommended. 

Millicent ,—^At a meeting of the Branch held on 27th March the following questions 
were dealt with;— 

''Top Dressing TWico Yearly.'’—^Mr. Skeer asked if any member had had experience 
with top dressing twice a year. Ho had heard that two applications were given in 
parts of Victoria. Messrs. Beschke and Sc^er, of the Coonawarra Branch, gave some 
interesting information. Mr. Beschke said he had tried it with success on a 20'acro 
paddock. The first application was a cwt. of superphosphate, and the second appli¬ 
cation was 801bs. Mr. Soper said that in Victoria it was the usual custoiri to top dress 
twice annually. For the first three years a cwt. of super to the acre was used, but 
after that Icwt. to the acre in two dressings of equal quantity. lie found that in some 
seasons feed grew prolifically and to a great height, and he would not advise the double 
dressing unless it was proposed to cut the grass for clover hay. One objection to the 
denser growth was the encouragement of footrot. Mr. B. A. Haiely said he did not 
think double dressings were advisable in areas where the rainfall was under 20in. 

"Footrot."—The statement that increased growth would encourage footrot caused 
quite an interesting discussion. Mr, Skeer said he had read quite a lot about the 
subject recently. One authority claimed that the germ was iu the soil, but if sheep 
were not in the paddock, it would not stay in the ground more than 30 days. Another 
authority claimed that infestation was caused by carriers, .and if these were not 
treated, trouble would necessarily follow. 

Mr. B. A. Hately quoted his experience of 12 months ago, when he mirchased two 
flobks of sheep oil the same day. They were put together in one paddock. One of 
the mobs developed footrot, but in the other there was no sign of the disease. 

Mr. L. L. Hately said he had known a case where affected sheep were running in 
the same paddock as other sheep which did not become affected. 
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Mr. Besehke said footrot was easily overcome with foot baths. He said he had aa 
instance where 30 lambing ewes in a flock of 1,000 dieep were affected.! They were 
treated with formalin and spirits of salts, and the following year there was no sign 
of trouble. He was satisfled there were two distinct types of footrot; one was a germ 
in the blood, and the other was in the soil. 

Mr. Sheer said he had treated affected sheep with formalin, and one application had 
been sufficient. 

Mr. H. J. Hutchesson said he had constructed footbaths and had used bluestone with 
success. He had not been greatly troubled with the disease. 

Mr. Iteschko advocated making footbathsi 25ft. long, 10ft. wide, and 6in. deep. 
He said sheep should be left in the bath for about two hours. If sheepowners all had 
footbaths there would be little trouble with footrot. 

Tygery ,—^At a meeting on 7th April, when eight members were present, Mr. Edmonds 
asked why various brands of super ran through the drill at different ratesf B&ply: 
New super appeared to be moist and ran slowly, while old, dry super ran more quimdy. 
Queatim: Best quantity of super to sow per acref Beply: Members preferred to sow 
at the rate of Ibush. per acre. Question: Has any niember tried shares on harrowsf 
Reply: They were effective if used when weeds were young. With four leaves of 
harrows an extra horse would be required. 


OABE OP THE PABM ENOINE. 

- In the course of a paper read at a meeting of the Boor’s Plains Branch on 2ad April; 
btr. A^ Adams stated that overloading was an enemy to any engine and was unfor¬ 
tunately too often in evidence. Overloading was particularly hard on a tractor or 
stationary engine, which had to perform its task hour after hour without any respite. 
Oooling was important. An engine could not give best results if it was overheating. 
Overheating could be cnused by such factors as dirty tanks or radiator, slipping fan 
belt, weak or late ignition, worn piston rings allowing gases to escape between piston 
and cylinder walls, faulty lubricaltion, or excessively weSc fuel mixture. If the above 
items were in order and the engine was not overloaded the minimum of trouble should 
be experienced. Ignition of moat farm engines was by the magneto system. The mag¬ 
neto should be kept clean, with the contact breaker points working freely and 
adjusted correctly to a gap about l/32in. Emery should never be used for 

cleaning the distributor, because it roughened the surface, thus causing rapid 
wear of the carbon brushes and consequent misfiring; a drop of petrol or 

kerosene on a clean rag was the best method. Filing of the contact breaker 

points sliould be done sparingly, more points being filed away than wero burnt out. For 

grinding valves a fine valve grinding paste was best. After grinding, the head of the 
valve should be dipped in kerosene, the seat thoroughly cleaned to remove all grinding 
paste, and the valve rotated in its seat in the same manner as when grinding. The 
result would bo a glassy finish on the valve and seat. Valve seat cutters should be used 
very sparingly and all valves kept, in their respective places. Slightly more tappet 
clearance on the exhaust valves than on the inl^ would help to avoid burnt exhaust 
valves. Before fitting new rings, all carbon should bo scraped from the grooves in order 
that the rings should not bind. The rings should then^ be fitted to the cylinder leaving 
a small gap for heaib expansion. To avoid rings dropping into the wrong groove the 
rings coSd be slipped' on over three thin strips of tin. Bi the case of oil engines it 
was important that the blow lamp should work correctly. The engine should be well 
heated before attempting to start it, alithough overheating should be avoided, because 
it tended to cause the engine to smoke and back-fire, as well as damaging the heat coil. 
Petrol-kero, engines should be well wanned before switching on to kerosene. An insuffi- 
elsutly warmed engine could not bum unvaporised fud, whi<fii would find its way past 
the pistons, destropng the lubrication of the cylinders and diluting the oil in the sump. 
It was important to be sure tha.t the engine had an ample supply,of good lubricating 
oil. Where an engine was running well it was not advisable to tainper with it in order 
to correct some fancied trouble. Cleaning of the outside surface was not aa important 
as regular attention to the working parts. 

BEE KEEPma. 

Paper read ^ Mr. W. G. Ahrens at a meeting of the Greenock Branch on 10th 
March, 1936:-—iW meet snocasafnl beekeeping, I consider the following five pola|li 
to be the most important: 

1. A good locality. 

2. Mobility. 

3. Standard hives. 

4. A good strain of bees. 
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1. LooaUty ,—^By a good locality, 1 mean one where there is sufficient«honey-yielding 
flora within a radius of two miles of the apiary for the bees to work on. The 
nm conatitutes the chief source of supply in South Australia. The quality of red gum 
honey is second to none, excepting perhaps, lucerne honey. The drawback of the 
red gum is that it flowers only every other year, and large beekeepers are therefore 
compelled to move their bees to other parts during the off season. 

2. MobUiiy ,—^It is very important that a man who relies on bedceepiz^g for a living, 
should be in a position to take advantage of every honey flow that may take place, 
within reasonable distance, and for this purpose a motor lorry is very aeeessary. 

.*». Stcmdard Sives ,—^Most of you have had the experience of stacking: fruit trays of 
uneven sizes, and you are well aware that apart from the inconvenient; and waste of 
time, the moral influence is very bad. The same applies to hives only fmore so. Hives 
and frames, must be absolutely standard if the owner wants to avoid ^ early grave. 

4. Strain of Bees, —The two most popular strains of bees in Australia, are Golden 
Italians and leather-coloured Italians, although the Oarnolian black ibee appears to 
be fining favour in some localities. Of the flrst two, I prefer the lejaiher-col^^ 
Italians. The Goldens are often better honey gatherers, but do not stand the winter 
so well, and sometimes come through very weak, or die altogei^er. BKack bees work 
veiy well at times, but are inclined to swarm too much. The chief aim of a beekeeper 
should be the production of honey. The amateur beekeeper is inclined to lose sight 
of this important point, and concentrates on the multiplication of colonies, with the 
result that by the end of the season, he has a lot of bees, but not much honey, because 
bees that are rearing excessive brood cannot store a great deal of honey. 

5. Queen Bee, —^No beekeeper can hope to be successful unless he fls prepared to 
devote a fair amount of time to requeening. That means replacing the old queen by 
a young one, not when the old one is worn out, but as soon as she 
is past her prime. To emphasise the importance of this poi^t I quote 
a few figures. (1) A strong colony contains anything from 30,000 to 
50,000 bees; (2) the average life of the worker bees, during the busy 
season, is about 6 weeks. The wastage of bees during the long jmmmer day is 
tremendous, and this wastage must be replaced to keep the swarm up to strength, and 
for these reinforcements we rely wholly and solely on the queen, hltbw everyone knows 
that to keep a Leghorn hen laying at the rate cf one egg per day she must be young, 
and in good condition. The some applies to a queen bee if she is to lay 1,000 eggs per 
day, which she should b<* quite capable of doing. To accomplish this, it is also necess¬ 
ary that she should be fed on highly concentrated food. The workers attend to this. 
In fact the queen is quite incapable of feeding herself. If shut in ai cage with an 
abundance of food she will be dead within a few hours. In view of the fact that in 
this district we have a honey flow only every other year, and that it lasts only about 
six weeks when it does come, it will be readily seen how disastrous it would be should 
one’s queens become feeble or die just at the commencement lof the homey flow. The 
last of her progeny would emerge from the cells within 21 doys and then the swarm 
would dwindle very rapidly. The swarm is composed of three kinds of bees—drones, 
workers and the queens. Most people seem to be under the impression that 
drones are absolutely useless, but that is nfot the case. They certainly do not work, baft 
are very necessary all the same. The beekeeper will obtain no young bees unless he 
has drones in his apiary; they are the male l^es. 

WorJeers, —Gale (page 64) states:—“Working bees are the rank alnd file of the 
hive; the architects, the builders, the preparers of building materials, the pur^ieyors, 
the cooks, the nurses, the inspectors of nuisances, and scavengers, the. sentinels, and the 
defenders. All and every bee, when at homo, has to fulfil these and many other 
other duties, at some time during her indoor life, from the day she escapes from the 
chrysalis, till she goes out ^ procure home suppHes,” 

Queen See .— The queen lays two kinds of eggs, male and fema^ and she ^ 
determine the sex of the egg as she lays it. These eggs if not interfered with, will 
hatch two kinds of bees, drones (males) and workers (females).^ Now the question 
arises, “Where do the jtoung queens come from!” They are simply manufacture 
by worker bees, from worker eggs. It is possible for the bees to produce a perfect 
qneen from any- worker egg. The eggs selected for queen production are supplied 
with a special fibod commonly called royal jelly, which completdy alters their 
dev^opment. The effects produced by this special food are:—(1) The young queen 
reaches maturity in 10 days iiMitead of 21 (that being the period required for the 
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dev^opment of a young worker bee) although being m’ore fully developed it should, 
aeeording to ordinary analog, require longer; (2) its organs of r^rodnetiton are 
completely developed, so that it can fulfil the office of a mother: (3) its sise, shape, 
and colour are greatly altered, its lower jaws are shorter, its head rounder, an its 
abdomen‘without the reccj^tacles for secreting wax, its hind legs have neither brushes 
ntor baskets. The first thing the young queen does, when she emerges from the cell, 
is to search the hive for other queen cells and destroy them should she find any. On 
the sixth or seventh day after emerging from the cell, she will leave the hive in search 
of a mate. This is the only time a queen leaves the hive, excepting when she issues 
forth with a swarm, and as beekeepers don’t encourage swarming, the majority of 
queens leave the hive but once during their lifetime. The mating t^es place in mid¬ 
air, and the queen then returns to the hive. She is now fertile for llfte, one mating 
being sufficient. The drone also mates but 6nce, as he dies the same day. About 

four days after mating the young queen will start laying, and will continue to do so 

until displaced by another queen. Kemember that in beekeeping ovxsr 50 per cent, of 
the diseases originate in the ' ^ side-liner’s ” apiary, therefore, for the sake of those 
who rely solely on beekeeping for a living, look after your two or three swarms, and 
keep them free from disease. Never try to nurse a weak swarm through the winter, 

unite it with a stronger one. See that your bees have ample stores before the cold 

weather sets in, then leave them severely alone until the following spring. Do not 
expect the bees to get to know you; they are hero but a little while, you are here a 
comparatively long time, therefore it is your place to get to know the bees and treat 
them accordingly. Do not get excited if you happen to get more than your usual quota 
of stings. Excitement is contagious, and when bees get excited their temper is not 
improved. If you must retire, do so with as much grace as possible; an orderly retreat 
is never so humiliating as an absolute rout. 


SEEDmO PBEPABATIOKS. 

The following paper was read by Mr. W. A. Mills at the April meeting of the Booleroo 
Oentre Branch;— 

At this time of the year quite a lot of preparatory work can be dione in readiness for 
seeding. 

Seed wheat can bo graded and pickled, and if horses are being used a good quantity 
of hay can be chaffed. Swings and chains can be overhauled, harrovrs prepared, and other 
implements seen to. 

As far as working the land is concerned, one cannot do much when the land is dry, 
bat if rain falls it is quite a good idea to go over the fallows with the harrows, thus 
helping the weeds to germinate and at the same time conserving the moisture, leaving 
the land in good order for the combine and helping to form a good solid seed l^d. 

No definite time to start seeding can be set down; this entirely rests with the condition 
of the fallow and the weather conditions. If one waits for tlie rains, the land woirks 
better, one can deal with the weeds, the grain germinates better, and the crop stands the 
hot winds better in the spring on land se^ed damp. The month of May is preferable for 
seeding if conditions are fa>’iourable but the last two seasons have shown that no definite 
tbn can be laid dow.n 

The quantity of seed and super to use per acre rests with the individual farmer. In 
sowing Ranee fiOlbs. of seed per acre for this district is quite sufficient. Ranee stools 
out well, and if sown very thick the heads are inclined to be small as well as the grain. 
If an early variety is sown for hay more seed per acre is needed to ensure a thick crop. 

The quantity of super depends entirely on the nature of the soil. Bed stiff land needs 
more super, but on mallee and limestone ground fiOlbs. j)er acre is quite a fair dressing. 


The above was the subject of a paper read at a meeting of the RedhiU Branch by Mr. 
I. L. Jones who stated that the recognised basis for sucessful wheat farming was fallowed 
land. The benefits of fallow were (1) Oonservation of moisture (2) Accumulation of 
nitrogen (3) Control of weeds (4) Larger area of land in good condition for seeding. 
Par years it was thought that the main aim in fallowing was to conserve moisture. It 
was now found that the fallowing promoted nitrates in the soil essential to the growing 
plant. The accumulation of nitrogen in the soil occurred most in Spring when toe tern- 
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peratores were rising and in Autum when temperatures were falling. It was obvious 
that early fallow would have a big advantage. Spruig workings of early fallow would 
result in increased aeration of the soil, which played a big part in the accumulation of 
nitrogen. Lack of nitrogen in crops was evidenced by the yellowing of the flag, poor 
■tooling, and spindly plants. With a good fallow was associated a good, firm seedbed, in 
which plants would thrive better than if sown in loose, cloddy soil. The surface soil 
covering the seedbed should be free from clods, which held no moisture. Sheep played an 
important part in forming a good surface mulch by tamping the ground and brealdng 
up soft clods. Fallow should not bo ploughed too deeply. I^p working required more 
attrition and was liable to promote tako-all. Stubble should not be ploughed in, as it 
keep the soil too open. Good fallow shoud be sown with good, selected 'and graded 
seed. Dry pickling was more satisfactory as well as more convenient than the blue- 
stone method. 

Tn the course of a paper read at the April meeting of the Monarto South Branch 
Mr. II. Patterson s.iid that recent summer rains had m^e quite a lot of fallow working 
necessary. Wliere a springtooth was used it was very necessary to use it often and at 
the correct time, especially where dandelion was troublesome. The use of shares which 
were no longer efficient was a bad practice, especially juist before seeding. All heavy 
land should be fallowed where possible. The best treatment for light soils was to plough 
or cultivate early, and after leaving the land for the time, harrow it and sow with barley 
and oats by moans of a combine. Seed should be graded or recleaned and pickled, dry 
pickle being recommended. One bag of i super per 2 acres was a suitable dressing for 
average soils, and with the reduced price it was better to use a little more rather than 
a little less. The time of sowing suggested was from the last \veek in April to the 
second week in June. 


BABLEY GEOWINa. 

[Paper by Mr. G. G. Pearson read at a meeting held at Yeelanna, 1st April, 1936.] 

Sml and Climatic Conditions play so important a part in barley production as to 
make a feiw remarks under this heading essential. So far as the bulk of the area sown 
in South Australia, other than the extreme south-east is concerned, most is in the good 
rainfall districts with a subsoil of good clay not too deeply removed from the surface. 
Areas where broom and mallee thrive together in their natural state con be relied on 
to produce a reliable sample of barley almost every year. Much harm has been done 
to the industry by attempting to grow barley in unsuitable areas and producing poor 
samples which depress the market both by reason of their quantity and quality and 
thereby prevent the grower in suitable areas from receiving adequate return for his 
better product. The district here should, in my opinion, be the equal of any place in 
South Australia as a barley-growing area. 

Marketing Conditions also have a considerable bearing on the question, so much so 
that the area sown, type, and rotation have to be considered in relation to them. 
Quality should bo the first consideration, for only a good type is readily saleable and 
a lighter crop saleable as first grade barley should be aimed at io preference to a 
heavy crop which has far less chance of good maturity. I would strongly stress this 
point in the interests of the industry generally, and think it will be found that only 
unusually good ^finishing conditions will mature a heavy crop. 

Types .—The Chevalier and Pryor types are most popular as a two-row type and are 
generally known as English barley. They suit local maltsters, are a good stubble 
crop following wheat, mature early so as to be out of the way before wheat is ripe, 
and provide very palatable dry feed for stock when grass paddocks are nearly done. 
In addition, the straw is easily converted into a mulcn and provides an easy way of 
getting good humus into the soil if ploughed under at fallowing time, which on older 
land is to be preferred to burning. The.six-row type has many disadvantages, and 
although it often yields more heavily and does not lodge or break off much, has a 
much smaller market, particularly if not of the best quality. It has a coarse, fibrous 
straw not nearly so much relished by sheep and, so experts warn ns, makes a very much 
greater demand on the components of the soil needed by the wheat crop. This is proved 
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hy the experience of a neighbour of mine who grow five crops of English barley in 
successive years on the same piece of land. His last crop returned neariy 20bnsh. par 
acre* after which he fallowed the land and grew SObush. of wheat wil^out any sign of 
woaimess whatsoever. In contrast to this we are warned by experts to be wary of tite 
effect of even one crop of the Californian type on the ensuing crop of wheat. 


StuhbleMrroAs or FoWoio—Barley on fallow is rarely practised and is to be discouraged 
for reasons of the quality of the grain. The plant invariably makes prodigious straw 
0 Owth and matures a poor grain, though, of course, a heavy yirtd, but not sufficiently 
heavy to compensate for the cost of fallowing. Some farmers on Yorke Peninsula have 
stated that they intend to discontinue sowing barley on stubble land after wheat on 
account, of uiisatisfactoi y returns and intend to use ley land entirely for this crop. 
This is wrong, for sever^ reasons. The state of the market is probably the strongest 
reason, as has been cited earlier. An analysis of my experience seems to suggest that 
the stubble crop is almost as payable as the grass. Soil preparation is cheaper, super 
dnessings lighter, a better rotation is possible, and the quaUty is almost assured. I 
have never grown a second grade sample on stubble land, and have reaped 15 bags per 
acre. With the correct method of soil preparation stubble land will produce a satis¬ 
factory crop, and if practised more generally would pay the grower better in the long 
run. 


8oii Prepa/ration—Grass Land .—^If a heavy body of dry feed covers the land, bum 
off the grass where it run. Generally speaking, grass that will not carry a running 
fire is no deterrent, either to the working or to tlie crop. If time permits plough the 
land with the opening rains and give it a harrowing, but no advantage is gained by 
ploughing too early. I have frequently left the breaking up to be done during wA 
spells at seeding time and found it quite successful. Ploughing too early will probably 
mean an extra working to kill weeds which is not otherwise needed. Do not work dry 
nor too fine. What is good wheat preparation is not necessarily good for barley. 
Later ])loughiug kills a good crop of weeds and probably the bulk of the dandelion; 
then when wheat is sown or early in June a working with the combine will get another 
crop of weeds. The crop may be sown almost immediately afterwards. It may seem 
possible to do the sowing together with the cultivation and thus save a working, but 1 
wo^ld strongly discourage tMs. The extra run over will pay in a cleaner crop and 
better yields. If conditions are so dry as to kill all weeds in one operation then be 
assured that it is too dry to be working barley ground at aH A suggested dressiitf 
is fiOlbs. seed and 100-112lb8. high grade super. Barley may be sown very wet, if 
not planted too deeply, and good Tesnlts will follow. 


Stubble Land .—^Bum stubble as late as may assure a dean bum, and on as calm a 
day as possible. Bum on small areas if convenient and harrow each piece at once. The 
cooler the day and the calmer it is the greater bulk of valuable ash wiU bo consemed. 
The land may now be left until it is convenient to work it, the green growth being kept 
in check with sheep. Do not be tempted to work up dry, although it may work up 
well and cheaply. It may be all right if wet conditions follow, but in dry years it is 
fatal to good results. Work up well when convenient with a shave-plough or heavy 
bridle-cultivator. If very rough give a harrowing before or after sowing with about 
601b8. seed and half a bag of super about the midffie of June but not before. If early 
plons^ed it may be necessary to work again, but unless the land is dirty no advantage 
18 gained. However, do not work diy. 

Subaeguent Treatment .—There are some who advise and practice harrowing the crop 
when Btooling, say about the third week in August. Although not always necessary, it 
is beneficial to crops sown earlier, and in d^ years when wet workings are not always 
possible. The need is indicated by a period when nowth seems to stop and the crop 
seems inclined to thin out instead of stooling. The omour lightens and the plant 
a stale, frost-bitten appearance. Harrow heavily at this stage. If the ground is not 
too loose and the plants well established, a feiw plants pulled out will not matter. If 
crop has been sown and worked wetj and not too early, and has a deep green bunchy 
appearance and is stooling well, hariwing is not warranted. The crop may now 
saMy be left to the climatic conditions to mature. 


Summary .—Sow clean seed pickled wet with formalin. Use the plough or heavy 
cultivator for first working up. Work as wet as vou caii and nolt too finely. Give grass 
land the extra cultivation, and use harrows on the crop if necessary. Do not sow too 
deeply nor too heavily. 
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As Britain is Australia’s best customer it is 
fidr enough to suggest that Australian*primary 
producers should use a British-Australian 
tractor fuel. And by using*'C«O.R’' Power Kerosene 
you’ll work more acres per gallon and gain 
smoother, trouble-free running. 

Available in convenient 24-gallon drumg. 
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Tobacco Culture (R. C. Scott and S. B 
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SinOlABY OF REPORTS RECEIVED. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Millicent . i 

27/3/3« 

SOUTH-Ei 
14 1 

iBTlUiK DlSTBKVr. 

Questiona. 

L. C. Hutchesson 

Muiidalla. 

31 /3/36 

16 1 

‘‘Soldering’’—L.M. 

A. Ross 

Allandalc East . 

3/4/36 

12 

Ditming 

“ Care of Livestock ”— 

R. T. T.taslett 

Eendelsham ... 

7/4/36 


C. V. Wallace and T. A. 
Earl 

Address—W. J. SpafTord 

F. Todd, jun. 

Tantanoola .... 

4/4/36 

8 

“ Rugging Sheep ”—^L. R. 

L. «l. C. Osborne 

Penola . 

17/4/36 

8 

A.ineB8 

Conlcrenoo Reports. 

F. W. Hinze 

Appila . 

3/4/36 

Ufpbb ] 

15 

^loRTH District. 

“ Ailments of Stock "— 

E. H. Wurst 

Baroota. 

9/3/36 

11 

J. C. Rundlc 
“ Farm Bookkeeping ’’— 

E. W. Hulstor 

Wilmington .... 

9/4/36 

16 

W. Spencer 

Address—^E. L. Orchard . 

Chas. Cole 

Warcowie . 

7/4/36 

7 

Address—E. L. Orchard . 

A. F. Crossman 

Morchard. 

13/3/36 

7 

“ Milling Qualities ”—G. 

E. TUbrook 

Morchard. 

17/4/36 

10 

Addison 

“ Farm Team C. Halli- 

E. Tilbrook 

BoolcriK) (^‘ntre. 

3/4/36 

5 

day ; “ Concrete Posts,** 
A. I. McCallum 
“ Seeding Preparations ” 

J. J. McCarthy 

Booborowie .... 

23/3/36 

1 

Mid-N 

i 

- W. A. Mills 

ORTH District. 

1 Pajiers—H. Phillips and 

A. T. Fairchild, jun, 

Namdv . 

24/3/36 

» 

T. J. Wedding 

Address—R. C. Scott ... 

J. Klingnei: 

Wondoarah. 

2/4/36 

26 

Address—J. C. Bundle... 

L. A. Jacobs 

Kedhill. 

14/4/36 

10 

“ Seeding Preparations ”— 

L. Harris 

HiUtown . 

16/4/36 


I. L. Jones 

Social and Presentation of 

L. J, Harvey 

Beetaloo Valley 

20/4/36 

10 

Crop Competition Prizes 
“ Vegetable Growing ”— 

B. W. Giddiogs 




J. Ryan 


Ia>wxb Nobob Distbiot. 


Wasleys. 

5/3/36 1 

14 

Onen Conference Report 

C. R. Currie 

Stot'kport . 

30/3/36 

10 

Paper from Jowmol. 

“ Farm Outbuildings ”— 

A. 0. Steinbomer 

R. V. Koch 

Brownlow . 

8/4/36 

10 

V. G. Semmlcr 

Lyndoch . 

7/4/36 

10 

Address—M. W. Aird ... 

J. S. Hammat 

Lyndoch . 

3/3/38 

6 

Discussion; Show Exhibit 

J. S. Hammat 

Wasleys. 

2/4/36 

19 

Address—H. B. Battye 

C. H. Currie 

Buchanan . 

26/3/36 

21 

Address—W. C. John¬ 
ston 

W. G. Hucks 

Light's Pass ... 

6/4/36 

16 

” Farm Gates.”—Hon. Sec. 

C. A. Vcrrall 

Black Springs .. 
Upper Wakefield 

31/3/36 

12 

Address—W. C. Johnston 

K. H. Dunn 

6/4/36 

15 

” The Rise of Ihe Sheep 
Industry E. McDou- 

gall 

Annual Social. 

H. W. Gregor 

Rosedale . 

21/4/36 

- 

W. E. Georg 

Truro. 

20/4/36 

60 

Annual Social. 

L. S. Davis 

Greenock. 

16/3/36 

20 

“ Beekeeping ”—^W. G. 
Ahrens 

A. Schubert 

Greenock. | 

20/4/36 

18 

Labour-Saving Devices ” 
C. M. Roennfeldt 

A. Schubert 

Tarlee. 

21/4/36 

12 1 

Address—W. C. Johnston 

N. L. Clarke 
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Other Reports Rsosivii>--conttnt(e<2. 


Subject. 


Secretary. 


Torxb Peniesula District. 


Boor’s Plains .. 

2/4/86 

17 

“ Care of Farm Engine ** 

—^A. Adams 

South Kilkeiran 

6/4/36 

21 

“Lavatories’*—E.F. 
Hoinriob 

South Kilkerran 

20/4/36 

24 

Address—C. A. Goddard 

Weavers. 

6/4/36 

9 

Conference Delegates* 
Reports 


S. G. Chynoweth 

R. E. Hasting 

R. E. Hasting 
H. W. Corniiu 


Western Disiriot. 


Kyancutta . 


Pinbong . 
Wallala . 
Yeelanna 


KeUy . 

Warramboo .... 
ChilpuddJe Rook 
Goode . 


Maltee . 

Ungarra. 

Green Patch ... 

^gery. 

Monnt Hope.... 

Koppio. 

Butler . 


3/3/36 

14 

Presentation of Crop 
Competition Trophies 

9/3/36 

18 

Discussion—Programme . 

14/3/36 

0 

Question Box . 

1/4/36 

— 

“ Barley Growing *’—G. 

G. Pearson 

4/4/36 

25 

Address—H. D. Adams . 

3/4/36 

9 

Harvest Reports . 

8/4/36 

6 

Paper from Journal . 

8/4/36 

12 

Address—W. H. Brown> 

2/4/36 

8 

Question Box . 

6/4/36 

13 

Address—H. D. Adams ., 

2/4/36 

18 

Address—H. D. Adams . 

7/4/36 

8 

Question Box . 

14/4/36 

11 

Address—G. A'. Vigar.... 

8/4/36 

20 

Discussion—“ Footrot ’* , 

16/4/36 

12 

Debate—** Cultivators and 
Drill e. Combine 


E. A. Kelly 

D. O. Scholz 
C. F. Zippel 
R. R. WuBon 

F. R. Tllman 
P. E. C. Daniel 
H. Brown 

B. A. Linke 

E. Schwarz 
W, G, Gordon 

C. J. WhiUas 
A, Day 

J, L. Vigar 
M. T. Gardner 
0. F. Jericho 


Eastern District. 


Paruna. 

1/4/36 

12 

Address—R. L. Griffiths . 

Taplan. 

30/3/36 

7 

“ Future of Mallee Lands ** 
—^Hon. 8ec. 

Devlin’s Pound . 

22/4/36 

16 

“ The River Fishing Indus¬ 
try **—^F. W, Haeusler 


F. R. Snmner 


South ani> Hills District. 


Frayville 

Frayville 


Currenov Creek . 
Cherry Gardens 
McLaren Flat... 
Blackheath ...i 
Currency Creek . 

Hartley . 

Carey 8 Gully .. 

Hope Forest ... 

Inman Valley. ■. 
Monarto South . 


6/3/36 

— 

Annual Meeting . 

H. H. Ramm 

2/4/36 

18 

“ Colt Breaking *’—^A, C. 
Hinton 

H. H. Ramm 

10/3/36 

12 

Address—V. Ward. 

D. Je£F. Gordon 

4/4/36 

6 

Homestead Meeting. 

A. R. Stone 

2/4/36 

2l 

“ Pollination *’—^B. Rake | 

P. T. Wait 

9/4/36 

8 

Paper from Journal . 

E. H. Paech 

7/4/36 

9 

Question Night. 

D. Jeff. Gordon 

1/4/36 

32 

Annual Social. 

W. J. Brook 

6/4/36 

6 

Report of Potato Experi- 
Experiments 

L. Neighbour 

6/4/36 

17 

Address—** Superphos¬ 
phate” 

Address—R. Hill. 

H. J. Hunter 

21/4/36 

18 

S. F. Haoklin 

26/4/36 

14 

“ Seeding Time H. 
Patterson 

C. F. Altmann 
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WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 

SUBJECTS FOE BUEEAU MEETINGS. 


If you have no other subject in mind» here is a list from which you might choose when 
asked to contribute to your branch programme. 


The Farm. ^ 

' ' 

The Home. 

General. 

Dairying— 

Home Management— 

Inter-Branch Visits 

Care of Milk and Cream 

Furniture— 

Competitive Exhibition 

Buttermaking 

Choice 

Flower Show 

Cheesemaking 

Pigs— 

Repairing 

Needlework 

Practical Demonstrations 
Social 

Bacon Curing 

Knitting 

Music in the Home 

Beekeeping— 

Rugmaking 

Good Reading 

Honey 

Horticulture— 

Clothing— 

Choice 

Hobbies 

Physical Culture 

Labor Saving Hints 

Vegetable Growing 

Repairing 

Flower Growing 

Dressmaking 

Spring Cleaning 

Poultry— 

Pattern Afternoon 

Entertainment in the Home. 

Dressing 

Children— 


Incubation 

Care and Management 


Rearing Chicks 

Cooking— 


Turkeys 

Recipes 


Ducks 

Recipes for Christmas 
Lunches 

Jam Making 

Fruit Preserving 

Fruit Drying 



Fruit, Value of 

Pickles and Sauces 



Sweet Making 

Exhibition of Home Crafts 



Christmas Gifts 

Home Nursing 



BTTREAU CONFEBENCE AT KYBYBOLITE. 


Mrs. E. C. H. Schinkel presided over the Women^s Sessions of the Lower 
South-East Bureau Conference, which was held at Kybybolite on 8th April. 

A demonstration of Rug Making was given by Mrs. Harrison, of Nara- 
coorte, and Miss E. Campbell (Education Department) delivered an address, 
^‘Balanced Diets.” 


-FANCY WORK.’ 


[Miss Audrey Marks, Penola.] 

During the past few years fancy work of various kinds has become a very 
popular form of relaxation for most womenfolk, and instead of being regarded 
as merely a pastime for idle hands, as it possibly was a generation or two ago, the 
art of embroidery work ean now be looked upon as being something of a necesbity 
in a household, and many an hour can be spent in the long winter evenings as a 
pleasant pastime, especially for those who live in the country, where there are not 
the attractions that there are in the cities. 

For years ^Tancy work” stood at almost one thing, and the ideas for linen work 
were not so varied or fascinating as they have become of later years. 
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The most necessary item for needlework is neatness. Loose ends, big knots, 
and jmnp-over stitches are most unsightly and unnecessary. 

Always have clean hands. White work is very easily soiled, and this often 
loses points for one’s work when it is judged. A lemon cut in halves and rubbed 
well into the hands cleans them well after gardening or any rough work. A very 
fine needle, and one strand of the cotton gives the best results when doing fine 
work. 

It is better not to handle the work more than necessary, as it soon loses its 
sheen. There are numerous kinds of stitches, the three t3rpes of stitches which 
are used most frequently, and especially by the beginner, being Lazy Daisy, Satin, 
and Stem stitch. These are very easy to learn, and very effective. 

There are other stitches, more intricate, that may be used at later stages^ such 
as Indian Filling, Eyelets, Bullions, Richlieu Embroidery, Hedebo, and Drawn 
Threadwork. 

Indian Filling is mostly used when doing coloured work,, and is very effective 
when the shades used are blended. It is a long and short Satin Stitch alternately, 
the length of stitches varying according to the work being done. When working 
this stitch on poplin, always have stitches running with the grain of the material, 
otherwise it will pucker. 

Satin Stitch is another much-used stitch, which must be well padded to raise it 
and give it the desired effect. Padding braid can be obtained in various widths, 
and saves a great deal of time in padding stems or ribbon bows. 

The Bullion Stitch is used for rosebud designs. 

Hedebo has come into prominence just recently, and is a very dainty and 
effective stitch. 

Richelieu Embroidery is a beautiful work when executed properly in a good 
design. Richelieu washes well, and will stand a great amoimt of hard usage. 
In this work always buttonhole bars first, then buttonhole outlines, catching bars 
firmly at the same time. Richelieu work should be thoroughly pressed before it is 
cut out. Adding buttonhole picots to the centre of each bar gives a very pretty 
effect. The blending of colours can create a very interesting study, and one 
which any person can accomplish as there are now so many pastel shades on the 
market from which to select. 

By the introduction of coloured threads and embroidering in these lovely shades 
the present-day fancywork is extremely fascinating. When one views the lovely 
specimens of work exhibited at shows and exhibitions one realises how high a 
standard of excellence can be obtained by anyone who may take care and patience 
in their stitchery. 

Edges are another point to be considered. While there are many crochet edges, 
needlepoint, and the old form of handicraft known as tatting have now become 
very popular. 

Embroidery must never be washed before being entered for competition at 
shows; if it has gone a little yellow in the making it is better to leave it alone 
rather than try to clean it. Judges realise that in some instances this is unavoid¬ 
able. 

When pressing the work place it on several thicknesses of turkish towelling 
or blanket, and press it on the wrong side with a damp cloth placed on it. 

Careful mounting of the work makes all the difference, and it is always better 
to do this on fresh blue paper or cardboard rather than on other shades. TWs, 
of course, allies to white work—the blue will counteract any yellowness in' tbf 
work. ‘ ' 
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<<BBSriSFITS ABISINa OUT OP BUBEAU MSETINQB.” 


[Mrs. E. Golding^ Mundalla.] 

There is an old saying that we leam by our mistakes, but it is rather an expen¬ 
sive method. It is far cheaper to leam from the mistakes—or the experience— 
of others. 

In the Bureau there are many women who excel in various branches of what is 
regarded as “women’s work,” such as the making of butter, jam and preserves, the 
baking of bread, dressmaldng, and the hundred and one other thingvS incidental 
to housekeeping. 

The Bureau confers on its members the right to obtain knowledge under very 
happy social conditions. The Bureau also provides lecturers from various Govern¬ 
ment Departments, who are able to advise on matters relative to our work. 

To the more fortunate members there is a visit to Adelaide to attend the Con¬ 
ference of Country Branches—the Annual Congress. Here one comes in contact 
and makes freinds with women from all parts of the State. Lectures are given 
by experts in various subjects, and interesting visits of educational value are 
arranged. 

The social side of the meeting must not be overlooked. It affords great pleasure 
to meet and make new friends. I appeal to all those who are not as yet members 
of the Bureau to join, especially the younger ladies, for to them the Bureau can 
provide a fine training in domestic science. Keep your Branch together by your 
regular attendance, and make it interesting at all times. 


EXHIBITION OF WOMEN’S HANDICRAFT AT KARTE. 

Truly the women of the Mallee areas of our State, and especially those who live in 
the more isolated districts, are wonderful people. On Wednesday, 14tU April, the writer 
was privileged to be present at the Exhibition held iit Karte under the auspices of the 
local Men’s and Women ^s Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Karte is a very small township, nearly to the end of the Peebinga line, and its 
nearest town of any importance is Pinnaroo, 20 miles distant. The farmers of Karte 
have not had a very encouraging time during the past 5 or 6 years, and it would not 
be surprising, if after such a depressing period, they and their women folk had lost 
all interest in organisations of this description. Yet the concensus of opinion of all 
those who attended, including visitors from Pinnaroo, Parilla, Parilla Well, Murray 
Bridge, and Adelaide, was to the effect that the Exhibition was a tribute to the wonder¬ 
ful public spirit of these pioneer women. 

The residents of Karte have an enviable reputation in that whatever they do they do 
well, and certainly this, their first attempt at a fixture of this description, was an un¬ 
qualified success, and one of which many a larger country town might be justly proud. 

Mrs. P. N. Atze, an indefatigable worker for Women’s Bureaux, has only been 
resident at Karte for a little over 12 months, but she has welded the women of the 
district into an energetic and capable band of workers. To her much of the crediti for 
the success of the Exhibition is due. She was very ably supported by Mr. and Mrs. 
M. E. Small. 

One of the farmers said, *'This is a red letter day for Karte. We have never had 
anything like it before, and having been so successful we can confidently anticipate 
an even better Exhibition next year.” In all, 268 entries were received. 

Mr. F. C. Bichards (Asst. Secretary of the Agricultural Bureau) declared the Con¬ 
ference open, and the following awards were made:— 

(Cookery (Judges—^Mesdames Young, Mattiske, and Webster, of Pinnaroo): Loaf 
of Bread —1st, Mfs. Freeman; 2nd, Mrs. Freeman. Yeast Buns —^Mrs. Bierworth, Mrs. 
H. Gould. Sconei —Mrs. A. Mattchoss, Mrs. Freeman. Coffee Calce —Miss D. Trow¬ 
bridge, Mrs: Mattchoss. Bibbon Cake —Miss G. Fiebig, Miss D. Trowbridge. Sponge 
Sandwich —^Mrs. Bierworth, Miss A. Trowbridge. Chocolate Sponge —Miss G. Fiebig, 
Mias E. Atze. ffhm TiarU —Mrs. H. Trowbridge, Mrs. Atze. Cream Puffs —Mrs. C. 
Gum, Miss A. Trowbridge. D. Trowbridge, Mrs. Mattchoss. Bark 

Cake —Mrs. Atze, Miss E, Atze. Sultana Cake —^Mrs. H. Trowbridge, Mrs. Bierworth. 
Small Cakcih^WlBB A. Trowbridge, Mrs. Mattchoss. Pickles —^Mrs. Atze, Mrs. 
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Mattchoss. Tomato Mrs. Atze, Mrs. Bierworth. Cftirtwey—Mrs. FumeBs, Mrs. 

M. Small. Jfjm —^Mrs. Atze, Miss E. Atze. Marmalade — Mn, F. Bmall, Mrs. Matti^oss. 
Buii-er —Button, Mrs. Bierwortli, Egg» —^Mrs. Atze, Miss G. Fiebig. 

Feuit and Vegetables (Judge—^Mr. A. F. Young, Pinnaroo): Collection of Fruit — 
Mrs. A. Mattchoss, Mrs. iVeeman. Colleoftion of Vegetables —Mrs. Atze, Miss Fiebig. 
Cucumbers {Apple) —Mrs. Atze, Mrs. Bierworth. Cucumbers {Long) —Mrs. Atze. 
Tomatoes —^Mrs. Small, Mrs. Atze. Rhubarb —Mrs. Atze, Mrs. Flavel. Carrots —^Miss 
Fiebig. Piemelons (two sections)—^Mrs. Small, Mrs. Button; Mr. M. Small, Miss Fiebig. 
Trombones —^Miss Fiebig, Mrs. Small. Marrows—Miss Fiebig, Mrs. Bierworth. 
Pumpkins —Mr. Small, Mrs. Small. 

Fabm Pbodtjge (Judge—Mr. B. L. Griffiths, District Agricultural Instructor): 
Wheat —A. Mattchoss, E. Huckel. Oats —^A. Mattchoss, A. Bierworth. Wkeaten Eay — 
A. Small, H. Gould. Oaten Eay —Miss Fiebig, A. Bierworth. Lucerne —^Mrs. Small, 
M, Small. Wheaten Chaff —H. Gould, A. Mattchoss. Oaten Chaff —G. Atze, 0. Atze. 
Babbit Skins —H. Gould, M. Small. Something Useful Made From Something Useless — 
G. Atze, M. Small. 

Flowebs (Judges—^Mesdames Johnston, Davis, and Napper, of Parilla Well): 
Dahlias —Mrs. Atze, Mrs. Mattchoss. Cosmos —Mrs. Bierworth, Miss G. Fiebig. 
GaUlcvrdias —Mrs. Atze, Miss Fiebig. Asters —Miss Fiebig, Mrs. Trowbridge. Vase 
of Flowers —^Mrs. Atze, Miss A. Trowbridge. Sunflowers —^Miss Atze, Mrs. Atze. Cama^ 
tions—M ibs P. Buttem, Mrs. C. Gum. Posies —Mrs. Atze, Miss E. A&e. Zinnias —^Miss 
Fiebig, Mrs. Atze. Flower Not Named —Miss Atze, Miss Fiebig. Posy —^Miss D. Trow¬ 
bridge, Mr^. F. Small. Pot Plant —Mrs. Atze, Mrs. C. Gum. Fern —^Mrs. Atze. 

Fancy Work (Judges—Mesdames Welden, Came, and Miss Oolwill, of Parilla): 
Bag Apron —Mrs. M. Small, Mrs. Atze. Table Centre —Mrs. M. Small, Miss Atze. 
Vanity Set —Mrs. M. Small, Miss A. Trowbridge. Cushion —Miss E. Atze, Mrs. M. 
Small. 

The school children were granted a half holiday, and during the afternoon sports 
and games w^ero organised for them. 

During the eveJiing Mr. Itichards handed the prizes to the successful competitors, 
and a dance and supper concluded a most successful function. 


BUREAU EXHIBITION AT PARILLA. 


The Fifth Annual Exhibition of Women Handicrafts, sponsored by the Parilla 
Women's Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, was held in the local institute on Thursday, 
15th April. 

This function provided still further evidence of the growing popularity of the Women's 
Agricultural Bureau in the country districts of the State, and is an example of the 
co-operation that exists between Branches along the Pinnaroo Line, representatives 
being present from Wilkawatt, Parilla Well, Pinnaroo, and Karte—35 miles distant. 

This year eclipsed all previous records, when 250 entries were received, and to 
encourage the junior members of the Branch special sections in which they could com¬ 
pete were included. 


First. 

Brown butter sponge. hirs. G. Harding 

Cornflour sponge. Mrs. H. BEarding 

Sponge roll. Mis. F. Belling 

Sultana cake. Mrs. Welden 

Coffee cake (cinnamon top). Mrs. Wright 

Ribbon cake. Mrs. G. Belling 

Napoleon cake. Mrs. Pearce 

Six cream puffs (3 flUed, 3 unflUed) Mrs. B. C. Kerley 

One walnut roll with fruit. Mrs. Welden 

Biscuits—6 different mixtures (3 of 

e.^ch to be named). Mrs. Foale 

Six pieces cut from cake and iced .. Miss Foale 

Rich dark cake... Mrs. F. Kerley 

Decorated cake. Miss Foale 

Collection puff pastry. Mrs. Oolwill 

Six jam tarts. Mrs. Foale 

Six sausage rolls. Mrs. Pearce 

Six white scones. Mrs. B. 0. Kerley 

Six coffee rolls. Mrs. W^bt 

One only 21b. loaf white bread .. .. Mrs. F. KTerl^ 

Six bre^ rolls. Mrs, Pearce 

Collection goods made from wholemeal 

(not br^d). Mrs. Foale 


Second. 

Mrs. G. Belling 
Mrs. Smitham 
Mrs. Smitham 
Mrs. OTjoughlin 
Mrs. B. 0. Kerley 
Mrs. B. 0. Kerley 
Mrs. F. Belling 
Miss Oolwill 
Mrs. B. C. Kerley 

Miss Colwill 
Mrs. B. 0. Kerley 
Mrs. Smitham 
Mrs. B. C. Kerley 
Mrs. Pearee 
Mrs. Pearce 
Mrs. B. 0. Kerley 
Mrs. F. Kerl^ 
Mrs. Foale 
Mrs. B. C. Kerley 
Mrs. Welden 

Mm. Colwill 
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Bubbau Exhibition at PARiLLA—contimied. 


First. 

Six jars jam. Miss Colwill 

Four jars preserved fruit (2 cut| 2 

whole). Miss Colwill 

One glass marmalade. Miss Colwill 

Three jars chutnej.. .. Mrs. B. C. Kerley 

Bottle tomato sauce. Mrs. F. Kerley 

Jar mustard pickle (mixed). Mrs. B. C. Kerley 

Jar clear pickle (mixed).. .. Miss Colwill 

Jar pickled onions. Mrs. F. Kerley 

Three tomatoes... .. Mrs. B. C. Kerley 

One pound butter. Miss Colwill 

Two-pound bar soap. Mrs. R. C. Kerley 

Knitted jumper in 4-ply wool. Mrs. R. C. Kerley 

Mrs. R. Cf. Kerley wins aggregate. 

Collection of dalilias. Mrs. Welden 

Dahlias— 

One variety (6 different colours) Mrs. Welden 

Three varieties (1 of each) .. .. Mrs. Foalo 

One cut show. Mrs. R. C. Kerley 

One cut decorative. Mrs. Schumann 

One cut cactus. Mrs. Wolden 

One cut (not already mentioned) Mrs. Welden 

Vase of carnations. Mrs. Schumann 

One cut carnation. Mrs*. Schumann 

Three cut carnations. Mrs. Schumann 

Vase of Oallardias. Mrs. R. C. Kerley 

Vase oP flowers not already mentioned Mrs. f^chumann 

Vase mixed flowers. Mrs. R. C. Kerley 

One ent bloom not already mentioned Mrs. Schumann 


Second. 

Mrs. B. C. Kerley 

Mrs. B. C. Kerley 
Mrs. B. C. Kerley 
Mrs. F. Kerley 
Mrs. Smitham 
Mrs. F. Kerley 
Mrs. F. Kerley 
Miss Colwill 
Mrs. Colwill 
Mrs. B. 0. Kerley 
Mrs. Smitham 
Mrs. O’Loughlin 

Mrs. Foale 


Mrs. Weldon 
Mrs. Welden 
Mrs. Welderf 
Mrs. Foalo 
Mrs. Sehumann 
Mrs. B. C. Kerley 
Mrs. Welden 
Mrs. Welden 
Mrs. Weldon 
Mrs. B. C. Kerley 
Mrs. Welden 
Mrs. Welden 


^Junior Sfction. 

Six white scones. Miss Carman 

Six small cakes (iced) made from one 

mixture.. • • Miss Foalo 

Puff pastry (fl pieces). Miss Foale 

Slipper cloth worked in colours .. .. Miss Carman 

Tray cloth or table centre (worked) Miss Carman 

Knitted jumper in B-ply. Miss Carman 


Miss Foale 

Miss Carman 
Miss Carman 

Miss Foale 


EXHIBITIONS. 


WIBBtnJjiA. 

A competitive Exhibition was held on flth Febmary. There was an excelh'nl staging 
of fancy work, rugs, cushions, cosies and cookery. Misses Dennison and Mrs. F. 
Burfield, of the Auburn Branch, adjudicated and Miss S. Macklin won the prize donated 
by Mrs. W. B. Jones for the competitor gaining tho highest number of points. 


CLARE. 

The success which attended the first Exhibition conducted under the anspices of this 
Branch—held on 7th March—should give the committee every encouragement to give 
this fixture ii place on each year's programme of meetings. Visitors wore present from 
the Belalie and Georgetown Branches. The section devoted to a display of antique.** 
contained many articles of historical interest. The classes for needlecrafts and cookerv 
were well supported, the judges—^Mesdaraes Daily, Orchard and Syms—^giving unstinted 
praise to the high quality of the exhibits placed before them. 

NABBEDY. 

Women's Branches of the Agricnltliral Bureau have staged many excellent exhibitions 
displaying the handiwork of their members, but it is doubtful if the fixture lield under 
the auspices of the Narridy Women's Branch on 7th May, has ever been equalled. 
This Branch—to celebrate the completion of its first year's work—decided fo hold a 
competitive exhibition of Women's handicrafts, entries to which would be restricted to 
its members. Dnder the 'able direction of Mrs. Klingner (President), Miss Brenda 
Reynolds (Secretary) and an enthusiastic Committee, the Narridy Women have set a 
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very liigh stfindard for >ot]ier brandies if they are rival to them. The wonderful 
total of over 500 entries was received, and the judf^es who had had exper^enee at 
the big agricultural shows in the Mid-North s'lid of the needlework and jams, pickles 
and preserves classes, that these sections eclipsed both for quality and quantity anything 
that they had been called upon previously to judge. Twenty-nine entries were received 
in the class for 11b. of farm butter. This was jtidgod by Mr, J. O. Hatter (District 
Dairy Instructor) who confessed to having an extremely difficult task in naming the 
winner. Mr. P. C. Richards (Assistant Secretary of the Agricultural Bureau) opened 
the exhibition. The judges made the following awards:— 

Nbbdlbwork.—J udges, Mesdames P, C. Spottswood and B. E. Lines (Gladstone). 

Suppercloth —Pirst, Mrs. W. C. Eagle; second, Miss V. Roberts. Four Needlework 
Artioles —^Miss V. Roberts, Mrs. W. Eagle. Worked Cushion —Mrs Eagle (1 and 2). 
Teaoosy —^Mrs. Eagle, Mrs. S. Darley. Embroidered D*Oylies —Mrs. W. Eagle, Mrs. S. 
Parley. Two Tatted Articles —Mrs. M O. Smart, Miss L. Roberts. Crocheted D^Oylies — 
Mrs. W. Eagle, Mrs. M. O. Smart, krnbroidered Underweofr —^Mrs. W. Eagle, Miss L. 
Roberts. Article of Cross-Stitch —Mrs. W. Eagle (1 and 2). Worked Apron —^Mrs, 
Eagle, Miss L. Roberts. House Prock—Miss B. Reynolds, Mrs. Prick. Article made 
from Sugar Bag —Miss L. Roberts (1 and 2). Homemade Rug of Wool —^Miss L. 
Roberts, Mrs. Eagle. Homemade Rug other than Wool —Mrs. W. Eagle, Mrs. R. Darley. 
Child*8 Frock —Miss L. Robert's, Mrs. M. Smart. Ihtchess Set —Mrs. W. Eagle, Mrs. S. 
DarU'y. Table Centre —Mrs. S. Darley, Mrs. W. Eiigle. Article made from Material 
oosivng not more than Is.—Mrs. M. O. Smart, Mrs. W. Eagle. Embroidered Hand¬ 
kerchiefs —Mrs. W. Eagle (1 and 2). Knitted Soar, —Mrs. A. • Klinger (1 and 2). 
Article of Knitting —^Mrs. M. Smart, Mrs. S. Darley. Baby *8 Outfit —Mrs. L. Nicholson. 
Trophy presented by Mrs. Button. IJouelty —Mrs. M. Reynolds, Mrs. W. Eagle. 
Unspemfied —Mrs. W. Eagle (1 and 2). Aggregate Prise —Mrs. W. Eagle. 

Needlework Section for CJompetitors not Winning a Prize. 

DoorsUp —Mrs. A. Klinger, Mrs. J. Liddlc. Duchess Set —Mrs. L * Nicholson, Miss 
M. Liddle. Table Centre —Mrs. R. C. Darley, Mrs. P. Smart. Worked Apron —Miss B. 
Reynolds, Miss M. Sandow. Tea Cosy —Miss M. Sandow, Mrs. Prick.) Supper Cloth — 
Mrs. R. Smart. Miss M. Sandow. D*Oylies —^Miss M. Sandow. Crochet Work —Mrs. L. 
.Kieholson, Miss B. Reynolds. Knitting —Mrs. L. Nicholson, Mrs. B. Smart. 
Unspeckfled —Miss O. Sandow, Mrs. K. Saltmarsh. Aggregate Prise —Mrs. Sandow, 
Mrs. Nicholson. 

Needlework for Junior Members. 

Petticoat —Miss E. SandoW, Miss K. Nicholson. Worked Apron —Miss J. Richards, 
Miss E. Sandow. Knitting —Miss J. Richards, Miss E. Sandow. Table Centre- -Miss 
E. Sandow, Miss K. Nicholson. Unspecified —Miss K. Nicholson, Miss J. Richards. 

Jams, I^eserves, &c.—.J udges, Mesdames H. Osmon and H. Bennett. 

8iw Jams —^Miss L. Roberts (1 and 2). Four Jellies —Miss L. Roberts (1 and 2). 
Three Marmalade —Miss L. Roberts (1 and 2). Six Preserved Fruits —Miss L. Robert's 
(1 and 2). Three Pickles —^Miss L. Roberts (1 and 2). Three Sauces —Miss L. Roberts, 
Mrs. P. Smart. Three Chutneys —Miss L. Roberts (1 and 2). Unspecified —^Mrs. A. E. 
Klingner, Mrs. M. Reynolds. One Dosen Eggs —^Miss L. Roberta, Mrs. L. Nicholson. 
One Pound Dairy Butter —Miss M, Sandow. Miss P. Sandow. Trophies presented by 
Mesdames Reynolds, Eagle and Mr. H. Pavey. 

Cooking.—J udges, Mesdames H. Osmon and H. Bennett (Gladstone). 

Fruit Cake —^Miss V. Roberts, Mrs. J. Liddle. Decorated Cake —^Mrs. M. Reynolds, 
Mrs. M. O. Smart. Sponge Sandwich —Mrs. K. Saltmarsh, Mrs. M. O. Smart. Chocolate 
Butter Sponge —Mrs. K. Mannix, Mrs. M. O. Smart. Sultana Cake —^Mrs. M. O. Smart, 
Mrs. L. Saltmarsh. Ribbon Cake —Mrs. A. E. Klingner, Mrs. P. Smart. Cream Pufs — 
Miss M. Darley, Mrs. K. Saltmarsh. Jam Tarts —^Mrs. C. Cox, Mrs. A. E. Smart. 
Lamingtons —^Mrs. L. R. Nicholson, Miss K. Mannix. Queen Cakes —Mrs. M. O. Smart, 
Miss M. Sandow. Sausage Rolls —Mrs. A. E. Smart, Mrs. K. Saltmarsh. Yeast Buns — 
Mrs. M. Reynolds, Mrs. B. Reynolds. Scones —^Mrs. L. Smart, Sen., Miss M. Darley. 
Coffee Rolls —^Mrs. P. Smart, Mrs. A. E. Smart. Nut Rott —Mrs. A. E. Klinmer, Miss 
M. Price. Currant Cake—VLtu, A. E. Klingner, Mrs. M. O. Smart. Cofee f&Jk^Mrs. 
K. Saltmarsh, Mrs. J, Liddle. Brectd —^Mrs. M. Reynolds, Mrs. E. A, Darley. Biscuits — 
Mrs. M. O. Smart, Mrs. M. Reynolds. Aggregate Winuet—Mixs, M. O. Smart. Trophies 
donated by Misses L'. Roberts and Messrs. A. W. Dawes and H. Prest. 

Juniors. 

Sandow, Miss G. Saltmarsh. Beones-^UvsB E. Sandow, Miss 
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Flowers.— Judge, K. E. Hocking, (Crystal Brook). 

AiK^iirrkimm —Hn. A. Freeman, Miss M. Price. Three Distinct —Mise M. Price. 
One Chr^aanthcmum —Mrs. A. Freeman, Miss L. Eoberts. Three Single —Miss L. 
Eoberts (1 and 2). Six Japanese —Miss L. Eoberts (1 and 2). (7o22eotton—Miss L. 
Eoberts (1 and 2). Cosmos, Single —Miss A. Freeman. Cosmos, Double —Miss M. l*riee. 
Carnation —^Mrs. A. Smart. Three Show —Mrs. A. Freeman. Collection of Carnations — 
Mrs. Frick. Dahlia, Champion —Mrs. A. Freeman. Three Decorative —Mrs. A. Freeman. 
Marigolds —Mrs. C. Cox, Mrs. A. Freeman. Tela/rgowkms —Mrs. A. Elingner, Miss M. 
Price. One Rosebud —Miss M. Price, Mrs. E. Smart. Three Rosebuds —Miss M. P'rice, 
Mrs. Smart. Rose —Miss M. Price. Three Roses —^Miss M. Price, Mrs. A. E. Smart. 
Zinnia —Mrs. L. Nicholson, Miss M. Price. Three Zinmiias —Mrs. L. Nicholson (1 and 2). 
Six Zinnias —Mrs. L. Nicholson. Chrysanthemums —Mrs. L. Nicholson, Miss L. Eoberts. 
Cosmos—Mrs. A. Freeman. Carnations —Mrs. Frick, Mrs. A. Smart. Dahlias —Mrs. 
A. Smart. Marigolds —^Mns. A. Smart, Miss L. Eoberts. Salvia —^Miss M. Price, Mrs. 
A. Smart. Verbena —Miss M. Price. Gladioli —Mrs. A. Freeman. Bowls of Flowers — 
Yellow —^Miss L. Eoberts (1 and 2). Red —Miss L. Eoberts (1 and 2). White —^Miss 
L. Eoberts, Mrs. A. Smart. Blue —^Mrs. A. Smart. StocJcs —Miss M. Price. Geraniums — 
Miss M. Price, Mrs. A. Elingner. Roses —Mrs. A. E, Smart. Antirrhinum —Mrs. Prick. 
Dahlias —Mrs. L. Nicholson (1 and 2). Chrysanthemums —Miss L. Eoberts Mrs. A. 
Freeman. Zinnias —Mrs. L. Nicholson, Mrs. A. Smart. Cut Flowers —^Mrs. A. Smart, 
Miss M. Price. Unenumerated —Mrs. A. Freeman, Mrs. A. Smart. Trophies presented 
by Mrs. L. Nicholson and Mr. Bums. Aggregate Prise —Miss L. Eoberts. 


Handmade Garment. 

Unspecified —Miss E. Nicholson, Miss G. Saltmarsh. Trophy donated by Mrs. A. 
Smart. In the evening, Mr. Eichards presented the trophies, and a most successful day 
was concluded by a Supper and Dance—^the music for which was supplied by members 
from the Beetaloo Women’s Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. 


NEW BRANCH AT OWEN. 

A new Women’s Branch of the Agricultural Bureau was opened at Owen by Mr, 
F. 0. Eichards (Asst. Secretary of the Agricultural Bureau) on 28th ApriL The fol¬ 
lowing officers were elected:—President—^Mrs. W. J. Marshman; Vice-President—^Mrs. 
H. Helps; Secretary—Miss M. Lake; Members of Committee—^Mesdames J. Williams 
and H. Moeller. Meetings will be held in the Methodist Eindergarten Hall on the 
second Thursday of the month, at 3 p.m. 


MDECHAED. 

The committee of the Women’s Branch of the Agricultural Bureau at Morchard, and 
especially the Secretary, Miss F, Brown, deserve very sincere congratulations for the 
success which attended their elTorts in staging their first competition of cooking and 
women’s handicrafts which took place in the local institute on 25th March. With 161 
entries to record on the occasion of their first attempt at a function of this description, 
they have been given every encouragement to conduct a similar fixture next year. 
Mr. F. C. Eichards (Assistant Secretary of the Apicultural Bureau), who opened the 
show, said he knew of no better method of stimulating interest in Bureau work than 
the holding of such competitions. They served as an excellent advertisement for tlie 
Bureau and aroused friendly rivalry amongst those who took part. The judges of the 
various sections were agreeably surprised at the quality of the work placed before them, 
and it is worthy of special mention that Mr. Birrell, manager of the Orroroo Butter 
Factory of the Farmers’ Union, said that the class for home-made butter was 'of 
exceptional merit. Many of the butters were equal in texture and quality to what one 
would expect to see produced during the spring months of the year. Mrs. Bymonds, 
of Jamestown, judged the pickles, jams and sauces. 6he confess^ that the high stan¬ 
dard of the exhibits was an cyo opener to her and her task had been anything but 
an easy one. The pickles c<mld, with confidence, be shown at any show. The scenes 
were the outstanding class in the cookery classes judged by Mrs. Pyne of Jamestown. 
The d *oylev8 and supper cloths were highly praised by Mrs. E. L. Orchard, who was 
the adjudicator for the needlework section. The thanks of the committee are extended 
tp the fo llo wing who generously donated trophies:—-Wepowie Branch of the Agricultiwal 
Bureau, Mr. S. Brown, Orroroo Cash and Carry, H. P, Davill A Co., South Australiaxi 
Farmers’ Union, Laura Milling Company. 
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SPONGE AND DAYEB OAKEB 

Beading a p^er Hints for Cooking Bponge and I^yer Oakes” at the March meeting 
of the Maltee Branch, Miss B. Talbot said before baking is commenced have eyerything 
required handy and tins, Ae., lined and greased. Use fresh eggs; they seem maim 
lighter when well beaten, and a successful sponge depends greatly on the lightness 
of the eggs and sugar when beaten. Add each egg separately to the sugar and beat 
a few moments before adding the- next egg. Nearly all layer cakes require butter, 
which slioulcl, of course, be beaten to a cream with the sugar before the eggs are 
added (unless stated differently in the recipe being followed). If a warned^ basing is 
used, tlU sugar and eggs will mix more quickly and more thoroughly, which is a very 
important item. Beat the eggs and sugar for 10 minutes to quarter of an hour, and 
by that time the mixture is usually light and fluffy. 

The flour and rising should be gradually folded in and mixed well, but not beaten 
vigorously. Plain flour, cream of tartar, and carb. soda with a little salt, are nwre 
successful than self-raising flour, and when sifted twice the cake should be finer in 
texture. A heaped teaspoon of cream of tartar, half teaspoon carb. soda, and pinch 
of salt to every cup of flour are the quantities I always use with success. 

The prepared mixture should be poured into the sandwich tins (previously prepared), 
which should have the sides high enough to allow the mixture to rise sufficiently. 
Grease tho tins well with a little lard or unsaltod butter and dust with flour, so that 
the cakes will turn <mt easily without sticking. 

A fairly liot oven is required for sponges, but as layer cakes nearly all contain butter, 
a moderate heat should be used. When testing a sponge to see if cooked (after being 
in the oven us long as recipe states), press lightly with a finger, and if sufficiently 
cooked, the imprint will quickly rise again. This is much better than piercing a hole 
in the top of the cake. The paper concluded with a number of recipes. (Secretary, 
Mrs. J. Ferguson.) 


JAMS AND PICKLES. 

In the course of a short paper, read at the February meeting of the Myponga 
Branch, Mrs. W. Ms^r said when making pickles it is most important to use good 
vinegar. Vinegar boiled vdth spices, cooled and poured over qpions, mokes good, crisp 
picMes, which retain their colour. For mustard pickles, the ingredients must be brought 
to the boil in vinegar to soften and boiled until one can pierce with a carving fork. 

The success of jams depends on tha fruit used. Over ripe fruit does not make good 
jam. Firm fruit is best for jams and preserving. Marmalade is more trouble to 
make, but is a better jam for the extra trouble. Poorman’s orange is the usual fruit 
for marmalade. Of late years grape fruit has taken its place. The jam competition 
was won by Mrs. Bounds with Mrs, Deverson second. (Secretary, Mrs. M. Bounds.) 


WOMEN AND PXJBLIO ATFAIBS. 

At the Devlin’s Pound meeting, held on 25th Febniaiy, the following paper was 
red by the President, Mrs. S. A. Smith;—History speaks with no uncertain voice 
of the power of woman to command the admiration and mould the character of the age 
in which she lives. She has swayed the policy of nations and changed the map of l£e 
world; she is the most powerful factor in the changing story of humanity. 

It is not the King on the throne, or tho President in the White House, or the states¬ 
man with his logic and eloquence, or the soldier with laurels of military glory who 
controls this world—^it is the women. 

As we follow liistory down the ages we find many women of Biblical times taJdug 
very active part in the public affairs of those days. Sometimes their activities were 
for evil, but more often they were for the good of their people. 

There have been our own £ii|^lish Queens, particularly the famous Elizabeth, who 
was very much in public affairs since she was a woman who Imew her power, ax^ used 
it to the utmost. Queen Victoria’s long reign was noted for reforms, in many of 
which women took an active part. 
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Many great reforms of the past have been effected by women. We remember Florence 
Nightingale as the woman who, in face of tremendous difficulties, went to the battle 
fields of the Crimean Peninsnila, and, with a loyal band of helpers, set an example of 
devotion to suffering humanity. Elizabeth Fry, who died nearly a century ago, made 
prison reform the object of lier life. At that time men, women, and children were 
imprisoned under the most awful conditions. Through Mrs. Fry^s work and influence, 
prison life in England was completely revolutionized. Mrs. Fry, also Mrs. Pankhurst, 
spent her life and money in working to gain the vote for the women of England 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, by her writings, did much in the cause of the abolition of 
slavery in America. 

To come to our own day^ and our own country, we find msuiy women holding public 
positions—more than ever before. There are women lawyers, doctors, justices, lieads of 
various departments, and women frequently sit on the bench of law court.s. There 
are many women’s associations which are doing excellent work, especially in mutters 
affecting vcomen and children, and surely in such matters there is none .so qualified 
to give an opinion as women. 


In advocating the taking of a share of public life it is not suggested that it should 
be taken in the spirit of rivalry between the sexes, bfut so far as possible in conjunction, 
for in the cause of humanity man’s cause is woman’s. To-day there is public work 
as perhaps never before, and, in women’s cause, union is strength. There are the 
wrongs or women and children to be righted, there is unemployment, poverty, and crime 
to be contended with. What do women want! Is it knowledge, civilisation, the good 
of mankindf We must look facts in the face—we must do our part, each in making 
the world over—the brave neiw world of reason. The pen is mightier than the sword. 
Speech, written or spoken, is the main method of reacning the public min‘1. Women 
to be masters of their fate must speak and contend for their rights and their point 
of view. 


The aveiage country w’ornan has just as much sense, wisdom of real life, and more 
courage to face its b*ul weather, ©nuirgencies, and hardships as the average city 
woman. We must get out of the habit of being victims of modesty and silence. In 
matters that affect us we must get into the habit of talking back, if it is only through 
the daily paper, and compel the attention and fire the imagination of those in authority 
with a sense of what we need and wliat we deserve. Remember that eountry women, 
the women of the land, have held the world together in peace and war, and they go 
down to their graves unhonoured and unsung, because they lacked the endless use of 
their tongues in public life. 

Do you feel that your distric.t has any needs? Are you satisfic*! with local conditionF 
as they are? Do you think you and your children arc getting equal consideintioa with 
city women and children? Do you ever compare your children’s scliool and school life 
with that of children in the city? Do you compare our roads with city roads? Do 
you sometimes think of the frequent cheap excursions from the citv to the hills and 
to the beach? Do you also think of the health clinics and the many advantages city 
people have? Do you tliink of their cheaper living, and our freight and transport 
problems? If you feel any of these things, it is time you became a woman of public 
affairs. From the little matters of our own <listrict we move on to matters of State 
interest—we keep working for greater things: Strong souls and liigli endeavour, tbo 
world needs them now. 

We have local committees, school, hall, and Bureau—just one idea of yours may 
work untold good. You may not see the fruit of your work; someone else may reap 
the harvest of it—^that is no reason the work should not bo done. If you are unimatod 
by the right spirit you will do it for the joy of the work. The Governor-General often 
said, while our State Governor, ‘‘Service is the rent we pay for our room on earth.’’ 
Often one may get discouraged and despondent with the seeming lack of results, but 
there never shall be one lost good. There is no standing still in life, if we are not 
going forward, we are going backward. Public life takes more moral courage than 
physical courage; but it will grow on you, and your enthusiasm will grow also. Do 
not be afraid of your enthusiasm—turn it to account. You will be laughed at some 
times, but you will also be watched with interest. In practically every country in the 
world women are active in public affairs, not for the sake of glory, but in the great 
cause of mankind, in the betterment of the world. (Secretary, Mrs. J. Loffler.) 
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HQUB 0EA7T8. 

Mtb. H. Queale read the following paper at the March meetliig of the Boor’s Flaiat 
Branch, which was attended by 15 members and five visitors;—^Most women have e 
hobby on which to spend their spare moments—^be they maj^ or few—and try to make 
their hobby usefid and profitable as well as a pleasure. With the aid of a packet of 
dye and scraps of cretonne or other coloured cloth, many attractive artides can be 
made from hessian or sugar bags. One of the easiest ways to dye the bag or hessian 
is by immersing them in a solution of Gondy’s crystals. Th^ must be wadied and 
placed in the liouid whilst wet, and according to the strength of the solution so will 
their colour be light or dark. Many shades from a golden brown to nigger brown 
are obtainable this way, and it is well to remember that the article is always a lighter 
shade than when wet. Stir the bag round in the licpid until it has absorbed as much 
dye as possible and then hang out to dry, when it is ready for use. 

Oven cloths and aprons for outside work can be made from the sugar bag. Believed 
with a binding of gaily coloured cretonne they are quite attractive. Peg bags mads 
of the same material and with an ordinary coat haiiMr inserted in the top are very 
useful. These can be hung upon the line and pushed along as required. For those 
who like to rest their feet when sitting, reading, or serving, a stool can be made 
with seven tins—ell the same sise—and covered with the dyed bag. The tins are 
placed together in a six-sided figure and tied securely. Any old*scraps of mater^ 
can be pushed down between them and thus prevent any movement. Two cardboard 
circles the same size as the tins are then cut and one placed under and one on top 
of the tins. Two circles of material a;re then cut, allowing turnings; and one long 
strip for the outside of the tins. One circle and the strip can. be sown together, and 
the tins placed inside, and then the other circle is sewn over the top. A padding can 
be made for the top with sheep’s wool washed and teased. This is very soft and 
^'iqpringy.” The seams can be covered with a cord or piping of coloured material 
If the latter is used it should be sewn on at the same time as the circles. The wool 
also makes excellent filling for cushion covers, which can be made from dyed hessian 
and worked in a bold design in wool or raffia, and are very useful on the verandah 
furniture or for rough usage. 

I have a very useful cloth for the kitchen table and curtains for the boxes I use 
for cupboards made from hessian which I dyed with Condys and trimmed with 
cretonme^ The hessian being of a fairly open weave tends to suggest some other 
material than just plain ^^bag.” 

Small mats to stand the teapot or other hot dishes upon 'are made from bindei 
twine and rafiSa. The rafiia is wound round and round the twine and formed into a 
circle, each round being attached to the previous one by winding the raffia round 
both at once—at regular intervals. 

A useful little whisk for the fireplace can be made from hay bands. The twine can 
be coloured if desired. 

For the making of floor rugs, cushions, Ac., from wool and old materials • there 
are many devices. One called ^^Singercraft” is attached to and used on the sewing 
machine. If the wool is wound thickly around it the pile sits out instead of lying 
over as with materials. It is very useful for using up odd scraps of wool. 

The Jewel” needle makes very elective cushions. Finer wool and artificial silk 
may also be used. Flannel or velour is best for the foundation, as it grips the thread. 
It is best to have a neiatral shade for the background. Clippings are used for cushion 
fillings. A very effective stylo is to use two corks on needles and so make short pile 
or loops. If the material is painted lightly on the wrong side with shellac or 
lacquer, there is no chance of the threads pulling through. Mrs. Queale exhibited 
samples of each of the articles described. (Secretary, Miss L. Stanway.) 


DBBSSMAKZNa. 

Miss T. Barnett contributed the following paper at the February meeting of the 
Laura Bay Branch:—^Bvery girl and woman should be able to do her own dressmaking. 
Those, who are not naturaUy gifted in this direction are wonderfully catered for by 
pattern books. Vhe two essential points to remember are accuracy in measoremeiit, 
cut and fit, and neataess in nmking, finishing, and pressing. 
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It is most important that the home dressmaker should know how to take measure 
ments accurately. Not knowing the correct way often results in waste of eood 
material. (1) Neck measurement: Place inch tape round lower part of neck without 
straining tape. (2) Bust: Place inch tape round body, keeping tape well up under the 
arms. The tape falls fairly straight across back and lowers slightly in front across 
fuUest part of bust. (3) Length forearm: From where sleeve meets armhole of 
blouse to wrist. (4) Waist line: Fairly firm around waist of body. (5) Hips: 6in, 
b^ow waist line, lowing tape slack enough to pass two fingers underneath. (6) Seat: 
lOin. below waist line, allowing tape slack enough to pass two fin^rs underneath. 
(7) Length skirt front: Waist line to length required. (8) Length side skirt: Waist 
line to length required. (9) Length skirt back: Waist line to length required. 

When using a bought pattern, the safest way for the inexperienced worker is to pin 
all parts of the pattern together and slip it on, making any alterations that seem 
necessary. If altering the pattern, always remember that the outline of the pattern 
must not be altered, worlk from the outside. After the alterations have been made to 
fit the individual measurements, pin the pattern on the material that has been prepared 
previoiuBly. For cutting out, chalk or tailor tack around the outline of the pattern. 
When pinning the pattern on the material be sure that the grain of the material all 
runs one way, otherwise the garment will pull out of shape when finished. Careful 
cutting makes a wonderful difference to the appearance of a finished garment. When 
placing the garment together, baste all seams before machining. The fiat seam is 
popular and simple, and is made by joining two pieces of material together right 
sides facing. This seam must be done neatly—except when under a lining—^by 
clipping or overcasting. For fiimsy materials use the French seam, made by machining 
two pieces of materi^ together on the right side, then on the wrong. 

The fitting of the frock is very important. Sleeves are often a worry—^nover make 
two sleeves lor the same armhole. To determine which sleeve goes into the right arm¬ 
hole, place both sleeves on the table with the seams opposite each other and the 
under facing up; then each sleeve is for the arm it is in front of. To set in the 

sleeve, place the seam of the sleeve about 2in. to 2iin. towards the front of the 

undei^rm seam of the blouse. This acts in most cases, unless the sleeve is a seam to 
seam sleeve, then it is placed seam to seam. 

If shoulder darts or pleats are used, they should not run with the grain of the 

material, hut with the sleeve line. The turning of a hem should be done invisibly 

by hand. To do this take a few threads, then insert the needle into the turned hem, 
pass along about ^in. before bringing out in the usual way. For finishing off neck and 
sleeve openings, always cut the material on the bias. (Secretary, Miss T. Barnett.) 


NEEDLBCEATT. 

Paper read by Miss IT. Watt at the March meeting of the Wirra>)ara Branch, whicl 
wjis attended by 23 members and 14 visitors. 

Needlecraft is a h.omely craft that is practised almost every day, even the sewing 
on of buttons, or of mending rents, but these arfe not sought s^ter too willingly. The 
busy housewife usually soon tires of it—especially women on the land when such 
work has to be done after the day^s work is completed. Even the putting on of 
patches is an art. ITow nicely they can be done, and how awkwardly, too. Some 
patches need a degree of patience to accomplish the task satisfactorily, blending ol 
mending materials, cotton, &c., correctly. M:iny a tear can be mended so well as to be 
hardlv seen, even when examined closely—^by unravelling a thread from the edge 
of the material and darning it neatly and finely. Our grandmothers and great 
grandmothers would say this is, coupled with the making of our garments, the main 
member of the huge needlecraft family, and practice it in our everyday life. It is 
wise for us to develop our interest in this quarter and not let laziness handicap us in 
this very necessary craft. Once this is mastered and we are able to make our own 
garments successfully, then is the time to look for something in the lighter and finer 
line of stitchery. 


KNITTING. 

Every young girl should be taught to knit, even if only in a ve^ simple way, by 
doing ]^ain and purl. Later she will be able to fashion something nice even from this 
form of knitting. Knitting does not call for so keen an eyesight as fine embroidery 
or crochet work. Experienced workers with the knitting needles apx>ear to be able to 
knit quite quickly without looking at their work. Many hours can be passed in this 
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way. The knitting of woollen jumpen, cardigans, singlets, baby clothes, &c., of wool 
should be encouraged not only because they are so warm and soft during winter and 
also useful, but it is building up the wool industry, which all Australians should 
endeavour to do. The buying of Australian made wools not only h^ps the agrlculturaJ 
community, but gives employment to many hundreds of men and girls. The knitting 
of home made garments has been practised only for the past 18 to 20 years, and has 
been the means of developing a vast volume of trade in the manufacture and trade 
of the woollen yai*n. 

During the great war knitting came to the fore. It was taught in schools to both 
boys and girls in many country centres. 

At the present time any energetic young lady can have several lacey jumpers and 
cardigans at a small cost. A jumper I made two years ago has been washed several 
times, and the wool cost only Is. The following recipe is ideal for washing woollies:— 
Two tablespoons of soft soap and one of borax to a pail of water. Put the woollens 
in very cool water and soak for tw’o hours. Rinse in two or three waters of same 
temperature, avoid rubbing and do not wring, but squeeze out and dry away from the 
rays of the sun. 

Knitting is also done in silks and cottons, and some charming garments are made, 
such as jumpers, sox, frocks, scarvee, &c. ‘ 

Needles. 


Size 12 needle use 2 ply. 

Size 10 needle use 3 ply. 

Size 8 needle use 4 ply. 

If one is a tight knitter use a size larger needle, and if a loose knitter a size smaller. 
For small cliildrcn’s clothes use a No. 10 needle for 2 ply; these garments need so 
much laundering that they soon become closer. 

If the knitter has not a tried out pattern for a jumper, try working to a paper 
pattern or test the working by putting 20 stitches on a needle and working 2in. If 
ibis is measured it will give the number of stitches to the inch. Then it is possible 
to reckon how many stitches to the required number of inches. For singlets use large 
needles and work them in 2 ply wool. For these loose, open work patterns are 
preferred, because perspiration and heat shrinks singlets more than laundering. A 
No. 0 needle is suitable for the work, and once home knitted woollen singlets are 
worn for winter the bought article will not be purchased. , 

Second grade wool can be put to many uses—for boys^ juippers and girls’ school 
clothes it is much better, the garments do not shrink so much and they stand up to 
hard and rough wear. Men’s sox also wear much longer if made from the poorer 
grade wools. 

Miss Watt, in order to more clearly explain the merits expressed in her paper, 
exhibited a fine collection of needlccraft, and kindly offered to show any of her* listeners 
how the various stitches and designs were made. (Secretary, Mrs. E. Harding.) 


CHICKEN BAISING. 

At the March meeting of the Pinbong Branch, Mrs. F. Rehn read the following 
paper:—From now on until August is the best time to rear chickens for winter egga 
in this part of South Australia. Early chickens receive the green feed that is so neces¬ 
sary for building up their constitutions and this—to develop a strong and healthy bird— 
is the first essential to plenty of eggs. 

First sdect four of the best two or three year old hens and one good cockerel— 
preferably a two year old bird. Pen these up and use only their eggs. Be sure and 
feed plenty of green feed, with liberal ration of grain, shellgrit and stove ashes, and 
give fresh water daily. After the first week, start saving the eggs and when 10 have 
been laid, set these under a reliable hen. Turn the eggs each day whilst keeping them, 
and do not store in too cool a place. 

When” the chicks are hatched,,place them in a pen with their mothers and keep them 
locked up for a couple of days^ carefully looking after them. Then let them out and 
feed them on broken wheat and screenings. By this method it is possible to raise 
healthy and robust pullets and cockerels. (Secretary, Miss D. M. Schok.) 
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SNOWTOWN BEANOH. 

The Snoyrtown Women’s Agricultural Bureau held their first meeting for 1936 on 
5th March. The Vice-President (Mrs. A. Andrews) presided over a large attendance. 
The Secretary (Mrs. A. Hocking) read several greetings from various Branches. 
Mesdames T. Jenkins and P. H. Wheaton took charge of the meeting and gave very 
instructive papers on 'Hlake and Biscuit Mtiking.” These ladies also arranged a 
Favourite Kocipe” Competition. Winners of the prizes were:—^Best decorated cake, 
Mrs. A V. Wallington, Mrs. A. M. Bobertson; small cakes, Mrs. L. V. Hancock; 
biscuits, Mrs. G. Herbert, Mrs. E. Grigg. The recipes were sent with each entry. A 
Kitchen Competition was won by Mesdames A. Dyer and J. E. Pridham. 


DAHLIA SHOW AT MOmAXES FLAT. 

The fourth annual dahlia show and cooking competition organised by the Women’s 
Branch of the McLaren Flat Agiucultural Bureau was opened in the local Soldiers' 
Memorial Hall on 21st March by Mr. F. 0. Eichards (Assistant Secretary, Agricultural 
Bureau). Although entries in the fionver section were not so numerous as last year, 
Mr. E. G. Bennetts, who adjudicated, said the blooms were a marked improvement on 
those exhibited in 1935, especially in the decorative dahlia class. The champion flower 
of the show, the Charm Daiilia Sunshine,” tabled by Mrs. E. Elliott, was a bloom of 
outstanding quality. Mesdames Eobertson and Sauerbier, judges of the cooking section, 
said the entries were of exceptionally high standard, and it was most difficult to sdect 
the winners; the fancy cakes being deserving of special mention. 


USEFUL HINTS FOE THE HOME. 

The following were given at the 6th February meeting of the Auburn Branch:—To 
remove coffee stain from a tablecloth, pour boiling water over it while the stain is 
fresh; if it has dried, soak in glycerine and water. To remove iron rust from cotton 
goods, rub well with stilt and lemon and hang on line. What is the cause of butter 
being streaky and how to prevent 1 Butter should be mixed well when washing to 
prevent it being streaky; salt it tind mix well before washing it, then wash in several 
waters until the right flavour of salt is obtained. To keep onion pickle white, peel 
with a silver knife, use white vinegar, and add a little ^um. Why do not green 
tomato pickles keep? The vinegar may be faulty. Keep airtight and use plenty 
of liquid. To give glassware or crystal a brilliant polish, wash in soapy water ox 
add a little cloudy ammonia to the water and polish well. What will get rid of 
bull jmts? Waste oil put over the holes where they nest drives them away. A good 
cure for foot ache:—^Bathe the feet in hot water and methylated spirits, or methylated 
spirits and glycerine mixed in equal jDarts and rubbed well in will give relief. Castor 
oil rubbed well into the soles of feet is also good. (Secretary, L. J. Dennison.) 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS RECEIVED. 


Branch. 

1 Dale of 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

i' 

- 

1 Meeting. 



, 


Secretary. 


WoitUN’s Branches. 


Kybybolito .... 

10/3/36 

10 

“ Labour-saving Devices ” 

Mrs. \V. D. Kelt Hick 

Hope Forest ... 

2/4/36 

13 

Social Afternoon . 

Mifs M. DeCaux 

Rendelsham ... 

1/4/36 

9 

“ Jams, Jellies, &o.”— 

Mrs. Bignell 

Balumbah. 

8 

35 

32 

Miss I. Campbell 
DisRUBsion . 

Miss H. Jericho 

1/4/30 

1/4/36 

2/4/36 

i 

Penola . 

“Fancy Work’’—Miss A. 
Marks 

“ Cutting up Meat ”—Mr. 

Mrs. F. J. Kidman 

Sheoak Log .... 

Miss K. M. Koch 


Hewitt 


O’Loughlin .... 

6/3/36 

10 

“ Decoratii g a Cake ”— 
Mrs. A. l^oeden 

Mrs. £ £. Lutz 

O’LougbJin .... 

2/4/36 

11 

Madeira Cake Competition 

Mrs. £. £. Lutz 

Laura Bay. 

10/3/36 

9 

" Jam Making ’’--Mrs. 

Miss T. £. Barnett 



E. Lowe 
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SvMMAiiT OF Bbforts RscRnniD—eoitltmtted. 


Branch. 

i Date of 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

! 

1 Secretary. 


1 Meeting. 



1 

1 


WoMEs’s Bbanchks— eontntued. 


Mudamuokla ... 

18/3/36 

10 

“ Vegetable Garden ”— 
Mrs. A. C. Watson 

Mrs. C. Kuklniann 

Wilmingt jii .... 

9/4/36 

43 

“ Quilting ”—^Mrs. E. L. 

Mis. P. Cole 



^chard 


Maltee . 

2/4/36 

10 

“ Rug Making ”—^Mrs. 

Mrs. J. A. Ferguson 




Ellis 

Saddleworth ... 

7/4/36 

7 

Owen Conference Report 
“ Gassorole Cookery ”— 

Miss G. £. Frost 

Pinnaroo . 

3/4/36 

18 

Miss N. A. Mattiske 



Secretary 


Coonalpyn. 

1/4/36 

11 

“ Kitchen Gardens **— 

Mrs. Fox and Mrs. C. T. 
George 

Miss E. E. George 

1 


Devlin’s Pound . 

24/3/36 

18 

“ Household Hints **— 

Mrs. J. L. Loffler 



Mrs. J. L. Loffler 


Mnndalla. 

31/3/36 

15 

Address—Miss E. Camp¬ 
bell 

Address—^Miss E. Camp- 

Miss M. Fisher 

Tantanoola .... 

6/4/36 

■ 

Mrs. Gus Altsch- 



bell 

wager 

Tantanoola .... 

1/4/36 

— 

Question Box .. 

Mrs. Gus Altsch- 

Belalie . 

14/4/36 

24 

Address—^Mrs. P. A. 

Mrs. £. L. Orchard 



Ohlstrom 


Warramboo .... 

3/4/36 

10 

Jams and Pickles. 

Miss J. P. Patterson 

Clare. 

4/4/36 

34 

“ Fruit Bottling **—^Mrs. 

Mn. a. Pollock 



and Miss Blight 


Bohnnga . 

1/4/36 

14 

Wreath and Bouquet 

Mrs. F. Dennis 


Making ”—^Mrs. llamp- 




ton 


Coonawarra .... | 

3/4/36 

23 

Address—Miss E. Camp¬ 
bell 

Handicraft Exhibition *.. 

Miss 0. JjeaT 

Coonawarra- 

16/4/36 

36 

Miss 0. Lear 

Kangarilla. j 

Waaleys. 

16/4/36 

7 

Question Box . 

Mrs. C. Steer 

16/4/36 

8/4/36 

20 

Address—Miss E. Camp¬ 
bell 

Household Hints . 

Miss G. Harding 

Mrs. C. Kuhlmann 

Mudamuokla ... 

12 

Pinbong . 

4/4/36 

15 1 

“ Pot Plants **—^Mrs. 
Davies 

“DyeingMrs. C. Han¬ 
cock 

“ Gardening “—Mrs. N. 
Grossman 

“ Music ”—^Mrs. A. S. 

Kelsey ' 

“ Managing the House 

Miss D. Scholz 

Parrakie. 

22/4/36 

14 

Miss J. Halliday 

Warconne . 

7/4/36 

6 

Mrs. A. G. Avery 

Balhannah. 

22/4/36 

20 

Mrs. D. A. Camp 

Boor’s Plains .. 

2/4/36 

17 

Miss L. Stanway 



hold “—Miss T. Reid 1 

Yandiah. 

15/4/36 

37 

“ Rug Making “—Mrs. 

“ Fancy Stitches *’—^Mrs. 

Miss V. Keller 

Laura Bay. 

14/4/36 

12 

Miss T. Barnett 


R. W. Burke 


Gladstone . 

21/4/36 

40 

“ A Trip through Yorke 

Mrs. L. J. Sargent 



Peninsula ”—^Mrs, 
Sambell 



Beetaloo Valley 

13/4/36 

14 

“ Music in the Home ’*— 

Mrs. E. A. Pearce 


!Miss I. Pesjrce 


Snowtown. 

2/4/36 

18 

" Bacon Curing **—Mrs. 

A. Dolling 

“ Dressmaking ’’—Mrs. 

Mrs. A. Hooking 

Myponga. 

21/4/86 

9 

Mrs. M. Bounds 


Summers: “Rug- 
mi^ng Miss D. 







Baxter 
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AGRICUfcTUiA^ VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 

BnSOELLAMEOnS. 


iUiricultiina Bureau Coaferenoei, 1038. 

Eyre's Peninsula (West), at Ceduna (O’Loughlin Branch), Wednesday, let July 
(Mr. E. B. Pfeiffer, Ceduna). 

Upper North, at Eurelia, Wednesday, 15th July (Mr. E. 8. Wall, Eur^ia). 

Murray Lands (West), at Karoonda (Yurgo Branch), Tuesday, 21st July (Mr. H. M, 
McKenzie, Turgo). 

Pinnaroo Line, at Pinnaroo, Thursday, July 23rd (Mr. H. L. Badman, Pinnaroo). 
Eyre’s Peninsula (East), at Kimba (Kelly Branch), Tuesday, 4th August (Mr. F. B. 
lUman, Box 64, Kimba). 

Southern, at Inman Valley, Thursday, 20th August (Mr. B."" E. Hacklin, Inman 

Valley). 

Hills, at Cherry Gardens, Thursday, 27th August (Mr. A. B. Stone, Cherry Gardens). 
Murray Lands (East), at Alawoona, Tuesday, 6th October (Mr. Angus Thomson, 
Alawoona). 

Eyre’s Peninsula (Central), at Minnipa, Friday, 23rd October (Mr. H. E. Broad). 
Fznit (non-irrigated), at Greenock, Tuesday, 3rd November (Mr. A. Schubert, 
Qteenoek). 

Each Conference will commence at 10.30 a.m. Members of Branches are invited to 
subonit papers and questions for the agenda of the Conference in their respective 
districts. 

Pruning OompetitlonB. 

Bwer Murray Branches — 

Berri, 23rd June. 

Barmera, 24th June. 

Moorook, 25th June. 

Cadell, 30th June. 

Waikerie, lot July. 

Mypolonga, 6th July. 

Championship at Mypolonga, 7th July. 

Lower North — 

Greenock, 19th June. 

Watervale, 22nd June. 

Lyndoch, 4th June. 

Williainstown, 26th June. 

Koonunga, 30th June. 

Light’s Pass, let July. 

Lone Pine, 3rd July. 

Championship at Greenock^ 94ii July. 

Agricultural Sliowsw 

We have been advised by Secretaries of Agricultural Show iSocieties that their shows 
will be held on the following dates:— 

Northern Yorke Peninsula, Field Trial and Show—Bute, Wednesday, 26th August. ‘ 
8addleworth, Saturday, 19th September. 

Wudinna, Wednesday, 23rd September. 

Waikerie, Saturday, 26th September. 

Balaklava and iDalkey Saturday, 26th September. 

Eudunda, Wednesday, ^dOth S^tember. 
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Laura, Wednesday, 30th September. 

Kapunda and Light, Saturday, Srd October. 

Wimilla, Saturday, Srd October. 

Burra Burra, Saturday, Srd October. 

Karoonda, Wednesday, 7th October. 

Murray Bridge, Thursday, 8th October. 

Blyth and Kybuniga, Saturday, 10th October. 

Loxton, Wednesday, 14th October. 

Kimba, Wednesday, 14th October. 

Colton, Wednesday, 14th October. 

Penola, Wednesday, 14th October. 

Strathalbyn, Wednesday, 14th October. 

Tailem! Bend, Saturday, 17th October. 

Mannum, Saturday, 17th October. 

Paruna (Brown’s Well), Saturday, 17th October. 

Maitland, Wednesday, 21st October. 

Pinnaroo, Wednesday, 21st October. 

Mount Gambler, Wednesday and Thursday, 2lBt and 22nd October. 

Willunga, Thursday, 22nd October. 

OQare, Saturday, 24th October. 

Port Elliot, Saturday, 24th October. 

Kingston (South-East), Saturday, 24th October. 

Minlaton (Central Yorke Peninsula), Wednesday, 28th October. 

Tatiara (Bordortown), Wednesday and Thursday, 28th and 29th October. 

Yankalilla, Saturday, 31st October. 

Millicent, Saturday, 31st October. 

Mount Barker, Saturday, 7th November. 

Woodside, Saturday, 14th November. 

Pork Trade. 

Writing from London on 14th May, the Agent^eneral and Trade Commissioner for 
South Australia (Mr. C. F. 6. McCann) states that inquiries are in existence for 
June-July shipments of South Australian pork, at prices that will probably show a 
projRt to breeders. The demand for Australian and Nelw Zealand frozen pork is a 
growing one, and each month one notices that gradually the deliveries are becoming 
standardised in type, though varied in breeding. Preference is in evidence in inquiry 
and demand for white and chestnut-haired pigs, whose outward appearance, when hung 
on hooks at Smithfield, is decidedly more attractive. Possibly this will bo minimised 
when greater praficaency in scalding black-haired carensses is attained. Tlie maintenance 
of uniformity in the heat of scalding water is imperative, otherwise shaving is bound to 
depreciate the appearance and value of the carcasses. The Danes, Lithuanians, 
Canadians, and Argentinians all use cleaning machines and singers and, in consequence,' 
the pork and bacon have a greater appeal toj the eye of the buyer, though in actual 
flavour of meat, either cured or fresh, our pork compares more than favourably. 

Tariff Changes. 

The Tariff proposals tabled in the House of Beprosentatives provide for the follow¬ 
ing duties on lubricating oil:—The British preferential duty on minenil lubricating 
oil ia reduced by -id. per gallon,* the new intermediate rate will be tbe same as the 
existing general rate; and the general rate will be increased by Ud. per gallon. The 
new rates are:— 

British. 3id. per gallon 

Intermediate... 4^d. per gallon 

General. 6d. per gallon 

l%e increase in the general tariff is intended to give scope for treaty making. 
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Our Wheatgrowing Areas—Profitable and Unprofitable. 

On page 1208 (first paragruph) of the article by Professor Perkins on *'Oar Wheat 
Growing Areas—Profitable and Unprofitable'' the reference to the county should be 
Albert and not Alfred. The corrected paragraph is as follows;— 

In county Albert, which lies to the east of county Alfred and, is partly within 
and partly without Goyder's Uine, there were eight Hundreds out of thirteen 
which averaged less than fibush. per 'acre in the 20 year period under consideration, 
namely;—Bakara (5.8abush.), Bandon (5.56bush.)^ Cadoll (5.04bush), Holder 
(4.76buBh.), Mantung (5.40bush.), Moorook (5.45ibUBh.), Paisley (5.7.^ush.), and 
Waikeric (4.54buBh.), all of which lie outside the line and do not appear to 'have 
justified themselves as Wheat growing hundreda Of the hundreds lying outside 
the line Murbko above had a mean yield of 6bush. or over, namely, 6.52bu8h. per 
acre. 

Urrbrae Agricultural High School. 

The Urrbrae Agricultural High School which was recently visited by members of the 
Advisory Board of Agriculture is built on land made available Iby the late Mr. Peter 
Waite, near the terminus of the Pullarton car line. 

Situated at the foot of the hills, with the Waite Besearch Park on one side and in 
ample grounds of its own, its surroundings are favourable both as r^ards health and 
opportunities for agricultural development. 

At {iresent it is a day school, but the Fullarton car is convenient, and good boarding 
accommodation can be obtained in the vicinity. 

A general education is provided in addition to Agriculture, the curriculum including 
the following subjects:—English, Mathematics, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Botany, 
Chemistry, and Agriculture (Latin if needed). Students arc encouraged to sit for 
the Public Examinations on the above subjects. Special pains have been ^ven to 
planning a course suitable for a lad who desires to become a primary producer, and 
students are encouraged to go on to Boseworthy College. 

The Agricultural course includes the study of Crops, Animal Husbandry, and Farm 
Mechanics. In the school orchard e.nd plots there are opportuxiities for pruning, spray¬ 
ing, and other practical work. The land available for school experiments is about 30 
acres. 

Valuable assistance is obtained from the VTnite Research Institute which adjoins the 
school, and visits are made to places of agricultural interest. Pruning, milk testing, 
and stock judging are important features of the course of instruction. 

Evidence that the school is providing ja suitable education for country lads is the 
fact that the attendance is steadily growing, and the following widely-separated centres 
.ire represented by scholars:—Kangaroo Island, Willunga, Wynarka, West Coast, Yorke 
Peninsula, Snowtown, and Millicent. These lads board in the neighbourhood of the 
school, and others travel to and fro daily by service car from the Hills and other districts. 

Imperial Fruit Show. 

The Imperial Fruit Show and Canners' Exhibition will be held in Benshaw Hall, 
Liverpool, on October 30th-November 7th, 1936. The classes open to cumxietition by 
Australian exhibitors include citrus fruits, apples, canned fruits, and honey. Excispi 
where exhibits, are to be drawn flroin stocks held in the United Kingdom, citrus and 
canned fruits classes, all entry formh and fees must reach the ofBee of the Department 
of Commerce, Canberra, by August Y2ud. Amounts so remitted should include the 
cost of remitting such fees to London at the current rate of exchange. Oranges and 
grapefruit are to be judged in London on July 2l8t and 22nd. 

The Imperial FtUit Show offers to Australian producers a good opportunity to demon¬ 
strate the high quality of their products, and in past years Australia^' bxhibitors have 
achieved marked iiueeesA at this show. 

A copy of the prospectus is available for inspection in' the library of the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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PEoduction of Batter and Olieeae. 

The following returns show the prodnotion of butter and cheese in South Australia 
since December Ist, 1935:— 


1935. Butter. Cheese. 

Lbs. Lbs. 

December .. .. .. 1,642,062 807,281 

1936. 

January.' 1,436,611 576,797 

February. 1,042,250 444,820 

March. 879,379 411,593 


AamOULTUBAL 1NQUIB1B8. 


[Beplies supplied by W. J. Spafford, Director of Agriculture.] 

Viability of Seed Wheat. 

Sutherlands asks:—* * What is the annual decrease vn the germinating power of stored 
Seed Wheat,** 

Beply—^Wheat Seed varies a good deal as tof its length of life according to variety, 
season, soil, and other factors. Sometimes a sample will retain a high germina* 
ting power, of say 90% or over, for* 7 or 8 years, and then the percentage of grains 
capable of germinating will got less very rapidly, whilst other samples (gradually lose 
their germinating power year after year for 9 or 10 years. Occasionally a sample 
wiU contain a few grains that might live for 20 yearB) or se, but most grains in. prac- 
tically all samples die witlun 10 years. An instance taJken from the records of the 
Danisl) State Seed Testing Station, where the life of most of thdi important Agricul¬ 
tural seeds has been tested, shows the life of wheals seeds to be:—Ist year, 92% germ¬ 
ination; 2nia year, 95% germination; 3rd year, 87% germination; 4th year, 88% germ¬ 
ination; 5th year, 74% germination; 6th year, 78% germination; 7th*year 24% germ¬ 
ination; 8th year, 3% germination; 9th year, NU. 

Dews and Soil Moisture. 

Miltalie Agriculture^. Bureau asksWhen a f^avy due falls, does it add moisture 
to the soiU** 

Beply—^'^When the moisture settling on plants and soil as dew is derived from 
adjacent water, as the seta; icxr extensive lakes, then it is new water for th© soil, but 
most dews are the result of water that has evaporated from, the soil being redeposited 
either on the actual soil from which it came or fropi closely adjacent fireas. As most 
of the dew evaporates soon after the sun c»omea out, dews generally mean a direct loss 
of moisture from soils in the neighbourhood.” 

VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

[Beplies supplied by Veterinary Officers of the Stock and Brands Department.] 
Horse with Swollen Fetlocks. 

Hon, Secretary, AgrUmlturial Bureau, Whitwarta, (ssks cure for horse with legs 
moollen from the fetlodka upwards, 

Beply—^The swelling (oedema) of the legs is often associated with debility, ^greaay 
he^n” standing too long on hard floors, and may be the result of heart disease, etc. 
It is advised that you keep the horse in good condition, and if swelling occurs give a 
pnrgative drench of—^raw linseed oil, li pints; oil of turpentine, 2ozs. Subsequently 
give 1 teaspoon of powdered nux vomica night and morning for 14 days. To give, mix 
with treacle and smear on tongue. 
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Oramp in Pigs. 

**Cleve** reports: —(1) Piffs with crcmp in hisidquariers: (2) Horse which loses 
control of hindquarters. 

Beplies—(1) Such symptoms are usually associated with a deficiency of vitamins 
and possibly lime in the diet Treatment:—^From a chemist obtain Sozs. of good 
quality cod liver oH, and twice a day for 15 days give affected pigs 1 teaspoon. Instead 
of Buperphosphate, give the following lick:—Slaked lime, 2 parts; common salt, i part; 
mix well. Warning^—^It is essential that the lime be well slaked by exposure to air. 
Give greenfeed if available, and report progress in three wedcs’ time. 

(2) The symptoms exhibited may be the result of an injury such as a fall or blow, 
or may be the result of eating damaged fodder, which censes a disease known as 
Botulism, the characteristic symptoms being a paralysis of nerves governing movement. 
It is suggested that the following treatment be tried:—Keep the horse in a stall for 
at least a month, giving no exercise. Change the feed if possible, supplying chaff from 
another source. Obtain from a chemist the following medicine:—Take strychnine 
hydrochloride, 10 grains; white sugar, 2iozB. Divide into 20 powders. Directions:— 
Label Poison.” One to be given in a little food or dissolved in a cup of water 
twice a day for 10 days, then stop. 


CmOKEN POX. 

**01eve” reports poultry with swollen heads with sores, scabs and eyes badly affected. 
Beplying to this question, Mr. G. F. Anderson (Government Poultry Expert) says:— 

”The trouble with the poultry is chicken pox Any of the following treatments are 
generally satisfactory:— 

1. Obtain from the chemist a 10 per cent, mixture of carbolic and glycerine, and paint 

the affected parts with this mixture. 

2. Obtain a knob of washing blue, wrap in cheese cloth or similar material, moisten 

same, and rub it over the affected parts. 

3. Paint with equal parts of iodine and water. 

Thoroughly cleanse out the deeping quarters, and spray twiee a week with a 10 per 
cent, solution of kerosine and water.” 


SUPFINa BELTS. 

Replying to the Secretary of the Sutherlands Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, who 
asks what can be done to prevent machinery belts from slipping, Mr. H. R. Nourse 
(Farm Mechanic at Boseworthy Agricultural College) says:— 

”Both rubber and canvas or balata belts are much used or. farms. Ootton, rubber 
or balata belts should not require very much dressing; if they should dry, a small amount 
of castor oil smeared on the belt wiU help. 

There are several preparations on the market, all of which are useful; but they 
should be used very sparingly. These are usually sold in bars of about the eondstency 
of soap, and are applied to the belt while it is running. 

Neatsfoot oil might not harm a cotton belt, but it diould not be used on rubber or 
balata; it is, of course, good for leather. 

The cause of belt trouble with farm machines is mostly due to the faet that they are 
too light for the work they have to do. Other causes of trouble are:—(1) Belts too 
narrow; (2) bdts too thin; (3) belt speed too low; (4) pulley too small; (5) ineomet 
alignment; (6) uneven speed of engines. 

The best cure for most troubles is to use leather of double thidmess, or, if of rubber 
or balata, use 5-ply or 6-ply.” 
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THE AGRICULTURE OF NEW ZEALAND. 


[By R. C. SooTT, Supervisor of Experimental Work.] 


One of the chief impressions gained after a lour of the Southern Hemisphere by 
the present Director of Agriculture (Mr. W. J. Spafford), and “Yattalunga^^ 
(Colonel C. P. Butler) of the Advertiser, was that South Australia had much to 
learn from the agriculturists of New Zealand. They were of the opinion that 
particularly in pasture management and animal husbandry on small holdings the 
New Zealand farmer showed special skill. 

Consequently Colonel Butler conceived the idea that if a party of South Aus¬ 
tralian primary producers could be organised to tour the Dominion and see for 
themselves the methods adopted and the results achieved, much good would result. 

The matter was taken up with the New Zealand Tourist Bureau, and as a result 
a party of 16 men drawn from different districts of the State made the visit during 
January and February of this year. 

They landed at The Bluff on the southern end of South Island, and after a tour 
of the Southland, Otago and Canterbury Provinces, proceeded to Wellington in 
the North Island, which is the capital city of New Zealand. From there* the party 
travelled through the Hawke’s Bay district along the edge of the Gisborne area, 
circled around the Auckland Province and across Taranaki, finally returning to 
Wellington, from whence they boarded the boat for Australia. 

In all districts opportunity was afforded of inspecting the properties of 
successful farmers and observing the methods adopted. Agricultural educational 
institutions, meat works, dairy factories, &c., were visited, and a most interesting 
and instructive time was spent. 

The following remarks will give some idea of the agricultural conditions of the 
country, but in addition reference to the scenic beauty of the land is also nc'cessary. 
The view never became monotonous; even that area described as a plain, namely 
the Canterbury Plain, is traversed by numerous streams with glorious mountains 
in the background, and delights the eye of the visitor. Throughout both Islands 
the mountains, the lakes, the rivers, the broad valleys, the neatness of the home¬ 
steads,-fertility of the country and other factors all combine to make New Zealand 
a most beautiful land, well worthy of visiting from that point of view alone. 

STATISTICS OF NEW ZEALAND. 

The total area of New Zealand including all small islands is 104,015 square 
miles.' Consequently, as South Australia totals 380,070 square miles. New Zealand 
is only a little more than one quarter the area of this State. 

The North Island is slightly larger than the South, the areas being 58,092 and 
44,281 square miles respectively. 
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Particulars showing how the land is utilised are given in the following table:_ 


Lamd Utilisation w New ZecUand, 1934-35. 


Sown grasses, clovers, lucerne. 

Plantations (pines) .. 

Green fodder. 

Grain crops. 

Fallow land. 

Private gardens, Ac.. 

Orchards. 

Plantations (eucalypts, Ac.). 

Market gardens. 

Tung trees... 

Nurseries... 

Acres. 

17,388,174 

760,420 

682,828 

641,205 

115,832 

81,694 

25,087 

21,264 

7,284 

4,780 

1,276 

500 

433 

244 


Hop vines. 

Grape vines . 

PsRsion fruit vines . 


Total area of cultivated land . 

Tussock and native grasses. 

Pern scrub, Ac.,. 

Virgin bush and forest. 

Barren land. 

New Zealand flax. 

14,184,044 

4,079,763 

3,284,154 

1,881,256 

72,828 

19,502,519 

Total area of unimproved land 
Reserves for public purposes, Ac. .. .. 
Rivers, lakes, Ac. 

18,132,871 

5,153,766 

23,602,040 

23,286,637 

Grand total area.. 


.. 66,390,190 


From the foregoing details it will be noted that practically one third of the 
total area of New Zealand is cultivated land, one third is occupied but is still 
classed as unimproved, whilst the remaining third includes areas within Boi’ough 
boundaries, land unfit for settlement and other reserves. 

Of the cultivated area 89 per cent, is'devoted to sown pastures including lucerne, 
and a further 3.5 per cent, is under green and root crops. Consequently almost 
93 per cent, is entirely devoted to the grazing of animals, Avhilst there is a further 
14 million acres of tussock and other native pasture which must be included in 
the total area under grass. 


AREA OF HOLDXNQS. 

The average farm holding in New Zealand is small, 75 per cent, being less than 
320 acres, 63 per cent, less than 200 acres, and 45 per cent, less than 100 acres in 
area. 


On the other hand there are a number of pastoral runs which exceed 50,000 
acres in extent. These are mainly situated in the South Island and include the 
poorest of the occupied land. However, large areas are exceptional and only 
8.3 per cent, of the holdings exceed 1,000 acres. 


The average size of farms varies according to the class of agriculture practised, 
and is approximately as follows:— 


Acres. 

Dairy Farms. 105 

General Mixed Agriculture. 140 

Mixed Dairy and Sheep Farming .. 400 

Sheep Farming. 425 

Sheep and Cattle Grazing. 1.700 
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OUMAm 

Now Zealand possesses a dimate whicli is cool and moist, whilst there is no wide 
rariation in temperature or rainfall either from season to season or from yew to 
year. It is situated in the Temperate Region, and is in the zone of prevailing 
westerly winds. These winds are broken by striking the mountains and hitly 
country which generally obtains, with the result that there is frequent disturbance 
of atmospheric conditions, and the rain periods are not of long duration. 
They are spaced by inte^als of sunshine, and it is this frequency of sun¬ 
shine following the rain which favours agricultural production and the health of 
Hyestock* Other advantages are that they lead to evaporation, making the pastures 
better underfoot, they reduce the area of swamp and peat land which would other¬ 
wise occur, and lessen the liability of frost and atmospheric conditions favourable 
to the development of rust in cereal crops. 

On the other hand the wheat varieties planted must necessarily be of hard 
threshing nature, shelters must be provided for livestock in the field, whilst the 
native tussock grass is of a tough fibrous nature. 

Over the greater part of New Zealand the annual rainfall lies between 25in. 
and 60in., but the area averaging less than 26in. is relatively small and is mainly 
confined to portions of Central Otago and the Canterbury Plain in the Soutlh' 
Island. 

It is chiefiy the mountainous and therefore the unoccupied land which receives 
more than 60in. of rain per annum, with some of the highest altitudes recording 
over 200m. 

In the following map the mean total rainfall is shown, and it is interesting to 
note that the country shielded by mountains from westerly and north-westerly 
winds receives the lowest fall and the extreme is 13in. annual precipitation for an 
area lying midway between Dunedin and the Southern Alps. There is rardy 
appreciable difference in the amount of rain recorded in any one district from 
year to year, and although dry periods or excessively wet years may be experienced 
they are not common. However, it is the distribution of the rainfall tlnoughout 
the year which is of interest to South Australians, who are familiar with a climate 
under which the great bulk of the rain falls in the winter mouths and relativeily 
little in the summer. North of Auckland there is some variation between the 
winter and summer falls, but over the remainder of the Dominion the difference is 
not great, and the amount registered is fairly even for each month of the year. 

The distribution at a few of the main centres is shown in the following table:— 


Bamfall Distribution in New Zeala/nd, 


Month. 

New 

Auckland. Plymouth. 

Napier. 

Wellington. 

Christ¬ 

church. 

Dunedin. 

Inver¬ 

cargill. 


Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

January .. 

.. 2.74 

4.20 

3,02 

2.81 

2.20 

3.42 

3.96 

February , 

.. 8.04 

3.81 

2.76 

2.67 

1.71 

2.71 

3.11 

March . .. 

.. 3.01 

3.75 

3.16 

3.11 

1.98 

2.94 

3.89 

April . .. 

.. 3.54 

4.54 

2.78 

3.53 

1.85 

2.74 

4.14 

May .. .. 

.. 4.66 

6.21 

3.71 

3.98 

2.53 

3.11 

4.34 

June . .. 

.. 4.95 

5.98 

3.51 

4.19 

2.68 

3.16 

3.63 

July . .. 

.. 5.07 

6.46 

3.82 

4.71 

2.69 

3.01 

3.28 

August .. 

.. 4.23 

5.46 

3.50 

3.82 

1.85 

3.09 

3.25 

September 

.. 3.71 

5.06 

2.22 

3.11 

1.74 

2.75 

3.27 

October .. 

.. 3.72 

5.47 

2.23 

3.41 

1.69 

3.12 

4.50 

November 

.. 3.31 

4.82 

2.43 

2.90 

1.92 

3.25 

4.41 

December 

.. 2.91 

4.28 

2.31 

2.84 

2,15 

3.54 

4.07 

Total . 

.. 44.89 

60.04 

35.45 

41.08 > 

24.ro 

36.84 

45.85 
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[From ±griaiuttwrtU Orgmiwation in New Zealand.] 
Jdaoimt ft&d dlftribntloii of the total onnaal roinfall. Mott of the ftre* receiving 
more 60ln. If moimtainouB and unoccupied. 
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Examination of these figfures shows that the rainfall is very evenly distributed 
over the 12 months. Even at Christchurch where the annual fall is only 24.99in., 
that is to say comparative with that recorded at a number of centres in this State, 
the lowest rainfall month is October with 1.69in., an amount which is quite 
appreciable. As a consequence perennial plants are not subject to severe summer 
droug^ht, whilst as there is no record of a shade temperature of 100° F. ever 
being recorded, with readings of 90° P. very rarely obtained, such plants are able 
to carry through from season to season without check and provide the evergreen 
pasture* for which New Zealand is famed. Periods of dry and warm weather 
may occur, and at times spells of wet weather may interfere with haymaking and 
harvesting operations, but these are exceptional and generally speaking the 
Dominion enjoys a climate highly suited to the development of pastures, with 
satisfactory grain crops only possible in the medium rainfall localities. As a 
result the Canterbury Plain (Christchurch) is practically the granary for New 
Zealand. 


SOILS. 

The soils of the cultivated area of New Zealand are naturally fertile, their chief 
deficiencies being phosphoric acid and lime. 

In the North Island very large areas are (covered by volcanic ash forming 
extremely valuable pasture country. These lands are mainly situated in the 
Taranaki, Wanganui and Waikato districts, whilst although the wonderfully high 
producing Hawke’s Bay area is in the volcanic ash region, these soils consist chiefly 
of an admixture of volcanic ash and alluvial material washed down from the 
higher levels by surrounding rivers. This has resulted in the formation of very 
fertile land with high carrying capacity for stock, whilst on the wide alluvial flats 
many apple orchards are situated. 

Over the remainder of the North Island there is a great range of soil type 
varying from sands north of Auckland, poor pumice in the central regions, and 
fertile silts in the southern land. However, generally throughout the country 
there are broad alluvial plains and swamps bordering the rivers. 

In the South Island the most important soil is that di the Canterbury Plain. 
This is of alluvial nature, varying from rich loam overlying clay to poor coarse 
sandy material overlying gi*avel. Naturally this latter type is not very fertile and 
is mainly situated on the fringe of the plain near the foothills. Aithough this 
class represents a considerable area it is .small as compared Aviih the full extent 
of the Canterbury Plain itself, which is some 150 miles long by about 40 miles 
wide. Consequently the greater part is really good quality soil which readily 
responds to cultivation and planting. 

Generally throughout the Southern Province the soil is shingly on the higher 
levels, deep loam over clay on the undulating country, alluvial soil oW gravel on 
the flats and river beds, with swamps at the river mouths. 

The moi^e mountainous country varies from heavy silt to stony loams and 
gravelly basins to greyish sand on portions of the West Coast. Reviewing 
the position, therefore, it may be said that the soils of the cultivated area of New 
Zealand are highly prpductive and consist of volcanic, alluvial and a mixture of 
volcanic and alluvial types, togeiiher with afreas of rich loams and goodl sands, 
whilst in the occupied tbut not cultivated ared the land is rougher and more stony 
and varies from stony loams and gravelly depressions to soils of both heavier and 
lighter texture. 

PASTURES OF NEW ZEALAND. 

The pastures of New Zealand may be divided into two main groups, namely 
sown pasture and natural pasture. 

The former is represented by over 17,000,000' acres and the latter by a little 
more than 14,000,000 acres, making a total of almost 42,000,000 acres devoted to 
grassland farming out of the 43,000,000 acres occupied. 
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The natural pasture is generally referred to as tussock country, although over 
lazge areas finer leaved grasses and other herbage are associated with the tussocks. 

At the present time by far the greater area of this class of grassland is to be 
found in the mountainous and dryer lands of the South Island. There are three 
main types of tussock, namely the Poa, Festuea and Danthonia classes, and any 
of these may predominate according to the conditions of soil, moisture and 
altitude. 

The Danthonia tussock country, particularly on the lower levels, is generally 
capable of improvement by the planting of better pasture varieties, together with 
adequate liming, manuring, Ac. As a rule the natural pasture land is held in 
large areas and on the average is capable of maintaining a sheep to about five to 
seven acres. Little is done in the way of top-dressing and the properties are 
managed on very much the same lines as the pastoral holdings in Australia. With 
regard to the sown pastures the most striking feature is the density of the herbage. 
There are practically no bare patches present, such as is regularly the case in our 
pasture lands where the summer killing of shallow rooted plants is prevalent. 



[Photo, by H. M. Westwood.] 

Xeaberi of tlio party at the normanby Oo operattTO Obeeae Factory, Bawwra. 1.142 
tons of choose wsro mamifaoftiirod fa. this faotory in 1985, whioh is said to bo the 
^gost aawimt made olnder one roof in the world. The mlUc supplies were drawn 
from a radios of 2| miles. 

It is the density of pasture which explains the high carrying capacity of many 
farms, and in the better lands of the North Island instances of eight sheep or 
approximately a cow per acre were repeatedly met with. 

In establishing pastures European species of grasses and clovers are invariably 
used; the actual varieties and mixtures depending upon the type of farming 
practised and the class of soil ^r climate obtaining in the district. 

Where the stand is only intended to be of a temporary nature, such as would 
be the case if d hay crop was required, or where the land was only partially cleared 
from bush growth or reclaimed from peat swamp, rapid g^wing varieties are 
utilised. Typical seeding for such requirements is 301bs. Italian Bye Grass and 
61bs. of Bed Clover per acre. 

SometimeB the application of Italian Bye Chrass is halved and 151bs. of Western 
Wolth^s Rye Grass included. The latter is a leafy selection from Italian. It is a 
quicker grower in the first season, but tends to thin out to a greater extent in the 
second. 
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Again in the damper or more saline soils Alsike may replace the Red Clover. 
Short rotation pastures are adopted in the mixed farming areas of the South 
Island, oecupying the land for three to four years and working in rotation with 
cereal and root crops. The climatic conditions of these districts do not favour 
long term permanent pastures, whilst it is also necessary to supply some additional 
feed in the winter, which means cultivation and the planting of special fodder 
crops for the purpose. A regular pasture mixture for a short rotation stand is:— 

251bs. Perennial Rye Grass. 
lOlbs. Italian Rye Grass 
41bs. Red Clover 
21bs. White Clover 

On the Canterbury Plain there is a tendency for rather lighter seeding, making 
a total dressing of from 30 to 351bs., but on the other hand in tht» Souihlaoid 
Province it is usual to increase the amount of seed, adding about Olbs. of Timothy 
and 21bs. of Alsike per acre. 



A close up view of an exceUeut permanent patture miactare oonaistina obiefly of 
Perennial Bye Grass ana White Clover. 

Truly permanent or long rotation pastures are planted on the better type soils 
of the wetter districts of both Islands, but the bulk of the permanent pasture 
land is to be found in the Norh Island. A typical seed mixture is as follows:— 

Lbs. 


Perennial Rye Grass. 25 

Cocksfoot. 10 

White Clover. 3 

Red Clover. 3 


Naturally there are variations of this mixture according to circumstances, the 
chief of which so far as the high producing pastures of the Auckland and Taranaki 
Provinces are concerned is the inclusion of 5 to 61bs. of Paspalum seed ]Rnd a 
reduction in the quantity of Cocksfoot planted. In fact Paspalum is regularly 
included in the seeding mixtures for all districts enjoying relatively mild winter 
conditions. 

Other exceptions to what may be regarded as the standard mixture for permanent 
pastures are:—The addition of about 6lbs. of Italian Rye Grass where quick early 
growth is desired, about 2lbs. of Crested Dogstail for undulating country and 
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particularly for nheep grasing, about 31bs. of Timothy for rich soils inclined .to 
wetness, and about 41bs. of Meadow Foxtail together with 21bs. of Rough Stalked 
Meadow Grass for fertile land which is too wet for the successful establishment of 
rye grass. Such seeding is at the expense of the Perennial Bye or Cocksfoot, 
whilst for reclaimed salty swamps the quantity of Red and White Clover is 
reduced and about 21bs. each of Alsike and Strawl)€rry Clover are included. 

On relatively new land or that of lower fertility the seeding mixture frequently 
includes such varieties as Brown Top, Chewings Fescue, Danthonia pilosa, Kentucky 
Blue, Lotus Major, Poa aquatica. Prairie Grass, Yorkshire Fog and Tall Fescue. 

Brown Top thrives on the medium class soils in the hilly country, which are 
of a wet heavy nature, and Yorkshire Fog does well in the wet, peaty lands. 

In recent years Subterranean Clover has come into prominence for the friable, 
open textured soils, particularly those situated on the fringe of the Canterbury 
Plain, whilst it is fairly often included in the permanent pasture mixture for 



[From New ZcaUmd Journal of Agrieultwro,'] 

White Clover plota at the Pleat Beeeereh Stetion. Pelmerstim North. New Zealead 
Oertiaed White Clover on the right. This is en ontstending type, superior in every 
way ito all other strains. CexWed seed is available and is being freely plaatM. 
Similar work has been done in the production of New Zealand Certihed Perennial 
Bye Grass, Cocksfoot, Bed Clover, Be. 

other districts. In this case it is added at the rate of 1 to 21b8. per acre and is 
favoured because of the amount of growth produced in the winter and early 
spring. It was stated that in the Hawke’s Bay district the earliest maturing lambs 
were secured from those pastures including Subterranean Clover in the mitxure. 

8BED1KO OF PA8TUBES. 

The New Zealand farmer has quickly recognised the importance of good seed, 
and rarely plants other than the best. At the Plant Research Station at 
Palmerston North much pasture selection work has been done and improved strains 
of Rye Grass, Cocksfoot, White Clover, Red Clover, Brown Top, Ac. isolated and 
seed supplies built up. 
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SAVE TIME and MONEY IN 
PLOUGHING e e • 

unth a FORDSON 



14 H.P. AT DRAWBAR- 26 H.P. ON BELT 

(T«i€fl by Mr. E. J. C. Reimie, Melb. University) 

FORDSON IS POUNDS UNDER THE PRICE OF 
ANY OTHER TRACTOR OF EQUIVALENT POWER 

COUNTER.BALANCED CRANKSHAFT .... HEAVY-DUTY 
TRANSMISSION . . . GOVERNOR CONTROL . . . SPECIAL 
AIR CLEANING SYSTEM. • . CRANKCASE VENTILATION . .. 
««HOT.SPOT’’ VAPORISER . . . CLUTCH PULLEY... POWER 
TAKE-OFF (optional at oxtra coat). 

The English Fordson is the lowest-priced tractor per horse-power 
on the market. It saves time and money on every job—ploughing, 
harvesting, haulage or stationary work. Fordson is available 
with pneumatic tyres or approved wheel grips. Your local Ford 

dealer will explain the easy purchase 
terms provided by the special Fordson 
finance plan* 


brdsoii 

Tractor 


ASK YOUR FORD DEALER TO DEMONSTRATE 

Distributors: 

POWER PLANT LTD., 98-100 Currie Street. Adelaide, 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. (Incorporated m Vic.) F6Z.I6.T 
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The result has been the development of an excellent strain of Perennial Bye 
Grass of great persistency and yielding an abundance of leafy growth, and of a 
strong growing broad leaved White Clover of high productivity. As these are 
the two most important pasture plants in the Dominion, the work of selection 
and certification of seed of the best strain is leading to impi^ovement i>n the 
permanency and yield of the grazing areas. Every care is taken in the preparation 
and planting of the land, and this thorough treatment is a direct contrast to much 
of the pasture seeding in this State where many fai’mers expect fodders to 
estabish themselves satisfactorily with much poorer preparatory tillage than they 
would give to crops of a more temporary nature. The soil is worked to a line 
firm seed bed, and if there is neglect in this direction an unsatisfactory germina> 
tion is likely to follow. The seeding period extends from spring to autumn, the 
majority of pastures in the warmer districts being planted in February or March, 
and where autumn frosts are common, spring sowings are generally adopted. The 
amounts of seed planted are much heavier than is customary in South Australia, 
and are probably associated with the favourable summer weather and the fact that 
the rainfall is so regular that shallow rooted plants are able to carry through. 
Thick seeding provides for a dense sward 'which can be maintained from season 
to season, whereas with us, perennial plants have to be relatively widely spaced 
and allowed to develop an extensive root system in order to be able to survive the 
long, hot, dry periods frequently experienced in our climate. 

Superphosphate is regularly applied at seeding, usually alone but occasionally 
in conjunction with bone dust. The amount varies from about 1 to 3cwt., whilst 
one instance was met with in the Waikato district where 3cwt. of superphosphate 
and 2cwt. of bone dust were drilled in with the seeding mixture. 

HAKAOEMENT OF PASTEBE. 

Annual top-dressings of fertiliser are applied to pastures, and more information 
in connection with manures will be given under that heading. 

After establisnment, the pasture is permitted to reach a height of 4 to 5in. 
before feeding, and the principle of rotational grazing is fairly closely practised. 
The intervals between grazing are rather shorter in the case of sheep than cattle, 
and the herbage is kept more closely grazed. However, this close grazing is not 
allowed to continue for more than a few days, since .severe feeding-off limits the 
production of pasture. 

Well grazed pastures may be spelled for about three weeks without appreciable 
loss in the feeding value of the produce, and this is the general practu'c with 
dairy cattle, but in the case of sheep, particularly ewes and lambs, the change 
from one class of fodder to the flush of growth iu a new field has a ]>:id effect 
upon the stock themselves, and with slieej), weekly resting periods or ev(*ii less are 
not too short. 

So as to permit regular grazing most farms are closely sub divided, and 
properties consisting of from 12 to 30 fields arc by no means iincnramon. 

An illustration of the handling <»f sheep under an intensive grazing system Avas 
gained at Marion in the North Island, where the farm has been divided intci 34 
fields each of seven acres. This area carries 900 breeding ewes and the lambing is 
consistently about 100 per cent. 

From about Febniary, when all lambs have beeii sohl, the ewes are held in one 
dock and moved from paddock to paddock daily. That is to say, each field is 
grazed at the rate of about 130 head per acre for one day and then spelled for 13 
days. 

B 
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When lambing commences in July or August the daily moves continue, but only 
the unlambed ewes are shifted, the remainder being left behind in each field until 
there are sufficient to justify grouping in one flock and shifting each day. The 
idea is eventually to divide the ewes and lambs into two flocks of approximatey 
equal numbers and rotate each of these over seven paddocks. Consequently from 
about September onwards each field is grazed down once in seven days, that is to 
say, at the period of the year when the j)asture is making the most rapid growth 
there is a shorter time between each gi*azing. Should the feed tend to get beyond 
the best stage one or more fields are shut up for hay and the flocks stated in 
daily shifts over the remaining five or six paddocks. 

On dairy farms the sward is allowed to become laller, and the practice is to 
graze off the top growth rather than tlie lower 2in. In the spring and early 
summer the growing periods may extend to almost three weeks, with longer spells 
over the remainder of the year. Naturally the milkers are first turned into the 
clean, fresh pastures and followed up by the young and dry stock. When these 



A higli'produclng pasture at Hastings. This field is stocked at the rate of two cattle 
and six shoop per aero, and had carried this number for four months. It could 
continue to hold this number for at least two more months but owing to wet 
oohditions only light grazing was secured in the winter. All animals were In 
good condition with over half the cattle In prime order. 

have been removed the roughage may he lopped off with a mower and the field 
harrowed. However, this harrowing is carried out almost entirely with the object 
of spreading the droppings of animals and is never so severe as to pull out any 
of the pasture plants. 

Again, on moat sheep farms cattle are also kept to consume the rough coarse 
feed left by the sheep and maintain the herbage in the best possible condition for 
the production of nutritious fodder. 

OTHEB FODBBB OBOPS. 

With improved pasture production following top-dressing, farmers are now con¬ 
serving their surplus fodder as hay or ensilage, and the planting of supplementary 
fodder crops is not as popular as formerly. However, each season from 600,000 
to 700,000 acres are planted mainly with tuimips, rape, swedes and mangolds. 
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As a rule these crops are associated with the short-rotation pasture districts, and 
if the area is such that pasture stands tend to run out in say five or sjx years, 
a rotation is adopted which will bring each field under a fodder crop every five or 
six years, and by such means prepare the land for planting down to grass. 

The most popular crops are turnips and rape, and large areas are to be seen 
in the Canterbury Plain, Hawke's Bay, Otago and Southland districts. They are 
mainly fed in winter, early spring and autumn. As a supplementary winter feed 
for cows several thousand acres of mangolds are also planted, tlie chief areas 
being Canterbury, AVellington, Taranaki and Auekand. 

PASTITBE ESTABLISHMBNT ON PUMICE LAND. 

Of recent years much has been done in the development of pumice land in the 
North Island. There are large areas of this class of country in the Auckland 
Province, extending towards the Bay of Plenty. It w’as generally regarded as 



[From The New Zealand Farmer.] 

Sheep grazing on a. heavy crop of Swedes. This is one of the most popular of the 
supplementary crops for sheep. 

being quite useless except for tree planting. However, the demonstrations that 
have been provided indicate that it is capable of producing really good pasture, 
provided that sufficient capital is available for the purpose. 

Pumice itself is solidified volcanic froth containing mineral plant food, but 
because of its formation most of this is pre^ent in an unavailable foim. However, 
by compaction and the incorporation of organic matter the pumice can he slowly 
decomposed, giving rise to a fair quality soil. 

In its natural state pumice land is coyered with a dense tangled mas.^ of tea-tree, 
tussock, &c., which is first cut down and burned. After ploughing on a medium 
furrow the land is left in a relatively rough state to allow aeration and sweeten¬ 
ing, and then some four or five months later packed down by heavy rolling. After 
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shallow tillage it may be planted either with a temporary pasture consisting of 
Italian Rye Grass and Red Clover or with turnips, although sometimes a 
permanent pasture mixture is sown straight away. 

The secret of success appears to be good compaction of the soil and adequate 
dressings of superphosphate. Applications of 6cwt. and sometimes lOcwt. to the 
acre in the year of establishment are necessary, followed by yearly top-dressings 
of at least 3ewt. per acre. The cost of bringing pumice land into productiota is 
therefore high, and Dguras fix)m 12 dairy farms obtained by the New Zealand 
Department of Agriculture indicate that when all costs including buildings, fences, 
pastures, &e., are taken into account the expenditure lies between £16 and £19 
per acre. 



Perennial TLjtt seed crop eat for tlirMhing. Koto the double row of cocks. 

Eecb cook een be lifted m » single forkful. 

However, with proper management the carrying capacity rapidly rises to about 
half a mill^g cow per acre, and on the older farms to two-thirds of a cow or 
more. 

Consequently the development of pumice land, which in its natural state is 
from an agricultural point of view most unattractive, has been proved an 
economic proposition and has opened the vray for future agricultural expansion. 


OSA88 SEED IN NEW ZEALAND. 

New Zealand has built up a large business in the harvesting and sale of grass 
seed, a trade which is likely to expand with the development of improved strains 
and the seed certification scheme now in operation. Approximately 100,000 acres 
of grasses and clovers are cut for seed each season, and of this area about 85. pex 
cent, is situated in the Canterbury, Otago and Southland districts in the South 
Idandi and most of the balance in the Hawke’s Bay area in the North Island. The 
grain is harvested both by cutting and threshing, and also by stripping in the 
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field. The latter method is associated with the lower rainfall districts, and on 
the Canterbury Plain it was interesting to see miles of fencing over which bags 
containing material from the strippers had been hung. The bags were only partly 
filled, making a layer some four to five inches thick, and by hanging in this way 
the grain, straw, fe., are able to di*y right out before being cleaned. However, 
cleaning on the farm is relatively rough, and most grass and clover seed is machine 
dressed by merchants before being offered for sale. The chief seed ci*ops are 
Perennial Rye Grass and Chewings Fescue, together with Red Clover, Cocksfoot, 
White Clover, Crested Dogstail and Brown Top, the most important of the others. 
Large quantities are exported to the United Kingdom, Australia, America and 
Canada, the first named country taking practically all the Crested Dogstail seed 
available after the local demand has been filled. The average >deld of rye grass 
seed is from 17 to 20bush. per acre, White Clover, 120 to 150lbs.; Chewings 
Fescue, 200 to 2t501bs.; Cocksfoot, 160 to ISOlbs.; and Red Clover, 160 to IBOlbs. 

MANURES IN NEW ZEALAND. 

A large amount of experimental work relative lo the use of fertilisers has been 
carried out, athough there are still many problems awaiting solution. The out¬ 
standing result of these investigations has been the indication that phosphoric 
acid is the major limiting factor in crop growth and phosphatic feililisers are 
easily the most important in the Dominion. 

Deposits of phosphate rock occur but these are of relatively low grade, and 
as is the case with Australia, New Zealand obtains her supplies from the phosphate 
mines of Ocean and Nauru Islands. 

Approximately 2,000,000 acres of pasture land are top-dressed annually, and 
the average application amounts to 2jcwt. per acre. 

The quantities range from 1 to 2cwt. per acre applied once every second or 
third year, to 6 or 7cwt, per acre each year. 

The mean dressing for the smaller dairy fai*ms in the high producing districts 
is approximately 3cwt. per acre per annum, and for tlie larger dairy farms, about 
2cwt. per acre per annum. The sheep farms receive less, whilst the applications 
are not so regular. Finally in the extreme fertile soils of the Hawke’s Bay area 
many fields do not receive any fertiliser at all. March to May is the regular top¬ 
dressing period with lesser quantities applied in spring. As the result of very 
careful experimental work it has been shown that summer and autumn applications 
are better than winter or spring dressings, since when given at this time they 
appreciably improve production during the period of minimum growth, namely 
in the winter. Further, there is little advantage in applying two or three times 
during the course of the year as compared with once so far as total production of 
fodder is concerned. On the other hand, applications made juKt prior to periods 
of low production are definitely of advantage in spreading the pasture return. 
Moreover, late spring dressing increases the phosphate contenf of the herbage 
produced during the, summer, and this may have an important bearing on the 
health of stock. 

Lime is second to phosphate in quantity applied to the land. There has been 
a marked increase in the amount used in recent years, and in 1935 over 200,000 
tons were utilised. 

New Zealand has a number of easily accessible limestone deposits, the material 
of which is mainly of a soft nature, and can be ground to a powder at a 
reasonable price. As far as could* be gathered the usual charge for ground 
carbonate of lime is from 11s. to 15s. per ton, whilst free railage up to a 100 miles 
distance is granted to botua fide farmers purchasing lime. 
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It is in the form of ground limestone that the lime is regularly used, and quick¬ 
lime or slacked lime is very rarely availed of. However, it is surprising to find 
that lime is not sold under a guaranteed analysis, nor is there any standard for 
fineness of grinding. 

Lime is more generally used in the North Island than in the South Island^ 
but on the other hand a greater quantity is applied annually in the latter tham 
the North Island. This means that the average dressing in the South Island 
is heavier but less frequent than that of the North, and applications of a ton or 
more per acre every four or five years are quite common, whereas in the North 
Island dressings of from 5 to 7cwt. per acre every other season are regularly^ 
adopted. Taking New Zealand as a whole, the mean application of lime per 
acre is 6Jcwt. There has been no experimental work to test small and frequent 



[From The New Zealand Farmer.] 

Effect of oorbonirte of lime on pasture. Plot on tlie left was dressed with super¬ 
phosphate only and that on the right with both superphosphate and carbonate of 
lime. The mean application of lime in New Zealand Is 5icwt. per acre and 
200,000 tons are used annually. 

applications with larger and more widely spaced dressings, but the general opinionr 
appears to favour the addition of about 5cwt. per acre in alternate years. However^ 
there has been much experimental work to show the response following liming; 
although the majority of such plots are simply field demonstrations, and no^ 
attempt to measure the increased pasture obtained has been made. 

An extensive programme of trials was conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture, and in many districts general improvement resulted, whilst in some 
areas the response in 76 per cent, of the experiments was classed as good to 
excellent. 

Consequently, liming is a general practice, but this does not obviate the 
necessity of applying superphosphate, and the best results follow applications of 
both materials. This response to dressings of ground limestone impressed alK 
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jmembers of the party, and as a result a series of demonstrational triaLs> with 
local carbonate of lime has been planned for commencement this yeai' in the 
liigher rainfall and swamp areas of this State. 

The work done with nitrogenous fertilisers has indicated that this class of manure 
is important in promoting the growth of out-of-season grass, but on the other hand, 
such increased growth is frequently followed !)y a slump in production. Since 1929 
there has been a marked reduction in the quantity applied, and the tonnage 
imported to-day is only about one-third of that received six years ago. Generally 
speaking, nitrogen fertilisers are not regarded as being of economic value for the 
grasslands of New Zealand. 

As a rule the soils of the Dominion are well supplied with polash, Ihc exceptions 
being parts of the Taranaki and Southland districts. In these localifies 1 to 2cwt. 
•of muriate of potash is applied annually. 

So far as the manuring of other crops is concerned, the usual dressing for 
supplementary fodders, such as turnips, swedes, rape, &c., is from 2 to 4cwt. of 
superphosphate per acre at seeding time. With the cereals approximately Icwt. 
“Of superphosphate is added, the explanation for the relatively small quantity 
needed being, that such crops are generally favourably placed in the rotation. 

For potatoes, 3cwt. of superphosphate and Icwt. of sulphate of amonia is; 
iJbe regular manuring on the lighter land, increasing to 5 to 6c\vt. of super- 
phospWe and the same quantity of sulphate of amonia for the more fertile soils. 

(To he continued: the next instalment witl deal with Dairying and Sheep.) 


TOBACCO GROWING. 

PROGRESS REPORT ON INVESTIGATIONS, ETC., IN SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA. 

[By R. E. CouRTHOPE Giles (Tobacco Instructor).] 

The 1935-36 season has been a rather peculiar one for South Australia, for 
.although the drought experienced has been exceptionally severe, crops are above 
the average in quality for the past few seasons, and because of a variety of reasons 
from which valued information has been obtained. 

In the past, although early planting was always considered advisable to obtain 
the full benefit from the spring rains for plant growth with the dry summer months 
of January and February for ripening and harvesting the crops, the prevalence 
'of Blue Mould rendered this almost impossible. 

By the adoption of the Benzol method of raising seedlings, ample supplies of 
disease-free plants were available during October and November last to a number 
•of progressive growers, who raised their requirements by this method under the 
supervision of the Department. Seedlings were also grown at Berri Experimental 
Orchard and at the Experimental Tobacco Farm at Penola in the South-Eastern 
district of the State. These frame-grown seedlings were ready for transplanting 
from six to eight weeks in perfect condition, and were very much earlier than 
would have been possible by the open-bed method. 

Some 50,0001bs. of leaf have been cured, the major portion being grown by seven 
‘growers, all users of Benzol. 

The majority of growers, who have used the open-bed method as in the past, 
have all suffered to a certain extent through Blue Mould, and owing to late planting 
«nd drought conditions have had very disappointing results, yields being very 
light and of poor quality. 

Early plantings from Benzol beds have been entirely satisfactory, the quality 
Jbeing excellent. 
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NBW BEaULATZONS UNDEB THE TOBACCO ZNBUSTBY PBOTEOTZOH 

ACT, 1934. 

The occupier of any land on which self-sown tobacco plants are or shall be grow¬ 
ing, shall every year before the 31st day of July, completely destroy all tobacco 
plants by fire or burial. 

It is now proposed at the suggestion of tobacco growers that the use of hydro¬ 
carbon vapours should be made compulsory in the raising of tobacco seedlings in 
order to eliminate as far as possible all avoidable sources of infection from Blue 
Mould. 

Owing to the prevalence of wild tobaccos throughout the State, it would not be 
feasible to entirely eradicate the disease. 

PESTS AND DISEASES. 

Murray Irrigation Area ,—^Experimental plots of tobacco of 24 light varieties 
were established in various parts of the irrigation areas, between Benmark and 
Cobdogla, with the assistance of a number of landholders. 




Tobacco Experiments at Waite Institiite. Dnngowan Tobacco, groim at Maeolesfleld. 

Adequate protection from the high winds was obtained by means of strips of 
sunflowers and maize, which were well established before transplanting took place. 

A considerable amount of damage was done to crops during December and 
January last by insect pests, bud worm, stem borer, cut w»orm, and later by leaf 
miner. Keen growers overcame these difficulties by means of sprays and baiting, 
and succeeded in growing sound leaf. 

Adelaide HiUs and South-East ,—These areas have been quite free from insect 
pests during the past season, Blue Mould being the chief trouble. Two cases of 
Frenching were found in the South-East, and a few isolated plants suffered from 
Mosaic. Dry conditions probably account for the small amount of damage done. 
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DISEASE BESISTAKCE. 

The Dungowan variety has as usual shoivn a certain amount of resistance to Blue 
Mould. However it is highly probable that Dungowan will lose its position as first 
favourite among growers owing to the success obtained this season with better- 
textured varieties, which prior to the discovery of the Benzol method it was almost 
impossible to grow in South Australia, but which with this treatment have done 
remarkably well this season. . 

SOILS. 

The location of suitable tobacco soils is being steadily carried forward. 
Large areas are available for development in the South-East and Adelaide Hills 
areas, with rainfall of from 26in. to 32in. per annum. In the average season these 
rains are sufficient to ensure quick growth, providing that October planting is 
possible. Throughout the South-East water is readily obtainable from shallow bores 
or wells, and irrigation would not be a very costly matter. By next season several 
.small irrigation systems will have been installed, more or less as an insurance 
against such a drought as at present obtaining. 

Murray Area .—The success or failure of the experiments carried out in the 
Irrigation Areas has been decided entirely by the suitability or otherwise of the 
soils utilised. 

Crops gro^vn on the light Murray sand which is of an ashy nature have grown 
and cured well, and from a smoking point of view have highly desirable charac¬ 
teristics. 

Yorke Peninsula .—Good land is to be found in the Stansbury Scrub Area, but 
<levelopment will be governed entirely by artificial water supply and the provision 
of adequate windbreaks. 

The results obtained by an experimental plot are of a most encouraging nature, 
and certainly warrant further investigation. 

Tmtmcura .—The foregoing remarks upon the Yorke Peninsula apply equally to 
this locality, but experiments here were not of a satisfactory nature, as trans¬ 
planting was carried out too late in the season. 

OULTUBAL. 

Every tobacco grower in the State is visited monthly by the Tobacco Instructor 
who assists with each phase of production from the secdb^ until the leaf is finally 
marketed. 

Varietal and fertiliser trials are conducted in collaboration with the growers. 

The Departmental curing bams have been in operation in the Murray Area 
during the current season to assist new growers. Another bam is being erected 
in the. Hope Forest Area for experimental work in the Adelaide Hills, while a 
tobacco ejcperimental fami is being established near Penola in the South-East, 
properly equipped with bams, bulk store, and grading shed, where large-scale 
experiments can be carried out in the forthcoming season. 

No encouragement is being given to old growers who have for various reasons 
ceased operations if their land is not considered entirely suitable for the production 
of the type of leaf which is at present in demand. 

As the Benzol method of raising seedlings will undoubtedly facilitate and so 
encourage production, growers are being warned that improved quality will be 
necessary in future as buyers will be in a position to pick and choose. 

The incompetent grower will be forced either to improve his methods or finally 
eeaae producti<m. 
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ACTIVITIES AT ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 1935-36. 

PART I.—AN OT7TLINE OF WHEAT GROWINa ATTAINMENTS 
AND THE CONSERVATION OF FODDER IN THE LIGHT OF 
PREVIOUS RESULTS FROM THE COLLEGE FARM. 


[By Allan R. Callaghan^ D.Phil,, B.Sc. (Oxon.), B.Sc.Agr. (Syd.), Principal, 

INTBODUOTOBY. 

The college farm constitutes a complex unit, which, to the ordinary farmer, is- 
difficult to describe; only by direct contact with the specialised work in hand can 
a true conception be formed of what is entailed. The farm is to the college, what 
the chemistry laboratory is to the ch^ist, or, more aptly perhaps, wbat bbe 
workshop is to the designer. It serves as a very essential background to student 
instruction, for, to the students, it affords a means whereby they may see, do, and 
follow classroom instruction in practice, be it with livestock, ciopping operations, 
or horticulture technique. 

To those of us who have the I’esponsibility of management and supervision it 
serves as a workshop which enables principles to be put to the test of actual 
practice, for the dual benefit of .students and the farming community generally. 
It also serves the very important function of field experimentation, and upon such, 
progress in agriculture and livestock husbandry is wholly dependent. Whatever 
the theory disclosed or hypothesised by the scientific research officer, if it is to 
serve the man on the land, it must have utilitarian significance; to assess this- 
significance it must first be applied under farm conditions. 

The college farm has, therefore, the twofold object of demonstration and 
experimentation; the relative development of both represent^ the outward expres¬ 
sion of the thought of the institution. In turn, the results obtained arc a measure 
of the worth of the initial thought and its practical application. Having applied 
precepts successfully, they are no longer such, for they become absorbed in the 
general everyday knowledge of agricultural practice. In this respect it is impossible 
to conduct the diverse activities of a large mixed farm one season after another 
on a progressive and active basis, without realising what a multitude of problems 
remains unsolved, even unexplored, and from the experiences of every season new 
ideas crow'd one upon the other necessitating a sorting out, followed by the^ 
application of some. 

The collie has now had over fifty years of experience along these lines; during 
that time vast strides have been taken in the progress of agriculture. To that 
progress, especially as it applies to this State, the college has contributed well. 
The influence of college work has been very diverse, and there are few avenues of 
farming which have not come within the orbit of its investigation. As contribu¬ 
tions to the general welfare of the farmer, just claim can be made by the college^ 
to such phases as the development of dry farming methods and the nse of super¬ 
phosphate in the early days, the breeding and selection of cereal varieties, 
especially wheat, suitable to the environment of our own particular wheat areas, 
the growth of vines and proper pruning methods; the development of rotational 
systems to meet the agricultural development from the mere pioneering stage to 
the stage of balanced diversified fanning, and in this latter connection, the 
sponsoring of the fat lamb industry as an integral part of that system, coupled 
with the application and advocacy of a proper system of fodder conservation. 
Incidental to such major developments, details of practical knowledge have accrued' 
and general procedure with cropping and livestock activities has become? 
inereasingly efficient. 
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My intention, therefore, at the outset of this yearns report is to incorporate some 
of the data of previous years, partly to demonstrate the prog:ress made, partly to 
Gifford significant relief to the excellent results obtained on the farm during the 
last three years, and especially 1935, and partly to summate the r(»sults for future 
reference and guidance. 

Unfortunately, college records are far from eoinplote. Tlie most that are 
available record cereal cropping results since 191)4. These form a useful guide and 
setting for the results obtained in recent years, and cover the most important 
aspects of college field work. Latterly, livestock liave become so important a part 
of our agriculture that a gauge to progress has become more essential and for the 
last three years regular figures of livestock canied have been featured in these 
annual reviews. As an index to the policy of earlier years, however, fodder con¬ 
servation can be taken into account, and in this respect comparative data are 
•available. 

WHEAT aBOWIKa RESULTS. 

From the beginning, wheat has been the main crop grown on the college farm. 
Except for an occasional season or two no results of any consequence are 
.-available for the twenty years prior to 1904. This is most unfortunate, for during 



Favourable eondltlons during the growing period of tbe crop in 1935 meant tbat thick 
ftande of Wbeat finished well, to give high yields of phunp grain. 

those years of initial experience dry farming methods were being developed and 
the full use of superphosphate as a fertiliser was being appreciated. These two 
devdopments, based on the seasonal experiences of those early days, must have 
had very telling influences on the yields obtained. 
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The records from 1004 onwards are complete, thanks largely to the systematic 
efforts of Professor Perkins, who took charge of the college in that year. For 
the most part the fluctuations in the figures find explanations in reports published 
from year to year, but as time progresses the major experiences of past seasons 
become absorbed in the general knowledge of wheat growing, and eventually the 
year’s results enter the college records as nothing more than a line of figures in a 
table of statistics. It is wise, therefore, that detailed accounts should be made 
available each year to explain how each season’s results are achieved. By this 
means they are held, for a time at least, from the uninteresting climax aforel- 
mentioned. 

It must be admitted, however, that the accounts do lose much of their immediate 
application as the years pass, but certain aspects are always of significance w^hen 
comparisons are sought. In this respect the relationship between wheat yields 
and the seasonal rainfall obtained acts as a guide to the growth in the efficiency 
of farming methods; this is especially applicable on one farm where seasonal 
comparisons are desired. It is not, by any means, infallible, but it is a more 
useful and reliable indication of most season’s results than ^thc actual bushel 
yield itself. Of this an excellent example is afforded in the college yields for 
1914. The actual yield per acre in this year was very low at llbush. 281bs. 
but this yield was high in proportion to the amount of rainfall received during 
the growing j>eriod of the crop (only 4.85jn.), giving a figure of 2bush. 211bs. 
per inch of seasonal rainfall. Similarly, in 1929, although the actua} yield was 
only 15bush. lllbs., the yield per inch of seasonal rainfall was good at Ibush. 
511bs. 

This review is largely based on this relationship between rainfall and yield; 
for this reason some amplification is advisable. The college farm, like the whole 
of the main wheat areas of Australia, is dependent upon w^inter rainfall and the 
growing period of crops is from April to October inclusive. The State Statist 
computes the so-called “Useful Rain” of his statistical reports, from the period 
April-November inclusive, but November, under the conditions prevailing at 
Roseworthy, cannot be regarded as part of the growing period of the wheat croj^, 
for by the end of October all growth has ceased and November rains are more 
of a hindrance than a help. The April-November figure, however, is probably 
fair and logical for late districts, but for the sake of general and specific com¬ 
parisons with college data, the April-October figures have been compiled and are 
used herein. 

ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Average Yields of Wheat on the College Farm, 1904-35. 
in Relation to Seasonal RamfaU, 


Season. 

Total Rainfall. 

Seasonal Rainfall, 
April-October, 
inclusive. 

Area 

Harvested. 

Average Yield 
Per Acre. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Acres. 

Bush. Lbs. 

1904 .. .. 

14.70 

10.73 

330 

18 

3 

1905 .. .. 

36.71 

13.98 

232 

24 

11 

1906 .. .. 

39.73 

14.05 

318 

14 

30 

1907 .. .. 

15.13 

12.02 

178 

13 

20 

1908 .. .. 

17.75 

15.45 

259 

22 

14 

1909 .. .. 

24.05 

19.07 

328 

25 

5 

3910 .. .. 

23.87 

15.61 

267 

16 

38 

1911 .. .. 

13.68 

9.41 

235 

14 

17 

1912 .. .. 

34.97 

11.21 

233 

19 

36 

1913 .. .. 

15.66 

9.61 

333 

6 

32 

1914 .. .. 

9.36 

4.85 

149 

11 

28 

.1915 .. .. 

19.76 

16.12 

367 

21 

13 

1916 .. .. 

23.23 

16.64 

331 

24 

44 

1917 .. .. 

21.86 

16,07 

353 

17 

32 

1918 .. .. 

12.01 

10.15 

320 

17 

36 

|fil9 .. .. 

12.38 

8.17 

330 

9 

22 
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Average Yieide of Wheat on the College Farm, 1904-35, 
in Ration to Seaaonai Rainfall. —continued. 


Season. 

Total Bainf all. 

Seasonal Bainf all, 
April-October, 
inclusive. 

Area 

Harvested. 

Average Yield 
Her Acre. 


Ins. 

Ins. 

Acres. 

Hush. Lbs. 

1920 .. .. 

19.30 

14.88 

341 

26 

57 

1921 .. .. 

17.16 

11.33 

286 

16 

56 

1922 .. .. 

20.00 

14.88 

305 

16 

6 

1923 .. .. 

27.46 

24.94 

184 

15 

44 

1924 .. .. 

16.00 

13.53 

235 

12 

17 

1925 .. .. 

14.18 

13.90 

248 

18 

56 

1926 .. .. 

16.63 

15.72 

268 

19 

16 

1927 .. .. 

11.73 

10.05 

312 

15 

44 

1928 .. .. 

11.85 

31.71 

378 

10 

46 

1929 .. .. 

9.73 

9.24 

251 

15 

11 

3930 .. .. 

11.77 

11.20 

306 

15 

24 

1931 .. .. 

35.18 

13.00 

286 

19 

33 

1932 .. .. 

21.03 

16.17 

333 

9 

45 

1933 .. .. 

16.85 

12.61 

389 

24 

51 

1934 .. .. 

34.38 

11.33 

407 

26 

57 

1935 .. .. 

18.49 

14.67 

245 

27 

59 


Mean annual rainfall, 17.47in. 

Mean ‘wheat yield for 32 seasons, 17bu8h. 461bB. 

Certainly some incon^uous results do appear, but this is only to be expected 
where a fairly long period is under review for there are other factors which do 
militate against good results. A rust epidemic may be particularly virulent or 
storm damage severe in a year of high rainfall, with the result that low yields 
may be recorded. From Graph I. the 1923 figures seem to be the most inconsistent 
of all, but here again untoward circumstances impaired the season’s results. In 
that year continuous winter rain delayed and complicated seeding; the seed was 
eventually sown in a seed-bed heavily laden wdlh moisture and, indeed, only half 
the seeding programme was ever finished. 

RoBcworthy Agricultural College. 

Wheat Yields in Reiation to Seasonal Rainfall. 



For the sake of contrast, and from the point of view of genei-al interest, I have 
graphed the State average yidds, and April-October rainfall, on the same scale 
as the college farm results. While it is not inferred that the comparison is a 
fhir one, the paralld nature of the two sets of curves is an indication of how far 
seasonal fluctuations controlled college, as well as State, average yields. 
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Besides natural phenomena the story of college farming has also been affected 
by accidental factors which one can o^y class in the category of human agencies. 
The poor results of the season 1932 can be wholly attributed to this cause. At 
the when soU preparation should have received careful attention college 
affairs were in the melting pot, student labour was unavailable for the working 
* of fallows, and later, when matters of administration and policy were settled, heavy 
rains made seeding difficult and well-nigh impossible. 




state of South Auatralia. 

Wheat Yields in Relation to Seasonal Rainfall. 
1904-35. 



Bushels 

.1^3 



except that some losses were occasioned by mst in 1933, and by hail damage in 
1935. All three seasons have been especially notewoiby, and, as the graphs 
indicate, as far as wheat yield is concerned they are outstanding years in the 
college records. 
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The analysis of the data of past years, together with those of the last threfe 
seasons, reveals the following highly satisfactory conclusions, all of which indicate 
that college farming has progressed on sound and unimpeachable lines. These 
results are substantially illustrated in Graph I. and III. 

Firstly, no three successive seasons have given such consistently high returns. 
The average for the three years was 2Qhush. SGlhs., which is 9hush, 4416s. above 
the mean yield of the previous 29 years. The mean yield has bt^en raised in the 
three years from IGbush. 521bs. in 1929 to ITbush. 461bs., or, in other words^ 
by 641bs. 

Secondly, m 1933 the bushel yield of wheat obtained per inch of seasonal 
rainfall was better than that obtained in any previous year, with one exception. 
The actual yield per acre was 24bush. 5116s., and the seasonal rainfall 12.61m., 
so that Ibush, 58165. per inch of seasonal rainfall was obtained. This figure was 
only once before exceeded, and that was in the abnormal year of 1914, when a 
yield of llbush. 281bs. was obtained on a seasonal rainfall of only 4.85in. 

Thirdly, in 1934 the actual yield per acre of 2^bush, 57165. equalled the coUegd 
record set up in 1920, on a seasonal rainfall of only 11.33tn-., so that the yield of 
2bush, 22165. per inch of seasoned rainfall wets a definite improvement on th& 
previous yearns figure of Ibu^, 58165., and eclipsed the former record of 2bush, 
21165. set up in 1914. 

. Fourthly, in 1935 a yield of 21bush, 59165. per acre was obtained, thus exceeding 
the previous actual highest yield by over Ihush. per acre. The rainfall of 14.67in. 
for the period April-October was higher than in the two previous years, and the 
yield per inch of seasonal rainfall was slightly lower at Ibush. 551bs., but even so 
was better than any year prior to 1933, except 1914. It is only fair to mention 
that these 1935 figures would have been much better had it not been for serious 
hail damage over an area of about 80 acres of crop. 

ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Mean Wheat Yields, 1925-35, Showing the S.apid Recovery in the Mean Yield in 

the Last Three Years, 


Mean. 

No. of Seasons. Year. Bush. Lbs. 

22 . 1925 37 25 

23 . 1926 17 30 

24 . 1927 17 26 

25 . 1928 17 10 

26 . 1929 17 5 

27 . 1930 17 1 

28 . 1931 17 7 

29 . 1932 16 52 

30 . 1933 17 8 

31 . 1934 17 27 

32 . 1935 17 46 


The hailstorm above referred to came as a very severe blow to our hoped i|n 
August when it swept, with great severity, across a magnificent crop of Sword, 
which had just begun vigorous upward growth. The crop was, to all intents and 
purposes, ruined, but being the only quantity of pure seed Sword on the farm 
it had to be left in its chaotic condition to make the best recovery it could. 
Omitting this hail damaged crop, with its low yield of 14bush. per acre, from 
the year's figures the average yield over the remaining areas was 30bush. 441bs. 
Further, had the crop been unmolested and yielded as well as its early promise, 
the average yidd undoubtedly would have been in the vicinity of 32bush. per acre. 
Such are the disappointments of fanning I 
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LIVBSTOOK AND THE OON8BBVATXON OE FODDEB. 

Wheat g:rowing has been, and still is, the main undertaking of the college 
farm, but for many years livestock have played an important role. The importance 
of livestock in the development of a fully balanced agricultural system has called 
for, and has rightly received especial attention of late; in this respect the college 



An incredulous visitor knso-deep, and over, in Burr Xodie and ofhor voluntoor growtli 
(Fletts A). 1036 eras an espoeiUly good fodder year; good rminlMl, pins residual 

phosphate, sponsored a kucuriant grovrth on ley land, liarge quantitleB of ifhleh were 

ensiled. 

has taken a strong lead and has emphasised repeatedly both the economic and 
agricultural advantages of combining stock raising with arable farming. The 
advocacy of such methods has been based on sound practical example and not on 
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obtain annually comparable fif^res whereby a true reflection of each seasonV 
livestock activities will be obtained; ultimately, when a period of years is 
considered, a true index to the continuity of the carrying capacity will be possible. 

The only means of assuring the continuity of carrying capacity in an environ¬ 
ment such as Roseworthy, and South Australia in general, is Ut make adequate 
provision for the supply of feed during the periods of shortage which occu;r 
regularly every summer and autumn, and during the periods of shortage due to 
prolonged dry periods. It is deflnitely a case of making full, systematic, and 
adequate use of the years which provide a superabundance of feed; in these 
years it is fundamentally wrong to increase the stock on the property just because 
there is an abundance of feed. Continuity of returns from animal produce ia ^ 
very significant consideration, for more often than not, the best markets are those 
which occur in times of feed shortage. The farmer able to meet the market 
regfularly, and especially in time of such shortage, invariably reaps substantial 
benefit. To do this the only wise procedure is to settle down to a regular carrying 
capacity, feed reserve fodder when it is necessary, and take full advantage of the 
good seasons, not by the temporary palliative of increased stocking, but by the 
dependable system of conserving as much fodder as there is to spare. 

The figures of the carrj^ing capacity of the college farm for 1934 and 1935 given 
below represent a level which, it is hoped, will not fluctuate significantly year in 
and year out. To demonstrate this successfully a number of years is necessary, 
but indications are that the level is not too high. 

ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Treatment of Farm Arean in Relation to the Livestock Carrying Capacity. 


1933-35. 



1933. 

' 1934. 

1935. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Area fallowed. 

545 

604 

525 

Area cropped. 

799 

797 

1,001 

Area pasture, or ley land. 

635 

578 

453 

Total area. 

1,979 

1,979 

1,979 

Mean number of sheep. 

939 

1,096 

1,047 

Mean number of cattle (including young stock) . 

99 

90 

91 

Mean nnmber of horses (including young stock) . 

78 

92 

91 

Equivalent in sheep (after allowing for 50 
working horses for farm operations). 

1,703 

1882 

1,830 

Sheep per acre... 

0.86 

0.96 

0.93 


The last three seasons have given a wide variation, and while in 1933 laige 
reserves were possible because of a particularly good feed year, 1934 was a year 
of feed shortage due to an excessively dry period in May, June, and July. So 
that for the year 1934 only normal yearly supplies of fodder could be gathered. 
Last year, again, fodder was particularly abundant, and every effort was made 
to put the reserve in a sound position. To this end 720 tons of hay and 749 
tons of greenfeed as silage were conserved, making’s total of 1,469 tons of 
roughage handled. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
ConmrvaJtion of Foddier aa Hay and Silage for the Decade 1926-35. 


Season. 

Hay Made. 

Silage Made. 

Total Roughage 
Conserved. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1926 . 

...... 471 

264 

7.35 

1927 . 

. 336 

261 

597 

1928 . 

. 196 

220 

416 

1929 . 

. 222 

189 

411 

1930 . 

. 178 

286 

464 

1931. 

. 053 

219 

872 

1932 . 

. 467 

305 

772 

1933 . 

. 480 

730 

1,210 

1934 . 

. 207 

356 

563 

1935 . 

. 720 

749 

1,469 


The accompanying ligures, which are the basis lor Graph IV., record the fodder 
reserves gathered over the last decade. The policy for increasing work with 
livestock is evident from the figures given for the last three years. Both 1933 
and 1935 represent two big harvest years from the point of view of fodder con¬ 
servation, and at the end of the 1935 season there were sufficient resefrves on 
hand to maintain the college livestock carrying capacity on an even keel until 
October, 1938, provided average, or even a little below average, conditions prevail. 


Roseworthy AgrlcuXtural College. 



GRAPH IV.—The conservation of roughage as Hay and Silage at the College over 
the last decade Is Illustrated herein. Note the general Increase In fodder conserved 
and especially the substantial tonnages made In the good fodder years of 1933 and 1935. 


I have endeavoured in this outline to portray the success and development in 
two of the most important general undertakings of the college farm, and, in 
doing so, I have shown the results of 1935 and the two pi’evious seasons 
in the full perspective of results obtained in previous years. The difficulty 
in handling recorded data extending over long periods is to make the matter 
interesting; I offer this as an excuse for not elaborating more fully on s})ecific 
results, and for not burdening the text with results of lesser significance. The 
genera] aim has been to introduce the results obtained on the farm in 1935, 
details of which will be given in subsequent articles. A general word picture of 
standards previously attained lends colour to the year’s work in which a record 
wheat yield .was obtained, and more produce was gathered from the farm in the 
form of grain, hay, and silage than any other year in the history of the college. 
The season was favourable, with rainfall slightly above average; in other words, 
growth conditions for crops and fodder were better than usual. The fact of 
greatest practical importance, however, is that full advantage of the favourable 
season was taken, the management of the farm being directed to this end. 
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THE REMOVAL OF SEEPAGE WATERS BY PLANT 

GROWTH. 


[By F. H. Arndt. Horticultural Instnictor, tipper Murray Irrigation Areas.] 


(A paper read at the Conference of River Murray Brawhe.s of the Agricultural 
Ruremi, held hit Renmark, l^th June, 1936.) 

In a paper on Irrigation and Drainage read by the writer at the last Conference 
of the River Murray Branches of the Agricultural Bureau,, held at Moorook last 
June, mention Avas made of« the beneficial results that have often been obtained by 
the growing of moisture-loving plants for the removal of surplus soil water from 
irrigaf>ed lands. In the present paper it is intended to elaborate upon this subject, 
and to show how plant growth may in many ways be utilised to help to combat 
the seepage menace. 

In the first place it must be realised that in places where the seepage problem 
has obtained formidable dimensions and large volumes of free water have accumu¬ 
lated, conditions may often be impossible for the growing of plants of any kind, 
and in such cases only drainage can be effective. 



Vineyard deetroyed by heavy concentration of salt. 

Notable instances of such large accumulations of free water can be found in 
regard to the two artificial lakes that have been formed by drainage waters in the 
Beiri nnd Barmera areas, while at a number of other places the land has been 
allowed to become so badly waterlogged—wdlh the consequent accumulation of 
injurious salts in the surface layers of the soil—that plants will not grow thereon. 
In such cases it is apparent that only drainage or pumping will be effective in 
removing the vast accumulation of seepage waters that has taken place. 

As, however, badly affected seepage areas of any great extent are usually due 
to the accumulation of the combined drainage waters from a number of holdings, 
something may often be done to lessen the volume of underground waters at their 
Spuree, so as to ease the seepage problem of the affected areas, and it is here that 
tSe growing of moisture-loving plants may be of considerable help. 
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THE TASK OF THE INDIVIDUAL IRRIGATIONIST. 

The first care of every irrigationist should be, of course, the efficient use of 
his irrigation water. Good irrigation practice demands that every plant should 
as nearly as possible receive the same amount of water and that there should 
be no overwatering of the land. 

Experience reveals the fact that such is usually not the case, even where care 
is exercised in watering, because the imperfections inherent in the furrow system 
•of irrigation, by which means most orchards and vineyards are watered, makes 
an even watering practically impossible. The ex<'ess water received at the begin¬ 
ning of the irrigation runs (which portion of the plantation receives the most 
water) soaking down deeply into the subsoil is a prolific cause of seepage. 
However, seepage troubles and a general rise in the watertabie can also be brought 
about by the flooding system of watering if an excessive amount of water is 
applied to the land. 



Drain for the removal of seepage waters In course 
of construction. 

The irrigationist has to be ever vigilant in regard to the watering of his land 
and do all in his power to avoid the bniiging on of seepage. Should he find that 
this is developing on his holding, then he must lose no time }n combating it 
before the menace becomes serious. 

THE REMOVAL OF SURPLUS WATER BY PLANT GROWTH. 

That plants of all kinds remove a considerable amount of moisture from the 
soil by means of transpiration through their foliage has been known for a long 
time, but it is only within comparatively recent years that attempts have been 
made to make use of the growing of plants for the drying out of seepage lands. 
Plants that may be grown for this* purpose consist of various kinds of trees, 
shrubs, grasses, and other plant varieties. Fodder plants such as lucerne, Japanese 
millet, Sudan grass, and barley have been the ones chiefly used, but larger plants 
♦may also be of value in many cases. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS AS DEWATERING AGENCIES. 

At some of tho irrigation settlements trees of various kinds have been planted 
along the banks of the earth channels to absorb the surplus moisture seeping 
through them, and often these have been of considerable help in minimising the 
seepage troubles arising from that source. The trees that have been chiefly grown 
for this purpose consist of gums, willows, poplars, tamarisks, and palms of various, 
kinds. 

Of these, the willow is the most moisture loving, as it will grow with its 
roots in water, but being deciduous is effective in transpiring moisture only during 
the summer months. 



Date Palms growing on inlt impregnated land. 

Palms of most kinds are also great lovers of water, and some are highly tolerant 
to saline conditions as well. Of these, the Date palm (Phoenix dactylifera) is- 
probably one of the most salt resistant plants in Nature, as it will grow in situa¬ 
tions 'where, owing to the salinity of the .soil, most other plants fail to live. Thai 
the Date palm requires for its best development copious supplies of water, as well’ 
as a considerable amount of salt in the soil, has long be.en recognised, and in this 
connection it is interesting to note that the ancient Greek historian (Herodotus), 
in describing the conditions existing in the irrigated lands of Babylonia at his 
time (about 400 B.C.), says that the chief plant varieties grown in that country 
consisted of Date palms and barley—two highly salt-resistant plants—indicating 
that the irrigationists of those days probably had their salt troubles also and 
foimd that these plants suited their conditions best. 

Other plants that have at times been used as dewatering agencies are Pampas* 
grass and bamboos, which have the capacity of growing in wet situations and 
transpiring large quantities of water. 
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REMOVAL OF SURPLUS SOIL MOISTURE BY FODDERS. 

As previously mentioned, fodder plants have been the ones chiefly used to absorb 
the surplus moisture from seepage lands. The growing of these plants serves a 
•double purpose, as not only are they of value in drying out the soil, but they 
serve as stock food as well. 

The variety chiefly grown here has been lucerne, which, on account of its deep 
rooting system and its great capacity to absorb large quantities of water, has 
been very valuable in this respect. Other varieties used to a lesser extent include 
barley on account of its great salt resistance, and such summer-growing fodders 
as Japanese millet, Sudan grass, and maize. 

VALUE OF LUCERNE. 

As just stated, lucerne has proved to be the most valuable of the fodders as a 
•dewatering plant. There are, however, situations in which it will not thrive, 
such as on lands where free water is close to the surface of the ground (which 
should be drained) or where the surface layei*s of the soil are highly impregnated 
with salt, where barley should be tried as a first crop. On other moist situations, 
where it has been well planted and looked after, lucerne has given highly beneficial 
results in the drying out of the land. 



Iiuceme growing among young Orange trees. 

During the past three or four years the writer has been advising growers who 
have fruit trees or vines suffering from excessive soil moisture to interplant with 
strips of lucerne, and young and mature citrus trees, fig trees, and various kinds 
vines have been so treated. The results have been generally satisfactory, and 
in one instance a watertable existing on land planted with fig and orange trees 
was in two years reduced from 2ft. 6in. to about 6ft., and the trees were greatly 
improved in health thereby. 

A remarkable instance of deep rooting and water absorbing capacity of 
lucerne came under the writer^s notice some time ago. It was related in the 
paper upon this subject at last yearns Conference, but is worth repeating here. 
This was to the effect that a leading Beni fruitgrower, who had put down a 
file drain, which was working well, removed a row of weak trees situated parallel 
to and above it, and in its place planted a 12ft. strip of lucerne. The result 
was that although the lucerne was not planted near enough for its roots to enter 
the drainage pipes, yet after it was established the drain stopped running, showing 
that the rooting system of the lucerne intercepted and absorbed the water as 
dhis drained down the slope along the subsoil. 
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LUCERNE IN PUCE OF TILE DRAINS. 

From tho foregoing examples it is apparent that the growing of strips of lucerne 
may in many places be as effective in lowering the watertable of seepage lands 
as a system of tile drains. Moreover, in planting luoeme not nearly so mneb 
exY>ens(* is incurred as in putting down tile drains, and, in addition, a valuable 
fodder is secured. 


THE DRAINAGE OF HUVY SOILS. 

On certain soil types of a firm nature, such as exist on portions of the river 
flat lands of the Rciimark and Block E districts, and to a lesser extent on the 
Berri and Cobdogla Irrigation Areas, drainage is naturally much slower than on 
soils of a more porous nature. Hence, where waterlogging of the subsoil has 
taken place on such lands, for tile drains to be effective they have to be closer 
to each other than would be the case where the soil was looser in texture. If tile 
drains gave satisfactory drainage on sandy land at, say, 2 chains apart, then on 
heavier land to give the same results they may have lo be half that distance from 
each other, or even less. The writer has known a tile drain situated in heavy 
clay soil that was draining the water for only 12ft. on either side of it. 

Owing to its great cost effective tile drainage on soils of this nature often may 
not be an economic proposition, and it is here where the growing of lucerne may 
be of the greatest value. The lucerne can be grown in strips along the rows of 
fruit trees and vines, and on land where the previous plant occupants have failed. 
Once it is established the lucerne should be watered very sparingly, so as to force it 
to utilise as much of the surplus soil moisture ns possible, and thereby lower the 
watertable. 


DRAINAGE OF LOW-LYING LANDS. 

Another class of land on which seepage troubles are diflcult to combat is that 
which is situated in low-lying valleys or depressions, from which it is at times 
exceedingly difficult to remove the accumulated drainage waters, even if the land 
is drained. In such situations wells are usually put down until a layer of drift 
sand is reached, and the drains are led into these. 

Where this underground layer of sand is of very large dimensions, or leads 
directly into the river valley, the drainage waters can be successfully removed, 
but often the wells lead only into comparatively small sand deposits, which in 
time either fill with water and so are rendered useless for drainage purposes, 
or drain so slowly that after an irrigation they temporarily fill up, and for a 
time cause the drainage pipes to remain filled with water, to the detriment of' 
the plants growing near them. 

In such cases, also, the growing of strips of lucerne along the fruit tree and vine- 
rows, or in other situations, will give beneficial results, as the lucerne, by trans¬ 
piration through its foliage, will i^emove much of the surplus moisture from the 
soil and so prevent undue concentration at any one place. 

WINTER COVER CROPS. 

On a large number of irrigated holdings the growing of. winter cover crops, 
chiefly of a leguminous nature for green manure, is now an annual practice. 
Besides adding to the fertility of the land, such plants will absorb a considerable 
quantity of soil moisture and so help to dry out moist land if this is not over¬ 
watered. 
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There has, however, been a tendency among a large number of growers to apply 
large quantities of water to their cover crops in order to promote a good stand 
of herbage to plough under in t‘arly sj^ring, with the result that in many cases 
more water has been applied than the plants can absorb. Unless the drainage 
of the land is very good, this surplus water will lead to the waterlogging of the 
subsoil on level land, or where the country is undulating will soak along the 
subsoil from the higher to the lower areas and bring about seepage there. 

it is a dangerous practice t>o apply heavy and frequent iiTigations to 
cover crops, and in a normal season one good autumn watering should be 
f 5 ufficient to give the plants a good start, leaving the winter rains to carry them 
on. The application of as many as three special irrigations in a season for the 
growing of cover crops, as has at times been practised, is certainly a mistake, 
nnd if persisted in can only lead to drainage trouble. 



Ck)ver Crop growing in between vine rows. 

It is the wriler^s opinion that many of the seepage troubles that have arisen 
within recent years have either been brought on, or accentuated, by the too heavy 
Avatcring of cover crops, and lighter waterings of these crops must be practised 
in the future if the seepage menace is to be kept in check. 


CONTROL OF SOIL MOISTURE BY PLANT GROWTH. 

For the best results to be obtained from the growing of plants for the reduction 
•of the surplus moisture in the soil, it is necessary that the work should be carried 
•out in a systematic manner, the writer believes that beneficial results would 
follow if some such procedure as the following was adopted by irrigationists; 

(1) In moist situations in orchards and vineyards, where the soil is not too saline 
for lucerne to grow, strips of this plant should be planted along the fruit tree 
and vine rows. These strips should be from 4ft. to 6ft. wide among vine rows 
4ind about double that width in between fruit tree rows where there is sufficient 
room. For bad cases of seepage lucerne should be planted in every row, but 
where the trouble is less serious the planting of every other row should be sufficient. 
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(2) The lucerne should be regularly watered until it is established, after which,, 
unless suffering from drought, but little water should be directly applied to it^ 
so that the plants are compelled to absorb as much of the surplus soil moisture aa 
possible. The lucerne should be encouraged to make good growth by regular 
cutting and by an annual application of 2cwts. to Scwts. of superphosphate per 
acre, as the more it can be induced to grow the more moisture will it remove from 
the soil. 

(3) As has been previously stated, where the land is too saline to grow lucerne, 
barley as a winter and Japanese millet as a summer crop should be tried. A» 
these fodders absorb considerable quantities of salt, the growth should be cut and 
carted off the land and fed elsewhere, so that the amount of salt in the soil may 
be reduced thereby. After several years of this treatment sufficient salt may have* 
been removed from the soil to enable the land to grow lucerne successfully. 

(4) In watering trees and vines interplanted with lucerne or other fodders, 
the water should be applied close to the fruit varieties so that the«salt in the- 
soil may be leached downwards and sideways away from them. As the lucerne, 
in drying out the land, may leave a concentration of salt in the surface layers of 
the soil, it may at times be necessary to give the fruit trees and vines, and even the 
lucerne, comparatively heavy surface waterings to leach the salt down into the 
subsoil beyond their root systems. 

(5) On lands which show a tendency to develop seepage it is also a good 
practice to plant the headlands and footlands with lucerne to help to keep down 
the watertable. This is especially desirable where there are double headlands, 
due to channels running through the middle of the holding and where large quan¬ 
tities of water are consequently absorbed by the land. The spreading of the 
lucerne around fruit trees and undeil vine trellis can be prevented if good 
tillage operations are practised. 

(6) Very often it may not be sufficient to plant only the moist places with 
lucerne, as the surplus soil moisture often comes from higher levels, and is ai 
times so copious as to prevent any satisfactory plant growth in low-lying areas. 
In such cases if one or more strips of lucerne are planted higher up the slope 
where no seepage is apparent, the surplus soil moisture in soaking along the sub¬ 
soil is intercepted by the deeply growing lucerne roots, and so is dissipated into 
the atmosphere through the plant foliage. 

To have a plot of sufficient size for this purpo.se sometimes it may be necessary 
to remove a row of fruit trees or vines. This, hoivever, will not result in loss if 
the seepage trouble is conquered. Practically all irrigationists grow lucerne for 
stock food, and it is best to have this growing where it will do drainage work as 
well. 

Although in the reclamation of seepage lands tile drainage has, and will, con¬ 
tinue to play an important part, especially where large accumulations of drainage 
waters have taken place, the growing of moisture-loving plants, especially lucerne, 
if judically used, is of the greatest help in ovenfoming the seepage menace. 

Tlie chief advantage of the growing of plants for this purpose lies in the fact 
that by their absorption of the surplus water as this moves along the subsoil, 
the excessive aecumulatim^--of drainage waters are prevented from taking place 
in situations that would otherwise be liable to seepage, and so make the Ikying 
down of costly tile drainage systems unnecessary. 

It is therefore reasonable to suppose that if the irrigationists of the Murray 
Valley were to take up the planting of the deeply rooting lucerne plant in a 
systematic manner,. the seepage i|;Lenacc would in many cases either be checked or 
entirely overcome, and the development of serious drainage troubles in the future 
would be prevented. 
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PARAFIELD EGG-^LAYING COMPETITION, 1935^36, 

{A general review of the Competition by C. F. Andebson (Government Poultry 

Expert).] 

The Third Egg-laying Competition in which the weighing of each egg through¬ 
out the currency of the test was practised teiminated at Paralield on the 31st 
March, 1936. As in all Egg-laying Competitions conducted at Paraiield Poultry 
Station, the test covered the full period of the year commencing on the 1st. April, 
and terminated on the 31st March following. 

As the results of this method of egg weighing are more closely studied it is 
realised that the system adopted at Parafie'd Poultry Station constitutes the only 
method of making a definite and accurate record of the weighing of eggs. Tfhe 
maintenance of egg size is especially important in a State like South Australia, 
where a very big proportion of the production has to be marketed oveiseas during 
certain months of the year and interstate during other portions of the year. 



Highest Score In Oompetitlon—247 first-grade Eggs. 
White Leghorn Pullet, owned by Mr. H C. Stacey, 
Meadows. 


It is generally found, too, that where the size of the egg is maintained with a 
2oz. average after the birds hhve been in production for two to three montlis, the size 
and stamina of the stock, hatching, and roaring are of the high standard necessary 
for successful poultry keeping. In flocks where it is noticed that the size of the 
egg is definitely on the down grade, it will be found that the size of the bird is 
also smaller, with a general tendency towards a hereditary weakness in the progeny 
of that stock. 

Further, the practice of weighing each egg has overcome many objections that 
'Competitors have to the block system of weighing. Prior to the introduction of 
this practice at Parafield, it was the custom to weigh all eggs during the month of 
July, and any bird which did not produce 66 per cent, of 2oz. eggs during the 
month of July was disqualified. This was a hardship to quite a number of com¬ 
petitors, in as much as that the birds-which commenced laying steadily early in the 
test continued that nroduction during April, May, and June, and frequently went 
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mto a light moult during Julyi Tvith the result that they laid very few egga during 
that period. It is well known in poultry breeding that, daring a sequence of laying, 
the last eggs definitely show a decrease in weight, with a resiilt that the method of 
weighing during the month of July meant that a number of good birds were dis¬ 
qualified. 

Again, we frequently met the case of a very poor layer with four or five eggs to 
its credit during the month of July, but in many instances those eggs would 
weigh the required 2ozs., and the bird would be eligible to remain in the oompetition. 
These circumstances often resulted in discontent, and more or less suspicion among 
a number of competitors, but with the individual weighing of all eggs all this sus¬ 
picion is removed, and the bird is only credited with the number of first-grade eggs. 

In order not to penalise unduly the breeding of birds that will lay a reasonable 
number of first-grade eggs, the weighing has been arranged so that for the first 
two months of the test—that is, from the 1st April to the 31st May—a weight 
of Ifozs. is the minimum for first-grade eggs from the 1st to the 30th June 
liozs. is the minimum for first-grade eggs, and from the lat July to the 31st 
March the minimum is 2ozs. This gives the birds an opportunity of gradually 
reaching a production of the average 2oz. egg, while at the i^ame time avoiding 
any undue strain in producing the full size 2oz. egg from the commencement of 
laying. Although this may be the aim of some breeders, I consider that from a 
commercial aspect it is more or less an ideal. 



Tlie Zieadinc Black Orpington—233 llrct-grado Eggs. 
Owned ky Mr. J. Pennack, Fooraka. 


The study of the results of Egg-laying Competitions will show that a big per¬ 
centage of the mortality is tlue to straining in the early period of production, 
and keeping to the standard minimum 2ozs. from the commencement of laying 
undoubtedly accentuates this trouble. 

Again, it should be kept in mind that birds invariably lay a bigger egg during 
the second and third year of production. Therefore, birds which come to the 
production of a 2oz. egg at the commencement of laying in their first laying period 
would probably increase that size to 2ioz. or 2ioz. eggs during the second and 
third laying pmod, and it is eartremely doubtful whether there is any commercial 
advantage in this aspect. 
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A study of the local marketing conditions and also the demand firom overseas 
show that the definite preference is for the 151b. pack, which is the average 2oz. 
egg. As export packing in South Australia does not seriously commence until July 
it should be the aim of producers to breed for the production of the 2oz. egg early 
in that month. 

All eggs were collected at Parafield twice daily, at 11 a.m. and 4 p.m., and were 
weighed immediately following collection. 

Poultry breeders supported the Competition well with the following number of 
birds 

1935-36 PARAFIELD EGG LAllEG COMPETITION, 

Section 1. —Wet Mash. 


Class Breed No. of Entries. 

1. Wlute Leghonis. 306 

2. Any other light breed. 6 

3. Black Orpin^ons. 45 

4. Any other heavy breed. 36 

- 393 

Section 2.— Dry Mash. 

5. White Leghorns. 18 

6. Any other light breed. (no entries) 

7. Black Orpingtons. 3 

8. Any other heavy bitjed. 3 

- 24 


Home Project Utility Section.- Mash , 


Class 9. 

White Leghorns. 24 

Black Orpingtons. 30 

Rhode Island Reds. 3 

Minorca. 1 


- 38 

455 

It is interesting to note the increase in the numbei’ of entries received for the 
Home Project Utility Section. This section is available to scholars at the public 
schools who lake up poultry as their home project, and it is indeed pleasing to see 
the increased interest which is being taken by the scholars in this particular work. 
Ultimately this must be of benefit to the poultry industry, jiarticularly in the 
country districts where the majority of entries in this section comes from. Some 
of the scholars who have practised poultry as their home projec't are making 
very definite headway with poultry keeping as a means of livelihood, and there are 
already several boys in various parts of the State, who have graduated through the 
Home Project Class, with fine flocks of birds. 

Winter Test. 

The practice as adopted in previous competitions conducted at Parafield Poultry 
Station was again followed in the Competition under review, i , e.f Certificates were 
given to the birds which laid the highest number of first-grade eggs during the 
period from the Ist April to the 31st July, or 122 days. The winter test is one 
the importance of which should not be overlooked by poultry breeders. It should 
be understood that the egg-laying year is accepted in the poultry world as being 
from 1st April to the 31st March, and it is essential for a bird to record a reason¬ 
able score during the winter period to have any chance of a good score for the 12 
months. 
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I believe that during the last few years when mass production of poultry has 
been practised, the importance of reasonable winter egg production has been over¬ 
looked. During the last five or six years, when there has been a good demand for 
day-old chicks, stock, &c,, a number of breeders have turned their minds to the 
supply of this class of stock, and have placed the average egg production more or 
less as a secondary consideration. However, this state of affairs cannot continue 
indefinitely, as after all the stability of the poultry industry in South Australia 
depends on the returns received from egg production, and it is along these lines 
that the testing and breeding of stock must follow. The following table shows the 
leading birds in each section during the winter test:— 


FIRST GRADE EGGS ONLY—^WINTER TEST. 
1st April, 1935, to 31st July, 1935 (122 days.) 
Section 1.—Wet Mash. 


Singles — 


Class No. 1 .—White Leghorns. 

Eggs Laid. Bird Nos. 


B. McKee... 

E. McKoe. 

B. McKoe. 

H. C. Stacy. 

Trios — 

E. McKoe. 

B. McKoe. 

W. II. A. Hodgson. 

Teams — 

E. McKee. 

0. R. Wharton. 

W. Sickert. 

Class No. 2.— Any other Light Breed. 

Singles — 

A, Heaysman (Cuckoo Leghorn). 

Langma’id and Bottison (Black Minorca). 


Singles — 

A. G. Dawes 
K. Poimack . 
E. Fennaek . 
Trios — 

K. Ponnack . 
H. J. Mills . 
K. Ponnack . 
Teams — 

K. Pennack . 
A G. Dawes 
H. J. Mills . 


Class No. 3 .—Blach Orpingtons. 


Class 4.— Any other Heavy Breed, 

Singles — 

H. J. Mills (Rhode Island Bed). 

y. F. Gameau (Rhode Island Bed). 

K. Pennack. 

Trios — 

K. Pennack (Bamvelder). 

V. F. Gameau (Rhode Island Bed). 

H. J. MUls (Rhode Island Bed—two birds only 
competing). 

reams—— 

y. F. Gameau (Rhode Island Bed). 

K. Pennack (Bamvelder). 

A. G. Dawes (Rhode Island Bed). .. 


82 

29 

79“ 

28 

79 

27 

79 

36 

227 

28-30 

214 

25-27 

188 

298-300 

441 

25-30 

345 

127-132 

339 

169-174 


72 

323 

59 

321 

77 

327 

67 

337 

61 

340 

134 

337-389 

132 

331-333 

130 

340-342 

264 

337-342 

242 

325-330 

217 

331-386 


88 

364 

71 

381 

68 

390 

166 

388-390 

154 

370-381 

148 

364-366 

264 

379-384 

267 

385-390 

202 

367-372 
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Section 2.—^Drt Mash. 

Cla88 No. 5.— White Leghorns. 

Singles — 

G. B. Cowell. 59 391 

A. J. Monkhouse. 62 402 

G. R. Cowell. 50 396 

Trios — 

A. J. Monkhousc. 122 400'402 

A. J. Monkhouse. 121 397-399 

Teams — 

A. J. Monkhoiwe. 243 397-402 

G. R. Cowell.. 383 403-408 

Class No. 6. —Black Orpingtons. 

Singles — 

W. R. Christie. 45 409 

Class No. 8. —Any Other Heavy Breed. 

W. R. Christie. 48 414 

Section 3.—^Wet Mash. 

Singles — 

Olive Pitman, Gilles Plains (Black Orpington) .. 78 439 

Lyol Stone, Morphett Vale (Black Orpington) .... 72 443 

Peter Western, Ascot Park (White Leghorn) .... 71 415 

Erie Pratt, Abattoirs (White Leghorn). 71 434 

Malcolm Booth, Bridgewater (Black Orpington) .. 70 445 



Rhode Island Bed, the Winning Bird of ‘*Any other 
heavy breed" section—218 first-grade Bggs. Entered 
by Mr. K. J. MiUs, Edwardstown. 


Feeding. 

The Competition was divided into two sections, one for Wet Mash and the other 
for Dry Mash. The Home Project Utility Section was Wet Mash; 431 birds were 
entered in the Wet Mash sections, and 24 in the Dry Mash section. As resulte 
in previous tests have shown, the leading scores in the Wet Mash sections are again 
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in advance of those of the Dry Mash section. I have pointed out similar difterenoes 
in previous Competitions conducted at Parafield. The competition results with 
regard to Wot and Dry Mash feeding also support the difference in results in 
exp^mental work conducted at Parafield. 

The Wet Mash section was fed at approximately 7 a.m., and the method adopted 
was as follows:—Kcjual parts by weight of bran, pollard, and wholemeal, lib. of 
meat meal, and Jib. linseed per 100 birds. The linseed meal was fed from the com¬ 
mencement of the test to 30th September, when it was dropped for the remaining 
period of the test. (Ireenfeed was added to the mash in proportions varying from 40 
per cent, to 60 per cent, according to the season. Wheat was fed at midday and 
again at night on the basis of loz. at midday and loz. at night. The proportions 
of food in the Dry Mash were the same as those in the Wet Mash. 

The Dry Mash was fed daily at 7.30 a.m., and at 10 a.m. greenfeed was given 
separately for Dry Mash birds. 

The following table indicates the average monthly price of the various foodstuffs 
fed to the birds. These prices are on the basis of delivery at Parafield Poultry 
Station, and are those at which the average commercial egg producer is able to 
obtain his requirements:— 


Average Monthly Prices of Foodstuffs, 


Month. 

Wheat 

Hush. 

Bran |K*r 
Ton. 

Pollard 
ptT Ton. 

Whole- 
meal per 
6011)8. 

Meat-meal 
per 3'on. 

Onions 
per (Vt. 

' 

Linseed 
meal pei 
Ton. 

1935. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

8, 

d. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

April . 

3 

u 

5 

0 

0 

5 

2 

6 

3 

4 

13 

0 

0 

4 

0 

10 

6 

0 

May. 

3 

H 

5 

0 

0 

5 

2 

6 

3 

6 

13 

0 

0 

8 

0 

10 

5 

0 

June . 

3 

3 

5 

0 

0 

5 

2 

6 

3 


13 

0 

0 


2 

10 

5 

0 

July. 

3 

3 

5 

0 

0 

5 

2 

6 

3 

2 

13 

0 

0 

8 

4 

10 

5 

0 

Au^UHt .... 

» 

3 

.5 

0 

0 

5 

2 

6 

3 

8 

13 

0 

0 

5 

0 

10 

5 

0 

September . 


3 

5 

7 

6 

5 

12 

6 

3 

8 

13 

0 

0 

5 

0 

10 

r* 

0 

October .... 

3 

M 

ry 

7 

6 

5 

12 

6 

3 

11 

13 

0 

0 

6 

0 

10 

5 

0 

November .. 

3 

3 

5 

2 

6 

5, 

7 

0 

3 

9 

13 

0 


6 

6 

10 

5 

0 

DecombcT .. 


6 

5 

2 

6 

5 

7 

0 

3 

H 

13 

0 

0 

6 

0 

10 

5 

0 

1936. 


















January ... 

3 

8 

5 

10 

0 

5 

10 

0 

4 

1 

13 

0 

0 

6 

0 

10 

5 

0 

February .. 

3 

8 

5 

12 

6 

5 

12 

6 

4 

2 

13 

0 

0 

6 

2 

10 

5 

0 

March . 

i ^ 

6 

5 

7 

6 

5 

7 

6 

4 

0 

13 

0 

0 

5 

0 

10 

6 

0 


Av. Price. 

Av. 

Price. 

Av. 

Price. 

Av. Price. 

Av, 

Price. 

Av. 

price 

Av. 

Price. 


8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

8, 

d. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8, 

d. 


3 

508 

5 

4 

2 

5 

6 

lOi 

3 

8*41 

13 

0 

0 

6 

016 

10 

5 

0 


The average cost of feeding per bird was 5s. 2d., which is a little higher than 
the 1934-35 test, when the cost was 4s. 8d. per bird. 


pRTCFS Received eok Eggs. 

For the benefit of poultry keepers, and also of students of Egg-laying Competi¬ 
tion results, the practice of publishing the monthly prices received for eggs is again 
followed. This table is one of the most interesting of the Competition series. The 
returns are published on a monthly basis, because that is the basis on which the 
eggs are sold. 

It is again pleasing to see that, during the months of big production, i.e., July 
to October, satisfactory prices were received, and from studving these figures 
poultry keepers will be assured that the prices for those months are practically 
overseas parity, for almost the bulk of the eggs during that period were sold over¬ 
seas. 
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Once again I would point out the weakness in the present marketing system, as 
when production is falling rapidly—that is December and January--and the 
feeding costs are at their highest for the reason that the young stock are 
maturing rapidly at this period of the year, prices during these months show a 
downward tendency. This emphasises, as every test conducted in this State has 
shown, that the weakness in the egg-marketing position is during the months of 
December, January, and February. It should be the endeavour of all those actively 
connected with egg marketing to look for some other markets or some method of 
stabilising the market for those three months of the year. T believe that, in the 
near future, some sysi;em of market stabilisation will be essential if the industry is 
to progress from a State point of view. 

The following table shows the monthly price received. The avej’age price 
for the year for eggs 3 Jozs. in weight and over was Is. ().31d. per dozen, as com¬ 
pared with 11.22d. for the year 3934-35, whilst the average price for I Joz. eggs was 
30.43d. as compared with 9.12d. for 3934-35 test. 


Monthy Ptice Received. 


Month. 


April, 1935 .... 

May, 1935. 

June, 1935 . 

July, 1935 . 

August 1935.... 
September, 1935 
October, 1935 .. 
Nov'ember, 1935 
Dccombor, 1935 
January, 1939 .. 
February, 1936 . 
March, 1930 ... 


1 Soz8. and ov^cr 

15 

OZH. 

IVr 

doz. 

P(‘r 

(loz, 

•v. 

d. 

«s. 

d. 

1 

3 

1 

Of 

1 

5i 

1 

n 

1 

u 

1 

01 

1 

04 

1 0 

11 

1 

04 

0 

IO.I 

1 

04 

0 

11 

1 

oi 

0 

11 

9 

lOi 1 

0 


0 

8} 

9 

7 

0 


9 

7? 

0 

11 1 

9 

9 

1 

04 1 

(» 

19 

1 Average price, i 

iXveragc price 

Is. 0-3ld 

. per doz.l 

19-4;kl. 

per doz. 


Profit Over Cost of Fekpeng. 

The jn’ofit over cost of feeding should he considered satisfactory. I would, how¬ 
ever, point out to those vdio follow the results closelj", that it should he kept in 
mind that the competition birds are rcccivtnl at Parafieid almost on the point of 
laying, and breeders must realise that there are feeding and rearing costs to be 
considered up to the time the birds commence production at the Competition. 
Many breeders, especially those just coming into the industry, arc apt to overlook 
this fact. 

Again, it must be understood that the birds are only kept at the Competition for 
their first laying year, which should be the most profitable year of their production. 
Further, in estimating costs of feeding and returns on the comnicndal farm, 
one must realise that the returns of laying birds for the second and third laying 
year are lower than they are during the firet year of production. 


All returns are slightly higher than the cost in the 3934-35 Competition, and 
it is to be hoped that these .are indications of better piiccs toi’ poultry 
breeders. The average return per bird was 15s. 5d., the cost of feeding 5s. 2d., 
leaving a return over cost of feedinp: of 10s. 3d. per bird for the full 32 months, 

D 
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It is interesting to study the results since the commencement of Uie present 
system of individual weighing of eggs, that is, duting the last three competitions;— 



1033-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

Cost of feeding. 

4s. 6d. 

48. 8d. 

5s. 2d. 

Average price for eggs — 

Ijjoza. and over . 

ll-80d. 

ll-22d. 

lB.0-31d. 

Ifozs. 

9-77d. 

9-12d. 

10-43d. 

Return over cost of feeding. 

6g. Sid. 

9b. 8d. 

10b. 2d. 

Average number of eges laid by competins birds... 

140 

191-8 

186-27 


The low average for 1933-34 competition was due to the fact that this 
was the first year that the individual weighing of eggs was practised, and the 
breeders probably aimed at a lower egg production with the object of being reason¬ 
ably sure of the weight of the eggs. 



Home Project Utility Section Winning Bird, owned 
by Eric Prett, of Abattoirs. Winning score, 240 
first-grade Eggs. The same section was won by the 
saone winner last year. 

The next table is the most important of all, because it shows the total 
number of eggs laid by each bird, the number of first-grade eggs, and the number 
of second-grade eggs, together with the average of all eggs laid by birds which 
completed the test. In studying this table it will be seen that the White Leghorns 
produced the highest average number of eggs. During the previous two tests the 
Black Orpingtons won the pride of place, but they have dropped back from the 
average of 203 eggs in the 1934-35 test to an average of 182 eggs for the 1935-36 
test. Barnevelders have again shown that almost all the eggs they produce are 
first grade eggs—^from a total of 1,016 eggs laid, only 17 were second grade. 

Mortality. 

Mortality has shown a decided decrease on that of the previous test. This, how¬ 
ever, may be due largely to the cool summer experienced during the competition 
with hardly a day when the birds were in any way distressed owing to heat, while 
in previous tests, owing to long heat waves, losses due to heat have been 
unavoidable. During the currency of the test 28 birds died from a total of 455 
birds entered. This is equavalent to 6.15 per cent., and should be considered very 
satisfactory. 

In the various breeds the death rate was as follows:—White Leghorns, 23 birds 
from 348 competing; Black Orpingtons, 2 birds from ^8 competing; Rhode Island 
Reds, 3 birds from 36 competing. In the Minorcas, Cuckoo Legboma, and Barne- 
velders no deaths were recorded. 
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The following ait* the winning scores in each section:— 

OFFICIAL SINGLE TEST EGG LAYING COMPETITION, 1935-3«, 
CONDUCTED AT PAMAFIKLD POIJLTBY STATION. 

Final Scoeks fob the Year Ended 31st Mari’h, 1936.—First Grade Egos Only. 

Bection 1.— ^Wet Mash. 


Class 1 .—White Leghorns. 

Singles — Eggs Laid. Bird Nos. 

H. C. Stjicy. 247 36 

A. .Tarvis.... *. 246 252 

J. J. Devlin. 245 207 

Trios — 

V. E. Williams. 689 313-315 

E. McKee. 665 28-30 

B. C. Bandera. 651 157-159 

G. R. Wharton. 651 127-129 

Teams-— 

J. J. Devlin. 1,237" 205-210 

G. R. Wharton. 1,232 127-132 

S. Hill. 1,212 85-90 

Chiss 2 .—Any other Light Breed. 

Singles — 

A. Heaysman ((hickoo Leghorn). 224 323 

I^angmaid and Bettison (Black Minorca). 188 321 

A. Heaysman (Cuckoo Leghorn). 184 322 

Class 3 .—Black Orpingtons. 

Singles — 

K. Pennack. 233 340 

H. J. Mills. 213 335 

A. P. Urlwin. 207 466 

Trios— 

H. J. Mills. 556 331-333 

A. G. Dawes. '505 328-330 

A, P. Urlwin .. .:. 486 465-467 

Teams — 

H. J. Mills (only live birds). 947 331-336 

K. Pennack 876 337-342 

A. G. Dawes. 837 452-457 

Class 4 .—Any other Heavy Breed. 

Singles — 

H. J. Mills (Rhode Island Red). 218 304 

F. F. Welford (Rhode Island Red). 193 374 

K. Pennack (Barnvelder). 190 389 

Trios — 

K. Pennack (Barnvelder). 538 388-390 

K. Pennack (Barnvelder). 461 385-387 

A. G. Dawes (Rhode Island Red). 451 370-372 

Teams — 

K. Pennack (Barnvelder). 999 ’ 385-390 

A. G. Dawes (Rhode Island Red). 782 367-372 

F. F. Welford (Rhode Island Red) (only five 

birds). 777 > 373-378 


Section 2.—^Dry Mash. 

Class 5 .—White Leghorns. 

Eggs Laid. Bird Nos. 

Singles— 

A. J. Monkhouse.. .. 208 398 

A. J. Monkhouse. 196 401 
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IMPORTANT DAYS 

IN 

South Australians 
Centenary Calendar 

SEPT. 5 to SEPT. 12. 

ROYAL SHOW 

7 Days and 7 Nights. 

ENTRIES CLOSE- 

FRIDAY, JULY 3. 

S.A. Industries and Manufactures^ including Api- 
culture. Needlework, Knitting, Cooking, Artcrafts, etc. 
Dairy Produce. 

THURSDAY, JULY 30. 

Cattle, Sheep, Wool, Fat Stock, Horses (Heavy, 
Roadster, Blood), Swine Jud^fing Competitions, 
Sheaf Tossing. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 4. 

Poultry, P^ieons, Dogs, Eggs. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 6. 

Horsesrin-Action, Trotting. 

Prise-Lists and Entry Forms are obtainable from the offices of the 
Boyal Agrionltoral and Hcvtiooltural Society, Eagle Chambers, Pirie 

Street, Adelaide. 


HAROLD J. FINNIS, SMsntary, 
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Something NEW... 

tvorth seeing ... Worth having 



The New McCORMICK-DEERINC 

KEROSENE ENGINE 

Two Sizes: H to h.p. and 3 to 5 h.p. 

I N THESE COMPACT NEW MODELS we offer you all-star engines 
for all farm work. They have variable power ratings—1^ to 24 
h.p. and 3 to 5 h.p.—and are qualified to do their full share of 
work in each power class, spreading their great usefulness over a 
wide range of duty. They are quality engines throughout . . . 
featuring high-tension Wico magneto, variable-speed throttle 
governor, suction feed, replaceable bearings, fully automatic lubri¬ 
cation, and enclosed operating parts. All parts are well guarded 
against rain and dust, making these new McCormick-Deerings ideal 
engines for outdoor as well as indoor operation. Their small over-all 
dimensions and light weight enable you to place these engines in 
out-of-the-way corners and to transport them easily from job to job. 

B« sure to see the new McCormick-Deering Kerosene Engines et 
the local agency. Or write us for specific information. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 

flNCORPORATCD IN VICTORIA) 

113-114 NORTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE 
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Class 5 .—White Leghorns —continued. 


TncMi— Eggs Laid. Bird Noa. 

A. J. Monkhouse .. .. .. 520 400-402 

G-. B. Oowell .. 447 403-405 

Teams — 

A. J. Monkhouae. 953 397-402 

G. B. Cowell (only five birds). 744 403-408 

Class 7.— Black Orpingtons, 

Singles — 

W. B. Christie. 157 409 

Class 8. —Any other Heavy Breed. 

W. B. Christie (Bhode Island Bed). 109 412 

SECTION' 3.—^Wet Mash. 

Eric Pratt, Abattoirs (White Leghorn). 240 434 

Peter Western, Ascot Park (White Leghorn). 234 415 

Warren Hannaford, Paracombe (White Leghorn) .. .. 226 422 

Peter Western, Ascot Park (White Leghorn). 225 416 

Gordon Gallaseh, Gilles Plains (White Leghorn). 224 437 

Stanley Pratt, Abattoirs (White Leghorn). 213 435 


The Red Comb Cup, donated by the Red Comb Egg Association, Incorporated, 
to the bird laying the highest number of first-grade eggs owned by a member of the 
Association, was won by Mr. A. J. Monkhouse, of Woodside. It is indeed very 
pleasing to see this breeder w’inner of the Cup. Mr. Monkhouse is one of the oldest 
commercial egg breeders in the industry, and a visit to his plant at Woodside is 
always a pleasure. 

In the Home Project Section it is also interesting to note that Master Eric Pratt, 
of the Abattoirs School, who won this section in the 1934-35 competition, was again 
at the head of the section in the 1935-36 competition. The scores altogether in 
the Home Project Section were quite satisfactory; 13 birds from 38 entered gained 
a Standard Certificate. 

Standard Certificates. 


In the 1934-35 Competition the Department instituted a system of standard 
certificates. In order to qualify for these certificates a standard has been fixed as 
follows:—For light breeds 200 first-grade eggs, and for heavy breeds 180 first-grade 


eggs. 

Of the 427 birds that completed the test 115 gained a Standard Certificate. This 
is equivalent to 27 per cent, of the birds that completed the test, and it is interesting 
to record that the percentage of the 1935-36 test is identical to that of the 1934-35 
Competition. 

General Summary op Results, 


Number of birds that completed the test 

Average number of eggs laid. 

Averages of various breeds competing:— 

Wet Mash Section— 

White Leghorns. 

Cuckoo Leghorns. 

Black Orpingtons. 

Home Project. 

Bamveldera. 

Minorcas. 

Bhode Island Beds. 

Dry Mash Section— 

White Leghorns... 

Bhode Island Beds. 

Black Orpingtons .... 

Average cost of food per bird, 5s; 2d. 

Average return per bird, 158. 5d. 

Return over cost of feeding, 10s. 3d, 


.. 427 

.. 185.27 


Birds. 

Eggs. 

286 

192 

3 

186.66 

44 

182.11 

36 

176.52 

6 

169.33 

a 

143.66 

27 

137.48 

16 

189.87 

3 

■ 181 

3 

177.66 


S 
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Trophies. 

The Red Comb Egg Association, Incorporated, was again instrumental in securing 
a very valuable set of trophies for winners of the various sections. Donations of 
these trophies are much appreciated by the Department, and are undoubtedly an 
incentive to the competitors, and it is a long time since such a finie assortment of 
trophies have been seen at the annual presentation as those presented by Hon. R. D. 
Nicholls, M.P. (Speaker of the House of Assembly), at a social evening held on 
Thursday, the 28th May. 



In the Parafield Egg Laying Oompetitions each egg 1b earefuUy weighed to the 
fraction of one-eighth of an ounce, and the weight recorded on a special form. 

The following firms donated trophies;—Messrs. Betteridge & Hall (egg-cleaning 
machine); South Australian Farmers’ Co-operative Union (various trophies); 
B. J. Walters, Ltd. (clock); Parke Davis & (^o„ Ltd. (cup); Clarke, King & Co., 
Pty., Ltd. (Eggoleen cup); L. E. Saunders (watering system); Lanyon & Sons 
(watering system). 







Juno, ld36.j 


JOtriCJsrAt Ot AQtoOtJLTttftfi. 


V. 


WHAT A PERFECT COMBINATION 



VOLATILITY in petrol; FLUIDITY in motor oil— 
these are the two essentials for easy starting this winter. YOU 
GET BOTH by usii^ Super Plume Ethyl and Winter Grade 
Mobiloil. This perfect combination for Winter motoring 
guarantees you Split>eecond Starting during the coldest days 
and nights. Avoid engine wear—save power—save petrol. 

During Winter—^use this perfect combination. 


Gear Oil: For Winter-ease gear shifting use the new Mobiloil **€*’ 
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Valuable trophies were given by Messrs. W. D. & H. O. Wills; Meggits, Limited; 
IVingdeld Casing Co., Ltd.; William Jaokett & Son; Australian Veterinary Labora¬ 
tories; Adelaide Chemical & Fertiliser Go. Ltd.; Melbourne Manufacturing Co.; 
Lever Bros., Ltd.; Crescent Printery; C. H. Olatz & Co.; W. H. Burford & Sons, 
Limited; and J. E. Neldner. 



A Display of Trophies presented to Winners of the Parafteld Egg Laying 
Oompetltions, 1936-36. 



An Egg Cleaning Machine and Automatic Watering Devices, presented as 
trophies in the Parafleld Egg Iiaying Competition, 1935-36. 


P 
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SINGLE TEST EGG LAYING COMPETITION, 1935-36, 

PAEAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

Section 1.—-Wet Mash. 


Cla^s 1 .—White Leghorns. 


OompcUtur. 

Bird 

iBt 

2nd 

Total 

Competitor. 

Bird 

Ist 

2nd Total. 

No, 

Grade. 

Grade. 



No. 

Grade. 

Grade. 



1 

100 

86 

105 


67 

117 

32 



2 

146 

44 

100 


68 

182 

26 


B. Cooke, 

» 




R. W. McAlister, 

69 

177 

72 


Xanmantoo 





Yundi 

70 

162 

17 







71 

107 

37 





44 

263 


72 

205 

2 



7 

_ 

, 

, ■ 


78 

283 

4 

237 


8 

_ 

_ 



74 

« 

m 

• 


0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

T. Diihring, 

76 

169 

10 

188 


10 


_ 


Mallala 

76 

90 

136 

235 


11 

_ 


_ 


77 

100 

160 

269 


12 

■“ 

— 

— 


78 

132 

112 

244 


13 

209 

30 

230 


79 


207 

27.3 


14 


8 

8 

• 

80 

127 

42 

169^ 

A. U. Matthews, 

If) 

106 

73 

269 

R. ,T. TInderdown, 

81 


9 

204 

Bridgewater 

Id 

221 


221 

Meadows 

82 

168 

35 

203 

17 

188 

24 

212 


83 

143 

BOM 

245 


18 

80 

25 

114 


84 

216 

11 

227 


10 

« 

• 

* 


85 

176 

_ 

176 


20 

179 

16 

194 


86 

222 

4 

226 

fi. F. Mnireon, 

21 

90 

2 

92 

8. Hill, 

87 

169 

63 

232 

Yiindi. 

22 

163 

1 

164 

Brldgewatf^r 

88 

225 

1 


23 

216 

6 

222 

89 

227 

5 

232 


24 

58 

5 

63 


90 

103 

— 

193 


25 

190 

_ 

190 


91 

138 

17 

1.55 

E. McKee, 

26 

* 

* 

• 


92 

177 

— 

177 

6, JlOHe Street, 

27 

234 

7 

241 

W. R. Hedger, 

93 

202 

— 

2(»2 

(iarroiidown 

28 

231 

24 

255 

Y uudi 

94 

176 

15 

■ Oil 

20 

200 

5 

214 


95 

146 

1 

147 


30 

225 

6 

231 



194 

1 

195 


31 

93 

64 

147 


97 

177 

2 

179 


32 

122 

138 

260 


98 

66 

28 

08 

H. C. Stacy, 

33 

188 

79 

267 

Langmald & Bettlson, 

99 

118 

82 

160 

Meadows 

84 

02 

153 

245 

Salisbury 

100 

196 

8 

204 


35 

107 

6 

203 


301 

79 

23 

102 


36 

247 

12 

260 


102 

7 

107 

114 


37 

140 

40 

180 


103 

220 

3 

232 


38 

177 

2 

179 


104 

205 

1 

206 

T. Cleaver, 

39 

04 

05 

189 

E. Portlock 

105 

208 

25 

283 

Bridgewater 

40 

196 

7 

208 

Meadows 

106 

174 

5 

179 

41 

172 

16 

188 


107 

164 

68 

222 


42 

189 

8 

107 


108 

191 

27 

218 


48 

202 

_ 

202 


109 

218 

12 

230 


44 

• 

* 

« 

Murray Powell, 
Jupiter Creek 

110 

47 

11 

58 

C. Baodstrom, 

Yimdi 

45 

46 

88 

• 

108 

• 

196 

111 

112 

218 

102 

8 

2 

221 

104 


47 

122 


122 


118 

202 

27 

229 


48 

162 

70 

282 


114 

40 

189 

23a 


49 

88 

10 

08 


115 

214 

1 

215 



116 

178 

20 

loa 

A. J. Monkhouse, 

60 

170 

62 

241 

G. W. Bignell, 

117 

166 

IS 

170 

61 

220 

6 

226 

Meadows 

118 

104 

102 

206 

Woodslde 

62 

243 

16 

268 

110 

200 

24 

224 


68 

186 

28 

169 


120 

109 

21 

220 


64 

223 

18 

286 











56 

187 

6 

192 


121 

204 

0 

213 


66 

160 

49 

100 


122 

87 

104 

231 

J. K. Smith, 

57 

10 

20 

80 

W. M. Field, 

128 

169 

6 

174 

Meadows 

68 

171 

1 

172 

Yundi 

124 

132 

62 

184 


69 

71 

2 

73 


125 

66 

81 

147 


60 

204 

48 

262 


126 

164 

1 

165 


61 

109 

16 

215 


127 

203 

1 

204 


62 

203 

1 

204 


128 

214 

1 

216 

A. Young, 

63 

181 


181 

C. R. Wharton, 

129 

234 

4 

288 

Bridgewater 

64 

187 

"o 

146 

Meadows 

180 

226 

17 

243 

66 

229 

10 

239 


181 

204 

4 

208 


66 

180 

1 

181 


182 

161 

3 

154 


•Dead. 
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Bgg-layvng Competition —continued. 


Competitor. 

Bird 

1st 

2nd Total. 

Competitor. 

Bird 

ISt 

2ud 

ToUl. 

No. 

Grade. 

Grade. 


No. 

Grade. 

Grade, 



183 

101 

2 

103 


205 

176 

61 

237 


134 

204 

0 

210 


206 

204 

— 

204 

H. H. HefTord, 

135 

200 

11 

220 j 

.1. J. Devlin, 

207 

245 

1 

246 

Murray Bridge 

186 

00 

127 

226 

Meadows 

208 

107 

6 

203 

137 

206 

34 

240 


200 

180 

— 

180 


188 

126 

or# 

221 : 


210 

2.% 

12 

247 


130 

191 

1 

192 


211 

• 

« 

« 


140 

5 

103 

108 


212 

103 

1 

104 

F. W. Gage, 

141 

* 

« 

« 1 

1). J Fox well, 

213 

47 

58 

105 

MeadowH 

142 

187 

31 

218 

Bchiiiiga 

214 

26 

1 

27 

143 

183 

5 

188 


215 

206 

1 

207 


144 

134 

77 

211 


216 

100 

1 

101 


145 

77 

86 

163 


217 

* 

• 

* 


146 

04 

— 

64 


218 

211 

10 

221 

W. H. L. Norman, 

147 

• 

« 

• 1 

F. J. 3<uck, 

210 

210 

67 

277 

Krhunga 

14« 

233 

1 

234 

Meadows 

220 

1(»1 

74 

175 

140 

100 

0 

208 


221 

65 

43 

208 


150 

128 

33 

161 


222 

125 

73 

108 


151 

157 

82 

230 


223 

73 

— 

78 


152 

115 

1 

116 


224 

132 

— 

132 

B. R. Whittington, 

153 

190 

2 

102 

J. A. Grist, 

225 

173 

— 

173 

Yundi 

154 

214 

2 

216 

Yundi 

226 

78 

16 

04 

156 

160 

53 

222 


227 

* 

* 

* 


156 

188 

2 

100 ! 


228 

171 

— 

171 


157 

201 

3 

204 1 


220 

184 

10 

104 


158 

216 

1 

217 ! 


230 

200 

- 

200 

B. C. Sanders, 

150 

234 

o 

236 

L. A. King, 

231 

* 

* 

* 

Meadows 

160 

206 

1 

207 

Meadows 

232 

83 

— 

83 


161 

140 

40 

180 


233 

* 

« 

• 


162 

« 


* 


234 

• 

• 

* 


163 

00 

_ 

00 


235 

142 

02 

204 


164 

* 

* 

* 


236 

90 

100 

250 

H. TT. (inllagher, 

165 

201 

— 

201 

R. W. Saiido, 

237 

06 

21 

117 

PoorakH 

166 

160 

2 

171 

! Keiiiinga 

238 

134 

25 

150 


167 

106 

2 

108 


230 

127 

105 

232 


168 

222 

1 

223 


240 

140 

66 

215 


160 

230 

2 

232 


241 

184 

4 

188 


170 

144 

60 

213 


242 

130 

— 

180 

W. Sickert, 

171 

237 

13 

250 

K. W. Young, 

243 

103 

*> 

105 

Meadows 

172 

181 

.36 

217 1 

Moadow’R 

244 

101 

r 

102 


173 

152 

04 

246 


245 

— 

— 

— 


174 

157 

11 

168 


246 

98 

— 

08 


175 

108 

2 

110 


247 

206 

_ 

206 


176 

1 

61 

62 


248 

110 

so 

100 

W. Restell, 

177 

1.58 


158 

A. Jarvis, 

240 

177 

2 

170 

Gchunga 

178 

108 

8 

206 

Yundi 

250 

200 

5 

214 

170 

182 

26 

208 


251 

150 

30 

180 


180 

125 

39 

164 


252 

246 

— 

240 


181 

227 

_. 

227 


253 

— 

- 

— 

A. G. Dawes, 

182 

160 

— 

160 


254 

— 

— 

— 

230, PortroBh Road, 

183 

187 

11 

108 


255 

— 


— 

Glenunga 

184 

161 

1 

162 


256 

— 

— 


185 

* 

* 

* 


257 

—■ 

— 

— 


186 

213 

15 

228 


258 

— 


— 


187 

192 

20 

212 


250 

215 

.3 

218 


188 

05 


05 


260 

227 

— 

227 

6. W. Sykes, 

Yundi 

180 

132 

15 

147 

S. Bridge, 

261 

103 

4 

197 

190 

182 

3 

185 

Yundi 

262 

134 

68 

202 


101 

176 

1 

177 


263 

170 

21 

101 


192 

200 

3 

212 


264 

172 

41 

213 


103 

128 

103 

231 i 


265 

180 

73 

253 


104 

233 

6 

239 


266 

07 

158 

255 

R. Bartley, 

105 

201 

2 

203 

H. G. Kgarr, 

267 

* 

* 

• 

Meadows 

106 

146 


147 

Meade 1 WS 

268 

24 

229 

253 


107 

190 

_ 

100 ■ 


260 

141 

60 

201 


108 

105 

— 

105 ; 


270 

• 

* 

0 


100 

123 

43 

166 


271 

211 

18 

220 

A. * H. Quit, 

200 

188 


188 


272 

180 

4 

193 

Mindaroo Poultry 

201 

108 

15<» 

258 

li. H. Sinitl), 

273 

217 

— 

217 

Farm, Bradbury 

202 

203 

183 

06 

58 

60. 

241 

165 

Yundi 

274 

275 

221 

52 

4 

116 

225 

168 


204 

121 

112 

233 


270 

214 

.5 210 


•Dead. 
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Mgg-laying Competition —continued. 


Bird lat 2nd Total. 
No. Grade. Grade. 



W. H. A. Hodffson, 
Saliebury 


A. W. McDonald. 
Gawler 


J. H. Dowling, 

304 

162 

— 

162 

Glossop 

305 

148 


148 

306 

22 

— 

22 

A. P. Urlwln, 

307 

152 

1 

153 

Balaklava 

308 

145 

34 

179 


309 

25 

1 

26 

L. 8. Ekers, 

310 

188 

17 

205 

Mount Compass 

311 

69 

22 

91 

312 

191 

33 

224 

V. B. Willlanis, 

313 

229 

_ 

229 

Semaphore Park 

314 

227 

— 

227 


315 

233 

— 

233 

F. P. Munzherg, 

316 

223 

3 

226 

Tanunda 

317 

179 

3 

182 


318 

224 

4 

228 


452 

111 

55 

166 

453 

124 

7 

131 

4i)4 

147 

78 

225 

455 

78 

1 

79 

456 

185 

11 

196 

457 

192 

39 

231 

465 

140 

^85 

225- 

466 

207 

4 

211 

467 

139 

72 

211 


A. G. Dawes, 


A. P. XJrlwin, 
Balaklava 


f’lass No. 4.—Any other Heavy Breed. 

361 3 — 

H. J. MlUa, 362 • • 

108, Edward Street, 363 91 1 

Edwardstown 364 218 59 

(Rhode Island Reds) 365 99 27 


Class 2—Any other Light Breed. 


Langmaid A Bettison, 
Salisbury. 

(Black Mlnorcaa) 

319 

320 

321 

122 

82 

188 

22 

4 

13 

144 

86 

201 

A. Hoaysman, 

322 

184 

1 

185 

Government Road, 

323 

224 


224 

Eden Hills 
(Cuckoo l.ieghom8) 

324 

148 

3 

151 


Class 3—Black Orpingtons. 


325 

68 

137 

195 

A. G. Dawes, 326 

31 

83 

114 

230, Portrush Road, 327 

174 

32 

206 

Gleniinga 328 

164 

88 

252 

329 

147 

74 

221 

880 

194 

2 

196 

831 

202 


202 

H. J. Mills, 332 

176 


176 

108, Edward Street, 333 

178 

_ 

178 

Edwardstown 334 

178 

1 

179 

335 

213 

2 

215 

386 

• 

• 

• 


367 

A. G. Dawes, 368 

230, Portrush Road, 369 
Glonunga 370 

(Rhode Island Rods) 371 

372 

373 

F. F. Wolford, 374 

1, Ludgate Circus, 375 
Colonel Light 376 
Gardens (Rhode 377 
Island Reds) 878 

379 

V. F. Gameau, 380 

Findon Road, 381 
WoodvlUe 382 

(Rhode Island Reds) 383 

384 


E. Pennack, 
Pooraka 
(Bamovelders) 


54 150 

2 148 


86 158 

47 222 



• DsaiL 
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Bffff-taying Competition —eontinaed. 


Competitor. 

Bird 

No. 

1st 

Grade. 

2nd 

Grade. 

ToUl. 

Class No. 4.— Any other Heavy Breed —contd. 


458 

10 

2 

21 

A. G. Dawes, 

450 

116 

13 

120 

230, Purtrush Road. 

460 

152 

43 

105 

Glennnfta 

461 

15 

— 

15 

(RhcKle Island Reds) 402 

177 

3 

180 


463 

146 

60 

206 

SECTION 2—DEY MASH. 


Class No. 5 

White Leffhoms. 



301 

195 

12 

207 


302 

111 

85 

106 

G. R. Cowell, 

303 

« 

* 

* 

lialhannah 

304 

106 

66 

172 


395 

75 

131 

206 


306 

138 

41 

170 


397 

43 

31 

74 


398 

208 

13 

221 

A. J. Monkhonse, 

390 

182 

8 

100 

Woodsido 

400 

133 

77 

210 


401 

106 

26 

222 


402 

101 

61 

252 


403 

170 

45 

224 


404 

188 

13 

201 

G. R. Cowell, 

405 

80 

6 

86 

Ualhannali 

406 

185 

30 

215 


407 

112 

71 

183 


408 

• 

• 

• 


Class No. 7—Black Orpincrtons. 


W'. R. (Christie, 

400 

157 

76 

233 

Upper Mitcham 

410 

141 

13 

154 


411 

133 

13 

146 


I(71a8H No. 8 - Any other Heavy Breed. 


W\ R. Christie, 412 

Upper Mitcham 413 

(Rhode Island Reds) 414 

160 

77 

144 

2 

78 

73 

171 

156 

217 

SECTION 3—wet MASH. 

Home Project Utility Section — Any breed. 


Peter Western, 

Ascot Park Schuul 
(White Leghorn) 

415 

234 

1 

235 

Peter Western, 

Ascot Park School 
(White Leghorn) 

416 

225 

17 

242 

William Sando, 
Echiinga Sciiool 
(White Legliom) 

417 

205 

- 

205 

Douglas Marshall, 
Yundi School 
(White Leghorn) 

418 

204 

1 

205 

Norman I'age, 

Murray Bridge School 419 
(White I^eghorn) 

203 

— 

203 

Kelvyn Brian 
Nlcholls, Pluniss 
School (White 
Leghorn) 

420 

132 

2 

134 

Dean Colwell, 

Grange School 
(White Leghorn) 

421 

160 

— 

160 

Warren Hannaford, 
Paraoombe School 
(White Leghorn) 

422 

226 

- 

226 

W. Home-, 

Woodvllle School 
(White Leghorn) 

423 

• 

* 

* 


ComiH>titur. Tlfrd let 2nd Total. 

No. Grade. Grade. 


Heme l^rnjeci Utility Sertion—An Breed —oinitd.. 
Owen Robinson, 

Ascot Park School 424 173 38 211 

(White Jjcghorii) 


.lime ('hapman, 

W oodehester School 425 
(W’hite jAsghorn) 

191 

2 

193. 

Rubu Hunt, 

Moipliett Vale School426 
(White J..eghuni) 

111 

115 

226. 

Jack O’Sullivan, 

Moi phett Vale Sehoul427 
(W’^hite L(‘ghoni) 

133 

112 

245. 

Peter Taylor, 

Morphett Vale School428 
(White Leghorn) 

80 

14 

94 

James Taylor, 

Muryihctt Vale Schoul429 
(Whitti Leghorn) 

211 

3 

214 

William Gregory, 

Victor llarhoiir 430 

School (White 

Leghoni) 

179 

1 

180- 

Ian Bruce, 

Mcl^aren Flat School43l 
(W’hite JiCghom) 

161 

— 

161 

Clillord Burford, 

Smithheld School 432 
(White lA^ghorn) 

134 

0 

143. 

Tom < 'allaghan, 

Sinlthheld School 483 
(WTilte Lc‘ghorn) 

61 

— 

61 

Eric Pratt, 

Abattoirs School 434 

(White Leghorn) 

240 

2 

242 

Stanley Pratt, 

Alialtuirs SchcMil 435 

(White IjCghorn) 

213 

5 

218 

Alan Yelland, 

Cunlillc School 430 

(Minorca) 

115 

1 

116 

Gordon Gallaseli, 

Gilles Plains School 437 
(Whlt<’ Leghorn) 

224 

2 

226 

Clarence King, 

Tarlee Seliool 438 

(White lA'ghuru) 

O.’) 

12 

107 

Olive Pitman, 

Gilles Plains School 439 
(Black Orpington) 

128 

— 

128 

Donald Heading, 

Sturt School 440 

(Black Orpington) 

175 

;i 

178 

Clive St-<*ei, 

Sturt Seliool 441 

(Black Orjdngton) 

177 

10 

187 

HerlxTt Oliver. 

McT^ari'n Vale School442 
(Blac‘k Orpington) 

204 

18 

222 

Lyol Stone, 

Moiphett Val<‘ School443 
(Blaek Orpington' 

* 

* 

* 

Ray Candy, 

Noarlunga School 444 
(Black Orpington) 

83 

2 

86. 


*Head. 
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Bgg-taniiiff CtmpetiHon —eoBtinved. 


Competitor. Bird 

No. 

let 

Grade. 

2nd 

Grade. 

Total. 

Competitor. 

Bird 

No. 

1st 

Grade. 

2nd 

Grade. 

Total. 

IVosie Prcitec UtUitv SeeHw^Am/ Brwd-Hjontd. 
Matoolm Booth, 

Biidflewater School 445 180 15 204 

(Blra Orpington) 

CIKT Crosser, 
Wellington Boad 
School (White 
Leghorn) 

449 

161 

93 

244 

Hiinay Heneker A 

Frank Short, Hamley446 
Bridge ^hool (Black 
Orpington) 

170 

— 

176 

John Keldoiilis, 
Orroroo School 
(Black Orpington) 

450 

192 

— 

192 

Beter Boucant, 

Seaton Park School 447 
(Rhode LOand Red) 

53 

09 

122 

Bruce Dooland, 
Thebarton School 
(Black Orpington) 

451 

171 

— 

171 

Feter Preece, 

OUlee Plains School 446 

72 

3 

76 j 

Alan Yelland, 

ChmlifTe School 

464 

123 

1 

124 


(Rhode Island Bed) | (Rhode Island Red) 

THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

STfiATHALBYN CONFERENCE. 

Branches of the Agricultural Bureau situated in the dairying districts met in 
Clonforence at Strathalbyn on Thursday, 21st May. Mr. 0. M. Hudd presided, 
And the Department of Agriculture was represented by Messrs. P. JT. Bally, A. J. 
Oooke, Professor A. J. Perkins (Advisory Board of Agriculture), W. J, Spafford 
(Director of Agriculture), H. B. Barlow, H. J. Apps, P. H. Suter, and H. C. Pritchard 
(General Secretary). The opening address was delivered by Mr. P. J. Baily. 

''The Dehorning of Dairy Cattle'* was the subject of a paper presented by Mr. 
J. Y. Hudd (Adelaide). Mr. C. Lund (Strathalbyn) contributed a paper entitled 
"Producing only Choice Grade,** and Mr. J. B. Hewland (Adelaide) "The Milk 
Equalisation Plan.** 

Several questions of interest were answered by the officers present, and the following 
Tesolutions were carried:—(1) "That all resolutions and questions at future Dairy 
'Conferences be taken immediately upon resuming after the luncheon adjournment.*’ 
(2) "That this Conference suggests to the Department of Agriculture that five dele¬ 
gates be appointed from cream suppliers of the Dairymen’s Association and five 
representatives from manufacturers, with an independent chairman, to confer for the 
purpose of arriving at means to eliminate the overlapping of transport of cream sup¬ 
plies.** (3) "That this Conference suggests that the lOlbs. exemption in the Dairy 
Industiy Act be cut out altogether, and that the Act be amended accordingly.** 
(4) "As South Australia has the lowest agricultural Vote of all the States, that the 
Government be asked to increase the Vote.’* (5) "That legislation be enacted on 
lines similar to the Fertilizer Act to protect consumers against contaminated or adul' 
terated bran and pollard.** (6) "That Ihe next Conference of Dairying Districts be 
held at Lobethal.’* (7) "That a stamp duty be organised to compensate producers 
for losses due to condemnation of all dairy cattle and pigs.’* 
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SOIL EROSION IN THE DRIER AUSTRALIAN INTERIOR. 

The Council for Scientific and Industrial Eesearch is now distributing copies of 
a report (Pamphlet 64) discuBsing soil drift and erosion in the arid interior and 
more particularly in the northern portions of South Australia. 

It is pointed out that Australia might well learn a lesson from other countries, 
such as America, where soil erosion has lately developed into a most serious problem. 
In America, for instance, it appears that half the total area devoted to ag;idcultaral 
and pastoral pursuits has been adversely affected, and a largo proportion of this 
aorea irreparably destroyed. In Australia, the trouble has not reached such 
proportions, but nevertheless it is quite evident that the time is fully ripe for some- 
thing to be done to prevent any further damage. 

Erosion of soils is caused by various agencies. An obvious type is the damage by 
gullying of paddocks, siltration of streams, &c., following deforestation of water¬ 
sheds. Another type is caused by agricultural practices in the drier regions; trouble 
of that nature occurs in the Mallee. Tet another type is the erosion and creation 
of desert conditions in the drier pastoral areas, for example, those receiving not 
more than an average of lOin. of rain per annum in the arid interior of the 
Australian (Jdnlinent. It is this last mentionwi typ<‘ of erosion that is discussed 

in the Council’s pamphlet. 

The report—^vihieh was \\Titteu by Mr.- P. N. RatcliflTe, B-A.—indicates that a 
large proportion of the area concerned has already been seriously eroded and much 
of the remainder is fast going the same way. It is mentioned, for instance, that 
some 90 per cent, of the saltbush area has been badly affected, but that a smaller 
pcn*cntage of the miilga areas is as jet seriously, damaged. It seems: that the trouble 
is due to the combined effects of overstocking, run of bad droughts, and the rabbit 
pest. Stock (and rabbits) for instance, kiB off the vegetation and grasses (being 
particularly severe on seedlings) and then there is nothing left to bind the soil and 
to enable it to withstand disintegration and destruction by winds. In consequence 
over large areas the good soil is completely blown away, leaving a hard concrete¬ 
like subsoil on which no plant life can maintain itself. In other places the finer 
portions of the soil are blown away, leaving a sandy desert behind them. 

Remedial measures are rendered most difficult by the fact that much of the area 
concerned is rarely worth as much as 2s. per acre in its virgin state. The main 
conclusion of the rcpoit is that h conlioJlcd and ligPit stocking rate is the only hope 
of salvation; in other words, when the stocking is such as to be in equilibrium with 
the vegetation and not merely exploiting the plant capital. Notliing that the botanist 
may ultimately achieve can aboUsh the necessity of placing the stocking on a 
permanent and scientific basis. It is recommended that investigation along certain 
lines bo initiated, inclndiiig th<i search vfor extra stmd-binding plants. 

Some consideration is also given in the pamphlet to the effect of the rabbit in these 
arid areas. It is pointed out that the population of the pest fluctuates violently 
from year to year, increasing to plague numbers in the good years and diminishing 
to solitary individuals in the bad years. Despite the severity of the droughts, it 
seems improbable that the pest can ever be completly wiped out in these a*rid areas. 

This latter statement, however, should not be construed, as has recently been done 
in some quarters, to mean that it is hopeless to expect to wii>e out the rabbit in 
more favoured areas of Australia. In the first jdace, these areas have a greater 
capital value and can thus stand ji greater cost of rabbit eradication. Further, they 
arc much betteo” placed for eradication, or at least the permanent reduction of rabbit 
population, by means of such agencies as wire netting, destruction of cover, dogging, 
and x> 0 BBibly disease. The Council is in fact enquiring into the possibilities of one 
disease, rabbit myxomatosis, which has -been proved by Sir Cliiarles Martin in Great 
Britain to ibe particularly effective against rabbits. Tests are now about to be made 
to asceitain whether it would be safe to spread the disease in Australia from the 
point of view of its possible effect on livestock and native aninlals. 
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INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE CONDITION KNOWN AS 
“FLOATING AND CLOUDY YOLK” IN EGGS. 


[By C. F. Anderson (Government Poultry Expert) and A. E. PjjATT, M.B., B.S., 
Dip. Bact. (Ijondon) (Deputy Director, Government Laboratory of Bacten- 
oloj^y and Patholo^).] 

During the past 12 months an abnormal condition has been found in eggs on 
the various egg floors. This condition is, for the purpose of this article, termed 
"Floating and Cloudy Yolk.” It is quickly detected when the eggs are being 
candled, the first noticeable feature being the yolk appears a little darker in colour 
than that of the normal egg. The yolk is mobile, and floats to various positions 
in the egg. In some eggs it will go to the bottom, and in other cases it will go to 
the top. In a big percentage of these eggs the yolk gets gi a dually darker in 
colour according to the length of time the egg is kept. 

Generally, the egg on being broken is, however, normal in colour. The white in 
most cases is normal, although in a few instances it is a little thin and watery. 
The yolk appears (|uite firm. 

The number of eggs so ailectod was sufficient to warrant close investigation, 
and in this direction the Poultry Section of the Department of Agriculture of 
South Australia commenced detailed investigations. The work was started with 
the testing, each day, of all eggs laid in the Single Test competition conducted at 
the Government Poultry Station, Parafield, South Australia. This test comprised 
427 birds, all in the first laying season, and the following breeds were repre¬ 
sented:—White Leghorns, Cuckoo Leghorns, Black Slmorcas, Black Orpingtons, 
Bhode Island Reds, and Barnevelders. Each bird was housed in a separate pen, 
and the birds were entered by breeders in various parts of the State. The eggs 
were M tested immediately after collection and prior to being cleaned and packed 
for market purposes. 

A similar condition was reported by B. T. Hainan, M.A., and H. D. Day (1935). 
The incidence was very low, and it is doubtful whether the conditions were similar 
to those found in the Parafield investigations. 

TESTING. 

The work at Parafield was started in December, 1935, and the following table 
shows the results of the testing:— 




Tested as 

Per Cent, with 

Week Ending. 

Total Eggs 

Floating and 

Floating and 


Tested 

(Moud\ S^olks 

Cloud V Yolks 

Dec. 22nd, 1935 .. 

.. 1,570 

‘232 

14.77 

Dec. 29tli, 1935 .. 

,. 1,597 

321 

20.10 

Jan. 5tli, 1936 

.. 1,727 

461 

26.69 

Jan. 12th, 1936 

1,709 

531 

31.07 

Jan. 19th, 1936 . 

1,687 

571 

33.84 

Jan. 26th, 1936 . 

1,582 

618 

39.06 

Feb. 2nd, 1936 

1,658 

738 

44.51 

Feb. 9th, 1936 .. 

.. 1,635 

979 

59.87 

Feb. 16th, 1936 .. 

.. 1,548 

960 

62.0J 

Feb. 23rd, 1936 .. 

.. 1,451 

963 

66.36 

March Ist, 1936 .. 

.. 1,420 

1,019 

71.76 

March 8th, 1936 .. 

.. 1,393 

1,092 

78.39 

March 15th, 1936 . 

.. 1,380 

1,245 

90.21 

March 22nd, 1936 . 

.. 1,277 

1,169 

91.54 

March 29th, 1936 . 

.. 1,147 

1,078 

93.98 


Continuing the work of testing, it was decided to test the eggs of several private 
breeders. With that object in view, an officer of the Department visited breeders 
ill several parts of the State, and the results of the testing on five of the largest 
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farms are given. On all the farms, where eggs were tested, the results were practi¬ 
cally the same as those obtained at Paralield. For record purposes, the farms 
are referred to as A, B, (^, 1), R. Farms A and B are situated in the Angaston 
district, C and D at Moonta Mines and North Yelta, and E at Murray Bridge. The 
result of the testing was:— 


Farm A. —Results of Testing. 




Tested as 

Per (Vnt. with 

Week Ending. 

Total Eggs 

Floating and 

Floating and 


Tested. 

(3oiidv Yolks. 

t3oudv Yolks. 

iLV2/;m .. .. 

. . . . 250 

2.3;; 

03.2 

l!>/2/3(i . . 

. . . . 250 

242 

06.8 

26/2/30 .. .. 

. . . 250 

244 

07.6 

4/.3/36 . . . . 

. . . . 2.50 

248 

00.2 

11/«V36 . . . . 

. . . . 250 

2.50 

100 

18/.3/.36 . .. 

. . . . 250 

2.38 

05.2 

2.V3/36 . . . 

. . . . 200 

200 

100 

1/4/36 .. 

. . . , 2.50 

2.50 

100 

8/4/36 . . . . 

. . . . 250 

250 

too 

15/4/36 . . .. 

. . . . 250 

250 

100 

22/4/36 . . . . 

. . . . 2.50 

250 

100 


The feeding adopted at Farm A was as follows: 

Morning: AVet mash comjK)sed of 2 parts pollard by measure, 1 ])uri bran by 
measure, Jib. meat meal per lOO birds, ]\h, Meggitt’s linseed meal ]>er 100 birds, 
lib. tobacco dust per 100 birds; 25 per cent, to 30 i)er cent, grc'enfccd to every 
lOOlbs. mash in the morning. Mash was mixed with separator milk. 

Middag and Night: Wheat. 

The birds had free range for three or four hours each day. The age of the 
birds was from 18 months to 3 years. 


Farm B .—Results of Testing, 




Tested as 

Per Cent, with 

Week Ending. 

Total Eggs 

Floating and 

Floating and 

Tested. 

Cloudy Yolks. 

Cloudy Volks. 

12/2/.36. 

. . . 2.50 

250 

100 

19/2/36 . .. . 

. . . 2.50 

240 

00.6 

26/2/36 . 

. . . 2.50 

248 

00.2 

4/3/36 . 

. . . 2.50 

2.50 

100 

11/3/36 . 

. . . 250 

250 

100 

18/3/36 . 

. . . 2.50 

2.50 

100 

25/3/36 . 

. .. 216 

210 

100 

1/4/36 . 

... 288 

288 

100 

8/4/36 . 

. . . 3.38 

338 

100 

15/4/36 . 

. .. 250 

250 

100 

22/4/36 . 

. . . 2.50 

2.50 

100 


The feeding adopted at Farm B was as follows:— 

Morning: Wet mash com])osed of:—Bran, 1 part by weight; pollard, 2J parts 
by weight; meat meal. Jib. per 100 birds; key meal, Jib. per 100 birds; tobacco 
dust. Jib. per 100 birds; buttermilk powder, lib. per 100 birds; chaffed lucerne, 
30 per cent. The mash was mixed with separator milk. 

Midday : Wheat. 

Afternoon: Chaffed lucerne. 

Night: Wheat. 

The birds were allowed free range each afternoon. The age of the birds was 
1) 2, and 3 years. 

G 
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Fabm C .—MesiUts 

of Testing, 




Tested as 

Per Cent, with 

Period Ending. 

Total Eggs 

Floating and 

Floating and 


Tested. 

Cloudy Yolks. 

Cloudy Yolks. 

12/2/36 .. .. 

.. .. 100 

81 

81 

17/2/36 .. .. 

.... 241 

219 

90.8 

19/2/36 .. .. 

.. .. 350 

336 

96.8 

26/2/36 .. .. 

.. .. 350 

331 

94.5 

4/3/36 .. .. 

.... 300 

269 

89.6 

11/3/36 .. .. 

.. .. 300 

291 

97 

18/3/36 .. .. 

.. .. 300 

287 

95.6 

25/3/36 .. .. 

.. .. 200 

199 

99.5 

1/4/36 .. . . 

.. .. 350 

334 

95.4 

6/4/36 .. .. 

.. .. 350 

347 

99.1 

15/4/36 .. .. 

.. .. 350 

350 

100 

22/4/36 .. .. 

. . . . 360 

357 

99.1 

The feeding adopted at Farm C was as follows:— 


Morning: Wet mash 

composed of:—Bran 

, 1 i)art by measure; pollard, 3 parts 

by measure; whole grain (wheat), 9 per 

But.; meat meal 

, 3 'per cent.; linseed 

meal, 3 per cent.; greenfeed (lucenie), 18 i 

per cent. Morning mash mixed with 

hot water containing 4ozs. of fine salt. 



Midday: Wet mash composed of:—Bran, 

25 per cent.; 

pollard, 30 per cent.; 

wheat, 10 per cent.; greenfeed, 35 per cent. 

Middav mash mixed with cold water. 

Evening: AVheat. 





Farm D. — Hestdls 

of Testing. 




Tested as 

Per Cent, with 

Period Ending. 

Total Eggs 

Floating and 

Floating and 


Tested. 

Cloudy Yolks. 

Cloudy Yolks. 

12/2/36 .. .. 

.. ,. 300 

286 

95.3 

26/2/36 .. .. 

.. . . 288 

267 

92.7 

6/3/36 .. .. 

.. ., 216 

207 

95.8 

25/3/36 .. .. 

.... 180 

179 

99.4 

1/4/36 .. .. 

.... 360 

358 

99.4 

6/4/36 .. ,. 

.... 360 

360 

100 

15/4/36 .. .. 

. , .. 360 

360 

100 

22/4/36 . . .. 

, . .. 350 

350 

100 


The method of feeding adopted at Farm D was as follows:— 

Morning: Wet mash composed of:—Bran, 1 part by wej>ht; pollard, 2 parts 
by weip:ht; chaffed lucerne, 20 per cent.; meat meal, 'jib. per 100 birds; linseed 
meal, ilb. per 100 birds; charcoal fjrit, }lb. per 100 birds. Mixed with separator 
milk. 

Midday: Grain (equal parts wheat and barley). 

Night: Grain (three parts wheat, 1 part barley). 


Farm l^—Reavlts of Tenting. 


Period Ending. 

Total Eggs 
Tested. 

10/2/36 . 

237 

14/2/36 . 

221 

21/2/36 . 

146 

3/3/36 . 

200 

11/3/36 . 

250 

16/3/36 . 

214 

30/3/36 . 

220 

8/4/36 . 

300 

14/4/36 . 

250 

20/4/36 . 

260 


Tested as 

Per Cent, with 

Floating and 

Floating and 

Cloudy Yolks. 

Cloudy Yolks. 

235 

99.1 

213 

96.3 

146 

100 

200 

100 

250 

100 

209 

97.6 

220 

100 

300 

100 

250 

100 

250 

100 


The method of feedinj? adopted at Farm E was as follows:— 

Morning: Wet mash composed of:—Bran, 1 part by weight; pollard, 3 parts 
by weight; meat meal, 8 per c^t.; key meal, 11 per* cent.; charcoal, 5 per cent.; 
pestend, 2 per cent. 
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Afternoon: Wheat at rate of Ifozs. per bird. 

Night: Chopped greenfeed at rate of 71bs. per 100 birds. 

No greenfeed was fed in the morning mash. The birds were housed on the semi- 
intensive method in units of 30 birds. 

The above figures indicate the extent of this particular ti’ouble, and show that 
it is widespread. There is one particularly noticeable feature, and that is the 
large number of eggs which test apparently normal immediately after laying and 
develop the condition within three or four days. 

HEA1.TH OF STOCK. 

From general observation of the stock, there does not appear anything wrong 
with them. They appear to be in normal health; the laying apparently is not 
affected, as production has been maintained at a reasonalile level. 

EFFECT ON HATCHINQ. 

With a view to testing the effect, if any, on hatching of eggs showing, on cand¬ 
ling, the condition of floating and cloudy yolks, three lots eacdi of 100 eggs were 
incubated with the following results:— 

, No. Eggs Ret. No. Chicks Hatched. 


Batch No. 1 . 100 81 

Batch No. 2 . 100 77 

Batch No. 3 . 100 00 


From the above results it will be seen that the eggs hatched well. The chickens 
were particularly strong and active, and are being kept for I’esc'areh purposes. 

FEEDINC. 

In the early stages of the trouble, it was thought that probably feeding may 
have an important bearing on the subject, and all wheat fed at Parafleld Poultry 
Station for a period was st;erilised. A portion of the sterilised wheat was crushed 
and fed together with greenfeed and meat meal, the balance of the wheat fed as 
whole grain. No noticeable difference was, however, foutid in the condition of the 
eggs on being candled. 

EFFECT ON THE KEEPING QX7AI.1TIEB OF THE EGGS. 

A considerable amount of work was carried out in this direction, and is being 
continued. Hundreds of dozens of the eggs in this condition have been placed in 
cool storage, and have been tested almost every week. In the majority of instances, 
the only noticeable difference on candling is that the yolks in a small j)ercentagc 
of cases go a little dark in coloui*, but in almost every instance the eggs when 
broken on a plate appear quite normal in colour of yolk and white, and do not 
carry any trace of taint. 

For the past four years the Department of Agiiculture has earned out investi¬ 
gations into the question known as ^'Watery White*' in eggs. A progressive report 
has been published on this subject in Bulletin No. 308 issued by the Department 
(1936). The condition, however, referred to in this article as ‘Afloating and cloudy 
yolks” appears to be, from candling, an entirely different one from that of “watery 
white.” 

EXPERUVEENTAL WORK. 

As a preliminary investigation a chemical estimation of the protein content of 
the white of these eggs was made. The estimations were made (by Mr. R. J. C’owan, 
of the Government Laboratory of Bacteriology and Pathology) on ade(|uate 
samples taken from the pooled whites of three dozen “floating yolk” eggs, and the 
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results compared with those obtained in similar estimations on the pooled whites 
of three dozen egf?s passed for export. The results of these estimations were as 
follows:— 

Protein Content of Egg-white. 
Per Cent. 


(i.) Eggs ptissed for export. 10.6 

(ii.) Eggs rejected (tloatiug yolk).. .. .. 11.0 


Non-protein nitrogen estimations were identical for both batches, being approxi¬ 
mately 26 milligrams per 100 e.e. egg-white. 

These results indicate that there is no difference in protein content of the whites 
of the eggs and, in this respect, the condition differs from that known as “watery 
white.” 

CHANGES NOTED IN EGGS WITH **FLOATING YOLKS.” 

Besides the excessive degree of mobility of the yolk which is diagnostic of this 
condition, two other phenomena can be obsei’ved in a large percentage these 
eggs. Frequently, especially when the eggs have been kepi in cold storage for some 
time, the shadow of the yolk appears much darker than that*usually produced 
by the yolk in this condition. The most interesting observation in connection with 
the candling of these eggs was that in many cases the shadow of what appeared to 
be an appendage to the yolk was clearly visible. 



FIO. 1.—Sbowlng tiUekanad ligament* and the slight opacity which 
surrounds the yolk. 


When such eggs were broken, often little change was apparent. In, many 
instants the yolks appeared normal in colour. In others there was a definite 
darkening of the yolk which, in many cases, was associated with a partial coagula¬ 
tion of the proteins giving the yolk an appearance of candied honey or lemon- 
cheese. In a few cases, besides this partial coagulation of the main mass of the 
yolk, small plaques of dried, or inspissated 5 'olk were found adherent to the 
vitdline membrane. 
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In many eggrs the white appeared normal, but in a large percentage there was a 
zone of semi-opaque white surrounding the yolk (Fig. 1). This zone was most 
frecjuently seen in eggs which, upon candling, showed a darker yolk than usual. 

The most striking eliange, however, and one which was present in all alfected 
eggs, was noticed in (‘onneetion with the chalaza or suspensory ligament of the 
yolk. One, or sometimes Imth, showed considerable enlargement with marked 
increase in opacity of the egg-white immediately .surrounding it (Figs. 1 and 2). 

The end nearest the shell was always ragged in appearance, and showed signs of 
partial digestion. 



FIG 2 —Showing one thickened ligament Compare with normal 
ligament at opposite pole of yolk. 


Fi'om ob.servations it seemed fairly clear that tlie thickened condition of the 
chalaza was related to the “floating yolk’’ condition, and on this assumption the 
investigations described below were made with the object of elucidating the nature 
of this pathological change in the chalaza. 

Paraffin sections fit the chalaza were prepared and stained willi haemotoxylin 
and eosin. In suitably cut sections, wliere the suspensoiy ligament was cut trans¬ 
versely across, masses of rod-shaped organisms could be .seen in the interior of the 
chalaza (Fig. 3). By suitable means this organism was recovered in pure culture 
{see Platt, 1936). It was a Gram-positive rod-shaped motile organism which 
under adverse conditions formed oval subterminal spores. 

The appearance of this organism on culture media was very characteristic (see 
Platt, 1936), and although it was impossible to name this organism it could at 
least be placed in the Genua BorillHs. 

An interesting observation concerning the spores of this organism is that they 
can withstand boiling in water for five minutes. 
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Attempts were now made to reproduce the "floating yolk” condition in ^gs of 
hens in which up till the time of carrying out the experiments no abnormality had 
been detected. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining hir^i laying nomal eggs, only 
12 birds were available for these experiments. These birds were divided into three 
groups, two of which were kept at the Government Poultry Farm at Parafleld, and 
the other group brought to the Government Laboratoiy of Bacteriology and 
Pathology. 

During the experiments the hens were fed on wheat sterilized by autoclaving, 
crushed grain prepared from autoclaved wheat, and lucerne locally grown. 
Drinking water was obtained from the main supply or from tanks. Spores of 
the bacillus were added to the drinking water, and also each bird received, each 
day, a pellet of sterilised wholemeal to which spores had been added, for flve con- 



FIG. 3.—Showing maises of organismB in cavity of suapensory ligament. 

secutive days. During the whole period of observation the birds remained 
perfectly healthy, but in periods ranging from two days to a fortnight all the 
birds commenced laying "floating yolk” eggs. In birds laying regularly every day, 
the second or third egg laid after the commencement of the experiment i^owed 
the "floating yolk” condition. In two or three birds no egg was laid for more 
than a week, and in these cases the flrst eggs laid after commencement of the 
experiment possessed "floating yolks.” A number of these "floating yolk'-' eggs 
laid during the experiments were examined bacteriologically, and the characteristic 
bacillus recovered from the thickened chalaza. 
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Throughout all these observations the healthy condition of the hens was striking. 
In order to see whether any lesions were present, four hens laying “floating yolk” 
eggs were killed and examined post-mortem^ No abormality of any kind could be 
detected. Cultures were made from the oviducts of three of the birds, lin two 
cases they were negative, but in the remaining one a pure culture of the bacillus 
was obtained from the upper portion of the oviduct. 



FIG. 4.— Broth culture (24 hours) of orgaulsm isolated from suspensory 
ligament, shouring pellicle formation 

DISCUSSION. 

The widespread distribution of this condition and the rai)id iiicrcjiKo in its inci¬ 
dence in various localities are rather puzzling, and as yet it is nof possible to offer 
any explanation. The relationship of the bacillus I’ecovered from the chalaza of 
affected eggs to the “floating yolk” condition is also not quite clear. Whether it is 
the sole and primary cause or whether its role is only that of a secondary invader, 
following some biological disturbance or other bacterial infection, has still to be 
determined. AVith this proviso we might postulate an hypothesis as to the means 
by which this bacillus gains admission to the eggs and the part it plays in produc¬ 
ing the “floating yolk^^ condition. 
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The organism is probably taken into the alimentary tract in the spore form, and 
possibly germinates there, whence it yjasses rm the cloaca to the oviduct. There 
it becomes incorporated in the chalaza before the white is added to the yolk. In 
the chalaza, in the course of its metabolism, it produces an enzyme capable of 
digesting protein, and this enzyme brings about a dissolution of portion of the 



FIG. 5.—Film (gram stain) of organism isolated from suspensory ligament 

(X 1100) 

chalaza which, rupturing, allows the yolk lo float freely. Further investigations 
are being made to determine the correctness or otherwise ot‘ this hypothesis, and 
also to endeavour to disctivcr a method of treatment. A few exj)eriments using 
living and killed vaccines have been performed with disappointing results so far. 

SUMMARY. 

1. A condition in eggs known as “floating yolk” is d(*s( ribed, and the incidence 
and distribution are discussed. 

2 . A Gram-positive motile spore-forming organism can be recovered from a 
large percentage of affected eggs. 

3. When birds, which were laying normal eggs, were fed with spores of this 
organism they commenced laying “floating yolk” eggs. 

4. The role of this organism in connection with the “floating yolk” condition is 
discussed. 
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OFFICMU. SINGU TEST EGG-LAYING COMPETITIGN, 1G36-37. 

CONDUCTED AT PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

ONLY FIRST GRADE EGGS RECORDED. 

SECTION 1.—WET MASH. 

Class No. I,—While LeghomsSlil Birds Competing. 


Oomp<‘tltor. 


A. 6. Dawes, 
Portrush Road 
GlommKa. 


First Grade Errs. I 
Bird ProRressive Totals , 
No. to ' 

2dth May, 1U36 


(V)Tnpetitor. 


First Grade Eggs. 
Bird ProRFCBslve Totals 
No. to 

26th May, 1036. 



A. G. i>awes, 

Portrush Hoad, 
Glenunga. 

(dass No. 4.—Rhode 
Island Reds.) 


Arthur O. Dawkins, 
Warrcnbeyne ”, 
Gawlei 


.18 

3 i 

34 100 


J. 0. Marshall, 
Yundi. 


Goo. Lomax, 
Yundi. 


25 

24 68 











AmuomausM. 






Boo^yiho CoKFKTmoN—oontmoad. 


Fint Oiftde Bggs. 
OomiMtitor. Bird PtogFeaalve Totus 

No. to 

2eth May. 1936. 

Flret Grade Bgge. 
Competitor. Bird ProgreeslTe ToUli 

No. to 

26th May, 1086. 

07 11 

98 26 

00 17 64 

A. W. Mooney.. 100 16 

B^unga. 101 27 

102 17 60 

114 

161 24 

152 16 

168 26 66 

F. W. Gage, 164 26 

Meadows. 155 82 

166 23 80 

146 

103 27 

104 20 

105 28 76 

H. 0. Staoy. 106 24 

l^^owa. 107 20 

108 15 69 

134 

167 28 

168 28 

160 22 73 

E. McKee. 160 35 

5, Rose Street. 161 89 

Ctfiondown 162 30 104 

177 

100 89 

110 29 

V. B. WJUiame. Ill 17 85 

67. FairfordTertaoe. 112 10 

Semaphore Bark. 118 20 

114 27 66 

”lSl 

163 11 

104 20 

166 18 40 

W. 0. Jones. 166 8 

Yundi. 167 21 

168 27 66 

105 

116 33 

116 11 

117 28 72 

T. E. Smart. 118 — 

Yimdt. 110 22 

120 27 40 

169 36 

170 30 

171 8 74 

D. J. Foxwell 172 20 

Behunga. 173 17 

174 28 6U 

134 

121 27 

122 3 

123 28 58 

0. T, Rodger. 124 27 

Bchtinga. 126 22 

126 26 74 

182 

175 24 

176 27 

177 37 88 

W. Sickert, 178 26 

Meadows. 179 6 

180 27 67 

146 

127 23 

128 31 

129 20 80 

B. J. Underdown. 130 86 

Meadowi. 181 8 

132 28 67 

147 

181 2 

182 35 

Willow Bend Stud 183 18 65 

Poultryji'arm, 184 88 

North Walkerville. 186 26 

186 37 96 

”l61 

188 — 

184 36 

186 88 68 

B. Oooke, 136 32 

Kanmantoo. 187 6 

188 26 63 

131 

187 12 

188 32 

180 16 00 

C. Guthridge, 100 26 

Yundi. 101 16 

102 18 60 

*120 

180 ' 28 

140 12 

141 18 68 

W. M. Field, 142 4 

Tundi. 148 26 

144 81 61 

"no 

103 IS 

194 33 

106 SO 81 

S. Lambert, 100 20 

B(4iiinga. 197 16 

198 36 76 

'U7 

145 86 

146 81 

_ 147 8 74 

W. BeetaR, 148 18 

Behunga. 140 25 

160 28 60 

184 

109 14 

200 84 

« « « 201 — 48 

G. W. fykee. 202 20 

Yundi. 208 — 

204 21 41 
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Oompetttor. 


Pint Grade Bags. 
Bird Progressive Iwls 
No. to 

26th May, 1986. 


16 

26 

9 60 



B. Q. MitoheU, 
Meadows 


Willow Bond Btud 
Poultry^rm, 
North walkervflle. 


B. W. McAlister, 
Yundl. 



Murray Powell. 
Jupiter Creek. 


W. H. L Norman, 
Bdiunga. 















jfotmwj pv APsimmssm. ym im. 


EoQ-JViLYZNO CoMPBTmoli—oontiniied. 


First Gmde Begs. 
Competitor. Bird Frogresslve Totals 

No. to 

26th May, 1936. 

First Grade Bggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progresslye Totala 

No. to 

20th May], 1986. 

810 6 

A. A. Scbroedcr, 811 24 

Montarra. 312 82 

852 80 

F. B. Walker, 863 80 

Montarra. 864 17 

818 36 

0. A. Maxwell, 814 16 

Aldgatc. 315 38 

855 27 

F. 0. Klnnish. 866 2 

Montarra, 357 27 

via WUlunga. - 

56 

816 85 

B. T. Moyle, 817 23 

Montarra. 318 28 

~86 

Total Class No. 1 7,845 

CUui No. 2~Any Other Light Breed (Minoreaa )— 
15 Birde Competing. 

810 34 

J. H. Bowling, 820 7 

Glosaop. 321 87 

""ts 

858 11 

850 10 

860 18 30 

lAngmaid A Bettlson, 861 14 

^ishury. 362 — 

863 7 21 

60 

322 38 

C. P. HIU, 828 1 

Montarra. 324 28 

62 

364 8 

365 22 

V. F. Gameau, 866 21 51 

71. Flndon Hoad, 867 8 

Woodvfllc. 368 3 

860 7 18 

60 

326 26 

A. P. Urlwlii, 826 16 

Balaklava. 327 26 

68 

828 8 

G. H. Stookwell, 320 22 

Montarra. 330 4 

”"34 

870 2 

R. M. YcUand. 871 6 

Ounlifie. 372 18 

25 

331 88 

A. W. McDonald, 382 18 

Angle Vale Boad, 338 24 

Gawlor. - 

80 

Total Class No.Y. 154 

Claee 3— Black Orpingtone —45 Birde Competing. 

834 81 

B. A. GoUlns, 835 87 

Montarra. 886 26 

04 

873 84 

874 23 

875 26 88 

A. 0. Dawes, 876 15 

Portnish Road, 377 27 

Glcnunga. 378 28 70 

~1M 

337 28 

B. M. Horrocks, 338 28 

Clare. 330 84 

90 

379 40 

880 12 

381 26 78 

Willow Bend Stud 382 42 

Poultry Farm, 383 86 

North Walkervllle. 384 89 117 

*195 

840 31 

H. A. Bedman, 341 19 

Montarra. 342 6 

""so 

848 14 

B. M. Topperweln, 344 S3 

If Medway Street, 845 21 

Fullarton Estate. - 

68 

385 8 

886 17 

387 16 86 

H. J. MOls, 388 18 

108, Edward Street, 380 2 

Edwardstown. 390 21 41 

^77 

846 36 

Jas. G. Slee, 347 8 

Montarra. 848 37 

801 26 

892 24 

808 14 63 

K. Pennaok, 894 10 

Pooraka. 895 26 

806 20 74 

340 11 

A. S. Weaver, 860 82 

Montana. 351 12 


65_*_;_187 
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Ego-layinq Competition— continued. 


Fint Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Frogresaive Totals 

No. to 

26th May, 1986. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progressive Totals 

No. to 

26th May, 1036. 

897 24 

308 32 

800 16 72 

H. H. Gallagher, 400 19 

Pooraka. 401 8 

402 82 54 

126 

442 12 

Baymoor Poultry Farm, 443 15 

William Street, 444 32 

Kilkenny. - 

(Bhode Island Bods.) 59 

445 — 

Eric F. Snow, 446 4 

18, Mt. Barker Boad, 447 25 

Glen Osmond. - 

(Bhode Island Beds.) 20 

403 25 

y. E.WlUiams. ' 404 10 

57, Fairford Terraco, 405 18 

63 

Total Class No. 4. 570 

406 25 

J. H. Bowling, 407 ~ 

Glossop. 408 5 

SECTION 2—DBY MASH. 

30 

Class No. 5— White Leghorns —16 Birds Competing. 

400 10 

A. P. TJrlwIn, 410 — 

Box 80, 411 5 

Balaklava - 

15 

448 35 

449 41 

450 36 112 

Arthur 0. Dawkins, 451 37 

** Warrenbayue ”, 452 34 

Gawlcr. 453 34 105 

217 

412 30 

J. Bawe, 413 15 

Seaton Park. 414 5 

60 

416 22 

B4^moor Poultry Farm, 416 11 

WillUm Street, 417 16 

Kilkenny. - 

40 

454 41 

455 32 

456 37 no 

Willow Bond Stud 457 38 

Poultry Farm, 458 23 

North Waikerville. 459 21 82 

192 

Total Glass No. 3. 886 

CloBB No. 4— Any Other Heavy Bread —36 Birds 
Competing. 

460 7 

A. J. Monkliouse, 461 14 

Woodside. 462 27 

48 

418 ~ 

419 32 

A. G. Dawes, 420 5 87 

Portrush Boad, 421 36 

Glenunga. 422 32 

(BBode Island Beds) 423 28 06 

133 

Total Glass No. 5. 457 

Class No. 7.— Black Orpingtons —6 Birds Competing, 

424 34 

425 28 

Willow Bend Stud 426 81 88 

Poultry Farm 427 4 

North WalkervBle. 428 9 

(Bhode Island Beds.) 429 40 53 

141 

463 34 

464 16 

Willow Bend Stud 465 16 66 

Poultry Farm, 466 31 

North Waikerville 467 33 

468 38 102 

168 

480 1 

„ ^31 1 

V. F. Gameau, 432 — 2 

71, Findon Boad, 433 5 

Woodville. 434 22 

(Bhode Island Beds.) 435 18 45 

47 

Total Class No. 7 168 

Class No. 8.— Rhode Island Reds —6 Birds Competing 

460 28 

470 45 

Willow Bond Stud 471 38 111 

Poultry Farm, 472 41 

North Valkervlllc 473 86 

474 39 116 

436 30 

^ « 487 28 

K. Pennack, 438 29 87 

^raka 439 32 

(Bamevelders.) 440 6 

441 36 74 

161 

Total Class No. 8 227 
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Eoq-layzho Coxfxtition— continued. 


Competitor. 

First Grade Eggs. 
Bird Progressiva Totals 
No. to 

26tli May, 1930. 

Competitor. 

Bird 

No. 

Pint Oimde Eggs. 
Progressive Tiwals 

26tliM^„ 1986. 

SECTION S—WET MASH. 

Class No. 9.—Anu Bresd — 27 Birds Competing, 
(Home Project UtUUv Sertion). 

Robert H. King, 

Tarlee School. 

(White Leghorn.) 

488 

7 

Stanley W. Pethick, 

Ascot Park School. 



Peter Western, 

Aecot Park School. 
<Whlte Leghorn.) 



(White Leghorn.) 

489 

24 

476 

28 

William Horne, 

Woodville High School. 
(White Leghorn.) 



Peter Western, 

Ascot Park school. 
(White Leghorn.) 



^400 

28 

476 

18 

Bernice Jennings 

Hylor School. 

(White Leghorn.) 



Stanley Pratt, 

Abattoirs School. 

(White Tjcghorn.) 



401 

20 

477 

24 

Ross. W. Schnlr, 

Wlllunga School. 

(White Leghorn.) 



Anthony Klx, 
Williamstown. 

(White Leghorn.) 



"^402 

1 

478 

86 

Gordon Heard, 

Camden School. 

(White Leghorn.) 



John Short, 

Hamley Bridge School. 
(White Leghorn.) 



408 

24 

470 

38 

I^urol Whlti‘, 
WlUiamst'Own School. 



Marion Brooks, 

Bandy (’reek School. 
(White Leghorn.) 



(Black Orpington.) 

494 

27 

480 

— 

David Hart, 

Unit y High School. 
(Blat^k Orpington.) 



Owen Robinson, 

Ascot Park School. 
(White Ijcghorn.) 



405 

43 

481 

23 

Bob Sweetland, 

Thebarton School. 

(Black Orpington.) 



Brie Siiicofik, 

IS:^, Ansae Highway, 
Grassmerc. 

(White LiCghorn). 



406 

6 

482 

10 

Malcolm Booth, 

Bridgewater School, 

(Bla^ Orpington.) 407 18 

Reg W. Andrew, 



61, South Road, 

Black Forest. 

(White Leghorn.) 

483 

30 

Keith Oliver, 

McLaren Vale School. 
(Black Orpington.) 

408 

23 

Robert Fulton, 

] 1, Glengarry Avenue, 
Olandore. 

(White Leghorn.) 



484 

8 

Colin Kies, 

Sandy Cn'ek School. 
(Minorca.) 

499 

4 

Ray Couebe, 

Thebarton School. 
(White Leghorn.) 





486 

32 

Alan Yclland, 

Cunliffe. 

(White Leghorn.) 

500 

31 

Warren Hannaford, 



Paracombo School. 
(White Leghorn.) 

486 

27 

Kenneth Ekers, 

Mt. Compass. 



Herbert Qwrane, 

Oawler School. 

(White Leghorn.)* 



(Black Orpington.) 

601 

47 

487 

28 

Total Class No. 9 


605 


OFnCIAT. SINGLE TEST EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1936-37, CONDUCTED 
AT PAEAPIBLD POULTRY STATION. 

LKADING SCORES TO WEEK ENDED 2m MAY, 1936.—FIR/ST GRADE 

EGOS ONLY. 

Section I.— ^Wbt Mash. 

Class 1.— Whits Leghorns, 


rSSl birds competing.) 


Singles — 

Eggs Laid. 

Bird Nos. 

A. 0. Dawkins. 

. 39 

90 

V. E. Wimnma. 

. 39 

lOB 

E. McKee. 

. 39 

161 

Trios — 



A. O. Dawkins. 

. 106 

85-87 

E. McKee. 

. 104 

160-162 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm.. 

. 96 

, 184-186 
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Class 1.— White Leghorns —continued. 


Teams^ JUggB Laid. 

A. O. Dawkins. 201 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 178 

E. McKee. 177 

Class 2— Ang Other Light Breed, 

(Minorcas—15 birds competing.) 

8ingle^^ 

V. F. Gameau. 21 

V. F. Gameau. 22 

Trios — 

V. F. Gameau. 51 

Longmaid and Bettison. 30 

Teams-^ 

V. F. Gameau. 69 

Langmaid and Bettison. 60 


Class 3.— Bladk Orpingtons, 
(45 birds competing.) 


Singles — 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 42 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 40 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 39 

Trios — 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 117 

A. G. Dawes. 83 

Teems — 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm.. .. 395 

A. G. Dawes. 153 


Class 4.— Any Other Hecwy Breed, 
(36 birds competing.) 


Single — 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm (Bhode Island 40 

Beds). 

K. Pennack (Bamevelders). 36 

A. G. Dawes (Bhode Icdand Beds).. 36 

Trios — 

A. G. Dawes (Eliode Island Beds). 96 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm (Bhode Island 

Beds). 88 

K. Pennack (Bamevelders). 87 

Teams — 

K. Pennack (Bamevelders). J61 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm (Bhode Island 

Beds). 141 


Section DC.— ^Dey Mash. 
Class 5.— White Leghorns. 
(15 birds competing.) 


Singles-^ 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 41 

A. O. Dawkins .. ... 41 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 38 

Trios— 

A. O. Dawkins. 112 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 13^ 

Teams— 

A. O. Dawkins. 217 

Willow ]^nd Stud Poultry Farm. 192 


Bird Nos. 
85-90 
295-300 
157-162 


366 

365 


364-366 

358-360 


364-369 

358-363 


382 

370 

384 


382-384 
373 375 


379-384 

373-378 


429 

441 

421 


421-423 

424-426 

436-438 


436-441 

424-429 


454 

449 

457 


448-450 

454-456 


448-453 

454-459 
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Clots 7,-^jBlaek Orpinfftans. 

(6 birds competing.) 

EggS' Laid. 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 38 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 34 

Class 8 .—Shode Islands Beds. 

(6 birds competing.) 

Single^ 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 45 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 41 

Section ni.— Wet Mash. 

Class 9.— Any Breed (Home Projeat Utility Section). 
(27 birds competing.) 

Name. School. Breed. Eggs Laid. 

Kenneth Ekers, Mount Compass (Black Orpington) 47 
David Hart, TJnley High (Black Orpinrton) .. 43 

John Short, Hamley Bridge (White Leghorn) .. 38 

Anthony Rix, Williamstown (White Leghorn) .. 36 


Bird Nos. 
468 
463 


470 

472 


Bird Nos. 
.501 
495 
479 
478 


FEEDING TESTS AT PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


[New Series of Tests by C. F. Akdbbson, Qovemment Poultry Expert.] 

In continuing the experimental feeding tests at Parafield Poultry Station, a new series of 
tests oommenoed on Ist Anril, 1935. Five tests each of 60 white Leghorn pullets wore seleoted. 
The pullets were chosen as nearly even in age, type, and maturity ag was possible 

In order to gain further information on the various methods of feeding, some of the tests are 
similar to the series which concluded on 31st March, 1935. 

The following are the methods to be adopted, together with the results from let April, 1986 
to 3l8t May, 1936. 

Feeding TeeAe eommeneed on 1st April, 1935. 

1. Wet mash, composed of crushed barley and crushed wheat, with greenfeed and meatmeal, 
2oss. wheat per day. 

2. Standard bran and pollard maah, with greenfeed and meatmeal; l^ou. wheat per day. 

3. Bran and emshed wheat maah, with greenfeed and meatmeal ; 2obb. wheat per day. 

4. Maah of emshed oats and omshed wheat with greenfeed and meatmeal; wheat»2oB8.perday. 
6. Gommeneing with a orushed barley and crushed wheat mash, greenfeed, meatmeal and then 

the feeding to be changed aooording to the season of the year. 



No. Eggs Laid 
1st April, 
1936, to 
30th April, 
1936. 

No. Eggs Laid 
Month of 
May, 

1936. 

Total Eggo 
Laid Ist J^ril, 
1936, to 

31st May, 
1936. 

No. 1 Test ... 

7,698 

196 

7.893 

No. 2 Test . 

7.886 

180 


No. 3 Test . 

8,509 

191 


No. 4 Test . 

6,913 



No. 6 Test . 

7,094 

86 

7;i79 
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jotrsKAt. OP AOfiiont'roBSi. 




SHOULD YOU REQUIRE ANYTHING FOR 


I FEED or SEED 

GET IN TOUCH WITH 

WHITING & CHAMBERS Ltd., 

Agriadtaral Seedsmen. Grain and Fodder Merchants. 

209, Grote Street, Adelaide. 


GRI)BBIN(3^ 

IS A ONE MAN JOB 


FOR STUMPS LARGE OR SMALL. GREEN OR DRY. . 
SHORT OR HEAD-HIGH. THE ENORMOUS-POWER OF A 

MONKEY GPUBBER 

EASILY ACCOMPLISHES THE TASK, 

Removing the most stubborn obstacles cleanly, with most roots intact. 

Easy to handle, simple to Operate, expeditious—^its only need, regular oiling. 
The Standard equipment will clean up everything over 1} acres from one 
anchorage. 

Each part designed for simplicity, easy handling.«and long trouble-free service. 

A TIME SAVER AND PROFIT MAKER 

ADELAIDE STOCKISTS—Awtralislan Imphimnt Co., Colton, Mmir 4 Pwton, Hwii Scirft LM., 
McPbmons Pty. Ltd., South Australion Faroiws Union. 

TREWHELLA BROS. PTV. LTD., TRENTHAM, VIC, 





msa. 


MtrtBKAli Off AQtlSOLCMuWM. 


[June, IdSd. 



ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Affiuated with the University of Adelaide. 

aOVERNINQ COUNCIL: 

A. M. Dawkins, JP. (Chairman) 

F. Coleman, J.P. A. E. V. Richardson, MA, D.Sc. 

L. T. Cowan, B.Sc. Prof. A. J. Perkins 

D. A. Lyall, Esq. W. J. Adey, Esq. 

H. C . Pritchard, A.F.IA. (Secretary) 

PRINCIPAL: 

Dr. Allan R. Callaghan. 

A thorough and well-proportioned ooune of inetruction in the theory and practice 
of Geneial AnUture, including Viticulture and Oenology, aa well aa all phnei of 
Utealock Huehandry. 

The Diplonui Gnirae ^udro three yeare of claie-room tuition and practical work, 
and earriee the academic dietinction of R.D A 

Eaeellent opportunitiae otferod for the training of boya of 16 ran of age or 
over. Splendid food and accominodation, hot and cold water. Ampte aporting ncili- 
tiea. gymnaahim, aporta oval, tennia courta, and awimming pool. 

FEES.--S50 per aimai.i, which coven board and lodging, inatruction, medical fee 
and diapenaaiy aqpenaea. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Six acholanhipa are open for competition annually, each 
valued at £136 10a, 

Write for further pardculara. and proapei^a, to^ 

THE PRINCIPAL, 

Agricultural College, 

ROSEWORTHY. 
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A REVIEW OF THE PAST FRUIT DRYING SEASON ON 
THE IRRIGATION AREAS. 

[By F. R. Arndt (Horticultural Instructor).] 


The most noteworthy feature of the early part of the season was the compara¬ 
tively light flowering of the Sultana vines in most vineyards. 

Judging by the number of bunches on the vines, many growers early in the season 
estimated that their Sultana crops would be from 30 to 50 per cent, lower than 
the previous year, but as the smaller number of bunches was in many instances 
counterbalanced by a better settinj* of beiTios, making for tighter and heavier 
bunches, a better crop resulted than was at first anticipated. 

Vineyards in which Sultana vines flowere<l well were chiefly those that had 
suffered some frost damage—^but not of an excessive nature—during the previous 
season, and consequently in which the strength of the vines had not been depleted 
by the heavy cropping. Currant and (Sordo Muscat vines flowered well, and a good 
setting of berries followed. As regards deciduous trees, the setting of apricots was 
not as heavy as the previous season, but peaela's generally set good crops. 

No spring frosts of a serious nature were experienced, and no frost damage to 
crops was incurred. 

Heavy January Rains. 

Indications during the spring and early summer months pointed to the production 
of satisfactory crops, but early in January heavy nionsoonal rains occurred, averag¬ 
ing 3in. to .5iin,, according to locality. These had the effect of seriously damaging 
currant grapes and a imrtion of the apricot crop. A considerable proportion of 
the apricot crop had been harvested ])rior to the raiqs, and so escaped injury, 
but where freshly-cut fruit be<?arne wet by rain, or remained moist as a result of 
the unusual humidity of the air, considerable damage from mould result(‘d, while 
much of the fruit still on the trees eitlier crocked or collapswl. 

Damage to the Currant Crop. 

Of the various fruits currant grapes suffered most siwercly from the rain, 
which caused ripened berries to split and mould to form in the centres of bunches. 
The losses sustained varied considerably in different vineyards, chiefly on account 
of varying degrees of ripeness of the berries, being as high as 80 per cent, and 
over in places, while in other holdings tin* losses were comparatively light. All 
berries that were ripening and which had commenced to cohmr si>lit badly, whereas 
fruit that was in the hard, green state ])raetically esca]>ed rain damage. This 
feature was very marked on* the properties of several BcTri growers whose vines 
are situated in frost pockets ami Avho, to avoi<l frost losses, pruned early in 
September. The result was that the fruit was still quite green wdieii the rain 
arrived, and so practically suffered no injury fnmi this cruise. 

Late pruning, however, cannot be regarded as a m(*ans of saving fruit from 
rain damage, as rain may occur at any time, and had the rains this season taken 
place several weeks later the fruit on the late-pruned vines would also have been 
damaged. In the aggregate, fruit losses sustaimal by the currant vines were about 
50 per cent, or a little more of the crop. 

During harvesting, totally damaged bunches had, of course, to be discarded, and 
only those that were reasonably free from mould could be selected. As in inany 
instances the bunches were only partially damagcnl, only the good portions of these 
could be harvested, and the mouldy parts had to be cut out. This necessity made 
harvesting operations slow and costly, and difficulties were also encountered when 
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spreading the fruit on to the racks^ as damaged bunches that had been overlooked 
In {Heking had to be rejected. Considerable care had also to be exercised when 
removing the fruit from the drying racks, as numerous dry lumps of moulded 
fruit were common, and these had to be discarded when boxing up. This culling 
was done either by hand picking or by running the fruit through a coarse sieve 
before delivery to the packing houses for grading and further treatment. 

The Sakana Crop. 

The rain which so seriously damaged the currant grapes did not have a similar 
detrimental effect on the sultana crop, although slight splitting of sugared berries 
occurred in places, and black spot attacked the berries of vines situated in low- 
lying positions on several vineyards. The great bulk of the crop, however, was in 
very good condition during the earlier part of the season, and some very good 
samples of dried fruit were produced during that period. 

Later in the season, however, from 60 to 70 points of rain^fell, and this had 
the effect of slightly si>litting a number of berries near the stem end. Although 
hardly noticeable when picking, this injury showed up after the fruit had been 
dipped, and resulted in a much darker sample of dried fruit than was produced 
earlier in the season. 

SnltaDa Dipt. 

The “battle of the dips” still continues, and Ihe ideal of a “fool-proof dip” 
has not yet been evolved. During the past season sultana grapes have been 
processed by means of the cold potash dip, the standard mixed dip, the caustic 
modided hot dip, and occasionally even by the boiling caustic dip. During the 
early part of the season the majority of the growers made use of the standard 
mixed diji, and a much smaller number of the cold potash dip. 

Owing to the inspection of dried fruit at the packing houses being more stringent 
this season than usual in regard to green tinge on sultana berries, a considerable 
quantity of fruit was rejected at one period and sent bn*ck to the growers for 
further bleaching. This had the effect of causing a number of growers to treat 
the remainder of their fruit by means of the modified hot caustic dip, by which 
process a more amber but somewhat darker sample of dried fruit was produced 
than by the use of the standard mixed dip. 

As the highest prices on the English market are realised by sultanas of a light 
golden colour, it should be the object of the grower whenever possible to produce 
this class of dried fruit. It is therefore n retrograde step for growers to adopt a 
dipping process which will give .n darker sample of dried fruit than they have 
previously produced. 

Rmovai of the Green Tinge. 

During recent years a number of growers have experienced considerable difficulty 
in removing the green tinge from the dried sultana berries when the fruit has 
been processed by either the cold potash or mixed dip methods. The chief causes 
of fruit remaining green after it has been dried are either too early picking or 
insufficient bleaching. 

In regard to early picking many growers in their haste to complete their harvest 
gather their fruit before it is sufficiently ripe. If sultana grapes are harvested 
when the surgar content has reached 12 degrees Bauine a satisfactory sample of 
dried fruit is generally obtained if weather conditions during the drying period are 
favourable, but if the fruit is picked when the sugar content is one or xnore 
d^eee Baume below this figure, then not only will the fruit dry out much 
lighto in weight, but will generally be much greener in colour as well. 
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COMING SOON-A NEW 

“CATERPILLAR” DIESEL FARM 


TRACTOR-THE “ RD4.” 


Smaller than any ol the Diesel tractors that have, until now, been 
included in the “Caterpillar” line, the “BD4” extends Diesel 
economies to new thousands of power users. 

Let us send you particulars ol this new model whidi marks another 
important advance in “ Caterpillar ” leadership. 

The popular Models “Twenty*two” and “Thirty” (for kerosene) 
will continue as at ivesent. 


niuftrated Catelogue posted with pleasure. Address your letter— 

THE S.A. TRACTOR COMPANY, 

Box 624 b G.P.O., Adelaide. Showrooms : 281, Flinders St., Adelaide. 
THEBE IS ONLY ONE “ CATEBPILLAB..” 


THE “HOME” TRAIN. 


Work o?er for the day, man and maid, young and old are intent upon ** getting home.*’ 
All day they haye been conoemed with bnsinesst mostly someone else’s businesB. lor the majority 
ol the homeward-bound trayellers are salary or wage earnen. 

Have they—have you—found time for personal business. 

The Gommonwealth Savings Bank is open all day in City, Town, Village and Country Post 
Offloes and its convenient services are therefore easily available to all. 

Opening a Savings Bank aooount—and using it—>oosts little time and no money, and it will 
pay you well in the long run. 

(domnionwtaltbSavmQslanfiofHustralia 

(Osaranteed by the Commonwealth Oovemment.) 


BARLEY 

We have large Overseas Rcpresentationp and are in ^nstant 
touch with the World s Markets,^ and strongly advise Growers, 
before sePing elsewhere, to submit samples to us for valuation. 

Delivery taken at any Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK Be CO., 

OBAHBBOOK OHAHBBBS, BSNTHAH STBBBT, ADELAIDE, 
nunron: obbibal im tat uu . 
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Willi fruit that is iTasoiuihly tiiatnre bofoiv harvesting', not iniich ilifticulty will 
be cxperiencctl in bleuehing out any |?reen 1ing:e it may have after it has been 
removed from the drying*- raeks ami plaeetl on hessians oi* “Sisalkraft^’ to linish 
off in the sun. Tt is, however, with sultanas proeessed fiom insufficiently ripened 
fruit that the green tinge is difficult to remove, even after exposure to the sun 
on hessians for several days. In such cases, if the fruit is well moistened with 
water, allowed to sweat by being bundled up in hessians for several hours during 
the heat of the day, and then spread out again, a considerable amount of browning 
will take place, while, while overcoming Ihe green tinge, will nevertheless not give 
that clear golden colour that may be obtained from better-ripened fruit. 

Washiikg .Cold-dipped Fruit. 

To obtain the best results from the cold potash method the fruit, after its removal 
from the drying rucks, should first be spread on hessians x>1aced in the sun to get 
quite dry. Tt should then be washed in a potash solution of about 1 degree Beaume 
strength to which has been .‘i<hl(‘d 1 to 1 i pints of olivt* oil f)er r)0galls. of water, 
and again placed on hessians in the sun to complete the drying process. This wash* 
ing not only removes much of the surplus potash adhering to the berries, but it 
also has the effect of assisting the removal of the green tinge from the fruit. 

The Gordo Crop. 

Commencing with a good flowering and setting of fruit, and helped later on 
in the season by comparatively mild summer weather, which did not to any appreci¬ 
able extent seorch the berries (as is often the case during very hot summers), 
Gordo vines this season produced the most prolific cro])s experienced for a number 
of years. Although much of the fruit found its way into the wineries, owing to the 
present good demand for Muscat grapes for winemaking, there was still a consider¬ 
able quantity dried for lexias. 

In preparing the fruit for drying the dipping processes used were either those 
of the modified hot caustic dip method, at temperatures varying from 190 degrees 
to 200 degrees Fahr., or the standard mixed dip process, at a temperature of about 
190 degre(»s Fahr. Owing to fine, dr>- autumn weather, conditions ivere very favour¬ 
able for the drying of Gordo grapes, and resulted in a good average sample of 
dried fruit being obtained. 


STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

FINAL RKSULTS OF CERFAL AND ITAY HARA'EST, 1935-30. 
[A. W. Bowden, Government Statist.] 


Wheat, 1935-36, 31,615,744bush.; average per acre, 10.58bu8h. 

Wheat, 1934-35, 27,455,0001>ush.; average per acre, 8.61bush. 

There are still a few minor wheat districts where the completion of the collection has 
been delayed, and a number of odd*returns from farmers in other districts outstanding, 
but, rather than further delay the final results, a safe estimate has been made for all 
these, and hence the totals now submitted may be accepted as final. 




im _ JOOBNAL Qg AiStfUOtJtrftmg . [^rnie, 

I. Survey op Ck>NDiTioNs. 

It will be remembered that the official estimate of the wheat harvest published in 
December, 1935, was 32,300,009ibnsh., being based on reports received during the first 
week in December. The decrease of nearly 700,000bu8h. to the final result now published 
(31,615,744bush.) is more than accounted for by the decrease in the Western Division, 
where take all and rust became more prevalent than expected, and where thunderstorms 
with heavy winds and rains caused loss by shedding and bleaching. In the other Divi¬ 
sions of the State, the reports indicate that wheat was not so badly affected by the 
storms, and barley was only affe<*ted to a slight extent, the actual yield being 
6,493,983bush. compared with the estimate of 6,800,000bu8h. Oats, however, were badly 
affected in every Division, the losses being so* severe that only 2,380,908bu8h. were 
harvested compared with the estimate of 3,150,000bush. The hay crop was estimated 
at 600,000 tons, and 575,471 tons were cut. 

TI. Growers and Acreaoe Sown. 

Wheat Growers ,—There were 13,790 (14,201) growers of wheat for all purposes for 
the season 1935-36, and of this number 12,713 (13,053) reaped areas for grain. Approxi¬ 
mately 1,765 (1,759) reaped areas of under 50 acres. Sharefarmers counted once only. 

Acreage .—The grand total acreage sown to wheat, barley, tmd oats for all purposes 
was 4,317,146 (4,497,481) acres, a decrease on the previous year of 180,335 acres. 

IF/ieat.—-3,210,238 (3,459,380) acres: Grain, 2,989,490 (3,188,225) acres; hay, 213,703 
(264,373); fed off, &c., 7,045 (6,782). 

JJoirlcy.—414,419 (334,462) acres: Grain, 393,741 (316,807); hay, 3,389 (3,128); and 
fed off, 17,289 (14,527). 

Oats.—692,489 (703,639) acres: Grain, 299,771 (367,192); hay, 334,529 (280,710); 
fed off, &c., 58,189 (55,737). 

III. Pboduciion and Averaoes Per Acre. 

Wheat. —31,615,744bu8h. (27,455,600bush.), increase 4,160,144bush., averaging 

i0.58bush. (8.61bush.) per acre. 

Barley. —6,493,983biish. (5,682,923bu8h), increase 8n,060bush., averaging 16.49bush. 
(17.94bush.) per acre. This yield exceeds the previous record crop of 6,070,161bush. in 
1932-33. 

Oats .— ^2,380,908bush. (2,412,117bush.), decrease 31,209busb. on previous year’s record, 
averaging 7.94buBh (6.57bu8h.) per acre. 

Hay (wheaten,. oaten, and barley).—575,471 (550,020) tons, increase 25,451 tons, 
averaging 1.04 (1.00) tons per acre. Distributed as follows:—Wheaten 246,164 
(298,896), oaten 326,371 (247,603), barley 2,936 (3,521) tens. 

IV. Benefits from Fallowing. 

Of last season’s wheat crop 2,095,668 (2,233,258) ' acres sown on fallow yielded 
2G,846,254bush. (24,608,163bush.) averaging 12.81bush. (11.02bu8h.) per acre, and 
893,822 (954,967) acres sown on unfallowed land yielded 4,769,490bu8h. (2,847,437bush.) 
averaging only 5.34bush. (2.98bush.) per acre, thus making the State average 10.58bush. 
(8.61bush.) per acre. 
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FINAL RESULTS OF CEREALS AND HAY, 1935-36. 

Wheat, 1935-36—^Acres, 2,989,490; yield, 31,615,744bush.; average, lO.SSbush. 
Wheat, 1934-35—Acres, 3,188,225; yield, 27,455,600buBh., average, S.Olbush. 


1. Acreage Cropped, 


Divisions. 

1 

Total 

Wheat, 


Grain. 


Hay 

Fed oflE 


Barley, 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

(W.B.O.). 

Areas. 

(W.B.O.). 

Central. 

liOTver North. 

Upper North. 

South-Eastern . 

Western. 

Murray Mallee . 

Acres. 

929,040 

975,009 

:I01.735 

87,116 

1,102,974 

921,272 

Acres. 

458,911 

729,535 

279,341 

24,399 

852,381 

644,923 

Acres. 

252,163 

78,617 

1,071 

10,282 

26,878 

24,730 

Acres. 

37,864 

25,816 

3,280 

23,515 

103,915 

105,381 

Acres. 

166,873 

114,1.37 

17,061 

25,169 

99,911 

128,470 

Acres. 

13,229 

26,904 

982 

3,751 

19,889 

17,768 

Total, 1935-36 .. 

4,317,146 

2,989,490 

393,741 

299,771 

551,621 

82,523 

TotaM934.35 .. 

4,497,481 

3,188,225 j 

316,807 

367,192 

j 648,211 

77,046 

Increase or decrease . 

-180,335 

-198,735 

76,934 

-67,421 

1 3,410 

5,477 


2. Production of Grain and Hay. 


Divisions. 

Grain. 

Hay 

(W.B.O.). 

Wheat. 

Barle 

y- 

Oati 

3. 

Central . 

Lower North .... 
Upper North .... 
South-Eastern.... 

Western . 

Murray Malice ... 

Total, 1935-36 

Total, 1934-35 

Increase or 

decrease . 

Bush. 

6,875,571 

10,963,319 

1,854,.371 

4.59,433 

7,253,354 

4,209,696 

Av. 

14- 98 

15- 03 
6-64 

18-83 

8-51 

6-53 

Bush. 

4,637,866 

1.065,168 

11,852 

189,425 

378,795 

210,877 

Av. 

18-.39 

13- 55 
11-07 
18-42 

14- 09 
8-53 

Bush. 

4.56,418 

316,012 

23,2.38 

405,049 

732,006 

448,185 

Av. 

12-05 

12-24 

7-08 

17-23 

7-04 

4-25 

Tons. 

252,999 

114,965 

15,471 

31,084 

78,505 

82,447 

31,615,744 

10-58 

6,493,983 

16-49 

2,380,908 

7-94 

! 575,471 

27,455,600 

8-61 

5,682,923 

17-94 

2,412,117 

6-57 

550,020 

4,160,144 

1-97 

811,060 

-1-45 

-31,209 

1-37 

1 

25,451 


3. Fivfe. Years* Comparison. 


Year. 

Wheat. 


Rainfall 

Agric. 

April- 

Nov. 

Value oi 
Exp 

Oversea 

orts. 

Area. 

Yield. 

Average 
Per Acre. 

Wheat 
and Flour. 

Barley. 

1930- 31 . 

1931- 32 . 

1932- 33 . 

1933- 34 . 

1934- 35 . 

Acres. 

4,180,513 

4,071,370 

4,066,782 

3,821,795 

3,188,225 

Bush. 

34,871,526 

48,093,102 

42,429,614 

36,37,3,466 

27,46.5,600 

Bush. 

8- 34 
11-81 
10-43 

9- 26 
8-61 

Inches. 

11- 31 
1,3-27 
14-70 

12- 15 
11-97 

£ 

3.0.38,811 
.5,901,673 
5,22.5,173 
2,731,285 
4,1.39,633 

£ 

342,732 

413,0;i4 

319,877 

294,071 

345,650 

Mean . 

3,866,737 

37,644,661 

9-69 

12-68 

4,207,315 

343,063 

1935-36 . 

2,989,490 j 

31,816,744 

10-58 

12-38 

3,716,149 

271,251 

(«) 


(a) 10 months, 
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The following return illustrates the benefit from cropping wheat on fallowed land:< 


Grown On 

Wheat Yield Per Acre. 

1935-36. 

1934-35. 

1033-34. 

1932-33. 

1931-32. 


Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Fallow. 

12*81 

11-02 

11*60 

12-86 

14-81 

Not fallowed . 

5*34 

2*98 

4*78 

6*86 

7-57 

Total. 

10-68 

8*61 

9*26 

10-43 

11-81 

Rainfall-- 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

April-Nov. 

12*38 

11*97 

1215 

14-70 

13-27 


V. Bainfall. 

The mean monthly rainfall over the agricultural areas of the State is specially com¬ 
puted and recorded in comparison with the averages for the past .*10 years. The follow¬ 
ing are the particulars in iiiclies of the rainfall from April to November for the chief 
Divisions of the State:— 


Year. 

Whole 

State. 

Central. 

Jjower 

North. 

Upper 

North. 

South- 

East. 

West¬ 

ern. 

Murray 

Mallee. 


Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Rainfall— 








1935 . 

12-38 

16-58 

10*60 

5*62 

19-82 

11*89 

9*81 

1934 . 

11-97 

15-57 

11-91 

8*28 

20-13 

9*61 

10*11 

Average 5 years. 

12*89 

16-42 

12-26 

8-33 

19-41 

12*00 

10-10 

Average 30 years .... 

12-73 

16-14 

12*36 

9*00 

19-55 

11-12 

10-51 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Wheat Yield— 








1935 . 

10-68 

14-98 

15*03 

6*64 

18-83 

8*51 

6-53 

1934 . 

8-61 

13-17 

14*49 

7*44 

19-61 

4*25 

4-92 

Average 5 years. 

10-14 

14-40 

15-44 

! 

8*24 

1 1 

15*34 

7-07 

6-42 

i 


VI. The Mauketino of the Crop, 


The carry forward was 1,500,000bush., and with the 1935-36 crop a total of 
33,100,000bu8h. w'as available; 3,250,000bu8h. arc required for seed, and probably 
4,760,000bush. for home consumption, including feed for stock and a three months' 
supply carry forward before the next crop is matured; less this 8,000,000bush., the 
balance available for export was approximately 25,000,000l>ush. To date of this bulletin 
it is estimated that 17,000,000bush. has been exported, leaving a balance available for 
shipping of 8,000,OOObusli. 

VII. Five Months' Oversfjv Exports (Discember, 3935, to April, 1936). 

The principal countries to which cereals have been exported this season compared with 
last season is as follows :—Wheat (bushels)—^United Kingdom, 8,749,045 (8,397,403); 
China, 655,993 ( 3,594,793); Japan, 361,160 (3,459,142). Flow (tons)—TTnited Kingdom, 
14,002 (7,857); Japan—(8,060); Wgypt^ 4,891 (6,697). Harley (busltela)—United 
Kingdom, 911,288 (.362,686); Belgium, ’2l’5,258 (1,107,562); Kew Zealand, 346,390 
(264,028); Japan, 33,672 (44,636). 

VIII.— Area Intended to be Cropped, 1936-37. 

Particulara have been received from farmers ia all hundreds of the State as to the 
areas intended to be sown for the 1936-37 season. These indicate that the following 
areas were intended to he sown for grain, hay, and fodder;—3,.350,000 (3,210,238) acres 
with wheat, 360,000 (414,419) acres with barley, and 790,000 ( 692,489) acres with 
oato-a total for these three cereals of 4,500,000 (4,317,146) acres, or approximately 
the same as two years ago. The increase in oats is principaUy in flie Weetem division. 
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McLaren flat pruning competitions. 


The Annual Pruning Competitions conducted by the McLaren Flat Branch of 
the Agricultural Bureau were held on 30th May on tlie properties of Messrs. J. 
Ingoldby, F. B. Wilson, and R. Nottage. Entries were a little larger than last 
year in most sections, and the judges stated that the work was of a very high 
standard. 

VINE SECTION. 


[Juflffes. — Spur: Messrs. G. (.'ox and 11. II. Orcham) (Horticultural Instructor). 
Rod: Messrs. J. L. Wir^LiAMS (Viticultural Instructor, K.A.(\) and J. B. 
Harris (Horticultural Instructor). ] 


Name. 

Spur. 

Rod. 

Aggregate. 

P. JI. Schurgott. 

. 90 

94 

184 

M. Powell. 

. 91 

89 

180 

C. SigBton. 

. 87 

92 

179 

B. Powell. 

. 87 

92 

179 

Ivan Dyer. 

. 92 

86 

178 

E. P. Filsell. 

. 81 

97 

178 

C. Air. 

. 82 

95 

177 

A. Air. 

. 82 

95 

377 

Bick Elliott. 

. 80 

91 

377 

Keg. Townsend. 

. 88 

94 

377 

W. Stillwell. 

. 80 

91 

177 

TI. Storer. 

. 85 

92 

377 

K. Deane . 

. 80 

90 

176 

P. Penney . 

. 84 

92 

376 

A. T. Leske. 

. 88 

98 

176 

»1. Sigston. 

. 82 

93 

175 

Kalpli Townsend. 

. 82 

98 

3 75 

(>. Bruce. 

. 88 

92 

175 

F. Pric(*. 

. 82 

93 

375 

R. Si hie V. 

. 82 

98 

175 

Ron. Elliott. 

. 88 

92 

175 

L. Ward. 

. 80 

94 

174 

A. Cooper.. 

. 84 

90 

174 

11. Eatts. 

. 80 

98 

178 

R. Ran. 

. 84 

89 

178 

F. H. (Irohs. 

. 81 

92 

178 

E. R. Grohs. 

. 82 

90 

372 

R. Forrest. 

. 82 

90 

372 

R, Bilncy.• ,. .. 

. 83 

89 

172 

Reg. Elliott. 

. 83 

89 

172 

R. Stanfield. 

. 85 

87 

172 

S. Penney. 

. 83 

88 

171 

L. Stanfield. 

. 86 

84 

170 

S. Maple. 

. 86 

84 

170 

F. M. ElHott. 

. 86 

84 

170 

0. Oassatta. 

. 81 

89 

170 

L. Osmond. 

. 80 

90 

170 

A. Davey.. 

. 84 

85 

169 

Ron. Ward. 

. 86 

84 

169 

A. Trembath. 

. 79 

90 

169 

D. Broughton. 

. 85 

84 

169 

K. Broughton. 

. 82 

87 

169 

O. E. Manser. 

. 79 

90 

169 

H. Baldock. 

. 81 

88 

169 

J. Piercey. 

. 83 

85 

168 

P. IT. Schimdt. 

. 81 

87 

168 

A, Baxter. 

. 80 

87 

167 

A. H. King. 

. 82 

85 

167 

L. Penney .. ... 

. 84 

83 

167 

F. Stillwell. 

. 81 

85 

166 

Bex. Ward.•. 

. 85 

81 

166 

A. Osmond. 

. 79 

87 

166 

A. Sparrow. 

. 79 

87 

166 
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VINE SECTION.— 

Name. Spur. Bod. Aggregate. 

J. Ordish. 81 85 166 

W. B. Oamond. 84 81 165 

K. Bobertson. 83 82 165 

R. Wickham. 85 79 164 

E. Waye. 83 81 164 

W. C. Ledgard. 82 82 164 

R. Low. 83 80 163 

E. Baldock. 79 84 163 

A. Tickle. 80 82 162 

R. LePoidevin. 83 79 162 

D. Nicolle. 82 80 162 

L. J. Manser. 81 81 162 

W. R. Parmenter. 81 80 161 

J. Stewart. 80 81 161 

C. T. Vinall. 79 79 158 

N. R. LePoidevin. 78 79 157 

F. Alcock. 76 79 155 

E. Strout. 82 — 82 

II. J. Bain. 80 — 80 

G. Townsend. 78 ‘— 78 

CURRANT SECTION. 

[Judges \ Messrs. H. H. Howard and N. Low.] 

Name. Points. Name. Points. 

R. Low. 95 R. Bilney. 90 

C. Sigston. 94 H. Eatts. 89 

Bick Elliott .... 93 W. Ward. 89 

Ralph Townsend ..93 B. Wickham .... 89 

F. M. Elliott .... 92 W. C. Ledgard .. 89 

Reg. Elliott .... 92 A. Osmond. 89 

Ivan Dyer. 92 E. Strout. 89 

S. Maple. 92 K. Robertson .... 88 

C. Air. 91 D, Broughton .... 88 

R. Rau. 91 K. Broughton .... 88 

J. Sigston. 91 Ron Ward. 88 

P. Penney. 91 Reg. Townsend ... 88 

A. Trembath .... 91 C. Bru<te. 88 

S. Penney. 91 B. Powell. 87 

L. Penney. 91 H. Stamdeld .... 86 

R. Deane. 91 G. Townsend .... 86 

O. Manser. 90 A. Air. 85 

L. Ward. 90 C. Cassatta. 85 

D. Nicolle. 90 


FRUIT TREE SECTION. 

[Judges: Messrs. R. Fowxkr (Manager, Blackwood Orchard) and E. LursHMAK 

(Horticultural Instructor). ] 


Name. Apricot. Prune. Aggregate. 

Reg. Elliott. 89 87 176 

F. M. Elliott. 87 88 175 

A. T. Leske. 88 84 172 

Bick Elliott. 88 82 170 

L. Ward. 85 84 169 

J. Sigston. 90 78 168 

I). Nicolle. 87 80 167 

Ralph Townsend. 85 81 166 

A. Trembath. 83 82 165 

W. C. Ledgard. 80 85 165 

D. .T. Bain .. .. 78 85 163 

B. Powell. 80 82 162 

R. Low. 78 84 162 

G. Ward. 80 80 160 

Bon. Ward. 78 81 159 

K. Robertson. 79 79 158 

C« Sigston. 96 — 86 

F. Penney. 79 — 79 

H. Eatts... — 83 83 
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THE HILLS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


USSULTB OF BUTTEBFAT TESTS FOK AFBU.. 1086. 



Average 
No. of 
Cow8 in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 


Milk. 



Uutterfat. 



Herd 

.So. 

Per Herd 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
July 
to 

April. 

Per Herd 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
during 
April. 

J*er (5ow 
.Tuly 
to 

April. 

Average 

Test. 

7/H 

8 

7-40 

lbs. 

2,928 

libs. 

366-00 

4,692-89 

Lbs. ' 
151-84 1 

Lbs. 

18-98 

Lbs. 

241-21 

% 

5-19 

7/P .. 

29*4:i 

26-40 

13,483 

458-11 

5,702-58 

638-64 

21-70 

261-79 

4-74 

7/Tt 

17 

16-10 

6,903 

406-05 

6,172-60 

291-18 

17-13 

258-42 

4-22 

7/DW) 

14 

12-60 

6,420 

458-57 

6,647-70 

280-02 

20-00 

309-85 

4-36 

7/HBB 

76-97 

66-73 

28,853i 

374-81 

6,015-82 

1,180 75 

15-33 

217-83 

4-11 

7/EKE 

12-50 

7-13 

4,0411 

323-32 

4,839-47 

187-03 

14 96 

238-78 

4-63 

7/GOO 

17-90 

14-60 

3,693 

200-31 

4,227-47 

188-98 

10-56 

195-00 

5-12 

7/HHH 

14 

11-20 

2,976 

212-57 

5,407-48 

103-29 

7-38 

177-05 

3-47 

7/1II 

20 

15-60 

7,650 

382-60 

6,165-65 

258-59 

12-93 

212-15 

3-38 

7/KKK 

25 

19-80 

6,051 

247-56 

5,700-57 

279-33 

11-42 

266-55 

4-60 

7/MMM 

15-37 

14-10 

4,817 

313-40 

4,776-22 

2.'>8-76 

16-84 

249-94 

5-37 

7/NBN 

15-43 

11-47 

5,033i 

365-10 

6,047-26 

, 240-89 

15-61 

258 36 

4-28 

7/O0O 

27 

20-90 

7,8371 

290-28 

4,900-88 

302-24 

11-19 

193-40 

3-85 

7/PVP 

18-03 

13-30 

7,2491 

402-08 

4,718-41 

339-97 

: 18-86 

226-16 

4-69 

7/QQQ 

22 

11-80 

3,312 

150-54 

6,101-17 

173-24 

1 7 87 

238-85 

5-23 

7/KRK 

23-63 

20-16 

6,1271 

259-31 

4,622-49 

312-57 

i 13-23 

208-12 

5-10 

7/SSK 

• 8 

4-70 

2,7881 

348-56 

6,346-47 

93-61 

1 11 70 

249-18 

3-36 

7/TTT 

8 

6-57 

3,9651 

495-69 

6,279-06 

158-82 

19-85 

249-34 

4-03 

7/UUU 

21-67 

17 53 

4,584 

7,441 

211-53 

3,965-10 

190-56 

! 8-79 

167 39 

4-16 

7/Vvv 

20 

18-27 

372-05 

4,870-35 

327-14 

i 16-36 

' 213-84 

4-40 

7/WwAV 

19-43 

18-33 

9,409 

484-25 

4,045-31 

372-33 

, 19-16 

1 165-92 

3-96 

7/XXX 

25 

19-93 

6,545 

261-80 

3,.587-38 

236-41 

1 9 46 

i 136-09 

3-61 

Meiiiis 

20-83 

17-03 

6,941 -32 

3.33-16 

5,267-71 

298 46 

i 14-33 

! 226-26 

4-30 


NARRUNG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RBSUBTS OF BOTTBKFAT TESTS FOE Al’Kll., 1H36. 


Herd 

No. 

A^'erage 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 


Milk. 



Buttei-fat. 

Average 

Test. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
during 
AprU. 

Per Cow 
Octobcjr 
to 

April. 

Per Herd 
during 
April. 

Per Cow 
during 
April. 

Per (!ow 
OtJtober 
to 

April. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

IJ)S. 

% 

5/C .. 

30-67 

16-83 

11,230 

367-33 

4,012-85 

597-62 

19-55 

214-14 

5-32 

5/D .. 

32-63 

20-33 

11,4164 

349-81 

3,232-30 

619-13 

18-97 

173-92 

5-42 

5/B .. 

38 

31*73 

17,4774 

459-93 

3,693-40 

958-22 

25-22 

193-33 

5-48 

5/ii . 

68-03 

46-37 

22,031 

323-83 

2,838-31 

1,006-05 

14-79 

127-82 

4-57 

6/Z .. 

42 

38-33 

26,3424 

627-20 

4,672-22 

1,348-13 

32-10 

230-48 

5-12 

5/Eb 

16 

16 

7,140 

446-25 

4,423-18 

419.54 

2f)-22 

226-97 

5-88 

6/Xx 

26 

18-17 

8,6714 

329-67 

2,497-88 

460-27 

17-70 

129-04 

6-37 

5/Yy 

7-10 

4-83 

3,187 

448-86 

2,487-88 

168-94 

23-79 

126-55 

5-80 

5/AAA 

10 

13-60 

6,224 

827-68 

3,822-04 

360-01 

18-95 

192-70 

6-78 

5/Bbb 

18 

12-17 

3,542 

166-78 

2,806-91 

203-68 

11-32 

141-56 

6-75 

5/£bb 

26 

20-40 

12,333 

474-34 

3,482-02 

686-17 

22-55 

155-71 

4-75 

5/HBH i 

12-18 

10-03 

3,864 

818-64 

3,868-07 

166-94 

13-70 

141-65 

4 32 

5/JjJ 

25-40 

13-67 

10,484 

412-73 

2,268-16 

492-65 

19-40 

134-99 

4-70 

6/AA 

18-20 

12-17 

6,684 

361-76 

3,691-70 

319-97 

17-58 

158-08 

4-86 

5/lUtK 

15-13 

11-03 

6,042 

333-24 

2,191-19 

258-32 

17-07 

106-50 

6-12 

5/LLI 

16-40 

9-87 

3,191 

207-21 

3,283-46 

143-83 

0-34 

147-00 

4-51 

5/EB 

23-28 

15-13 

6,8034 

271-35 

2,870-03 

3.39-56 

14-62 

153-47 

5-30 

5/MMN 

82 

21-80 

12,798 

369-98 

4,275-76 

676-35 

21-14 

205-72 

6-61 

5/N»N 

26 

20 

8,212 

328-48 

3,447-38 

458-91 

18-36 

179-19 

5-69 

5/000 

22-07 

21-28 

18,098 

819-74 

6776-76 

810-86 

36-74 

240-58 

4-48 

6/Ppp 

29-80 

14-87 

7,811 

245-84 

2,785-43 

293-49 

0-85 

113-95 

4-01 

a/Qoq 

29 

26-8 

8,9854 

808-12 

2,791-42 

479-05 

16-62 

147-62 

6*36 

Means 

25-94 

18-60 

10,014-18 

886-04 

8,411-42 

607-62 

19-67 

176-66 

6-07 
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[June, 1986. 


LAKE ALBERT AND JERVOIS HERD TESTING 
ASSOCIATION (formerly Lake Albert). 

KXSVLTfJ Dll' Bt'TTSIlFAX TXSTS BOB APBIL, 1036. 


Average Average _ 

No. of No. of 
Oowa In Cows In Per Herd 


Per Cow 
during 
April. 


Per Cow 
December 
to 

April. 


Per Herd 
(luring 
April. 


Per Cow 
during 
April. 


Per Cow 
December 
to 

April. 


Average- 

Test. 
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THE DRAUGHT STALLIONS ACT. 1932. 

STALLION PARADES TIME TABLE, 1936. 

For the purpose of examining draught stallions for a Government Certificate of Soundness 
and Approval, parades will be held at each of the following centres on the dates and 
titnos specified. 

Horses submitted for examination must have had such training that the Examining Veterinary 
Officer may, with safety, handle their legs; further, the legs of every animal should be in a 
thoroughly clean condition. 


Route No. and Date. Parade. Time. 


Route No. 1. 

Monday, 6th July . Paskeville Railway Station . 9-30 a.iii. 

“ “ . Thrington Railway Station . 11 a.m. 

“ . Kaintoii Post Office. 1*45 p.m. 

“ “ . Arthurton, Artluirton Hotel . 2'30 p.m. 

“ “ . Ardrossaii, Ardrossan Hotel. 3‘.S0p.m. 

Tuesday, 7th July. Maitland Show Grounjis. 9 a.m. 

** “ . South Kilkerran Post Office. 10*45 a.m. 

“ “ . Port Victoria Post Office . 11*30 a.m. 

“ “ . Urania Post Office. 12*30 p.m. 

“ “ . Wauraltee Post Office. 2*30 p.m. 

“ ** . Curramtilka Hotel . 3*46 p.m. 

Wednesday, 8th .luly . Mlnlaton Hotel. 9a.m. 

" “ . Yorketown, York Hotel... 11a.m. 

“ ** . Kdithburgh, Trowbridge Hotel. 2 p.m. 

" •* . Stansbiiry, Jetty Hotel. 3*16 p.m. 

*• “ . i*ort Vincent Hotel. 4 p.m. 

Thursday, 9tli July. Mooiita Railway Yards. 10 a.m. 

“ “ . Kadina Show Grounds . 11 a.m. 

** “ . Alford Poet Office . 1 p.m. 

“ •* . Bews Post Office . 2 p.m. 

“ •' .... Wokiirna Post Office. 2‘4.'>p.m. 

“ ** . Butx* Railway Yards. 3-30 p.m, 

Friday, 10th July. NinncH J’ost Offici*. 9*30 a.m. 

“ “ . Kulpara IVjst Office. 11 a.m. 

“ “ ... Port-Wakefield, Rising Sun Tiot<*l . 12*30 p.m. 

•• •* .Wild Horse Plains Post Office . 1*46 p.m. 

“ “ .. DnbJlu Hotel . 2*30 p.m. 

“ “ .. , Lower r ight Post Office. 3*16 p.m. 

“ “ .I Two Welih llailway Station. ... 3 45 p.m. 

Route No 2. I 

M4Ui(ia.v. Oth July. Mallala Railway Station . 9*30 a.m. 

•• “ . C^alomba Railway Station. 10*30 a.m. 

“ “ . Pinery Post Office. Jl*:j0n.m. 

•• “ . Ba^aklava Sale Yards, Wliitwarta (Jrosfiing. 1*30 p.m. 

“ “ . Whltwarta Post Office . 2*30 p.m 

“ •* .... Mount Templeton Post Office . 3*15 p.ni. 

Tuesday, 7th July. Snowtown Railway Yards. 9 a.m. 

“ . Mundoora Railway Yards. 11*15 a.m. 

•• •* . Redhill KaUway Yards. J*30 p.m. 

" *• . Merrlton Post Office. 3*30pm. 

Wednesday, 8tli July. Crystal Brook Show Grounds . 9 a.m. 

** *' . Warnertown Railway Station. 11-30 a.m. 

“ “ . Gladstone Railway Yards. 1*30 p.m. 

*‘ " .... Georgetown Railway Station. 21.5 p.m. 

“ Gulnare Railway Station. 315 p.m. 

*■ •* . Yacka Railway Station. 4pm 

“ “ . Rochest-er Post Office . 4*45 p.m. 

Thursday, 9th .luly. Brink worth Railway Station. 9 a.m. 

“ " . Hart Post Office. 11 a.m. 

" •* . Blyth Railway Station . 2 pm. 

“ •* . Kybunga Railway Station. 3-30 p.m. 

Friday, 10th July . Hoyletoii Railway Station. lOo.m. 

“ “ * . Haibury Railway Station. 11*15 a.m. 

“ '• . Owen Railway Station. 2*30 p.m. 

“ “ . Stockyard Oeek Railway Station. 3*15 p.m, 

“ “ . Barabba Post Office . 4 p.ui. 

Rotite No. 3. 

Monday, 13ih July . Freeliiig Railway Station. 9 a.m 

*‘ “ . Fords Railway Station. 10*30 a.m. 

“ “ . Kapunda Railway Yards. 11*15 a.m. 

*• •• . Hansborough Railway Station. t P-*u. 

“ “ . Tararaa Potit Office. 2 p.m. 

“ " . Rudunda Sale Yards. P m. 

Tuesday, 14th Jwly. Point Pass Railway Station. 9 

“ “ . Robertetown Sale Yards. 9 45 a.m. 

.Neale’s Flat Post Office . I^.:?/****“* 

“ •* . Sutherlands Railway Station. J'J9 P-ui- 

“ ** . Mount Mary Raflway Station . 2*15 p.m. 

" “ . Morgan Railway Station. 3'L|* P-ui. 

“ “ . Annadale (Roadside). 4*45 p.m. 
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Staluok Parai»b— contwiMd. 


Uoute No. and I)at«. 


Route No. 3— continued. 
M'ecliiesday, 16th July ... 


Thurwiay, 16th JillV ... . 


Fri^y, 17th July 


Monday, 13th July . 

Tuesday, 14th July. 

Wedne^ay, 15th July ... 

Route No. 4. 

Monday, 20th July . 


Tuesday, 21st July . 


'Wednesday, 22iid July ... 


Thur^ay, 23rd July 


Friday, 24th July 


Parade. 


Truro Railway Stathui . 

Stockwell Railway Station. 

Niirlootpa Railway Station . 

AfiKaston Sale Yards (Cole's Bros.). 

Tanunda Railway Station . 

Rowland's Flat Railway Station. 

Lyndorh Railway St/ation . 

wlllianuitown Hotel . 

Siiringtou Hotel. 

Eden Valley Hotel. 

Kuyneton Post OflSoe . 

Se(lan Railway Station. 

Camhrai Railway Station. 

Black HIU Post Office. 

Walker's Flat Post Office. 

Mannun^ near punt below Police Station. 

Palmer Post Office. 

Mount Pleasant Railway Station . 

Blrdwood Railway Station. 

Mount Torrens Railway Station . 

Tweedvale, Rising Sun Hotel . 

Gumeracha Hotel. 

Adelaide Sales, WayvIUe . 


Time. 


9 a.m. 
10*30 a.m. 
11*15 a.m. 
12*80 p.m. 
2 p.m. 

8*16 p.m. 

4 p.m. 

9 a.m. 

10 a.m. 
10*30 a.m. 
11*16 a.m. 
12*16 p.m. 
1*16 p.m. 
2*30 p.m. 
3*30 p.m. 

9 a.m. 
10*30 a.m. 
11*30 a.m. 
12*30 p.m. 

2 p.m. 

3 p.m. 

4 p.m. 

10 a.m. 

10 a.m. 

10 a.m. 


Sali<«bury Railway Station. 

Smithfleld Railway Station . 

Gawler Show Grounds. 

Roeeworthy Railway Station. 

"WaHleys Railway Station. 

Hamley Bridge Railway Station. 

Sto<!kport Railway Station .*. 

Tarlee Railway Station. 

G lie’s (’orner-Post Office. 

Rhynie Railway Station. 

Rivert.on Railway Yards . 

Saddloworth Railway Yards .'. 

Auburn Rail wav Station. 

Wai^'rvale Railway Station . 

Mintaro Post Office. 

Kadhmga (Homestead). 

Seven Hills Railway Station . 

Clare Railway Station . 

Hilltowii (or Milne) Railway Station . 

Andn'ws Railway Station. .'. 

Spalding Railway Station. 

Jamestown Railway Station . 

Terowie Railway Station . 

Whyte-Yarcowle Railway Station . 

TJlooloo Railway Station . 

Hallett Railway Station. 

Mount Bryan Raflway Station . 

Burra Hallway Station. 

Hanson Railway Station . 

Farrell's Flat Railway Station. 

Black Springs Post Office. 

Manoora Railway Station. 


9 a.m. 
lU a.m. 
13*30 a.m. 
1*15 p.m. 

2 p.m. 

3 p in. 

4*16 p.iu. 

9 a.m. 

11 a.m. 

12 noon 

2 p.m. 

3 p.m. 

4*15 p.m. 

9 a.m. 
10*15 a.m. 
11 a.m. 

I p.m. 

1*45 p.m. 

3 p.m. 

4*15 p.m. 

9 a.m. 

II a.m. 
2*30 p.in. 
3*30 p.m. 

4 p.m. 

9 a.m. 

10 a.m. 

11 a.m. 
12*30 p.m. 
1*46 p.m. 
3*15 p.m. 
4*15 p.m. 


Route No. 5. 
Mon^y, 20th July .. 

Tuesday, 2l8t July .. 

«< 

Wednesday, 22nd July 

<4 44 

64 *4 

4f 44 

Thursday, 23rd July . 

44 44 

44 44 

Friday, 24th July .. 


C/altowie Railway Station. 

Biaiinanarie Post Office. 

Yongala Railway Station. 

Peterborough Railway Station . 

Mlnvalara RaUway Station . 

Black Rock Railway Station. 

Orroroo Railway Station . 

Eurelia Rail¥my Station. 

Oarrleton Railway Station. 

Moockra Railway Station. 

Hammond Railway Station... 

Willowie Post Office . 

Booleroo Centre Railway Station. 

Melrose Railway Station. 

Terka Railww Station. 

Wilmington RaUway Station ......... 

Port Augusta, Beorworth's Hotel, near RaUway Station 

Stirling North Hotel . 

Baroota Post Office.' 

Port Germeln Hotel. 

Bangor Post Office. 

Mnrtaytown Hotel .. 

Wltrahara Railway Station . 

Yarrowle Hotel .. 

Stone Hut RaUway Statimi. 

Lanra RaUway Station..... 


2 p.m. 

8*30 p.m. 
4*15 p.m. 

9 a.m. 
10*30 a.m. 
12 noon 
2 p.m. 

3*15 p.m. 
4*15 p.m. 
0*15 a.m. 
10*15 a.m. 
12 noon 
2*30 p.m. 
3*45 p.m. 
4*45 p.m. 

9 a.m. 

11 a.m. 

12 noon 

2 p.m. 

3 p.m. 

4 p.m. 

0 a.m. 
10*80 a.in. 
12*30 p.m. 
2 p.m. 

8 p.m. 
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Btallion Pabaoes- -coniinued. 


Eoute No. and Date. 


Parade. 


Time. 


Eoute No. a. 
MoiuUy, 27th July ... 


Tuesday, 28th July 


Wednesday, 2Uth July 


Thureday, 30t.h July 


Woodslde Eallway Station. 

Balhannah Eailwi^ Station. 

Hahndorf, Union Hotel . 

Mount Barker Railway Station. 

Nalme Eallway Station . 

Kamnantoo Post Office. 

Callington Railway Station . 

Monarto South Eallway Station. 

Murray Bridge Sale Yards. 

Woodchester Poet Office. 

Jjhnghome’s Creek Post Office. 

Milang Railway Station . 

Strathalbyn Railway Station. 

Macclestteld Hotel . 

Meadows Hotel. 

Ashbourne Post Office. 

Currency (’’reek Railway Station. 

Ooolwa Railway Stathm. 

Port Elliot Eallway Station . 

Victor Harbour Eallway Station . 

Inman Valley Post Office. 

Yankalllla Show Grounds. 

Myponga Post Office. 

Aldinga Poet Office . 

Willumsa Eallway Station. 

McTaren Vi 
Nonrlunga 

Hackhani Railway Station. 

Morphett Vale Railway Station . 

(‘larendon Post Office . 


sle Railway Station 
Railway Station.... 


10 a.in. 

11 a.m. 

12 noon 
1 p.m. 
2'15p.ni. 
2*45 p.ni. 
3*30 p.m. 
4*16 p.m. 


0-30 a.m. 
11«0 a.m. 
12*15 p.m. 
1*15 p.m. 
2*30 p.m. 
3*45 p.m. 
4-30 p.m. 

0 .S0 a.m. 
10*30 a.m. 

11 a.m. 

12 noon 
1 p.m. 


2*30 p.m. 
3*15 p.m. 
9*30 a.m. 
10*30 a.m. 
11*30 a.m. 

1 p.m. 

2 p.m. 
2-.30 p.m. 

3 p.m. 

4 p.in. 


tt«iute No. 7. 
Holiday, 27th July ... 


Tuesday, 28th July .. 


Wedncwlny, 20tli July . 


Thursday, 30th July 


Friday, .31st July. 


Kuldc Hallway Station. 

Wynarka Eallway Station. 

Karoonda Railway Station . 

Marama Railway Station. 

Yurgo Eallway Station. 

B<rrika Railway Station . . 

Kilpaiie Railway Station. 

SandalwtKMi Railway Station. 

Halldon Eallway Station. 

Mindarie Railway Station . 

Wanbi Railway Station . . 

Alawoona Railway Station. 

Vi'lteh Rullway Station . 

Pata Railway Station. 

Lnxton Show Grounds. 

Biiple Hut Road, E. T. Green’s Kami. 

A. H. Adam's Farm, Roadside .. . 

Taplan Railway Station. 

Meiibah Railway Station. 

Paruna Railway Station. . 

Malpas Railway Station. 

Peebinga Railway Station. 

Kringin Railway Station . 

Karto Railway Station. 

Pinnaroo Show Grounds. 

Iam<*roo Railway Station. 

Wilkawatt Railway Station ... 

Parrakie Railway Station. ... 

Geranium Railway Station. 

Jabiik Railway Station. 

Peake Railway Station. 

Bucclcuch Eailw'ay Station. . 

Sherlock Railw*ay Station. 

Moorlands Railway Station . 


11 a.m. 
11*30 a.m. 

12 noon 
2-.30 p.m. 
.3*30 p.m. 

9 30 a.m. 

10 a.m. 
10*30 a.m. 

11 a.m. 

12 noon 
12.30 p.m. 
2 p.m. 

? p.m. 

3*45 p.m. 
415 p.m. 
9-.30 a.m. 
12 noon 

2 ji.m. 

3 11 . 111 . 

3*45 p.m 
4*15 p.m. 

11 a.m. 

12 noon 
J2*45 ]).in. 
2-30 p.m. 

I 9 n 111 . 
10*15 a.m. 
10*45 a.m. 

11 ‘30 a.m. 

12 45 p.m. 

1 *30 p.m. 

2 ]).m. 

2 30 p.m. 
3*15 p.m. 


Route No. 8. 
Monday, 3rd August .. 


Tuesday, 4th AugiiMt 


Wednesday, 5th August 


Thursday, Hth August. 


Walkerie (ri« Blanchetowii) Railway Station . 

Devlin's Pound, Roadside. 

Bamiera Railway Station. 

Monash Post Office . . 

Beni Railway Station. 

Heumark Railway Station. 

Paringa Railway Station. 

Yamha Railway Station. 

Taldra Railway Station. 

Moorook Post Office . 

Iviiigston Post Office. 

Holder Railway Station. 

Nott’s Well Post Offlr.e. 

Swan Reach Hotel. 

Bakara Post Office. 

Mantung Railway Station . 

Maggea Railway Station. 

Wunkar Railway Station. 

Tuscan Railway Station. 

(*aUph Railway Station. 


J2 noon 
2*30 p.m 
4*15 p.m. 

9 15 a ni. 
10*45 a.m. 
11*45 a.m. 

2 p.in. 

3 15 p.m. 

4 JI.TII. 

9*30 u.ni. 
10*15 a.m. 
12 noon 
1*30 p.m. 
3*45 p.m. 

10 a.m. 

12 noon 

1 *15 p.m. 
2*30 p.m. 
3*15 p.m. 
4 p.in. 
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Staluon Parades— continued. 


Route No. and Date. 


Para<le. 


Time. 


Route No. 8— eontintied. 


Fii^y, 7th Augiut 


Gooudooloo Railway Station 

Bowhill Poet Oftlce . 

Perponda Railway Station , 


30*30 a.m. 
11*45 a.m. 
1*30 p.m. 


Route No. 0. 
Monday, 3rd August .. 


Tuesday, 4th A^ust..!. 

Wednesday, 5th August. 

(« «i 

Thurj^y, 6th August_ 


Friday, 7th August. 


Monday, 10th August 


Tuesday, llth August ... 
Wednesday, 12th August 
Thursday, 13th August .. 

Friday, 14th August. 


Tallem Rend Railway Station 

Wellington Post Ofllce . 

Narrung Post Office. 

Meuingie Hotel. 

Kingston Railway Station ... 
Reedy Creek Railway Station. 

Robe Hotel. 

Beachport Railway Station .. 
MilUcent Railway Station .... 

HatherJeigh Post Office. 

Rendlesham Railway Station 
Tantanoola Railway Station . 
Glencoe RaUway Station .... 
Mount Gambier Show Grounds 
Mount Schanck, Roadside ... 

Allendale Post Office. 

Tarpcona Post Office. 

Kalangadoo Railway Station . 

Pcnola Railway Station . 

Cloonawarra Railway Station . 
Glenroy Railway Station .... 

Struan Railway Station . 

Naracoortc >Shuw Grounds.... 

Tryon Railway Station. 

Lucindale Railway Station ... 
llynani Railway Station .... 
Francos Railway Station .... 
Bordertown Show Grounds .. 
Wolseley Railway Station ... 

Mundalla Post Office. 

Kongal Post Office. 

Keith Railway Station . 

('ooiiibe Railway Station .... 
Tintinara RaUway Station ... 
('Ulburra Railway Station ... 
Cooiialpyn RaUway Station . 

Ki Ki Railway Station. 

Ynniali Railway Station. 

CooniaiidcH)k Railway Station 


10*30 a.m. 
11*45 a.m. 


2 p.m. 

4*16 p.m. 

2 p.m. 

3*30 p.m. 
30 a.m. 

12 noon 

3 p.m. 

0*30 a.m. 
10*30 a.m. 
12*30 p.m. 
2*30 p.m. 
9*30 a.m. 
12 noon 

2 p.m. 

10 a.m. 

11 a.m. 
1*30 p.m. 
2*80 p.m. 
3*15 p.m. 

4 p.m. 

0*30 a.m. 
1*35 p.m. 
2*45 p.m. 


0*30 a.m. 
12*:}0 p.m. 
3*30 p.m. 
10 a.m. 
12*15 p.m. 
115 p.m 
3 p.m. 


9*30 a lu. 
10*15 a.m. 
10*45 a.m. 
11*30 a.m. 
12*30 p.m. 
1 p.m. 

1*30 p.m. 


PAPERS READ AT CONFERENCES. 

CONFERENCE OF DAIRYINQ BRANCHES, STRATHALBYN, 

21st MAY, 1936. 

PRODUCING ONLY CHOICE GRADE. 


[C. Lund, Strathalbyn.] 

Durin)^ the past few years dairying in this State has made rapid progress; it has 
passed from the sideline stage to become one of our main primaiy industries. 

Unfortunately, with the increased quantity of butter made, the quality has failed 
to keep pace, and we find on comparing the expoii; recoird of the percentage of 
choice butter made over a period of years that whilst the total quantity exported 
has shown a steady advance, the quality has fallen to an alarming extent, and this 
in the face of an enormous expenditure on modem machinery at the various 
factories throughout the State. Results obtained appear almost as if the introduc¬ 
tion of up-to-date plant for the impirovemcnt of our butter has defeated its own 
end, and that instead of improving the quality of the raw material, i.e., cream, so 
as to turn out at least 90 per cent, choice butter it has allowed the grade to fall 
back, principally, I think, because it is considered that any sort of cream can be 
converted to a choice-grade butter by a factory equipped with the latest appliances. 

Certainly the f^tories of to-day can improve the quality of some cream enough 
to raise it from second to fi3rst grade, but choice butter can only be made from 
sound, fresh cream that has received proper care from the time the milk is drawn 
from the cow until the cream is made into butter. 
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Reasons for the Decline in Butter Grade. 

These are;- -(«) Competition for ere.*im q«i)ply. (6) Distance of transport 
between tlie place of production and that of manufacture. As we are only con¬ 
cerned with the production of choice crOain, we can start ripht on the farm. There 
are three main factors that musl be taken into consideration; they are as follows:— 
(1) The cow. (2) Tier food. (3) The dairyman. The cow is really the medium 
by which we convert the food to milk, so she is all-important. She must be healthy 
or she cannot perform the job of j^roducing healthy milk. Abnormal milk should 
not be mixed with the bulk milk to be separated, or the whole of the milk will be 
contaminated. By abnormal I mean:—(1) The milk from freshly-calved cows 
known as colostrum or boastings. (2) Milk containing any trace of Mammitis. 

(3) Milk from stale cows that jire being infrequently milked when being dried off. 

(4) The first half pint of milk drawn from all the quarters of each cow. This 
latter milk is very low in butterfat—usually from 1 per cent, to 2 per cent.—but 
it contains almost all the bacteria, and is frequently the cause of “off” flavours 
in the cream. On the other hand the last jjint of milk taken from the cow is very 
rich in fat, sometimes as much as 12 per cent, to 38 per cent., so it pays to strip 
right out every time instead of leaving a little for the next time. Boastings milk 
can be detected by its viscous and yellow appearance; it is very high in albumen 
content and low in fat; the albumen decomposes readily, giving the cream a very 
cowy flavour. Mammitis milk can be detected by its watery appearance and the 
presence of strings of curd; this curd can also be seen on the mesh of the strainer. 

The Food. 

It is im])ossible to produce a choice cream from inferior pasture, musty chaff, 
or decayed silage. Most cows will eat food that other animals will refuse, but they 
cannot perform miracles and turn this waste into choice milk. In my opinion, years 
of grazing and overstocking, without feeding and renovating the paddocks by spell¬ 
ing and manuring is one of the causes of the decrease in choice grade butter. 
Where it is necessary to graze or feed strong-smelling food to the cows, do so just 
after milking, or take the cows off at least three hours before milking time. 

The Milker. 

Naturally the person milking should be clean. The flanks, tail, and udder of 
the cow should be clipped occasionally; this applies more especially in winter when 
the hair is long and mud is plentiful. The teats and udder should be wiped with a 
clean, damp cloth before starting to milk. The bail, stool, leg rope, and the bucket 
should all be free from litter, and the milker’s h.ands washed and dried before start¬ 
ing a fresh cow. Dry milking is to be preferred to wet milking, providing of course 
that the udder has been wiped over to remove the dirt, &c., that always accumulates. 

The introduction of the milking machine has helped the industry a great deal 
where large number of cows are kept, but unless the machines receive constant 
and thorough cleaning the results are not always satisfactory, ami the cream has a 
strong machine flavour Milk should not be allowed to stand in the sh<»d after 
it is drawn from the cow; it should be strained through a fine strainer, preferably 
one with a gauze pad to remove fine particles. This wili help the separator by 
removing a lot of fine dirt which has a tendency to reduce the capacity of the 
separator. 

Separate through a clean separator, and wash the machine every time it is used. 
AVhen the milk is passed through the separator we divide it into three portions, 
namely, skim milk, cream, and slime. The slime is held in the separator bowl; it 
contains most of the contaminating agencies, and if this is allowed to incubate until 
the separator is used again it will immediately contaminate the next lot of milk, 
the cream from which will absorb a stale flavour. It is a mistake to separate direct 
into a vessel containing previously-separated cream, and so on until the can is full. 
The warm cream coming from the separator should be run over a cooler, or if no 
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cooler is available, the vessel contaming the warm cream should be placed in cold 
water and stirred to remove the animal heat as quickly as possible; this increases 
the keeping quality, and helps to drive off feed and other volatile flavours. It is 
also important that all cool cream on hand should be mixed and stirred occasionally. 
Cream kept too long in a number of vessels exposed to air and light will oxidise. 
This is sometimes the cause of a tallowy flavour, especially if the cream is rich in 
butterfat. 

Stirring cream induces more even ripening. The lactic bacteria that promote the 
ripening of cream occur in clusters or groups, but when stirred they are distributed 
throughout the can and ripening goes on evenly throughout the mass; stirring also 
liberates the gases that are constantly given off by the chemical action that takes 
place. 

It is a mistake to keep cream too long; if butter is made on the farm the cream 
is ripe enough when 24 hours old in summer and 48 hours in winter. If sending 
to the factory it cannot be too fresh, because excess of acid caused by ripening 
before being received has to be destroyed before it is pasteuraed. 

A clean, cool dairy is invaluable for storing cream, but it should be used for no 
other purpose such as a store for general product, or the cream will absorb any 
strong flavour. Use only well-timied cans free from rust. When cream comes into 
contact with iron for only a short time a metallic flavour results; this flavour 
becomes fixed and reduces the grade of the butter. A clean, damp muslin cloth 
placed over the top of the can in summer will reduce the Unnperature considerably, 
and it also prevents dust or insects from entering the cream. A can of cream can¬ 
not develop any more butterfat with age. Quite a number of dairymen will not 
send their cream to the factory until it has thickened up in the belief that it will 
give a higher test. Certainly new cream on the farm will not churn out as much 
butter as ripe cream, but this is only because the fat particles in the new cream 
are not in a condition to unite to fonn butter, with the result that excessive loss 
of fat occurs in the buttermilk. It is to the interest of all concerned to manufacture 
butter from the cream as soon as possible. 

DEHOBNING DAIBT CATTLE. 

[J. Y. Hudd, Adelaide.] 

Two Years’ Intense Study and Practice. 

Two years ago I wrote a paper on the theory of dehoming cattle for dairy pur¬ 
poses, having just previously had my herd dehorned. To-day I can write from a 
wealth of experience and close observation, and have come to the conclusion that 
‘‘homed cattle” are to-day costing the dairy farmers and stud dairy breeders of 
South Australia the loss of a colossal sum in the vicinity of a £100,000 per year. 
My cattle are hand-fed practically all the year, and I am in a position to keep 
them and their habits under close observation. During the 10 years previous to 
1934 I lost an average of one to two cows per year from Mammitis or supposed 
Manimitis, and it was always the heavy-producing cows, usually a few weeks after 
calving. During the last two years, having only poley cows, I have not had one 
ease of udder trouble, and my milk production per cow has increased approximately 
20 per cent. 

In taking particular notice of the habits of dair 3 r cows over a number of years 
1 have proved it an infallible rule that a cow with horns always tries to horn the 
rear half of another animal, but with dehorned or poley cows it is just the reverse, 
they invariably butt behind the front leg. If you take particular notice of a cow 
that is horn maiked you will see that it is either on the flank or the eseutoheon. 
It does not need much imagination to realise what must have happened to the 
protruding, pliable, and soft udder of a heavy-milking cow before those horns tore 
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a strip of iiair and «!kin from the flank or escutcheon, and invariably the trouble 
which develops in that udder in a few days is blamed to a chill, instead of the 
bruise. 

Idl my experience 90 per cent, of so-called Mammitis can be put down to this 
cause. When you realise the delicate nature of a cow’s udder it is quite easy to 
picture the damage that must take place from a blow such as a cow could deliver 
with her horns. Amongst dehorned cows there is no fear of one another; they feed 
together contentedly whether in the open or in stalls, and the cow that has been 
the boss and the fear of other cows becomes the heaviest producer, because she 
feeds instead of spending her time worrying other cows. They become much more 
docile and easier to handle, and will drink contentedly together at the water trough 
and, what is the greatest asset of all, they are not in fear of one another. One 
should realise what an impediment the udder of a high-producing cow must be to 
her when she wants to move quickly. If all our dairy cattle were dehorned I can 
safely say from my observations that 90 per cent, of the udder troubles would 
disappear, and production would considerably increase, as would the quality of 
the milk and cream, because there is no gainsaying the fact that there is too much 
produce from damaged udders coming into the market to-day. 

If every dairyman and stud breeder w'onld dehorn every heifer calf at birth, in 
a few years we would have an ideal type of dairy animal. The cost is about 3d. 
to do 50 with a caustic potash pencil. Let me conclude by saying I would never 
again handle or keep homed cattle. 

THE MILK EQUALISATION PLAN. 


fJ. H. Hkwland (Secretary of the Dairymen’s Association).] 

For some years i)ast the number of companies and firms engaging in the whole¬ 
sale milk business in Adelaide has been increasing out of proportion to the increas¬ 
ing demands. These companies and firms do not buy from the producers on the 
same or equal teiins, which results in some of them being in a more advantageous 
position for trading than others. For example, the bigger and more important 
firms undertake to buy the whole of their suppliers’ output throughout the year,, 
while others buy only a quota, which varies according to the season of the year, and 
leave the balance on the fanners’ hands. The balance is separated, and the cream 
sold to a butter factory. The quota of milk purchased by these smaller firms is 
just about the amount they can resell on the city market as whole or li<iuid milk. 
The firms that buy the whole of a farmer’s output throughout the year can only 
market a proportion of it in the city at the higher whole milk price, and the balance 
they have to manufacture into butter, cheese, condensed milk, or ice cream, which¬ 
ever is the most profitable. This i educes the market value of the milk they buy to 
these firms, particularly in the spring when milk is very plentiful. One of the 
largest of the dairy produce companies, on an average throughout the year, cannot 
market in the city more than a third of the milk it buys from the farmer—two- 
1 birds of it has to be manufactured. 

It would seem that each year Ihe smaller firms have waited until it is known what 
the biggest buyer is going to pay for milk, and they have then agreed to offer the 
same price or a trifle more, which means that they are in a very favourable posi¬ 
tion, especially as several of these firms buy on gallon measurement and not on 
the basis of the butterfat content of the milk which determines its quality. 

For example, if a farmer’s milk contains 4 per cent, of butterfat, and the milk is 
paid for in accordance with its • butterfat value, its price would work out as 
follows:— 

Ten gallons of milk equals about lOOlbs. weight. This would yield about 41bs. 
of butterfat, which at Is. per pound "would he worth 4s., tJhus the net butterfat 
vdue of the milk would be 4.8d. per gallon; but whole, that is, unseparated milk^ 
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was, at the time of the hold-npi being sold to retail vendors for Ud. per gallon, 
and to milk shops for Is. per gallon. In order that the farmer might receive a 
share of this higher price received for whole nulk, firms buying on a butterfat basis 
buy at whatever the value of the butterfat in the milk may be, plus a bonus of an 
agreed amount per pound of butterfat. This works out as follows for 4 per cent, 
milk, plus a bonus of 3d. per pound butterfat, which was the basis of payment for 
12 months ending 31st January, 1936:—^Assuming that the average price of butter¬ 
fat was lid. per pound, then lOgalls. of 4 per cent, milk on fat values would be 
worth 4.4d. per gallon, to which would be added Is. as a bonus, thus bringing up 
the price to 5.6d. per gallon. As before stated, the bigger firms manufacture from 
50 per cent, to 70 per cent, of their supplies, but the smaller firms, which buy only 
such quantities of milk as they can resell in the city at lid. and Is. a gallon (until 
the hold-up), did not pay any more, or in some cases only a trifle more, to the 
farmer than 5.6d. per gallon. It will be readily seen that these firms must have 
made money. 

An Equalisation Committee representing the three sections of the industry, viz., 
producers, wholesale distributors, and retailers, has been established. The Com¬ 
mittee has appointed a Chairman and a Secretary. Each wholesale trader furnishes 
the Secretary' fortnightly with a return showing how much milk he has bought and 
how much ho has sold during the fortnight. These returns are summarised, and 
the exact percentage of city sales of whole or liquid milk ascertained. The whole¬ 
sale price of milk in the city has been fiixed for the time being at Is. Id. per gallon, 
and the percentage just referred to is paid for at this price less handling charges, 
which for the time being have been agreed upon as 4Jd. per gallon. 

It is really the butteifat in the milk that is purchased, and the price fixed for 
the butterfat in the portion of the milk which is sold in Adelaide as whole milk 
is Is. 8.57d, per pound, and the percentage just referred to would be paid for at 
lhat rate less the agreed upon handling charges amounting tp 4Jd. per gallon. The 
balam^c known as surplus milk is bought at curi’ent butterfat prices, plus a small 
bonus of Id. per pound of fat. For example, if the milk sold in the city as whole 
or liquid milk tested 4 per cent, butterfat, the net price per gallon, after deducting 
the handling charge of 4id. per gallon would be 8*d. This means that if the per¬ 
centage sold on the city market proved to be 50, then in the case of a producer 
supplying 20galls. a day he would be paid Sid. a gallon for lOgalls. If Wterfat 
were worth Is. per pound and the milk were 4 per cent, milk, the lOgalls. surplus 
would he w'orth, say, 4.8d. per gallon, and to this a bonus of Id. per pound butter- 
fat would be added. The farmer would then receive the following:— 

s. d. 


lOgalls. of whole milk at Sid. 7 1 

lOgalls. equals 4lbs. of butterfat at 4.8d. per gallon .... 4 0 

Bonus on butterfat. Id. per pound on 41bs. 0 4 


equal to 6.85d. a gallon. ° 

Tt will be seen that the price the farmer obtains depends upon the percentage of 
supplies sold on the market as whole milk, and the quantity and value of the butter- 
fat in his milk. 

An important function of the Committee is to equalise among the wholesale 
traders. If the average percentage of whole milk sales prove to be 50, then all 
firms that have sold more than that percentage on the city market have to pay into 
the equalisation fund the difference between the money they had received for the 
extra quantity they had so sold and that which they would have received had it 
been sold at butterfat values. 

During the 12 months ending 31st January, 1936, the average price tiie producer 
received scarcely amounted to 5ii. or 5fd. per gallon, which is less than it costs 
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There are some farmers who do not approve of this plan, as it necessitates their 
selling all their milk to the buyers if they wish to get Ihe full benefits of the plan. 
These men say that this leaves them without skim milk to use on the farm for the 
feeding of calves, pigs, and poultry, which are profitable sidelines. Indeed, pigs 
may be very profitable when properly managed, and it is contended that it is bad 
for a district to be almost barred from keeping them owing to all the milk being 
sold to the milk buyer. 

The farmers who hold this opinion say that their milk should be bought on a 
quota system; each buyer would then buy the quantity of milk he wanted for his 
•city trade, and the balance would be separated by the farmer, wlio -would sell the 
cream and retain the skim milk for use on his farm. It is said that the skim milk 
is worth a good deal more money used by the farmer than he is paid for it under 
the equalisation plan, which is certainly true. If then, he were paid for the quota 
of milk he sold for city use at the same rate as he is paid for it under the equalisa¬ 
tion plan, and was able to retain and use his skim milk in such a way as to make 
it worth to him, say, 2d. a gallon, then he would be better off under the quota plan 
than under equalisation. 

This is the problem which those farmers suppljdng milk for the city trade have 
to solve—at present there is a difference of opinion amongst them, but as legisla¬ 
tion is likely to be enacted at an early date, it will be necessary to come to a deci- 
fsion quickly. 

ADDENDUM. 

Equalisation or Milk Based on Butterf\t Content. 

RETURNS TO COMMITTER BY WHOLESALE BUYERS. 

Totnl fat purchased, 2521bs. 

Total fat sold as milk, 1261ba. 

Therefore quota would — 50 per cent, on butt erf at basis. 

City milk price at 20.57d, per lb. fat. 

Surplus milk price at 13d. per lb. fat. 

Wholesale Buyer X (High-testmg MifJc). 


Pro- City Milk Surplus 

dueer. Lbs. Milk. Test. Lbs. Pat. Quota. Price. Price. Total. 

% d. d. d. 

A. 1,000 4 40 431 260 671 

B. 1,000 4.6 46 473 299 772 

C. 1,000_5.2 52 *•* .535 338 873 


Total purchase . 3,000 Av. test 4.6 138 1,419 897 2,316 

50 per cent, quota on 338lbs. fat = 691bs. fat at 20.57d. per lb. = l,419d. 

50 per cent, sales on 4 per cent, basis = 691bs. fat = 166*galls. at 13d. per gall. 
2164d. 

Difference between sale and purchase price — 745d. 

745d. on 166iga11s. = 4.5d. per gall, handling costs. 

Wholesale Buyer Y (Lovj-testing Milk), 


Pro- CStyMilk Surplus 

dueer. Lbs. Milk. Test. Lbs. Fat. Quota. Price. Price. Total. 

% d. d. d. 

A. 1,000 4 40 431 260 671 

B. 1,000 3.8 38 391 247 638 

C. 1,000 3.6 36 370 234 604 


Total purchaseT 3,000 Av: test ,3.8 " 114 1,172 " 741 i,913 

50 per cent, quota on n41bs. fat = 571bs. fat at 20.57d. per lb. = l,172d. 

50 per cent, sales on 4 per cent, basis = 571bs. fat = 138galls. at 13d. per gall. = 
1794d. 

50 per cent, sales on 4 per cent, basis « 571bs. fat as ISSgalls. at 13d. per gall. « 1 
Difference between sale and purchase price =* 622d. 

<122d. on ISSgalls. aa 4.5d. per gall, handling costs. 
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IHFOBTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., DURINO 
MARCH AND APRIL, 1986. 


Impobts. 


IfUerstaU, 



March. 

April. 


March. 

Apr<l. 

Apples (bushels). 

658 

436 

Bulbs (packages) . 

77 

73 

Bananas (bushels) . 

. 16,057 

17,322| 

Cuttiniirs, fruit (package) .. 

1 

— 

Citrus— 



Moss (packages). 

— 

7 

Grape fruit (bushels) .. 

18 

11 

Plants, ornamental (pkgs.) 

36 

74 

Lemons (bushel). 

. — 

1 

Roots, grass (bag) . 

— 

1 

Oranges (bushels). 

129 

16i 

Roots, ornamental (pkg.).. 

1 

— 

Mixed fruit (bushels) .... 

. — 

2 

Seeds (packages) . 

42 

49^ 

Passion fruit (bushels) ... 

64i 

276 

Shrubs (package). 

— 

1 

Peaches (bushels). 

16 

— 

Trees, fruit (package) - 

1 

— 

Pears (bushels). 

72 

25 

Wine casks (No.) ........ 

2,633 

2,437 

Pineapples (bushels) .... 

832 

1,491 




Tomatoes (bushels) . 

36 

213 

Fumigated — 



Nuts— 



Wine casks (No.) . 

33 

48 

Peanuts (bags) . 

70 

no 




Peanut kernels (bags) . 

32 

68 

Rejected — 



Walnuts (bags). 

. — 

4 

Bananas (bushels) . 

36 

33 

Ginger (bushels). 

21 

21 

Citrus— 



Carrots (bags). 

10 


Oranges (bushels). 

1 

41 

Melons (bag). 

1 

— 

Poaches (bushel). 

1 

— 

Onions (bags) . 

135 

792 

Pineapples (bushels) . 

3 

— 

Potatoes (bags). 

692 

5,553 

Second-hand cases (No.) .. 

2 

2 



Overeeae. 





(State Law.) 



Wine casks (No.) . 

. 2,041 

1,931 

Fumigated —Wine casks (No.) 70 

11 


Federal Quarantine Act. 

March. * April. 

Packages. Lbs. Packaged. Lbs. 


Seeds, &c. 


345,626 

2,419 

S81,772 

Canos. 

. 134 

— 

173 

— 

Chests, cocoanut . 


— 

459 

— 

Chests, tea. 


— 

2,020 

— 

Handles. 

. 436 

No. 

116 

No. 

Plants . 

. 3 

50 

Sup. ft. 

2 

33 

Sup. ft. 

Timber. 

. 139,467 

2,187,460 

184,057 

5,968,032 


Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 

Packages. Packages. 

Destination. Goods. Mar. April. Destination. Goods. Mar. April. 

Aberdeen. Bulbs. — 1 Hamburg.Apples . 18*07210,100 

Aden .Apples . 125 335 Helsingborg_Apples . 450 — 

Antwerp .Apples . —22,204 Helsinki.Apples. 3,433 1,850 

Avonmouth-Apples. — 486 Hull .Apples .20,66718,088 

Batavia .Apples . 75 — Liverpool.Apples.22,428 27,459 

Vegetables .. — 3 London .Apples . 75,456 50,839* 

Bergen.Apples. 300 — Grapes. 152 — 

Bombay.Apples. 140 455 Pears . 8,98216,722 

Pears . 25 — Plants . 1 — 

Colombo .Apples . 2,328 3,411 Malmo .Apples. 1,300 — 

Grapes. 100 — Norrkoping.Apples. 450 — 

Copenhagen-Apples . 550 450 Oslo .Apples. 625 325 

Dili.Apples. 17 17 Penang.Apples . — 5^ 

Glasgow.Apples. 16,85711,357 Pears . — 3 

Gotbenburg .... Apples . 625 200 Vegetables .. 5 12* 
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EzrosTS— ocmiinvu&i. 




Packages. 

• 


Packages. 

Destination. 

Goods. 

Mar. 

April. 

Destination. 

Goods. 

Mar. April. 

Rotterdam ... 

. Apples ... 

. 21,790 

— 

Surabaya. 

. Apples .... 

25 100 

Saigon . 

. Apples ... 

50 

26 


Grapes. 

15 — 

Bemarang .... 

. Apples ... 

49 

201 


Peaches ... 

6 — 

Singapore .... 

. Apples ... 

272 

28 


Pears . 

10 — 


Grapes.... 

10 

4 


Vegetables . 

2 — 


Peaches .. 

19 

— 

Turku. 

. Apples - 

500 350 


Pears .... 

123 

124 

Valetta. 

. Apples - 

;io 


Vegetables 

77 

98 

Wellington ... 

. S^d, clover 

148 240 

Stockholm .... 

. Apples ... 

. 12,300 

— 





ErrcUa, —^February statement— 

Hamburg_Apples, should read—18,719 packages 

London .Apples, should read—40,060 packages 

ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

At the invitation of the Council of the Urrbrac Agricultural High School^ tlie 
monthly meeting of the Advisory Board was held on Wednesday, 27th May, at that 
Institution. Members were welcomed by Mr. H. C. Hogben, M.P. (Chairman of the 
Council), who, at the close of the mooting, in company with Mr. A. R. Hilton (Head¬ 
master) and other members of the Council, conducted the visitors on an inspection 
of the class rooms where students were receiving instruction. Students were afterwards 
seen at their outdoor work and other practical activities, such as carpentry, tin-smithing, 
8ad<ller>, &c. Present;—Hon. A. L. McEwin (Chairman), Messrs. J. W. Bandford, P. 
Hnily, J. B. Murdocli, B. Shepherd, H. N. Wicks, A. J. A. Koch, F. Coleman, B. H. 
Martin, Professor A. J. Perkins, and H. C. Pritchard (Secretary). Apologies were 
received from Br. A. E. V. Richardson, Messrs. W. J. Spafford and A. M. Dawkins. 

Life MemherMp. —Professor A. J. Perkins. Tlie Hon. Minister intimated that he 
had approved of the Board’s rtH'ommendation that Professor Perkins bo appointed a 
life member of the Advisory Board of Agriculture. 

Ridley Scholarship. —Mr. A. M. Dawkins was re-elected as a representative of the 
Advisory Board on the Ridley Memorial Scholarship (Committee. 

New Branch. —Approval was given to the formation of a Women ^s Branch at 
Koolunga with 24 foundation members. 

L}fe Members. —Mr. A. F. (Vossman (Warcowie) and Mr. H. Kcliuiike (Wirrilla) were 
approved as life members of the Agricultural Bureau. 

New Members, —The following names were added to the rolls of existing Branches:— 
Belalie AVomen’s—Mrs. E. J, Harbison, Mrs. M. T. Pyne, Mrs. 1. M. Garnett; Butler— 
G. C. Teakle, A. R. Turner; Georgetown Women’s—Mrs. Payne; Green Patcli—P. Pope; 
Greenock—M. Cundy; Ironbank—Chas. Coates, Jnr.; Kybyboliti'—T. Treliving, S. A. 
Ward; Maltce—^Jas. Ferguson, Owen Talbot; Meadows—L. H. Teague; Monart'o South 
Women’s—Miss C. Jordan; Mount Bryan—^F. M. Jeffries, H. Hooper; Mount Compass 
—Allan Hall; Murray Bridge—H. A. Follett; Palabie—Walter Miller, John Miller, 
Stanley Wilkinson, Sylvester North; Pinnaroo Women’s—Mrs. P. Gordon; Mrs. 
O’Connor, Mrs. Wirth; Rosedale—Don Watt, Gordon Pobke; Scott’s Bottom—J, 
Bauerstock, H. Carlaw; Sheoak Log Women’s—Mrs. T. (7. Kennedy, Mrs. W. Ahrens; 
Springton—Jas. H. Trenorden, Allan R. Forrest, Fredk. R. Johnstone, Jas. S'. Miller; 
Taragoro—Ben Crabb; Tarlee—Nelson Kelly; Whitwharta—C. Plucckhalin, B. 
Plueckhahn; Yundi—A. Shiers^ A. R. Hill, G. E. Le^croft; Yurgo—(Clifford C. Spencer, 
Lindsay A. Burton; Yurgo Women’s—Miss Irene Hopgood; Echunga Women’s—Mrs. 
F. Waters (name omitted from list of foundation members). 

New Branch. —Koolunga Women’s—Mrs. T. Cameron, Mrs. W. Sykes, Mrs. K. Fuller, 
Mrs. E. Butterfield, Mrs. A. Buchanan, Mrs. H. Spencer, Mrs. R. Bently, Mrs. S. 
LePage, Mrs. F. Pedler, Mrs. S. Perrin, Mrs. A. Bentley, Mrs. Burton, Mrs. A. Whitte- 
hom, Mrs. R. Haensler, Mrs. D. Cooper, Mrs. A. W. Mueller, Mrs. C. Longmire, Mrs, 
O. Binford, Mrs. M. Brown, Mrs. H. Jones, Mrs. L. Lange, Mrs. E. Spencer, Miss L. 
Pedler, and Miss M. Pengilly. 

Several items were taken in Committee. 
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DAIST AKD TAStS. PBOD0OE MABKETS. 


Messrs. A. W. Sandfokd & Co. Limited, reported on Ist June, 193t5:— 

Bttttek.—T he recent- splendid general rain has altered the whole outlook for the 
season and dnirjTiien are now jubilant. Fortunately there has lieen no heavy frosts 
during the previous dry spell, and although the grasses have wilted somewhat, the 
rainfall will recu|>erate the feed besides causing further germination. Production of 
butter had fallen to about 40 per cent, lower than for the corresponding period last 
year but from now on the upward trend should be very marked. London values have 
moved upwards during the last few weeks and at date Australian choicest on spot was 
selling at 101s. per cwt. In the local markets values have continued steady at:— 
Choicest creamery fresh butter, in hulk, Is. 4id. per lb.; prints and delivery, extra. 
(This price is for local sale only and, under the Quota System, the equalized price 
manufacturers will receive will be Is. 21d. per lb., on which basis payments to cream 
suppliers will be calculated.) Separator lines, from Is. to Is. Id. per lb. for choicest; 
stores, 8d. to 9d. per lb. (These prices are subject to equalization levies.) 

Cheese. —The backwardness of the season in the South-East 'had its effect on pro¬ 
duction, and cheese supplies have been short of requirements for a good many weeks 
past. However, the position will now improve. Western Australian buyers have been 
purchiising rather heavier quantities than usual tind this has shortened the stocks on 
hand. Values ruling are:—Large and medium, from 9id. per lb., loaf, from lOd. per 
lb., at store door, delivery extra; semi-matured and matured, Is. to Is. Id. per lb. 

Eck^s.—T he mild weather just prior to the rain resulted in the supplies of eggs 
keeping up well. This will probably be checkerl during the next few weeks but should 
quantities increase values would tend easier:—Ordinary country eggs, f.a.q., from Is. 
per doz. net; selected n(‘W laid clean eggs, full-sized, to Is. 5d. per doz. net. 

Ba(’ON —A good demand for prime quality, factory cured, breakfast bacon was 
maintaine<i throughout the month, but hams have continued very slow of sale. Supplies 
marketed have been sufficient for all requirements and values at present ruling are:— 
Best quality*sides, lOd. per lb.; middles, lOd. to 10Jd*; heavy middles, 9d.; rolls, to 
8id.; haras, lid. to Is.; cooked, Is. 2d. to Is. 2id. per lb.; lard, bulk, Cd. to oid.; 
prints, 7^d. per lb. 

AiiMONDS.—Heavy quantities were marketed during April, but prices continued steady 
will) but little fluctuations:—Softshells and Brandis, 8Jd. to 9d,; hardshells, 5d. to 
5id.; kernels, Is. 9id. to Is. lO^d. per lb. 

Honey. —Slightly improved turnover occurred during May, but honey is a commodity 
which is consumed to a greater degree in the cold weather. There arc still, however,, 
heavy stocks held by wholesale merchants. Present values are:—^Prime quality clear 
extracted, 2d. to 25 d.; lower grades, Id. to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax. —Only light supplies were marketed and much heavier qutintities could 
have been placed at Is. 2d. to Is, 2Jd. per lb., according to quality. 

Live Poultry. —Auction sales are held every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday at our sale rooms. A stronger demand set in towards the end of last month 
and 1ms continued since with prices firmer. This was due to poulterers generally being 
short of stocks and also some interstate trade influenced the buying. We advise 
consigning. Crates loaned free on application. The following are prices realised:— 
Primq, roosters, Ss. 3d. to 4s. (id.; nice conditioned cockerels, 2 b. 8d. to 3s. Id.; fair 
conditioned cockerels, 2s. to 2s. 7d.; chickens, lower; heavyweight hens, 2s. 6d. to 38. 2d.; 
medidin hens. Is. 8d. to 28. 3d.; light hens. Is. 3d. to Is. 6d.; couple of pens of weedy 
sorts, lower; prime young Muscovy drakes, Ss. to 3 b. 6d.; young Muscovy ducks, Is. 7a. 
to 2s. Id.; ordinary ducks,. Is. to Is. 9d.; couple of pens of weedy sorts, lower; geese, 
2s. 3d. to 3s.; goslings, lower; turkeys, good to prime condition, 8d. to 94d. per lb. live 
weight; turkeys, fair condition, (id. to 7^d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, poor andt 
crooked-breast^, lower; pigeoni^ 4id. each. 

Potatoes. —New season’s, 9 b. 6d. per cwt. 

Onions. —^Brown Spanish, 10s. 6d. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The foUowiiig figures, from date supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Department^ 
show the ramfall at the subjoined stations for the month [of May, 1936, and 
also the ayenige precipitation for May, and the average annual rainfall. 



Fab Kobth a»d Uffeb North. 

Oodnadatta .. 0*20 0*29 1*63 

Marree. 0*72 0*58 1*43 

Farina. 1*06 0*64 1*87 

Copley. 1*14 0*96 2*46 

BeHana. 1*09 0*91 3*16 

Blinman . 0*73 1*32 2*74 

Hookina . 1*32 1*35 4*12 

Hawker. 1*58 1*33 3*55 

Wilson. 1*11 1*20 4*79 

Gordon . 0*74 0*97 2*94 

Qnorn . 0*81 1*42 3*02 

Port Augusta.. 0*66 1*09 3*69 

Bruce. 0*58 0*92 4*06 

Hammond.... 0*84 1*02 4*24 

Wilmington .. 1*64 1*94 6*83 

Willowie. 0-82 1*24 3*82 

Melrose . 2*22 2*54 7*64 

Booleroo Centre 1*23 1*56 4*09 

PortGermein • 0*62 1*51 3*92 

Wirrabara .... 1*51 2*07 4*31 

Appila. 1*55 1*49 4*77 

Cradook. i:i2 1*08 3*45 

Carrieton. 0*75 1*23 3*76 

Johnburg .... 1*26 1*09 4*31 

Eurelia . 0*90 1*28 4*54 

Orroroo. 1*00 1*29 4*74 

Nackara . 1*10 1*24 9*83 

Black Book... 0*61 1*26 4*80 

Oodlawirra ... 1>37 1*13 5*71 

Peterborough.. 0*72 1*30 4*68 

Yongala. 1*03 1*41 5*97 

North-East 


Lowbr North. 


Port Pirie .... 
Port Broughton 

Bute. 

Laura. 

Galtowie . 

Jamestown.... 
Gladstone .... 
Orystal Brook • 
Gemetown .. 

Narridy. 

Redhill . 

Spalding. 


Yacka ... 

BU>ohiBga 

Snowtown 



B—conlffived. 


4*62 

Brinkworth. 

1*27^ 

'“1*84 

3*71 

6*83 

Blyth. 

1*79 

2*03 

5-61 

CO 

cb 

Clare . 

239 

2*89 

8*34 

7*85 

Biintaro . 

219 

2*71 

6*64 

8*47 

Watervale. 

2*29 

3*08 

7*92 

11*81 

Auburn . 

203 

2*76 

7*54 

111*18 

Hoyleton .. 

2*04 

1*99 

607 

12*2 

BaJaklava. 

1*04 

1*82 

3*61 

11*77 

Port Wakefield .. 

0*62 

1*56 

4*30 

10*46 

Terowie. 

0*90 

1*21 

6*70 

13*16 

Whyte-Y arcowie 

0*73 

1*31 

7*67 

9*40 

Hallett. 

094 

1*66 

5-45 

9*74 

Mount Bryan.... 

1*18 

1*77 

6*47 

11*11 

Kooringa. 

FarreU’s Flat ... 

1*26 

1*97 

6*04 

17*28 

1-56 

2*09 

7*16 


Yunta . 

0*86 

0*94 

2*84 

Waukaringa .. 

1*09 

0*84 

3*23 

Mannahill .... 

0*89 

0*78 

2*14 

Cookbum .... 

1*72 

0*94 

3*94 

Broken HIU .. 

1*54 

0*93 

3*64 


West op 

Manoora . 

Saddleworth .... 

Marrabel. 

Biverton. 

Tarlee . 

Stockport . 

Hamley Bridge . 

Kapunda . 

Freeling. 

Greenock. 

Truro. 

Stockwell . 

Nuriootpa. 

Angaston. 

Tanunda.. 

Lyndoch . 

Williamstown ... 


Murray Banox. 
1*83 2*16 5*29 1 

1*65 2*22 6*67 | 

1*71 2*19 6*27 I 

2*28 2*36 6*88 

1*93 2*05 6*02 

1*87 1*79 5*91 

1*31 1*74 5*20 

1*49 2*24 6*12 

1*92 1*89 4*84 

2*37 2*36 6*47 

1*79 2*13 6*33 

2*32 2*16 6*45 

2*13 2*21 7*09 

2*31 2*47 7*67 

2*27 2*45 6 69 

1*72 2*48 4*88 

2*61 3*11 5*89 


Adelaide Plains. 


0*70 

1*56 

6*31 

0*80 

1*66 

3*21 

1*20 

1*86 

5*03 

1*19 

1*85 

6*73 

1-64 

1*76 

6*20 

1*06 

1*81 

6*19 

1*34 

1*69 

4*42 

0*80 

1*77 

4*82 

1*58 

2*08 

5*61 

1*33 

1*82 

3*83 

1*33 

1*92 

6*06 

1*30 

2*10 

4*96 

1*84 

2*14 

6*60 

2*17 

1*74 

4*92 

1*20 

1*68 

3*66 

1*24 

1*83 

6*80 


Owen .. 

1*60 

1*66 

. 

M3 

1*92 

Boseworthy .... 

1*51 

1*67 

Gawler .. 

1*52 

2-28 

Two Wells. 

1*19 

1*86 

Virginia. 

1*64 

2*06 

Smithfield. 

1*45 

2*15 

Salisbury. 

1*61 

2*21 

Adelaide .. 

2*08 

2*73 

Glen Osmond.... 

2*45 

3*22 

Magill . 

2*09 

3*22 


Mount Lofty Banges. 


Teatree Gully •.. 

1*87 

3*38 

5*17 

Stirling West ... 

4*12 

5-52 

9*93 

Uiaidla . 

2*87 

5*38 

6*98 

Clarendon... 

3*16 

3*91 

7*61 

Happy Val’y Bes. 

2*68 

— 

6*39 

MorphettVale .. 

2*11 

2-67 

4*95 

Noarlunga. 

1*98 

2*47 

5*60 

Wifiunga. 

2*46 

3*42 

4*68 

Aldinga. 

1*47 

2*46 

4*96 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 




Dates Of 



Dates of 

Brandi. 

Beport 

Meetings. 

Branch. 

Beport 

Meeting!. 

^on 



on 

Page. 






Page. 








July 

Aug. 



July 

Aug. 

Adelaide . 

• 




1412 

10 

14 

Alawoona . 

0 




1402 



Aldlfiffa.^ 

• 

.... 

... 

! Goode Women's.. 

• 

.1... 


.. 

1401 

• 

8 A 81 

.... 


1402 

2d; 30 

___ 

Ahna . 


... 

Greenock . 

• 

20 

.... 

Angidifin .. 

• 



Gnmereebe , .. 

a 

6 

8 

AppUa-Taimwle . 

Arthurton. 

1401 

8 

7 





0 



Banfon .. 

1402 

28 

T_ 

AflhbmqrnA . 

• 

1A20 

.... 

Hnrtlev _ 

1408 

1A20 

— 

AQbuni Women*!. 

1412 


28 


0 

7 

4 






a 



Balaklava . 

0 

27 

.i.. 

Hope Forest.. 

1403 

6 

8 


0 



Hope Forest Women's ... 

1412 



. 

Balhannah Women't. 

1412 


— 



1lM.1ntnbAh... 

1402 


—* 

Tnmen Velley_^. 

1408 

16 

20 

Balnmbali Women's . 

1412 


5 

Iron ‘Re.nk .' ... 

1403 


YlAnniiM ... 

• 






Baioota . 

1401 

18 

10 

Jemeeiown_ 

1402 

27 

24 

Beetaloo Valley . 

1402 


3 

Jervole . 

a 

0 

13 

Beetaloo Valley Women*i 
Belalle Womeiri . 

1412 

_ 





1412 

14 

11 

Helanaedoo.. 

a 

11 

8 

Bdrldere.. 

• 




a 

11 

s 

Berrl. 

1403 

_ 


1412 

16 

20 

WiAAkbeath . 

1403 

0 



a 

i*. 


Blaek Bock. 

• 




a 

8 

5 

niAAk Rprlnga. 

* 

7&2& 

18 

HIHfl 


a 

8 

6 

Blackwood . 

0 

10 

Kelly . 

1402 

4 

1 

-Block B. 

• 



Kl m. 

a 



Blyth . 

• 

24 

28 

ITilkerran - 

a 

2 

3<k 81 

Booborowle . 

* 


8 

Bnnlnngn.. 

a 


Booleroo Centre. ... 
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2A 

28 
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8 
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6 
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0 
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11 
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7 

4 
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3 
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a 
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6 
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a 

— 

—* 
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a 

4 

1 
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* 
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29 

26 
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11 
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— 
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0 

4 
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31 
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2 

6 
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2 

6 
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0 

.... 

— 
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— 


0 

2 

6 


a 


— 


0 

16 

10 
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8 

12 
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• 

10 

2 

14 

Marama ... 



_ 
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• 

6 
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Mm 

— 
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• 

6 
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■9 
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IKDBX TO BUBBA0 SBPOBTS-eanMmMri. 


Bnndi. 



Date* of 
Eepoart Meetings. 
Branch. on 

Page.- 

Aug. June 



* No report xeeeleed during (he month of May. b In mnnei 
If dates do not appear above, Seoretailee are requested to advise the General Seeietaiy of details of 
Branch programmes, or of the regular night of meeting, e.g. 8rd Monday m month. 
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AGRICULTURAL BIMAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Bvery producer ehould be a member of the Agricultural Burer!.u. A 
postcard to the Department of Agricultiire will bring information as to the 
nn-TYift and address of the Secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader's home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of this institution. 

[The new Bureau subeorlptlon rate of 2s. per annum, which was recommended at 
the 1988 Congress, applies to all members as from Ist August, 1984, with the 
following exceptions:—^Idfe members. Branch Secretaries, and members who reside 
In the same house as (a) a Xdfe Member, or (b) a Branch Secretary, or (c) a 
subscribing member. Subject to the foregoing exceptions, new members Joining 
during the months of July to December will pay as. per annum, and those Joining 
during the months of January to June Is. for that period and 8 b. for each 
succeeding year. Subscriptions must accompany the nomination forms unless the 
nominee Is exempt.] 


MEN’S BRANCHES. 


TB££ OXTLTinUS. 

[Paper read by Mr. B. Hastings at a meeting of the Allandale East Brunch 

on Ist May, 1936.] 

This is a subject which has not received as much attention as it should have done. 
This has perhaps been caused by use of superphosphate, making it possible to carry 
more stock. A tendency for greater subdivision of holdings has resulted, leaving some 
paddocks devoid of any form of shelter or shade. The value and impoitance of trees 
on the farm can hardly be stressed enough. Horses and cattle have more chance of 
getting away from bot and other flies, if there is a phintation where they can shelter. 
The appearance of plantations of trees on a holding makes it much more valuable. 
Trees planted on poor land increase its value both by checking drift and by producing 
something of value, whereas before, its production was practically nil. If only for 
use of ewes at lambing time the planting of some trees or shrubs is well worth while. 
Before the actual planting of the trees the sito for the plantation should bo prepared 
and securely fenced. The erection of the fence should receive special attention, as all 
one's labour will probably be in vain if stock are allowed to break through. If the 
land upon which tlie plantation is to be grown is infested with rabbits it would be 
wise to erect netting. About a fortnight before the trees arc planted it is advisable 
to dig the ground to a spade's depth and leave a small hole in the centre. The next 
thing to consider is the beat t 3 T)o of tree to plant. Several proved types of trees in the 
district are suitable for plantations, namely, pines, cyi)res8, Yate gums, treelucerne, 
some types of ornamental gums, black and Oootamundra wattles, and others. 

The pine tree of the Insigms type is the most common and is a better type than the 
Aleppo. These trees are comparatively quick growing; trees planted on the south side 
of the Memorial Park about seven years ago are now about 12ft. high. These trees 
when fairly well grown can have the branches or limbs cut, and a good deal of wood 
is thus provided. An evidence of this was recently provided when Mr. Charles 
Winterfield lopped his pine limbs and cut them into firewood lengths. Pine trees can 
also be made into a hedge if reqiiired. 

Cypress is perhaps more adaptable for hedge growing than for growing as individual 
trees. These trees start slowly, but later make rapid growth. 

Tn times such as the present, when firewood is becoming scarce, tho establishment of 
a plantation of Yato gums would be an economical proposition, as these trees can be 
lopped back every few years without doing them harm. 

Tree lucerne is an ornamental flowering tree which grows quickly, with a graceful 
foliage and a mass of flowers in the spring. It injikes a good break or shelter but 
is not a long-living tree. Tree lucerne provides good food for bees, and can be fed to 
cattle in time of drought. 

The growing of ornamental gums is both pleasing to the eye and adds greatly to 
the appearance of a holding, besides providing useful shado and shelter. 

The growing of wattles for a temporary plantation is commendable, as the bark from 
these trees is commercially valuable after they have served their period of usefulness 
as shade trees. 
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Amo&it the native txeee the Sheoak ie worthy ofemention as It hu proved a 8^*^ 
standby in times of drouglity and when young is perhaps the finest diade tree proenwle. 

It must be remember^ when planting trees of any description that they are robbOTS 
of soil, and therefore one cannot expect to grow anything close to them. :^ck the 
place and plant them for shade and shelter as well as to beautify the homestead. 


TBEE PLAKTINa. 

At a meeting of tho Pygery Boraneh held on 5th May there was a good disonssion on 
planting trees for wind breaks and shelter, MembeiB considered that it would be too 
costly to grow many trees in' the Pygeiy district, as they required constant watering 
and attention, and few trees other than native q[>ecie8 were suitable. The only tree 
that was not destroyed by stock biting the baric was the native pine. It was more 
satisfactory to reserve clumps of native pine, black oak, titree and mallee than to plant 
trees which would not thrive. Trees or shnibe planted (for h^ges should be w^ 
spaced, otherwise thejr would die during dry spells. It was advisable to plant a few 
trees each year, provided they were well cared for. 


FOBE8TBT ON THE FARM: 

Paper read by Mr. A. T. Cowley at a meeting of the Roberts and Verran Branch 
on 13th May.—Forestry and farming, as generalLy understood, have apparently little 
In common, and indeed seem directly opposed to one another. The most that the 
average farmer knows about forestry is expressed in a desire to destroy the forest 
that he may farm upon the one-time forest* land, while the forester in turn may 
regard the farmer as a natural enemy—or perhaps he would rather say an ''unnatural'* 
enemy—for his ideas of farming would probably be that it was an industry suited 
to the plain country, and not to wooded lands. 

There may be room for differences of opinion as to whether wooded areas should 
ever have been cleared for farming. It is a grave mistake on the part of the settler 
clearing a new scrub block to clear every acre bare of natural timber, whatever kind 
it may be. Uusually the site selected for a homestead and farm buildings carries 
some of the best timber on' the place. A fair sized patch of this can be left for 
ornamentation and shelter around the house, farm buildings, and stock yards, allow¬ 
ing room for clearing a large enough space around each for moving about with stock 
and plant, and around the house particularly, for a garden. 

Some argument against this practice may be advanced on the grounds of the danger 
of fire, and of scrub around, or near the buildings, helping to spread it from one to 
the other in the case of an outbreak. However, if all dead wood is cleared up for 
household firewood, and leaves, bark, and inflammable undergrowth, if thick enough 
to carry a fire, are raked away from around the trees and burned up in the winter 
or early spring, the timbered belt around the homestead becomes a protection rather 
than a menace, for a fire will not travel through it. An important thing to remember 
when laying out the homestead, etcu, is that if the natural timber does not offer suffi¬ 
cient protection, suitable trees should be planted in desired positions during the first 
winter, or as early as possible, otherwise a bleak and windswept patch of barrminess 
around the homestead may result. 

Odd large trees or smaU clumps of scrub trees should be left in suitable places 
for the puiroose of providing shelter for stock from summer sun and winter winds, 
and strips for breakwinds in country that is likely to become windswept, or to drift. 
Where the native timber is unsuitable for the required purpose, trees of a better class 
suitable to the locality should be planted, and protected from damage by stock or 
vermin until large and strong enough to stand exposure, and serve the purpose for 
which they are intended. 

Probably only in exceptional cases would it pay a farmer to attempt to plant 
and grow his own timber for use on the farm, but a "reserve" of a few acres of 
straight-limbed mallee, or of ti-tree, sheoak, or pine where these exist, enables one 
to cut out a few rails or posts, or pieces for many purposes for which "round timber" 
will serve as well as "sawn", and to save a good deal of expense involved where 
every stick of timber required around the farm has to be purchased, and often much 
time lost while it is being procured. 

In addition to beautification of the homestead and of the farm generally, shdter 
for human occupants and for stock, and protection of the land from dawing Sug winds, 
ttiere is the question of protection and shelter for our bird friends to- be considered. 
That l^ge trees around the homestead harbour birds of vermin types must be 
atoitt^, but in consideration of the destruction of many species of useful birds 
which liw and nest upon the ground, by foxes, the fant must be faeed that a tre^ss 
farm will rapidly become a birdless farm. We are becoming more dependent upon 
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the tiee-inhabiting birds to do the useful woric of iaseet destiuotioa upon cultivated 
crops and pastures, ».ti^ will eventuallj realise that shelter for our useful birds 
must be retained or provided. 

With whatever kind of timber a farm may be surrounded, it will be a good rule 
never to destroy a tree until something better can be put in its place. It may be 
a crop, a building, a roadway, some other essential—or a better tree. The one item 
which the average farmer is apt to overlook is the better tree. 


THE BISE IN THE SHEEP INDUSTBY. 

The above was the subject of a paper read by Mr. E. G. McDougall at a meeting 
up the Upper Wakefield Branch on 6th April. 

Origin of Sheep .—The sheep of by-gone ages, said Mr. McDougall, had not the thick, 
useful wool it bears to-day. Time and the efforts of«man had altered it to an amazing 
degree. People of the earliest civilisations—races of desert nomads which occupied 
Mediterrane^in countries long before 10,000 b.g. tended flocks of sheep and goats, moving 
to fresh pastures as grass became scarce. After thousands of years the art of writing 
developed, and from the ancient written records of such people it was learned that 
they were not without sheep. Kecords unearthed from burial chambers revealed that 
sheep had an existence in ancient Egypt thousands of years before the birth of Christ. 
The Egyptians were skilfiil weavers. Samples of material taken from mummies and 
examined under a microscope showed that the flneness of the weave surpassed the best 
workmanship of to-day. However, they had not learned to make cloth from wool, 
which seemed to indicate that sheep had not acquired wool as it was known at present. 
Sheep were mentioned throughout Biblical history, but there was no description of 
their appearance. 

Balcewell ,—^In England until the eighteenth century no effort was made to improve 
Hie cartitise of the sheep. Sheep were kept chiefly for wool, and their appearance was 
anything but up to show standard. The old Leicester sheep resembled something between 
a sheep and a goat. Then came Kobert Bakewell. Bakewcll had travelled much, an<i 
everywhere he had seen the same poor specimens of sheep. With great patience and 
earo in scientific cross*breeding Bakewell produced a new Leicester, a sheep which made 
good meat, fattened early, find weighed heavily. Improvements in industry, especially 
in the cotton industry, were a stimulus to improvement in the wheat and sheep industries. 
As a rc»sult of the industrial revolution the population increased and with it the 
demand for foodstuffs. There Jilso came into being the Smithfield Club where farmers 
met and discussed scientific breeding and agricultural improvements generally. Owing 
to the good work done by the Smithfield Club and to the efforts of Bakewell, by the' 
year 1800 sheep had increased in weight threefold. 

Sheep in Australia ,—When the first shipmmit of convicts arrived at Port Jackson in 
January, 1778, under Captain Arthur Philip, the first Governor of New South Wales, 
Philip brought with him 44 sheep from the Cape Colony. By September of the same 
year all but one sheep had died, either from eating rank grass or by the attacks of 
dingoes. In 1793 30 Bengal sheep arrived from Calcutta and a few English sheep from 
Ireland. The Indian sheep were a poor type, with a covering resembling hair rather 
than wool. By cross-breeding with the English sheep their progeny were noticeably 
improved both in frame and wool. The idea then occurred to a certain Captain .Tohn 
MaeArtlmr that if a better type could be imported, wool of a better class might be 
produced. 

MaoArihur ,—MacArthur is honoured to-day as the father of the Australian wool- 
growing industry and the founder of Australia's material prosperity. He threw 
himself with great vigour into the business of farming, but soon came to the conclusion 
that pastoral pursuits were more suitable to the country, and began to make his 
experiments in sheep breeding. 

MacArthur purchased 3 rams stnd 5 ewes from a man who had been to the Cape of 
Good Hope for supplies and who brought back 26 Merinos. lie also obtained 5 rams 
and 1 ewe from the flock of King Georgd III. at Kew. The Merinos, crossed with the 
Indian sheep already mentioned, formed the beginning of MacArthur's flock. Other 
breeders, such as William Cox and the Eoverend Marsden built up large flocks, but 
whereas they were anxious to obtain large carcasses, MacArthur strove to secure better 
wool. In the beginning mutton was more profitable, but eventually wool became the 
more important. 

He submitted samples of hie wool to manufacturers in England, who pronounced it 
as fine a wool as the best Saxon variety. On the recommendations of the Secretary of 
State and the Privy Coiuncil, orders were sent to the Governor of Now South Wales to 
grant MacArthur 5,000 acres of land on which to carry on his good work. 

Following the good example set by MacArthur, attention was given to breeding, and 
the all-round improvement of the sheep. For a time the idea prevailed that a longer 
wool of coarse fibre would be best, and it brought about a complete change. However, 
it was soon realised that a mistake had been made and steps were taken to remedy it. 
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In about 1860 a craze occurred for wrinkly Merinos. Since 1910 however another change 
has taken place. It was found that wool from the wrinkly variety was not of such even 
quality. Plain-bodied sheep with larger frames displaced the wrinkly variety, and at 
the present time the best Merinos were plain-bodied, well clothed with wool of long 
etapJe and good quality. 

Discovery of Grasslands ,—As long as the sheep industry was confined to the coast it 
could not prosper. The climate was too wet, causing footrot and water-in-the-hoad. 
An important stop towards the progress of the industry was when MacArthur moved his 
shecf) from Kose Hill (now known as Parramatta) to Camden. Then in 1813 Gregory 
Blaxland crossed what had formerly been regarded as an impregnable barrier, the 
Blue Mountains, and the rich grasslands, with the more suitable climate, ^were 
discovered. 

Pastoral Age ,—The years 1830-1850 had often been referred to as the ‘^Pastoral 
Age. ’ ’ In the da;^s prior to the gold rush wool was king. A population of less than 
half a million had 16,000,000 sheep, while so little wheat was grown that flour had to 
be imported. After the gold rush period, about 1860, the sheep industry undorwent 
vast ciiangcs. Population had increased, prices had risen, and in many industries, for 
a time at least, labour was scarce and costly. Open runs with uncertain boundaries 
gave place to fenced runs with dams and artesian bores. The country could then 
safely carry larger numbers; the wool became sounder and the fleece, as a whole, of 
better quality. Stock was improved; and the advent of the railway made transport 
cheaper and quicker. 

The Boom ,—From 1870 to 1884 was a boom period, followed by a decline. Wool 
prices fell, land values were high, Jtud the rabbit pest became serious. Sheep owners 
soon began to realise that they must somehow cut costs. Shearers’ rates were reduced 
from £1 per hundred to 17s. 6d. per hundred. The immediate result was the formation 
of the Shearers’ Union, and bad feeling developed between employers and employees. 
Then Mr. Frederick Wolseley invented the sheep shearing machine, and thus brought 
about a savii^ in labour. The idea was said to have come to Wolseley as he sat in a 
dentist’s chair, looking gloomily at the drill which would soon be at work in his mouth. 

Size of Flocks, —To-day most sheey) were in districts between the lOin. and 25in. 
isohyets, and^ very few were in districts above the 75® isotherm. Borne were raised 
where the rainfall was less than lOin. In the central districts of Australia saltbush 
and bluebush formed suitable fodders. The water problem was overcome to a large 
extent by me^a of artesian bores. The largest flocks were on the Darling Downs 
and the Riverina in New Bouth Wales, and oven in South Australia. In early years 
the flocks were, of course, very small, but in 1891 there were 73 owners with "over 
100,000 sheep; by'1901 the number had been reduced to 12. At the present time there 
was one large station in the Riverina with over 150,000 sheep, but generally, flocks 
were on a much smaller scale than formerly. 

The following table shows how the industry has developed;— 

1807—MacArthur sent 2451bs. wool to England. 

1821—Export of wool amounted to 172,8801bs. 

1841—^Increased to 9,000,0001bs, 

Present exports of wool over 500,000,OOOlbs., valued at nearly £60,000,000. 

Wool had played such an important part in the development of the country and 
brought in so largo an income that Australia had been called ''The Land of the 
Golden Fleece. ’ ’ She was the largest wool producer in the world, producing about 
17 per cent, of the world’s total, and had an average of 100,000,000 sheep. Only 
5 per cent, of the wool produced was utilised in Australian factories. 


HINTS ON PENOlNa. 

[Paper read by Mr. S. G. Chynoweth, at a meeting of Boor’s Plains Branch on 

7th May, 1936.] 

In days when fencing timber was plentiful posts were usually placed about 10ft. 
apart, and experience has shown that the most efficient fences are those with pands of 
that width. However, the increasing scarcity of suitable timber, together with much 
higher labour costs have in recent years compelled landholders to exercise greater 
economy in the use of posts, and the panels are now of much greater width; in -extreme 
cases posts are as much as 1 chain apart. In erecting a fence, however, efficiency must 
be taken into consideration as well as cost, and it is very bad economy to endeavour 
to save a little on the original coat by reducing the number of posts if the result 
means higher cost of maintenance or a fence that will not give the desired protection. 
The loss consequent upon several valuable horses or other stock breaking Wough a 
wea fence to ripe wheat for instance, may be much greater than thesf^g effected 
in the erection of the fence. The limit to the width of panels is still a subieet of 
controversy. It is practically agreed, however, that 22ft. is a very suitable width, and 
unless posts are very expensive, that is the panel which should be adopted. When wide 
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panels are used, it is essential to use droppers. A number of different types of 
cbroppers have been placed on the market; the wooden dropper as used by the railways 
seems to be very efficient, as their fences are models of efficiency. 

TIMBER FOR POSTS. 

While certain kinds of timbers are undoubtedly the best for fencing, choice is 
limited by the kinds available in the vicinity of the area to be fenced. The chief points 
to be considered are strength and resistance to decay, to attacks of white ants and also 
fire—^that is where the concrete post is most valuable. Size is also an important 
consideration, though this depends on the kind of timber used, and upon the age of 
the trees from which the posts are cut. As a rule, small trees are sappy, and decay 
quickly. Suitable sizes for various posts are:—Ordinary, 6ft. 6in. long, 6in. to Sin. in 
diameter; comer posts, 8ft. Sin. long, 12in. in diameter; straining posts, 7ft. 9in. long, 
lOin. in diameter; gate posts, 9ft. long, 12in. in diameter. Gate posts should be lot in 
ground 4ft., strainers 3ft., comer posts 3ft. 6in. A quite common defect in the 
constmetion of a wire fence is that of placing the stmt too near the top of the post, 
and consequently at too great an angle with the line of fence. The result is that when 
the wires are strained, the post is pulled out of the ground. In order to prevent this,, 
the strut should be about 22in. from top of post, and not lower than half-way. It is 
a good plan to put in a post about 6ft. from strainers and strut strainer against this. 
A stmt too short is a failure. It must be a reasonable length. 

BARBED WIRE. 

The use of barbed wire very largely increases the efficiency of any fence to which it 
is attached. Objections are sometimes raised to it on account of the injuries occasionally 
caused by stock, but these injuries are in most cases brought about by mis(U8c. For 
boundary or ordinary subdivision fences it is very useful, and the likelihood of stock 
being injured is very remote provided it is kept reasonably well strained. Barbed wire 
shoiud never be used in yard fences or in fences where horses congregate, such as near 
stables, as in the fighting and playing which goes on amongst them, there is great 
danger of the animals being badly tom. Barbed wire is most dangerous when it is 
allowed to lie around loose, or is allowed to become very slack in the fences. It cannot 
be condemn<*d, however, merely because a few people are careless in its use. 

RAIL FENCES. 

Whilst it has been superseded by the wire fence for boundaries and general sub¬ 
division work, for some purposes, such as yards, approaches to gates, bri(lg(‘8, fee., the 
rail fence is still required. Such fences are more easily seen than wire fences, and 
their appearance indicates that they are a more effective barrier than even barbed wire. 
Some details regarding them and their construction are therefore likely to be of interest. 

Thtee-raAl Fence .—The posts are mortised as follows:—First rail 6in. from top of 
post, second rail 21in., third 36in. 

Two-rail Fence .—Top rail 6in., second 28in.; one or two wires between rails is very 
effective. 

Single-rail Fence .—Top rail Bin. All measurements for mortises being taken from 
the top of posts. 

ERECTING WIRE FENCES. 

In putting up a wire fence, supposing the timber is already laid on tlie ground, the 
first thing to do is to dig the post holes; and even in connection with such an 
apparently simple operation as that, a few things arc worth remembering. The holes 
should be from 22in. to 24in. in depth. They should not be mmio too big, as this 
involves unnecessary labour both in digging, filling and ramming; besides, the post will 
not have such a firm grip in the ground. They should be a little more than large 
enough to receive the post comfortably and leave room for the rammer to work to 
th© bottom of the hole. Dig the full depth straight away. If a little too deep, it is 
easy to put in some loose es^th to make the post the required height., Sight the poets 
from the centre, and fill in and ram the bottom first Bin. tlioroughly. The bottom and 
near it is the place where ramming is most require<l; as the top is approached less 
ramming will do. Place the earth that remains neatly around the post to allow for 
Bubsidmice. The tools required for post hole sinking are a medium size iron bar with 
rammer head and chisel point, and a long-handled shovel. This tool should have a 
round nose and be bent inwards at the sides, so as to form a kind of scoop. Small 
post holes cannot be dug with wide shovels. Sink post holes if possible when the 
ground is in good condition, not too wet and not too dry. When boring for wires, bore 
straight and right through, so as to push out anything that may impede easy threading 
of the wire. An easy and simple way of running and threading wire through posts 
is to place the coil on a reel made on the capstan principle; this allows the wire to 
run off freely land prevents it getting entangled. The wire is then pulled through the* 
posts from one strainer to another, and strained up tight. Strainer posts are the main- 
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stBj of a wire fence, and skotild be of the beet timber procurable. Those used at 
an^ee should be mortised to receive stays or struts. All posts should have the bark 
taken off before being put into the ground. No fence is complete without a gate. All 
gate posts should be separate from the fence posts. 

In ordinary wire fences the wires should be placed as follows, measured from the 
^ound:—6in., 12in., 18in., 25in.,. 34in., 46in., with barb on top. This is for a 4ft. 6in. 
nigh fence. For a 3ft. lOin. fence, 6 wires only are needed. It is a good plan when 
fencing to use a wire standard attached to the ordinary wooden or cement post to run 
wires through, as it saves a lot of boring, and if the post gets burnt or decays, it will 
not interfere with wires. 

Gate posts should be 9ft. long, placed 4ft. in the ground, and be about 12in. in 
diameter. Leave gate post above all ordinary posts adjoining gate, as they look better 
and set gates off to a better advantage. It shows neatness if all posts are sawn off 
level on the tops. 


THE VALUE OF PEAS OK THE FAEM. 

[Paper read by Mr. E. L. Orchard (District Agriculturcd Instructor) at a meeting 
of the Jamestown Branch on 18th May, 1936.] 

The cultivation of peas as a farm crop dates back to prehistoric times, there being 
no lack of evidence that they were utilised as such by the nil^g nations of ancieiS 
days, and the original parent of the varieties grown to-day still flourishes in a wild 
state in the Levant. There appears to be every reason to believe that the pea is a 
native of Southern Europe and the North Coast of Africa. Prom there it has spread 
to all parts of the world where climate and soils are favourable, and due to its proven 
utility has established its worth in the routine cropping of our cultivated lands. 

VABIETTES. 

After allowing for the claims of some authorities, that all kinds of peas usually 
found in cropping systems to-day are members of the one species, they are more 
generally separated intp those of IHeld Peas (Pisum arvense) and Garden Peas (Pisvm 
sativum) f and of these there are two varieties of Field Peas of main importance in 
South Australia, viz.. Early Dun and White Brunswick. The former, on account of 
the bulky nature of its growth, is more suited for the wetter districts. It is a good 
cropper, and holds its seeds well after they are ripe, the variety deriving its name from 
the fact that the greenish-grey at ripening changes to dun colour. Over the lighter 
rainfall areas of the north, the White Brunswick Pea is giving good returns, though 
producing a lighter growth for grazing. They are earlier than the Dun, and so often 
escape the hot winds of early summer, the same earHness often proving their salvation 
from the attacks of grubs. 

THEIR PLACE IN CROPPING SYSTEM. 

Attention hjis been focussed on the crop during recent years because of its value in 
rotation with wheat, for in all successful systems of rational cropping where bare 
fallow is not practised, or only availed of occasionally, a leguminous crop is all- 
important to invigorate the land and add to its store of nitrogen. Up to the present 
the only legumes we have been able to crop with any degree of economic success in our 
recognised wheatgrowing districts axe field Peas, and even these are limited for 
certainty to those localities where the rainfall is not below 17in. 

FOR AND AGAINST. 

Bearing this in mind, it will be as well just here, to examine the disadvantages 
along with the advantages accruing from the growing of peas as a regular farm crop. 
They will not withstand extremes of weather as other cereals do, thriving best under 
coc^l moist conditions, and though they can be grown successfully for gracing where the 
climate is less congenial, suitable weather is essential to ripen grain. The early growth 
is hardy and not readily affected by frost, whilst relatively warm dry weather does 
not check them, even although they do not possess the deep-rooting habit of some 
cereals. At the same time they are very sensitive to really hot weather, and if subject 
-to hot winds during the later growing period soon wilt beyond recovery. Rough weather 
or frosts when the crop is in flower wo(ik the ^eatest havoc as far as the setting of 
grain is concerned; however, this disability appues to some extent with all field crops. 
Harvesting the pea crop presented a difficulty until within recent years, and definitely 
limited the extension of the area sown; but with the invention and construction of 
pea harvesting attachments to the regular wheat reaping equipment on the farm, this 
lias been rendered comparatively easy, and a far less costly job, thus permitting of the 
profitable growth of the crop over a much larger portion of the State, where previously 
it could not be undertaken. Lastly, one must not overlook the fact that swarms of 
caterpillars are at times very troublesome. Th^ not only damage the grain crop 
directly by devouring it but also by their breaking of the pea hulls leading to a 
greater percentage of split peas in the sample. Undeterred by such ^scoiiuraging 
experiences, however, there are many substantial advantages to be secured by tlm 
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judicious cropping of peas on most farms situated about our surer rainfall lands. As 
a fodder crop to supplement the natural pastures, there is no crop that is more valuable 
for stock. Cows and pigs do exceptionally well on it, the feeding worth of a Aeld of 
peas having been demonstrated over and over again with lambs, dairy cattle, and pigs. 
No other annual crop will provide such excellent cheap feed at a time when the natural 
pastures have given out, thus enabling the farmer to market his stock at good prices, 
rather than dispose of them at low rates as “stores*’. Held back till the grain has 
ripened, and then grazed is the most satisfactory method of harvesting with livestock', 
and could be adopted to the great advantage of many more of the mixed farming 
prof)ertieB of the middle and upper north. Peas have a relatively short-growing period, 
but during that time they build up the reserves of nitrogen in the soil, through the 
action of the bacteria housed in the nodules on the roots of the plant. Hence the 
reference to peas as a renovating crop, and the determining factor of tlieir position in 
a rotation, preceding the main cereal, wheat. Investigational work over a period of 
twenty odd years under peas, hits shown the gain of nitrogen per acre to be equal te 
an annual dressing of at least 2cwts. of nitrate of soda, whilst for restoring organic 
matter to the light sandy soils of some districts, either through the agency of green 
manuring, or the droppings of grazed stock, they are invaluable. 

SOILS. 

Climatic conditions, rather than soils, may be considered of more importance for the 
successful propagation of peas, the crojp doing well in most soils of normal fertility, 
provided they arc well supplied with lime, as peas remove five or six times as much 
lime from the soil as do the cereals. The texture of the soil, too, hsis little influence, 
though it is only natural to expect the best results from well-balanced loams. On rich 
flats, and soils of volcanic origin, there is a tendency to bulky growth at the expense 
of the grain yield. 


PREPARATION OP LAND AND SOWING. 

As peas do not assist in cleaning the land of weeds, thorough preparation of the soil 
to be sown, with a view to the destruction of weeds, is advisable. Assuming the crop 
is to be sown on a wheat stubble, early breaking of the land, followed by a harrowing, 
is necessary to encourage the germination of weeds with the opening rains, when in 
average se^isons a subsex|uent cultivation should leave the soil in a clean state for the 
drilling of the peas. Sowing should take place not later than mid June, in a seedbed 
of fine tilth, up to a depth of 2in. in the stiffer types of soil, using not less than 
HOlbs. of Bco<i, with an increase in quantity even up to 2bush. per acre if it is intended 
to utilise the crop as green manure, or for purposes other than grain production. The 
lime requirements having been met by the nature of the soil, superphosphate is applied 
along with the seed at the rate of 901b8. to Icwt. per acre or more, according to the 
f>ropo8ed destination of the crop. T^eaving the drilled field with a rolled surface will 
facilitate harvesting by reducing damage and wear and tear of the machinery to a 
minimum, especially on those paddocks whose soil is largely of a gravelly formation. 

UTILISING THE CROP. 

All of the pea plant is of value as fodder except thcj roots, and these perform jm 
extremely valuable function in assisting to improve tlie soil fertility. Pojis may be 
fed to stock as green forage, or in the form of silage or hay. The grain is the most 
nutritious of all farm seeds, and pea straw is almost equal in \siluo to good oaten hay. 
The feeding of peas rarely upsets the digestive organs of the animal, though if fed 
in large amounts to horses there is a remote danger of flatulent colic or even con¬ 
stipation, but on the whole peas arc a very safe crop to feed. Pea hay varies in 
composition according to the stage at which the crop was mown, and generallj’^ should 
be cut for hay when the first pods are full grown but not filled. The effect of rain on 
pea hay is to dissolve out the soluble carbohydrates, thus reducing its feeding value. 
Pea silage or mixed peas and oats or wheat make an excellent combination for ensiling. 
Silage from such a source is very palatable to dairy cattle, being inuch richer in milk- 
producing nutrients than that made from cereals. The crushed grain may be fed as a 
concentrate in conjunction with bran, milkers producing well on a ration of which peas 
form about one-third of the daily allowance. Pigs are particularly responsive when 
fed peas, their digestive tract being well adapted to tlds grtun, loss than 1 per cent, 
being found un^gested in the excreta. Peas increase the proportion of lean meat, 
impart a sweet flavour to the bacon, and make for firm and white fat. Good store 
lambs will gain from 81bs. to lOlbs. a month, it taking 31bs. to 41bs. of peas to give 
an increase of 11b., and actually it has been found that a 20bush. crop will fatten 
about 10 lambs to the acre and produce about 2501bs. of increase. Given plenty of 
water, stock fattening on peas require very little attention, and the quality of the 
meat from pea-fed lambs commends it as being sweet and tender, firm in fat and 
free from rank flavours* 
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OBGANIO MATTBR ZK BEX.ATIOK TO AOBXOTJLTUBE. 

[Address delivered by B. I. Herbiot, B. Ag. Sc., at a meeting of the Balaklava Branch 
of the Agricultural Bureau on 27th April, 1936.] 

The original source of soil organic matter is plant materiaL The plant whilst living 
is fed by two agencies—^firstly, the soil solution from which it gains the necessary 
supplies of mineral matter and water; and, secondly, the air which provides carbon, 
dioxide. The carbon dioxide and water later combine, through the agency of sunlight 
and the green colouring matter in the loaves, to form starch and the woody tissues of 
the plant. This latter we refer to as organic matter. 

If the plant remains uneaten by stock it will eventually either come to lie upon the 
surface of the ground, and under marshy conditions form peat, or become mixed wiUi 
the BoU, and as a result of bacterial activity form humus. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the dead plant returns more to the soil that the living plant takcfs away, and there 
is no loss in mineral matter whatsoever. 

If, on the other hand, the plant is eaten by stock a certain amount of both the 
mineral constituents and organic matter is absorbed by the animal. The remainder is 
returned to the soil in the form of urine or faeces. For a growing animal it is 
estimated that 90 per cent, of the mineral matter and 50 per cent, of the organic matter 
returns to the soil in tliis way. Hence, although under grazing, a proportion of each is 
lost to the soil, the gain in organic matter is still quite appreciable, whilst the loss of 
mineral matter is relatively small. 

Soils which contain organic matter contain a source of energy, and therefore soon 
become the abode of numerous micro-organisms. These feed upon the organic matter 
and destroy it, bringing about such processes as nitrogen fixation and nitrification, both 
of which result in the formation of nitrates. Hence it can be seen that two opposite 
processes are at work—one tending to bring about an increase, and the other a decrease 
in the amount of humus present in the soil. 

It is of fundamental importance to agricultural lands that there should be at least 
a balance between the two processes, and that there should always be a reserve of 
organic matter in the soil. Obser^’ation shows that humus 1ms a number of very impor¬ 
tant effects upon any given soil:— 

1. It gives the characteristic dark brown or black colour to fertile soils. 

2. It acts like clay in that it tends to stop plant foods from being leached from the 
soil. 

3. In areas containing plenty of lime humus tends to accumulate. In surface layers, in 
acid soils it moves further do^vn. 

4. It binds a sandy soil and opens a chiy soil. This binding action is dependent upon 
the presence of lime, as with lime this humus forms a sticky colloidal substance which 
•causes clay particles to **crumb'’ together. 

5. It increases the water-holding capacity of the soil by un amount which may easily 
reach 3-4 per cent. 

marked are the pjiysical properties of humus,” says Sir John Bussell, ''that if 
35 to 20 per cent, of organic matter is present in a soil the operation of all other 
factors ceases to count for much, and the distinctions between sand., clay, and loam are 
obliterated. *' 

Whether or not we get an accumulation of humus will depend upon the relatiive 
tictivity of both sets of factors. In hot, dry, well-drained soils the destructive process 
predominates. In cold, wet, and poorly aerated soils we invariably get the accumulation 
of organic matter, as under these conditions the destructive baeWia are much less 
active. 

Wheatgrowing in Australia is definitely dependent upon fallowing, for which many 
adyantages, including the accumulation of nitrates, are claimed. We do, however, bear 
too much about its advantages and give little consideration to its one great disadvan-t 
tage. As a result of misuse the advantages have in many areas of this State, including 
parts of this district, been turned into disadvantages. I am not suggesting that wheat 
should be sown without fallow in these areas, for in such areas whore fallowing has now 
become unprofitable wheatgrowing under any conditions is unprofitable, and some other 
use must be sought for the land. 

The climate of Southern Australia is characteristically hot and dry throughout a 
•considerable portion of the year. A well-worked fallow under these conditions provides 
ideal conditions for the working of a soil bacteria. As stated previously these Weteria 
feed upon soil organic matter to form nitrates, thus depleting the supplies within the 
soil. Under average climate and soil conditions of South Australia it is claimed tiiat 
as much as 1 ton p^r acre of organic matter is lost during each fallowing period. 

The necessity for making good this loss should be obvious to all, but during recent 
years with their harddiips many men have adopted the policy of eroppini^ their land to 
ihe utmost in the hope of "something turning up.” Such a policy of continuous crop* 
ping without replenishing the losses, must, of course, lead to failure. 
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The effect of such farming Bysteins upon the soil will be dependent upon soil type, as 
the general make-upof sandy and clay soils is so different. Sandy soil, us stated 
previously, requires the presence of fairly large amounts of humus to ensure its perfect 
physical condition. Unfortunately imder a fallowing and cropping system this type 
of soil is the most sevore loser of organic matter. It does not take many years, there¬ 
fore, for such soils which were previously fertile to be converted into an unfertile mass 
of loose, incoherent soil particles of very poor water-holding capacity. The sequel to 
this is drifting, which is now a severe problem in many wheat districts. 

With the heaver types of soil the effects of overcropping are not so apparent to the 
casual observer. They are also slower to develop, but, nevortlicless, the policy of fallow 
cropping cannot be persistenty pursued without disastrous results. Such soils eventually 
lose their friability or crumb structure, and become impossible soils to work. Draught 
is considerably increased, and the surface particles ''run together'' and "cake" even 
after moderate rains. Seeding under such conditions, then, becomes an even greater 
gamble than usual. 

Thus it has been seen that the policy of persistent fallow cropping must eventually 
have its detrimental effect even upon the best lands to be fohnd Avithin the wheat belt 
proper. The problem which noAv confronts us is: ‘‘How best can we overcome this 
difficulty?" We must, of course, treat the cause and not the effect. Fallowing periods 
must be fewer and farther between, and wc must introduce a means of increasing the 
amount of organic matter in the soil. The problem, therefore, becomes one of widen¬ 
ing the rotation by introducing pasture years, wrliich in turn, of course, means iliversifica- 
tion of farming. 

One hears if said far too often that such and such a paddock will not grow enough 
feed to warrant leaving it out. If paddocks in cei*tain areas are going to be left in 
the hope that some feed will come up, the statement may be more or less justified— 
mostly less. If it is known that good grass growths arc not usual, f-hen something must 
be sown to ensure that some growth does occur. 

The choice of species to sow in normal and poorer wheat districts is definitely limited 
and would include oats, barley, peas, and Wimmera Rye Grass. Oats and barley— 
esp(}cially the latter—will, of course, groAv in practically all wheat districts, whereas 
Wimmera Rye Grass and ‘YV'estem Australian White Peas will bo more suited to selected 
localities. All four ari*, however, admirably suited to the Balaklava district, especially 
the beft'T parts. 

Looking at feed from the soil point of view only, it would effect the greatest improve¬ 
ment upon soil fertility if ploughed in as green manure. The economics of suc^ a 
system is, of course, unsound in view of the figures quoted earlier, and no one under 
normal circumstances would recommend green manuring to wdicat farmers. Farmers do, 
however, like all other pexiple, very often seek the easiest way out in that they burn off 
and destroy, from the point of view of organic matter, gfowths which Avith a little 
extra trouble might have been turned into the soil, and therefore rendered useful. 

The Necessity for a Systematic Rotation of Crops .—Haphazard methods get no 
further in agriculture than they do in any other sphere. We knoAV, of course, that the 
best of systems gives disappointing results at times, but some sort of a system is invari¬ 
ably better than none at all. For the Balaklava district there is a choice of two proved 
systems, viz., fallow, wheat, pasture, or fallow, wheat, oats or barley, pasture. Either 
will prove effective in the long run, but the frequency of the pasture years should be 
particularly noted. 


WOLSELE7 ANNUAL FALLOW COMPETITION. 

[Judged by E. S. Alcock (District Agricultural Instruictlor).] 

Details of points awarded to each competitor are given in the following table:—• 


Name. 

Address. 

Compact 
ness of 
Position, under- 


Max. Points— 

layers. 

25 

E. W. Sharrad (1) 

Wolseley 

1 

21i 

O. D. Butler .. . • 

Wolsdey 

2 

21 

R. A. Grosser . .. 

Wolseley 

3 

22 

H. K, Ridway . .. 

Wolseley 

4 

* 20 

E. W. Sharrad (2) 

Wolseley 

5 

19 

A. E. J. Grosser • 

Wolseley 

6 

19 

H. C. M. PUgrim . 

Wolseley 

6 

20 


Condi¬ 

Condi¬ 

Suit¬ 

ability 

Freedom 


tion of 

tion of 

of 

from 

Total. 

seedbed. 

mulch. 

depth. 

weeds. 


15 

15 

20 

25 

100 

12 

13 

17 

23 

86i 

13 

13i 

16 i 

22 

86 

13 

13 

16 

21 

85 

12 

12 

14 

22 

80 

11 

11 

14 

22 

77 

11 

11 

15 

20 

76 

11 

11 

14 

20 

76 
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1. E. W. Sharkad, Walseley, 50 acres, No. 1.—This entry consisted of red and 
black loam. Ploughed with mo^d-boand plough 10th July to ^nd Aus^st. Cultivated! 
with rigid tine cultivator last week in September, again first week in November. 
Harrowed 12th November, again on 7th Januarv. Underlayers were fairly well packed 
together, but were rather open and dry. Seedbed showed some unevenness, especially 
where tractor wheels had consolidated the land when wet. Mulch was of fair depth, a 
little rough in places. Very clean and free from weeds. A few missed places were 
also noticed on headlands. 

• 

2. G. D. Butler, Wolseley, 50 acres.—A very even piece of grey, self mulching loam. 
42 acres were scarified during June with a Gersek scarifier, and the remaining 8 acrea 
were ploughed. The larger area was scarified durii^ August and again in November. 
The remainder was harrowed in August and again in September, and then scarified in 
November. Underlayers were rather open and looser than usual Seedbed fairly 
regular. Mulch very good; may have somewhat shallow in places. Some straw 
was noticed where fire had missed it. A few places missed. Very clean and free from 
weeds. 

3. B. A. Grosser, Wolseley, 50 acres.—This entry was situated in a fine paddock of 
grey land. Plough^ with mould-board plough in August and early September, then 
harrowed and spring-toothed last week in September and early'October then culti- 
paoked. In January harrowed twice. Under layers were well packed down, but were 
cracking a good deal Seedbed was in very fair order. Mulch was somewhat shallow 
with a few pieces missed. A few weeds, paddy melons, and clover were showing. If 
sheeped, this could have been cleaned of weeds. 

WOI-SELEY—ALL FAI.LOW. 

This class has also been a regular feature of this Bureau’s activities, and this year 
only three entries were received. Details of points awarded to each one are given 
below:— 

Mulch— 





Compact¬ 


Condi¬ 

Suit¬ 






ness of 

Condi¬ 

tion and 

ability 

Freedom 



Name. 

Address. Position, under- 

tion of 

suit- 

of 

from 

Total. 




layers. 

seedbed. 

biUty. 

depth. 

weeds. 




Max. Points— 

25 

15 

15 

20 

25 

100 

B. 

A. Grosser . .. 

Wolseley 1 

22 

12 

13 - 

16 

21 

84 

E. 

W. Sharrad .. 

Wolseley 2 

20 

11 

12 

14i 

22 

79i 

H. 

C. M. Pilgrim . 

Wolseley 3 

19 

11 

11 

13 

20 

74 


1. B. A. Grosser, Wolseley, 130 acres.—Grey loam, ploughed during August and 
completed early in September with mould-board plough. Harrowed and spring-toothed 
end September and first we^ October. Again spring-toothed early November, then 
cultipacked. Harrowed in January. Harrowing during January in such a dry season 
should prove useful. Seedbed was in fairly good order. Mulch somewhat shallow. 
Some weeds were germinating, and some which sheep could have kept in check. A fine 
paddock which should grow a good wheat crop and the smaller area is much better 
worked. 

2. E- W. Sharrad, Wolseley, 110 acres and 80 acres.—This entry consisted of two 
paddocks; the larger paddock had probably more grey land than red. Ploughed with 
mould-board plough during July and August, cultivate during September and Novem¬ 
ber, also harrowed in November and January. Although under-layers were well con¬ 
solidated in places, they were very dry. Seedbed showed some unevenness. Mulch 
rough in places, but fair depth. Very clean, free from weeds. The smaller paddock 
had a greater proportion of red land. This paddock was not ploughed, but scarified 
twice during October and then spring-toothed in January. Not in the same condition 
as the earlier worked entries. 

3. H. C. M. Pilgrim, Wolseley, 150 acres, 170 acres.' 140 acres.—The largest arcia 
of fallow entered this year; over 400 acres of mostly black land. All worked for the 
first time during April, two with the Sundereut disc and one with mould-board plough. 
Then they were all worked practically the same^ Scarified in June and August and 
cultivated during November. For the area being handled, this was a very fine entry 
which should yiM a fine crop of wheat. The undelr-layers were rather open and loose,, 
and seedbed somewhat irregular. Mulch was shallow in places, and rather rough. The- 
few weeds were Paddy Melons, Cockspur, &c., and a few pieces were missed. 
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KELSHABT AaBIOTTZiTITBAL BXJBEA17. 

ANNUAL SEED WHEAT COMPETITION, 1936. 
[Judged by E. L. Obchard (District Agricultural Instructor).] 
Besultb. 


Posi¬ 

tion. 

Name. 

Variety. 

(«) 

25. 

(b) 

16. 

(e) 

15. 

(<j) 

20. 

(e) 

16. 

{/) 

10. 

Total 

Class 

n. 

100. 

Total 
Class I. 

200. 

1 

F. Jose. 

Currawa 

25 

13 

14 

19 

13 

8 

9200 

1 

1 179-00 

2 

F. Jose. 

Nabawa 

21 

13 

14 

20 

12 

7 

8700 

J 


3 

L. H. Noll .... 

Currawa 

24-25 

13 

14 

18 

13 

7 

89-25 

1 

1 173-26 

4 

L. H. Noll .... 

Nabaws 

19-60 

12-6 

14 

19 

12 

7 

84-00 

J 


5 

L. C. Boberts . 

Banee .. 

23-25 

14 

J4 

17 

14 

7 

89-25 

1 

L 177-26 

6 

L. C. Roberts . 

Nabawa 

22 

13 

14 

17 

13 

9 

88-00 

J 


7 

L. C. Roberts . 

Sword .. 

21-75 

13 

14 

19 

13 

9 

89-76 

i 

1 183-00 

8 

L. C. Boberts . 

Currawa 

24-76 

13-5 

14 

19 

13 

9 

93-25 

J 


9 

H. Franks. 

Nabawa 

22-26 

12-5 

12-6 

18 

13 

7 

85-25 

1 

1 176-76 

10 

H. Franks. 

Currawa 

23-60 

13-6 

14 

19 

J3-5 

8 

91-50 

J 


11 

H. Williams .. 

Waratah 

21-60 

13 

14 

17 

13*5 

8-5 

87-60 

i 

L 173-00 

12 

H. Williams .. 

Nabawa 

20-50 

12-5 

13 

19 

12-6 

8 

85-60 

J 


13 

B. P. Noble ... 

Banee .. 

23-50 

12-5 

14 

17 

13 

8 

8800 

i 

1 172-76 

14 

B. P. Noble ... 

Nabawa 

21-26 

13 

12 

17 

13-5 

8 

84-75 

J 


15 

.7. H. Franks .. 

Nabawa 

20-75 

12-6 

14 

16 

13 

7 

83-25 

i 

1 166-00 

16 

J. H. Franks .. 

Waratah 

19-75 

14 

14 

15 

14 

6 

82-76 

i 

r 

17 

T. Davies. 

Nabawa 

20-76 

13-5 

14 

19 

13-5 

8-6 

89-25 

\ 182-00 

18 

T. Davies. 

Currawa 

24-76 

13 

14 

19 

14 

8 

92-76 

/ 


(a) Weight per bushel. 

(h) Plumpness and evenness of grain. 

(c) Freedom from visible admixture. 

(d) Freedom from bunt, weed seeds, &c. 

(e) Freedom from injury in harvesting. 

(/) Freedom from dirt, cliaff, straw, 

This praiseworthy endeavour on the part of the members of the Nelshaby Branch 
of the Agricultural Bureau to maintain an improved standard for the seed wheat sovm 
in the district has now been conducted annually for nine seasons. 

On this occasion, in keeping with the importance of the year, an extra effort was 
made to obtain as many entries as possible, as Messrs. J. A. Lyons and B. D. Nicholls, 
M^s.P., had presented a trophy for the entry gaining the highest aggregate of points. 

The committee conducting the Competition was therefore gratified to receive a total 
of nine entries, which entailed the submission of 18 samples in all for judging. These 
were duly collected by an independent representative, 21b8. of grain being taken from 
5-bag quantities stored in the barn of the individual competitor, sealed and numbered 
where obtained, and tabled for examination to the following scale of points: — 

Points. 

Weight per bushel. 25 

Plumpness and evenness of grains. 15 

Freedom from visible admixture. 15 

Freedom from bunt, weed seeds, &c. 20 

Freedom from injury in harvesting. 15 

Freedom from dirt, chaff, straw, &c. 10 

100 

The Competition was as usual divided into two classes—No. 1 requiring two varieties 
of seed wheat, and No. 2 the champion variety selected from all exhibits. In the 
former the samples numbered 7 and 8 of Sword and Currawa respectively entered by 
Mr. L. C. Boberts were awarded a total of 183 points, thus becoming the winner m 
that elass, with Mr. T. Davies (17 and 18), exhibiting Nabawa and Currawa, to gain 
182 points, fillug second place. The position of Champion Variety is filled by Currawa, 
which obtained 93.25 points for Mr. L. 0. Boberts. 

Weight Per PwM ,—This produced a variation from GB^-lba. down to 60Jibs., the 
average of the whole exhibits being practically OS^lbs.—a satisfactory figure when 
compared with the means of previous years. Nabawa was disappointing in this regard, 
only one entry of that variety tipping the beam at GSllbs., the remaining seven of 
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the group of eight varying between that and the lowest weight of COflbs. Currawa 
we^hed consistently well, the live entries of the variety making an average of 65.71bs.^ 
whilst two samples of ]^nee were as well above the average as the Waratali and 
Sword were below it. 

‘Plumpness ,a7td Evenness of Grains. —^Varietal differences only accounted for a little 
variation in regard to plumpness, the elongated grains of Nabawa contrasting with 
the ^'shotty’’ Ranee kernels, and the characteristic crosswise crease of the Currawa. 
Ranee conformed to an evenness only equalled by the Waratah, with Nabawa present¬ 
ing a percentage of undersized grains in one or two entries. 

Freedom from Viiihle Admixture. —In two or three instances doubt was felt regard¬ 
ing odd grains not complying with those of the variety exhibited, but the majority 
of the samples gave little cause for comment under this heading. 

Freedom from Bunt, Weed Seeds, ^c. —Grains of barley unfortunately intruded in 
several of the exhibits, both it and bunt balls being noted in one entry. The question 
arises as to whether wheat sheltering barley should be classed as grain suitable ?for 
sowing. Odd weed seeds of other kinds were found occasionally, but apart from the 
barley, no great trouble was experienced in this respect. 

Freedom from Injury in Harvesting. —Taking the exhibits right through, there was 
also a pleasing absence of this disability, though now and again t]ie longii^ soft grains 
of Nabawa had apparently suffered to a greater extent than the others, whilst ona 
sample of Waratah compared more than favourably with the majority. 

Freedom from Dirt, Chaff, Straw, 4‘0. —sprinkling of chaff was noted in all of the 
samples, it being the retention of a few glumes only in most instances, an odd node» 
or two in addition appearing in the remainder of the entries. Apart from thistle, 
exhibits as a whole* were quite free from dirt. That the grain was of a uniformly high 
grade throughout is indicated by an average allotment of almost 88 points per sample, 
thus demonstrating the essentially useful work, in one direction alone, undertaken by 
the Nelshaby Branch members. 


KILLING AND CUBING A PIG FOB HOUSEHOLD USE. 

In the course of a paper read at a meeting of the Whitwarta Branch held on 18th 
May Mr. W. H. Hoepner stated:—most farms each year at least one or two pigs 
are kept for killing to supply ham, bacon, and lard for household use. When these 
three products are required the Tamworth-Berkshiro cross is preferable, as this type of 
pig will fulfil those requirements better than other types with a less amount of feed. 
Where a large pig is desired for killing, a weaner or slip is best obtained for killing the 
following winter. It should then weigh about .^OOlbs. If the ham and bacon is to bo 
used immediately after curing a smaller pig is better, but when the meat is to be kept 
for some time it will be found that larger hams and bacon retain a much better flavour. 
The streakT bacon w^hich is mostly desired is obtained to a certain degree by the feeding 
method. This is done by keeping the pig in store condition to within three months of 
killing, then feeding grain to the greatest extent. No matter how fat the pig appears 
it will give bacon with a fair amount of streak. Killing of the pig is best done during 
the winter months, as otherwise the thickness of the sides and larger hams will prevent 
it from cooling and setting thoroughly during^ the night, which is essential if the hams 
and bacon are to be kept for some months. Sticking the pig so that it bleeds thoroughly 
is also essential if the curing is to br successful. To pierce the throat so that it bleeds 
freely, strike with the blade of the knife entering in a direct line for the tail. The 
scalding so that the hair comes nway freely is best done in a sheltered position away 
from cold winds. Bo not h.ave the water too hot. If the hair does not come away freely 
through the water not being hot enough it can be made hotter. If the water is applierl 
too hot the flesh will be scalded. Where a person has to do the scalding alone, pour 
the water on a section of the carcass, scrape this clean, and continue with another 
section. If more hands are available, dipping the whole pig in a tub or vat is quite 
satisfactory. After scraping, the pig is suspended on the gallows, and the heed taken 
off. To do this cut right around through the flesh to the ibone about 2in, behind the 
ears. A short twist wdll then dislodge the head from the body. After taking out the 
intestines, the fat which is to be rendered down for lard can be taken out cleanly to the 
last particle. If one is careful to get it loose at the bottom by inserting the thumb 
between the thin skin which C/Overs the fat and the ribs, and then pull upwards, the 
whole of the fat will come away from one side in one piece. If the intention is to roll 
the bacon after curing* and the pig is a large one, instead of cutting straight down the 
centre of the back cut down through the flesh from the back of the pig about Iha. from 
each side of the centre of the back from top to bottom; then cut through the flesh to 
where the ribs join the backbone and saw these bones through close to the backbone. 
The morning after the pig has ibeen killed the meat should be cut up as required, the 
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Use a BRITISH tractor fuel 
of PROVED performance 

Britain buys Australians primary products. Bear that 
in mind when yon buy your tractor fueL And as 'nCO.Rn* 

Power Kerosene is Biitish-Australian and gives more 
acres per gallon, isn’t it the logical choice of the 
Australian tractor owner? 

Obtainable in convenient 24rgallon drums 
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PARAHELD POULTRY STATION. 

NOW NOOKmO OBOEBS FOB SPBINO, 1988. 

Eggs for Hatching and Day Old 
Chickens 

WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EQOS.— 78. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incabator Lots, SOs. per 100. 
DAT OLD CHICKENS.—16s. per dozen; S3 10s. 'in lots of 100. 

BLACK ORPINGTONS. 

EGOS.—lOs. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, S2 per 100. 
DAT OLD CHICKENS.—17s. 6d. per dozen ; £4 per 100. 
COCKEBELS (Specially Selected), Sis. each. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS. 

EGOS.- lOs. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incabator lots SS per 100. 
DAT OLD CmCKENS. -17s. 6d. per dozen ; S4 per 100. 
COCKEBELS (Specially Selected, 21s. each). 

LIGHT SUSSEX. 

EGOS.—lOs. per Setting of 15 E^s. 

BLACK MINORCAS. 

EGGS.—7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incabator Lots, 80s. per 100. 
DAT OLD CHICKENS.—15s. per dozen; £8 lOs. in lots of 100. 

Free on Bail, DELIVEBT.—CHICKS—July to September. 
Salisbary. EGOS—Jnly to Septmber. 

Intending breeders should realise the importance of establishing their flocks with 
only the very best of stock, also pay partioular care to the size of the egg. l^e 
future of the poultry industry in South Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export traae; the size of the for export is of the greatest importance. The 

breeding stock at Parafield is oarmlly sheeted and every egg set or sold is of a 
minimum weight of 2oz,, and a large percentage considerably over. 

All Eggs and Caiokens sold bom Parafield Ponltry Station are 
guaranteed to be prodaced at PatafielA 

EABLT BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 

Further particulars can be obtained fr<Hn the Manager, Parafleld Poultry Station, 
Salisbury, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture, Flindmrs Street, Adelaide. 

0. F. ANDEBSeW, Poultry Egpect 
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flides being cut out for the bacon, and the riba taken out if bacon is to be rolled later. 
The hams should be cut to shape, and the fore>parts cut into smaller sections for curing. 
The two methods of curing are by dry salting and by curing in liquid brine. Curing 
in brine is the most satisfactory method of the two, and is done as follows:—The day 
on which the cutting up is done all the meat for curing should be rubbed sparingly 
with dry salt prior to putting it in the cask or vat in which the curing is to be done. 
Tlie brine which is to be put over the meat is made from the following ingredients:-— 
IHlbs. salt, lOozs. saltpetre, l^lbs. white sugar, 12gallB. water. Bring this mixture to 
the boil, then when thoroughly cold pour it over the meat. The smaller pieces, which 
fire usually used as pickled pork, will be cured within a week. If the pig was 3001bs. 
in weight the bacon should be left in the brine a fortnight at least, and the hams a 
month. A point which assists in the successful curing of large hams and bacon is 
to select some shaded position where the cask or vat containing the meat can be stood 
so that a continual circulation of fresh air surrounds it. After the curing period, if 
the bacons are to be kept some tiute they should be rolled on the day they are taken 
out of the brine. They do not then become so dry and hard. The process of smoking 
the bacon and ham can be done in any small enclosure, as long as the smokei can circu¬ 
late freely around them, continuing until the outside appearance is of a golden colour. 
IVccautions must be taken when doing the smoking to ensure there is no heat. Good 
lesults are obtained by putting a few red coals in dish and covering them with damp 
sawdust. *' 

HINTS ON THE FARM. 

At a meeting of the Wasleys Branch, held on 7th May, Mr. V. W. Day described vari¬ 
ous articles which could be made on the farm. Swings for a horse team could bei made 
from piping and old thrcslu^r drive chains by riveting or sweating steed ends into IJin. 
or 2in. piping, using 21 links of chain instead of iron rods, and jdacing tlm hitqjh-up 
hook in the centre link. Swings should be wide cnoungh to prevent horses’ sides from 
being chafed. Single swings should be about 3Sin. to 40Tn. wide, ,allowing 16in. per 
horse for spreaders used in large breast teams. Coupling^ should be not less than 27in. 
long to allow the team to be turned without trampling on and unnecessarily jostling one 
another. If the <diain8 or traces used were at least Dft. long the swings would not hit the 
horses’ heels. Tying back fast horses was unnecessary. They shonkl W placed' in 
different positions in the team until their prop<»r place was found, althougli it w\t,s prefer¬ 
able for a horse to be trained to work anywhere in the team. If, )»owever, a horse had 
to be held back the use of a double eccentric bit in the bridle would hold the horse, no 
matter in which direction he pulled. Bridles could be repaired quite simply by riveting 
straps of hoop-iron up the sides; the blinders could also be kept in position by riveting 
a piece in a. vertical position just behind the bulge. 'The forehead strap should b(» left 
free at one side to allow to-and-fro movement for the choke strap. A strap that was too 
tight caused the horse’s head to become sore'. Birins or narrow straps could be mended 
strongly by cutting the ends straight across, placing two pieces of fine galvani/(Hl wire 
through awl holes and hammering them down firm and snug. Such a join ,would >iot 
give way under a straight pull of considerable power. Klaborate stabling was unnecessary, 
stables being useful only for the convenience of catching and harnessing. During fine 
weather horses preferred to feed in the open. An occasional syringing of phtmy) and 
water on the legs of animals would rid them of leg-ilcli. For cutting the hoovtm of 
young horses an instrument made similar in form to a plough 8cra})er and heated like a 
searing iron was more effective than mallet and chisel. Mr. Day’s method of rearing a 
foal was to shut up the foal, when a few weeks old, in a yard close to the stable. The 
yard should have rails at the front, which would permit the foaJ to put its head through 
and suck the mare. In the course of time both foal and mare became n^pcustonicd to 
being apart at feeding time, and after a time forgot each other. The foal con hi l>c kept 
in the yard for 8 or 9 months, and should be taught to be tied up with a haKter. .When 

g reen feed was plentiful the foal could be turned out into the paddock with other horses. 

aten hay of good quality was preferable for feeding horses. The quality of the hay 
depended on the manner in which it was cut and stocked. If the hay was heavy and 
green it should be left to dry fo-r a couple of days prior to being stocked, but very light 
nay should be stocked ae soon as possible after mowing. During rush periods the mid¬ 
day feed should consist of 1^ dippers of pure oats. 

Sunday Hints. 

Cmhes-p^pia could be made from galvanized pipe, with a slot cut in one end, placed 
in the clothes line, and a ferrule screwed on to keep the prop in place. Hoifeg in 
coidd be repaired by means of a gutter bolt and a piece of good leather or tin. 
tooiixng wire ,—forked sticlj:, long eonugh to enable the operator to stand erect 

j and used n^n when it had to be 

TOrolled. Cleaning Stars of VrUU, —Stars should be placed in hot water. If waste 
engine oil waa smeared on them before they were replaced they would be more easily 
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cleaned next time. for Big fitice.—Dry horse manure; also uwful for keeping 

(dean if put on d^ks of motor trucks. To Stop Bigs Booting ,—Drift sand 
]|^Utoed on floors of pig-sties; would also prevent rats from burrowing in floors. 

DOBS IT PAY TO BBEED ODB fiOBSES? 

The above was the subje<!t ofl two papers read at a meeting of the Appola Yarrowie 
Branch on 1st May. Mr. E. B. Wurst stated that it paid the faxtmer to breed his own 
stock because he knew' just what he was getting, whereas if horses had to be purchased 
he had to take the word of the seller. It was cheeper to breed high dess stock than to 
buy, beciruse good horses had become scarce. A good horse wKmld cost approximately £40, 
making the cost of a 12 horse team £480. In the case of a farmer breeding his own 
stock, 6 mares could be bought for £240, and stalliion fees would cost £4 per mare. If 
all mares foaled each year, at the end of four years the breeder would have 30 hcirses, 
comprising one 12 horse team, six three-year olds, six two-year olds and six yearlmgs. 
The stallion fees wxmld amount to £^, the total cost of sto^ being £336, not includang 
expenses of feeding, housing, &c. Many fanners who kept horses and did not breed 
from them had sold their horses and bought tractors, because it did not pay them to 
keep horses without breeding from them. Many such farmers had recently gone back 
to the use of horses, as they realised that it paid to breed their own stock and they 
could not breed tractors. It might be said that the farmer who bred his own stock 
could not work his mares all the year round. However, the ihan who bred horses 
usually had a few horses to spare and could at least spell the mares for a few days after 
foaling. It might also be salid that there was a risk of losing mares in foal, but the 
risk from that source was no greater than from injury, sickness, etc. In 
years of breeding the writer had not lost a single marc in foal, although six had 
died from: disease, broken legs, etc. 

In his paper kbr. L. B. Klemm referred to the considerable expense of purchasing 
a good type of stallion, which was often beyond the means of the average farmer. 
Feeding the staUion entailed a great deal of work and attention. Working th^ 
stallion in the team meant a lot of trouble and constant watchfulness. For the 
price paid for a stallion one could purchase three or four working horses. In. 
breeding foals one had to give the mare a good deal of attention, and when! th^ 
foal was bom it must be cared for and fed for 2 years before it could be broken 
in to work. Travelling a stallion was not profitable. It was necessary to insure 
the stallion and man and pay the man a good wage; by the end of the travelling 
season the owner would be out of pocket. 

OABE OF I.IVEBTOOE. 

In the course of a paper read at a meeting of the Warramboo Branch on 8th May, 
Mr. O. J. Murphy stated;—Clearing sales have indicated in numerous cases that 
the value of horses on many farms is almost half the total value of stock and plant, 
excluding sheep. From a business point of %Hew then, if from no other, the horse 
is well worth caring for, and the most profitable horse is the one which works well, 
feeds well, and requires little or no veterinary attention. A good supply of drinking 
water is the first essential. The horse should alSvays have access to water before 
feed is given to it. This is a matter of first rate importance. In the pioneering 
days of the West Coast, when wheatt; was carted long distances by horse teams, and 
water supplies were few, teamsters were frequently forced to feed their horses at 
the terminal points while their wagons were being unloaded, and to water the teams 
afterwards. This practice so seriously affected many of the animals that supplies 
of carbonate of soda invariably formed part of the equipment of the long 
carters. Feeding should be done at regular intervals—four times a day when the 
horse is working hard. Two small feeds are better than one big one. Feed on 
chaff three times a day and give long hay at night. If cocky chaff is used 
it is advisable to feed in boxes or mangers which will allow the dust to escape. 
It is very difficult to obtain cocky chaff free from dust in mallee areas. Beg^r 
work and regular feeding practically throughout the year will result in fewer ail¬ 
ments than heavy work over a few weeks followed by long spells of idleness. The 
word 'condition' is often misapplied, and is perhaps better understood by trainers 
of race horses than by farmers. The horse which has fattened quickly during a 
spell of idleness on greenfeed looks well and is said to be in good condition, but 
it is a dangerous condition for hard work. A discriminating owner will work his. 
horses with the greatest care after a spell on good paddock feed. Although the 
horse is then fresh and lively, and perhaps a little difficult to catch, it is not wise 
to knock him out with long days in the cultivator or plough. Stop the once 

or twice each round, and work comparatively short periods for a week or so. By 
BO doing you will avoid sore shoulders, and possibly di^ion upsets. A soft sweat¬ 
ing horse with a well fitting collar is probably more likely to get a sore shouldes 
than a hardened horse wearing a collar two sizes too big. If the so-called eondit^f»F 
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which the horse has put on during his spell is worked off gradually, you will obtain 
that real condition which will allow you to work your team steadily over long houra 
The in-foal mare may be handled in the same way as^ the gelding. Steady work 
right up to foaling time is more beneficial than otherwise, Experience has proved 
that foaling risks are extremely light if the mare is kept at work. The time to spell 
the mare is when the foal is bom. Many stock troub^ aje due to deficiency in 
diet, which usually results from a deficiency in the soil. That deficiency is phos¬ 
phoric acid, and is supplied by the application of superphosphates. Other elements 
such as lime are present in ample quantities. It is obvious that in new mallee 
atreas such as ours, the deficieoicy noted can only be made up after mwy applications 
of superphosphates over a number of years, and while that deficiency exists to a marked 
degree it will be found necessary to give to stock that which is lackmg in their 
daily feed. This can be done by providing licks for horses, and by feeding storilis^ 
bone meal to cattle. The disease known as '‘dry bible*' can be prevented if suit¬ 
able licks are provided for cattle. If licks are not accessible to stock at all times, 
they should at least be provided when the cattle are seen picking up bones or other 
rubbish and when horses are seen chewing the bark from trees. 

OAJEtE OF FABM HABNES8. 

At a meeting of the Koppio Branch held on 6th May, Mr. F. Gardner read a paper 

‘‘Care of Fann Hamess.’’ 

Mr. (xardner stated:—"Harness should always be kept out of the weather when not in 
use, and it is a good plan to have a separate shed foir the harness instead of hanging 
it on a nail in the stable. Have a peg for each set of collar, hamos, and winkers, and 
each horse’s harness can then, bd kept'to itself; workers and buggy harness can have 
its own place. 

A few pegs should ibe) provided for leading harness and saddles. For oiling harness 
get a 12-gallon oil *drum and cut round the ends half way and then down the middle 
tiong the seam, and then fold back the piece so as toi form a drain when put up 
alongside a wall undoir a peg. 

Into the drum put all the winkers, placing them as closely as possible, and then 
pour over them sufficient (good leather oil to half cover them. With a tin or ladle 
dip oil from the sides of the winkers and^pmir it several times over the ones not 
covered. After an hour or two change the position of the winkers so that the top 
ones will be on the bottom in the oil. After about half a day the winkers can be 
taken out and drained by hanging them on the peg above the drum and the oil runs 
back into the drum, which is then ready for hame straps, breeching straps, belly bands, 
spiders, reins, which can be folded into a short space. While they are soaking get to 
work with a brush on the collars, which cannot he soaked. 

Give each collar a good coating of oil witk the brush—as much as wiU stop on— 
and hang it on its peg until all have been done, and then start over again, as by that 
time the first one will be ready for another coat. This should be continued until the 
leather will not absorb any more oil. 

Do the same with the saddles, until you cannot get any more oil into them, and then 
hang them in their places. 

During the oiling process one has a good chance of finding any places that want 
stitching or riveting. If a farmer keeps a packet of assorted copper rivets, or better 
still, a ball of hemp, some wax, a couple of needles, and an awl, he can keep the 
harness in reasonable repair, and often save it from going to pieces to stich an extent 
that it requires to be sent to a saddler. 

Rivets Mould not be used for reins,'* as they are apt to catch on home rings or other 
parts of the harness or implements, and when pulled will come off suddenly and jerk 
the horses’ mouths. 

After ^oing over the winkers, reins, hame straps, and spiders, look to the collars. 
If stitching is required it came be done with a piece of good sewing twine, cither 
soaped or waxed. If a collar is not too bad it can be made to last a considerable time. 

A collar that gives a horse a sore Moulder should be marked and a slit cut in the 
check about an iitCh long, a bit of horse hair being worked around the patch with a 
stilletto or fine punch, and filled around &e spot to raise it off the sore. The sore 
will then generally heal in short time. 

Of various leather oils tried, the best is Shell compound neatsfoot. It is very 
pMetrating and lasting, and is cleaner than most others. Three gallons of this oil 
will oil the harness of a lO-horse team twice a year. ’ ’ 

During the discussion, Mr. Low said that he has a tender-skinned 
mare, and by cutttog and moving the stuffing in the collar he had managed 
to cure her shoulders, but the collar was not of much value. He used equal 
parts of blaeklead, boracic, and Coachalene to rub on any galls or light collar soreia 
He preferred Vacuum leather oU, as it left no surface oil to dirty the hands. Mr. 
Cooper found that a sheepskin pelt made a good false collar (skin side to horse) when 
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eoUsi* beeame too large. He had need a wood collar with adraatage to hia hor^ 
For a horse that was subject to sore shoulders he ihad bought at uew leather- 
lined collar, soaked it in water for 2 days, fitted it while wet, and worked 
the horse. The cottar palled to the shape of the horse’s shoulders, and the horso 
had no more sores. Mr. Wait disliiked working horses with sore shoulders, but 
did not favour cutting collars^ as it let dirt in. He eased the stuffing away from 
places where there were tender spots with the aid of a long awl. He did not like 
harness spongy with oil. Mrf, M. T. Gartlner’s practice was to buy 4 gallons of 
Shell Compound oil each year and pour it into a 12gall. drum from which one end 
had been cut out. He dipped the harness into the oil and removed it immediately, 
placing it on a sheet of iron which allowed the surplus oil to drain back into the 
drum. He had in use 3 pairs of winkers 30 years old which had been regularly 
oiled. After being used on harness the compound neatsfoot oil was useful as a rust 
remover, and for oiling iron work on mtichinery and in the blacksmith shop. He 
preferred to oil harness on very hot days, and to do the job in a shed. Under those 
conditions it did not get too much oil. Mr. F. Gardner exhibited several collars 
with stuffing adjusted to ease sore shoulders, and also several pairs of winkers which 
he had bought cheaply and restored to softness by oiling. 


DRILL OR COMBINE FOR SEEDING? 

Papers dealing with the merits of the drill and combine ah seeding implements 
were read at a meetin<*‘ of tlie Murcliard Branch on 8th May. Mr. C. Schulz stated 
that the drill was a surer implement than the combine, and gave a more even seed¬ 
bed. The drill enalfied the fanuen to sow the seed at any depth, and the more even 
sowing resulteil in quicker and more even germination. The drill destroyed more 
weed growth and gave the soil an extra tillage. The combine was admitte<ny 
cheaper to use, but wheat sown with a drill would yield up to 2bush. per acre 
more than with a combine. That fact had been proved time and again, nine out of 
10 crop competitions having been won with crops sown with the drill. The land 
must be well cultivsuted before the drill was used. Most fanners made a mistakie 
in harrowing before cultivating. Harrowing only disturbed the top soil, leaving the 
underlayers lose and lumpy. Cultivating before harrowing gave a better seedbed. If the 
latter practice were adopted, together with the use of the drill, fanners would grow more 
whmt tlian with the use of the combine. 'Phe drill left a small farrow which caught any 
moisture falling directly over the seed, whereas the combine left a small eroxui. 

Tn hi." paper, Mr. C. HaJliday stated that many looked iipm the coinbin-^ as the ideal 
machine for 8<>^iug. It was certainly a great help to a man who was seeding on his own', 
but it was not necessarily the best implement for the work. It was doubtful if the 
combine was a success in destroying weeds. Well rooted weeds were,only hoed up and 
left to grow better than before, il^me farmers stated that if rain fell oveniight land 
that had been combined was seeded and ready to germinate, but the writer questioned 
whether such grain wae sown to the best advantage. A big fault with the combine was 
that it would continually sow too deeply in dry ground. Deep sowing resulted in tlii:. 
unhealthy plants which would never give a good return, li^ich of the drift in dn 
districts could be attributed to the use of the combine, which worked only the to 
soil, allowing it to blow away in the wind. In cases of dry seeding the combine had 
yet to produce as. good a crop aa the drill. The combine tms ideal for levelling a 
paddock, if worked across the old workings. 


FISHING ON THE RIVER MURRAY. 

In a paper read before the Bamco Branch on May 4th, Mr. A. Modystach stated:— 
Each fisherman pays a licence for a certain stretch of the river and he is the* 
only one allowed to use nets and cross lines in that portion. Tw»o pegs might be 
seen about 10ft. apart, standing up in the water near the bank and further wp 
stream another peg. This would be a ‘‘drum not” as it is called. It is made 
of string and is set facing down-stream, the two pegs holding the wings apart and 
the single peg holding the closed end. A cross line is a line with nunierous hooks 
at certain distances apqrt laid across the river. The chief fish caught are the 
Murray cod, callop and bream. It is said that cod grows lib. per year but if so 
gome of the big fish caught must be very old. 

Fishing is not what it was before the locks were built in the river, according ^0 
most of the men who were fishing in those days. However, the locks have steadied 
the current considerably, while the river is kept at a higher level. The reeds and 
rushes are more plentiful and therefore the river is more suitable for the breeding 
of young fish, because in the reeds they are fairly safe from pelicans, eran<^, 
shags and other fish-eating birds. With still water the feed is more plentiful, the 
fish are fat and dp not swim far for it and thus are harder to catch and i fW” 
more searee. 
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Very little is known as to whether fish travel far. Some fishermen say they ai)a 
continually travelling tip-stream. If this is true, in a short time most of the fish 
would be below one lock or another and fetv in other parte of the river. When 
the Fishing Oomniission was in the district they suggested to the fishermen that 
all small, undersized fish caught be kept and put in cages. When next the Inspector 
cam^e up such fish were to be collected and freed in different places after being 
marked with a snial metal disc stating the place and date of liberation. When 
caught later the fisherman was to notify the Inspector where it was liberated and 
where caught. By this means something definite would be known as to their habits. 


HINTS OH FALLOWING. 

Paper read by Mr. T. Peake at a meeting of the Monarto South Branch held on 16th 
May, 1936:—July is a good time to commence fallowing. All farmers by this time 
should have the necessary implements and harness in thorough working order to save any 
delays. It is also necessary to see that the horses do not get down in condition during 
seeding time, as this will cause a considerable delay, especially if the job is a long one. 
A meSum weight mouldboard plough with a P. shear is a most suitable plough. It 
makes a clean cut, and lasts longer than most other steel shears. Heavy soil should be 
fallowed at a depth of not more than Sin. Special care must be taken not to interfere 
with the subsoil, especially if the clay is shallow. No good results can be expected 
unless this care is taken. Light or sandy soil should not be fallowed more than 2in. to 
S^in. deep, as^ this class of soil will not need as much working. The heavy land should 
be allowed to set for some weeks before being disturbed, and then harrowed after a 
rain to break down any clods and level the soil if necessary. Cultivating should then 
be <lone at intervals after a rain of about 35 points in order to keep the soil free of 
weeds and to retain further moisture. 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS RECEIVED. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

Allandale East . 

1/6/36 

SOUTH-Ei 

13 

\8TBRN District. 

“ Tree Culture ’’-~R. M. 

R. T. Laslett 

Penola . 

8/5/36 

13 

Hastings 

“ Grasses and Clover ’* 

F. W. Hinze 

Mount Gam bier 

8/5/36 

75 

“ Agriculture in Now Zoa- 

A. L. Warren 

Rendelsham ... 

13/5/36 

7 

land **—L. Do Garis 
Garden and Potato Com- 

F. Todd, jiin. 

Booloroo Centre. 

24/4/36 

Upper ] 

13 

petition Reports—A. L. 
Warren 

S^oRTH District. 

! “ Farming in Lincolnshire” 

j .]. J. McCarthy 

Appila-Yarrowie 

1/5/36 

15 

W. iSoismoy 
“ Does it Pay to Breed 

E. H. Wurst 

Warcowie . 

5/5/36 

11 

Horses ? ”—E. B. Wurst 
and L. B. Klemm 
“‘Timbering a Well ”— 

A. F. CroBsman 

Baroota. 

14/4/36 

6 

W. A. Crossman; 

Paper—Hon. St'C. , 

“ Wool-scouring ”—Hon. ! 

E. W. 11 ulster 

Morohard. 

8/5/36 

15 

Sec. ! 

“ Seeding ”—C. Halliday 

E. T. Til brook 

VandiAh. 

8/5/36 

1/2/36 

14 

and C. Schulz 

Question Box . 

E. C. Keller 

Wirrabara. 

12 

Harvest Reports . 

F. E. Borgas 

Wirrabara. 

29/2/36 

5 

“ Pigs as a Side Line ”— 

F. E. Borgas 

Wirrabara. 

28/3/36 

10 

0. Jaeschke 
“ Road Making ”—G. 

F. E. Borgas 

Wilmington .... 

12/5/36 

17 

Sizer 

Address—Hon. A. P. 

Chas. Cole 


Blesing, M.L.C., 

Minister of Agriculture 
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SmocABT OF Rxpobts Bbobzvbd— cofiltm«dd. 



Uppbb Kobvh Dzstbiot— caniinued . 


Baroota. 

11/5/36 

9 

Discussion—** Ailments of 



Livestock ” 

Booleroo Centre. 

22/5/36 

8 

Address—^E. L. Orchard . 



Mid-Kobth Distbiot. 


Mount Biyan .. 


Beetaloo Valley 

Narridy . 

Wandearah. 


Jamestown .... 


25/4/36 

11 

« Thatching T. P. 

Griffin; “ Trip to 
R.A.C.”—H. Hooper 
and H. Griffin 

4/5/36 

14 

Question Box. 

2/5/36 

26 

“ Finance ”—^M. Reynolds 

5/5/36 

14 

“ Power Farming ”—^E. T. 
Sinclair 

18/5/36 

6 

“ Peas on the Farm ”— * 

E. L. Orchard 


Lowbb Nobth Bistbict. 


Rosedale . 

4/5/36 

19 

Address—F, E. Waddy .. 

Light’s Pass ... 

4/5/36 

16 

“ Fencing ”—^T. W. Roen- 


feldt 

Whitwarta. 

4/4/36 

16 

“ Poultry ”~B. W. Wilson 

Penwortham ... 

18/3/36 

7 

Address-^. B. Harris ... 

Penwortham ... 

8/4/36 

19 

Address—S. McNamara . 

Kantawaira .... 

7/6/36 

12 

Paper from Journal . 

Koonunga. 

6/6/36 

13 

Debate—Country t>. City 

Sutherlands .... 

2/4/36 

16 

Address—W. C. Johnston 

Sutherlands .... 

7/6/36 

13 

“ Care of Farm Machinery” 




—^A. M. Twartz 

Brownlow . 

6/6/36 

14 

” Economics on a Farm ” 



—G. H. Boocke 

Hanson . 

6/6/36 

48 

Address—^Dr. A. R. Calla¬ 
ghan ' 

” Pigs and Bacon Curing ” 
—W. H. Hoepner 

Whitwarta. 

18/6/36 

24 

Wasleys. 

7/5/36 

17 

” Hints on the Farm ”— 



V. W. Day 


Yobxe Pbkiksula District. 


WeaTers. 

Boor’s Plains 


Palabie. 

Nunjikompita 
Pinbong. 


Balumbali. 


IWly. 

O’Loughlin 

Lanra Bay . 
Taragoro .. 


Goode . 

Green Patch 


11/6/36 

16 

” Worms in Sheep ”—^Mr, 
Butterfield 

7/6/36 

20 

” Fencing ”—8. G. 
Chynoweth 


Wkstbbn District. 

30/4/36 

12 

Discussion. 

30/4/36 

6 

Anfiual Meeting . 

2/6/30 

17 

Discussion—” Feeding 
Young Pigs ” 

6/6/36 

9 

“ TraveUmg ”—^A. A. 
Jericho 

2/6/36 

16 

Formal Business. 

7/6/36 

14 

” Sheep on the Farm ”— 
Hon. Sec. 

14/4/36 

19 

Address—^Mr. Collins .... 

7/6/36 

6 

“ Crop Rotation in New 
Mallee Country ”—^A. 
Crabb 

6/6/36 

13 

Discussion... 

7/6/36 

14 

“ Farm Blacksmithing 

S. Baillie; *' l^per- 
phosphate B. Ritchie 


Secretary. 


E. W. Hiilster 
J. J. McCarthy 

A. A. Jefferies 


B. W. Qiddings 
J. Klingner 
L. A. Jacobs 

R. B. PhilUps 


W. E. Georg 
C. A. Verrall 

C. W. Dunow 
A. R. Jenner 
A. R. Jenner 
M. P. Hamdorf 
H. Mibus 
L. B. Doecke 

L. B. Doeoke 

V. G. Semmler 

M. de N. Lucas 
C. W. Dunow 
C. R. Currie 


H. W. Cornish 
S. G. Chynoweth 


A. £. Plaoe 

S. R. Morgan 

D. O. Scholz 

J. E. Swann 

F. R. Illman 

E. R. Pfeiffer 

P. 8. Morrison 

T. Winters 


B. A. Linke 

C. J.WhiUas 
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SmoiABT at Rapoms B,moirrvD—e(mtiniHed. 


Branch. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Seoretaiy. 



1 1 

WssTBBK Dibtbiot— coniinued. 


Pygery. 

6/6/36 

7 

Discussion—“ Tree Plant- 

A. Day 




ing” 


Wanwmboo .... 

8/5/36 

5 

“ Livestock 0. J. 

P. £. C. Daniel 



Murphy 


Warramboo .... 

18/4/36 

— 

Annual Social. 

P. E. C. Daniel 

Roberta and 

4/3/36 

10 

Address—^H. D. Adams . 

C. M. Masters 

Verran 

1/4/36 

10 

“ Wheat Varieties ”— 

C. M. Masters 



C. M. Masters 


Roberta and 

13/5/36 

9 

“ Farm Forestry A. T. 

C. M. Masters 

Verran 


Cowley 


Kyanoutta. 

7/4/36 

6 

Formal Business. I 

B. A. KeUy 

Kyanoutta. 

6/6/36 

13 

Discussion—“ Dry Seed- 

E. A. KeUy 




ing” 


Koppio. 

6/6/36 

12 

“ Care of Harness ”—F. 

M. T. Gardner 


Gardner 


Miltalie . 

12/6/36 

9 

Combined Meeting with 

S. D. Ramsey 



Mangalo A.B. “ Value 
i of a Field Engineer for 






E.P.”—W. Smith 


Butler . 

11/5/36 

11 

Question Box . 

C. F. Jericho 



• 

Eastern District. 


Yurgo. 

27/4/36 

14 

Annual Meeting . 

H. M. MaoKenzie 

Coomandook ... 

24/4/36 

6 

Discussion. 

W, R, Trestrail 

Ramco. 

4/6/36 

6 

“ Fishing on the River ”— 

J, J. Odgers 



A. Mo^stach 


Berri. 

18/6/36 

15 

“ Care of Orchard Imple¬ 
ments ”—P. M. Wilksch 

E. J. R. Johnson 

Devlin’s Pound . 

18/5/36 

15 

Address—C. A. Goddard 

H. A. Loffler 

Nunkeri. 

6/3/36 

7 

Discussion. 

E. R. Peltz 

Nunkeri. 

29/4/36 

170 

Address—W. J. Spafford 

E. R. Pelte 

Nunkeri. 

20/5/36 

13 

Address—C. A. Goddard 

E. R. Peltz 


South and Hills Histbict. 


Ynndi. 22/4/30 16 

Springton . 114136 7 

Chony Gsidens 2/S/30 10 

PrayviUe. 5/6/36 14 

Ironbamk. 6/5/30 16 

Hartley . 6/6/36 12 

MoLaren Flat... 7/6/36 40 

Meadows. 6/6/36 20 

Springton . 6/6/36 10 

Eohiinga . 13/6/36 0 

Carey’s Gully .. 11/6/36 7 

Blaokheath .... 7/6/36 7 

Hope Forest ... 4/6/36 16 

Mount Barker .. 18/6/36 — 

Ynndi . 20/6/36 17 

Monarto South.. 16/6/36 20 

Bunan Valley... 21/6/36 16 


“ S.A. Softwoods —^A. J. J. J. Guinoy 

Adams 

Annual Meeting . P. L. Miller 

Homestead Meeting at A. R. Stone 
J. C. Blakely’s 

Address—C. A. Goddard . H. H. Raram 
Address—H. C. Tnimblc C. M. Morgan 

Papers by H. S. Stanton W. J. Brook 
and 0. Brook 

Visit to Mount Bold .... W. Kyloh 

Business Meeting. E. W. Young 

“ Care of Farm Utilities ” P. L. Miller 
—P. T. Miller 

“ Care of Livestock *’— L. H. Walters 
A. W. Cobbledick 

Discussion—“ Apple L. Neighbour 

Growing ” 

Paper from Victorian E. H. Paeoh 

Journal 

“ Ailments of Cows ”— H. J. Hunter 

Mr. Angove 

“ Wool Scouring —^Mr. P. Wise 

Bradley 

Address—^A, E. Osborne . J. J. Guiney 
" Fallowing T. Peake C. F. Altmann 
Annual Meeting. “ Lessons S. F. Hocklin 
from 1»35 J. S. B. 

Martin _ 
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WOMEN’S BBANGHES. 


Women’s Branches of the Agricultural Bureau continue to gain in populiurijtjr 
amongst country women,” reported Mr. F. C. Richards (Asst. Secretary of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau) when he open^ a Women’s Branch at Koolunga on dth May, bringing 
the total number of Branches to 62 with the fine total membership of 1,439. The 
Koolunga Branch elected the following officers:—President—^Mrs. S. Perrin; Vice- 
President—Mrs. E. D. Whitehom; Secretary and Treasurer—^Mrs. A. Buchanan; 
Members of the Committee—Mrs. W. Sykes, Mrs. F. Pedler. The following ladies were 
enrolled as Foundation Members:—^Mesdames T. Cameron, W. Sykes, E. Fuller, E. 
Butterfield, A. Buchanan, H. Spencer, R. Bentley, 8. LePage, F. Pedler, S. Perrin, A. 
Bentley, — Button, A. Whitehom, R. Hauesler, D. Cooper, A. W. Mueller, C. Longmire, 
C. Binford, M. Brown, H. Jones, L. Lange, E. Spencer, Misses L. Pedler and M. 
Pengilly. It was decided that meetings of the Branch should be held on the* thixd 
Thursday of each month. 


GABDENING FOB PLEAST7BE. 


[Mrs. B. D. E. Bottiull, Bordertown.] 

One of the most pleasant hobbies and one which will give most interesting resultsi 
whether it be flowers or vegetables, is gardening. 

Lawns. 

Practically everj’one who has their own home and plans their own garden is un¬ 
decided as to what kind of lawn to put in. For a croquet or tennis lawn I recom¬ 
mend Couch Grass. This grass stands up to heavy use, and with plenty of water¬ 
ing, mowing, and rolling makes an ideal lawn. Seed should be sown at the rate 
of loz. to the square yard. Sown with bone super in early August it will make 
good bead'way the first summer. For a lawn which is not expected to stand up to 
hard usage T suggest Buffalo Grass. This should be planted in rows 9in. apart, 
and the roots Gin. apart in the rows. A Buffalo lawn when established requires 
top dressing each year with a dressing of bone super first,* then over that fine loam. 
This should be done towards the end of July or early August. For a lawn ^o 
beautify the surroundings T recommend Chewing’s Fescue and Kentucky Blue 
Grasses. The mixture is 11b. Kentucky Blue and 21bs. Chewing^s Fescue to be 
sown loz. to the square yard. From early August this grass mixture will give an 
evergreen lawn of a rich, deep green, and once established will be found most 
effective in the flower garden. 


Shrubs. 


The selection of shrubs is important in planning a new garden, as the future 
effect must be taken into consideration. By all means plant a few shrubs; they 
not only relieve the flower garden from flatness, but are ornamental and serve the 
purpose of shelter for both the residence and the flower beds. Many gardening 
enthusiasts prefer flowering shrubs, particularly of an evergreen type, in prefer¬ 
ence to deciduous shrubs—those that shed their foliage in autumn. The following 
are worth a place in the garden of the average class of soil:— 


Shrub. Height. CJolour of Flower. 

Jhelia, 5ft., pale pink. 

PUmhago, 8ft., blue. 

Teooma Capen^, 8ft., red. 

Tecoma Ukdlepana, 6ft., lilac. 

Vvrff^lia CapensiSj 30ft., purple and white. 
BudSlea Veiidhi, 8ft., purple. 

Kerinm (Oleander), 10ft., red, pirk. or 
white. 

8p<mnannia, 10ft., double white. 
Lawrv^wuaf 10ft., white. 


Shrub. Height. Colour of Flower. 

Myrtua (Myrtle), 10ft., creamy white. 
Hiabiacua Lamberti, 5ft., scarlet. 
Podalyrin, 6ft.. pink. 

Caaaia, 6ft., yellow. 

PoiMyria, 6ft., pink. 

Wuowyvnm JapmiUpa, 10ft., variegated 
foliage. 

Pittoaporvm imiegata, 10ft., variegated 
foliage. 

GerUata fragmna, 5ft., yellow. 
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The above list of shrubs can be depended upon to give good results in the usual 
class of soil. Chie shrub which should have a place in every garden is the Gkrald- 
ton Wax plant. This plant requires no rich soil or cultivation, prefers a sandy 
loam, and very little water» In fact many who have tried it have killed it with 
kindness—^too much water and manuring. It prefers to be left undisturbed once 
it has been established in its new surroundings. 

Hedges. 

What is the best hedge to plant f Undoubtedly the best is Cupressus Lamber- 
ticMa for all classes of soil. This is close growing, evergreen, and stands a good 
deal of trimming. Once the variety is established little or no watering is required 
during summer. Some prefer Coproama as a hedge, but unless this receives plenty 
of water during summer it will certainly not give results expected. A very pretty, 
compact hedge may be had by planting Plumbago (blue) or Teeoma Capenais 
(red). Both these varieties—^apart from bright flowers—^are evergreen, and will 
stand a good deal of trimming. For a hedge of, say, 5ft., Golden Privet is recom- 
mended. This is very compact, and with plenty of trimming makes an ideal hedge. 
For an ordinary windbreal^ I have seen Spmtiiim junconm (Yellow Broom) put 
to very good use. With its dark-green foliage and bright yellow flowers it is very 
effective, but is inclined to become ^^woody” unless cut back occasionally. 

Annuals. 

It would require many pages to deal with all the annuals known to the seedsman, 
but one of the most popular is the nice variety of Stocks. These prefer a 
light soil if possible; they also flourish on new ground, but on no account should 
manure be dug in where Stocks are to be planted. This tends to cause ^'collar rot'^; 
the plants may look well for a while, then suddenly they droop, turn yellow, and 
the only thing to do is pull them out. This is the result of too much manure; this 
will also occur to Antirrhinums (Snapdragons). 

Another annual very popular is Nemesia; the shades are pink, red, orange, 
yellow, Ac. A bed of these make a splendid display. 

Godetia Tall Dopble Mixed are worthy of space, are splendid for cutting, and 
require sunshine and little water. 

Viacaria (blue) is easy to grow, and a bed or border of this with its lavender- 

blue flowers will make a good display. 

Wallflower Double Annual Mixed if planted in autumn, flower in spring, and at 
the end of summer may be cut right back; they will then flower again in winter. 

Antvrrhvnuma are favourites with most people; such a wonderful range of colour 
may be had nowadays, although an annual Antirrhinum gives a wonderful show of 
flowers the second season If cut hard back at the end of summer. 

Larkspurs Double Mixed.—Thh is the “Annual Delphinium.” They are excellent 
for cutting, and give a wonderful show of bloom—especially the varic*ty known as 
“La France,” a salmon pink—^but the mixed varieties of the Double Larkspur are 
well worth growing. 

Phlox .—These bright annuals ■will give excellent results if planted out in late 
autumn. They will then flower from the first sign of spring until late summer. 

Zinniaa .—Three outstanding varieties of this showy summer annual are Giant 
Dahlia Flowered, Giants of California, and “Fantasy.” The last mentioned is the 
latest introduction. There is a splendid range of colours, and the flowers them¬ 
selves are not unlike a Cactus Dahlia, the petals being curled and twisted. Well 
worth growing. 
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CiMmrku axie beeomiiig very popular, bot^ as a ahadehouse plant and also for 
bedding. Wherever it is possible to grow these under trees as a dielter from frost 
they make a splendid show, and for this purpose give the ground a good dressing 
of poultry manure. This should be dug In and the Cinerarias planted 1ft. to ISin. 
apart, and for late winter flowering they are the brightest patdi in the flower 
garden. Cinerarias are really a perennial, but are best treated as an annual. They 
are not difficidt to grow, and for the brightness of their flowers are worthy of a 
trial. 

Sweet Peas ,— The winter-flowering varieties are the most popular; th^y give 
plenty of blooms for table decoration when flowers are scarce. Give the ground 
a good dressing of poultry or rotted cow manure; dig this in as deeply as possible; 
make a shallow trench, say, 4in. to 6in. deep; then sow the Sweet Pea seeds lin. 
to 2in. deep and 12in apart. When growth is well advanced and signs of flower 
buds appear give them a watering with sulphate of ammonia. To do this a dessert¬ 
spoonful of sulphate of ammonia should be dissolved in Igall. of water, and this 
should be poured in the trench by watering can (without rose) as far as it will 
go, at the same time giving the Peas a good drink. This may^be done twice weekly 
or every fourth day. Soot water is also benefleial to Sweet Peas. Both the above 
bring out the colour in the blooms more richly. A little extra attention in this way 
will repay you with much better class flowers. 

BACON CUBINO. 

At the April meeting of the finowtom Branch the following pa|MT was read by 
Mrs. A. Dolling:—Select a pig of about ISOlbs. to 2001bB. dressed weight; a well fed 
Large White or Tamworth-Berkabire cross should weigh that at about eight months 
old. Next, a very cold night is essential for killing; if the carcass is not properly 
cold it will not keep. The carcass should be cut down the middle of the back while 
still hanging up, as it is better to handle for carrying inside. 

Place on a table and cut each half into three pieces, first just'past the dhoulder 
blade and then close to the hind leg; the shoulder may be cut into convenient joints for 
roasting or pickling as desired, but cut off any surplus fat, which can bo rendered 
down for the lard tm, which comes in very handy for cooking. 

Next, take a round-pointed butcher’s or working knife and cut the ribs off the bacon, 
being very careful to out quite close to the ribs and not dig holes into' the bacon. 
Trim the bacon; it will be much thicker on the backbone side than the bottom, so 
remove some of the lean meat to make it almost the same thickness all over. If left 
on the bacon that lean meat becomes very drjr and hard when smoked. If it is cut 
off it comes in very handy for metwurst. Trim the ham into a nice shape and cut 
out the pelvis bone. Here again, care must be taken to cut very close to the bone 
Or there will be an unsightly, gaping hole in it. 

Have ready a clean pickling cask in a cool place. Make a brine of 21b8. salt, loz. 
saltpetre, and ^Ib. white sugar to every gallon of water; it takes about Sgalls. or 
lOgalls. of brine for pickling. Dissolve salt, etc., in cold water. The best method is 
to make about Bgalls. of brine at a time and put on the meat as it is ready. Put 
about 2galls. of brine in the cask, then put in hams first, then bacon; if possible, the 
hams should fit alongside each other at )(he bottom^ of the eadt. Chi top of the baicon, 
the pickling meat ma^ be placed. Now pour on the brine until the meat is completely 
covered and cover with hessian to keep out flies, but it should not be too aimght. 
Hams and bacon should be taken out and turned once a week. Leave in brine for icni 
weeks, then take out and put in a tub of cold water, soak for 24 hours, take out, 

g 'esB hams into shape, wipe with dry cloth and give a good sprinWng of pepper, 
ang up to dry for a day of two before smoking. 

Metwwret. —^161bs. meat, not too lean (about one part fat to five lean), 6oss. salt, 
loz. pepper, 4oz. saltpetre, 3ozs. suger. Put meat twice through mincer, then add 
salt, pepper &c., and mix weU. The saltpetre must be flncAjr powdered to press through 
a fine sifter. Fill into skins and hang up for a day and smoke. Be careful not to 
get too hot. Tihe meat for metwurst should be of the best and free from blood. The 
head should be carefully cleaned and cut in halves and soaked in cold water all night. 
Next morning, boil for about two hours with all the scraps from trimming. 

Wfwte Pudding ,—One part cooked liver, two parts fat, salt, pepper, and 

a small onion cUt very finely and fried in fat until cooked vwout browning. The 
rest of the head and seraps should be minced and mixed with one cup of riee (b^orc 
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it is boiled). Boil in plenty of water until eooked, cnt a few slices of stale bread 
into cubes, and pour on boiling water, enough to just soften. Add salt, pepper, pimento, 
majoram, and wyme to taste. When well mixed, into baking tins and bake for 
abimt three-quarters of an hour in moderate oven. This will keep for more than a week 
and is rery nice, if fried with eggs instead of bacon, for breakfast. If liked, it may 
be eaten cold or used in sandwiches for lunches. 


DYsnra. 

Paper read by Mrs. C. Hancock at the April meeting of the Parrakie Branch:— 

Always choose a good drying day with a slight breeze. Make the dye beforehand 
as directed on the packet. I make the dye and bottle it. It saves time to keep a 
bottle of dye handy, especially if tinting is done after washing day, for most eolouni 
fade with sunlight and washing. To get a pastel shade, pour a few drops out of the 
dye bottle into a small pan of water and use as a rinsing water last of all. Most of 
these suggestions are for eilks, eatbis, or cotton goods, and to make a colour fast it 
is necessary to boil the materials. Do not boU woollen goods or sUks; the fonner dbould 
have a lukewarm dye. Pretty shades can be made by mining two or more dyes together 
^-red and blue make a purple, or a little more red &an blue will make the new ' * plum 
shade”; blue and yellow will make certain shades of green; red and yellow make 
orange; pink and blue (pale) make a lilac tone. 

Do not forget to have plenty of salt in the water or dye bath, this helps to set the 
colour. Alwa^ have a piece of the material to experiment with before attempting to 
dye. the material. When making the dye always stir well before putting in the material, 
and also add the salt at once. Another method is to stand the material in the dye f on 
several days, and lift in and out of the water now and again to prevent streaks. 
Always remove all ornaments such as buttons, Ac., as these articles will change colour, 
especially if boiling dye is used. 

Binse linally in dear rainwater until the colour runs dearly. I always add salt to this 
also, and be very careful about putting out on the line. Never wring the materials, 
but lift in and out of the dye .bath and hang straight on the line soaking wet. When 
it is drying turn upside down. When almost dry press, and for a tweed material press 
into shape again ttith damp doths. 


OOOKINa OOMPBTmON. 

The March meeting of the Millieent Branch took the form of a Cooking Competition, 
and was particularly well attended, between 80 and 90 being present, including visitors 
from the Ooonawarra, Kalangadoo, Tantanoola, and Bendelsham Branches. Mrs. B. 
Oberlander (President) occupied the chair, and extended a welcome to the visiting ladies. 
During the afternoon, a pianoforte solo was rendered by Miss Foster, and Mrs. W. E. 
Willshire contributed a recitation. A competition was keenly contested. Great interest 
was taken in the Cookery Competition, and entries were numerous for most classes. 
Messrs. G. and A. H. Mil&ouse had no light task in making the awards. A 25-lb. bag 
of flour presented by the Golden Ciust Company was won by Miss Kathleen Ey. The 
awards were as follows:—Poimd cake—^Miss J. Telfer, 1; Mrs. H. J. Hutchesson, 2. 
Sultana caks—Mrs. H. Edgcumbe, 1; Miss D. Osborne, 2. Sponge sandwich (under 21) 
—^Miss Joyce Fensom, 1; Miss Gwen McIntyre, 2. Sponge sandwich (open)—^Mrs. H. 
Edgcumbe, 1; Miss D. Osborne, 2. White scones—^Mrs. H. Edgcumbe, 1; Miss K. Ey, 
2. Date scones—^Mrs. H. Edgcumbe, 1; Mrs. Graham Major, 2. Collection of pastry— 
Mrs, Thompson, 1 and 2. Collection of biscuits—Mrs. H. Edgcumbe, 1. Blbbon cake— 
Miss O. Lear, 1 and 2. Lamingtons-^Miss M. Bennett, 1; Miss I. Fensom, 2. Cream 
puffs—Mrs. H. E. Holzgrefe, 1 and 2. Queen cakes—Miss O. Lear, 1 and 2. Coffee 
cake—Miss I. Fensom, 1; Miss M. Bennett, 2. Pasties—Mrs. B. Elton, 1 and 2. Scones 
made with Golden Crust self-raising flour—Miss K. By, 1; Mrs. B. Elton, 2. A pleasant 
and instructive afternoon concluded with the serving of afternoon tea, at which the 
members of the men’s brandi were entertained. 


DISPLAY OF WOMEN’S HANDICRAFTS. 

The April meeting of the Coonawarra Branch took the form of an ' ‘ Exhibition, ” 
a display of women’s handicTafts. An instructive afternoon was spent inspecting 
the large collection of very fine articles brought along for exhibition by members. 
Amongst the articles exhibited were knitted garments, various types of cushions, jug 
covers, duchess sets, table centres fiowers made from wood pulp, dolls, crocheting, 
ttcedle work, wood and basket work, various preserves, baking, also vegetables and 
fruit. Beautiful ancient china from' fai^ off countries was displayed by Mrs. and Miss 
Soper, some articles being purchased over 40 years ago from overseaai. Much interest 
alsoj tiiowni in two old coins belonging to Mrs. L. Teichelman. 
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A fteasonable gardening talk was given by the Prendent, Mrs. H. A. iBsseh^ 
Twenty members and three visitors ajttended the meeting held on 3rd April, when 
an address, *^The Making and Baking of Cakes,*' was given by Miss Ellie Oampb^ 
Inspector of Domestic Acts, of the l^ueation Department. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Devlin's Pound. 

The following were given by Mrs. J. L. Loffler at th^ meeting held on 34fth March, 
which was attended by 10 members and 18 visitors. 

Modem liquid cleaners are very labour saving. They do their work efficiency with 
very little x’omonal energy or ell^w grease. But there are other humble liquids that 
prove a great help in the running of a home*. 

(1) Ammonia *—^This is a particularly useful article, no housewife should be without 
a bottld If used when washing woollens and blankets it loosens dirt and softens 
water. It is not advisable to use it for coloured woollens unless the shades are quite 
fast. A dull looking rug or carpet will show considerably brighter colours if washed 
over with a pail of warm water to which 2 tablespoons of amnumia are added. Hair 
brumes should be rlnsedi in water to which 1 teaspoon of ammonia has been added. 
In addition,, ammonia will heljA to cleanse china, polish glass, and will speedily^ remioive 
all grease from plates and dishes. Ammonia added to the bath water is most 
refreshing and will leave no *Hide mark" around the bath. 

Methylated Spirits .—Tliis is another labour saving liquid. There is nothing quite 
so good as lAi'ethylated spirits for cleaning windows and mirrors. Silver which has 
become tarnished can be cleaned in half the time if it is fhst rubbed over withf a soft 
rag dipped in methylated spirits, , If a little is added to rinsing water for white silk 
jumpers, blouses, frocks, or undies, tliere is less likelihood of them becoming yellow. 
Removing perspiration nLarks from silk is always an awkward problem, but it can be 
solved by putting the affected parts into a mixture of methylat^ spirits and ammonia 
for a few minutes^ Afterwards wash well and the stains will be removed. 

Kitchen Hints .—^An old catalogue on the kitchen table is handy; on it can)be placed 
any hot pots, and thus saves the oilcloth. Tear off the dirty page an-d cottitinue until 
the book is use<i. 

Tea towels and dishcloths will keep a good colour if aluminium saucepans are not 
put on an open dre. If they are piit on the open fire the bottom should filrst be 
gi eased, and then before washing, this can be easily refcaoved with a piece of old 
newspaper, 

A lemon is alnijost indispensable in the kitchen. It takes stains from the fingers 
after peeling fruit and vegetables. Taps rubbed over with a lemon takes less polish¬ 
ing. Knife handles jalso ckn: be cleaned. 

The mincing machine can be used for grating candied peel; this saves time spent 
in chopping or slicirg 

Warm to hot water removes grit, sand, and dirt from vegetables more quickly than 
cold water. 

Unwanted pieces of cardboard when cut into strips make good kindling. 

If troubled with watery eyesi (wihen peeling onions, hold them under water and peel 
from root to stem. 

Lamdry Hints ,—Bjooddtains (should be soaked for i hour in lukewarm water to 
which a little salt has been added. Grass etains can be removed from «nirff !by sponging 
with ammonia and water. New etockings should always be soaked in lukemrm TOter 
to which has been added 2 tablespoons of salt. Then squeeze out and dip fhem into 
warm soapy water, A small piece of soap dropped into the starch after the boilinig 
water is added will prevent the iron from sticking. Powdered starch applied quickly 
to fruit stains on lineni willf* often remove the marks. Let the starch remain on until 
it has absorbed the discolouration, then brush off and wash linen in usual way. 

General Hiat/r.—Vinegar and water will clean gilt picture frames. Purniture first 
rubbed over with a cloth dipped in vinegar and water will make polishing far easier, 
and no finger marks will show. • ^ 


KybjrboUte. 

[Meeting held 10th March.] 

To kwp silver clean, after the usual washing, place in an aluminium saucepan with a 
pmee of common soap, and pour in boiling water; dry quickly, and polish with vdvet 
or chamois. 
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To save carpet or lino, near telephone^ place mat made cheaply from a sugar bug, 
ornamented with strips of raffia. 

To save constant re^papering of shelves in safes or dressers, use strips of lino. 

To make stoves (old) keep the polish, use a mixture of bluestone and black lead. 

Paint brick fireplaces with enamel (brown), to save constant cleaning. 

To dust moquette furniture, cover with damp cloth and beat. 

Wash lino, with a cloth dipped in stale milk, to prevent slipperiuesS. 

Wipe inside of kitchen windows with a cloth’ moistened with a few drops of glycerine 
to prevent steaminess. 

Save charcoal from fires to moisten with a few drops of kerosene or waste oil, and 
use for lighting fires in the mornings t(a large spoonful is sufficient). 

To remove stains from enamel bath, rub with a mixture of turpentine and a little 
common salt. 


OASSEBOIiE COOKING. 

Miss M. Mattiske read the following paper at the Pinnaroo meeting, held on 3rd 
April:— 

Casserole cooking is the most savoury method of cooking, as food cooked in the glass 
or stoneware dishes retains all its fiavouar and nourishment. Very little stock or water 
should be used, as fish, meat, or vegetables cooked in casserole should cook in their own 
steam. A tight-fitting lid is essential. The casserole has many advantages over ordinary 
cooking utensils. 

The cooking process, though slower, requires very little attention. All food values are 
retained, except vitamins. It always looks <dean and attractive; fr>od cooks more evenly 
in it; it can be served in the dish it which it is cooked; and last, but by no means least, 

washing-up” is {minimised. 

Fruit of any kind can be stewed in the casserole, and cook(M} at the same time as the 
roast, thus saving fuel and washing-up. Vegetables suitable for cooking in casserole 
are peas, beans, Brussels sprouts, marrow, cauliflower, potatoes (new and old), carrots, 
turnips, onions, and parsnips. Cabbage and spinach are not suitable for casserole cooking. 

Casserole of Fruit, —Fruit, sugar, a little water, and flavouring. Peel the fruit, remove 
stones or core, and cut into slices. Boil the required quantity of sugar and water 
together for 1 minute, pour over the fruit, cover witli lid, bake in a slow oven until fruit 
is soft; serve hot or cold. Apples may be cooked either sliced or wholc^ adding lemon 
rind or cloves as flavouring; j)ears, whole or sliced, adding lemon rind, cloves, or ginger 
us flavouring; quinc^^s, whole or sliced. 

To Coolc Vegetable m Casserole, —^I^rcparc vegetable in usual vray; place in casserole, 
sprinkle with u little salt; add a pinch of carbonate of soda; if green vegetable, pour 
over about 1 cup of water (cold or hot) ; cover with lid; place in oven 25min. to 40inin. 
before the roast is to be dished; drain off all liquid, and serve in the dish in wdiich lit 
was cooked. 

Cmserole of Liver, —Cne lamb’s fry, carrot, turnip, onion, flour, fat, water or stock, 
rashers of bacon, parsley, salt, and cayenne. Soak liver in cold, salted water for 20mm. 
Peel the vegetable, and cut iu large dice. Melt the fat, and fry the vegetable for a few 
minutes. &move from fat, and place in casserole. Wipe the liver dry; cut in slices, 
dip in flour, and fry in the fat until browned. Drain well, and place in casBer,ole on 
bed of vegetables. Add some flour to the fat, allow to brown; add water, andistir till it 
boils and thickens; add salt and cayenne. Strain over liver, add the bacon, cut into 
strif>s; cover with lid; place in a iiKxlerate oven, reducing heat after lOinin. Then cook 
slowly until liver is tender. Add more liquid, if ncceesary; remove any fiat from the 
top of the stew with a spoon, then paper; sprinkle with chopped parsley, and .‘•erx’o at 
once. 

Savoury Casserolej —2llb8« ^topside steak, 1 onion, c-arrot,, salt, pepper, rasher of bacon, 
Worcestershire sauce, tomato sauce, vinegar, parsley, and a little stock. Lay r^teak in 
casserole, grate carrot and onion, mix the sauces, vinegar, stock, salt and pepper well 
together, add onion and carrot; pour all over meat; stand for lOmina.; cover with lid; 
place in a moderate oven, and cook slowly for about I hour. Remove all traces of fat, 
sprinkle with chopped parsley, and garnish with rolls of bacon. 

Chicken en Casseroie, —1 chicken, 2 small onions, 4 slices of fat bacon, salt, pepper, a 
little flour, stock or water, mushrooms (if liked). Oook the giblets slowly iu water 
until tender, and use the liquid as stock. Xjblj two rashers of bacon in a'well-greased 
casserole; sprinkle with finely chopped onion and mushrooms; lay in the seasoned chicken, 
put remainder of bacon on top; sprinkle in a little flour, add the stock, cover with lid; 
bake in a slow oven until tender; serve very hot. 

Steak and Tomato Casserole, —Topside steak, 2 onions, 4 large tomatoes, salt, pepper, 
a little water, flour, fat. Cut steak in neat pieces, and fry in fat until brown; drain, 
and place in casserole. Add flour to fat, with salt and pepper, and brown evenly. 
C^t onion and tomatoes into slices, and lay on steak. Pour over hot gravy; cover with 
lid, and bake in slow oven from 1 to hours. Serve very hot, sprinkled with parsley. 
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THE KI T OHEN OABDEN. 

Etofifiii mmnbm attended the meeting of the Mndamncida Braneh held on 18th Maieh, 
when the followiiig paper was read by Mrs. Beineke:—^The first point to eonsider is thB 
lite for the garden. On the side of a hiU is best; the soil is not so hard as that in the 
flats, and it ean be more easily got into worldng order. If the land is inclined to be 
hard apply a few loads of sand and add plenty of stable manure. The garden should 
be well fenced on the north, west, and south sides to protect the vegetables from 
strong winds. If artificial manure is to be used sprinkle it lightly among the plants 
when growing, hoe, and water thoroughly. If possible have the garden near the house, 
then the men can do the digging. Another advantage of this location ia that the veget¬ 
ables ean be brought in just as they are wanted for use, and one has more chance of 
keeping birds away. Before any seeds are put in be sure they are good, or this will 
make late crops. Use fresh seed each year. If the best cabbage or cauliflower goes 
to seed save it for sowing next year. It is advisable to have both early and late varie¬ 
ties of all crops so that vegetables of some kind will be available all the year round. 
Turnips and swedes grow quite well in the paddock. Always plant seeds in tins or 
boxes in a sheltered place until they are up, and gradually move them out until they 
get plenty of sun, and they will be hardened off ready for planting out. Several weeks 
before transplanting sprinkle well with sulphur to check any pest. Do ^ plant seeds 
in too rich a soiL 

After the beds have been dug and well aired and manured choose a dull day or even¬ 
ing for setting out the plants. Where there is a small family do not put out a lot of 
plwts at once; it is better to plant just a few each month so that they will not all be 
ready at once. Oarrots, parsnips, and red beet mature a fortnight or so earlier if not 
transplanted. Plant these where cabbages, &c., have been grown, but see that the land 
is dug well and no manure added, because the latter tends to make forked’’ vegetables. 

It is advisable to have the beds banked up around the edges if trenches are not used, 
to be able to give the ground a good watering. Two good waterings a wedt in summer 
are better than a sprinkling every morning or eveningw Most root vegetables can be 
grown all the year round; the summer here is almost too hot for any green crop except 
silver beet unless grown in a nice shady place. 

Put in tomato seed no later than July or August so that the plants can be set out 
in September. Most of the danger of frost is then over, and should there be a frost 
and they are not covered, sprinkle water over the plants before the sun gets on them. 
Put in melons, cucumbers, pumpkins, &c., during S^tember and October. These unfor¬ 
tunately do not set well until January or February. If there are no bees or ants about, 
pumpkins and vegetable marrows have to be inoculated. This is best done early in 
the morning before the flowers droop. Always try to trellis tomatoes; it keeps the 
bushels more healthy, and the fruit does not rest on the ground. If pruned, crops will 
be heavier, and the fruit will be more even in size. 

Pumpkins, melons, &c., are grown very much alike, and once they get a start need 
very little attention. If the wind affects them put down some boughs for them to cre^ 
on to. Do not throw away soot from the stove, sprinkle on the carrots and onions, and 
water weU. Bhubarb grows well with plenty of water and manure. Celery, too, can be 
grown easily if it is only used for fia^uuring. Beans do not do very weU unless weU 
sheltered. North winds cut them badly. However, the Seven-year Bean and the New 
Quinea Butter Bean are aU right if protected from frosts. Peas give satisfactory crops 
without much attention if a dwarf kind is grown. Kohl Babi also does well, and can 
be used several ways. All winter seeds should be sovm early in March so that they 
will go ahead when the first rain comes. 

Bemember when cooking vegetables aU that is grown above ground cook in boiling 
water, and all that is ground under ground put into cold water. 

Varieties to Cfrw. —^Bed Beet—Obelisk, or Turnip-rooted; Silver Beet—Ourly Leaf; 
Cabbage—^EarUbaU, or Succession; Cauliflower—Early Eclipse; Carrot—Early Horn, or 
Ghantenay; Parsnip—^Hollow Crown; Cucumber—^Apple-shaped, or Crystal Apple; Kohl 
Babir-Large Bwple; Lettuce—^Iceberg, or Imperial; Onion—Early &trletta, or Brown 
Spanish; Tomato—^l^ly Dwarf, or Navel King; Pumpkin—Queensland Blue; Melon 
Gitreni M^on^ Water—^Ice Cream, or Sugar Stjek; Turnip—White Stone; Swede 
—Purple Tpp. 
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lOINa A17D DEOOIbATINa A BIRTHDAY OAKE. 

[Paper read bv Mbs. A. KiiOBDEN, at a meeting of the O 'LougliUn Branch, on the 

6th March, 1^36.] 

When the cake ia intended for an adult, most of us like to be given a free hand vrith 
rich ingredients; small children are naturally better suited with fairly plain cake of 
the Madeira type. As long as the icing and decorations are above reproach, no child 
thinks twice about the comparatively plain cake beneath. A rich fruit cake is stored 
ae a matter of course for some we^s before the appointed birthday. It is unwise to 
ice a ccke of this type until a few days before it is needed, as the royal icing becomes 
iM^ittle and difficult to cut. 

There is always the chance of the icing becoming discoloured through lengthy contact 
with the moist, fruity cake, and a yellow blotched icing is certainly not attractive. 

The first coating of the cake should be of almond icing. As ground almonds are 
very seldom procurable in our country stores, and axe fairly ejqpensive, I use the coco¬ 
nut icing, which consists of wlfites of 2 eggs I cup of desiccated coconut and 11b. 
icing sug;^. Stir well together in a thick paste. For ease in handling the cake you 
will find it a good plan to stand the cake on an upturned soup plate. Lift the whole 
thing to a convenient working height by placing it then on an upright jar of some 
kind. You will be able to turn this as required, without touching the ctSco. 

When putting on the first coat of coconut icing brush the cake free of all crumbs 
with a damp (doth dipped in hot water. Keep the cake moist whilst putting on the 
icing and let it stand till next day. 

Next comes thd^ royal icing, which gives the smooth, firm surface so necessary for 
icing decorations. Royal iomg —^llb. icing sugar, 2 egg whites, a few drops of lemon 
juico, a few drops of wash blue, and a few drops of glycerine. 

Each ingredient plays an important part. The egg whites, used instead of water or 
milk, give the full characteristic firm texture to the icing. Lemon juice is mere 
flavouring, but the glycerine prevents the icing becoming over-brittle. A fc|w drops of 
washing blue are indispensable when a pure white icing is required; both the blue and 
glycerine are tasteless and harmless. 

TTse a broad, pliable knife and ice the sides first, working any surplus icing up over 
the tf>p edges. Next place a little icing on top of the cake and smooth it carefully to 
the edges. To obtain the smooth, shining effect, dip the knife in a deep jug of boiling 
water, shake it free of surplus moisture and smooth it carefuUy over the icing. Then 
let it btand iDl next day. Then comes the really interesting part of the work. So far 
all cukes are more or loss alSke, but with the decorating every woman can carry out her 
own ideas to produce aoniething beautiful, original, or even definitely amusing. ITie 
modern metal icing pump makes the work very simple (though I prefer the rubber 
icing bags and tubes). With its aid you can make straight lines, lettering, scrolls and 
roses, und all manner of decorations. 

Colour plays a big part in some designs, and touches of pink or green and silver 
cachous can be used most effectively. 

If the design you fj:ui«*y is beyond your drawing powers, there is still a way out. 
First find the required illustration and draw or trace it on white paper. Then lay the 
paper on the hardened surface lof the cake, and with a needle prick it through on to 
the icing. It is then a simple matter to follow the dots witli the thread of the icing 
from the tube. You will see many possibilities in this method. 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS RECEIVED. 


Branch. 

Date of Attendance. 

Subject. 

1 Secretary. 


Meeting. 


1 

-1 


Women’s Branches. 

Yurgo. 27/4/36 — Annual meeting. Mrs. R. E. Sanders 

Honarto South . 25/4/36 16 “ Dressmaking ”—^Mrs. Mrs. F. W, Liebelt 

’ E. A. Thomas 

^rohard. 29/4/36 19 Formal business. Miss. F. A. Brown 

Penola. 1/6/36 60 “Fancy-work”—Miss Mrs. F. J. Kidman 

Marks 

Sheoak Log .... 7/6/36 60 Visit by Wasley’s Branch Miss K. M. Koch 

Wepowie . 4/3/36 7 “ Uses of Tomatoes ”— Miss E. Roocke 

. Hon. Sec. 

Rondelsham ... 6/6/36 10 “Soups’’--^Mrs.F.Todd, Mrs. W. Bignell 
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Smnmiy ow Rspobts RBonVBD-H^nlimMdf. 


Branch. 

Date of 

Attendance. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 


Meeting* 





Rfamaroo. 

Wepowie . 

Auburn . 

EohunffA . 

Balumbah. 

Hope Forest ... 

Beylin’s Pound . 

JIangalo. 

O’Loughlin .... 

^Wilmington .... 
Pinbong. 

HoLaren Flat... 
^lalie . 


Warramboo .... 
Geoigetown .... 
Beetaloo Valley 


Waroowie . 

Millicent . 

Laura Bay. 

BaJhannah. 

Gladstone . 

Monarto South . 
Tantanoola .... 

Wilkawatt. 

Kangarilla. 

Boor’s Plains .. 

Strathalbyn .... 
Wirrabara. 

Mudamuokla ... 

Myponga. 


Wombk’s Bbanohes— fitmHnued, 


1 / 6/36 

14 

6 / 5/36 

11 

30 / 4/36 

23 

6 / 5/36 

17 

6 / 6/36 

11 

7 / 6/36 

1 

8 

22 / 4/36 

9 

13 / 6/36 

8 

8 / 6/36 

14 

14 / 6/36 

19 

2 / 6/36 

16 

14 / 6/36 

11 

19 / 6/36 

36 

8 / 6/36 

16 

13 / 6/36 

27 

4 / 6/36 

12 

6 / 6/36 

8 

16 / 6/36 

8 

12 / 5/36 

12 

20 / 6/36 

— 

19 / 6/36 

— 

16 / 6/36 

16 

6 / 6/36 

13 

19 / 6/36 

30 

21 / 6/36 

12 

7 / 6/36 

14 

21 / 6/36 

17 

21 / 5/36 

30 

4 / 6/36 

16 

26 / 6/36 

10 


“ Knitting ”—^Bfrs. 
Sampson 

Address and recipes— 

Mrs. Orrook 
Visit from Saddleworth 
Branch, Travel Talk— 
Miss G. TVost 
Address—^H. H. Orchard 
Impromptu speeches .... 
“Careof Chifaren”— 
Bfis. Wollaston 
“ Paddock Lunches ”— 
Mrs. E. Boig 
“ Trip to South-East 
Mrs. O. E. Hannemann 
“ City c. Country Life ”— 
Mrs. J. Foggo 

Paper from . 

“ The Pie Melon . 
Mrs. N. George 

Election of officers. 

Discussion—^Home and 
Garden 

** Girls should leave 
Home ’’—Mrs. M. N. 
Bailey 

Knitting display 
“ Knitting ”—^Miss E. 

Steer and Mrs. Daniel 
“ Quilting and Pottery 
Making ”—Mrs. E. L. 
Orcha^ ^ 

” Woollen Manufacture ” 
—Miss Giddings 
“ Citrus Fruits ”—Miss 
Jean Halse 

“ Music in the Home ”— 
Mrs. L. Jarvis 
“ Dried Fruits ”—^Mrs. 

R. A. Jarvis 
“ The Art of Dress ”— 
Hon. Sec. 

“ Trip to Eastern States ” 
—Miss Gladys Lowe 
“ Poultry ’’—Mrs. 
Robinson 

Handicraft competition . 

Household hints. 

“ Rugs and Mats ”— 

Mrs. Altschwager 
“ Helping our Cldldren ” 
—^Mrs. A. Young 

Annual meeting . 

“ Fancy Cooking ”— 

Miss A. Cross 

Question Box . 

Visit from Belalie 
Members 

“Careof Teeth’ — 

Sister Ling 
“ Butter Making *’— 

Mrs. Summers 


Miss N. Mattiske 
Miss E. Roooke 
Miss L. J. Dennison 


Mrs. F. Dennis 
Miss H. D. Jericho 
Mies M. E. DeCaux 

Mrs. J. L. Loffler 


Mrs. F. Coles 


Mrs. E. E. Lutz 


Mrs. P. Cole 
Miss D. M. Soholz 

Airs. B. Powell 
Mrs. E. L. Orchard 


Miss J. P. Patterson 
Miss J. Crawford 


Mrs. E. A. Pearce 


Mrs. A. G. Avery 


Miss K. Hutchesson 

Miss T. E. Barnett 

Mrs. W. Camp 

Mrs. L. J. Sargent 
Mrs. F. W. Liebelt 
Mrs. Gus Altschwager 

Mrs. W. M. 

Pritchard 
Mrs. C. Steer 
Miss L. Stanway 

Mrs. C. M. Hudd 
Mrs. E. Harding 

Mrs. C. H. Kuhhnann 

Mrs. M. Bounds 
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AGRICULTURAL VIEWS AND COMMENTS. 




JOSOELLANEOUB. 


ft 


Agrleultuial Bureau Oenferences, 1986. 


Eyre’s Peoinsula (East), at Kimba (Kelly Branch), Tuesday, 4th August (Mr. F. B. 
lUmaii, Box 64, Kimba). 

Southern, at Imnan Valley, Thursday, 20th August (Mr. S. F. Hacklin, Inman 
Vallqr). 

Hills (altered to Ghimeracha), Thursday, 27th August (Mr. B. G. Almond, Secretary). 

Murray Lands (East), at Alawoona, Tuesday, 6th October (Mr. Angus Thomson, 
Alawoona). 

Eyre’s Peninsula (Central), at Minnipa, Friday, 23rd October (Mr. H. E. Broad). 

Fruit (non-ixrigated), at Greenoek, Tuesday, 3rd November (Mr. A. 8ehubert» 
Greenock). 

Eaoh Conference will commence at 10.30 a.m. Members of Branches are invited to 
snlnnit papers and questions for the agenda of Gie Conference in their respective 
districts. 


Agricultural Shows. 

We have been advised by Secretaries of Agricultural Show Societies that their shows 
will be held on the following dates:— 

Northern Yorke Peninsula, Field Trial and Show—^Bute, Wednesday, 26th August. 
Naracoorte Sheep Show, Tuesday, 15th September. 

Saddleworth, Saturday, 19th September. 

Wndinna, Wednesday, 23rd September. 

Waikerie, Saturday, 26th September. 

Balaklava and Balkey Saturday, 26th September. 

Eudunda, Wednesday, 30th September. 

Laura, Wednesday, 30th S^tember. 

Kapunda and Light, Saturday, 3rd October. 

Wirrulla, Saturday, 3rd October. 

Burra Burra, Saturday, 3rd October. 

Karoonda, Wednesday, 7th October. 

Murray Bridge, Thursday, 8th October. 

Gleve, Saturday, 10th October. 

Moonta, Saturday, 10th October. 

Blyth and Kybunga, Saturday, lOth October. 

Loxton, Wednesday, 14th October. 

Kimba, Wednesday, 14th October. 

Colton, Wednesday, 14th October. 

Yallunda Flat, Wednesday, 14th October. 

Penola, Wednesday, 14th October. 

Strathalbyn, Wednesday, 14th October. 

Tailem! Bend, Saturday, 17th October. 

Mannum, Saturday, 17th October. 

Parana (Brown’s Well), Saturday, 17th October. i 

Maitland, Wednesday, 21st October. 

Pinnaroo, Wednesday, 2lBt October. 

Mount Gambler, Wednesday and Thursday, 2l8t and 22nd October. 

Willunga, Thursday, 22iid October. 

Obure, Saturday, 24th October. 

Port Elliot, Saturday, 24th October. 
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Kingston (Souili-KBst}, Saturday, 24th October. 

Minlaton (Central Yorke Peninsula), Wednesday, 28th October. 

Tatiara (Bordertown), Wednesday and Thursday, 28th and 29th October. 

Yankalilla, Saturday, Slst October. 

Millicent, Saturday, Slst October. 

Naracoorte Show, Wednesday, 4th November. 

Kingscote, Kangaroo Idand, Thursday, 5th November. 

Mount Barker, Saturday, 7th November. 

Woodside, Saturday, 14th November. 

Kalangadoo, Saturday, 14th November. 

Subsidy on Bulls. 

At the Congress held in 1935, the Boberts and Verran (Eyre’s Peninsula) Branch 
moved for an increase in the subsidy for the purchase of bulls. Beference was made 
to the high transportation costs, and a resolution was carried asking an increase in the 
subsidy by the Government paying the cost of transport. The Government has now 
approved of this by a regulation, under the Dairy Cattle Improvement Act, which gives 
the Minister of Agriculture authority to pay to the approved purchaser! 50 per cent, of 
the boat charges, freight, and wharfage to Eyre’s Peninsula, Yorke Peninsula, Kangaroo 
Island, or other island off the coast of South Australia. 

Imperial Economic Ooiiimittee--Oiain Orops: World Production and Trade. 

A report on Grain Crops,” covering the period 1928 to 1935, which has just been 
published by the Imperial Economic Committee, shows the improvement which has 
recently taken place in the statistical position of the wheat trade. The encouragement 
given to agriculture, especially to wheatgrowing, in various European countries, together 
with the increased restrictions on imports, greatly reduced the demand for overseas 
grain, and led to the accumulation of large stocks; this situation has altered materially 
in the past year and now, thanks to reduced acreage and drought, it appears probable 
that the world carry-over on 1st August next will be less than 17 million tons. In 1984 
the carry-over exceeded 31 millions tons. Expectation of the gradual liquidation of these 
large supplies led, during 1935, to an advance in price to the highest level reached since 
1930. 

The report is mainly a statistical analysis of the world production of and trade in 
wheat, barley, oats, maize, and rice during the past eight years. It shows that the 1934 
area and production of each of these five crops wua lower than the average for 1928-1938| 
and that the Empire’s share of the total stands at about 23 per cent., though for rice 
alone 56 per cent of the world’s production is grown within the Empire. The most notable 
change during this period is the increased production of wheat, barley, and oats in the 
XJ.S.S.B., which has recently replaced the United States as the world’s largest producer 
of these three commodities. Within the Empire Canada was formerly the largest pro¬ 
ducer of wheat and barley, but India now leads in these crops as well as in maize and 
rice. 

International trade in these cereals and in wheat flour fell generally during this period 
with the United Stotes the chief sufferer. Exports of these six products from the 
United States amounted to 5,640,000 tons in 1928.but, after unsteady decline, to only 
547,000 tons in 1935. Canadian exports, which at 11,759,000 tons were abnormally large 
in 1928, fell to 5,251,000 tons in 1935. From Australia exports have fallen since 1931, 
but have remained above the level of 1928-1930. The statistics of the importing coun¬ 
tries show the other side of the picture: imports of these six commodities into France, 
Belgium, Netherlands, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy fell from 17,479,000 tons in 1928 
to 8,861,000 tons in 1935. A section of the report is devoted to an exposition of the 
forms of import restriction imposed, and the duties levied by these six countries which 
have contributed substantially to the shrinkage of the European market. 
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A feature of the report is the caleulation of the Empire's net position with regard 
to the trade in each of these products. The Empire has for sale to foreign countries 
a cimsideirable surplus of wheat and dour which frequently .amountSi in the case of 
wheat alone, to more than 2,000,000 tons. India normally has a surplus of rice sufficient 
to meet the import requirements of the other parts of the British Oommonwealth, but 
for the secondary cereals it is necessary for the Empire to have recourse to foreign 
sources of supply. 

THE HUMUS VALUE OF VABIOU8 PLANTS POE OOVEB OBOPS. 

Beplying to a question as to the value of various plants for cover crops which was sub¬ 
mitted by a delegate from the Block E Branch at the Biver Murray Agricultural Bureau 
Conference at Benmark, Mr. W. J. Spafford (Director of Agriculture) said the humus 
value of green-manuring plants will be decided by the quantity of easily-decomposed 
organic matter that is produced in a given time. When green manuring in the orchards 
of South Australia, and particularly in the fruitgrowing areas of the Biver Murray, the 
sole object is to increase the organic matter content of the soils. Humus is fully decom¬ 
posed organic matter, and so long as fruitgrowers produce profuse growth of any 
plants which are easily decomposed, they are doing all that can be desired in this 
direction. 

Plants grown for green manuring return to the soil only what they take from it, 
except for the carbon and oxygen taken from the air, and in the case of legumes, some 
nitrogen as well. The mineral matter, of course, is brought from some depth, and is 
deposited near the surface of the soil when the plants are ploughed in. 

The importance of using nitrogen-collecting plants for green manuring has been over- 
stressed, for although the nitrogen is valuable, unless used by plants soon after it is 
liberated, it is leadied out of the soil, particularly in irrigated areas. On the other 
hand, several of the forms of bacteria responsible for the decomposition of the green 
manure collect large quantities of nitrogen from the air whilst doing this work. 

Qu the Biver Murray fruit areas the deciding factors as to what are the most suitable 
green-manuring plants for growing between the rows of Vines or trees will always be 
connected with what can be grown between the times when water is available, and what 
can be put into the soil without injuring the roots of the trees or vines. 

It seems that one of two methods of growing green-manuring crops may be followed:— 
(1) By taking a special watering in March and growing rye (or other cereal) or 
mustard, and ploughing the crop under not later than July; (2) by ploughing thoroughly 
in winter, and on the irrigation given at the end of July seeding thd land with mustard 
or rape, and instead of ploughing the crop under, chop up the growth with a disc 
cultivator, leaving the organic matter on the surface, as farmyard manure is left, until 
ploughed under the next winter. 

THE CUMMINS BUTTEB PAOTOBY. 

On 19th June what might be considered a very big step in the development of Eyre’s 
Peninsula took place at Cummins in the official opening of the Cummins Butter Factory. 

The Hon. A. P. Blesing, MX.C. (Minister of Agriculture), was very interested in this 
indication of development, and being unable to attend personally asked Mr. A. W. 
(huistian, MJP., to represent him and to state that in his opinion the opening of this 
factory, besides hoping to cater for the dairy produce of Eyre’s Peninsula as a whole, 
must be a decided boon to landowners of the surrounding district. He pointed out 
that, during the last few years, the production of dairy produce in the shape of butter 
had iSereased from about 5 tons per week to approximately 20 tons of button per wedc. 
The eneouragement of sidelines had been the policy of the Department of Agriculture for 
some yearn, and it was vmy pleasing to see that there was enough faith in the country 
to spend local capital in the erection of an up-to-date butter factory. 
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Mr. Glaxke, the proprietor of the Cummins Butter Factory, has spared no expense 
in providing an up-to-date buttermaking plant, and the fact that the farmers’ cream 
can now be treated a very short time after lea\ing the farm should go a long way to 
improving the quality of the butter and help the farmers to receive remunerative prices 
for their products. 

In his opening remarks Mr. Christian explained the Butter Equalisation Scheme and 
Dairy Produce Act. He pointed out that this Act was purely a marketing Act to enable 
farmers to receive comparatively profitable returns, and to obtain some advantage from 
the Australian price. The legislation was working very satisfactorily, and had at least 
given to dairymen an additional 2d. per lb. for their produce. 

Mr. Christian was assisted at tlie function by Mr. II. B, Barlow (Chief Dairy Instruc¬ 
tor) who represimted the Department of Agriculture in the unavoidable absence of the 
Director (Mr. W. J. Spafford). Mr. Barlow said that the factory at Cummins was 
under departmental supervision, and faimers could be assured that their produce would 
receive the same supervision as if it were treated on the mainland. He considered that 
the factory was quite comparable with the majority of mainland factories, and if given 
the support it deserved should be a wonderful acquisition to the district. 

At the invitation of Mr. Clarke about 250 local farmers and their wives attended 
the opening ceremony, and after inspecting the factory and plant were entertained by 
Mrs. Clarke at afternoon tea. 

Museum of Agricultural Implements. 

The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. A. P. Blesing) is now in the position to state that 
the Oommittee recently appointjed by him for the purpose, and consisting of the Director 
of Agriculture (Mr, W. J. Spafford), Messrs. H. T. Gray, G. H. A. Mahood, L. S. 
Smith, and Colonel C. P. Butler (^'Yattolunga”) is functioning, and has made a 
start with the collection of ^^old” implements for exhibition in a building to be pro¬ 
vided at the Show Grounds. The Government is pleased to provide freight for any 
article of agricultural equipment which the committee considers suitable for the proposed 
museum, and as somp odd repair work will be necessary for some of the articles, the 
sooner donors supply them to the committee the more chance there will be of having 
them ready for the forthcoming Centenary Show. The type of the placard to be placed 
on each article donated has not yet been decided upon, but in any case, it will contain 
the name and address of the donor, and the details supplied as to the history of the 
exhibit. 

The Secretary to the Minister of Agriculture, or any member of the committee, will 
be pleased to hear of any old agricultural implement or article of agricultural equipment 
which a person is prepared to donate for this very laudable attempt to get together a 
iiistorical collection of things that have had something to do with our agricultural 
progress. Nothing will be too small or too large if it fulfils the requirements of the 
scheme, and the Committee will give consideration to every offer as soon as possible 
after it has been made. 

Meat luBpection. 

The Library of the Department of Agriculture acknowledges )the receipt jof a 
'‘Textbook of Meat Inspection,” by J. Drabble, B.V.Sc., published by Messrs. Angus 
and Boberteon, of Sydney. This work is eminently suited for the requirements of those 
studying for meat inspection examinations. It is a handy reference book for the Meat 
^Enspeetoir, contains concise information on all phases of this work. The price of 
the book is 21g. 
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^C^rees and Pimtoiahlng BainfaU Ayeragea. 

The foUoyring question, adced by a delegate from the Euijelia Branch at the Upper 
North Bureau Conference on 15th July, was referred to Mr. G. J. Bodger (Consenrator 
of Eorests), of the Woods and Forests Department, who 8ays:-~~ 

The extent to which the reduced rainfall, which it is stated has been experienced 
for a number of years, can be attributed to the destruction of timber in !th^ farming 
districts and the wholesale dying of the bushes and timber in the pastoral country, 
cannot be definitely stated. 

Apart from the time required, the great obstacle to arriving at a safe conclusion bm 
to the effect of vegetation on precipitation lies in the difiSculty of choosing rain gauge 
stations where all the factors are identical, except vegetative cover. There is often, for 
instance, an unevenness in precipitation at nearby stations where the physical surround¬ 
ings appear to be similar. 

It is known that the air of forests is cooler and moister than air in the open, and it 
would seem, therefore, that forests should have some infiuence on precipitationj On the 
other hand, precipitation depends chiefly on wind currents and* other powerful agencies, 
compared with which the influence of the forest must be very small. 

Although the comparison of numerous observations of precipitation at stations within 
and outside the forest in various parts of the world show conflicting and extremely vary¬ 
ing results, the balance of the evidence appears to favour the contentiion that forests 
increase precipitation, though to what extent is very uncertain. 

As far as the very local effect is concerned, tlio larger percentagiei ‘Oif observations 
indicate that there is a large precipitation over the forest, the excess var^ung from 1 to 
nearly 50 per cent. Over the period of 10 years, observations in North Germany in¬ 
dicate that the increase in precipitation over forest coimtry is very small at,sea level, 
but increases rapidly with elevation, rising to nearly 50 per cent, at about 2,500ft. 

A comparison was made over a period of 7 years of the rainfall data )in a small 
pasture surrounded by large forests near Nancy, France, with the precipitation at a 
station at the same elevation in a nearby region practically without forests. ^ The pre¬ 
cipitation at the station surrounded by forests was considerably more than at the stations 
in the open, but varied with the season, as shown in the following table:— 

Spring. 7 per cent. 

Summer. 13 i>er cent. 

Autumn. ... 2.T per cent. 

Winter . 21 per cent. 

Observations on the steppes of scvutheni Russia, where 5,000 acres of forest were 
established in entirely open country^ are of considerable interest. The forest was 
established between 1845 and 1863, Two stations, one over the forest and one outside, 
were established in 1892. During the period 1893-97 the precipitation over the forest 
was 23.9 per cent, more than in the open. Bavarian observations and others made esle- 
where within recont years show much less influence of forest Vegetation on local piu* 
cipitations than indicated by the above data. 

Compared with the local effect, it is often contendled that the effect of forest vege¬ 
tation On precipitation is much greater over vast areas, often mUes in extent. The 
forest cover profoundly influences the evaporation of water from the land. Although 
evaporation from the soil is much less in the forest, the loss of moisture from evapora^ 
tion, combined with the loss from transpiration through the foliage, may be, and usually 
is, much greater than the loss from denuded areas. 

The more abundantly developed the vegetative cover, the faster the moisture is returned 
to the a#ea through the evaporation and transpiration combined, and the larger amount 
available for re-precipitation farther inland. Thus Breckner, of Germany, has pointed 
out that it is often evaporation from the land that supplies the atmosphere with moisfcnse 
for pxecipitatkm, even more than evaporation from the sea. 
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Zon, B., of U.S.A., in a paper entitled, ^'The Belation of Forests in the, Atlantie 
Plain to the Humidity of the Central States and Prairie Begion," contends that forests, 
by increasing the evaporation and transpiration at the expense of the surface run-off, 
enrich the passing air currents, and in this way help to carry additional moisture into the 
interior of continents. He concludes that 78 per cent, of all thte precipitation for the 
land area is supplied by the area itself, and that the amount supplied is largely depen¬ 
dent upon the forests. Thus, he points out that in the south-eastern United States as 
soon as the moisture-laden winds front the Gulf of Mexico reach the land they are 
cooled and begin to lose part of their moisture, but as they move to the north-west they 
become dryer, and precipitation decreases. If precipitation over the land depended 
entirely on the amount of water brought by the prevailing winds from the Gulf, abun¬ 
dant precipitation would be confined to a narrow belt close to the sea. Zon contends 
that in the south-east of IT.S.A., if the winds in their passage to the north, north-west, 
and north-east did not encounter the forests bordering the coast, and were not enriched 
after precipitation by the large amount of moisture from them, the rainfall farther 
inland, even in the prairie States, would be far less than it is. 

In the same manner it is argued that the forests of Sweden have an important in¬ 
fluence on the precipitation in the countries to the east into which the prevailing winds 
blow. 

In coiudusion it might b<^ said that although meteorological data cannot be assembled 
to prove definitely that forest growth appreciably increases the total amount of precipi¬ 
tation, theoretical conclusions certainly point to a distinct influence of the forest on 
precipitation over vast regions of non-mountainous country. 

Apple and Pear Industry—Extension of Besearch and Instructional Facilities. 

Consequent upon the recent provision of a Commonwealth grant for the purpose of 
furthering research into problems of apple and pear growers, and for extending instruc¬ 
tional facilities in the several Stales, three new officers have been appointed to the 
Horticultural Branch of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. H. K. Kemp, B.Ag.Sc., has been appointed Horticultural Besearch Officer, and 
will undertake in co-operation with present staff investigational work on Codling Moth, 
the removal of spray residue, Black Spot, fertilisers, &c. Experimental and demonstra- 
tional spraying plots will be laid dovm in representative districts, and it is hoped that 
growers will take a keen intenwt in the progress of the proposed field work. 

Messrs. E. B. Chamberlain and G. Harris have been appointed special Instructors, and 
will devote their whole time to advisory work in connection with the reworking of un¬ 
suitable varieties of apples and pears, and to instruction in packing of these fruits for 
export and Interstate markets. 

Mr. Ghambcrlaiu will carry out this work in all districts north of the main road 
through Norton ^s Summit to Mount Torrens, and Mr. Karris will take charge of dis¬ 
tricts south of this road. 

Later in the season, reworking demonstrations will be given in different districts, and 
in the meantime the officers are available to discuss reworking with individual orchardists, 
and to render any advice or assistance whicl^,may be desired. 

During the apple packing season these same officers will act as apple and pear- 
packing inatructors. 

All apple and pear growers who are interested in either reworking of out of-date 
apple and pear varieties or in any phase of preparation of these fruits for export, are 
invited to make contact with the Horticultural Branch office, Exhibition Buildings, North 
Terrace, Adelaide, or with the special Instructor in their area. Letters may be 
addressed to Mr. E. B. Chamberlain at Panicombe (Telephone, Houghton 28), and to 
Mr. G. Harris, Balhaunah. 
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In due couree demonstrations in methods of reworking and in packing will be 
arranged, and any Agricultural Bureau or group of growers desirous of having such 
demonstrations in their district arc asked to communicate with the diief Horticultural 
Instructor. 

Production of Butter and Olieese. 

Production of butter and cheese for May, 1986, was as follows:—^Butter, 759,61311)6.; 
cheese, 415,85 libs. 

- ✓ 


VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

[Beplies supplied by Veterinary Officers of the Stock and Brands Department.] 

X>og with Distemper. 

**M%lUoent** reports ptuppy 4 in/>nths old, froth at mouth, jaw and nedk swollen^ ofid 
partially paralysed. Body is tvjitchmg a/nd dog haa diffioulty id drinhing, 

Beply—The trouble with the dog is undoubtedly distemper in a very bad form. Q4ve 
miUr foods only and keep bim very warm and quiet. It is impossible to cure the 
epasmodic twiitching, but the following mixture may help:—^Potassium bromide, 10 
grains; aceto-salicylic acid, 10 grains; bismuth carb., 10 grains; dimol, 5 grains; water, 
2 drachms. Get 4ozs. of this solution and give 2 teaspoonfuls twice a day. 

Greasy Heels. 

**Wa8ley8** cuihs for a cure for greasy heeU in horses. 

Reply—It is difficult to obtain a complete cure. The following treatment is advised:— 
(1) Wash affected area thoroughly with soap and water containing a little washing 
soda. (2) Apply the following dressing for a few days:—Copper sulphate, 5 teaspoon¬ 
fuls; zinc sulphate, 5 teaspoonfuls; water, 1 pint. (3) Give internally one tablespoon¬ 
ful of Fowler’s solution of arsenic night and morning for 14 days. To give, mix in a 
small damped feed. 

Horses with iBevere Cold. 

**Wasleys*f reports horses affect^ with a had cold. 

Reply—^Have the following electuary made up:—^Powdered camphor, ioz.; powdered 
myrrh, i^oz.; liquid extract of tyeRadonna, 2 drachms; potassium chlorate, loz.; honey, 
4ozs.; glycerine, 4oz8. Directicms: Place a tablespoonful on the back of the tongue 
three times daily. Keep the animals warm—do not work or allow to become ovier- 
heated—^give green foods if possible and a bran mash twice a week with 3ozs. of Epsom 
salts in each. 


REARING ORPHAN LAMBS. 

Seeking advice as to how to rear orphan lambs, the Sedretary of the Wolseley Branch 
of the Agricultural Bureau has been advised by Mr. A. H. Robin, B.V.Sc., of the Stock 
and Brands Department that orphan lambs may be successfully reared on cow’s milk, 
though close attention is necessary for the first month. For iixn first week, the lamb 
should get some ewe’s milk if possible by letting it suckle from, a ewe whoM lamb is 
not yet old enough to take all of her milk. The cow’s milk used should be from a cow 
giving milk rich in fat, if necessary addittional cream may be added. Always use «>ilk 
from the same cow. During the first few days and nights, feed the lamb only small 
amounts at a time (not more than 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls), but It must be fed often— 
every 2 or 3 hours. Feed the milk from a bottle with a medium sised nipple attadhed 
and always feed at blood heat (about 100* F.). Carefully wash bottle and nipple after 
each feeding. After the lamb is 2 to 8 weeks old, three feeds a day should be ample* 
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THE MILK SUPPLY OF LONDON. 

REPORT BY MR. W. A. HAMILTON, M.P. 


To His Excellency Sir Winston Joseph Dugan, Major-General, Knight Commander 
of the Disting^uished Order of Saint Michad and Saint George, Governor in 
and over the State of South Australia and its Dependencies in the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

May it please your Excellency: 

In pursuance of the Commission issued to me by your predecessor. Sir Oeoige 

John Robert Murray, authorising me to report upon the Milk Supply of London, 
I have the honour to present my first and final report. 

I commenced my inquiry into the Milk Supply of London by visiting the head office 
of the Milk Marketing Board at Thames House, London, where I was courteously 
received by the Secretary, and given whatever information I asked for. 

OONTBOL. 

The Milk Marketing Board was created under the authority of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, 1931, and the Milk Marketing Scheme applies to the whole of 
England and Wales. As by far the larger part of the milk used in London is 
necessarily produced outside of the metropolis, it was expedient to make some 
inquiries further afield, and I obtained information of a general as well as a specific 
character, all of which has a direct bearing on the milk supply of London. 

The present scheme was established with the object of helping the dairymen of 
England, who, as a result of ruinous competition and the general trade depression, 
found it almost impossible to get a living. Indeed, many thousands could not get a 
living by producing milk, and eked out an existence by producing other foodstuffs, 
much of which they consumed themselves, or sold at very low prices at the nearest 
market town. At the consuming end of the industry the fierce competition for 
customers made it impossible for distributors to make a reasonable profit. As soon 
as one price-cutter was forced out by the law of supply and demand, another took 
his place, and there was no order or regularity in the industry. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that it was in a state of chaos. 

Under the scheme, England and Wales are divided into eleven r^ional districts, 
and there is a local Board for each district to carry out the necessary details. The 
Central Board consists of 16 members elected by the milk producers, two nominated 
by the Minister, twelve regional members, and two co-opted by the elected members 
of the Board. The Board has power to elect a Chairman and Executive Committee, 
and such other committees as may be necessary, and it is paid for its services. The 
whole of the milk used by the population of London and the great centres through¬ 
out the country is ^ore or less controlled by the Board and the regional committees. 

PBODUOnON. 

The Milk Marketing Scheme was commenced on the 9th October, 1932, and has 
been in operation from then to the present time. It is a compulsory scheme, under 
which 160,000 farmers, hereinafter called the first class, are registered and controlled 
as regards the production and sale of their milk, and about 70,000 producer- 
retailers, called the second class, who are also registered. A farmer having not more 
than four milch cows is exempt from.registration. The retail price for the producer- 
retailers is fixed at the same rate as other distributors have to charge. The Board 
also buys surplus milk from them. 
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The first class of producers must sell their milk to the Board, and it is all received 
as ‘‘liquid milk,” which is the milk ordinarily supplied to distributors for immediate 
use as food. The surplus not required by distributors is sold to manufacturers of 
various milk products, such as dried milk, butter, cheese, and many other things into 
which mUTr is manufactured. (It is interesting to learn that the horn rims used on 
spectacles, usually supposed to be tortoiseshell, are made of compressed milk). The 
price for liquid milk varies at different times, but is usually somewhere in the region 
of 35d. per gallon. The average price for milk required for manufacturing was about 
3id. per gallon. As only the surplus is sold at this latter fi^re, it has not affected 
the farmer so much as yet, but the more surplus milk there is the lower the general 
price must be, because the prices are averaged out, and while the manufacturer 
obtains the milk for 3id., or thereabouts, the farmer, notwithstanding that liquid milk 
was sold for 3 s. 3d., may only get something in the region of lid. net. The above 
prices were supplied to me at the commencement of my inquiry early last May, but 
when the Board^s balance-sheet was presented on 6th June it was shown that they 
were much better. Further reference to this is made* in the section under 
“Distribution.” 

As the Board is the central authority for the purchase and sale of all milk pro¬ 
duced under the scheme, with the exception of that retailed by the producer-retailers, 
its turnover is necessarily very large. Last financial year its income and correspond¬ 
ing expenditure was a little under £36,000,00j0. A levy of one farthing per gallon 
has recently been made to provide for the expenses of the Board. This has not all 
been spent, there being an amount in reserve of £295,349. The expenses of adminis¬ 
tration for the year under review amounted, approximately, to one-twelfth of a 
penny per gallon of milk sold. Each producer is compelled to sign a comprehensive 
agreement, binding himself to the conditions laid down by the Board in regard to 
the quantity of milk that he can produce each day, the number of cows that he 
keeps, the level delivery of milk (which means that the Board requires so many 
gallons from him per day), where he shall deliver it (whether at a railway station 
or whether the Board shall collect it at his farm), and numerous other provisions, 
all of which tie him absolutely to the Board for the purchase of and consequent pay¬ 
ment for the milk that he produces. The regional price is fixed after calculating 
quality, quantities, railway and picking-up charges, and various other things, and 
when tMs is done, cheques for the produce are sent out to each individual producer. 

An important feature of the scheme is that outlying districts, such as Devonshire 
or distant parts of Wales, receive the same price as a producer near, say, London, 
or any other great centre of population. This was done partly to give all producers 
a nearly equal opportunity of making a living, and partly to prevent supplies of 
very cheap milk being rushed in at convenient periods to the great centres, the effect 
of which was to cut down the local price obtained by the producers. It is not difdcult 
to conceive that producers near London were much better off than those in more 
remote parts of the country because of this difference in distance from the best 
market. The scheme now nearly equalises the returns to the producer in every region. 
Therefore one effect of the scheme has been that producers nctir g^reat centres of 
population are often worse off than they were before, but the majority, taking the 
country as a whole, are better off. 

DISTSUCBXmON. 

The operations of the Board under this heading are of large dinumsimna. The 
total quantity of milk bought and sold last year was nearly 913 million gallons; 71 
per cent, of this quantity ^as used as ^'liquid milk” for domestic purposes and 29i>er 
cent, for manufacturing. The average realisation’ value of milk for manufacturing 
was 4.92d. per gallon. This price was raised by assistance, provided by the Gk)vem- 
ment, to 5.92d. per gallon. The above figures are taken from the Chairman’s 
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Statement to the meeting held on 6th June. The effect of the Government grant 
has been to raise the pool prices to the produceis by per gallon. (When this 
was averaged out on the price of liquid milk it brought the whole production to 
12.125d. per gallon. 

As the result of negotiation by the Board with the distributing Companies and 
private firms and manufactures, a better price was obtained last year, and this 
seems to indicate that the producers, being controlled from one centre, are able to 
make a better bargain collectively than they could by selling individually. The 
average prices before the scheme started were much lower than they are now. It 
seems therefore that collective bargaining has been an advantage to the producers. 

The three largest distributing agencies m London are United Dairies Co., with a 
eupital of £1,000,000; Express Dairies Co., whose operations are not quite so 
large; and the Co-operative Wholesale Society. 1 visited each of these great com¬ 
panies and was given courteous answers to my inquiries. United Dairies serve about 
a million customers, but 1 did not obtain the exact numbers from the Express Co. 
or from the Wholesale Co. One reason why the Wholesale Co. could not give them 
is, because most of their distribution is made in bulk to their constituent Co-operative 
Societies and their customers call for the milk themselves. Refrigerating, bottling, 
and pasteurising plants are used by all of them, the latest being a very elaborate 
and costly plant owned by the United Dairies Co. I was shown over the whole of 
this establishment which was new and modelled on the most approved scientific 
principles. Both the United Dairies and the Express Co. advertise extensively (and 
expensively). The latter Company has a monthly Journal which is a most inter¬ 
esting publication. Both Companies spend very large sums in Research work and 
laboratory tests of every description. In a pamphlet issued by United Dairies in 
July, 1933, Professor Jameson, M.A., M.D., F.B.C.P., wrote a foreword in which he 
said ^^The fact that London has as safe a milk supply as any in the world is due in 
large measure to the efforts of certain big distributing companies—efforts which, 
incidentally, have not been without profit to the companies themselves. Directors 
are just as much concerned in doing what they can to improve the production of 
milk throughout the country as they are in distributing it in the best and safest 
manner to the public.” Further on he remarked that “Progress is impossible with¬ 
out co-operation, and, as a member of the Public Health service, I am glad to have 
the opportunity of associating myself in this small way with what I believe to be 
a really helpful contribution to the solution of the problem.” 

The agitation for a pure milk supply in England has been going on for many 
years. Progressive steps have been taken at different times to improve the con¬ 
ditions of the industry, but it is no easy matter to get an army of 230,000 milk 
producers to work on the rigid methods suggested by the distributors and enforced 
by the Board. There are four essentials for pure milk insisted on by the distribut¬ 
ing Companies of London, and in this way they are well supported by the 
Board. 

1. Operators, when milking, must have clean dry hands. 

2. Utensils must be well scoured and sterilised. 

3. Safety: which means freedom from the presence of dangerous bacteria. 

4. Reduction of diseases in dairy cattle. 

It has been proved beyond any doubt that the principal contamination of milk 
occurs in the first stage of production. Some of the farmers neglect to wash and 
dry their hands before commencing' to milk, and then place the fiuid in containers 
That have not been properly scoured and sterilised. Bacteriological examinations 
in a multitude of cases and through a long period of years have disclosed the fact 
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that it is in these early stages where the greatest damage is done. It has also 
proved that a milk which is unsatisfactory in the first stage, cannot be made 
satisfactory by pasteurisation. 

Determined efforts have been and still are being made by distributors and 
the Board to educate the farmers. These efforts have not always been successful, 
but substantial improvements have been effected, and are still going on. It is 
difficult to convince a farmer that certain methods which he has been accustomed 
to for many years have got to be altered in the interests of the general healtii. 
He grows very indignant at being interfered with or advised, and too often insists 
on going his own way no matter how wrong it may be. To overcome this, the 
distributing Companies have induced model farmers to do the milking and use 
their own utensils at different places where it was known that milk was being 
produced under bad conditions. Tests of the milk produced in the old careless 
way have been compared with that produced under proper conditions, and the 
results are astonishing. 

In the pamphlet previously mentioned, which was prepared by Mr. Ben Davies, 
Director of Laboratories, Processing and Inspection for United Dairies, the 
details of a most interesting experiment are fully described as follows;— 

** Abundant experience, supported now by thousands of both pre-pasteurisation and 
post-pasteurisation bacteria plate counts, prove that with no more than a measure of 
regard for the merely domestic decencies, together with a simple and economical pro¬ 
cedure for sterilising all utensils, it is possible to produce mfik of consistently good 
bacteriological quality. 

In order to demonstrate finally that it is within the ability of the small producers 
to attain a satisfactory standard of bacterial quality, an experiment was initiated in 
connection with the supplies of one of the country creameries of United Dairies, where 
a system of premiums for the attainment of specified bacteriological standards has 
been in existence for some years. A number of the smaller producers were interested 
in the proposed experiment, none of whom had more than barely qualified for the 
bonus offered for the bacterial standard. « 

The simple conditions laid down provided that the cows’ udders should be clean, 
that milking should be effected with clean dry hands, that the first jet of fore milk 
should be discarded, and that all utensils should be sterilised. The steriliser provided 
for the equipment was merely a wooden box fitted over the farm copper, into which 
the vark)U8 utensils, including the milk refrigerator, were placed for steaming after 
proper washing—a thermometer being provided to ensure that the boiling temperature 
was actually reached. 

The average bacterial count of the twelve farmers previous to the experiment in 
the month of February (1933) was 427,000 per cubic centimetre, with coliform 
organisms generally present in 1-1000 cubic centimetre. At the end of the 
experiment the average plate count of the milk as delivered at depot was 
less than 6,800 per cubic centimetre. In no less than nine of the twelve samples 
h, coli were absent even in one cubic centimetre and the average figures were superior 
to those obtained in the case of the Company’s ‘‘Grade A. Tuberculm Tested” supplies 
for the same month. In the light of the facts contained in the foregoing pages, 
perhaps the most significant results lie in the post-pasteurisation figures. Previous 
to the experiment, the average bacteria count of the twelve farmers’ supplies, after 
laboratory pasteurisation, was 27,000 per c.c. At the end of the period the supplies 
of no less than six individuals showed clean plates after pasteurisation. The average 

count” of the whole twelve was merely 23 organisms per c.e. while the highest 
count in any one instance was 100 per c.c. 

An interesting corollary of the experiment arose when six* of the twelve farmers, 
after their experience in clean milk production on their own farms, were asked to visit six 
ether producers and undertake the milking on one afternoon, and thus to demonstrate 
what improvement could be effected with no special preparation whatever, other than 
the transfer of their own sterilised utensils, which they took with them. In the 
following table, the first column gives the normal bacteria count of each supply taken 
four days previous to, the visitors’ attendance—^the result of whose work appears in 
the second eohann. 
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TABLE E. 


Farm. 

Owner. 

Visitor. 

6/3/33. 

10/3/33. 



2,500 


3,000,000 

1,900 


25,400 

5,500 



2,900 



900 

1 

3,000,000 

500 


The plate count after pasteurisation in each case was:— 


Farm. 

Owner. 

Visitor. 

6/3/33. 

10/3/33. 


80,000 

100 


100,000 

200 


600 

100 


3,900 

100 


1,000 

300 


200,000 

1 

100 


At No. 2 Farm, the cows were milked by machinery. In this case half the herd was milked 
by the owner on his own machine, and half by the visitor’s sterilised unit which was connected 
for the purpose. The results were as follows:— 



Owner. 

Visitor. 

Before pasteurisation . 

3,000,000 

1,900 

After pasteurisation. 

31,000 

200 


The methods of production which have to be followed in order to obtain such a 
standard universally do not depend on a preliminary course of instruction in elementary 
bacteriology to milk producers and their milkers. It is enough to lay down a few 
positive and dogmatic rules which cannot be departed from, and which the plain, hard¬ 
working folk who are responsible for a great proportion of the milk jjroduction of the 
country can easily practise and understand. These methods are dictated not only 
by science, but by regard for the common decencies which are properly expected to 
apply to the production and preparation of every article of human food. They comprise 
little of art and nothing of mystery. 

If these rules are observed, the production of clean milk of good bacterial quality 
becomes automatic and even unavoidable. On the other hand, if they arc neglected or 
relaxed, the laboratory tests which are proposed will very soon expose the* fact and 
relegate the milk to that lower class to which it belongs, and which should receive 
payment at substantially lower rate. The production of dirty milk should be made 
too costly a luxury. Unclean milk should be definitely eJxcludcd from utilisation as 
human food.'' 

One very bad feature which arises from careless milking is that one negligent 
farmer, using unscoured and unsterilised utensils to pour his milk into, con¬ 
taminates and spoils lar^ quantities of pure milk. Elaborate tests have been 
made by emptying a few cans (chums) of carelessly drawn milk into one of the 
3,000 gallon containers, and have proved that in a very few hours dangerous bac¬ 
teria has defveloped in countless millions. , , 

In the light of the above, perhaps it is not to be wondered at that thinking 
people in England should insist that this essential commodity should be produced 
in a clean, wholesome fashion. There is probably no known food subsance that 
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is more susceptible to mfection by dangerous germs than milk, and it is of the 
utmost importance tliat it should be kept free from contaEtaaination from the cow 
to the consumer. Notwithstanding these convincing tests, however, a rather large 
percentage of farmers become negligent at times—others are so by habit—^and 
while the general results are noticeably improved there still remains much educa¬ 
tional work to be done. When the milk reaches the great central depots numerous 
samples are taken and tested in four different ways before it goes into con¬ 
sumption. (One firm alone eraploj^s 102 qualified chemists for this purpose.) It 
is then cooled, and pasteurised by heating to a temperature of 145/6F. and is 
then passed over refrigerators ready for sale to the public. . 

The conveyors from country to city have recently been very greatly improved. 
Enormous vessels, mostly holding up to 3,000 gallons for railway, and 1,200 
gallons for motor transport, convey the milk to the chief distributing centres in 
London. These vessels, the inside of which is coated with glass, are so constructed 
that, even on the hottest day, the temperature of the milk does not rise more than 
one degree. Sometimes milk trucks are attached to express trains and the 
railway companies seem to do everything possible to facilitate the rapid transport 
of milk to the cities. 

An important feature of the transport system is that from the time the milk 
is put into the glass-lined containers until it reaches the consumers who buy it in 
bottles, it does not come in contact with the amosphere or any deleterious matter. 
Those who buy milk from open containers are therefore not so safely supi)lied 
as those who buy the bottled article. 

The practice of delivering milk in bottles appears to be increasing. No doubt 
this adds to the cost of distribution, but it is now known by most people that 
once the milk is exposed to the atmosphere, dangers of contamination are greatly 
increased. One finn supplied me with the following figures:—33 per cent, of 
their bottled milk trade is delivered in quarts, 55 per cent, in pints, 18 per cent, 
in half-pints, and 3 per cent, in one-third pints for schools. This firm^s weekly 
output is 500,000 gallons of milk. 

COST OF DISTBIBUTION. 

Many complaints are made that the cost of distribution is far too high. The 
same complaint as regards milk is made all over* the civilised world. Th<^ 
minimum retail prices fixed by the Board and now operating are 2s. 4d. per 
gallon, with a reduction of 4d. per gallon for quantities of more than one gallon, 
not exceeding four gallons delivered to one buyer at one place within twelve hours, 
and 6d. per gallon reduction for more than four gallons but not exceeding ten 
gallons. For deli\erj' to local authorities, public bodies, voluntary hospitals, 
is. 6id. per gallon. Sales beyond ten gallons are considered wholesale, and the 
profit on these would be about five per cent. The difference in the price received 
by the producer to that paid by the householder is nearly Is. 4d. per gallon, but 
this is on the small deliveries only. 

The Milk Board is making efforts to reduce the cost of distribution. It is true 
that the distributing companies are now making profits which they could not make 
before the Board took control of the industry, but they say that they cannot 
reduce their charges unless they eliminate two things. The first is the very costly 
and elaborate systems for guaranteeing pure milk before it is delivered to the 
consumer. The second is duplication in delivery. No one desires the abolition of 
the scientific safeguards that arc now so extensively in use. Obviously that is 
unthinkable, and consequently attention is being paid to the second proposition. 

During the Great War, in 1915 to be correct, the shortage of men became a 
potent factor in causing a number of reputable dairy firms in the Metropolis 
to amalgamate, .thereby creating United Dairies Ltd., and it is claimed that this 
was the first step towards the rationalisation of London’s milk service. Notwith¬ 
standing this operation, which meant the elimination of at least deven distributors^ 
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there are still not less than a dozen^ and probably more than twenty large dis¬ 
tributing firms and a host of small ones. Assuming that there are no more 
than twelve it means that in any street of, say, 50 houses, there is a strong 
probability of every firm having customers in it. And not only that—^which should 
be considered bad enough—^but owing to the fact that so many people are now 
living in fiats, it is a common thing to see a dozen milk carts calling at one 
house. This causes a tremendous amoimt of overlapping and creates expense in 
the way of overhead costs, superintendence, wages, horse or motor costs, wear 
and tear of vehicles, &c., &c. Then again, as customers are scattered, quite long 
distances have frequently to be traversed by a vehicle to supply a single customer. 
This also greatly adds to the cost of distribution. It is obvious that if the street 
of 50 houses were supplied by one or two vehicles and the same applied to !the 
whole of London, the cost of distribution would be enormously decreased. This 
may be done by further amalgamation of firms, but it is unlikely that the Board 
itself will attempt to take over the retail distribution of milk, nor is it considered 
wise to attempt it. There is something to be said that if the whole of the dis¬ 
tribution were carried out by one or even two firms, the lack of competition would 
bring many evils in its train. Still it is hoped that time and better oiganisation 
will gradually remove the waste that is constantly going on in the industry. Does 
it require another great war to lead or force traders and the general public to 
a realisation of this waste of time, money and effort? 

OONSXTMPTION. 

The price has increased to the consumer by about Id. per quart, but at the 
time of my inquiry there had been no change for nine months. It is to be noted 
in this connection that the Consumers' Committee reported to the Minister of 
Agriculture that retail prices had been ‘^substantially increased” since the intro¬ 
duction of the scheme. If the increase is no more than Id. per quart it should 
not be felt much by the consumer. The difference will be in the large quantities 
of milk delivered to hotels or restaurants, and places of that kind. It is obvious 
that Id. per quart could not very Avell be added on to one-half and one-third 
pints of milk and as no retailer can charge more for his milk than the Board 
allows, it is difficult to see where the small consumer has any substantial ground 
for complaint. The costly and elaborate refinements of treatment described under 
“Distribution” have to be paid for by somebody. There is no escape from that. 
The new methods are expensive, but they are always clean. The old ones were 
cheap and usually dirty. 

Taking the price which the farmers obtained last year, at 12.125d. (although 
the distributors pay more than that) the gross profit to them on small deliveries 
up to one gallon, works out at nearly 132 per cent. The gross profit on the 
larger deliveries is much less, but the net profit is probably more. It is this 132 
per cent, gross profit about whioh so many complaints are made by the house¬ 
holder. He is apt to make comparisons between what lie knows is Ihe general 
profit made by retailers in other trades, which ranges from as low as 10 per 
cent, to as high as 33^ per cent., and he thinks and says very emphatically that 
distributors of milk are making exorbitant profits at 132 per cent. lie forgets, 
or ignores, the outstanding fact that it neurly always takes less time and labour 
and general expense to deliver two or three gallons of milk at one place than it 
does to deliver the same number of pints at separate places. And again, the 
average householder does not realise the amount of close, hard-thought-out 
organisation and attention to detail that is required so that he shall receive his 
pint or two pints of milk in good time every morning. 

The present price of 3id. per pint for good clean milk cannot be considered 
excessive in comparison with other beverages, none of which have anything like 
the food value of milk, and in none is there the same expense in delivery. The 
householder is. quite willing to lake advantage of improved methods but grumbles 
at having to pay for them. This habit of mind is not peculiar to milk consumers. 
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As previously stated; great efforts are constantly made to educate the farmer, 
thereby induce him to produce an article of food tibat is clean and wholesome. 
Not only tha^ but he is often more or less heavily fined for breaches of the 
very stringent rules and regulations imposed by the Board and the Heall^ Act; 
to say nothing of being engaged in an exacting occupation which often keeps him 
busy from 3 or 4 o’clock on Monday morning until 9 o’clock on the following 
Sunday night. He never gets too much time for sleep; and practically none for 
recreation. That may not apply so much to the larger dairymen who employ 
labour, but it is quite true as regards many thousands of small producers. So that, 
while the fanner is being drilled and educated and fined, it is not out of place to 
suggest that some education might well be administered to the consumers in the 
direction of having a little more kindly consideration for the other fellow. 

GENEBAIi. 

The Milk Marketing Scheme has certainly brought the industry into a better con¬ 
dition than it was before. Producers are getting better returns; distributors are 
making reasonable profits which they could not make befdre, and the public are 
getting cleano* and therefore more wholesome milk. But while this side of the 
picture is all to the good it is to some extent dependent on the Government grant 
which in the year which closed last May or theieabouts, amounted to £1,343,199. 
Even this large sum of money only increased the farmers’ returns by |d. per gallon, 
but it is difficult to see how much improvement in the industry could have been 
effected without it. 

Three things, hourever, seem fairly certain. The first is that the farmers insist 
that they cannot produce milk at a lower price than they obtain now. The second is 
that the distributors declare that they cannot make their businesses pay if profits 
are reduced. The third is that if the Government grant is withdrawn, as indeed 
the Board is afraid it will be, the public will have to pay more for their milk. 
These are some of the many difficulties which bes^i the Board. 

Granting that the genertd condition of the industry has improved, repercussions 
have occurred which are giving statesmen and the Milk Board grave anxiety. The 
most important of these is that while there was some over-production of Tnilk before 
the present scheme was initiated, it has increased very largely since. The Chairman 
of the Board, speaking at the annual meeting held on 6th June last year on this 
aspect of the scheme, said, ^'The details of milk sales shown by our records disclose 
n definite tendency for production to increase. The average daily quantity of milk 
sold wholesale in this period has increased by nearly 18 per cent, over the corres¬ 
ponding amount last year. This increase was not fully anticipated, but, neverthe¬ 
less, all supplies have been marketed.” 

As the Board is under contract to purchase all the milk produced by Class 1 
of the producers in England and Wales, in addition to large quantities from Class 
2, this increase is embarrassing it to a serious degree, and up to the time I left 
England no workable scheme had been discovered that would overcome the difficulty. 

The causes of the rapid increase are not hard to discover. While no great profit 
can be made by the dairymen, even at the increased prices that the Board pays 
them for milk compared with those obtained under the haphazard methods of selling 
prior to the establishment of the Scheme, it was, and still is, better than anything 
else, and while the prices of other produce are low and can only be obtained by 
hard bargaining and sometimes losses by poor crops and bad debts, milk is a flxea 
price and the money is sure. Consequently, as many dairymen as could afford it 
have added another cow or two to their herds. Female calves that would have gone 
to the butcher became milkers, and the producers n^lected other kinds of produce 
for the more certain one of milk production. This process is going on at an ever- 
increasing ratio, and seems likely to ^ continue. 

It may not be out of place at this stage to remark that a similar sitnaticm arose 
in France when some y ws ago that country prohibited the importation of wheat 
and fixed a payable price for tiie locally-grown product. Ih a very fow 
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France was overloaded with her own wheat, because her producers ceased planting 
crops for an uncertain market and devoted most, if not all, their attention to the 
crop that had a market assured to them. 

Unless the British Milk Board can devise some means of overcoming this serious 
difficulty in addition to those they have put in operation up to the present time, 
it is certain, or at least highly probable, that a similar problem will arise in England 
' as regards milk. It is difficult enough now and seems likely to get worse. Arising 
out of the desire of the farmers to produce milk in preference to other things, 
another problem has presented itself which does not affect the Board, but is a 
serious otie for the landowners. A large percentage of the dairymen are tenant 
farmers, and since the Scheme came into operation they are constantly urging 
the landowners to erect more cow byres and other conveniences to accommodate a 
larger number of cattle. Under the verj' exacting local, as well as National Health 
Regulations, these structures are expensive, and as landowners, owing to excessive 
taxation and the general depression in agriculture, are often little if any better off 
than their tenants these demands are embarrassing them to a serious degree. They 
are afraid that the Scheme will break down of its own weight and they will be left 
with a lot of costly buildings on their hands that tenants will have no use for. Any 
suggestion that the tenant should pay more rent for the increased accommodation 
is immediately met with the reply that he can only pay the present rent with great 
difficulty, and really requires a few more cows to enable him to do it. 

Efforts are being made to increase the consumption, and some success has been 
achieved and more may be expected in that direction. It is proved by statistics 
that not enough milk is consumed as food in the British Isles, and that there would 
be a higher standard of health if a larger use were made of it as such. School 
children are being supplied much more than ever before, and it is considered there 
is room for great expansion in this direction. During the year 1934-5 over 
2,750,000 school children were supplied. Then very large quantities of milk are 
used in manufacturing certain commodities outside of food products. 

But notwithstanding the efforts the Board is making to get more milk consumed, 
it is fully aware that the production will continue to increase faster than the con¬ 
sumption. It is now casting longing eyes on the butter, beef, and bacon trades, and 
great pressure is being exerted on Ministers and members of Parliament to impose 
impi>rt duties on these commodities in the interests of the British agiiculturist. It 
is difficult to see how this pressure can be resisted for very long, and of course it 
has an important bearing on 1h“ export of Australian produce. 

The British farmers argue, not unreasonably, that if England were to produce 
even 25 per cent, of the butter she now imports there might be no surplus of milk, 
and if a high enough import duty were placed on bacon and ham much of the milk 
that now embarrasses the Board would be fed to pigs and calves. Further still, a 
duty on beef would relievo the market of surplus cattle, and the farmer would be 
better off all round, and would not need to devote all his attention to milk produc¬ 
tion. It is scarcely to be expected that the British agriculturist will much longer 
consent to see his butter market so largely supplied from overseas. Britain is now 
a Protectionist country, and the people on the land will insist on their share of the 
policy the same or at least similar to that enjoyed by secondary industries. If 
they succeed in obtaining it, the butter trade will probably be one of the first to 
be reorganised and, if a substantial duty is imposed, there seems no reason to doubt 
but that enormous quantities of milk will thereby be absorbed and go into consump¬ 
tion as butter. This would be a great help to the Milk Board. 

But it must be pointed out that increased consumption will mean increased pro¬ 
duction, and as the principal motive for increased production is the artificial stimu¬ 
lus of a fixed price and a certain return in money for the commodity, it seems highly 
probable that even if all of the aforementioned methods of increasing consumption 
are brought into operation the Board will be in the same difficulty as it is now. 

B 
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There is one possible check on increase of production which may operate more 
successfully in the future than it has up to the present. It will have been noticed 
that the price of liquid milk was about Is. 3d. per gallon and manufacturing milk 
from 3id. to 4.92d. The practice is that the Board takes all the milk as ^^liquid,’’ 
sells to the distributors such quantities as they require for the day, and the balance 
is surplus milk and sold to the manufacturer. The prices are then averaged out, 
and it follows that the more ^^surplus’^ milk there is the lower the average price 
will be. This may dawn on the farmers in time, and it is possible that the regional 
committees may endeavour to regulate the number of cows a farmer may keep, but 
whether such interference with recognised methods of production and trading will 
be tolerated remains to be seen. 

All of the above economic facts are well known to those statesmen who were 
responsible for passing the Act under which the Board works, and they are well 
known to the Board also, but so far as I could gather, the industry, as b^ore 
stated, was in a bad way, and it was felt that something should be attempted to 
improve it. The law of supply and demand has a rough and ready way of dealing 
with over-production of any commodity. Parliament in its wisdom decided to 
upset that natural law in connection with milk and substitute one of its own. 
Therefore the new system is an experiment, and must not be condemned before 
it has had a fair trial. 

It is noteworthy that large numbers of the producers themselves are far from 
satisfied with the scheme. At the Board meetihg held in London on 6th June, 1935, 
which was attended by about 500 farmem, very caustic and heated remarks were 
made, and some insisted that the whole scheme should be abandoned. The Chairman 
said that the prices in the present contract showed a substantial improvement, the 
average price for liquid milk being Is. 3^2^* gallon compared with Is. 2d. 
for the previous year. Even this statement did not appear to pacify the meeting 
at all, as several farmers from Devonshire denounced the Scheme, saying among other 
things that they were being strangled out of existence by it, while another farmer 
declared that ^Hhe scheme contains nothing for us but progressive ruin.” Notwith¬ 
standing these complaints, however, there seems to bb quite a large majority of 
farmers who, if they do not altogether like the Scheme, do not see anything at 
present to take its place, and are more or less agreeable for its continuance. No 
doubt many farmers object to the strict discipline they are subjected to, as it was 
stated by the General Manager that nearly £6,000 was due to the Board in fines 
which had not been collected. It is assumed that the multitude of rules and regula¬ 
tions imposed by the Board are difficult to carry out and being sometimes broken, 
penalties are inflicted which farmers either cannot or will not pay. But this 
accumulation of fines is not a healthy sign. 

POUnOO-EOONOMZO ASPECT. 

Some critics roundly condemn the Scheme and call it socialistic. Socialists, on 
the othei;Jiiand, declare that there is very little about it that more than even dis¬ 
tantly resembles their principles. To make it socialistic th^ say:— 

1. That it ought to be controlled by the State. 

2. That there ought to be equality of reward to all persons engaged in it. 

3. That the profit if any should go to the State and not to private individuals. 

The truth lies between these two extremes. The Scheme is really a mixture of 

socialistic and private trading, and might be more correctly described as enforced 
collectivism. 

At the productive end of the industry, the farmers are individualists, working 
entirely on their own account, but restricted in the sale of nearly all of their milk 
produce to one purchaser, viz., the Milk Marketing Board. At the other end the 
distributors are public or co-operative companies or private individuals selling to 
whom they please, but restricted in their purchases as regards milk, to one seller, 
again the Milk Marketing Board. The Board fixes the price it will pay the fanner; 
the price at which it will sell to the distributor, and dictates the price it which the 
latter must sell to the public. 
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The justification for the Scheme is that no large capitalistic business in these 
times can be conducted without some elements of socialism (without being bound 
to an exact definition of that oveiworked word), and no socialistic business can be 
made to work successfully if at all without a large share of capitalism. The two 
things, although at daggers drawn in a general sense, shade into each other at 
certain points, and it may be that the British Milk Marketing Scheme is the happy 
medium to reconcile some at least of these conflicting methods of trading. 

It may be quite safely asserted that if th*? Scheme w^cre controlled by the State, 
and everyone engaged in it a civil servant, the result would be a disastrous failure. 

On the other hand, the unrestrained methods of private trading as regards milk 
have proved unsatisfactory. There are some peculiar features about the milk trade 
that make it more susceptible to failure in private trading than any other, and 
this is accentuated in times of industrial crises. Very large numbers of people 
when thrown out of their usual occupation think they will work up a little milk 
round, and as they almost invariably start by cutting the local prices so as to get 
customers, it causes prices to be reduced to such an extent that no one can make 
the business pay. This, of course leads to unfair forms of competition, such as 
adulteration and careless, hurried methods of production and distribution. Witli 
such a delicate and highly sensitive substance as milk, such practices are not only 
improper, but are also very dangerous to public health. 

In tlie main, it must have been the above reasons which caused the British Parlia¬ 
ment to pass the Act under which the Milk Marketing Scheme was built up and 
is now operated. Having taken the plunge of initiating a radical change in the 
industry, it was wise in creating a separate board to control it. That there would 
be many embarrasing situations and awkward repercussions from such a departure 
was well known, but it was felt that the industry was in such a desperate condition 
that it could not be made worse by an experiment. 

Up to the present time I think the experiment has been proved to have justified 
itself. The starting of such a gigantic scheme was a heavy task, and was bound 
to cause a great deal of friction. Many of. the early troubles which arose have 
been removed, and if the Scheme is allowed to continue commonsense and experience 
will be the means of removing n^any more. 

CONCLUSION. 

The best features that I see in the scheme are:— 

3. Unity of control. 

2. Improvement in prices to the producer and distributor. 

.3. A great improvement in the quality of milk. 

4. Possibility of more reasonable hours of labour in production. 

5. Possibility of more rational distribution. 

6. Had there been no Scheme only a small percentage of 2,750,000 school children 
would have been supplied with milk, and there is the certainty of extension in this 
direction. 

The worst features are:— 

1. The danger of over-production caused by the uneconomic stimulus of a fixed 
price which will, if not checked, gradually force down prices until the dairymen 
will be as badly off as before. If the prices are kept up vast quantities of milk 
will Jiave to be thrown away. 

2. The fact that farmers are already neglecting other forms of produce for 
the more profitable one of milk. This is causing increased importation of vegetables 
and other foodstuffs from overseas. 

3. The Government subsidy which can only be excused as a temporary measure 
but which is likdy to be regarded by the industry as an essential foir all time. 
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ACTIVITIES AT ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 1935-36. 


PART n.—CROP ROTATIONS AND GRAIN HARVEST RESULTS. 

[By Allan R. Callaghan, D.Phil., B.Sc. (Oxon), B.Sc.Agr. (Syd.), (Principal), 
and 0. Bowden, B.D.A. (Farm Superintendent).] 

UTILISATION OF FAEM FIELDS. 

During the last few years every effort has been made to manage the College 
areas on the basis of a mixed farm in which wheat gprowing is regarded as iJhe 
major project. Every consideration has been given and every precaution taken, 
to avoid the incipient evils of overcropping. To do this livestock numbers have 
been increased, the rotational system has been extended, an4 systematic conserva¬ 
tion of fodder has been effected. Consequently these three aspects of the work on 
the College farm have received full report in these annual statements, and they are 
aspects of farming which might well be commended to the wheat growers of the 
State in general. 

Reference to the accompanying maps, which cover the utilisation of fields over 
the last two years together with tentative treatments designed for the present year, 
will give some idea of how the rotational system has been extended. The paddocks 
Crouchs A and Crouchs B will serve as focal points for discussion. For three 
years prior to 1934 Crouchs A was rested from cultivation without any pasture 
treatment. For the same reasons Crouchs B has been rested since 1933, but it has 
been more fully utilised by livestock because of an excellent temporary pasture, 
part sown to lucerne and winimera rye grass, and part to early subterranean 
clover and wimmera rye grass. 

During the three years in which Crouchs A lay as ley land it received no 
attention. For the first two years sontb burr medic ass6ciated with barley grass 
made the paddock of some value for winter grazing. By the third year barley grass 
had taken complete possession and the field was practically worthless as a grazing 
proposition. The fact remains that the paddock was spared from the plough for 
three years, until in 1934 it was fallowed, and in 1935 sown to King^s White wheat. 
The value of the rest was clearly shown in the crop which grew with vigour, 
excellent colour and evenness, a crop which gave no evidence that it suffered in any 
way from plant food deficiencies, and finally over the 62 acres harvested for grrain 
gave an average yield of 36bush. per acre. It was the best crop on the farm, and its 
superiority can be largely attributed to the preceding history of the field. 

This supplies some evidence at least to the theory that heavy yields may be 
expected from fields that have been given the benefit of a holiday from cultivation. 
Granted this, the object should be to rest the field in the most profitable manner 
possible. To do this, sowing of temporary pastures is strongly advocated. This 
advocacy is based on the experiences gained from the field Crouchs B which in 
1933 was sown to 31bs. wimmera rye grass and 21bs. lucerne. On a small portion 
31bs. early subterranean clover were substituted for the lucerne. Every autumn 
since, the paddock has received Icwt. superphosphate with the result that burr 
medic which is a volunteer species, has been a feature of the paddock each winter. 
On the area sown to lucerne, burr medic and wimmera rye grass have formed a 
splendid winter pasture and the lucerne has given regular autumn and late spring 
results, with an occasional very helpful growth during the summer. This is well 
shown in the accompanying illustration. The area under early subterranean clover 
has built up well and a good winter association of early subterranean clover and 
wimmera rye grass has developed, but in this area burr medic has mtt taken such 
possession. On the luceme-wimmera area, the btirr medio has been unifoxnily 
luxuriant over the last three years and this area of the field has hw 
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more productive than the area sown to early subterranean clover. This leads 
one to assert that where burr medic is a common volunteer, as on the College farm, 
il is doubtful whether it is economic to sow early subterranean clover. These 
remarks, it must be noted, are directed to the early foi-m of subterranean clover and 
not to the late form. Its growth period is short, its production is considerably less 
and the feeding value of its Aftermath does not appear to be as good as the late 
flowering form. Unfortunately the environment at College with its Ioav rainfall 
definitely precludes the use of the late form, whereas the early form will grow and 
seed down readily every year. 

This field, Crouchs B, has just reached the zenith of its usefulness as a pasture 
and it is only with reluctance that it will be fallowed this year. The field is in its 
fourth year as pasture, and could well be spared from the plough for two more 
years, but unfortunately another factor has entered which makes it imperative to 



Lucerne In Crouch’s B Jn January, 1936. The line demarcing the area sown 
to Luoeme and that sown to Early Subterranean Clover was very 
clearly defined foUowing 176 points of rain early in January this year. 

sacrifice the pasture, and that is the appearance of initial-cormule plants of Cape 
Tulip. This weed is not a bad weed on cultivated lands, for cultivation acts as a 
d^^finite control, but on uncultivated lands it is a menace, (^uriously em)ugh its 
existence in this field was not suspected but the prolonged rest has given the weed 
a chance to make headway, anci although to the average visitor it passes unnoticed, 
it is present in sufficient quantity to warrant attention. To allay its spread the 
paddock has been included in the fallow programme for the cuiTcnt year as shown 
in Map No. 3. 

According to programme the next paddock to enter on holidays is Crouchs C. 
The following is the history of the paddock over the last four years:—1933, wheat; 
1934, peas; 19.35, oats for sila5?e sown as a cover to 21bs. wiminera rye grass and 
31bs. lucerne, which constitutes the pasture for 1936 and subsequent years. The 
establishment of W’mmera rye grass by sowing it at the rate of 1 to 21bs. with 
the preceding crop is the cheapest and most economical method of establishing 
this species, but only on the sandier lighter soils and with certain less rigorous oat 
varieties, has lucerne establishment on this basis been successful. 

This year a farther step in pasture establishment is being undertaken, and field 
No. 3 B, which was fallowed last year, will be sown to a mixture of lucerne, 
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was delayed until the usual time in spite of the temptation offered by very favour¬ 
able seed-bed conditions during April. Wheat seeding was not begun until the last 
few days of April, when a beginning was made with Ford, ideal seeding weather 
made it possible to sow all other varieties at the right time in accordance with their 
maturity; early in June, wheat seeding ffnished with King’s White. 

The weather during May proved almost ideal; although 1.42in. of rain were 
recorded for the month falls were light and separated by dry intervals. Rainfall 
for June, 1935, was below the average of 2.43in. for this month, but the 1.89in. 
received were very well distributed and of optimum usefulness. The year’s rain¬ 
fall to the end of June was only a few points above average, but its distribution 
had been unusually favourable, and by July there was a splendid showing of crops 
and pastures all over the farm. Feed growth was remarkable and all paddocks 
made up well, so that it was possible to keep the w’hole of f’letts A closed where 
self-sown cereal, enveloped with a mat of burr medic, subsequently developed to 
yield over five tons of volunteer growth to the acre when cut for silage in the 
spring. 

Average rains were received in July and good falls were recorded early in 
August. A period at tlie end of August and early September with high 
temperatures of unseasonable character, accompanied by dry northerly winds, 
served the useful purpose of hardening the crops and steadied down growth which 
up till mid-August threatened to be over-sappy, approaching rankness. It 
was early in August, prior to the dry period referred to, that a local hailstorm of 
great severity passed over the south-western portions of the farm and caught a crop 
of Sword in Days A and B in its path. This crop was the pride of the place and 
the hail, striking it when it was just far enough advanced to suffer severely, cut it 
to pieces. The dry spell which followed gave it little opportunity for real recovery. 

Good rains were very much needed all over the State when they were received 
with general satisfaction in September. These rains actually assured the wheat 
crop, and as the season advanced prospects improved. Excellent temperature and 
moisture conditions soon brought the crops into a forward condition and by the end 
of September all that was required was reasonable weather in October to assure 
good results. 

Following a fairly long spell of dry weather after the mid-September rains 
October opened with a threat of bad conditions. For the first few days warm to 
hot temperatures were accompanied by strong northerly winds and dust. This 
rather upsetting prelude, however, was followed by a few light showers and cool 
conditions for some days, so that very little damage was done to the crops. By way 
of compensation for any such damage which may have accrued opportune rains of 
great value followed. The weather had unfolded a pleasant surprise; this applied 
to all parts of the State, for October recordings were above the average and they 
set free a feeling of optimism and satisfaction as far as harvest prospects were 
concerned. 

As in 1934 finishing conditions were more favourable than usual. The only 
disturbing feature of the October weather was the effect of wind and rain on the 
oat crops. Two wind storms were experienced, and one was a heavy hot northerly 
blow which bent the oat crops over and in places broke the stems about Sin. from 
the ground. This reduced oat yields and made oat harvesting difficult. 


Distribution of Rainfall at Roseworthy College for the Past Six Years, 1930-1935. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Auk. 

Sepfc. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Pec. 

Total. 

1930 .... 

0*02 

0-30 

001 

0-89 

0-74 

0-77 

2-60 

2-06 

i-n.^ 

3-21 

0-.»>9 

0-75 

12-87 

1931 .... 

0*60 

0-10 

101 

1-06 

2-80 

1*70 

2-51 

1-80 

2*2.'> 

0-83 

0-47 

000 

l.'i-IS 

1932 .... 

0*34 

1-24 

1*27 

3-73 

1*91 

3'88 

1-73 

1-95 

1-29 

2-73 

Oil 

0-9() 

21-03 

1933 .... 

0-99 

0*01 

0-94 

1-29 

2-99. 

0-74 

1-84 

2-84 

2-24 

0-07 

0-29 

201 

16-8.'> 

1984 .... 

0-39 

0-14 

0-64 

209 

019 

0-89 

0-98 

2*49 

2*69 

2-00 

lO.'i 

0-3.3 

14-38 

1935 .... 
Mean for 
period 
1904- 

0-91 

000 

1-58 

2*78 

1-42 

1*89 

1-69 

204 

2{)4 

2-41 

0-7J 

0-02 

18-49 














1985 .. 

JVW 

0-69 

0-87 

114 

211 

2-20 

1-92 

200 

200 

1-77 

104 

0-88 

17-40 
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From the table it will be seen that the rainfall for the year was 18.49in. which 
is above the average of 17.40in. Similarly the seasonal rainfall represented by the 
period April to October inclusive was better than either 1933 or 1934. In both the 
latter years the rainfall was below average, so that better yields were expected for 
the 1936 season, and as stated in Part I. of this year’s report, the average wheat 
yield, including the hail damaged crop, was a record for the College at 27bush. 
591bs., and the yield per inch of seasonal rainfall was Ibush. 551bs. 

WHEAT CROPS, 1935. 

The areas sown to wheat were, as usual, fallo'wed land. Fallowing was begun the 
previous July when the fields were ploughed to a depth of 3in. Conditions were 
such that two cultivations were carried out with the rigid tyne machines before 
harvest, then following rains, two light workings with spring tyne implements were 
necessary, one in January, the other in March; the April rains were followed by a 
general rigid tyne cultivation, and by then all fallows were in a clean state of tilth 
ready for seeding. 

Seeding was commenced in Fletts B and C with Ford at the end of April and 
beginning of May, followed by Ranee 4H in Nottles C, Dundee in No. 6a, Baringa 
in No. 5, Sword in Days A and B, Early Gluyas in No. 6, in that order and finished 
with King^s White in Crouchs A during the first week in June. 



Ford Wheat in Flett’e B and 0, 1935. The lUaatration abowe the Btnd Strip 
with the Pedigree Stripe on either side, which in turn are guarded on 
the outside with Commercial Ford. 

Seeding proceeded almost without interruption, the weather at no time interfered, 
and all seed beds were conducive to ready germination and good establishment. 
Growth was regular and vigorous right up until mid-August when a dry spell 
prevented excessive growth. Taking the season as a whole it was kind and 
favourable to the wheat crops, this applies especially to the weather experienced 
when the crops were finishing. Often very high temperatures and dust-laden 
northerly winds pay inopportune visits during the finishing phases of the crop, and 
while average conditions may prevail in other directions, such scorching and 
extremely drying days have serious consequences. The October weather of 1935 
was free from such extremes, and crops were able to mature full, plump samples. 

For a time stem rust was feared and actually appeared in mild form; the dry 
spell in August had effectively hardened crops and prevented rankness, this, with 
moving atmospheric conditions during October prevented The development of stem 
rust in epidemic form. The toll from,Take-All in College crops was negligible, in 
fact very little disease of any consequence was noticed. 

The calamity of the year from the point of view of the College wheat yields was 
the ruination of the crop of Sword by hail during August. The crop had made 
considerable upward growth and was in the last leaf stage when the storm was 
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experienced. The steins were literally chopped off and to all intents and purposes 
the crop was ruined. Obviously a crop in such damaged condition should have 
been fed off, and it probably would have been more profitable to utilise it as cattle 
feed. This procedure was impossible as the crop was the only Sword wheat on the 
farm, and upon it the College supply of pure Sword seed was wholly dependent. 
For the sake of the pure seed programme the crop was allowed to take its chance. 
At least 75 per cent, of the crop had been cut and threshed to the gfround where it 
witiiered and died. From the base of the damaged plants fresh shoots appeared 
later, but it was too late for them to mature good plump grain. The crop did well 
eventually to produce 14ibush. per acre, and probably 75 per cent, of the grain 
harvested was obtained from the second growth, and as this had such a short time 
in which to mature the sample was poor. 

The best yield for the year was obtained from the old variety King’s White. As 
mentioned earlier this crop was grown on Crouchs A which had previously been 
rested from cropping, so that all the credit cannot be given to the variety. It is 
interesting to note, however, that King’s White, since its revival on the College 
farm, has yielded surprisingly well, in 1934 it yielded 33bush. 41bs. from 40 acres 
and last year (1935) it headed the farm results with a yield of 36bush. 381 bs. from 
62 acres. From the experiences of the last few seasons it appears that there is no 
very early maturing variety as suitable as King’s White for growth under con¬ 
ditions similar to those pertaining at the College. 

Whe(U Yields from Farm Areas, 1935. 


‘ Area 

Variety. Field. in Acres. Yield per Acre. 

Bush. Lbs. 

King’s White. Orouchs A 62 36 38 

Banee 4H . Nettles C 37 30 8 

Early Gluyas. No. 5 23 29 21 

Baringa. No. 5 16 28 45 

Ford .;. Fietts B and C 50 27 3 

Dundee. No. 6A 22 - 23 36 


Sword (damaged by Days A and B hail) 34 14 25 

Average yield of wheat, 27bu8h. 591b8. per acre—a College record. 

Average yield of wheat excluding the hail damaged Sword crop, SObush. 441b8. per 
acre. 

Bainfall 1935, 18.49in.; April-October rainfall, 14.67in. 

Yield per inch of seaaonal rainfall, Ibush. 551bB. 

The variety Banee 4H again gave good results. In 1934 this variety gave the 
highest yield on farm areas, namely 35bush. 431bs. from 55 acres, last year from 
37 acres, an average yield of SObush. 81bs. per acre was harvested. These yields 
are sufficient to indicate that the variety is suitable and capable of good results 
under College conditions; in this respect the variety is much superior to Free 
Qallipoli which was discarded because of its poor quality. 

Of the other varieties Early Gluyas, Baringa and Ford gave satisfactory returns, 
but the returns from Dundee were rather disappointing. The crop was badly 
infested with wild oats and this infestation must have reduced the yield somewhat, 
but even so, the variety seems to prefer heavier soils, and on the light soils of the 
College farm it may never do as well as it has done in other districts. From 
localities where the season is longer and soil conditions heavier some very good 
reports concerning Dundee have been received; in view of these and its reputation 
as a better quality wheat the variety is being continued on the farm, and in thia 
way the heavy demands for seed of the variety will be met. 

Apart from.the areas cited above smaller plots of Nawab, Florence and Huguenot 
were grown. In experiments from which large areas of hay are regularly cut the 
dtud purpose variety Nawab has been found to be the most profitable variety. It 
yields well for both hay and grain, and for the last three seasons it has performed 
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very creditably. Florence last year shattered rather badly. Shattering was 
particularly noticeable in many districts last season, but here at College most of the 
varieties on the farm held well, except Florence. A small area of Huguenot made 
dense and tall growth, yielding better than usual for this durum type. It stood 6ft. 
6in. high and was a very showy crop; in spite of heavy winds it stood well, but 
many heads were broken off, a factor which must have reduced its ultimate yield 



A student working a Karveiter In a S0<1»aebel crop during tbe hanreat of 1939. 


considerably. Huguenot is grown to satisfy a small but regular demand for pure 
seed, as it is grown locally, mixed with oats, as a so-called shandy for hay. 

OATS. 

The chief objective on the College farm with oats is pure seed production. 
Farmers throughout the State are appreciating more and more the value of oats for 
grazing and as the best grain to store for general feed purposes for horses, sheep and 
cattle. Its place on the farm has definitely grown in importance, and the reflection 
of this interest is shown in the demand for seed oats from the College. In the past 
it has been quite impossible to fill the orders, such has been the demand,, and, as 
inquiries are still in excess of the supply, greater attention must of necessity be 
paid to the crop. 

Pure seed work with oats is complicated by the ubiquitous wild oats, and the 
ready way in which they cross naturally with cultivated oats under the conditions 
prevailing in the wheat belt areas of Australia. For this reason fallowing for pure 
seed purposes is really essential, and last season all oat varieties were sown on 
fallowed areas. Under the circumstances it was realised that heavy grazing of the 
young crop would be imperative and consequently the oat crops were heavily grazed 
during June and early July. The nature of the season was such, however, that very 
even and rapid recovery followed the grazing, and growth conditions were so propi¬ 
tious that exceptional late growth followed. To all appearances the crops would have 
stood up to normal conditions and some very heavy yields were anticipated, but the 
wind storms of October, already referred to, accompanied by rain did serious 
damage. The average yield obtained over the 100 acres of oats harvested for grain 
was 23bush. 291bs. Although this yield is above the College mean yield for oats, 
it was disappointing, but is explained on the basis of wind damage, which lodged 
the crops and made harvesting very slovr and difficult. 

In view of the fact that accidental factors prejudiced the yields of some varieties 
more than others, the individual varietal yields are not tabulated. The best result 
of the season was from a small area of Fulghum, which yielded 371)ush. 131bs. This 
variety, curiously enough, has a reputation for weak straw and lodging, but the 
area was out of direct line of the most damaging w ind storm and so it escaped to a 
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laige extent. The virtues of Fulghum as a grazi^ oat are unequalled when early 
and recovery power are taken into consideration. For sheep farmers who need 
an oat which will stand up to almost continuous gazing Fulghum is recommended. 
It is a risky oat to grow for hay or grain as it is liable to lodge and is ordinarily not 
a particularly heavy yielder, but its potentialities as a grazing oat are very great. 

A yield of 28bush. 211bs. was obtained from Mulga, while Early Kherson, over*^ 
the largest area of any variety, acquitted itself very well with an average of over 
26bush. per acre. This result was especially good considering that 30 acres of this 
variety were from Days A and B, which suffered the visitation of the hailstorm in 
August. This variety, Early Kherson, stands up better than most oats and can, as 
as rule, be relied upon in this regard. Other varieties grown in varying quantities 
were Guyra, Lachlan, Belar, New Zealand Cape and Algerian. 

BARLEY. 

On a farm where pure seed is a very important aspect of wheat growing, bailey 
has to be carefully handled. For this reason all barley grown on the College farm 
is now concentrated in one paddock. This applies to experimental plots, plant- 
breeding rows and farm areas. Last year the field Ebsarys was devoted wholly to 
barley. This field has received special treatment over the last few years in an 
attempt to control wild oats, and following a wheat crop in 1933, which was badly 
infested, the paddock was combined with oats in 1934 and grazed eight out. This 
enabled the field to be ploughed in October 1934 and to lie treated as fallow over 
the summer months. It was brought into good condition by a light cultivation 
during the summer; this was followed by three cultivations in the autumn and 
before it was seeded in mid-July, 1935. Actually the desire to continue the efforts 
towards the control of wild oats prompted the unusual procedure of sowing barley 
on this short fallow. In 1934 the oats had been grazed very severely and none 
seeded before the ploughs covered all the remaining growth over in October. To 
utilise the field and yet not allow the wild oats to gain any ascendancy, it was 
decided to sow it as late as possible in the season. It was for this reason that 
barley was chosen. Being the most rapid maturing of all cereals, three autumn 
cultivations were permitted before it was lime to sow. ‘These workings were very 
successful in destroying wild oats which germinated in the autumn and early winter. 
This cleanliness was subsequently refiected in the barley crop, which, considering 
the heavy infestation of wild oats in the wheat crop of 1933 on this field, lent 
adequate support to the policy adopted. 

The crop had just made a good covering of the field when the hailstorm passed 
over it, but being backward in growth it was not severely damaged, although it 
received a definite setback which it could ill afford, because of its late seeding. 
However, it eventually made up into a short but useful crop. 

Barley Yields from Farm Areas, 1935. 


Variety. Field. Area. Average yield per Acre. 

bush. 11)8. 

Prior. Ebsarys 26 3.3 42 

Ouliforniaii Cape. ** 9 26 22 

Roseworthey Oregan ,. ** 7 23 19 

Tunisian .!. .3 20 10 


Average yield per acre, 30bush. lOlbs. 

The rate of seeding in all cases was fiOlbs. per acre, and Icwt. per acre of ‘super¬ 
phosphate was used. The average yield was 30bush. Ifilbs. per acre. Prior 
heading the varietal lists with a yield of 33bush. 421bs. per acre. 


PEAS. 

Opportunity is again taken to emphasise the value of this crop ob the farm. 
With livestock taking such a prominent part it is difficult to reason against the 
more extensive use of peas. True it is that farmers are appreciating the value of 
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peas for summer feed, but the crop could be given more universal attention, at least 
in the better rainfall areas of the wheat belt. In the report on the College harvest 
returns for 1934 the value of the grazing aftermath was given prominence and an 
attempt was made to assess its actual worth. At the time it was considered the 
figures obtained were high but the really phenomenal results which were obtained 
last year make one all the more anxious to acquaint farmers who are unaware of 
the value of the crop with the details which can hardly fail to convince. 

Dismissing, for the time being, the actual returns from grain harvested and 
aftermath grazed, the pea crop is one which should be sponsored by every farmer 
anxious to increase the efficiency of his paddock rotations. There is no crop 
suitable for the wheat belt which will thrive so well on soil low in nitrogen. Given 
a liberal supply of phosphate, and a clean seedbed, the crop will flourish. It can 
be seeded late, about the end of June or early July after all other seeding, with 
the possible exception of barley, has flmshed. In this way thorough destruction of 
all autumn germinating weeds is effected, the late workings even proving effective 
on soursobs. Peas enrich the soil in nitrogen because of the properties of nitrogen 
fixation which their root systems possess in common with other leguminous plants. 
Then, in addition, droppings from stock during the feeding off of haulms and 
general crop aftermath have an appreciable influence for good on the soil. Taking 
all these agricultural features into consideration as well as the direct monetary 
returns the crop offers, it is difficult to see how the crop can be omitted from the 
rotation where climatic conditions make its growth possible. 

The whole of the paddock, Georges, in all 110 acres, was sown to peas in 1935. 
In 1934 the field grew wheat. This stubble was burnt off in the autumn and the 
paddock kept grazed until early in May when it was ploughed to a shallow depth. 
It was subsequently harrowed and cultivated at the end of May, then cultivated and 
drilled to 1201bs. of White Brunswick peas sown with IJcwts. superphosphate early 
in June. The paddock was then immediately harrowed and cultipacked. 

This treatment was effective in killing soursobs and other weeds, consequently the 
crop made excellent headway and at flowering time, from the outside, appeared to 
be perfectly clean. Field notes indicate, however, that early in August summer 
weeds germinated profusdy, especially wire weed. By the time the crop was ripe 
for harvest the wire weed and other summer plants had reached robust proportions. 
This certainly delayed and made harvesting difficult. The consequence was that a 
fairly large proportion of the crop was left on the ground. Even so an average 
yield of 15bush. per acre was obtained and under the circumstances was considered 
quite satisfactory. 

The peas left behind, together with the haulms and abundant wire weed, provided 
a field of summer feed which would be difficult to equal in this environment. At 
its best the paddock resembled a lucerne field, the wire weed seemed to thrive 
especially well, and the paddock was undoubtedly worthy of the envious comments 
made by visitors who saw it. The grazing results obtained bear this out; for the 
period January to April inclusive the field carried 3J sheep per acre. Specifically, 
40,911 sheep days of grazing were obtained for the four months, and this is the 
equivalent of slightly more than 1 sheep per acre per annum for the 110 acres of 
the paddock. 

In view of the nature of the feed and the rapid improvement in the stock 
depastured on it, an allowance of 3d. per sheep per week does not seem excessive in 
assessing the grazing value. Granted this and the returns from the paddock can be 
quoted as worth approximately £413 for the season, or an equivalent of about 
£3 14b. per acre, based on l,704bu8h. of peas at 4s. per bushel making £340, and 
the grazing of 366 sheep at 3d. per week for 16 weeks* making £73. These results 
were undoubtedly helped by rain in January which freshened up the wire weed, but 
this fact does not detract in any way from them, as they offer convincing evidence 
of the direct usefulness of the pea crop on the farm. 
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THE AGRICULTURE OF NEW ZEALAND. 

[By R. C. Scott, Chief A^icultural Instructor.] 

(Continued from page 1303.) 

DAIRYINa IN NEW ZEALAND. 

Dairying in New Zealand is practically of equal importance to the frozen meat 
and sheep-raising industries of that country. Ninety-two per cent, of the total 
exports are made up by pastoral products, and of these the dairying industry, 
including butter, cheese, dried and preserved milk and casein can be credited with 
45 per cent, of the total value. The principal items as shown in the 1933 statistics 
are:—Butter, £11,649,000; frozen meat, £9,846,000; wool, £7,422,000; cheese, 
£4,766,000. JVom the above figures some idea of the importance of the dairying 
industry will be gained, whilst as further evidence there is the fact that of the 
cheese imported into the United Kingdom in the year 1933^ 67.7 per cent, was 



A dairy bard on a Walbatl farm. Tbe Jersey Is tbe most popular breed. 

obtained from New Zealand, whilst Canada, which occuy^ied second position, only 
forwarded 20.7 per cent. Again, in the matter of the importation of butter into 
the United Kingdom in the same year, 28.5 per cent, and 28.4 per cent, were 
secured from the countries of Denmark and New Zealand respectively, whilst 
Australia occupied third place with 19.2 per cent. It is this development of the 
dairying industry which has been of great economic importance to the Dominion 
in recent years. 

DISTBZOTS. 

Dairying is mainly practised in the North Island, where approximately 80 per 
cent, of the dairy products of the Dominion are obtained. The chief districts 
are Taranaki and Auckland. The principal town in the first-named area is New 
Plymouth, with Auckland and Hamilton the important places in the latter. Whil&t 
these may be described as the principal areas, dairying is carried out on all the 
lower lands of the North Island. 

In the South Island the districts are scattered, but are more concentrated in the 
vicinity of Christchurch and the fertile lands near Nelson. The main points 
governing the selection of land suitable for dairying are relatively low altitudes 
and country preferably of an undulating nature, mild temperatures, fertile soils, 
together with sufficient and evenly distributed annual rainfall. This even dis¬ 
tribution means not only fairly regular rainfall from month to month, but also 
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Speed up your harvesting this season with 

The New Light-Draught 

“SHEARER” lOft. HARVESTER 







We are proud to offer this newly designed 10ft. Harvester—u large number of these 
maehines were sold during the past two seasons and we have received excellent 
reports. Side draught has been eliminated. The machine has large capacity 
throughout. Renolds roller chain drives are used. 

The 1936 SHEARER” HEADER 



1086 Improvements Include roller bearings In main wheels, steel chains In elevators, 
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These improvements with the large eapa^ of the machine assures that any condition 
of crop oan be reaped with ease. The 1986 machine Is very light in draught. 

Please write for illustrated catalogues and ** Facts from Fellow-farmers ** 

DAVID SHEARER Ltd, Maiimiiii,s.A. 
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A Great National 
Institution 

N ine yean-of rapid growth and progress and the C.O.R 
to-day is established as a great national institution 
servicing Australians defence forces, mails, railways, 
other government services, overseas and coastal shipping, 
industrial concerns, primary producers and private motor¬ 
ists throughout the Commonwealth. 

The C.O.R has secured for Australia permanent supplies of 
petroleum products,established the first refinery in Australia 
for the treatment of imported crude oil, pioneered the intro¬ 
duction of high anti-knock coloured and treated petrol, and 
was the first to distribute petrol scientifically blended with 
Australian benzol on a National scale. Its kerosenes, fuel 
and Diesel oils are efficiently servicing primary producers, 
shipping and secondary industries. Its latest service to the 
Nation is an intensive search for oil in Australia now being 
conducted by leading geologists. 

Because the G.O.R has rigidly adhered to the highest stand¬ 
ards of quality the demand for its products is establishing 
new records month after month. A continuance of public 
support will enable the C.O.R to extend its usefulness and 
wide range of services to the Nation. Do yonr part in help¬ 
ing to build this valuable National institution by using the 
undermentioned C.O.R quality products. 

HOTOR SPIRIT 

e.0.R QUALITY PRODUCTS i-COB Flu. COJt EthyL C0.B iUni«i 
KSwaHle*’ Lanp KeMMOs. NewEromu Power KerowDo. C.0.B Ftaei ft DioMlOilt. 

The Commonwealth Oil Refineries Ltd. (Commonwealth Government & Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. Ltd.) . . . Melbourne • Sydney • Adelaide - Brisbane 
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even distribution throughout each month. As the greater portion of the North 
Island receives from 30in. to 60in. annual rainfall, whereas on the lower levels of 
the South Island the normal precipitation is between 20in. and 35in., it follows 
that the most extensive areas of suitable dairying land are to be found in the North 


Island. 


FABMS. 


The greatest proportion of dairying is done on specialised dairy farms, and it 
has been estimated that about 5,000,000 acres are devoted to this industry. The 
herds total 75,000, with an average size of 24 cows, but on the other hand 45 per 
cent, contain 20 or more cows and, therefore, the main dairies may be included 
in this section. Further, from the point of view of production over 80 per cent, 
of the total butterfat is secured from what may be described as the* larger dairies. 

As a rule the lioldings are small, and from an investigation into the size of 
farms in eight typical dairying counties it has been shown that the average daily 
farm in New Zealand is about 120 acres in area. In the Taranaki district the 
mean of 1,030 farms indicated that the average area was 107 acinus, and these 
carried 45 cattle per 100 acres, together with 13 sheep. Similar figures for 1,612 
farms in Waikato were 198 a<*Tes, 37 cattle and 30 sheep, whilst 456 farms in 
Wainuit<‘ West were 311 acres in area and carried 63 cattle and 8 sheep per 100 
acres. 

Sown pastures are always associated with dairying, and th<» most striking feature 
about such pastures is the density of the herbage. Little bare ground is to b'e 
seen, and the quantity of feed per unit of area is very great. The main pasture 
mixture for districts subject to frost and hard winter conditions is a good balance 
of Perennial Rye Grass and White Clover, whereas in those localities where the 
winter is not so severe Paspalum is frequently associated with these two varieties. 
Other fodders such as Cocksfoot, Crested Dog’s Tail, and Red Clover are often 
found in the pasture mixture, but those named are the dominant types. 

Roots and other crops do not play an important part on dairy farms, and owners 
depend upon proper management of the permanent pastures to supply feed 
requirements. On most farms the permanent pasture is top dressed eaeh season. 
The quantity applied is not limited, and a mean of a number of high-producing 
faims was 3cwt. of superphosphate per acre. It follows that if 3ewt. is the average 
dressing, there are many eases where the application is mnch heavier, and dressings 
of up t>o 6cwt. to 7cwt. of superphosphate to the acre are not uncommon. The 
usual time of adding the fertiliser to the land is autumn (Apiil or May), although 
late winter or early spring (August or September) is the popular jieriod with 
many. 

When heavy dressings are being given, the field is usually treated both in 
autumn and spring. Practically the whole of the top-dressing is in the form of 
superphosphate. Lime is also applied as a soil amendment, the usual quantity 
being 5cwt. to the acre in alternate years. Of late years there has been a steady 
advaiiee toward the subdivision of farms, and the provision of smaller fields. 
Instances of 25 to 30 paddocks are <^uite common. On the best farms the aim is 
to have the fields of such size that the feed can be eaten down in two to three days, 
which means stocking at the rate of 12 to 18 cows to the acre. Tlu; grass growth 
m permitted to attain a height of 3in. to 4in., and is then stocked heavily for a 
short period so that the maximum consumption of nutritious i'odder is secured 
before the pasture is fouled. The young and dry cattle follow the milkers, 
and if these are insufficient to control the grazing, sheep are sometimes used. 
After removal of this follow-up stock, the pa<ldock is often mowed to cut ofl’ the 
roughage, harrowed to spread the droppings, manured if necessary, and shut up. 
During the spring when growth is rapid and the feed may get Iwyond the best 
stage for grazing, portion of the area is set aside and harvested as ensilage or 
hay. Ensilage is the more popular form of conserving fodder, and in 1933-34 
over 500,000 acres were cut for ensilage or hay. 

C 
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PBODUOTION. 

In 1933-34 the number of cows in milk in the Domixiion was 1,933,000, and on a 
butterfat basis the yield per cow was 220.81b6. There has been a substaxiitial 
improvement in this direction over the past 13 years, as in 1920-21 the return per 
cow was 154.241bs. In the main dairies the average production per head is from 
2501bs. to 2751bs. per cow, whilst the best attain a total of 3751bs. and over. 
However, correct grassland management and high-producing cows go hand in 
hand in the raising of returns, and the production is probably best recorded 
on an acre basis. The average production of all land devoted to dairying has 
been estimated at SOlbs. of butterfat per acre. On the other hand returns from 
650 farms have been collected by the Department of Agriculture in New Zealand, 
and this survey shows that the average butterfat return from the specialised dairy 
farms lies between 1251bs. and 1509bs. per acre. If we take the records of the six 
beet farms included in these particulars, it is found that over 2501bs. of butterfat 
per acre are secured. It is also interesting to note that the highest acreage pro- 



[From The New Zealand Farmer,] 

The Aberdeen Angus cettle are being largely used for the export trade in chilled beef. 

duction was obtained from the smallest holdings. The mean area of the six farms 
referred to was 85.6 acres, each carrying 74.38 cows, representing a grazing 
capacity of 0.869 of a cow per acre per annum. 

These figures give some idea of the high production of some of the best dairies, 
and the good general average acre yield of butterfat. 

BREEDS OF DAIRY CATTLE. 

The latest statistical returns regarding the breeds of dairy cattle in the Dominion 
were issued in 1928, and in that year the position was as follows:— 

Per Cent. 


Jersey*. 63.3 

Milking Shorthorn. 22.1 

Friesian. 12.0 

Ayrshire. 2.6 


From the above it will be seen that the dairy herds consist mainly of Jersey or 
grade Jersey animals. No particulars have be^ collected since 1928, but it is certain 
that the lean toward the Jersey breed has increased since that year at the general 
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expense of the other three breeds, and it is probable that at the present time the 
number of Jerseys or grade Jerseys approaches 80 per cent, of the total dairy 
eattle, 

The reasons for this breed being so popular are that as it is one of the smaller 
types the landowner is able to carry a larger number of effective milking cows per 
acre than would otherwise be the case; he is utilising a breed with high butterfat 
production; and finally, he is adopting a class of cow which is very early maturing. 
Whilst many of the herds may be regarded as pure Jerseys—since the dash of 
Shorthorn or other blood is several generations distant—it was particularly notice¬ 
able that almost invariably such herds were headed by a really high-class bull, and 
in that way a general raising of the standard was being effected. 

HERD TESTING. 

Herd testing is generally adopted by dairy farmers throughout New Zealand, and 
287,000 cows were under test in 1933-34. It was first developed in 1910, and since 
that year has been increasingly availed of by dairymen. The culling out of inferior 
stock and the competition following such movement has had good effect in bringing 
about greater effort, and consequently in raising the standard of production in 
herds. 

Facilities are available for testing both pure, crossbred, and grade cows, and at 
the present time the cost ranges between 3s. and 4s. per cow. 

MARKETING. 

In 1933-34 there were 210 butter factories and 274 cheese factories in the 
Dominion, whilst 45 carried a dual butter and cheese manufacturing plant. 

In the earlier days the factories were small, as it was customary to erect a 
factory for 250 cows, but to-day these smaller factories have been largely absorbed 
by larger concerns. In view of the number of factories, little of the cream or 
milk has to be transported over long distances^ and an average radius of collection 
for 60 factories whose areas were investigated by the New Zealand Department 
of Agriculture was 28 miles, or an approximate district of 175 square miles. Of 
course, some of the dairy produce has to be transported to a greater distance, and 
there are instances of cream being railed 200 miles to the factory. 

The road and rail faciities for the collection of produce from the farms are 
z^ly good, and in the main areas it is usually picked up daily, and even in 
districts situated further from the factory it is seldom less than every second day 
that the produce is collected. 

As a rule, transport of cream is arranged by the butter factory, whilst the 
delivery of milk to the cheese factories is almost entirely the responsibility of 
individual farmers. Ovejrlapping in the collection of cream occurs in the same way 
as in South Australia, and although it is claimed that this competition is to the 
advantage of the industry, the Dairy Commission of 1934 estimated in their report 
that there was an annual loss of £150,000 because of overlapping. On the other 
hand, new regulations gazetted in 1934 made it illegal for a supplier of cream 
or milk to a factory to transfer his supply to another factory during the same 
season without first obtaining the consent in writing of the owner or manager of 
that factory. The dairy farmer is paid on a butterfat basis whether supplying to a 
eheese or butter factory, and the average prices received of recent years were as 
follows:— 

Per Lb. 
d. 

1921-30 . 17 

1930- 31 . 12 

1931- 32 11 

1932- 33. 9 

1933- 34 . 9 

1934- 35 . 10 (estimated) 
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In 1920-21 there was a guaranteed price of 30d. per lb. for butterfat, but this 
only existed for the one season, and in the following year the average price 
dropped to 14id. pw Ih. 

The high prices had the effect of increasing land values, and with the steady 
deflation which followed, the position became serious, particularly for those men 
on newly-acquired farms which were not in full production. However, the circum¬ 
stances that arose and the necessity for meeting the obligations incurred have, to 
a certain extent, been responsible for greater efficiency in the dairying industry. 
Nevertheless, whilst dairying land in New Zealand is of high capital value to-day, 
all of it was not purchased in the boom period. The result is that in such cases 
it is only an assumed value so far as these owners are concerned. The position 
regarding the sale of milk for human consumption is much the same as in South 
Australia. The exception occurs in the city of Wellington, where the municipality 
has a partial monopoly. This monoimly is only partial, as when the regulations 
were brought into force all dairymen situated within two miles gf the city boundary 



view in tbe famous dairying district of Taranaki showing Mount Egmont in the back¬ 
ground Mount Egmont is 8,260 feet above sea level and is the landmark for 
aviators flying from Australia. 


were permitted to sell milk within the city. These men deliver about one-third 
of the requirements of Wellington, and the remainder is supplied by the Municipal 
Milk Department. The municipal lorries pick up the milk over a distance of 30 
miles, but in the summer time none is accepted further than 20 miles from the 
depot. On arrival the milk is immediately pasteurised and bottled. Jt is delivered 
in the metropolitan area by the municipality, and th(» city is divided into blocks 
to prevent overlapping. All payment is made by means of tokens which can be 
purchased from the Department. The usual practice is for the house owner to 
place the required number of tokens in the empty bottle to meet the cost of the 
milk for that day. It is claimed that by the use of tokens bad debts are 
avoided. Under this scheme the producer obtains lOd. per gallon for his milk, 
which, after pasteurising and bottling, is retailed at Is. 8d. per gallon. Conse- 
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quently, the consumer does not obtain his requirements cheaper than elsewhere, 
but, on the other hand, it is generally admitted that there is an improvement in 
the quality supplied. 

A small source of revenue for dairymen which has been built up since 1927 is 
the sale of vealer calves. This is known as the “Bobby Calf Trade.’' Prior to 
1927 it was customary to slaughter all surplus calves for their skins, but with the 
development of this trade the dairyman obtains more money for his surplus calf 
and with less labour. The calves are treated at the freezing works, boned, and 
packed as boneless veal. On the average each yields about 181bs. of meat for which 
there is quite a good market overseas. The trade is governed by regulation, which 
requires the calf to be at least five days old and reasonably matured. As a rule, 
the animal is about this age when taken to the freezers, and a fair average price is 
approximately 7s. per head. As an illustration of the advancement made in this 
trade there is the fact that in 1933 614,000 calves were treated, whilst in 1934 
the number had increased to 954,000. 

CO-OPERATION. 

Co-operation in the dairy industry is very strong, and practically all the 
factories, both butter and cheese, are co-operative concerns. The New Zealand 
Co-operative Dairy Company is claimed to be tlie largest co-operative company in 
the world. It has 8,000 members, and maintains 1C butter and 18 cheese factories, 
one casein, and one dried milk factory. Alone this company handles about 30 per 
cent, of the dairy produce exported from New Zealand. As a mattei’ of fact, the 
great bulk of the dairy exports is consigned by (*o-operative companies, and in 
1934 only 8,000 tons of butter and 2,000 tons of cheese were sent overseas by pro¬ 
prietary firms, comparatively with 132,000 and 98,000 tons respectively by co¬ 
operative companies. 

ADVERTISING. 

From levies of .3/64d. per lb. for butter exported and 3/T28d. per lb. for cheese. 
exported, the New Zealand Dairy Produce Control Board obtains its funds. The 
gross amount collected in 1934 by these means was .€81,037. The Board has })een 
effective in bringing about a substantial i-ednction in freight and insurance rales 
in recent year.s, and also in conducting an extensive advei-tisiiig campaign through¬ 
out the United Kingdom. An energetic advertising drive in favour of New Zealand 
dairy produce was inaugurated in July, 1933, and in seven mouths £120,()()() wore 
spent, Avhilst in the following year £41,438 were utilise<l in this way. The result 
has been that *New Zealand butter and cheese are kept prominently before the 
consuming public, and it was noticeable that any article exported Avas always 
clearly labelled with the name “NEW ZEALAND'’ conspicuously displayed. 

BEEF CATTLE IN NEW ZEALAND. 

Within recent years the difficulties in connection with the siu'cessful shii)ment 
of chilled beef have been largely overcome ami conse<|uently the industry is more 
important that was previously tlie case. Beef is one article which has a greater 
local consumption than export trade and only about a third of tin* beef produced 
is sent overseas. Beef is grown on both pastoral and dairying properties, but that 
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from the latter is largely obtained from steers, surplus cows and a few culled heifers, 
with tile result that this meat is generally tinned and preserved rather than sold 
fresh. 

The hills country is best suited for the raising of cattle, and large numbers bred 
in these areas are purchased as stores and fattened on the plains. Thus on fat 
lamb farms and specially swampy lands which are not altogether suitable for milk 
eows the topping up of beef animals is a regular pari of the farming operations. 

On the plains a few cattle are generally kept to control the pasture, clean up 
the ranker feed and maintain the herbage in the best condition for maximum 
benefit. 

In 1934 there were approximately 1,600,000 beef cattle in New Zealand, and 
159,233 carcasses were exported overseas. 

I No statistics regarding the breeds have been collected since 1928, but in that 
year the distribution of pure bred animals was as follows:— 


Aberdeen Angus. 4,269 

Hereford. 4,210 

Beef Shorthorn. 2,620 

Other breeds. 116 



[From The New Zetdand FaHner. 

Hereford! on « Norta leUnd farm near ICaBterton. 

Therefore, eight years ago the Aberdeen Angus and Hereford were approximately 
equal in numbers, but since that time the first-named breed has gained ground 
at the expense of both the Hereford and Beef Shorthorn, but mainly at the 
expense of the latter, and it is probable that to-day the majority of beef cattle 
in New Zealand are either Aberdeen Angus or Aberdeen Angus crossbred. 

Their popularity is due to the fact that they thrive in steep and difficult hilly 
country, they yielded an excellent carcass and either as a pure breed or when crossed 
with other cattle produce polled, early maturing progeny well suited to the 
requirements of the country. 

The Herefbrd is regarded with favour in certain districts, as it is claimed that 
this breed has great capacity to recover from any check due to cold wintry con¬ 
ditions, and in this respect both the Aberdeen Angus and Hereford animals are 
better than the Shorthorn. 
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. SHEEP IN NEW ZEALAND. 

The climate of New Zealand is well suited to the raising of sheep, whilst the 
perfection of refrigerating machinery altered the whole position so far as the 
industry was concerned. Prior to improvement in this direction practically the 
only exports were wool, tallow, and hides, but to-day with the export of frozen 
carcasses, sheep raising is the most important primary industry, and in 1934 the 
value of the products exceeded £23,000,000. 

Some idea of the extent of the sheep industry in the Dominion can be gained 
from the following statistics:— 

Sheep Industry Season, 1934. 


Total number of sheep. 28,649,038 

Lambs exported. 8,719,301 

Mutton exported. 2,010,084 

Lamb consumed locally. 106,121 

Mutton consumed locally. 1,546,050 

Wool (lbs.). 300,500,000 

Value Meat. £8,757,144 

Value Wool and Skins. £14,700,663 


DISTBIBUTZON. 

Sheep are well distributed throughout both Islands, the actual numbers for each 
being approximately equal. 

Where the rainfall is fairly high and the altitude not loo great dairying is 
mainly practised and sheep are pushed back to the higher levels, but on the lower 
lands where the rainfall is less sheep are chiefly kept, and this class of country is 
the main fattening area for export lambs. However, practically all farms carry 
some sheep, even if dairying is the principal source of revenue, and they are 
generally distributed throughout the occupied area of the Dominion, with the 
greatest population in the HawkeV Bay and Wellington districts. 

BREEDS. 

On high country in the South Island, where snow falls regularly each season, 
and the pasture is of a poorer type than elsewhere, rt is necessary to keep fhe 
most hardy breed of sheep. Under such circumstances the Merino is kept because 
of the extra value of the wool. Conse(|uently, it is found that in the South Island 
Merinos comprise 9 per cent, of the total number, but on the other hand only 0.2 
per cent, of the sheep in the North Island are of this breed. The Romney Marsh 
is of the greatest importance in both Islands followed by the (k)rriedale and South- 
down breeds. The sheep may be classified into two groups, namely roistered and 
other pure breeds, and cross and half-breds. The latter group represents about 
80 per cent, of the sheep of New Zealand, and in 1934 there were 22,760,901 of 
this type, comparatively with 5,888,137 pure bred animals. 

A Crossbred is any long woolled sheep of mixed breeding, whilst a half-bred is 
a straight cross between a Merino and a Long wool. However, the latter type is 
not very numerous, totalling 2,199,542. 

The Crossbred has been built up from the original Merinos, since the latter breed 
did not thrive in the heavy rainfall districts. In the early days- English Leicester, 
Lincoln, Romney Marsh, and a few Cheviots were used, and it was the systematic 
inbreeding of the Merino-Longwool half-bred which resulted in the production of 
the Corriedale. However, in the development of the jiiesent-day (b*ossbred the 
Leicester was the first to drop out of favour, whilst with the poor demand for 
strong wool the Lincoln lost ground, leaving the mating chiefly to Romney Marsh 
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rams. Therefore the New Zealand Crossbred to-day is principally of Romney 
Marsh blood, althoufjjh in many cases Lincolns, Leicesters and Merinos may be 
included amonpit their ancestors. 

Attention has been directed toward conformation rather than (|uality of wool 
and there is considerable variation in this connexion. The averaj^e count is from 
46 to 50 whilst that from the half-breds reaches a maximum of 56. 

The percentages of the different breeds of pure bred sheep in New Zealand 


are:— 

Romney Marsh .. 

(^)Triedale. 

Merino. 

Southdown .. .. 
English Leicester 
Border Leicester . 
Lincoln 1 
Ryeland, I .. .. 
Shropshire] 


52 

22 

18 

5 

1 

1 

1 


Total 


100 


From the above figures it will be seen that the Romney Marsh is far and away 
the most important pure breed in Ncav Zealand, and has attained that position 
because of its suitability to the climate and resistance to foot rot. The majority 
of stud fiocks are Romneys, and the flock rams from these are used as sires in the 
production of crossbred ewes which form the basis of the fat lamb flocks. 

A really good class animal has been built up possessing a well-shaped body and 
with fairly flne bone. They are somewhat variable in*the wool, but nowadays more 
attention is being paid to this question, and general improvement in the near 
future is anticipated. 

The Corriedale is also fairly popular and when mated wdth the coarser Cross¬ 
bred yields progeny with finer wool than their mothers, whilst at the same time 
there is no loss in conformation. As has been said, the Merino is confined to the 
colder and poorer pasture areas of the Southland because of its suitability to such 
conditions, whilst the Southdown is practically the only mutton breed used. 

It follows, therefore, that breeds used for the production of the export lamb in 
New Zealand are almost entirely the Southdown as the sire, and the Crossbred or 
Half bred as the dam. 

MANAGEMENT. 

There are some large flocks of sheep in New Zealand and the average >izo is 
961, but this figure is reached because of several large holdings and approximately 
half the sheep are held in flocks of under 500, and three (quarters in flocks of under 
1,000. ‘ Therefore, generally speaking the flocks are small, and careful and 
constant attention is possible. 

In the mountainous and dryer areas of the South Island the wintei’ is cohl and 
snow is regularly experienced in many localities, with the result that there is 
usually a high mortality, particularly with the breeding ewes. As a conse(|uence it 
is a regular practice to only mate sufficient ewes to keep the flock up to strength. 
The Merino is the breed kept in this country, and whilst wool of fine (juality is 
grown, the fleece is light, about six to seven pounds, and the animals small. There 
is little doubt that the introduction of large-framed, strong constitutioned sheep 
from some of the South Australian studs would lead to improvement in the class 
of Merino now being carried. 

In the hills country of both Islands Crossbred flocks arc held and both wool and 
meat raised. Animals from these flocks form the basis of the fat lamb breeding 
flocks of the fattening farms. The ewes are mated to Romney Marsh or Corriedale 
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rams, and whilst in some cases a hiarh percentage of the progeny can be fattened 
on the farm and sent to the meat works, as a rule the gi'eater proportion is sold 
as stores to graziers for topping up, whilst the ewe lambs are retained on the farm 
for breeding purposes. Such ewe lambs replace the older ewes sold to the fat 
lamb breeders on the lower levds. 

The fat stock farms are situated in areas which either because of altitude 
or rainfall are not well suited to dair 3 ring, and except for stud flocks these 
invariably hold Crossbred ewes purchas^ from the hills. They are bought in 
early autumn, usually when full mouth, costing about £1 per head. At times only 
one lamb is taken from them before disposal, but as a rule they are kept for two 
seasons. Large annual ewe sales are held, at which lamb raisei's secure their 
requirements, but when a breeder is obtaining full satisfaction from the line of 
ewes he is using, he invariably endeavours to make his future purchases from the 
same source. 



[From AgrimUure in New Zeaieund (Mr, Spafford). 

TTplcal Export Iduabs. 

There are, therefore, three main classes of sheep farms, namely, the Merino 
farms, the hills farms, and the fattening farms, with a) definite linking up between 
the two last-named, as the fattening farms obtain their ewe requirements from 
the hills, and top up the surplus and wether lambs on their better pastures and 
supplementary crops. 

The result is that amongst the crossbred sheep few wethers are retained, and an 
analysis of the sexes over the whole of the sheep population shows that there are 
approximatey 65 per cent, ewes, 24 per cent lambs (mainly ewes), 9 per cent: 
wethers and 2 per cent rams. 

The average lambi^ is almost 90 per cent, but that for the fat lamb breeding 
flocks is invariably higher, with under 100 per cent, an exception, and up to 130 
to 140 per cent not uncommon. This high natural increase appears to be due to 
several reasons. The Crossbred ewes are naturally prolific, the change from the 
country to the better feed of the plains results in flushing and greater fertility; the 
rams used are young, vigorous, and at least two added to every hundred ewes, 
whilst close attention is given to the flock throughout lambing time. 
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Most lambs are dropped during September and October, and from the fattening 
farms practically all are sent to the freezers direct from their mothers. However, 
this is not the case with the surplus lambs from the hills, and about 20 per cent, 
of the lambs exported from New Zealand are weaned and topped up on. otheir 
pastures prior to slaughter. 

MABKETINa. 

Because of the large export trade the local prices are governed by export values. 
Consequently there is practically no breeding specially for the local trade as is the 
case in South Australia. 



[From Agriculture in New Zealatnd (Mr. Spafford). 

OarcMBet of first fiuslitr Export Lambs. 

Very great care is taken in the selection of the lamb for the froe/ei's, and as a 
rule each animal is handled before being marked for disposal. Every breeder 
endeavours to forward only prime lambs dressing between 321b.s. and 361bs., and 
if a lamb does not reach the standard set it is kept on the farm until ready. The 
animals are mainly transported by motor lorry and as far as possible every animal 
is dressed on the same day that it leaves the farm. Rapid transport and slaughter 
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is possible because there are 35 freezing works conveniently situated to suit the 
pTOducer. A seaport is not regarded as essential, and some are over 100 miles from 
a port. In such cases the carcasses are taken on to the ship in insulated cars. 
Twenty of the meat works are in the North Island and 15 in the South, whilst all 
except two have adopted the chain system of handling. 

The average killing capacity per day is about 3,725 sheep and 130 cattle, whilst 
Petone in the North Island is the largest, being capable of handling 10,000 sheep 
and 100 cattfe daily. 

The farmer may market his export lambs under several systems, namely:— 
Under schedule 

By sale direct on farm, truck or works 
Export on own account 
At livestock markets 

Sale under schedule is the usual method, when the farmer is paid a definite 
amount per pound according to the weight and quality grade of each carcass, whilst 
the works retain skins, offal, &c. Next in order of popularity is per head on the 
farm, trucks, or delivered at the works; whilst some may be exported on the 
farmer’s account, but very few pass through the saleyards to be purchased by 
export houses. 

The standard of inspection for export meat is high, and no carcasses are sent 
away showing any defects or disease. Every meat works must supply a daily return 
to the Department of Agriculture indicating the causes for rejection, so that the 
trouble can be investigated. 

The grading is carried out on a standardised system set by the Meat Board, 
although each works has its own private brand. 

The gprades are:— 

First Quality Lamb— 


2s 

Up to 361bs. 

8s 

37 to 421b.s. 

4s 

43 to 501bs. 

Tegs 

Over 501bs. 


Second Quality Lamb—AU weights. 

In addition some works divide the first grade lambs into Downs and First 
Quality, the Down being an almost perfect carcass. 

There are no third grade carcasses and any tailing reach the second quality are 
consumed locally. As evidence of the care taken iit marketing there is the fact 
that of the 9,000,000 lambs exported last year 85 per cent, were graded as Down 
or First Quality carcasses. 

Because the great majority of these lambs are sired by Southdown rams from 
a uniform type of ewe, there is a great regularity in the conformation of the carcass 
obtained. It is this uniformity and evenness which is the striking feature of 
thousands of carcasses hanging in the cooling and freezing chambers of the New 
Zealand Meat Works and is a marked contrast to that which may be seen on 
almost any day at the Port Adelaide Depot. 

An export' market in mutton has been established and the cull ewes from the 
lamb breeding flocks are disposed of in this manner. When the lambs are weaned 
these ewes are topped up and sent to the freezers, the average price realised during 
the past season being about 14s. per head. 

The grades into which these carcasses may be placed are:— 

First Quality Mutton— 


Is 

Up to 481bs. 

7s 

49 to 561bs. 

3s 

57 to 641bs. 

9s 

65 to 721bs. 

5s 

73 to 80Jbs. 


Second Quality—^All weights. 
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Practically the whole of the lamb and mutton is exported to England, with a 
very small proportion to the Pacific Islands. 

Since its appointment the Meat Board has concentrated on advertising and 
propaganda work. All the first grade carcasses are attractively labelled, and every¬ 
thing possible is done to draw the attention of the consuming public. 

The season is much later in New Zealand than is the case with Australia and 
South Australia in particular, and New Zealand meat chiefly reaches the United 
Kingdom from February to August, whilst almost 60 per cent, of that from Aush 
tralia is sold during the months of November, December and January, a fact of 
distinct importance to us. 



{Photo., The New ZeaUmd Farmer. 

Stud Sotttlidowti Ewes on jt Canterbury Farm. 

WOOL. 

Wool is the most important single commodity exported from New Zealand, but 
it gains its value from the total quantity produced rather than the quality of the 
produce. The average fleece is only a little more than 81bs. and is of the (-ross- 
bred type. 

Breeders have concentrated more on carcass than on the wool, because of the 
relative value of meat and w'ool, and in order to secui’e heavier fleeces have tended 
to use stronger woolled Romney Marsh rams. At the same time hairiness 
developed, and complaints were received from overseas manufactin’crs on this 
account. Hairy fibres, unless very coarse, a?‘e not easy to deteci, and it was 
realised that some simple test which stud brmlers could utilise was necessary for 
the selection of animals and the improvement of the wool. 

The problem was taken up by the Department of AgricuHurc and continued 
at Massey Agricultural College, wdth the result that what is known as the Benzol 
test has been evolved. 

This test is based on the fact that pure wool is solid, whilst hair is hollow. Pure 
wool and benzol have nearly the same refractory index, and therefore if wool is 
immersed in benzol it is rendered practically invisible, whilst hair show^s up as a 
white thread owing to the hollow space. 
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The apparatas is simple, being merely a shallow tray about lOin. x Sin. eoated 
with black poredain enamel, into which a piece of plate glass will lie with about 
half-inch space at the edges. The sample of wool is washed in petrol to remove 
the dirt and grease, and after teasing out to a thin layer about six inches wide, is 
placed in the testing tray. The benzol is added and the wool held down with the 
glass cover. The hair is then seen standing out white and clear against the black 
background, whilst the wool is invisible. 

Whilst the percentage of hair can be estimated by comparison with photographic 
standards, a photo-electric test has been perfected at the College, which accurately 
measures the amount of hair present. 

The College will test animals for breeders, and the opportunity is being freely 
availed of. The laboratory is working at full pressure, and some thousands of 
samples are being examined annually. 

From rams 18 samples of the wool are cut, six from the hind quarter, six from 
the side and six from the shoulder. These are tested and the animal classified 
according to certain standards fixed upon. With ewes, hoggeta and lambs only six 
samples are taken. Usually the whole flock is done, and as each animal must be 
marked, the subsequent report and classiflcation assists in culling. 

The charge for these tests is 3s. per head for rams and Is. for other sheep, plus 
travelling expenses for the collection of samples. ^ 

Definite results are being obtained following the mating of tested animals, and 
there is little doubt that the Benzol test will quickly lead tb improvement in the 
wool quality of the Romney Marsh breed, and consequently the quality of the 
fleece from the Crossbred sheep. 

The work so far has been confined to Romneys, but there is no reason why it 
cannot be applied to other breeds, and may even be of value to Merino studs in 
tVg State. 

DI8BASE8. 

A number of sheep diseases occur but are rarely permjj^ted to become serious, 
because of the careful and efl8cient precautionary measures taken. For example*:— 
The fattening country is not particularly healthy, but by the purchase of full- 
mouthed ewes, and their disposal for export as frozen mutton after one, or at the 
most two seasons, followed by replacement with healthy animals from the hilly 
country, serious losses are avoided. 

Again, in the case of footrot, stockowners do not wait for the disease to become 
prevalent throughout their flock, but pare the hooves and pass the animals through 
foot-baths in late summer. In this way the danger of infection from diseased 
sheep which carry the germ throughout the year and thus reinfect the grazing 
fields, is reduced. 

It is the early treatment and precautionary measures with stock troubles 
generally, which is the outstanding feature in keeping disease in check in New 
Zealand and is an example which could be followed with advantage in South 
Australia. 

Whilst the Romney Marsh sheep is resistant to footrot it is not immune, and 
this disease is one of the most troublesome in New Zealand. Treatment commences 
in late summer, at which time, although a few animals may be lame, the flock is 
not seriously affected. The feet are trimmed, wounds dressed, and the animals 
run through a foot-bath. In some cases a proprietary arsenical mixture is used, 
whilst in others a concentrated solution of copper sulphate or formalin is 
preferred. The treatment does not materially differ from that with which we are 
familiar, but the important point is that action is taken early in the season, and 
if necessary regularly continued. 
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Stomach worms constitute one of the most important troubles and drenching 
with a solution of bluestone and black leaf forty is the regular treatment. Pulpy 
kidney is a wide>spread disease amongst lambs born on the fattening country^ 
particularly when the pasture is not properly controlled. The trouble appears to 
be associated with over nutrition and lack of exercise, and the usual treatment is 
to yard the flock for about 24 hours every five to six days until the monality 
ceases. 

Fatty gland, or caseous lymph-adenitis, which is a serious cause of rejection 
of export carcasses in South Australia, is not prevalent in New Zealand. On farms 
where it has been located, the infection has not been severe, and by the culling 



[Pftoto., JfBw Zealand Tourist Bureisu, 

The Kea Parrot, an inhabitant of the mountainous country of the South Island. 

It attacks sheep, eating into the kidneys, and almost invariably causes 
injuries which prove fatal. Fortunately, the birds are rather rare 
nowadays. 

of affected animals and the disinfection of shearing machinery, &c., the spread has 
been checked, whilst officers of the Veterinary Department are of the opinion that 
with care the disease will be eliminated. 

There are several areas where mineral deficiency occurs, chief of which is the 
puxnice land of the North Island, and in this country iron licks are being used 
with success. 

(7*0 he continued: the next por^an of thw report will deal with Pigs in New 
Zealand, wheat and other crops, and will conclude with Impressions and Summary,) 
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REWORKING FRUIT TREES. 

[By R. Fowler, Manager Blackwood Experimental Orchard.] 

In many of the old established orchards in South Australia, numerous varieties 
of apples and pears are to be found which a decade ago were regularly shipped 
to overseas markets and realised at that time remunerative prices. With the 
extension of planting in South Australia and other States, however, and the entry 
of other countries into the apple and pear export trade, very keen competition 
has developed, which has shown that many of the old varieties cannot reasonably 
be regarded as having any commercial future. As the list of varieties now favoured 
for export has been reduced to about 40, with the possibility of this number being 
still further reduced, growers are now confronted with a very important problem— 
the elimination of the unsuitable or unprofitable varieties from the orchard. It 
may be possible to retain a few of these, for which a profitablb outlet can be found 



[Phola., B, W. Pritchard. 

Flff. 1.—^Llmb r^iBiOved owing to attack of Polynticbm vergioolour. Wound healing 
without further spread of infection. 

on local or interstate markets, but in the majority of cases, it will be found 
preferable to convert the trees to more popular varieties that can be used for either 
local or overseas trade. 

Where a large number of trees is involved, the problem is a very serious one 
and resolves itself into the choice of either conversion to the desired varieties or 
grubbing out and replanting; the latter course will not commend itsdf to many 
growers. The loss of time, the cost of bringing other trees to the productive 
stage and the difficulty of establishing new trees in a bearing orchard preclude 
any possibility of this course being adopted extensively, so that the grower is prac¬ 
tically forced to adopt some method of grafting or’refumishing. 
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Announcing 

The Event of the 
Centenary Celebrations, 

ROYAL SHOW 

SEPT. S to SEPT. 12. 

7 Days and 7 Nights. 

Wonderful displays of Livestock & Grain. 

An outstanding Exhibition of Sheep 
of ail Breeds. 

The Finest Show of Merinos ever seen 
in South Australia. 

There is so much to see. See it ail properly and 

in comfort. 

Buy a Member’s Ticket £1:1:0. 

This brings to you a Member’s Ticket and Two Sets of 
Ladies’ Tickets which are transferable and will admit 
boys under the age of 14 years. 

Eacte Caiamben, HABOID J. FUnUS. 

Firie Street, Seocetary. 

Adelaide. 
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Every tractor in the MeCormiek-Deering line is quality-built on intimate 
knowledae of power forming from its inception. For row-crop, vineyard 
and orchard work the handy, nimble, compact little tractors of the 
"12" series, operating on kerosene, solve the labour problem with 
unvarying mechanical service. 

For farms of any she, anywhere, the larger tractors of the compre¬ 
hensive McCormick-Deering line including wheeled and crawler tractor 
types, operate with the same economy and efRciency from ploughing 
and seeding time to harvest. The tractor you need is in the 
McCormick-Deering line. Write for catalogue. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

T-XO TracTracTor 

For soft toll and hlllilda work and wharevar 
tanaolous eround grip and staady. unfpllarlng 
traotiva power ara required, MeCormlok-Deerinq 
T-20 TracTraoTor is Invaluable. It operates on 
kerosene and Is built for long yaara of the most 
gruelling working conditions. . . . Alto available, 
the TD-40 Diesel TraoTraoTor. 



T-20 TracTracTor 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

OF AUSTMU, PTY. LTD. 

(INCORFORATEO IN VICTORMI 

113-114 NORTH TCRRACE, ADELAIDE 




IIIIR 
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In th» paa^ various methods of reworking by inserting grafts on the main 
limbs severed just above where they braneh out from the main trunk were favoured, 
Imt the pirevalenee during recent years of Polystictus versicolowr, a wound fungus 
which has caused considerable loss and injury to trees cut hard back in this way, 
has made it necessary to seek other methods of conversion or reworking. 

PtAyBtkiHtB veraicolowt is a disease which has not yet been controlled with any 
aieasiireot simoess. It generally attacks trees at large open wounds, particularly 
if these are situated on the main limbs, such wounds apparently offering ideal 
entry for the fungus. No effective way of treating the established fungus is known, 
and the only safe procedure is to cut out the infected area or amputate the limb 
showing signs of infection. This must be done at once, as infection travels 
fairly quickly down the limb, and once it has entered below the crotch, the chances 
of saving the tree are small. 



{From Brit. Min. of Bltn. No. 2. 

rig. 2 . —^Top Orftfting.—Cleft Oreftlng.— ^A, the brjtnch of the itoek Is split 
tnmsYersely with s chisel of chopper. B, the grafts, with long, oblique 
snrfeees cut on each side of the stock bud, Bl. These are inserted in the 
cleft in the stock O, bound with rafla, and then waxed or **pngged.*’ 

One large Jimb of the tree shown in Figure I. developed Polystietus after being 
ifQrl^ed over in 1928. The limb, a very large one, was immediately removed, the 
wound disinfected and painted, and no further spread of the infection has been 
noted 

The risks of infection appear to be considerably reduced if the reworking is 
done higher up along the main limbs, small wounds callousing over more readily 
than large ones. 

Under the old method of reworking, large trees in full bearing often took 3 to 4 
years before there was any crop return, but under modern methods this serious loss 
of time is obviated and the production period is not shortened to any great extent. 

From experience gained during the past few years and a careful study of all the 
factors involved, it is now possible to recommend methods of converting unprofit¬ 
able fruit trees to more profitable varieties, which are applicable to most types of 
deciduous fruit trees, and which will eliminate some of the difficulties already 
enumerated. 

D 
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8o thiit « fair oomparisoii of the various methods ofl ehaagiag varieties ean 
made, the first portion of this article will review methods which have been 
general use for some time. More modern developments will be dealt with 
sabsequent sections. 

OBAFTINO. 

Grafting may be described as the causing of a scion, comprising one or more 
buds cut from one plant, to become part of another, called the stock. There are 
many ways in which grafting may be effected, but the same principle applies to 
each one. To effect a union between stock and scion, the cambium layers which 
are situated just beneath the bark must be brought in close contact, and air and 
other foreign substances excluded. 



\From BUn. Ho. 2 , Brit. Min. of Agric. 

Fig. 3.—^Top Orttftlng—Bind or Bark Grafting.—a branck of ttae stock 
prepared to receive the graft; Al, the pared surface at the top of the 
branch; A2, the longitudinal cut in the rind. B, the graft. 0, the 
gAsft slipped beneath the rind of the stock; 01, the stock bud. D, the 
operation completed. The grafts have been bound to the stock with 
raffia, and all the cut surfaces have been waxed. 

It IS not necessary that the cambium layers should meet perfectly in all parte 
of the cut surfaces of stock and scion, but the more perfectly they are brought in 
contact, the greater the chances of fusion between stock and scion. The success 
of the operation of grafting depends largely upon the smoothness of the cut sur¬ 
faces of the parts brought in contact and the accuracy of the joining. 

Scions should be cut from well-ripened, mature wood of the previous season’s 
growth. They should be cut in winter and well before the buds swell in spring, and 
should be kept partly buried in moist sand or covered with damp bags or litter in a 
cool, shady place, as it is necessary that they should remain in a more or less 
dormant state until required. It is generally conceded that grafting is nsuaUy more 
successful when the stock is in a more advanced stage of vegetative activity than 
the scion, and the operation is therefore best done in early spring when the sap is 
moving freely in the sto<&. 


rs-g* 
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The different styles of grafting may be ciassifled in respect to the plaeO; where tiih 
seion is attached to the stock, as Root Grafting, or the insertion of the scion in ^e: 
root of the stock, used in nursery work; Crown Grafting, or :the insertion* of* the 
scions in the stock at th,e surface of the ground; Stem Grafting,: or the insertion' 
of the sdon in any part of the main stem or trunk, and Top Grafting, • or the 
insertion of the scions in the top or branches. 

Grafting may also be classified in respect to the way in which the union between 
the scion and the stock is made as Cleft Grafting, Bark Grafting, Whip Grafting, 
and Strap Grafting, &c. The variety of methods is due mainly to the differences 
in the sizes and ages of the stocks, and no practical purpose would be served by 
describing all the modes of grafting that are practised, as in many cases there are 
but slight differences, often more fanciful than serviceable. The four methods just 
mentioned are those generally used and they are ample for most requirements. 



[Fronn Bltn. No, 2, Brit. Min. of A.gric. 

Fig. 4.—-Wbip Grafting—Oraft and Stock the same 
size. A. the stock, cut to receive the graft; Al, 

^ the position of the tongue. B and 0, grafts 

^ ready for applying to stocks; Bl, the stock 

bud; B2, the long, oblique cut surface; 01, the 
position of the tongue. D, graft and stock** fitted 
tog^her. E. graft and stock bound together with 
rafila; El, the stock-bud which is left uncovered. 

F, the operation completed, all the cut surfaces 
covered with grafting wax. 

CLEFT GEAFTINa. 

This method is commonly practised for large stocks or trees that have been 
headed back and whose branches are too thick for Tongue or Splice Grafting. A 
cut is made with a saw at a right angle through the limb and about a foot or so from 
where the limb branches out from the main stem, care being taken not to loosen 
or tear the bark from any part of the stub. The exposed end is then smoothed over 
with a sharp knife to facilitate healing, and then split with a broad, thin chisel or 
with a grafting tool such as shown in Figure 2. The Cleft is held apart as in 
Figure 2 a, or a wedge is inserted to allow the scions to be pushed carefully onto; 
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taking aare that the iimer bark of the scion fits that of the atocL The 
ia then ^thdrawn and the scions tied in position with raffia. The scion 
dMld contain 2 to 3 buds and is prepared by sloping the lower portion in the 
f^mn of a wedge about Itin. long, one edge of the wedge being thicker than the 
otttelr and set in the stock with the thicker edge of the wedged to the outside. This 
will hold the scion firmly in place and the greatest pressure will come at the outer 
edges where growth takes place. 

In order to be sure that the growing tissues come in contact, the scion is some¬ 
times set at a slight angle so that the growing wood of the scion must cross that 
of the stock at some point. 

As a rule two scions are set in each limb, one at each edge of the Cleft as diown 
in Figure 2c. 



[From Bltn, No. 2, Brit. Min* of A.gtrie. 

Fig.^ —^Whip Grafting.—Stock larger than graft. 

A, the graft ready prepared; Al, the peeitlon of 
the tongne. B, the iteck eat to reoelTe the graft; 

Bl, the square cnt; B2, the longue oblique ont; \ 

BS, the tongue. 0. graft applied to the stocln ^ 

. the tongues Sttad together. 

If both scions grow, the less desirable one may be removed. To complete the 
operation, all cut surfaces are covered with grafting wax from the lowest point 
of the Cleft section upwards. At one time a mixture of clay, straw and cow 
manure was used to seid up the grafts, but other mastics are now available which 
are less liable to crack or be washed off, and less bulky to carry about and more 
easily manipulated. 

Cleft Qraftihg is not to be recommended, because the split in the branch of ^he 
stock, besides weakening it, serves as a harbour for insects, and makes it improbable, 
that the wohnd will ever properly heal over. 
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BABK aBAFTZNa. 

This method of grafting does Mi imanre the stock to the same extent as Cleft 
Grafting, a better nnion is generally made^ men scions can be placed around a 
large stock, the operation is more quickly performed and ivith more chance of 
success. Until recent years it was the common method empTbyed for reworking 
fruit trees by most Australian fruitgrowers. It is known in England and France 
as Grown Grafting. 



[From Bltn. 68, Vie. Dept, of AgrickUture. 
Tif. 6.—Otttting the **8trap'* in eeion ready for 
strap graft. Note the hud near the 
end of the strap (the portion raised). 
It is wise to hare a hud so placed. 



[From Bltn. 68, Vie. Dept, of Agriefuiture. 

Fig. 7.—The scion for a strap graft prepared ready 
for grafting. 

Several different methods may be employed but the principle is much the same 
in each ease, the scion being placed between the bark and the wood tissue of the 
limb. It can best be done when the bark of the stock lifts readily from the wood, 
that is, when the sap is in active movement. 

The initial treatment of the tree is the same as in Cleft Grafting, but instead of 
splitting the branch, a vertical incision I to IJin. in length is ma<le in the bark. 
The hark is then gently eased away on either side at the top of this cut. 
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A seum. wxHammg 2 or 3 buds is prepared by making a long, slanting, plain 
surfaee mi at^the lower end and slightly longer than the incision on the braneh. A 
wedge point is made by cutting away a small portion of the lower extremity on the 
iiark side so* that the bark at the base of the scion will not be bruised or crumpled 
back when "the scion is gently pushed into position between the bark and wood 
tissue of the'bevered limb. The wedge point will facilitate the operation and help 
to ensure the success of the graft. The scion should be pressed downwards until 
the upper edge of the cut surface is almost lerel with but not bdow the top of the 
braneh ('Figure .3o>. 


A stock bud is sometimes left on the reduced portion of the scion as shown in 
Figure'3o. This bud generally remains dormant but should the top of the scion be 
broken away by accident, it will burst into growth, thus repairing the damage. 



[From Bl$n. 63 , Vie, Dept, of Agrioul^o. 

Fig. 8.—(a) Tbe scion of tbe strap graft inserted ready for tying. 

Cb) After tjring and awaiting wasdng. 

The graft is then tightly bound in with raffia, care being taken to see that the 
top tie is as tight as possible. This is rather important, for a perfect union at this 
point is necessary to prevent the graft being blown out by the wind or broken out 
when carrying a crop of fruit. It is now common practice to secure the scions to 
the stock with iin. to fin. x 20 6. brads. If one scion only is being used it is 
better placed on the top side of the stub, the cut is then more protected from the 
weather and the graft is less liable to break away. 

A variation in Bark Grafting when smaller limbs are being treated and only one 
sckm inserted^ is to make the cuts in the branches obliquely instead of at right- 
anglesy by which means they are better protected from the weathmr. A small tongue 
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may be left on the inner side of the scion which is placed at the top and made to 
fit accurately on the sloping face of the stock, thus bringing a larger space in 
contact, with a better chance of strong uinion. 

WHIP OB TONOTTE OBAFTING. 

This method is almost invariably used for Root Grafting and nursery work when 
stock and scion are approximately of the same diameter. In making a Whip Graft, 
one long, smooth, slanting cut is made at the top of the stock with a sharp knife. 
The knife is then placed on the cut surface near the top and the stock is split in 
the direction of its longest axis, forming a tongue. The same form of split is made 
in the cut face of the scion to form a tongue or wedge to fit into thei opening made 
in the stock, thus locking stock and scion together. Some differenee in diameter 
of stock and scion may be disregarded, but it is necessary in order to effect a 
union, that the edge of the stock and scion must be even on one side. As with 
other forms of grafting, stock and scion, if worked above ground, must be tightly 
bound with raffia and the cut surfaces waxed over to keep them air tight. Root 
Grafts are bound but not waxed. Figures 4 and 5 illustrate working methods. 



[Frowi Bltn, 63, Vic. Dept, of AtrriaviiLture. 

Fig. 9.—01o8e*Up View of Grafts—Two- 
year-old Scions. The "strap** 
wiU quickly coyer the whole 
of the out surface. 

STBAP GBAFTING. 

This is really an improved type of Bark Grafting so named from the strap of 
bark used in fixing in the scion. The chief advantage is that a much speedier caUus 
is formed than with other methods of grafting, thus preventing decay of the stock, 
and giving greater stability to the limb. A little more time is occupied in the 
operation, but with practice, the operator can quickly become expert. It is 
best adapted for limbs up to Ikin, in-diameter, but may be used-on. larger stubs. 

The stock is prepared in the same manner as for Bark Grafting but the scion, 
however, is treated differently. It is so cut that a long strip of bark with a thin 
piece of wood attached remains on the back of the scion, extending from the upper 
pcfint of the sloping cut usually made in the preparation of a bark graft. After 
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the seioB has been pressed inb) position this strap of bark is stretched across the 
cut surface c»f the limb, the end is turned down an inch or so and inserted between 
the wood and the bark, on the opposite side to the scion and in the same manner. 
The strap should be securely fastened down, as it must rest firmly on the cut, other¬ 
wise it is likely to curl up and will not take. The whole is then securely tied and 
all exi)osed cut surfaces waxed over to exclude air. Fijrnres () and 7 illustrate the 
preparation of the scion for Stiap (Jraftinjj:, and Fifrure Sa tlic method of inserting 
scion, and Figure n tying up. 



Pig. 11.—Pear tree, crown grafted, mounded over 
with soil. 


In Ihe illustration, two vertical incisions have been made in the bark, the distance 
between the cuts corresponding with the width of the scion. This method is some¬ 
times used instead of the single cut previously described. Figure J) shows Strap 
drafts 2 years old. 

GKAFTINO WAX. 

The object of using a mastic or Grafting Wax is to exclude air and all foreign 
substances from the points of union, and to prevent the drying up of the sap at 
this point. There fere several recipes for making Grafting Wax, the ingredients 
generally being beeswax, resin and tallow in varying proportions. A good wax 
is made by mixing the following ingredients:—4lbs. resin, 21b.s. beeswax and 11b. 
tallow or linseed oil. If it is desired to have the wax of a greater har<lness than 
£ 
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will result from tliis formula, tlie resin may be increa.se<l to 61ba. and the beeswax 
to 2ilbs. The resin and beeswax are melted with the tallow or in the linseed oil, 
and when thoroughly hot, the mixture should bo poured into cold water and when 
cool enough to handle should be pulled and worked until it is light coloured and 
grained. 

In applying the wax the heat of the hand is sufficient to soften it; it may also 
be melted and applied hot witlj a brush, if care is taken not to make it sufficiently 
hot to cause injury to the bark. 



Fig. 12.—Large Olou Morceau pear in late G. B. Laffer's 
Oroliard, worked over to Parkham's Triumph. 

Stock, 16in. diameter, on which 14 bark grafts 
have been inserted. Growth, l-year-old. 

If wax bands arc prefered these can be made by dipping wide strips of calico 
into the boiling mixture and when thoroughly soaked, draw^ig them through two 
pieces of wood to remove surplus wax which collects in irregular lumps on the 
calico. When cold, the calico can be torn into strips of any desired width, and these 
strips, for convenience in handling, can lie wound ro.und a stick in the form of e 
ball. The sticky nature of wax made from this recipe is its great disadvantage. 
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it is very difficiiK to keep the bands and Kniftinff itiiplenients elean and the work 
of the operator is more or less impeded. In modern mastics this difficulty has been 
overcome and combinations of i)araffln wax and crude petroleum jelly have taken 
the place of {^rafting wax. 

There are also prepartions on the market which after a lime rol away the raffia 
handu, thus saving time in the removal of the hands an<l i)reventinfr the searing of 
hark through neglecting to do so as in Figure 1(1. Was or Avaxed bands shr)uld be 



Pig, la.— Pe9,T tree, bark grafted on main limbs, 3 years old, 
producing small' quantity of fruit this eoason. 

used only on cut surfaces :uid'while Miflieient should hr applied to exclude the air 
Ihoroughly, it is not wise to use overmuch. The heat of the ‘sun may cause it to 
nin> with probable damage to adjoining bark. 
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Fig. 14.—Shockley, reworked to Granny Smith in 1926, with hark grafts, 
showing typical growth. 



TUf. ;6.—Vtow «f Fmur Turn In tote O. B. Orctord, erown 

mftM nrltb Duk gniti, aketring fnalon at (dona and 
tka kaaUag ovar at atoak. Bundiada at paat tran In 
tU* «rek»rd an mrind »f«r in tkla war- 
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WHAT A PERFECT COMBINATION 



VOLATILITY in petrol; FLUIDITY in motor oil— 
these are the two essentiak for easy starting this winter. YOU 
GET BOTH hy using Super Plume Ethyl and Winter Grade 
MolnloiL This perfect combination for Winter motoring 
guarantees you Split-second Starting during the coldest days 
and nights. Avoid ei^fine wear—save power—save petrol. 

During Winter—use this perfMt combination. 


Gear Oil: For Winter-ease gear shifting use the new MobiloO 
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METROPOLITAN AND EXPORT 
ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE 

MABUFAClnitEBS Or 

Meat Meal for Pigs 

Read Report of Trials made by Prof* Perkins. 

Journal of Agriculture, January and July, 1921. 

Meat Meal for Poultry 

For fuii inlormation on above write to 

The OEIfEBAL MANAGES, Metropolitan and Export Abattoirs 
Board. Gepp’s Cross, S.A. 


ALSO HAMUFACTURBD— 

BLOOD MANURE BONE MANURE. BOM MEAL 


GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & COMPANY LTD., 

STOCK AND STATION AGENTS, 

WOOL^ AND PSODUOB BBOKBB8, SBIPPINQ AGENTS. GENERAL IKPOBTBRS AMD 
EXPORTERS. LAND. LOAE. FINANCIAL. AND INSUEANCB AGENTS. 

~ amSAL AGENTS IN AU8TBAUA FOB WESTERN ASSDBANCB COIIPANX. — 

For aMplafcnnMttoii rocsrdliis Fat. Btore. or Stud Stook. oommanloate wlib our Stock Depart¬ 
ment for expert attention. 


XMatributing Agenta In 8.A. fox— 

••8DWABD8*” SHEEP OIPPIKO POWDER 
**T02rK’8*' BABBIT TBAP8 **NATIONAL** CEMENT (in bags) 

**BV88BLX.*8" FIFINO and BOBB CASINO. ''COMET'* WINDMILLS 

TBS "MBTBOB" BLOWFLY TBAP 

"VXTA-XJOK" FBODXrOTS. *'BUBOON*’ SHEEP SHEABINO MACHINBB 

«‘WJC.L/' and <'TOF" BBAND8 SDPEBFHOBFHATES and MANDBES. 

TERNENTS ALE and SIDXJT. KING GEORGE 17 . v rmtar r 
"SIEBNOL** OILS and GREASES. 

apt Vam BBd SMIob B„irir«ai«itt. Ftiuliia Wbw and Standard., Ooraiacka. Twine. OSa. 

ate., «lMtea’’aMV Branding OIL *■«»». »««, 

«CLA1I LIMB. SCOTTISH SHIBB LINE, AMD BLUB 
STAB LIME STBAMEBS. 


BUthi OStos In Smitt Anstmlfs: 172-4, BORTH t brba cb, ■ AneLawM B. 
Haas Olllae: BraUBOUBRE. 
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PBBPARATIOK OF THE TREE. 

The tree to be Rafted can be cut down any time during the dormant period or 
even at the time the operation is to be performed. It is, however, better to remove 
the head during pruning operations, leaving longer arms than are necessary. These 
can then be shortened back to the desired length at the time of grafting. 

Crown Grafting, cutting back to the main trimk just above ground level (Fig. 12) 
was once recommended, and though pears may succeed very well when grafted in 
this manner, it has proved unsuitabhs for apples. Fig. 12 is a view of a lai'ge pear 
tree, 16in. in diameter, in which 14 bark grafts have been inserted. Figs. 11 and 
15 also show pear tr(*es worked over in the same way, in different stages of 
development. 

AFTER TREATMENT OF GRAFTS. 

Care and attention is necessai*y after grafting has been done or much good work 
may be spoilt and time lost. Ties should be carefully examined at intervals of a 
fortnight or so, and removed before starting to cut into the bark. A fresh coating 
of wax should be applied to cut surfaces for several years. Tf more grafts have 
taken than are required, one or more can be removed. All shoots developing below 
the union should b<j removed as soon as noticed. When the grafts begin to grow 
vigorously, they should be supported by stakes driven in round the stock, to which 
the grafts can be securely tied. Tf not supported in this way they should be 
severely summer pruned to minimise the i*isk of having them blown out by the 
wind. 

(To he vontirmed.) 


CHIEF AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTOR. 


APPOINTMKNT OF MR. K. 0. SCOTT. K.D.A. 

Tpoii the ])roinotion of jMr. W. J. Spafford to the office of Director of Agricul¬ 
ture, Mr. H. C. Scott, K.D.A., who has occupied the position of Supervisor of 
Exj)crimental Work since 1927, has been app(»inted Chief Agricultural Instructor. 

Mr. Scolt is ii gra<liiaie of Ifosewortby Agricultural College, having gained the 
College Diploma (with honours), and with credit in Agriculture, in 1913. After 
a yeaFs farming exi)eiience in the Booborowie district he was appointed Farm 
Assistant at the Collegi* and in duly, 1914, he succeeded Mr. Spafford as Assistant 
Experimentalist. Subsequently, he held varit)us a])j)ointmcnts at the college besides 
that involving experimental work—Demonstrator in Agriculture, Assistant Lecturer 
in Agriculture, and he was constantly in collaboration with the Principal in the 
preparation and publication of the reports ot‘ that Institution. Besides the control 
t)f the important experimental work with lertilisers, mtation of crops and systems of 
tillage, Mr. Scott was successful in the .selection and breeding of wheats. He was 
associated with selecting and fixing the type of the varieties Sultan and Felix. 
Besides others he raised Sword and Dan, both of which have become very prominent 
in recent years. 

During the absence of the Principal from May, 1927 until July, 1927, Mr. Scott 
had charge of the College farm, and agricultural instruction to students. 

In 1927 he was transferred to the Department of Agriculture in Adelaide to take 
a new position—Supervisor of Experimental work. In this office he has had control 
of the agricultural experiments carried out by the Department, including those con¬ 
ducted in co-operation with private farmei’s. Ho also had charge of the work at the 
Minnipa, Veitch and Booborowie Experimental Farms until they were closed, and 
during Idle past four years he supervised the operations of the Turretfleld Seed 
Wheat Farm. 

F 
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The experimental work of the Deijartment covers all branches of agriculture, 
including cereals, pasture, fertilisci's, tobacco, livestock, noxious weeds, insect pests, 
etp. The centres where they are conducted approximate 200 in number and are 
scattered generally from one end of the State to tb(‘ other. In controlling this 
work, Mr. Scott has become thoroughly acquainted with the agidculture of South 
Australia and has a clear understanding of the varying conditions of soil, climate, 
rainfall, &c. under which agriculturists are working. He was further closely 
connected with measures taken to deal with the grasshopj>er infestation of 1934 
and 1935, together with the organised effort which was successful in controlling the 
pest on the irrigated area of the River Murray. 

When the Deputy Director of Agriculture was absent from the State for a period 
of six months on a tour of the Southern Hemis}>here, Mr. Scott w'as called upon to 
undertake duties similar to those of the office t(» which he has just been appointed 
and attended all conferences of the Agricultural Bureau. 



Mr. B. O. SCOTT, B.D A 


Early this year he was chosen by the Government to accompany the party of 
South Australian farmers which toured New Zealand, and thus had the opportunity 
of studying the agriculture of that country and gaining information of value to the 

State. 

Besides reports dealing with the results of experimental work, Mr. Scott has 
written several articles for the pages of this JfHiriial, which have been 'published 
in bulletin form. Principal among these are “Wheat Varieties,” “Production of 
Fat Lambs,“Fat Lamb Production Investigation” (written in conjunction with 
Mr. W. J. Colebatch), “Pasture Improvement” (in conjunction with Mr. E. M. 
Hutton), and “Tobacco Culture” (in conjunction with Mr. S. P. Opie). His report 
on the visit to New Zealand is now being published and is being read with interest 
especially by those associated with the sheep and dairying industries. 

Mr. Scott is an accomplished platform speaker aiid with his informative know¬ 
ledge of a wide range of agricultural subjects he will always be a welcome visitor 
^at Bureau conferences and Branch meetings. 
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IMPORTANT WEEDS OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[By G. H. CiuARKE, B.Sc., Botanist, Waite Agricultural Research Institute, 
University of Adelaide.] 

Nos. 19 and 20.--BROAU-LBAVED AND NARROW-LEAVED 
COTTON BUSHES. 

Asclepias rotimdifolia, Mill. Aselepias fruticosa, L. 

The plants described in the following paragraphs are introduced weeds, and 
though tei*med ^^Cotton-bushes,’’ have no connection or resemblance with the native 
plants known by that name. The true Australian ('otton-bush is a dry country 
species of Kochia, which, like many of its allies the Salt-bushes, is esteemed as a 
native fodder plant of considerable value in parts of the arid interior. It derives 
its name from the occasional presence, especially during periods of protracted 
drought, of cottony galls which are supposed to be caused by some species of 
insect. 

The names “Cotton bush” and “Wild Cotton” are also applied, however, to 
species of the African and American genus Ascle 2 JniSf the follicles or pod-like fruits 
of which, like the bolls or capsules of the true Cotton IMant, contain very numerous 
seeds giving attachment to cotton-like hairs. Such hairs, in the case of certain 
cultivated species of the Malvaceous genus Gossifpium, constitute the cotton of 
commerce; those of Aselepias, however, are of no commercial value; indeed, they 
are of silky rather than of cottony consistency, and, on this account, species of 
Asclepias, in America, are sometimes spoken of as “Silk-weeds.” The more general 
name in that country is, however, “Milk-weed,” on account of the copious milky sap 
which exudes from the plants when the sui’face is injured. 

Of the two species to be described one has an almost Avorld-wide reputation as 
a weed. Native originally to South Africa it is now established on the shores of 
most tropical countries of the world. This species, Asclepias fruticosa, L., occurs 
throughout temperate Australia where it is perhaps better known by its synonym, 
Gomphocarpus fruticosus (L.) R.Br. It is one of the few introduced weeds that 
appears to be able to compete successfully, in places, with the native sclerophyll 
vegetation which clothes so much of the eastern coastline of Australia; and, in the 
mistaken belief that it is a native species, the plant has sometimes been referred 
to, erroneously, as the “Native Cotton.” 

This species, now known in South Australia as the “Narrow-leaved Cotton-bush,” 
has been the subject of much confusion in the past. It is not of very common 
occurrence in this State; indeed, so far from being regarded as a weed it is not 
infrequently cultivated as a garden plant; whereas it is recognised as a weed in 
parts of New South Wales and Victoria. On the other hand the “Broad-leaved 
Cotton-bush,” Asclepias rotundifoHa, Mill., which is relatively less common in the 
eastern States, does grow very vigorously under South Australian conditions, 
and is extremely common as a weed in the hills and foothills, near Adelaide. This 
broad-leaved plant appears to have been mistaken, at first, for the narrow-leaved 
species. Gomphocarpus fruticosus was listed early as a noxious weed, though the 
plant aimed at was, evidently, Asclepias rottmdifolia, or, as it was then called, 
Gomphocarpus aborescens (L.) R.Br. This gave rise to a state of affairs similar 
to that which had previously existed with respect to the Star and Saffron Thistles, 
and, as in the case of these thistles, the inevitable result has been to place both 
species upon the later list of weeds proclaimed noxious for South Australia. 
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PLATE I. THE BROAD-LEAVED COTTON-BUSH {AKlepia$ rotundifolia. Mill.) 

A.—^PcMtion of leafy ihoot iKowIng buds, flowers, and fruits (about i natural size.) 
Bl., B2., B3., B4.->Buds and flowers (e».l«igPfL) C.—Tran^lor and pollen masses. 

D.—Column in transverse section shoiAring the apprcsscd anthers. E.-~-Column viewed from 
die side after removal of the corona, showing abaxial surface of anther and interstaminal pc^ets. 
F.—^Adaxial surface of anther showing position of translators and pollen masses. G.—-Portion of 
vertkal section through flower showing relationship of anther and corona lobe {cucullus) to the 
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Differences Between the Two Cotton-Bushes. 

As their names imply, the two species differ markedly from each other in leaf 
form. In Ascleputs rotwuUfolia the leaves are broad and oblong, one or two ii^ches 
long, and of tough leathery consistency; whereas, in Asclepias frtUicosa, they are 
narrow-lanceolate, from one to three inches long, and of thinner texture, as well 
as being of a paler, more yellowish, green colour. In both species they are usually 
opposite and very shortly sty||i|d, but their more horizontal disposition in the 
broad-leaved plant makes the^JPst-named characder more noticeable, especially 
in the case of old leafy stems, on which each pair of leaves is separated by a 
conspicuous internode (Figure 2). In older plants of both species the lower parts of 
the stems are bare, and are marked by the scars of tlie fallen leaves (Figures 3 Jiiid 4). 
The stems of A rotundifolia are hairy and stouter than those of A, fruticosa. In 
addition, the flower buds, undersides of the petals and sepals, and often the young 
stems and foliage leaves, as well as being clothed with hairs, are of a reddish-purple 
colour in the former sj^ecies. Differences are to be observed also in the shape and 
covering of the fruits, and in certain minor details of floral structure. 

Botanical Name and CiiAssiFicATioN. 

The name Asclepias (from the Greek ‘The God of Medicine’) was 

given by the ancients to a plant of this family on account of its supposed efficacy 
as an antidote of certain poisons; rolundifolia (from Latin rotundas, ‘round’ and 
folium, ‘a leaf’ means ‘round-leaved’; frutiensa, literally ‘frutieose’ or ‘shrubby’ 
(Latin frwtex, ‘a shrub’) fails to discriminate between the two species. 

Asclepias with Us approximately 250 species, of which about 100 were formerly 
separated under Oomphocarpus, is the largest genus of the family lo which 
it gives its name, viz., the AsclepiadoceojK The account given below of the floral 
structure and pollination mechanism of the two si)ecies under consideration will 
serve to indicate the type of specialisation that is met with in this family. With 
regard to the family as a whole it will suffice to point out that it is mainly tropical 
in its distribution, being especially well represented in Africa; that, of the 1,700 
or so species comprised within about 320 genera, the majority, unlike the two 
Cotton-bushes, are lianes or woody climbers; that a large number of them are 
poisonous; and that the presence of a milky sap or latex is very general; also 
that, while there are no native species of Asclepias in this country, the family is 
represented in Austi*alia by 14 genera and some 53 species of native plants. 

In addition to A. rotundifolia and A, fruticosa a third species, very similar to 
the latter, namely, A. physocarpa, Schlechtr., occurs in the South-East of this 
state. All three were formerly placed under Oomphocarpus on account of the 
absence from the floral nectaries of a curved horn present in other species. A 
fourth one, Asclepias curassavica, L., in which this character is present, occurs 
as a weed in Queensland, and, as early as 1868, enjoyed a wide distribution in 
that State. The same plant has been growm for medical purposes in South 
Australia. It is easily distinguishable from the other three (’otton-bushes, apart 
from the character referred to by its orange-red flowers and elongated seed pods. 

Botanical Descriptions. 

In the Flora of South Australia (page 464) the two Cotton-bushes are described 
bj' Mr. J. M. Black as follows:— 

(1) A, rotundifolia. Mill. Shrub about 1 m. high with stout pubescent spreading 
stems; leaves ovato-oblong, coriaceous, 2^-5 cm. long, with very oblique lateral nerves; 
umbels 10-20 flowered; corolla white inside, pubescent and purplish outside; outtw edge 
of corona-lobes higher than the inner; follicle ovoid-acuminatc, about 5 cm. long, 
pubescent and with a few soft pines. In flaimr: April to August. 

(2) A, fruticosaf, L. Slender erect shrub, 1-2 m. high, the branches white-pubescent; 
leaves linear-lanceolate, 5-10 cm. long; umbels loose. 3-10 flowered; corolla-lobes white, 
ciliate; corona-lobes compressed, the‘outer edge lower than the inner, wlik'h terminates 
in 2 incurved teeth; follicles as in the preceding, but covered with numerous soft spines, 
Jn flower X November to February. 
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Floral Structure amu Pollinatiok Mbohanisic. 

The flowers of both Cotton-bushes are borne in drooping clueters or um&sis on 
peduncles which are both terminal and lateral in position. The lateral peduncles 
arise from the stem at a point on the node midway between the pair of opposite 
leaves, instead of from the leaf-axils as is more usual in plants. Such an origin 
is explained by assuming, either that the true point of origin is the node below and 
that part of the peduncle is fused with the inteE|||||||||mg internode, as iis believed to 
occur in the case of may Solanaceae, or that the ]^Pibcle x|S.lly terminates the stem, 
the apparent continuation pf which is actually a lateral branch, in short, that the 
stem is a sympodium. Which of these two interpretations is correct it is impossible 



Figaro 21 —Broad-leaved Ootton-'busli. Single plant, showing mode of branching and 
arrangement of leavee on the stems. 


The construction of the flowers themselves, though characteristic of the Asclepiad 
family, is of a type most unusual among flowering plants. The essential organs, 
namely the stamens and pistil or carpels, are obscured by the presence of a corona, 
consisting of a series of pitcher-shaped nectaries termed cuctdU, attached one to 
the back of each of the five stamens. They are further obscured by the union of the 
filaments of the stamens to form a structure, the gynostegium or column, which, in 
its lower part, surrounds and encloses the carpels, and, in its upper part is united 
with their extremities to form a terminal five-rayed stigmatic disc. With these 
modifications, however, the flower conforms to a simple structure plan and, except 
for the carpels, is radially symmetrical. The floral axis bears four whorls of parts, 
one each of calyx, corolla, stamens, and carpels. .The number of segments com¬ 
prising the whorl is five in every case, except that of the carpels in which the 
number is reduced to two. 
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The calyx is represented by five linear-lanceolate sepals which are relatively small 
in size and, unlike those of roost fiowerin^r plants, do not enclose the fiower in the 
bud stage. This function is performed by the corolla, the five petals comprising 
which subsequently separate and become strongly reflexed in the open flower. The 
petals remain united at the base, though their free parts are much longer than the 
tubular basal portion of the corolla, which is obscured somewhat by the column of 
stamens to which it gives o||||||l|| The column is mainly comy^osed of the united 
filaments of the five starnenai^Hfrepresents the third whorl of parts. Towards its 
middle it gives attachment to^re corona, and slightly above this to the live anthers, 
while, at the summit, it becomes continuous wdth the stigmalic disc. The uppermost 
whorl consists of the two carpels. These structures are quite free from each other 
below and they oeeui)y a cavity in the interior of the column; but their styles 
become united towards their tips and expand to form the stigmatic crown with 
which the staminal column is fused. 



[Photo by A. 1). Coel’a.] 

Figure 3.—Broad-leaved Ootton-busli. Older plant in flower, photographed in the 
field, showing the habit of growth. 


The detailed structure of the stamens and carpels is indicated by the figures 
labelled B, D, E, F, and G, on the accompanying coloured plate. The essential 
parts of the ^araens, namely the five anthers, are closely applied to the sides of 
the stigmatic disc in the hollows between its rays. The lop of each anther is 
covered by a white membranous roof which overlaps the margin of the disc in this 
situation. The lateral walls of the anthers are purple in colour and enclose two 
pollen sacs or anther cells. The pollen, unlike that of most plants, is not in the 
form of separate grains, but resembles that of Orchids in that the individual gi'ains 
are united together to form polliniat or pollen masses, one such pollinium occupy¬ 
ing each anther cell. Thus an anther, at maturity, contains tvro pollinia, and an 
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elaborate mechanism has been evolved to ensure the transference, by insects, of 
these pollen masses from flower to flower. The presence of a column or 
g3mostef?ium, the production of pollinia, and the transference of the latter by insect 
life, are all points of resemblance between the flowers of Cotton-bushes and those 
of Orchids. These resemblances are of importance, and it is worthy of note that 
both Asclepiads and Orchids are characterised b y Jbh e development of a many- 
seeded type of fruit. j||||||k 

The inner part of the wall of each anther cell, dHp, the region in contact with 
the side of the stigmatic disc, is incomplete in itsr^per part, an opening being 
left through which the contained pollen mass is drawn when mature. Through this 
opening passes a structure, the translaior, with the aid of which the pollen masses 
are withdrawn from the anther cells during pollination. The exart shape and 
appearance of the translator is shown by Figure C of the coloured plate; it 
consists essentially of a thread, or pair of threads {retinaculae) j connecting the 
pollinium of one anther cell with the corresponding structure occupying the 
adjacent cell of the next anther. The middle part of this thread, or the point of 
junction of the two threads, is thickened to form a small body, the corpmculmnf 
shaped like a narrow shield, and this is insecurely fixed to an adhesive disc situated 
on the column at a point midway between the two anthers and in close relation to 
the receptive surface of the stigma. The eorpiisculum occupies the uppermost 
recess of one of a series of small pockets situated between contiguous anthers^ 
and appearing on the surface of the column as verticle slits bordered by tough 
membranes. These membranes are continuous, both with the walls of the anthers, 
and with the sides of the stigmatic disc in the region of its rays. The slit-like 
openings face upwards as well as outwards, the subjacent pockets becoming 
shallower towards the upper pa it of the column. 

In the undisserted floww the anthers, and the slits between them, arc hidden from 
view by their large appendages or eucMi, w’hicli cfdlectively form the corona, of 
the flower and w’hose relationship to the ccnTcsponding stamens is well sho^vn in 
vertical section through the flower (Figure G). These structures, each of which is 
shaped somewhat like an inverted canine tooth, are concerned in nectar production. 
The presence of a cun’cd born in certain other species of *Aficlepias has already 
been referred to. 

Insects are attracted to the flowers in search of nectar. In crawling over the 
column an insect may insert its leg into one of the slits between adjacent anthers 
and make contact with the translator. Should this happen the eorpusculum is 
readily detached and the slightest traction is sufficient to draw the pollen masses 
from their respective anther cells. The translator threads, with their attached 
pollen masses, contract in such a w^ay as to firmly clasp the insect’s leg, with the 
result that when it leaves the flower the two pollen masses are carried with it. 
Alighting upon another flower the same insect may deposit the pollen masses in a 
position corresponding to the one from which it removed them in the previous 
flower so that they are brought into contact with the stigmatic undersurface of the 
disc. 

The biological advantage of this type of pollination mechanism is worthy of 
consideration, since it helps to explain the efficiency and importance of the Cotton- 
bushes as weeds. The outstanding chararter of these plants is the production of 
large quantities of viable seeds. This character, combined with (a) a perennial 
habit, (h) an ability to thrive in situations of low soil fertility, and (c) the 
presence of an acrid and poisonous milky sap which renders them immune from 
being grazed down by stock, makes the Cotton-bushes formidable as weeds in 
certain situations, such as gullies and hillsides subject to being periodically 
ravaged by bush fires. The large amounts of seed produced, the ease with which 
it is dispersed by both wind and flood, and the readiness with which it germinates, 
gives these plants an immense advantage in competition with the native vegetation 
seeking to rehabilitate itself after extensive destruction* by fire. 
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The transference of pollen in the form of masses or pollinia is related to the 
production of fruits containing many seeds; it ensures the fertilisation of a large 
number of ovules by one single act of pollination. Where the pollen is in the form 
of isolated grains a number of separated acts of transference may be required , to 
bring about the fertilisation of the full number of ovules present in the ovary, 
since, normally, one pollen grain is needed f^||||k fertilisation of each ovule. 
Hence if insufficient pollen reaches the stigma ofl||piwer, only a proportion of the 
ovules can receive fertilisation, and the remainder will fail to develop into seeds. 
That this frequently happens is a matter of common experience. In garden peas, 
for example, the number of seeds present in the pod is subject to great variation 
even in the one plant. Some may have four or five, others two or three, or even 
one or none, according to the number of ovules which have previously been 
fertilised. The small white specks visible where peas have failed to develop in the 
pod represent the infertile ovules. By the aggregation of the pollen grains and 
their transference as pollinia this difficulty is to a large extent overcome. Hence 
the many-seeded habit of both the Cotton-bushes and the Orchids. 

Unlike Orchids, however, the seeds of which are of extremely small size, the 
Cotton bushes produce seeds which are moderately large and apparently of high 
germination capacity. Moreover they are provided each with a tuft of hairs which 
facilitates their dispersal by a mechanism similar to that found in the Thistles. 
Indeed, the seed of Asclepias is extraordinary like the apparent seed—in reality 
the fruit or achene —of a (Composite; the tuft of hairs is in every way analogous 
to the pappiiSf or ring of hairs attached to the fruit of a Thistle. Regarded as 
weeds, and from the practical viewpoint of their eradication, the Cotton-bushes 
must be placed within the same category as perennial Thistles; their effective 
control is dependent upon the prevention of seed formation. Now it is interesting 
to note that, just as the Orchldaeeae is considered to be the most highly evolved 
and specialised family of Moiiocoiyledonous plants, so, amongst the Dicotyledons, 
pride of place is usually given to the Compofdtae or Thistle family. In combining 
the elaborate pollination mechanism of the one, therefoi‘e, with the extremely 
efficient seed dispersal arrangements of the otlier, the Cotton-bushes would appear 
to have “picked the eyes,” so to speak, of the two most advanced families of 
flowering plants^ 

The seeds of Asclepias are produced in pod-like fruits or follicles, formed by 
enlargement of one or both carpels of the flower. These carpels, though at first 
united by the tips of their styles, are otherwise quite free, and occupy a cavity in 
the interior of the column (Figure G). The column is soon ruptured by the growth 
of the carpels after fertilisation, whereupon the latter appear on the surface, and 
by further development and enlargement become the follicles. The mature follicle 
of A, frutieosa is more innated than that of A, rotundifoUa and its wall is thinner. 
Both are covered with soft spines which, however, are much more numerous and 
usually longer in the case of A. frutieosa. The follicle with its attached stalk 
representing the original flower pedicel is somewhat suggestive of the body and 
neck of a swan, and the structures are sometimes called “Swan-necks” by children. 
The ripe follicle is ovoid in shape, about liin. in length, and tapers to a ’point. 
The seeds, when ripe, are set free by rupture of the 'follicles down one side of its* 
length. 

The resemblance, as regards seeding habits, between the Cotton-bushes and the 
Thistles has been brought about in fundamentally different ways in the two families 
concerned. In the Asclepiadaceae the many-seeded character is actually present; 
but in the Compositae the advantages of such a character have been acquired in 
an indirect way, namely, by reduction in size and massing of the flowers into 
compact inflorescences. Actually the flower of Compositae produces only a single 
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seed; but, by the aggregation together of numerous small flowers, there results a 
manjf-frmted tiipe of head whieh is analogous to the mamj-seed^ed fruit ot a Cotton- 
bush. The likeness is eompleted by the assumption of similar chai*acters by the 
fruits of the one and the seeds of the other. 

P^PEBTIES AND IISES. 

A very large num}>er of As<)||||iuds are poisonous, and this is almost eevtainly 
true of the two Cotton-bushes.* \Vhile definite information is wanting in the case 
of A. rotvMdifolia, foliage and flowers of A. fr^juticosa have been shown by 
experiment to be fatal to rabbits. Steyn repoi-ts tliat forty grams of the fresh 
flowers, leaves, and upper parts of the stems, caused death in a ral)l)it two hours 
after administration. The nature of the imisonoiis principle in these plants is 
unknown, hut the symptoms produced are those of intense gastro-intestinal 
iiTitation. Neither plant is voluntarily eaten by stock. 

Apparently A, fruticosa has some uses as a medicinal plant. The leaves are 
reported to have been used as a purgative. Watt and Bi’eyei-Brandwyk, quoted 
by Steyn, state that:— 

The Sutos use Hcrjqipings from the diicd stem as n stcrnut.'tory in fainting and PliiUi])H 
states that they us«‘ the plnnt as a remedy for eoiyza. Of lereiit years the powdered 
leaf has come into comiiioii use among Kuroiieans as a snufC for tht* treatment of 
pulniona ry tuherculosi s. 

The silky hairs attached to the seeds of the «ame species aie sometimes used as ka]K)k. 

CONTROT. AND KrADK^VTION. 

Apart from their poisonous properties, the Cotton-hiislus are to he regarded as 
undesirab](‘ idants on aeeount of their ability to {ii^jilace the native vegetation 
in situations where the preserv.alion of the latter is most to he desired. It 

does not se(*ni likely that either sj)ecie.s will become a seiious weed of arable 

land, or of pasture couritiy, exeept perhafis on rocky liillsides and other 
inaccessible ])arts. But they are weeds of liillsides and gullu's in situations 

which might with advantage he kc])l as juihlic reser\es ami as sanctuaries 
for the preservation of the nalive llora and fauna. The narro\v-l(*aved sjiecies 
doi's not appear to have established itself, as \et, oxer a wvy xvide ar(*a, bill 
it does occur in a few places, as, for example*, along llie gorge of the Oiika- 
pariiiga Kix'^er. The broud-leax^ed species does, h()x\ev(»]’, coxa'i* a x'ery large area. 
II occurs along the Torrens Gorge and in many other ])arls of tlie Adelaide hills 
and foothills. Doubtless the s])read of this phrnt in the past has been very 

materially assisted by tlie extensive destruction of iiatiw herbs and shrubs from 
time to time by hush tires. Tlie prex’ention of such outbreaks of lire during the 
hot summer months offers iierhajis the most effective means of preventing llie 
further spread of this Cotton-hush. 

Eradication of individual plants, where such is recpiired, does not present 
serious difficulty. Like Thistles they should he prevented from forming and dis¬ 
persing their seeds. The plants should either he* grubbed right out or else 
exhausted by repeated cutting. The Broad-leax^ed (’ofton-hush flowei-s during the 
winter months and should be attacked during this period; the Narrow-leaved 
species, which flowers in the late spring and summer, is best cut doxvn during 
November or December. 

Keference.-— Steyn, D. G., ‘‘Tlie Toxicology of Plants in South Africa,’’ Central 
News Agency, South Africa, 1934, page 339. 


♦This applies also to 4. physffcarpa (Steyn, loc. cit. page 311) and A. currafotavioa. 
(H, R. Seddon, quoted by C. White, Queensland Affricvllyral Journal, <13, page 41.5, April, 
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VARIETIES OF WHEAT SOWN, SEASON 1935-36. 


[A. W. Bowdjbn, Acting Government Statist.] 


1. The Acting Government Statist reiiorta that (181^) varieties of wheat were 
sown for the wheat crop of the Season 19.35-36. ThjHpal acrcuge sown for grain, hay, 
and fodder was 3,210,238 (3,459,380), of which the varieties were not specified for 
80,779 (106,676) acres. 

2. Particulars of the most popular varieties aie gi\“en at foot hereof. The first jiosi- 
tion is occupied by Ranee with a percentage of J8.0I? (34..31) having displaced Nabawa 
which had held 'first place since the 3931-.‘12 season. Niibawa ranks second on the list, 
its percentage being 17.56 (19.73), with Hword, Waratah, Gluyas, and Ford following 
in that order; Gallipoli has dropjied from third to seventh position, while Merridin, a 
West Australian wheat, has risen from fifteenth to tenth jiosition; Aussie and Quality 
also rank higher than formerly, w^hilc Ourrawa, Laic Gluyas, Sultan,* and Federation are 
falling back. Of the remainder Ghurka has gone from ninth to eighth place with a 
percentage of 3.82 (1.97), while Dan, Felix, and Florence remain about the same. In 
the lesser varieties Bencubbin (Karly Gluyas x Nabawa) has increased from 3,162 acres 
to 10,462 acres, and Dundee (Haid Federation x Dloveland x Sands) showed a sowing 
of 8,548 acres as against only 140 last year. 

3. The leading varieties favouri'd in each of the Divisions and their percentages to 
the total were:— 

(kntraZ .—Sword 24, Ranee 16, Nabawa 14, Waratah 7, Ford 7, Oliurka 5. 

Lower North ,—^Ranee 23, Swor<l 16, Nabawa 12, FonI 7, Waratah 6, Ghiirka 5. 

Upper North ,—^Raiiee 45, Nahawii 16, Federation 5, Gluyas 4, Sword 4, Waratah .3. 

SoVffh-EiJisterri ,—Ghurka 24, Ranee 20, Gallipoli 16, Ford 9, Sword 5, Nabawa 5. 

Western ,—Nabawa 24, Gluyas 12, Waratah 10, Lute Gluyas 8, Ranee (>, Ford (i. 

Murray Mallee ,—Nabawa 19, Ranee 17, Gallipoli 12, Sword 7, Gluyas 6, Waratah 5. 

4. Leading varieties of wheat sown 1935-36 and 1934-35. 


Variety. 

! 

Total An*a Sown for 
Grain, Tlay, &c. 

Pemnifage to Total. 

Helative Position. 

1035-36. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 1 

] 934-35. 1 

1935-36. 

19.34-35. 

Ranee. 

580,833 

495,175 

1809 

14-31 

1 

2 

Nabawa. 

563,652 

682,464 

17.56 

19-73 

2 

1 

Sword. 

360,686 

277,715 

11-23 

803 

3 

4 

Waratah . 

221,607 

241 ,.5.59 

6-90 

6-98 

4 

5 

Gluyas. 

191,.5.59 

219,069 

.5-97 

633 

5 

6 

Fold. 

175,439 

214,317 

5-46 

6-20 

6 

7 

Gallipoli. 

141,999 

295,503 

442 

8-54 

7 

3 

Ghurka . 

122,484 

68,232 

3-82 

1-97 

8 1 

9 

Late Gluyas . 

86,390 

125,936 

2-69 

3-64 I 

9 

8 

Merridin. 

55,033 

41,109 

1-71 

1-19 

10 

15 

Dan . 

SI,969 

57,360 

1-62 

1-65 

11 

11 

Aussie . 

48,807 I 

45,835 

1-53 1 

1-33 

12 

14 

Cunrawa. 

46,031 

67,370 

1-43 1 

1-65 

13 

10 

Quality. 

41,774 

26,048 

1-30 

0-75 

14 

18 

Saltan . 

34,282 

47,765 

1-07 

1-38 ! 

15 1 

13 

Felix. 

33,697 

39,606 

105 

1-15 

16 

16 

Federation .. 

31,824 

48,401 

0-99 1 

1-40 

17 

12 

Florence. 

27,156 

26,774 

0-85 

0-77 

18 

17 

Other and unspec. 

395,016 

449,152 

12-.31 

1.300 




3,210,238 

3,459,380 

100-00 

lOO-OO 

— 

— 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

' APFILIATa) WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 
aOVBRNINQ COUNCIL; 

A. M. Dawkins, J.P. (Chairman^ 

F. Gileman, J.P. A. E. V. Richardson, M.A.. D,Sc. 

L. T. G)wan, B.Sc. Prof. A. J. Perkins 

D. A. Lyall, Esq. W. J. Adey, Esq. 

H. C. Pritchard, A.F.I.A. (Secretary) 

PRINCIPAL: 

Dr. Allan R. Callaghan. 

A thorough and welLproportioned course o( instruction in the theory and practice 
of Geneml Agriculture, iiiduding Viticulture and Oenology. as well as all phases of 
Livestock Husbandry. 

The Diploma Course indudm three years of class-room tuition and practical work, 
and carries the academic distinction of RJO.A. 

Excellent opportunities offered for the training of boys of 16 yttkn el att or 
over. Splendid food and accommodation, hot and cold water. Ample sporting facili¬ 
ties, gymnasium, sports oval, tennis courts, and swimming pool. 

FEES.—dtSO per annuii, which coven board and lodging, instruction, medical fee 
and dispensary expenses. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Six scholanhips are open for competition annually, each 
valued at £136 10s. 

Write for further particulars, and prospectus, to— 

THE PRINCIPAL, 

As:ricultur«l College, 

ROSEWORTHY. 
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SOimffiRN DISTRICTS HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


BESULTB OF BOrTTEUFAT TESTS FOE MAY, 1«»6. 






Milk. 



Butt(*rfat 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
(Wa In 
Herd. 

No. of 

COWK ill 

Milk. 

Per Herd 
duritiK 
May. 

n . 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
Mareh 

May. 

Per Henl 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
March 
to 

May. 

Average 

Test. 

O/A .. 

30 

22*29 

Lbs. 

11,6881 

Lbs. 

389*62 

Ltw. 

1,232*76 

li 

Lbs. 

23.54 

Lbs. 

72-12 

% 

6*04 

9/C .. 

10 

14*23 

6,7231 

420*21 

1,247*68 

316*72 

19 80 

.56*21 

4*71 

9/1) .. 

29*29 

18*71 

9.9314 

339*07 

1,119*97 

545*69 

18*63 

59*20 

5*49 

9/E .. 

12 

11*26 

4,797 

399*75 

1,403*29 

241*46 

20*12 

67*58 

5*03 

9/F 

17*4« 

12*10 

6,910 

395*:to 

780*32 

.306*57 

17-.54 

34*47 

4*44 

9/1 .. 

2fl*87 

17*68 

8,7374 

324*96 

731*04 

363*8.5 

13 .53 

32*89 

4*20 

9/L .. 

30* 16 

10*52 

6,9171 

229*36 

395*SM1 

287*15 

9-.52 

17*21 

4*15 

9/0 .. 

27 

19 

10,106 

374*28 

999*63 

460*97 

17*07 

46*06 

4 56 

9/P .. ! 

43*87 

27*61 

17,1264 

390*64 

9.54*14 1 

790-.58 

18*03 

48*27 

4*62 

9/W . 

27*84 

18*77 

13,3641 

480*04 

1,443*14 1 

621*54 

22 33 

61 85 

4*65 

9/X . 

13 

9*16 

3,2374 

249*04 

567*31 i 

149*61 

11 51 

29 11 

4*62 

9yy.. 

12 

8*06 

4,611 

384*25 

1.055*12 

193*51 

16-13 

43*11 

4-20 

9/Z .. 1 

12 

8*35 

3,8381 

319*87 

711-.36 1 

206*03 

1 17*17 

39*35 

5*37 

9/Aa . 

n 

3*94 

1,.542 

140*18 

403 12 

89-93 

1 8*18 

22-11 

5*84 

9/BB . 

32 

29*68 

15,322 

478*81 

1,544*46 

831-42 

25*98 

81*41 

5*43 

9/EE . 

57*39 

40*84 

13,020 

227*16 

.584*49 

602*70 

10*.52 

29-10 

4*64 

9/GO . 

9 

8 

4,2151 

468*;J9 

1,160*51 

246*36 

27*37 

66-82 

5*84 

9/HH 

12 

9 

2,542 

211*83 

590*02 

129-.5X 

10*80 

30-80 

5*10 

9/ll .. 
9 /Jj . ! 

37 

27*06 

7,461 

201*65 

7.51*47 

414*37 

11*20 

40-77 

5*55 

18*48 

1.5*84 

8,023 

434*14 1 

1,112*44 1 

382*60 

' 20 70 

53-74 

4*77 

9/KK ; 

17 

12*87 

3,765 

221*47 1 

1 677*70 j 

161*10 

9*48 

28 73 

4*28 

1)/Ll . 1 

1 12*61 

6 : 

: 7,0744 

567*84 ! 

.567*84 1 

284 69 

22*84 

22 84 

4*03 

MeaIl^ 

22*91 1 

15*95 

7,770*66 

339*20 I 

886*79 j 

378*75 

3H-.53 

43-69 

4*87 


LAKE ALBERT AND JERVOIS HERD TESTING 
ASSOCIATION (formerly Lake Albert). 


jyisri/rs ok bktteekat tests Kt)K mav. liiaii 




j 


Milk 



Hutterlat 



Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 1 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
May, 

Per Cow 
during 
May, 

Per C(»w 
December 
to 

May. 

Per Herd 
during 
Mu>. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

l*er Ct»w 
Deeciuher 
to 

May. 

Axei-age 

Test. 

6/B .. 

15-.52 

12*48 

Lbs, 

8,4294 

Lbs. 

.543*14 

Lbs. 

2,260*43 

Lbs. 

421*98 

Uks. 

27*19 

Lbs. 

110-.54 

O'" 

5 ol‘ 

6/C .. 

'23*97 

18*71 

12,7814 

533*22 

3,598*60 

502 .36 

20-96 

1.55 .5.5 

3 93 

6/y .. 

14 

14 

8,6954 

621*11 

4,733*23 

;*52*.55 

2.5-18 

19M-36 

4*0:5 

O/FF . 

32*77 

29*8] 

18,1044 

552*47 

4,.385*79 

755*80 

23-67 

180*53 

4-28 

6/KK 

16*19 

13*19 

6,5754 

406*16 

2,780*02 

281*74 

17-41 

110-61 

4*28 

6/Ll . 

24 1 

19*94 

8,6374 

359*89 

3,2.54*10 

336*12 

14-01 

118*02 

3 89 

6/Oo . 

21*13 

10*97 

12,2394 

579*24 

4,111*74 

.523*14 

24*76 

I7.5*7<» 

4*27 

6/88 . 

19 1 

16*39 

14,874 

14,5034 

782*84 

5,223*48 

518*73 

27*30 

185*72 

3*49 

6/Tt . 

26*71 

25*35 

546*36 

4,102*80 

(M)l*77 

22 53 

169*70 

4*12 

6/VV . 

29*94 

25*68 

20,617 

68v3*66 

4,739*32 

927*16 

30*72 

217*21 

4*50 

6/Xx 

26*06 

21*10 

13,9974 

537*12 

3,796*91 

582*28 

22-34 

L53-14 

4*16 

6/Dd» 

25 

22*.35 

13,102 

524*08 

3,8.54.54 

.508*49 

20-34 

1.56*35 

3*88 

6/MMlf 

10 

9 

7,688 

768*80 

4,563*04 

314*58 

31*46 

181*03 

4*09 

S/Ooo 

27*52 

25*16 

19,824 

720-.36 

4,782*66 

803*14 

29*18 

201*25 

4*05 

6/ItB& 

39 

33*20 

22,2844 

571*40 

4,020*32 

919*50 

23.58 

J.59-50 

4*13 


.35*61 

29*03 

2],710| 

609*67 

4,477*33 

821*99 

23*08 

172*73 

3*79 

6/Ttt 

27 

21*29 

16,424| 

608*31 

3,687*66 

773*40 

28*64 

170*41 

4*71 

6/PP . 
e/Vm 

24*29 

17*81 

11,8454 

487*66 

3,656*77 

581*10 

23-92 

177*12 

4*91 

60*87 

56*03 

31,697 

474*01 

3,783*03 

1,276-82 

19*09 

160*72 

4-03 

6/VVV 

40 

38*00 

16,470 

411*76 

3,548*85 

662*80 

16.57 

137*78 

4-02 

6/A .. 

10 

4*52 

1,2314 

123*16 

1,522*85 

69*87 

5-94 

79-47 

4-82 

6/Ppp 

24*10 

19*16 

16,320 

* 077-40 

4,639*96 

633*61 

26*29 

189-77 

3-88 

e/MTVV 

88*19 

27*94 

15,471 

466*13 

1,584*46 

636*10 

19-17 

62-77 

411 

Means 

26*60 

22*31 

14,505*22 

545*25 

3,926*70 

599*76 

22-55 1 

162*61 

4*13 
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OFFICIAL SINOLE TEST EGG LAYING COMPETITION. 1936-37. 

CONDUCTED AT PARAKIELD POULTRY STATION. 

ONLY FIRST GRADE EGGS RECORDED. 

SECTION 1.—WET MASH. 

Class No, 1 .—White Ite^homs —351 Birds Canyp^ting, 


Fint Grade Bggs. 
iiirij ProKreselve Totals I 
.Nf». to 

MOth June, 1030. 


Competitor. 


First Grade Biggs 
Bird Progressive Totals 
No. to 

.30th June, 1036. 


A. G. Dawes. 
Portrusii Boad, 
Glcnunga. 


11 

3ft 

:)2 81 

23 

45 

57 125 


F. A. Merrett. 
Eehunga. 


40 

10 

40 00 

4.5 

03 

01 100 


A. Young, 
Bridgewater. 


42 

.53 

50 151 



.37 

43 

r>5 135 

.5ft 

5.3 

,5.3 164 


John Turner, 
Meailows. 


.30 1.39 

.38 

.58 

.5.5 151 


G. W. T. Symes, 
Eclumgii. 


.50 145 

47 

42 

50 J45 



J. K. Smith, 
Meadows. 


Arthur O. Dawkins, 
*• Warreiibeyne ", 
Qawler. 


Geo. Lomax, 
Yundi. 


4.3 

41 

45 129 


64 

58 

50 178 

38 
61 

70 169 


.35 

38 

15 88 

22 
52 

43 117 








^OtTEiiNAL OS* 


l^, 


im 


Boo-LAvno CSoMrarmoir—eontmaed. 


Flist Qiade Eggs. 
Competitor. Bird Progrenlve Tcmi 

Xo. to 

30tli June, 1086. 

Ftist Grade Eggs. 
Conkpetitor. Bird Progreisiye Totals 

Ko. to 

80th June, 1086. 

07 22 

08 48 

00 42 112 

A. W. Mooney,. 100 37 

Ekdiunga. 101 51 

102 38 126 

238 

161 48 

« 152 36 

163 60 120 

F. W. Gage, 154 54 

M^ows. 155 57 

156 48 154 

103 40 

104 43 

105 50 133 

H. C. Stooy. 106 47 

Meadows. 107 SO 

108 31 117 

250 

167 47 

158 46 

150 dead 03 

E. McKee. 100 51 

5. Bose Street, 161 63 

Cariondown 162 53 167 

~ 2 (io 

100 67 

no 52 

V. E. WJUiams. Ill 21 140 

57. Falrloid Terrace. 112 40 

Semaphore Park. 118 41 

114 52 133 

273 

163 30 

164 44 

165 37 111 

W. C. Jones. 166 25 

Yundi. 167 42 

168 40 116 

”227 

115 48 

116 26 

117 55 120 

T.£. Smart. 118 dead 

Yundi. 110 33 

120 50 83 

212 

169 61 

170 .56 

171 22 130 

D. J. FoxwcH 172 44 

Echunga. 173 29 

174 41 114 

”263 

121 61 

122 3 

123 52 116 

G. T. Rodger, 124 45 

Echunga. 125 38 

126 43 126 

242 

175 52 

176 43 

177 63 158 

W. Sickert, 178 48 

Meadows. 179 20 

180 61 110 

”277 

127 43 

128 56 

129 34 133 

B. J. Underdown. 130 57 

Meadows. 131 3 

132 54 ,114 

247 

181 2 

182 58 

Willow Bend Stud 183 44 104 

Poultry Farm. 184 56 

Forth Walkerville. 186 52 

186 64 171 

~276 

133 — 

134 01 

1.35 .51 112 

B. Cooke. 136 61 

Kanmanton. 137 0 

138 40 110 

^31 

. 187 37 

188 68 

189 44 180 

C. Outhridge. 100 50 

Yundi. 101 SO 

192 48 182 

271 

130 50 

140 35 

141 18 103 

W. M. Field. 142 26 

Tundl. 143 45 

144 59 ISO 

198 26 

104 61 

105 54 141 

6. Lamhert. 196 48 

Echunga. 107 36 

198 68 142 

"288 

145 58 

146 54 

147 11 123 

W. BestaU. 148 14 

^SBehunga. 149 46 

160 46 105 

"Ss 

199 35 

200 57 

^ ^ - 201 7 09 

G. W. Sykes, 202 40 

Yundi. 208 — 

204 44 84 
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£oo-L«.mro OoMrarmox—«oiitiiined. 


Fint Gimde Bmi. 
Competllor. Bird Froipraiilve Toads 

FInt Grade Bggi. 
Competitor. Bird Progresaive Totals 

No. to . 

SOth June, 1936. 

Ko. to 

80lh June, 1980. 

206 lO 

20e 64 

207 89 112 

J. J. DevUiw 208 21 

Headows. 209 45 

2J0 35 101 

213 

259 40 

260 62 

261 20 121 

R. H. Smith. 262 10 

Yundi. 263 49 

264 63 181 

252 

211 84 

212 48 

213 61 138 

B. B. WbitingtoUp 214 34 

Yondl. 215 66 

216 32 122 

266 

265 1 

266 38 

267 54 08 

F. J. Buck, 268 48 

Meadows. 260 29 

270 27 104 

197 

217 61 

218 34 

210 43 128 

L. A. King, 220 4 

Meadows. 221 43 

222 40 96 

224 

271 54 

272 45 

278 40 148 

£, B. Oliddon, 274 86 

Yundi. 275 68 

276 24 128 

228 44 

224 32 

226 46 121 

W. R. Hedger, 226 65 

Yundl. 227 — 

228 4 60 

180 

271 

277 58 

278 68 

279 39 160 

C. MacDonald, 280 68 

Bohunga. 281 89 

282 60 147 

307 

220 1 

230 18 

281 43 62 

A. E. Suridge, 282 60 

Meadows. 238 82 

284 25 117 

179 

2&3 dead 

284 47 

285 28 75 

J. A. Grist, 286 21 

Yundi. 287 50 

288 52 128 

loi 

285 45 

236 40 

287 54 130 

J. C. Homiaiidale • 238 50 

Yundl. 230 46 

240 40 186 

”276 

280 24 

290 38 

291 56 117 

J. M. Lawson. 292 4.S 

Meadows. 203 6 

294 30 87 

204 


205 54 

206 40 

Willow Bend Stud 207 57 161 

PouJtxyPann, 208 60 

North Walkeryillc. 200 48 

800 57 166 

" 3 I 6 

247 68 

248 46 

249 68 167 

R. W. McAlieter, 250 69 

Ttmdl. 251 80 

ti2 87 135 

"292 

801 8 

802 66 

808 14 72 

Murray Powell. 304 61 

jHpfter creel. m 18 

186 

268 22 

264 62 

_ 266 44 118 

0.^ Wbaiton, 266 13 

MaadOWl. 257 48 

258 64 110 

228 

307 67 

W. H. L. Nonnan, 808 52 

Eehunga. 300 66 

I74 
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BGO*£iLTnro Cokpshtiok— oontinfiad. 


FInt Oiftde Bui. 
Bird ProgMHiye To&Si 
Bo. to 

80th June, 1030. 



V. B. WUUuni. 

57, FOfarlbrd TeRiM, 
Semaphore Park. 


TotalClMsNo.4. 


J. H. Bowling, 
Ottomop. 


SBCTION S—BBY MASH. 


A. P. Urlwin, 
Box 80, 
BalakUva 


J. Bawe, 
Seaton Park. 


Cteff No. 6—ITAite XigAeriM^lS Birdo ComptUmg. 


Arthur O. Dawldnik 
** Warrenbayne *% 
Gawler. 


448 

47 


440 

60 


460 

67 

178 

461 

60 


452 

68 


468 

67 

•176 



"sii 


lymoor Poultry Farm, 
William Street, 


William Street, 
Kilkenny. 


Total dam No. 8. 


Willow Bend Stud 
Poultry Farm, 
North WalkervlUe. 


Olatf No. 4—Any OUm Boaoy Bfeed—36 Birdt 
CompoUng. 


A. O. Bawea 
Portruih Bead, 
Qlenunga. 

(Bhodeidand Bad!) 


424 

426 

Willow Bend Stnd 426 

PonltryFarm 427 

North Walkuwille. 428 

(Bhode Island Bedi.) 420 


V. F. OameaiL 
71, FIndon Boad, 
'V^TlIle. 

(Bhode Idand Bedi.) 


X. Pannaidc, 
PpoMka 
(Banieeaidefi.) 


68 

28 

64 186 

4 

28 

04 01 


27 

48 

45 120 


38 

48 125 

62 
18 * 

60 120 



460 

A. J. Monkhouse. 

461 

Woodside. 

462 

1( 


Total dass No. 6. 


CUm No. 7. —Blodt Orpimglioni^ Bifdi Competing. 



Willow Bend Stud 
PoultryFarm, 
North Walkendlie. 


463 

62 


464 

21 


466 

87 

120 

466 

52 


467 

62 


468 

65 

169 



280 

280 


Total dais No. 7 


Okue No, 8.—Rhode Ulomd Rede-^t Birde Competing^ 


Willow Bend Stud 
Poultry Farm, 
North Walkervllle. 


460 

45 


470 

73 


471 

64 

182 

472 

67 


478 

61 


474 

01 

180 



871 


Total ClaM No. 8 


371 
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BcMhijLizira Cto M i M W Og r-^-ocmtinaed., 


OonmstiSor. 

Bird 

No. 

PM Grade Bsga 
PkucrMilve Totals 

80tb JtSSe, 1686. 

uomneuiior. 

No. 

tOHk7ii^lMO. 

SECTION 8~>WEX HASH. 

OUm No. 9,—‘Any JS>iMd-~S7 SMo OamgsHng, 
{Bom PrSsst umUy SmUitm). 

Robert H. King, 
TkrieeSch^ 

* (White Lei^om.) 

488 

SO 

Stanley W. PetUCk. 

4aAAf. Park 



Peter WeBtern. 

Ascot Park Sohool. 
(WUto Leghom.) 



(White Leghorn.) 

486 

46 

476 

62 

William Home. 

WoodvUle High SehooL 
(White Leghorn.) 



Peter Western. 

Ascot Psrk School. 
(White Leghorn.) ^ 



460 

64 

476 

86 

Bernice Jennings 

Ifylfif RnhnnV 



Stanley Pratt, 

Abattoirs School. 
(White Leghorn.) 



(White Leghorn.) 

461 

80 

477 

46 

Ross. W. Schuls, 

Willunga School. 

(White Leghorn.) . 



Anthony Rix, 
Wflllamstown. 

/White Le^om.) 



462 

12 

478 

68 

Okirdon Heard, 

Camden School. 

(White Leghom.) 



John Short. 

Hamley Bridge School. 
(White Leghorn.) 



468 

44 

476 

62 

Laurel White. 
WlUiamstown School. 
(Black Orpington.) 



Marlon Brooks, 

Sandy Creek School. 
(White L^om.) 



464 

61 

480 


David Hart. 

Unley High Sehod. 
(Blame Orpington.) 



Owen Robinson, 

Ascot Park SehocS. 
(White Leghom.) 



466 

71 

481 

48 

Bob Swectland, 

Thebarton School. 
(Black Orpington.) 



Eric Sineoek, 

188, Ansae Highway, 
Orsesmere. 

(White Leghom). 



466 

28 

482 

26 

Malcolm Booth, 
BridoBwater SehooL 
(Black Orpington.) 

467 


Beg W. Andrew, 

61, South Road, 

Black Forest. 

(White Leghom.) 



44 

488 

66 

Keith Oliven 

McLaren vale School. 
(Black Orpingtoif.) 

468 

62 

Robert Fulton, 

11, Olengarry Avenue, 
Olandore. 

(White Leghorn.) 



484 

22 

Colin KM 

Sandy Creek School. 
(Minorca.) 

466 

8 

R^ douche, 

Thebarton School. 
(White Leghorn.) 





486 

68 

Alan Telland, 

Onnliffe. 

(White Leghom.) 

600 

47 

Warren Hannaford, 



Paraoombe SohooL 
(White Leghorn.) 

486 

52 

Kenneth Bkers, 

Mt. Ctompaas. 



Herbert Owynne, 

Gawler BebooL 
(White Leghorn.) 



(Black Orpington.) 

501 

68 

487 

26 

Total Class No. 6 


1,127 


OFFICIAL SIN0LE TEST BGO-LAYINO COMPETITION, 1986-87, OONDUCTXD 
AT PABAFIELD POXJLTBY STATION. 

LEADING SCOBES TO WEEK ENDED JUNE, 1936.—FUJiST GBADE 

EGGS ONLY, 

Section L—Wet Mash. 

Ckuts 1.— Whit9 Leghorns, 

(361 birds competing.) 


Singles — 

A. O. Dawkina .. 
E. A. Collins .. . 

V, B. Williams .. 

W. H. L. Norman 
Trios — 

A. O. Dawkins .. 
W. H. L. Norman 
E. A. Collins .. . 


Eggs Laid. Bird Noi. 


70 

90 

68 

338 

67 

109 

67 

307 

178 

86-87 

174 

807-^09 

m 

884-336 
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XlUu 9 Ij^Whkte LeglwmB —eontiiiiied. 


JflggB Laid. 

A. O. Lawkina. 347 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Pam. 316 

0. MacDonald. 307 


B. M. Yelland 


V. P. Qameaa 
Langmaid and 

Prio#^ 

Langmaid and 
T. F. Oameau 


Cloaa 2 —Any Other lAghX Br^ed, 
(Minoreaa—^16 birds competing.) 


Bettison 

Bettison 


feame — 

V. F. Gkunean. 

Langmaid and Bettison 


37 


33 


89 

87 


140 

124 


Class 3 .—Blask Orpingtons. 
(45 birds competing.) 


Singles — 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 69 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 62 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 61 

Trios — 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 185 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm. 152 

K. Pennack. 149 


Teams — 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm 

K. Pennack. 

A. G. Dawes. 


Class 4 .—Any Other Heavy Breed. 


(36 birds competing.) 

Single — 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Fam (Bhode Island 

Beds). 

A. G. Dawes (Bhode Island Beds). 

K. Pennack (Bameyelders). 

Trios — . 

A. G. Dawes (Bhode Island Beds). 

A. G. Dawes (Bhode Island Beds). 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm (Bhode Island 
Beds). 

Tecms--^ 

K. Pennack (Bamevelders). 

A. G. Dawes (Rhode Island Beds). 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Farm (Bhode Island 
Reds) . 

Section II.—^Dry Mash. 


Class 5 .—White Leghorns. 
(15 birds competing.) 

Singles — 

A. 0. Dawkins. 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Pam. 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Pam. 

Trios — 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Fam. 

A. O. Dawkins... ... 

A. O. Dawkins. 


Teams — 

A, O, Dawkins. 

Willow Bend Stud Poultry Pam 


337 

278 

274 


64 

62 

59 


166 

155 

135 


254 

250 

226 


69 

68 

62 


179 

175 

173 

348 

304 


Bird Nos. 
85»90 
295-300 
277-282 


372 

366 

358 


358-360 

364-366 


364-369 

358-363 


382 

379 

384 


382-384 

379-381 

394-396 


379-384 

391-396 

373-;i78 


429 

421 

441 


421-423 

37-39 


424-426 


430-441 
418-423 


424-429 


449 

454 

457 


454-456 

461-453 

448-4.50 


448-153 

454r-459 
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0,082 

7,251 

7,419 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


CONFERENCE AT CEDUNA. 

Over 60 memben attended the Women’s Conference at Ceduna which was sponsored 
by the O’Loughlin Branch on 1st July. Besides the Conference there was an exhibition 
of cookery, handiwork, &c., when 227 exhibits were displayed. 

Miss I. Hasting presided over the Conference, and papers were read by Mrs. A. 
Eloeden (O’Loughlin), on ^'Sauces, Pickles, and Chutneys”; Mrs. £. C. Lowe (Laura 
Bay), (hardening Notes”; Miss I. Hasting (Ol’Loughiin), <<Health and Figure 
Oulturel.” 

Miss Elbe Campbdl (Inspector of Domestic Arts, Education Department) gave a 
demonstration in upholstery. 

Prizes were awarded to the following ladies competing in the Exhibition of cookery 
and handiwork:—White bread—^Miss D. Eloeden 1, Mrs. Beincke 2, Mrs. A. Eloeden 
3; yeast buns—Mrs. S. Trewartha 1, Miss E. Bhimson 2 and 3; scones—^Miss D. 
Eloeden 1, Mrs. B. W. Burke 2, Mrs. E. L. Lutz 3; biscfoits—Miss B. Blumson 1; 
sponge roll—^Miss I. Hasting 1, Miss D. Eloeden 2, Mrs. B. W. Burke 3; jam tarts— 
Mrs. A. Eloeden 1 and|2, Mrs. E. L. Lutz 3; nut and currant loaf—^Miss B. Bl^umson 
1; pasties—^Miss A. Eloeden 1 and 2, Miss L. Blumson 3; i&bbon cake. Miss B. Blumson 
If Mrs. C. Bergmann 2, Miss 1. Hasting 3; coiTee cake—Miss i. Hasting Miss K. 
Blumson 2, Mrs. E. Pfeiffer 3; pound cake—^Mrs. C. Bergmann 1, Miss B. Blumson 2, 
Mrs. A. Eloeden 3; cream puffs—Mrs. A. Eloeden 1 and 2, Mrs. Beincke 3; sponge 
cake—Mrs. E. L. Lutz 1 and 2, Mrs. Beincke 3; blowaway sponge—Mrs. S. Trewartha 
1, Mrs. E. L. Lutz 2 and 3; German coke—^Mrs. E. Pfeiffer 1; Madiera cake—^Mrs. A. 
Eloeden 1, Mrs. C. Bergmann 2, Mrs. E. Pfeiffer 3; ginger cake—Mrs. C. Bergmann 1, 
Mrs. E. Pfeiffer 2; checker roll—^Mrs. A. Eloeden 1, Mrs. C. Bergmann 2, Mrs. B. 
Blumson 3; rainbow roll—Mrs. B. Blumson 1; mustard pickles—^Miss I. Hasting 1, Mrs. 
C. Bergmann 2, Mrs. B. W. Burke 3; vinegar pickles—^Miss B. Blumson 1, Mrs. E. C. 
Lowe 2; tomato chutney—Mrs. A. Eloeden 1, Mrs. A. M. Bow^ 2, Miss B. Blumson 3; 
Worcester sauce—Mrs. E. P. Pfeiffer,1, Miss L. Blumson 2, Miss K. BIuiilhou .'I; tomato 
sauce—Mrs. E. Pfeiffer 1; mock ginger—^M eb. B. W. Burke 1, Mrs. A. Eloeden 2; 
quince jam—Miss B. Blumson 1, Mrs. A. Eloeden 2, MrB.,B. W. Burke 3; melon jam— 
Miss B* Blumson 1, Mrs. C. Bergmann 2, Mrs. E. C. Lowe 3; orange marmalade— Mias 
B. Blumson 1; tomato jam—Mrs. W. W. Bowell 1, Mrs. S. Trewartha 2; plum jam— 
Miss I. Hasting 1, Mrs. E. C. Lowe 2; apricot jam—Miss I. Hasting 1, Mrs, C. 
Bergmann 2, Mrs. A. Eloeden 3; soap—Mrs. A. Eloeden 1, Mrs. Trewartha 2; butter— 
Mrs. Trewartha 1, Mrs. W. W. Bowell 2, Mrs. H. Euhlmann 3; eggs—Mrs. E. Pfeiffer 
1, Mrs. lEuhlmann 2, Mrs. Beincke 3; lard—^Miss I. Hasting 1, Mrs. B. W. Burke 2, 
Mrs. E. Pfeiffer 3; plum sauce—^Miss B. Blumson 1; supper cloth—Miss T. Barnett 1, 
Miss E. Trewartha 2, Miss B. Schwarz 3; work cushion—Miss T. Barnett 1, Miss B. 
Blumson 2; tray cloth—^Miss B. Blumson 1; pillow sham—^Miss L. Blumson 1, Miss 
E. Trewartha 2, Mrs. Euhlmann 3; table centre—^Miss L. Blumson 1, Mrs. F. Foggo 2; 
crochet d’oyleys—^Mrs. B. W. Burke 1, Miss B, Schwarz 2, Mrs. J. W. Blumson 3; 
vanity set—^Miss L. Blumson 1, Miss T. Barnett 2, Miss B. Blumson 3; worked d ’oyleys 
—Miss T. Barnett 1, Miss L. Blumson 2, Miss B. Blumson 3; worked apron—Mrs. B. W. 
Burke 1, kHss G. Trewartha 2, Miss B. Schwarz 3; princess petticoat—^Mrs. B. W. 
Burke 1, Mrs. J. W. Blumson 2; nightgown—Miss M. B. Talbot 1, Mrs. J. W. Blumson 
2 and 3; hand*sown garment—^Miss G. Trewartha; house frock—Mrs. B. W. Burke 1, 
Mrs. J. W. Blumson 2; machinc’Sown apron—Mrs. B. W. Burke 1, Miss L. Schwarz 2, 
Mrs. J. W. Blumson 3; sugar bag article natural)—^Mrs. B. W. Burke; sugar bag 
article (dyed)—^Miss L. Schwarz 1, Mrs. B. W. Burke 2, Miss L. Blumson 3; patch- 
work article—^Miss I. Hasting 1, Mrs. A. Eloeden 2, Mrs. A. M. Bowell 3; knitted 



oardigaft^lCn. B. L. Lvti 1; knitted eoeke—Mrs. feaUanau 1, Ibk. 3 , W. Bhn m w i S; 
wttele Mt to eoEsead 9B.<~MisB X. Hutiag 1, mm B. nooMm S, lbs. B. <3. X«ir« 3% 
girls under 14 yeam, d’ojrl^—Andrey Bergmann 1; haad-seim germssit—Aadray 
Bergmaan 1. 

The Conference Secretary (Mri. E. E. Luts) was pleased with the response of 
members in regard to the attendancOi the agenda^ and the excelleat display at the 
exhibition. 


EYRE’S PEHTINSULA (WEST) OONFERENGE. 

The Conference held at Ceduna on Ist July was one of the best attended meetings 
which the Bureau has had in the western district of Eyre’s'Peninsula for many years. 
Mr. J. S. Foggo (Chairman of the O’Loughlin Branch) presided, and the opening 
address was given by Professor Perkins, representing the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture. 

Papers were read by Mr. J. W. Blumson (Laura Bay), on Marginal Areas”; Mr, 
W. Barnett (Laura Bay), ^'Economic Disadvantages under which Primary Producers 
are Labouring”; Mr. E. E. Pfeiffer (O’Loughlin), “Sheep and Their Value on the 
Fanxii”; Mr. S. B. Morgan, “Plant Nutrition and its Practical Attainment.” Questions 
on a variety of subjects were answered by departmental officers. 

The following resolutions were carried:—(a) “That the next Conference be held 
at Oeduna under the auspices of the Maltee Branch.” (h) “That this Conference is 
not in favour of a levy on wheat and wool for research and advertiafng purpoaea” 
(o) “Whereas the purchaser gets our wool x>aek8 free and one pound (draft) on 
every cwt. and is just as concerned in selling wool as we are, we consider that the 
buyer should forfeit one pound of wool (draft) allowance to cover the levy required 
for publicity and research purposes.” (d) “ That it be a recommendation to Branches 
responsible for Conferences to hold a held day in their respective districts on the 
day after the Conferenoa” 

Professor Perkins presented the trophies of the May District Crop Competition to 
the following winners:—Gkiden and Linke (Koonibba), 83 points; L. Martin (Maltee), 
79 points; P. Lange (Chinta), 78.5 points. 

In the evening Mr. W, J, Spafford (Director of Agriculture) gave an illustrated 
address on his visit to countries in the Southern Hemisphere. 


IRRIGATED FRUIT GROWERS’ OOITFERENOE AT RENMARK. 

In opening the Annual Conference of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau along the 
Biver Murray, which was held for the first time under the auspices of the Block E branch 
at Benmark on 18th June, Mr. J. B. Murdoch (member of the Advisory Board of Agri¬ 
culture) said it was to be regretted that along the fruit growing districts of the Biver, 
where conditions should be particularly suitable for the organisation of keen Branches 
of the Bureau, the blockers did not support the Bureau an3rthing like so enthusiastieiilly 
as the producers in the purely agricultural areas of the State. Compared with other 
primary producers, the lot of the Biver grower was cast in very pleasant' places, but 
there were still tremendous possibilities attached to the progress in the Biver Murray 

Valley, and the onus was on the growers to try and further the well-being of the 

industry from which thy derived their livelihood. 

The Bureau system was the vehicle by means of which th^ were enabled to meet 
togetlier, and discuss those problems which were continually calling for solution. In 
conehidiiig, Mr. Murdoch asked membera to give more support to their district Branches 
of the Bureau. . 
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BARLEY 


We have large Overseas Representation* and are in constant 
touch with the World's Markets*^ and strongly advise Growers, 
before selling elsewhere* to submit samples to us for valuation. 

Delivery taken at any Railway Station, Siding, or Shipping Port. 

F. W. HANCOCK & CO., 

CRANBBOQK OHAMBBBS, BBNTHAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 

TELEPHONE: OBETBAL 4856 and 4856. 


THE “HOME** TRAIN. 


Work over for the day, man and maid, yonns and old are intent npon “getting home.** 
All day they have been ooneerned with bneineee, moitly someone else's businen. for the majority 
of the homeward-bonnd trayellers are salary or wage earners. 

Haye they—have yon—found time for personal business. 

The Commonwealth Savings Bank is open all day in City, Town, Village and Conntry Post 
Offloe, and its oonvenient services are therefore easily available to all. 

Opening a Savings Bank aooonnt-—and using it—costs little time and no money, and it will 
pay yon well in the long run. 

(llbnoiiwealtbSavmastelicfHusW 

(Onaranteed by the Commonwealth Government.) 


The New Farm Tractor for which you have waited 

THE R D 4 

“CATERPILLAR” DIESEL 

The Latest Vrodnct of “ CAlXBPILIiAB ” Tractor Compaay. 

The Honeer and WoiM’s Largest Builder ot Traek-type and Diesel-powered Tractors. 

Until the BD4 arrived, the former ** Caterpillar *’ Thirty was snpreme in the 6-6 plough field— 
for pnllins eapaoity, for low upkeep, for long life. This new model is built to surpass the former 
** Thirty V* greatest records—and to save md money at a rate that no other tractor of this 

siie has even shown. 

note certain RD4 improvements over the former ** Thirty **: Five forward speeds, ranging froni 
1.7 to S.4 miles per hour s new automatio beilows-type dust-seals (of distinctive '* Caterpillar 
desira), to guard final drives: improved heat4reatment of parts and final alloy steels for e^^n 
maUr stamina; greater compactness and accessibility; far stronger transmission and tracks. 
(Former “Thirtys'* are sW serving after 86,000 hours of heavy drawbar work. Think how 
mneh longer these more rugged new models should last.) 

AND, ABOVE ALL . . . 

A Full Diesel Engine Offering Huge Fuel Savings. 


Write to-day for full Informatton of either Diesel or Kerosene Models. 
ADDRBSS TOUR LETTER—" CATALOGUE DEPARTMENT.” 

THE S.A. TRACTOR COMPANY, 

Sbnwtooms: 281, Flinders Street. Box 624 e O.P.O., Adelaide. 

“THBIffi IS ONLY ONE CATERPILLAR.” 
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Ddegates to tlie number of about 80 were present from Barmcra, Bern, Benmark, 
Block E, Borneo, Waikerie, Lone Gum and Mkmasb. The following papers were read 
and discussedAgriculture in Germany,*' Dr. F. E. Meier (Renmark) ; <<Production 

of Citrus Fruit for Export," Mr. R. Moss (Berri) ; ‘^The Removal of Seepage Waters 
by Plant Growth," Mr. P. R. Arndt (District Horticultural Instructor). 

Mr. A. G. Strickland, M.Sc. (Oliiof Horticultural Instnictor) spoko on the Investi¬ 
gations of the Irrigation Advisory Committee" and replied to questions relating to 
miottle leaf in citrus, and the application of lime to iirigated soils. Mr. W. J. Spafford 
(Director of Agriculture) and Mr. F. R. Arndt (Horticultural Instructor) also replied 
to questions. It was decided that the 1937 Conference should be held at W&dkerie. 

At tlie evening session, Mr. Spafford addressed the Conference on "A Tour of the 
Southern Hemisphere". 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on Wednesday, 
24th June, there being present the Hon. A. L. McEwin, M.L.C. (Chairman), Messrs. 
P. J. Baily, A. J. A. Koch, A. M. Dawkins, Geo. Jeffrey, A. J. Cooke, F. Coleman, 
H. Wicks, R. H. Martin, S. Shepherd, W. J. Spafford (Director of Agriculture), 
Professor A. J. Perkins, Dr. A. E. V. Richardson (Director Waite Research Institute), 
and Mr. H. C. Pritchard (Secretary). An apology was received from Mr. J. W. 
Sandford. 

Ndw Member. —Mr. W. J. Spafford (Director of Agriculture^ was welcomed as a 
member of the Board by the Chairman. 

Congress, —The Secretary rejiorted that Cabinet had approved of Congress to be held 
this year. His Excellency the Governor had consented to deliver the Opening Address. 

Life Members, —Messrs. L. A. Chappie (Borri), J. J. Modystach (Wilmington), K. 
Jacobs (Cherry Gardens), and C. Brook (Hartley), were approved as life members of 
the Agricultural Bureau. 

New Members. —The following names were kidded to the rolls of existing Branches:— 
Beetaloo Valley—Miss R, Curtin; Belalie Women's—Mrs. Fred. Maddock; Chapman’s 
Bore—^.T. Spencer; Georgetown Women's—Mrs. R. J. McDonald, Mrs. J. A. Lyons; 
Mudamuckla—E. Miller; Owen Women's—Mrs. S. C. Lacey, Mrs. C, L. Marshman, 
Miss G. Harknoss, Miss A. Harkness, Mrs. A. S. Evans, Mrs. R. McKenzie, Miss L. 
Hjmcock; Parilla Women's—Miss L. Carman; Sutherlands—^P. Schiller; Warramboo 
Women's—Miss Melva M. Murphy, Miss C. E. Daniel; Wasloys Women's—Miss V. 
Currie; Yandiah Women's—Miss C. Kupke; Yurgo—Don. Martin. 

Several items were taken in Committee. 


FARM BLACKSMITHINO. 

In the course of a paper n^ad at a meeting of the Green Patch Braucli on 7th May, 
Mr. S. Baillie stated that the high (-.ost of blacksmithing and the di.^^tanee farm(*rs had 
to travel to a blacksmith had forced many to do their own w'ork. Witli a blacksmith shop- 
most repair jobs C4^»uld be satisfactorily done on the farm on days when it was too wet 
to work outside. The farm blacksfiuith shop should stand away from otlier buildings on 
account of the danger of fire. A blast could l)e su[)p]ied by either bellows or a forgo. 
The latter was preferable. It took up less room, gave a good even-blast, and was not 
likely to get out of order, as was the case with bellows. Other articles iioeticd included 
an anvil, drilling machine, vice, and if possible a set of taps and dies; also some 
handy tools such as hand hammers (2), one l^lbs. and one wedghing about Bibs, for 
heavier work, and a hacksaw. With the above tools a farmer could do most of the 
jobs that would arise. Either coal or charcoal could b(^ used for fuel.' Charcoal could 
be obtained on the farm, whereas coal had to Ik? bought. In summer it was advisable 
to use coal, as charcoal gave a lot of sparks which might s<*t fire to dry grass or old 
bagging dose to the shop. ,411 punches, chisels, etc. ncetled in the slio}> could be made 
from scrap metal bought at sales. 

Mr, Baillie exhibited artides made in the farm blacksmith shop, iududfing a welded 
hame-hook and eyebolt and a set of stencil plates. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

BIVEB KUBBAY PBUNING OOMPETITIONS OSABDPIONBBXP. 

For the first time since the inception of the Pruning CbmpetitionB, the ^ampiondiip 
events were this year conducted by the Mypolonga Branch. Under the able direction 
of Mr. Vic. Wright, Secretary of the local Bureau, the Ck>mpetltion8, which wmre held 
in the orchards of Messrs. J. L. Leopold and J. Victory on 7ih July, were brought to a 
successful issue. 

Approximately 200 visitors attended, included amongst whom were Messrs. J. B. 
Murdoch (Member of the Advisory Board of Agriculture), H. J. Crawford, C. £. Bussell, 
C. W. TiU, W. Nl. Twiss (representing the Dried Fruits Board), B. Fowler (Manager of 
the Blackwood Orchard), J. J. Odgers, Bamco (General Secretary of the Biver Compe¬ 
titions), and F, C. Bichards (Asst. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau). 

Judging was done by K. Leishman, of the Department of Agriculture, and Messrs. 
Andrew (Waikerie), W. Noles, and B. Edson, who acted as consultative judges. 

BESUIiTO. 

Fruit Tree Sectiox. 


Vine Section. 


Trophies donated by the Boyal Agricultural and Horticultural Society and the Dried 
Fruits Board v^ere won by Messrs. J. Boehm, A. Wedd, and A. Milde. 


Gordo. Currant. Sultana. 

100 100 120 



Competitor. 

Branch. 

J. Boehm . 

Waikerie . 

A. Milde . 

Mypolonga . 

M. Walters. 

Waikerie . 

B. Loxton . 

Moorook . 

P. Fox. 

Berri. 

C. Boehm. 

Waikerie . 

W. Harris. 

Berri. 

£. Liddiooat. 

Moorook . 

B. Prosser. 

Mypolonga . 

F. Battams. 

Moorook . 

J. T. Robertson. 

Berri. 

C. Kruger. 

Mypolonga . 

W. Penny.. 

1 

Barmera . 


Total. 

300 


266 

264 

263 

262 

262 

262 

262 

256 

256 

255 

253 

240 


Competitor. 

1 ] 

Branch. 

Apricot. 

100 

Peach. 

100 

Pear. 

100 

A. Wedd. 

• 1 

. Mypolonga ‘. 

88 

92 

85 

W. Harris. 

. Berri. 

88 

89 

87 

A. Made . 

. Mypolonga . 

87 

90 

86 

0. Curtis. 

. Waikerie . 

87 

88 

87 

£. Prosser. 

. Mypolonga . 

86 

89 

87 

F. Battams. 

. Moorook . 

90 

88 

84 

B. Loxton . 

. Moorook . 

89 

89 

84 

A. Andrew . 

. Waikerie . 

84 

82 

90 

£. Liddicoat. 

. Moorook . 

84 

84 

88 

£. Bout . 

. Berri. 

84 

84 

87 

G. EHiott . 

. Waikerie . 

84 

85 

84 

J. T. Robertson. 

Berri. 

86 

80 

1 

83 

f 
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LOWER NORTH CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The 1^6 Lower North Pruning Competition Championship was hdd on the property 
of Mr. E. J. Helbig on Thursday, 9th July. Messrs. J. L. Williams (Vitieultural 
Instruetor, B.A.C*) and E. Leishman (District Horticultural Instructor), judged the 
Vine Pruning, and Messrs. J. B. Harris and H. H. Orchard (District Horticultural 
Ini^ructor) judged the Fruit Tree Sections. 


ViNl! SBOTION. 


Competitor. 

Branch. 

Spur. 

Bod. 

Total 

A. T. Leske. 

Williamstown... 

92 

mi 

188} 

F. Boftbw* 

T jiprlit’ft Paah . 

93 

88| 

181} 

C.B. Helbig . 

T.ipYif.’a Pfljui . 

884 

92^ 

181 

- -. 

KnnnnngA., , .. 


90} 

181 

J.B. Helbig . 

Orcenook. 

88 

92 

180 

A. L. Wayman. 

Penwortham. 

89 

, 90 

179 

C. Roberten. 

Williamstown. 

91 

88 

179 

C. A. HofEmann . 

Lone Pine . 

89 

89 

178 

A. Obflt . 

Greenock. 

83 

92 

175 

F. H. Linton. 

Lyndoch ... 

86i 

i 89 

174} 

A. Smith . 

Watervale. 

89i 

i 

174 

C.C. T. Vinall . 

Williamstown. 

80i 

93 

173} 

H. K. Boehm . 

Light's Pass . 

83 

1 90 

173 

H. Kromer . 

Lone Pine . 

1 83 

> 89} 

172} 

H. 0. Helbig. 

Greenock. 

83 1 

i 89 

172 

B. Fromm. 

Lone Pine . 

85 

87 

172 

0. Merritt . 

Penwortham. 

89 

83 

172 

H. Mibus. 

Koonunga . 

83 

88} 

171} 

F. Nayda. 

Penwortham. 

85 

84 

169 

0. Burford . 

Watervale. 

784 

89} 

168 

S. Ward. 

Water vale. 

85 

82} 

167} 

L. Dahlitz. 

Lyndoch . 

87 

79} 

166} 

E. Boehm . 

Lyndoch . 

83^ 

1 

78} 

161 


Fruit Tree Section. 


Competitor. 

Branch. 

Prune. 

Pear. 

Peach. 

Apricot. 

Total. 

A. Audriske . 

Lone Pine . 

92i 

92} 

90} 

93 

368} 

V.Duke . 

Penwortham. 

92} 

94 

92 

80 

367} 

B. Boehm. 

Light's Pass . 

91} 

88} 

91 

94 

365 

F. Boehm. 

Light’s Pass . 

87} 

92 

93 

92 

364} 

G. Boehm . 

Light’s Pass . 

92} 

90 

93 

88 

363} 

J. B. Helbig . 

Greenock. 

89 

93} 

93} 

86i 

362} 

D. J. Bain . 

Williamstown. 

88} 

91 

89J 

91 i 

360} 

E. Burgess . 

Watervale. 

90 

86 

91 

91 

358 

B. Schmtz . 

Greenock. 

93 

80 

87 

87} 

356} 

F. Burgess . 

Penwortham. 

88 

91 

92 

85 

356 

C. F. Wilksch. 

Greenock. 

84} 

95 

89 

86} 

355 

C. A. Hoffmann. 

Lone Pine . 

90} 

90 

90 

81 

351} 

A. D. Bain. 

Williamstown. 

90} 

89 

86} 

83} 

349} 

0. Burford. 

Watervale. 

91 

87} 

89 

80i 

348 

P.Nvda . 

Penwortham. 

89} 

89} 

86} 

82 

347} 

E. Aufioht . 

Lone Pine . 

91 

87} 

78 

85 

341} 

A.T.Ledu . 

Williamstown. 

90} 

79} 

79} 

84 

333} 


The trophies donated by the Boyal Agricultural and Horticultural Society were won 
by Messrs. A. T. Leake and A. Andriske. 
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Oommitteft of Lower Korth Pruning Competitions. 


Langdon Parsons » Trophy. 

The trophy donated by Mr. W. Langdon Parsona for the Competitor who, in the 
LoKJaJ Competitions of 1934, 1935, and 1936 obtains the highest aggregate points in 
both the Fruit Tree and Vine Sections was won by Mr. J. B. Helbig of Greenock; the 
scores of the competitors being as follows:— 


Competitor. 

Branch. 

1 

1934. 

1935. 

19.36. 

Totals. 

J, B. Helbig. 

C. A. Hoffmann. 

G. Boehm. 

E.G. Helbig . 

C. F. Wilksch. 

Fred Boehm. 

H. Linton. 

A. Andrisko. 

H. Kappler. 

S. M. Turnbull. 

Ern Boehm . 

A. T. Leskr . 

Ken Boehm . 

W. B. Koop. 

W. R. Ahrens . 

W. 0, Baker . 

A. Smith. 

A. S. Burgess. 

O. Burfoid. 

A. B. Fromm. 

E. Kruger. 

F. Nayda . 

V.M. Duke . 

Don Boehm . 

E. Burgess . 

C. S. Wyman. 

A. L. Wa3anan . 

Greenock. 

Lone Pine . 

Light’s Pass . 

Greenock. 

Greenock. 

Light’s Pass . 

Light’s Pass . 

Lone Pine . 

Lone Pine . 

Lone Pine . 

Light’s Pass . 

WUliamstown. 

Light’s Pass . 

Light’s Pass . 

Light’s Pass . 

Watervale. 

Watervale. 

Watervale. 

Watervale. 

Lone Pine . 

Light’s Pass . 

Penwortham. 

Penwortham. 

Light’s Pass . 

Watervale. 

Penwortham. 

Penwortham. 

5411^ 

543 

548 

536 

528 

522i 

519 

630i 

517i 

529} 

520} 

525 

517 
509} 
508 
531 
518} 
527i 
527} 
516 
502} 
507 
607 
499 
506} 

518 
481} 

540} 

537} 

539 

543 

542} 

541} 

557 

535 

543i 

523} 

533} 

533} 

519 

541} 

542} 

516 

518 

515} 

497} 

516 
529 
508} 
516} 
519} 

517 
490} 
506} 

559 

558 

550} 

544 

546 

548} 

629 

536} 1 

540} 

543} 

539 

531 

545} 

519 

520 

521 
528} 
518} 
532} 

522 
518} 
533 
524 
523} 
617 
509 
517} 

L641} 

L638} 

1,637} 

1,623 

1,616} 

1,612} 

1,605 

1,602 

1,601} 

1,696} 

1,593 

1,689} 

1,581} 

1,670 

1,570} 

1,568 

1,565 

1,561} 

1,667} 

1,554 

1,550 

1,548} 

1,547} 

1,542 

1,540} 

1.617} 

1,505} 
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WORMS IN SHEEP. 

A reply auppUed hy the Stock md Brands Department to a correspondent who asks 
why the adminisftration of rariOius medicaments over a period of years has not been 
successful in ridding sheep of stomach worms. 

Many factors are responaible for failure, such as:—(1) The dreuches were not given 
often enough. (2) No drench is 100 per cent, effective in killing all the worms 
present, and furthermore, in addition to the adult worms passed, there would be 
thousands of eggs which, containing the larvae form of the worms, could develop in the 
soil^ and later be picked up by the sheep while grazing, and they would tlien become 
rednfested. (3) Introduction on to the farm of sheep purchased at markets, &c. 
(4) The sheep, in addition to being infested with stomach worms, are most likely 
infested by minute threadlike worms, which live in the small intestines, and are most 
difficult to get rid of. 

The most successful drench for stomach and intestinal worms is a mixture of 
Bluestone solution and Black Leaf 40, particulars of which are as follows;—Two 
different strengths of copper sulphate may be used, viz.;— 

No. 1.—^Bluestone solution, 2 per cent, strength, ^.f., 11b. dissolved in Ogalls. of water, 
in which is mixed 14 fluid ozs. of Black Leaf 40’’ Solution. Dosage; Adult sheep, 2 
fluid ozs. (four tablespoons); two tooths, 1^ fluid ozs. (three tablespoons )} lambs, 6-12 
months old, 1 fluid oz. (two tablespoons); lambs, 3-6 months old, i fluid oz. (1 table¬ 
spoon). 

No, 2.—^Bluestone solution, 5 per cent, strength, ue., bluestone lib., '‘Black Leaf 40” 
14 fluid ozs., water 2gall8. Dosage: Adult sheep, | fluid oz. (or 20 c.c.’s); two tooths, 
4-6 fluid drams (or 15-20 c.c.’s); lambs, 4-15 months, lJ-4 fluid drams (or 5-15 c.c.’s); 
up to 4 months, H fluid drams (or 5 c.c.’s). Note,—Doses of the 5 p(*r cent, solution 
vary according to size and weight. 

To Prepare Bluestone-* * Black Leaf 40” Solutions. —TJse only the bright blue crystals, 
discarding any that are white arid powdery. Dissolve the crystals in a little boUing 
water and then add water to make six or two gallons, according to which ever formula 
you intend using. Then add the "Black Leaf 40” and stir well. As bluestone cor¬ 
rodes metals, it should be prepared in earthenware, porcelain, or wooden vessels. 

2 fluid ozs. = 4 tablespoonfuls. 

1 fluid oz. = 2 tablespoonfuls. 

4 fluid oz. = 1 tablespoonful (or 4 fluid drams). 

2 fluid drams ~ 1 dessertspoonful. 

1 fluid dram = 1 teaspoonful. 

But it is recommended that a graduated measure glass up to 2 fluid ozs. ho used, as the 
size of spoons is liable to vary. 

The main advantage in using a 5 per cent, solution is that the dose is smaller and 
therefore easier to administer. 

1 fluid oz. of 5 per cent, solution contains 22 grains CuSO*. 

1 fluid oz. of 5 per cent, solution contains 16 mins. "Black Leaf 40”. 

1 fluid oz. of 2 per cent, solution contains 8^ grains CuSO^. 

1 fluid oz. of 2 per cent, solution contains 6J mins. "Black Leaf 40”. 

In using either of these solutions it is not necessary to starve tho sheep beforehand. 
In the case of badly affected sheep, the drench should bo repeated in 10 days’ time and 
then every 28 days. If possible, ‘after drenching place them in a paddock, which will 
not be used for grazing sheep, for 48 hours. By doing this your pastures will not 
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become bo heavily infested and fhns reduce the ohaoces of a masBive le-iafestation of 
sheep. Another po^t to bear in xoind is that ebeep introduced on to the farm from 
markets, See., sihoald be drenched before th^ arrive at the farm. In addition to any 
medicinal treatmmity it is essential that sheep have good nutritious food, so that if the 
grazing is scarce it is necessary to supplement it by feeding concentrated with chaff* 
Provided the solutions recommended are carefully prepared in accordance with instruc* 
tlons, and the correct dose given, no losses will occur following their use. 


DAXBY AKD FABM PBODU0E MABSETB. 


Messrs. A. W. Sandfokd & Go. LiHrmai reported on 1st 7uly, 1936:—- 

Butteb. —Production throughout June was disappofinting as, owing to the lateness 
of the opening of the season, the feed growth was backward and butter production was 
eJbovLt 20 per cent, to 25 per cent, less than for the corresponding period last year. Since 
then the *Mag^' has been overtaken somewhat but is still behind 1935 figures. The 
London market fortunate^ has not slumped and at the dat.e of report choicest Australian 
on 'spot was selling at 105s. per cwt., which compares with 87s. at this tune last year. 
Local prices have continued fairly steady at:—C9:ioiceet creamer/ fresh butter, in bulk, 
Is. Sfd. per lb.; prints and delivery extra. (This price is for local sale only and, under 
the QuoU System, the .equalised price manufacturers will receive will be Is. J2|d. per 
lb., on which basis payments to cream* suppliers will be calculated.) 

Chibese. —Milk supplies to the factories are now improving each week, although in this 
commodity the tonnage produced is less than last year. Good interstate and local trade 
cleared consignments each week and there is no surplus yet available for the London 
market. Present prices are*:—^Large and medium, from 94d. per lb.; loaf, from lOd. per 
lb. at store door, delivery extra; semi-matured und matured. Is. to Is. dd. per lb. 

Boos.—It was expected that ere this supplies would have increased rapidly, |but the 
cold weather has eh.ecked production and ^th a strong local and interstate demand the 
packing floors have been kept cleared. Within the next week or two, however, exporting 
to London will commence. Values are;—Ordinary country eggs, f,a.q., from 8d. per 
doz. net; selected new laid, clean eggs, full-sized, to Is. per doz. net. 

Baoon. —Steady turnover in bacon took place throughout the month, although the 
demand for hams, as is usual during the winter, was very slow. The factories forwarded 
ample supplies, and all requirements were met. Best quality Sides, 9^d. per lb.; middles, 
9id. to lOd.; heavy middles, 9d.; rolls, to 8d.; hams, lid. to Is.; cooked. Is. 2d. to 
Is. 21d.; lard, bulk, Gd. to G^d.; prints, 7d. per lb. 

Almonds. —^Limited supplies met with keen demand, and greater quantities could be 
placed. We advise consigning. Boftshells and Brandis, 8)d. to 9d.; hardshells, 5d. to 
5id.; kernels. Is. 9id, to Is. lO^d. per lb.; walnuts, 9d. to lid. per lb. 

Honey. —The improved winter demand was maintained throughout the month, and 
supplies are now moving steadily, that is for prime quality clear extracted. Quotations 
are:—Prim,o quality clear extracted, 2d, to 2id.; lower grades. Id. to 2d. per lb. 

Beeswax. —Was short in supply, and buyers^ requirements were only partially filled. 
Bates were unaltered, being:—Is. 3d. to Is. 4d. per lb., according to quality. 

Live Poultry, —^Auction sales are held every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday at our sale rooms. The catalogues submitted throughout the month were fairly 
extensive, but with some purchasers having buytog orders from the eastern States, keen 
competition was .experienced, especially for prime quality, well breasted, table birds. 
We advise consigning. Crates loaned free on application. The following are prices 
realised:—Prime roosters, 38. 6d. to 48. 9d,; nice-conditioned cockerels, 2 b. 8d. to 38 4d.; 
fair-conditioned cockerels, 28. to 28. 9d.; (Sickens, lower; heavy-weight hens, 28. 6d, to 
38. 3d.; medium hens, Is. 9d. to 28. 4d.; light hens, Is. fid. to Is. 8d; cojaple of pens 
of weedy sorts, lower; prime young Muscovy drakes, 3 b. Id. to 3s. 9d.; young Muscovy 
ducks, 28. to 2 b. Gd.; ordinary duc&B, la. to Is. 9d«; dueklingB, lower; geeae^ 28. 6d. to 
38. 9d.; goslings, lower; turkeys, good to prime condition, 7Jd. to 9W. per lb, five weight; 
turiwys, fair condition, 6d. to 7d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, poor and erockad- 
bisasted, lower; pigeons, fid. eadi. 

Potatoes. —^New season’s, IDs. per cwt. 

Onions. —^Brown Spanish, IDs. 6d. per cwt. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figojet, from data supplied by the Commoswealth Meteorological Dejpartmont, 
show ’ the rahifall at the sobjoitied sutions for the month of June, 1936, and 
aim the aTorage precipitation for June, and the average annual rainfall. 



Fab KoBn ahx> Vweb. Nobtb. 

Oodnadatta .. — 0*60 1-63 I 

lUrree. — 0-60 1-43 | 

Farina. — 0-83 1-87 

Oojfitty . — 1-04 2-451 


Hlfatnain , . • , « 

Boddna . 

Hawker. 

Wibon. 

Gordon 

Quom . 

Fort Augusta.. 

Bmoe. 

Hammond.... 
Wilmington .. 

Willowie . 

Mdroae . 

Booleroo Centre 
PortGermein • 
Wirrabara .... 

Apidla. 

Giadook. 

Ourieton. 

Johnburg .... 

Buieiia . 

Oxroroo. 

Naokara . 

Black Book... 
Oodlawirra ... 

Peterborough - • 

Yongala. 



0-60 

1-63 

_ 

0-69 

1-43 

_ 

0-83 

1-87 

_ 

1-04 

2-45 

0-08 

1-05 

3-24 

0-23 

1-67 

2-97 

0-34 

1-72 

4-46 

0-27 

1-87 

3-82 

0-48 

1-76 

5*27 

0-42 

1-43 

3-36 

0-93 

1*78 

3-95 

0-77 

1-14 

4-46 

0-65 

1-31 

6-91 

0-68 

1-37 

4-92 

2-02 

2-39 

8-86 

0-83 

1-60 

4-65 

2-61 

3-28 

10-26 

1-01 

2-13 

5*10 

1-02 

1-60 

4-94 

1-62 

2-67 

5-93 

1-18 

1-77 

6-96 

0-33 

1-54 

3-78 

0-76 

1-63 

4-52 

0-76 

1-30 

6-06 

0-93 

1-66 

6-47 

1-03 

1-75 

6-77 

0-61 

1-37 

10-44 

0-97 

1-55 

6-77 

0-74 

1-29 

6-46 

0-98 

1-57 

5-66 

1-35 

1-80 1 

7-32 


Nobth-East. 


Lowxb Nobtr. 


PortPIrle .... 
Port Broughton 

Bote. 

Laura. 

Oaltowis . 

Jamestown.... 
Gladstone .... 
Oiystal Brook, 




Yunia . 

0-77 

0-96 

3-61 

Waukaringa .. 

0-67 

1-01 

3-90 

Mannahfll .... 

0-69 

0-89 

2-73 

Oockbum .... 

0-27 

0-93 

4-21 

Broken Hill, .. 

0-18 

1-13 

3-82 


0-69 

1-73 

6-00 

0-66 

2-00 

3-76 

0-79 

2-26 

5-82 

1-76 

2-38 

7-48 

1-09 

2-04 

6-29 

1-70 

2-27 

6-89 

1-26 

2-06 

6-68 

0*88 

2-13 

6*70 

1-29 

2-41 

6-90 

1-04 

2-14 

4-87 

1-21 

2-36 

7-27 

1-10 

2-60 

6-05 

1-08 

2-61 

6-68 

1-18 

2-11 

6-10 

1-04 

2-10 

4-70 

1*41 

2-22 

7-21 


Btatton. June, for 

1086. Jua 



Kobtb— eonfi'nved. 


Brinkworth. 

Blyth. 

Clare . 

Mintaro . 

Watervale. 

Auburn . 

Hoyleton. 

Balaklava. 

Port Wakefield .. 

Terowie . 

Why te-Y arcowie 

HaUett. 

Biount Bryan.... 

Kooringa .. 

Farrell’s Flat •.. 


West of Mubbat Range. 


Bianoora . 

2-06 

1 2-46 

7-36 

Saddleworth .... 

2-33 

2*48 

0-00 

Marrabel. 

2-17 

2-66 

8-44 

Riverton. 

2-71 

2-72 

9-69 

Tarlee . 

1-74 

2-30 

. 7-76 

Stockport . 

1-90 

2-23 

7-81 

Hamley Bridge . 

1-69 

2-24 

6-89 

Kapunda . 

1-63 

2-47 

7-76 

Fxmling. 

1-64 

2-38 

6-38 

Greened ....... 

1-60 

2-86 

7-97 

Truro. 

1-06 

2-60 

7-39 

Stookwell ...... 

1-17 

2-77 

7-62 

Nuriootpa. 

1-77 

2-90 

8-86 

Angaston. 

1-36 

3-14 

9-03 

Tanunda. 

1-33 

3-18 

8-02 

I^dooh . 

Williamstown ... 

1-49 

1-98 

3- 63 

4- 62 

6- 37 

7- 87 


Adelaidb Plains. 


Owen. 

2-63 

1-47 

. 

1-76 

2*28 

Boseworthy .... 

1-71 

2-42 

Gawler. 

1-66 

2-68 

Two Wells. 

2-32 

2-28 

Viiginia. 

2-24 

2-48 

Smithfield. 

1-99 

2-65 

Salisbury ....... 

1-46 

2-73 

Adelaide. 

2-27 

309 

Glen Osmond.... 

2-76 

4-20 

BCagOl . 

2-69 

3-98 


Lofty Ranges. 


Teatfee Gully ... 
Stirling West ... 

Uraidla . 

darendon. 

Happy Val’y Res. 
Mo^bett Vale .. 

Noarlunga. 

WflluDga. 

Aldinga.... 
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RAINFALL- eantimud. 


Stotkm. 

June, 

im. 

Av'ge. 

for 

June, 

> Toend 
June, 
1986. 

AT*ie. 

Annual 

Bain* 

lau. 

i Station. 

June, 

1936. 

Ay*gs. 

fur 

June. 

Toend 

June, 

1986, 

Av*se. 

Annual 

,.Babi- 

faU. 

Mount Lo 

Mypoiw . 

Xui^ Valley . 
YankaliUa .... 
Mount CompaM 
Mount Pleasant 
Birdwood .... 
Gnmeraohn ... 
Mmixrook Bee.. 

Lobethal. 

Woodside .... 
Hahndorf .... 

Mairne. 

Mount Barker 

Sohnnfla . 

Maooleafield .. 

Meadows. 

Strathalbyn .. 

Mubbai 

Meningie. 

Milang. 

Langhome*s Gk 
Welfington ... 
Tailem Bend .. 
Murray Bridge 
Oallin^n .... 

Iftt-yintim . 

P^mer . 

Sedan. 

Swan Beach... 
Bianohetown .. 

Endnnda . 

Point Pass ... 
Sutherlands .. 

Momn . 

Waikerie. 

Overland Comer 

Lozton . 

Bocri . 

Renmark. 

West 

Enola. 

NuUarhor .... 
Fowler's Bay . 

Penong . 

Koonibha .... 
]>enialBay ... 

Cednna . 

Smoky Bay ... 

Wirralla . 

Streaky Bay .. 
Chandada .... 

Minnipa. 

Kyanontta ... 

Talia. 

PortElliston . 

Look. 

Motfht Hope.. 
Yeelanna ....' 
Oommins .... 
Port linooln.. 

Jumby . 

uittgaxxa ..... 
Port Neil 

FTY Ri 

4-69 

5^68 

d>31 

5*36 

254 

246 

2- 76 
301 

3- 99 

3- 34 

4- 26 
2-61 
2*97 
4-45 
3*51 
4-48 
205 

r Flati 
1*85 
1-76 
1-60 1 
1*42 
1*53 
106 
1*64 
0*73 
1-39 
0-46 
0-39 
0-23 
1-35 
1-67 
0-48 
0-66 
0-42 
0-58 
0-61 
0*56 
0-49 

ov Spb: 
1-20 
M7 
208 
1-73 
1-30 
210 
1-39 
1-67 
1-57 
1-51 
0-99 
1-22 
1*41 
1-39 
1'56 
1-78 

1- 71 
1*51 

2- 34 
1-96 
1*55 
1-55 
1*01 

kNQBS— 

4*66 

3*76 

419 

4- 65 

5- 30 
517 
604 
618 
5-53 
415 
4-50 
519 
4-41 
.5-46 
2-60 

i AND y 

2-64 
211 
1-91 
1-90 
1-78 
1-64 
1-95 
1*37 1 

1- 93 I 
1*58 
1*22 
119 

2- 24 
1-77 
1-38 
0-99 
115 
M2 
1*21 
1*06 
111 

nobb's 

M3 

1- 37 

2- 18 
1-91 
1-78 
1-76 
1-56 
1-79 

1- 71 

2- 83 

1- 75 

2- 20 

1- 67 

2- 70 

3- 24 
2-47 

2-60 

2*94 

817 

1*87 

2*38 

1*75 

cofUinu 

10*10 

10*86 

7*13 

12*09 

11*17 

9*20 

8- 64 
9*10 

10-87 

9- 76 
10*73 
10-45 

9*95 

12-64 

12- 47 

13- 06 
9-00 

K^ali.et 

7-81 

7- 68 

8- 53 
8-08 

9- 05 
7-98 
7*37 

5- 68 
8*44 
4*57 
6*07 
5*69 
8*34 
8*48 
5*73 

4- 43 
6*62 

6- 22 

5- 50 
5-86 
6*38 

Gulf. 

2*86 

1 2*26 
4-94 
4*67 
i 3-60 
4*21 
3-64 
3*19 
2*93 
3*26 
2-16 
3*23 
3*45 
2-62 
3-72 
4*46 
4*00 
3*33 
4*17 
5*55 
3*78 
4*65 
3-51 

ed. 

29*42 

22*76 

27*11 

29*07 

88*31 

84*47 

85*91 

82«15 

84*77 

28*12 

31*24 

83*25 

30*84 

36*02 

19*82 

18*31 

14*89 

14*91 

14*66 

16*06 

13*61 

16*16 

11*48 

16*69 

12*06 

10*66 

11*01 

17*16 

16*72 

10*81 

9*16 

9*66 

10*26 

11*60 

10*13 

10*38 

10*02 

8*86 

11*19 

12*22 

12*09 

11*19 

10*21 

10*42 

10*61 

14*86 

12*42 

18*91 

12*77 

14*76 

16*61 

16*34 

1^ 

17*68 

19*37 

14*26 

16*87 

18*11 

Wbbt of fin 

Amo Bay . 

Rudall . . 

Gleve .. 

Cowell .. 

Miltalie . 

ManffaJo ....... 

Darke's Peak .. • 
Kimba . 

Yobi 

Wallaioo . 

Kadina .. 

Moonta . 

Paskeville . 

Maitland . 

Ardrossan . 

Port Viotoria ... 
Curramnlka .... 

Minlaton... 

Port Vinoent . . • 

Brentwood. | 

Stansbnry .| 

Warooka .i 

Yorketown . 

Edithbufgh .| 

SOUTB d 

Cape Borda . 

Kingsoote . 

Pennesbaw . 

Victor Harbour . 

Port Elliot . 

Goolwa . 

BSaggea . 

Copeville . 

Claypans . 

Meribah ........ 

Alawoona .. 

Caliph . 

Mindarie . 

Sandalwood .... 

Karoonda . 

Finnaroo . 

PariUa . 

Lametoo . 

Parrakie . 

Geranium ...... 

Peake . 

Cooke's Plains .. 
ICoomandook .... 

Coonalpyn. 

Tintinara . 

Boidertown .... 

Wolseley . 

Frances . 

Naracoorte . 

Penola . . 

Luoindale . . 

Kingston . . 

Rc5£ . 

Beaohport . 

Millkfent . 

Kalangado*) .... 
Mount Gambier. 

QIOBBS 

1*36 

1*22 

1*61 

1*61 

1*76 

1*37 

1- 45 
1-06 

(1 Pbh: 
0-61 
0*81 
1*06 
1-26 
2*29 
1*63 
1*85 

2- 53 
2-16 
1*76 
2-23 
2*41 
2*28 
2*09 
1*59 1 

IND So 
2*70 

2- 64 
3*70 

3- 30 
3*17 

. 2-56 
0*78 
0-91 
0-85 
0-77 
0-61 
0-93 
0*81 
0-98 
1*20 
0-82 
0-98 
1*04 

! 1*30 
1*42 
1*33 
1*54 
1*65 
2*63 
2*81 
2*19 
2*07 
2*19 
3*11 
3-58 
4*14 
2*67 
3*90 
4*61 
6*74 
5-89 
6*70 
4*60 

Gulf— 

1*60 

1*48 

1*93 

1*27 

1*68 

1*74 

2*20 

1- 47 

INSULA, 

2*07 

2- 26 
2-20 

2- 31 

3- 02 
2*01 
2*29 
2*74 
2-78 
2*29 
2-32 

2- 47 
2*68 
2*59 
2*37 1 

dtb-Ea 

4- 58 
2*99 
2*73 

3- 17 
2-82 
2*43 
1*12 
1-37 
J-02 
1*16 
1*23 
1-06 
1-44 
1-71 
1*69 
1-65 
1-69 

1- 92 
1-68 
1*90 
1*89 
2*02 

2- 24 
2*31 
2*46 
2-19 
2*53 
2*88 
2*50 
3*20 
3*61 
3*47 
3*88 
4*01 
4*62 
4*69 
4*08 
8*97 

•eonUmt 

3*43 

3*89 

5*24 

5*61 

5*32 

7*68 

4*91 

2-59 

4*80 

4*90 

4*33 

8-79 

6-82 

4*36 

4- 02 
5*61 

5- 47 
4*42 
3*84 

4- 97 
4*61 
4*37 
4*06 

ST. 

8*52 

5- 89 

6- 70 

8- 94 
9*73 

9- 26 
6-99 
8-29 
7*06 
6-51 
6-59 
6*00 
6-15 
7*88 
7*24 
6-72 
7*07 
7*07 
6-62 
6*82 
6*49 
8*39 
7*25 
7*41 
7*88 
7*00 
6*13 
5*90 
7*03 
7*11 
7*26 
9*35 

10*38 

9*66 

11*00 

12*15 

10*72 

9*79 

ed. 

12-71 

12- 98 
14-88 
11-07 

13- 70 
13-86 
16*08 
11-68 

13-07 

16-60 

16*06 

16*47 

19-86 

13- 95 
16*41 
17-81 
17-74 

14- 38 
16*64 
16-81 
17-44 

16- 83 
16*37 

24-80 

19-16 

19-00 

21*40 

19*94 

17- 86 
10*20 

11- 63 

10- 42 

11- 32 
10-40 
10*98 

12- 23 
13*64 
14-17 
14-36 

13- 72 
16*87 
14*66 
16*36 
16*93 
16*28 

17- 03 
17*61 

18- 62 

17- 93 
19-14 

18- 47 
20*08 
22*63 
26-96 

23- 38 

24- 24 
24-64 
27*06 
29-88 
32^20 
30*37 
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OrDBZ TO BITBIAIT BHPOBTg wwtfcliii*. 



llmiaMnMjftM. . 

iSdmSSwoMi'ft. 


ICimdRl]* Womn'i 

muniMdwt .... 

Mtniaytowii. 

imwloiigR . 


Women'i. 


VanUinm. 

W«amV! A .* 

Kaimng. 

VcldiAby. 

WoniMi'B .. 

Hmilikoiiiiilto. 

Himkerl. 


(VLoughUn .. 

O^Loagbliii Woumb^b . 

Owra . 

Owen Women’s. 


Pninble. 

PuUlR . 

PttUla Women’s..... 

Pnmis WsU. 

Piillls Will Women’s 

PenmUe. 

Psinkie Women** ... 

PeikevUle . 

Psnola. 

PenolsWomen’s «... 

Penwortliam. 

PeMns ... 

Plnbong . 

•• 

xmawniiinnie ...... 

Pbuittoo . 

Plmtsioo Women’s .. 

Port M lot. 

PTBSiy .. 

Pyseiy Women’s .... 


Bnmoo. 

njMihiii . 

..^ 

Rendeishnm Women’s 

Benmuk. 

Bhrerton . 

Boberts end yema .. 

Bossdnle . 

Boseworthjr. 



Dates of 
jssevums* 



1529 17 21 

• — ' 

1529 27 


17 21 

18 15 

6 2 

24 28 

18 21 


1544 20 

• 1&29 

• 8 

1529 10 


BsddlewQrth .. 

BaddlewortliWomen’s ... 

Seott’s Bottom. 

Bheosk log Women’s .... 


* No lepori leoelfed dnrlng the month of June. 2 In leoess. 

If dates do not appear ab^» Beeietarles are lequested to sdvtae the General Bseietary of detail# of 
Btaneb programmes, or of the regular night of meeting. e.f. 8rd Monday in month. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Evexy producer ahoiild be a nMsmber of the Agricultural Bure'^u. A 
poBtcard to the Departmeut of Agriculture will bring informatiou as to the 
Tiamft and addrem of the Secretary of the neareit Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity 
occurs to form a new one. Write to the Department for fuller particulars 
concerning the work of tl^ institution. 

[The new Bureau enbscription rate of 2 b. per annum, which was recommendeC at 
the 1933 Oongrese. appUee to aU memberB aB from let AugUBt, 1934, with the 
following ezeeptions:—Life memberB, Branch SecretarioB, and memberB who reside 
in the same house as (a) a Life Member, or (b) a Branch Secretary, or (c) a 
BubBcribing member. Subject to the foregoing ezceptions, new memberB Joining 
during the months of July to December will pay as. per annum, and those Joining 
during the months of January to June Is. for that period and 2 b. for each 
succeeding year. Subscriptions must accompany the nomination forms unless the 
nominee is exempt.] 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


MEN’S BRANCHES. 


POULTRY A8 A SIDELINE. 

(Paper read by Mr. E. W. Wilson at a meeting of the Whitwarta Branch 

on 4tSh April, 1936.] 

Poultry keeping has been practised for many years. In Gent’s ^*Sy 9 tema 
Agriouliuraet** published in 1676, the keeping of fowls for profit is ndvoeated, 
and advice given as to management; but it contains no description of different 
breeds. 

Prom a State point of view it is generally accepted that there are possibilities 
for further extension of poultry raising on farms where climatic conditions are very 
suited to the production and marketing of a perishable product such as eggp^ 
This paper is written fronr the point of view of poultry kept as a sideline fo general 
farmi^, not as a sole means of livelihood, as it appears that, to a large extent, the 
greater extension of the industry from an ogg producing aspect will come from the 
farming areas. 

In the last few years a marked expansion has taken place in the rearing and keeping 
of large numbers of poultry in the suburban areas. No doubt, this can be 
attributed to the depression and people with a block of land or two are keeping poultry 
in order to obtain some return. The average farmer has an advantage over the 
suburban producer in production costs. The land necessary for the •keeping of 
poultry is available on the average farm; the cost of feeding is also reduced, to 
the mmimum, as practically all the food materials necessary for the production 
9gg8 are grown on the farm. This is a distinct advantage, as the suburbab 
man has to buy most of the necessary foodstuffs. In districts where water supplies 

are available and are suitable for the growing of green fodders, there is nu reason 

^hy eggs of the highest quality cannot be produced on the average farm. 

There is another important item regarding poultry raising, and that is the employ¬ 
ment of the younger generation on the farm, which is worrying most of the parents 
at present. I believe that where boys and girls show any inclination towards the 
care of poultry, they should be given an opportunity of improving their knowledge. 

The Education Department is doing good work in this matter under tlie Home 

Project dubs. In the Egg Laying Competition conducted at Parafield Poultry 
Station, there is a section for Home Pro,iect Workers, in which a number of boj^ 
from aU parts of the State have birds competing, and some of the birds are recording 
wonderful results. 

Producing ^gs and marketing them continually in a haphazard way is only 
courtli^ disaster. To argue that it requires special skill to produce eggs of the 
quality desired cannot be substantiated. Only about three years ago the 
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settlerB on the Land Settlement Scheme, under the control of the iEmploT^nenlf 
Promotion Council, received their drat supply of poultry, and it should be remembered 
that very few of these settlers had any previous experience with poultry. During^ 
the last 12 months nearly Kip per cent, of the eggs produced by these settlers 
have passed the grading for export. There are no statistics available concerning 
the average consumption of eggs in this State. If the annual consumption of eggs 
were only increased by a dozen per head, the increase would be equal to some 
580,000 dozen and this should be easily attained if the public were assured o;il| 
buying eggs which were not only attractive in condition of the shell, but of good 
qualily. 

In considering the question of keeping poultry on a farm, the principal point 
to be considered is tho extent to which a side line can be handled on the farm 
without interfering with the more important' work of the holding. Generally speaking 
it is the womenfolk who give most attention to the poultry on the farm and this fact 
counteracts the belief that the keeping of poultry on the farm is more or less a 
drag on the farmer himself. The principal question is marketing. In order to 
obtain best results the eggs should be marketed twice a week in tlie summer months. 
In order to make this economically possible suffiedent birds should be kept so that a 
case of eggs can be marketed at a time, and from »H0() to •‘150 fowls should bo kept. To 
ensure a regular supply of eggs it will be necessary to replace a certain percentage of 
the flock each year. I would suggest that if 300 fowls are kei)l, 30 per cent, should be 
rejdaced each year. It is doubtful whether any bird after three laying seasons is worth 
keeping for the production of eggs only. On the majority of farms one often hears 
that during the months of April and May, there is a sliortage of eggs. This is due to 
the fact that the old stock are moulting and no young ones have been reared to take 
their place. Until producers realise that pullet's are the only class of stock that will 
lay any number of eggs during the winter months, a shortage of eggs will regularly 
occur. 

Thousands of birds on farms to-day are only laying a few eggs a yciar. A good 
method of building up one’s stock is to watch tin* flock well and cull out' all the old 
and defective birds. 

The first laying season of a hen is the most profitable one. In the second year the 
birds that liave been proved the best layers during the first season should }>e used as 
breeders, and a portion of only tho very best layers retained for tho third season. No 
birds should be kept after the third season unless as breeders. There* are numerous 
breeders of bigh-class poultry in the Htcte, and I would suggest replacing each year 
a certain amount of your flocks with these, either by fertile eggs (if one possesses the 
necessary incubators and brooders), or by day-old chicks. 

The question of breed is one that rests entm*ly witli the* fanner. Whether a farmer 
is going to devote his time to egg production alone or to breeding for dual purposes 
should also be considered. However, the capabilities of the White Leghorns and Black 
Miuorcas as prolific layers are well known. Whatever t)reed is decided on, it stiould 
be the aim to raise stock that will produce 2oz. eggs, as this will be the nreans of keep¬ 
ing the stock up to a good standard. As the size of the bird deteriorates so does the 
size of the egg, as well as the general constitution of the bird, making the hatching and 
rearing more difficult. 

Fowls should be always w^ell housed in good, dry sheds, kept free from tick or lice 
with used crank-case oil or similar substances, and always fed in a systeimatic method 
on good wholesome feed, with plenty of good fresh water with a little iodine added to 
it. 

BBEEDiNa AND FEEDING PIGS ON THE FABM AS A SIDELINE. 

Paper read by Mr. O. Jaeschke a meeting of the Wirrabora Branch on 29tb 
February. Pig breeding is one of the most profitable sidelines on a farm. One cannot 
expect great success* without a litttle dairy on the farm, because skim milk plays an 
im])ortant ])art in the roaring of pigs. Therefore, the mpre cows are kept and the 
more milk there is the groateir the profits. Three or four sows could be kept quite 
easily, and at the same time be well fed. For breeding, a hurge White Boar mated 
with Beikshire-Large Wliite cross sows would produce a pig which would be very 
useful for home consumption, imd for which a ready sale would be found at the 
Abattoirs market. When selecting a young boar for breeding, he should be the 
biggest and best shaped pig in the litter. He should have 14 teats evenly set 
and well spaeed. The same thing also applies when seleetingl a young sdw, and it is 
very important that she should have plenty of room between flhe forequarters and 
hindquartera. If intending to rear young pigs for breeding they should be well fed 
and allowed plenty of exercise. Oare should be taken not to let a sow become too fat 
after she hai^ been mated, especially shortly before farrowing. A sow that is too fat 
W'ould have trouble at farrowing, and after farrowing would be awkward and sluggish, 
and consequently youngsters are oftai stepped on and lain on. Pigs do quite well on 
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soaked chaff and a little grain. After a sow has farrowed her grain ration could be 
gradually increased. Oats, barley, wheat, and also peas are all very good; wheat being 
the best. All grain, fed to pig^ should be crushed, as they thrive Iwtiter on it and it 
is more easily digested. Cai'e must be taken not to give ti sow long straw before 
or after farrowing, /befausc the young ones often crawl underneath it and the sow 
lies on them, with the result that they are usually squashed and suffocated. The 
afterbirth shlofuld be removed as soon as possible from the sty in ordt^r to prevent 
the sow from eating it, which she is at times inclined to do. When the youngsters 
are seven weeks old the bigger ones can be taken away and fed on skim milk mixed 
with a little crushed wheat. About a week later the others can also be taken away and 
the sow again mated. As tlie youngsters grow bigger they can be given more crushed 
wheat. About a fortnight before markeiting they should be given a mucli as they can 
consume. A very important food in a pig^s diet is moat meal. This could be obtained 
by killing old ewes which are too old for any other use and boiling the meat down 
to a soup, which cmild then be fed with any grain or daily ration. Greonfecd, such 
as barley, wheat, &c.., is a very valuable feed, i*spec*fiany for a sow with a litter. If 
pigs cannot be grazed on it, it should be cut and fed to them. 

SOBXJB CLEARING. 

In a paper read at a meeting of the Laura Ibiy Branch on 11th Fcbniary, Mr. M. 
Lowe stated that the tillage iniple'iiients in use by the wirly settlers of South Australia 
necessitated the removal of all oljstructions from land that was to l)e crop|HMl. All trees 
had either to bo grubbed out or ringbarked and burnt so that no- stump w»as left. Clearing 
was a very slow process, as there were no grubbing machines such as, tire obtainable 
to-day. As time went on farm machinery was gieatly improved, the most notable feature 
being the invention of tho stump-jump plough. Settlors then conceived tlie idea of cutting 
trees level with the ground, and the method, known as ‘ * Mullenizing’^ quickly spread, 
because it did not materially reduce the yields, and large aretis conhl be qiiiekly converted 
to cereal growing. Settlers progressing into the lighter rainfall areas of the State dis- 
coven^d that the scrub, which consisted mostly of light t^es of mallee and titrec with a 
few other small trees and bushes), could easily be broken dowm by a roller drawn by 
horses, bullocks, or donkm’s. It was then burnt and the snags cut off. The roll(Ts were 
made mostly from discard<’d steam boilers with a heavy fimiiOW'ork of w'ood mounted 
on them in ordm* to give the larger trees a lean forward, enabling the roller to travel 
over them and cnish them. Owing to the wreight that must be lifted)in travelling over 
heavy timber, bmnis extending about 2ft. din. on each side, of the roller to bn^ak 
down larger trees without the roller gcdiig over them', saved a great deal of power, 
thus lowering costs. 

Teams were not a great success in the heavier typers of rolling sernh. Much tirin' had 
to be expended ‘in clearing ways for them to get through, and injuries to the animals 
w’oro often met with. When crawler tractors were introduced they were quickly adaplcvl 
to scrub rolling, their more vital places being protected with steel [dates and serpens. 
Their ability to forcel their way through almost anything, together with their comi>ax 5 t» 
ness and great power, made them most suitable for the work. Tht» writer had used such 
a macliine very successfully during the past year. The cost of rolling varied considerably 
with the type of fnol used and the type lof scrub. A tractor using kerosi'iie averaged 
fgall. of fuel per acre, and IgaJl. of oil per 25 acres. Owing to its initial cost, .'i tractor 
and roller would not be a paying proposition on snutll areas, unless the tractor could 
also be used for other w'ork. For smiill areas of light seiub cutting seemed to be the 
best means lof elejiring, while for verj^ heavy mallee and titree, patches of which w'cre often 
met with in the district, a giubbing machine of the Trewht'Ila type was .very nsefiil. It 
would remove the big stumps which did so much damage to farm inipleineiits, and wlii<*h at 
times remaine<l in the ground for 30 or 40 years; while the soil often drifted from around 
them, making it necessary to continually burn them dowm. 

POWER FARMINa. 

Paper read by Mr. E. T. Sinclair at a meeting of the Wandearah Branch held on 
5th May, 1936:—^No man should go in for a tractor without first taking into considera¬ 
tion his own local conditions. Aftei satisfying himself that a tractor would be a better 
proposition he must consider the following points:—(1) The best make of tractor to 
l?ny. (2) Its suitability to do tlid work for which it is intended. (3) Service. 

My first adventure into power farming was in 1925, when T purchased a 10/20 Mc¬ 
Cormick Beering tractor, but I found for general purposes that a larger one was 
required to do my work, so I traded it in for a 15/30 of the same make. In 1927 I 
•old tractor and let my farm for a period of four years and resumed fanning 
operations on my own account in 1931, -when T purcJiaaod a team of horse's. I worked 
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tiie farm with hones for two yean and thea sold them, and bought a seeond hand lS/30 
McCormick Deering tractor which haid beai in oommisBion for four years. Tracton 
win not displace hones on sH farxniL as it is not possible to work some farms with a 
tractor, bat where one wUl work satisfactorily it is an economic proposition. The cost of 
fuel pir acre on my land is as follows:—ploiighing Is., cultivating 6d., harrowing 8d., 
Slid harvestfaig 9d, (m has not been taken into account in this summa^ but costs me 
approximately £20 a year in the working of 800 aeres. During the two years 1 have been 
working this tractor £5 would more than cover cost of repain. The mreot expenditure 
involved in fallowing working, sowing and harvesting the 300 acres with,the tractor 
was covered by £90 for each of the two previons yean. 

A lot has been said in favour of horses because the feed necessary for them can be 
grown on the farm, but I am satisfied that on an average I can grow 6 to 7 bags of 
wheat to a ton of hay, which makes my estimate of the value of the hay about £8 a ton. 
Where a tractor is used in place of horses, more stock can be carried on the farm, and 
of these I prefer sheep. The profits from additional stotik contribute largdy to the 
running costs of the tractor. No matter how much the types of horses have been im¬ 
proved, a horse is no stronger to-day than a similar horse was 20 years ago; whereas 
the present-day tractors are designed so that they will give much greater efficiency and 
economy than those of even ten years ago. Modem science has also made popular fha 
use of the Diesel engine 'and charcoal gas among power farmers. The use of pneum'atie 
tyres is also a contributing factor tc greater economy and efficiency iu fana tractors. 

TIBCBEBZNa A WEZJ:.. 

In a paper rend at a meeting of the Warcowie Branch on 5th May, Mr. W. A. Crossman 
stated in timbering a new well the measurements for the timber should be taken 
accurately. In the case of a vrell measuring 6ft. x 4ft. to be timbered wiih split pine 
or 8a^vn timber averaging 4 or 5 inches, and where the oarth walls could be dressed with 
a pick, the timber idiould be 3 or 4 inches shorter each side than the dimensions of the 
walls, i,e,f 5ft 6in. by 3fit. 6in. As each set of timber was erected the earth pideed from 
the walls above could fall in behind the timbers. In that way very little filling, if any, 
would 1)0 required behind the timbers. The best tree for timbering was one that would 
fill about 9 or 10 inches when split and trimmed. In cutting out timber it was important 
to joggle out the two ends just half-way the width of the timber, and get ends and sides 
as near as possible to the same size. One large end of the end-piec^ should be placed 
to take the large end of the side-piece. The next tier sho^uld be reversed, with ttie small 
end of the end-piece on the large end of the bottom tier. By that method the timber 
would rise fairly levei all round. Before timbering an old well it should be tested by 
lowering a lighted candle into it. If Ihe candle would not Ipim, thd well was not safe 
for a man to descend. Foul air c(*uld be removed from a well either by ^lowering water 
down it, by plunging a heap of old bagging down quickly, or by means of a wind sail. 
A stage, consisting of a rope at each comer of the well suspended at the top and support¬ 
ing a stage made to fit just inside the timhers, conld be let down or np as reqnired, thus 
preventing a lot of earth falling to the bottom of the well. If a well was rott^ or 
fikely to be dangerous it was not advisable to go very deep before putting in bearers. 
When timbering with pine, well-seasoned timbers should be used. 

POXTIiTBY ON THE FABM. 

[Paper read by Mr. W. Bitrbidob, at a meeting of the Chapman’s Boro Branch, 

on 8th June, 1936.] 

The first thing that is neeeesary for poultry keeping is a good shed. It need not be 
an expensive one, but must be dry and free from draughts. Some good posts with a 
straw roof and iron walls (or even white-washed bags) make a fairly good and dieap 
wall. The roosts should not touch the side of the died and shobld all be on the lev^ 
not slanting one above the other. Four posts should be put in the ground about l^t. 
high, two good rails fastened to the posts, and all perches placed from one rail to 
the other, and fastened so that they can be easily removed for cleaning purposes. If 
all perches are oiled at least once^ a month in the winter and every fortnight in the 
summer, with a mixture of waste oO and kerosene, one will never have tick or Uee, and 
will sddom have scaly lege.” The shed should face north-east if possible and have 
a wire-netting front or a netted yard 6ft high. 

Breed of FowU .—If for eggs only, the White Leghorn stands on its own. If a dual 
purpose breed is reqnired Ihe utility Black Orpingtons are as good as any. Some of the 
newer breeds such as Minorca, Brown Leghorns, Bhode Island Beds, BamevelderB, and 
Welsummers, are good layers—^that is, the utility strains, not show strains.^ 

For breeding, pick late moultera They are always the best layers. Do not brered 
from hens under two years old. If one has some good hens, they are not too old until 
they stop laying. The male dionld be over 12 months old—18 months is the best age. 
For the light breeds mate from 18 to 20 hens to a rooster, and with heavy breeds from 
12 to 15 hens per male; that is, on the free range. If diut up, have considerably less 
hens to each xnale. 
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that have wrinklee, that are mifiehapen in any way, or that are under 2ozb. 
should uot be used for hatching. Have the roosters with the hens in the breeding 
season only; guaranteed infertile eggs keep longer and sell at a higher value. The 
(best &me to hatch chickens ie from June to September for heavy breeds, and July to 
October for light breeds. Always set hens on the ground if possible. Make a hole in 
the shape of a saucer, and line it with soft grass or straw. When the eggs are due to 
hatch ao not disturb the hen, and do not feod chickens until they arc four 'hours old. 
The first feed should be dry bran sprinkled around; and after that craihcd wheat until 
0 or 8 weeks old; then feed ^ouna wheat and bran (mixed with milk if possible). I 
say use ground wheat as that is grown on the farm and is e(]uul to pollard, and cheaper. 
Babbits are good feed for,fowls if boiled and mixed in the niasli. Fowls need plenty 
of shade in the summer and shelter from the cold winds in the winter. 

A FABMEB’8 IDEAI. POTTLTRY FARM. 

[Paper read by Mr. W. J. Brook at a meeting of the Hartley Branch on 3rd June.] 

Egg producing is the one activity that pays foi itself on farms at the {present time. 
No matter what other business a farmer has to* attend to, he is able to kOep a certain 
number of poultiy, because they do nut take much time out of each day to look after 
them and they will repay him doubly for his trouble. 

Housing.—Before one can go into iioultry-keeping to any extent at all, one must 
consider housing. Firstly, choose a suitable piece of ground, preferably on the slope of 
a hill, hard ground (not sand), as this type of soil makes cleaning of the houses 
easier. The best for lasting is an iron structure 36ft. long by 10ft. wide; this is ample 
room for 500 birds. The shed should ‘face the east and should be netted in front with 
2in. netting, with a door in one comer. Build the roof sloping with the ground, but 
have the ground so that the water does myt lodge at the back of the shed, as this will 
rust the iron. The host is to trench the ground and bank it up the iron about a foot. 
A shed 7ft. 6m. at back and 6ft. 6in. in front provides plenty of room for the farmer 

to work. Suspend the perches from the roof in such a fashion that the tick or lice 

cannot travel up and down during the night-time. Do not have perches too close to the 
iron, for if a fowl lays an egg in the back of the shed it is hard to get if one 

hM to scramble over the perches. About 3ft. from the ground is high enough for the 

birds to perch. One end of the shed should be divisioned off for breeding pens. Have 
as large a run as possible, for there is no better feed tlian green grass, and more eggs 
are obtained by letting the poultry run about. 

Breedi ^,—The next thing a poultry keeper has to do is to select his stock. One 
must procure the best to get the best. Go to a good reliable Ibrecder and buy a pen 
of, say, 20 hens (second year) and 2 roosteas, preferably Wliite Leghonis for egg 
production. The outlay may amount to a large sum, but their stock will soon be showing 
a substantial profit. Get some one (or better still buy a small •incubator .of 60-egg 
capacity) to incubaite the fertile eggs, and select only those above 2]ozb. in weight. In 
2 or 3 years one should have sufficient numbers to sell, and the bc>st way then is to 
get rid of the 20 hens one started with and use the firfilt year pullets for breeding, thus 
keeping the flock young. Sell half every year afterwards (keep a few epooially gt>od 
ones back for breeding), and so keep up the quality of the flock. The S’oosters have 
an important part io play in so much that one bad one will spoil a year’s work, and 
it may take several years to get back to where you started. Be careful with mating, 
as future results depend largely on the class of chick that is reared. The best chibk 
is the August and September hatch. 

Feeding ,—Give the nock a wet mash in the morning, wheat both mid-day and evening, 
and keep plenty of clean water available. Give the chicks dry bran for first week, whote 
wheat second, and then feed Hie same as the older birds. Keep the chicks m a brooder 
until they are 2 months old, at which age they will look after themselves. Some people 
raition their Ibirds, but 1 believe in giving them as much as they require. 

IHamtte, —^At some time or other, especially if the run is over-stocked, diseases and 
death will worry the farmer, as, generally speaking, he is not a veterinary sliirgeon 
and dioes not know what is wrong. My experience is that if a bird gets past a certain 
stage if they are sitting about and not feeding) it .is best to cut off their heads. 
Some say that is wasteful, and try to cure them, but to give the right medicine at the 
right time for the right disease is more than most people can do. Perhaps by keeping 
that bird closed in with the others you are spreading sonic disease, and mav ultimately 
lose most of the flock, whereas by Idlling one bird you may check that disease. Roup 
is one of those bad diseases that requires careful treatment. In all diseases prevention 
li better than cure. Generally speaking, if a bird is cured of roup she will spread the 
ffcnns later on through the flock, and once it gets a good hold it is difficult to control. 
Once or twice a wedc the farmer should examine his flock as he' lets them out in the 
morning, and see if each indiWdual bird is looking quite healthy. If he detects anything 
At all the bbrd sboold be caught and shut up for close observation. By so doing one 
can soon learn by appearance what is wrong and treat it accordingly. 
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I do not agree 'with heejpizig poultry shut up the whole tine. One znay get more 
eggB, but the time taken in looking after them and the toll of disease more than 
absorbs the extra number of eggs and leaves the farmer worse off. Th^e are a number 
of foods on the market, and those ooiay be used to advantage for the elosed-in bird) 
but they are unnecessary for birds that are running out. 

• One point to remember to help make poultry-keeping a success is to have plenty of 
good water in the summer time. This can be done ll)y having a tank close handy and 
pipes laid underground to cement troughs. Do not run heavy and light breeds together, 
as they require (juite different methods and the two do not thrive together. One^; a 
lighter* bird than the other, will cat more quickly, so the slow eater does not get as much 
food as is necessary, and they don't seem to agree, the light bird having the advantage 
in every way. 


EOONOMIOAL FEEDING FOB EGG PRODUCTION. 

Tn a paper read before a meeting of the Meadows IJranch on 2nd June, Mr. S. Eylbs 
of Clarendon stated:— 

I have been feeding sproutc*d wlieat for over throe years now. This is economy, 
because Hozs. is ample instead of the usual 2ozs. (all weights mentioned are dry 
weights), so that there is a saving of Ibush. in every 8lmsh. For each 300 fowls allow 
8ilbs. of wheat ptvr feed; that is, 171bs. of wheat per 100 fowls per day. Soak the 
wheat for 24 hours in water; then drain water off, move the wheat into a dry box or 
old tub, and allow it to sprout for another 48 hours. It then should have a shoot and 
root on it. It is now ready to mix for fettling. Put it in the mixing trough and 
sprinkle about 1 pint of W’ater to each 101«l)s. over it. Use the water that !the Iwheiat 
was soaked in; tliere are good minerals in it. 3f you miy over use it osn, your 
cabbage plants, it will do them good. If you have skim milk, use that in preference to 
th(i water. Allow 14 per cent, of meat meal to eiicli Silbs. of wheat, 4ozs'. of linsieod 
nwial, and ioz. fine salt. Either dissKdvo tin* salt in the water or thoroughly mix it with 
meat meal and linseed. Do not put salt in the water in which you soak the wheat,* as 
it will retard the growth of the germ. If you are using meat meal, you 

will not need any bone meal; if not, 1 would recommend 2oz8. of bone flour. Thoroughly 
mix the whole together and you wilJ find that the meat meal, etc., adheres to the wheat. 
Mix the evening feed in the morning tind the morning feed in the evening. Paetk it up 
into us small a heap as possible and cover with t^\t> bags to keep the moisture in. It 
will be a nice, warm feed by the time you are ready to use it. In tlie sunwneii it will 
be too hot, 80 spread it out, but keep it covered to keep it moist. This method of 
feeding must be fed the same as wet niasJj in troughs, allowing plenty of trough room, 
about oft. to 6ft. troughs per 100 birds. 

Do not attempt to change over to this system imtil August, and then cliange 
gradually; otherwise you may throw the birds into a moult or put them off laying. 
Tliere is no reason why one elioulcl not prepare for it now^ by starting' to 8p(rout tlSs 
wheat. One can gradually change over by feeding a little sprouted wheat. mix<‘d with 
dry w'heat, or else put a little in the troughs. The fowls will prefer it to the dry, once 
they get the taste. No harm will be done to tJie birds; but do not rush any ehiinge. 

When it is desired to change over and cut out the inill offals after they 'are used to 
the sprouted wheat, cut the mash down gradually and replace it with the ap*routt‘d wheat, 
only do not put the full anmunt of nMJat meal, etc., witli it at firsts Gradually work 
up the quantity. T rei*ently changed the ftvd and took 4 weeks to do it. Go through 
the fowl-house before feeding tli.^ mash, and give for a day or tmv just a little plain 
sprouted wheat; then carry on with tho wheat and meat meul steadily. The fowls will 
not appear satisfied when one changes over at first, eo allow' a little extra until there 
is a'little left. When they are used to tMs feeti S41bs. will bo quite sufficient for them. 
Make your owji measures iVrr the feed. It is convenient to have a bucket for each pen, 
as the bulk varies according to the weather, and also some grain swellik more than 
others. If at any lime—and there are timeej—the birds do not clean up the feed, say, 
in 30 minutes, take it .away if it is hot weather, and diy it on bags as soon as possible. 
At this time of tho year it will keep for the next feed. Do not mix any left with the 
bulk of your feed. Put it in one bucket, as it may go sour. Make sure and keep -the 
mixing trough clean. I brush mine out after each m'ixing. 1 am now using 50 per cent, 
barley with my wheat. This necessitates 1 per cent, extra meat meal, as barley is more 
fattening. 

Give greenfeed at mid-day; not more than 3^ per cent, per bird. The sproute<i grain 
is partly a greenfeed. If any fowls should bo poisoned, give them about 5 or 6 lumps 
of Glauber salts, dry, put them in a quiet plac>e, and feed them a few hours later with 
soft milk food. Repeat the salts in 32 hours if necessary. Since I have been feeding 
this way the general health of my fowls has never been better. I have 60 4-year-old 
breeders, and I was without eggs for 18 days only. The moult has been quicker than 
usual. The egg yield has been quite satisfactory; in fact, when I started in February 
they were laying a few less each day, but after I got *going they came back 'and laid 
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PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 

NOW B00KIN6 ORDERS FOR SPRINO, 1986. 

Eggs for Hatching and Day Old 
Chickens 

WHITE LEGHORNS. 

EGOS.—7s. 6d. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, 30s. per 100. 
DAT OLD CmCXENS.—15s. per dozen; £8 10s. in lots of 100. 

BLACK ORPINGTONS. 

EGOS.—lOs. per Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator Lots, £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CmCEENS.—17s. 6d. per dozen ; £4 per 100. 
COCKERELS (Specially Selected), 21s. each. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS. 

ECKIS.—lOs. pec Setting of 15 Eggs. Incubator lots £2 per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.—17s. 6d. per dozen ; £4 per 100. 
COCKERELS (Specially Selected, 21s. each). 

LIGHT SUSSEX. 

EGGS.—lOs. per Setting of 15 Eggs. 

BLACK MINORCASo 

E008.-~7s. 6d. per Setting of 16 Eggs. Incubator Lots, 80s. per 100. 
DAY OLD CHICKENS.—168. per dozen; £8 10s. in lots of 100. 

Free on Bail, DEIIVEBY.—CHICKS—July to September. 
Salisbury. EGOS—July to September. 

Intending breeders should realise the importance of establishing their flocks with 
only the very best of stock, also pay particular care to the size of the egg. The 
future of the poultry industry in South Australia is almost entirely dependent on 
the export trade; the size of the egg for export is of the greatest importance. The 
breeding stock at Parafield is oare^y selected and every egg set or sold is of a 
miTiimiiTn weight of 2oz., and a large percentage considerably over. 

All Eggs and Chickens sold from Parafield Poultry Station are 
gnaianteed to be produced at Parafield. 

EARLY BOOKING IS ADVISABLE. 

Pnrthier particulars be obtained from the Manager, Parafield Poultry Station, 
Salisbury, or Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture, Flinders Street, Adelaide. 

C. F. ANDERSON, Poultry Expert. 
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a few extra each day for a time. When trying out this method start on one pen at a 
linse and make comparisons. More eggs can be obtained by increasing the meat meal, 
but the health of the fowls will suffer. If one gives less than tlw amount stated the 
birds will become too fat. Feed about 10 per cent, of barley even in the snimmer to 
prorhle the neceseary roughage. This feed may be fed to chicks at 8 weeks old; of 
course, by a gradual change and not quite so much meat nioal; try about 7i per cent. 
Following is a comparison of the cost of feed for 100 birds fed on the above s^^stom and 
on mill offals at prices advertised in the May issue of the Bed Comh News :— 


s. d. 

Allowing mash (at 2d. per bird) at Is. 3d. per bushel—12ilbs. 0 9^. 

Allowing mash (at 2d. per bird) at Is. 3d. per bushel—12ilb8. ,0 91 

Allowing meat meal 10 per cent., at 178. per bushel.say 0 2i 


Feed as above. 1 91 

171bB. wheat, Is. Id.; l^lba. meat meal, 2|d.; linseed meal, Id. 1 4^^ 


s, d. 

, ,, Saying per 100 birds... 0 5 

That would mean a saving of £7 128. per 100 birds i)er annum. 


PIGS AS A SIDELINE. 

[Paper read by Mr. D. H. Cheetiiam at a meeting of the Hilltown Branch 

on 2nd June.] 

If pigo are kept in small paddocks and have* exercise, they do mncli better than if 
sjhut up in sties. 

Breeds and Breeding .—The Tamworth is a good bacon breed; the sows arc good 
mothers, give a good supply of milk to their young ones, and do not scald in the 
summer time, which is such a drawback to tlie white breeds. In fact I have had white 
pigs die from excessive scald in summer time, and others which would not grow for 
months on account of sun-scald. 

It should be the object of a pig breeder to get 2 litters each year from a sow. This 
can bo accomplished by weaning at 8 weeks and getting the sow in pig again in 2 or 
3 days from weaning time. A sow will sometimes come in season about 3 days after 
farrowing, but it is a mistiike to breed her at this stage, as rearing a family of from 
7 to 12 is a full-time job. Litters seem to do better if bom in antunm or spiing, 
rather tlmn when it is too hot or too cold, as in suimner or winter. 

Etmsing and Aocommodation .—^Pigs are destructive if running loose, and are rather 
severe on fences unless the fences are specially erected for tlum of a material such as 
8 -wire ring-lock fence, with a barb at the bottom and aiiothpr barb about Sin. alxwe 

the top of the woven plain wires. This makes a good fence if the w^oodon posts ai^e 

placed at every 12ft. or 15ft. Sties must have either wood, concrete, or bricks for 
floors. Old railway sleepers make first class pig floors. Concrete and brick are both 
cold, even with the addition of straw. When pigs are run in small paddocks, straw sheds, 
made of rails and forks and covered with small straw stacks, are very suitable, and the 
pigs find that an earth bed is first class if kept dry in winter time. Old tanks cut in 

half and covered with straw make good houses. If it is ])OBsiblc to have a paddock 

of established lucerne well fenced and the pigs run on this in summer it will be found 
that it saves a lot of grain and keeps the pigs healthier. This method used in the 
Argentine, where pigs are run in herds of thousands. 

Feeds and Feeding .-—The best feed for a sow after farrowing is pollard and skim 
milk or pollard and meat meal. A sow does a good deal better with her litter if she 
is in a small paddock rather than in a sty, as the lack of exercise and close confinement 
of a sty sometimes upsets a .sow, and she will start to eat her pigs; also she likes to get 
away from 8 or 10 smtill editions of herself and lie down in peace and quietness for 
a while. At about 3 weeks of age the suckers will start to look for sometJiing in 
addition to their mother’s mUk. Whole-wheat put down where they can find it will 
soon keep them busy ehewing and grow'ing. Any of the usual grains, eith»"r soaked or 
crushed, are suitable for feeding growing pigs, but soiriething, sucli as! skim milk or 
meat meal or linseed meal, should be added to balance’ the feed and give a sufliciency 
of protein. Whatever grain is used should be supplemented by a liberal allowance of 
greenfeed and some mineral mixture, such as super and salt. Wood ashes and charcoal 
also will be appreciated. Six mouths is the objective for bacoh. weight. To do this 
the pigs muBt be kept growing all the time without any check. 

Sickness ,—So long ns pigs have a dry, warm jdacc in winter in which to sleep, a 
cool place to lie in on hot summer days, and a wallow' throughout the' summer, there 
should not be much bother with sickness. Worms are about thi‘ only trouble, and these 
affect suckers and weaners more than grown pigs. An effective and cheap remedy for 
worms in pigs is bluestone. 
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When are i^ut up and fed on ^nrain alone and have insuiffieient emreiae, fhiw 
may devmop eonstipation. A doae of Epeom salta, followed by a rejraiar sn^j^ of 
greenfeed, should efteetively remedv this trouble. Figs appreciate a uttle clean, raw 
meat occasionally, and it seems to do them s^d. 

Uarketing .—Porkers should be ready at 4f months and baconers at 6 months. lioeal 
markets, that is, Adelaide, are pretty fully supplied, and for any extensive expansion of 
the pig industry we must look to the export buyers who, fortunately, have been 
operating for some time. Prior to 1930 the Adelaide market ayeraged about 1,000 pigB 
a week. Since the fall in the price of grain and the subsequent use of large quantities 
as pig feed it is quite usual for 2,000 to 8,000 pigs to be offered an^ sold at a weekly 
maiwet at the Al^ttoirs. This would have left the pig feeders in an awkward posi¬ 
tion if the*export buyers had not stepped in and bought up the surplus over local 
requirements. 


pia BAisnra as a sideuns. 

In the course of a paper read at a meeting of the Cambrai Branch on sSrd Jbne, 
Mr. J. Starick stated:— 

The two essentials are breeding and feeding. It is no good having a well-bredi pig 
and not feed it properly. 

Type ,—^We should aim at producing the pig that is required fo.r export, i.e., long and 
dera sidei^ big hams, and light shoulder. 

The pig that comes nearest to these requirements is the Large White. I prefer 
breeding from a half-bred Tamworth-Large White sow mated with a pure-bred Large 
White boar. 

Some farmers are still breeding Berkshires, and say, '‘What was good enough for my 
father and grandfather is good enough for me.’’ That is not so. Wei must try and 
produce a pig that the consumers overseas want, and not try and force, a t^^ on to 
them which they do not want, because that is a sure way of killing our export trade and 
consequently our own local market. 

Breedinff, — A young sow should not be mated until she is 8 months old, so that by 
the time ^e farrows she would be 1 year old and should be almost fully developed. 

A sow which rears less than 8 piglets is hardly up to standard and if she persistB in 
rearing less, one should get rid of her. Suekors should be castrated at about 4 we^ES. 

Fe^Ung ,—^The feeding of sows needs special attention. They should not become fat 
and lazy before farrowmg. It is while in this condition that the sows tend to crush 
the little piglets. Do not feed the sow on anything strong for 12 hours after farrowing. 
Feed only on sloppy food such as bran and milk; this uso helps the sow to n^^ilk wefi. 
One cannot set down a hard and fast rule as to how much a growing pig should eat. 
A safe rule is to feed as much as they will comfortably clean up. 

To put porkers weighing 701bs. on the market in 3^ months and baconers weighing 
^201bs. in 8 m o wt i w Aonid bo the aim of all pig breeders^ and to do this they should 
be forced from the time they are bom. The eanier one can get the pig on the market 
the greater the profit. 

Grain should be fed crushed (dry for preference), soaked or whole j but not boiled. 
Bculed grain probably looks better but is not so nutritious. Wheat and barley are 
fairly equal in feed value and also in price. If skim milk is avaUablej; Ja!o meat meal 
need be fed. 

A lucerne patch should be maintained so that greenfeed can be fed to the pigs. 
This ^ a cheaper food than grain, and it helps to keep the pigs in good health. '\^en 
trapping rabbits, never throw them away, boil them for the pigs, thev relish thamn. 
There is no need to clean the rabbits before boiling them. 

The profits from pigs^ we not particularly great in our district because of the lack 
of some important facilities, such as cheap freight, and more important’still, lack* of 
grazing paddocks. 

Whether to sell pigs as suckers, porkers or baconers, is a matter of opinion, and is 
largely governed by fluctuating prices. At times it is possible to buy, say,' porkers at 
almost the same price as suckers. It takes about fibush. of grain to feed a pig to the 
porker stage and about lObush. to a baconer. If grain alone is fed with vAenif »,t‘ 
38. it amounts to 30 b.; the price of the sucker is, say, 10s.; making a total outlay of 
40s. If a baconer realises 50s., we are making a profit of lOs. per he^, or is. per 
buAel for our wheat. It takes approximately 41bs. wheat crushed to produce 11b. Iw 
weight; 41bB. wheat soaked to produce lib. live-weight: 61bs. wheat, whole to produce 
11 b. live-weight. 

tonaooL. a i lment in pigs is mineral deficiency, but our trouble is to 
find out which particular mineral they are deficient in. However, by feeding one of the 
following mixtures this can generally be overcome:— 

Mineral Mixture 1.—Charcoal, 401bs.; bonemeal, 201bs-; salt, 201bs.: t^osuhate, 
lOlbs.; molasses, lOlbs.; sulphur, 51bs. , ^ 

kCineral Mixture 2.-—51bs. meat meal to KHllbs. grain; a little and 

charcoal. 

Mincsral Mixture 3,—1 teaspoon of bicarbonate of soda f>er day. 
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The symptoms of mineral deficiency are:—^Weak in hindquarters, or, when walking, 
the pigs may duck as if going under a fence. 

Parasites.*—Another trouble is worms.'’ This is a little harder to deal with than 
the other. The remedy is as follows:—Starve pigs for 24 hours and give oil of 
ohenopodinm—8 weeks old, 20 drops; 10 weeks old, 25 drops; 12 .weeks old, 30 drops; 
6 mon^ old, 1 teaspoon. Follow this up with a dose of raw linseed oil—2oz8. for 
small pigs and 4ozs. for larger pigs. The above should be repeated in 10 days. 

For jfiofe.—Pour a quantity of old crank-case oil over the pigs. 

Ifoopis.-^A mixture of raw linseed oil, phenylc, and fiowors of sulphur. 

FleoBk —Crude oil. . 

Cost of spraying works out at about Id. per 7 pigs. 

The scales should be used frequently to determine whether certain pigs are growing 
as they (^ould. ^ 


PIGS ON THE FARM. 

In the course of a paper read at the June meeting of South Kilkerran Branch, Mr. 
J. C. Scott-Todd stated:— 

The Mcmagement of Pig ».—A great deal of success or non-success in pig keeping is 
due to attention to details or the want of it; it is a sideline which cannot be made by 
lax or irregular attention. It is a recognised fact that pigs arc one of, if not the best, 
i^eUnes on the average farm. Especially so in view of the small amount of capital 
involved in the purchase of foundation stock and the very small outlay required for 
the housing of the animals. 

Members who havo kried pig raising without profitable results are prone to condemn 
the business rather than condemn their ovrn want of, perhaps, experience, patience, and 
attention to details. 

In a number of eases, the setbacks that pig men have received were due principally 
to the tendency, when pigs were bringing good prices, to rush in and buy young shock 
at prohibitive prices, feed them up without considering any details in respect to cost, 
and then be unfortunate enough to sell in a glutted market. 

Breeding .—This very unfortunate happening can to a great degree be avoided by 
the farmer breeding his own stock in a number that is in keeping with his ability to 
hold them, rather than sacrifice them on a fiat market, or on account of scarcity of 
feed. 

To be able to carry out the breeding of one’s own pigs, not less than four sows 
should be kept; and whatever breed one fancies, irucuess to type will pay every time. 

Of course, a number of farmers do not feel disposed to pay high prices for brood 
sows, and consequently they use whatever kind and shape is available, not realising that 
it takes less feed to keep a good animal than it does to tolerate a mongrel, and in 
addition the result of mongrel-breeding is apparent in the uneven litters, wealding 
pigs, rainbow coloui's^ and continued bad doers. If, liowevcr, one is prepared to breed 
with any sows available, it is possible to counteract the ill-effects to a great degree by 
using a good boar. With a good sire, proper attention to culling, and a determination 
to avoid in-breeding, one can ultimately produce litters that will show adequate returns 
and a great saving in the feed bill. 

A great divermty of opinion is held in regard to the proper age at which to mate 
maiden sows; but the greatest mistake that one can make is to bree<l 'from sows tit 
immature ages 

Well kept young sows may show signs of heat at about 3 toi 4. months, but every 
care should be taken not to breed at that age, for no good results will be obtained. 
It has been found repeatedly that this practice has led to the birth of small, weak 
litters, which in most cases are not worth the time wasted; and the bodily strain on the 
young sow has been apparent in the subsequent litters. 

On the other hand, one can breed with sows that are too old, in that they are 
inclined to bo less tolerant mothers, and are not such good doers as younger s(vws. 
Therefore a maiden sow that litters about 10 to 14 months old will assuredly give the 
most satisfactory results. 

After the birth of the litter, and after details of Iho disposing of after-birth, etc., 
have been carried out, the sow should be disturbed as little as possible. 

The young pigs can be satisfied with their mother’s milk for three weeks; then 
arrangements luiould be made, so that a weak mixture of pollard and mdlk can be fed 
to them without interference from the sow', but on no account should the young pigs 
be over-fed, as they are easily upset, and every setback they receive at this age has a 
serious ohe^ on their development. 

At about 4 to 5 weeks* castrate the pigs so as to give them at least 2 weeks on the 
mother before weaning, for the check on them is not so great as when they are 
operated on and straight away deprived of their natural food. 
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In regard to the boar, proenre as good a boar as is possible, and on no aeoount 
breed from him under 6 to 8 months old. From that age onward he is fall of TitaJity 
and can be safely used up to the age of 4 years, when he should be displaced; for 
from that age he will become sluggish and at times inclined to be savi^e. 

Breeds ,—The question of the best breeds to keep and the system of marketing is a 
matter that the individual fanner must study to make possible the best results. 

The Duroc sow crossed with a good Berkshire iboar wUl produce good litters and pigs 
that are saleable at any time. There are possibly other breeds that may prove to be 
of equal commercial v^ue, and here again the pig raiser should keep in touch with 
and study the prices obtained at the local markets. 

Marketing ,—Taking into consideration the requirements of buyers and the most 
advantageous sales for the seller, with weaners at from ISs. to 22s. per head a good 
sow will return from £12 to £15 per year, which^ with the initial costs, time, and 
handling, is the most profitable manner in which to dispose of one’s surphis young 
pigs. If^ however, it is desired to hold with the object of fattening, the best policy 
is to hold until about 7 months, when under proper conditions one ^ould have prime 
young baooners of around 2001b8., which would give a dressed carcase of 1501bs. to 
16011m. This class of pig invariably brings good prices, and in comparison to heavier 
pigs the* profits will be greater, when one takes into consideration the time, attention, 
and feed consumed by holding them for a longer period. 

Feeding ,—Cracked grain, soaked, is one of our best foods; the short period required 
for soaking will not have the tendency to sour the food, as^is likely with the* time 
required for soaking whole cp’ain. 

Only enough feed ^ould bo soaked to carry one from day to day. An ideal feed is 
to mix the available milk with the cracked grain and use it at the foll<ywing meal time. 
Pollard with skim milk is good for suckers and weaners; it supplies the essentials to 
build up the young bodies without having a tendency to overdo the fattening process. 
Young sows that are being held for breeding purposes should not have much milk from 
4 months onwards, as the fat generated inside has a detrimental effect on organs and 
the vitality of the cow. 


Pia KZLLINa OK THE PAEM. 

[Paper read by Mr. £. Brokate at a meeting of the Bprington Branch held on 

3rd June, 1936.] 

The most suitable pig to kill on the farm is the l^arge White-Tamworth or Tamworth- 
Berkshire cross. The Berkshire pig itself is a waste of time and money to kill for 
farm use because the meat, ham, &con, etc., have so much fat that the ^ulk of the 
people are unable to eat it, and there is, therefore, a lot of waste. Other breeds, 
especially the Large White and Tamwor^, are very evAily balanced in regard to 
lean and fat. A pi^ dressing about 2001b8. is the most suitable weight for killing, 
because it gives a fair proportion of everything, the hams and bacons are a nice size, 
and the meat itself is good and tender. I prefer killing early in May if the cool 
weather has set in. By doing so one win have ham and bacon to cat throughout the 
winter months when cue can enjoy them. 

A pig should not be given grain of any description within 36 hours of killing, milk 
only; and nothing at all witldn 24 hours of killing. This makes the cleaning of the 
runner much easier and not so liable to break. 

Always kill in the morning; then tlie pig is left hanging until next morning, when 
it is cut down and taken inside, cut up and sorted for the various things to be made, 
such as hams, bacons, rice and liver sausago (known as black and white pudding), 
metwurst, brawn, and pickling meats. 

When cutting up the pig, cut out the backbone first, cutting off all meat and fat, 
the bone itself being cut into smaller pieces for pickling. Then the ribs are taken out, 
leaving as littlo meat as possible on them. These are then cut into smaller pieces, also 
for pickling. 

The hams are then cut oflP and trimmed, and the bone cut off below the first joint, 
which has a lot to do in keeping the hams. The required number of bacons are then, 
cut out, preferably not too wide, about 9in. or lOin. The shoulders are generally kept 
for roasts, but put one into pickle to be smoked, and use it ns ham. The head is cut 
into small pieces, and all goes into sausage. I have cut off a hogshead, which I use 
for pickling, and find it very suitable. 

The hams are treated first. Get a pointed stick—or a steel will do—and poke holes in 
the skin to make sure that the salt or brine penetrates properly. Before putting iAe 
hams in rub a mixture of 1 part saltpetre to 30 of salt well into the hams. Then put 
all meat, etc., in layers on top of the hams and sprinkle the mixture over every layer 
of meat, and finally the bacons, which are robbed with the mixture first, and then put 
in with the lean downwards, and more of the mixture sprinl’led over them. Popr or 
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then added a salt brine which has been prepared previously by boiling, the water and 
adding encmgh salt and a little saltpetre to float an egg. The brine must be perfectly 
cold before being poured over the prepared meat. The hams are left in pickle for flve 
weeks and the bacons four weeks, but they must be turned several times during that 
period to make sure they are well pickled. They are then hung up until dry befoile 
being smoked, whicb takes about 4 to 5 days. 

Socage Making ,—The head (which has been previously cut up), the liver, all moat 
that has any sign of blood, and the pieces of skin from various psrts are lall boiled 
until tender; then they are sorted for rice or liver sausage. The liver and all meat with 
plenty of fat are then minced .up with a small onion.' Add salt, pepper, thyme, a little 
mixed spice to taste, and fill into runners. This is called liver sausage or white pudding. 
The rest of the meat is then minced up and mixed with rice (whicli has been boiled), 
salt, pepper, marjoram, mixed spice, cloves, and a little' blood which has been saved when 
sti^ing Ike pig. It is then ready to be filled into the runners. This is called rice 
sausage or black pudding. All sausage must bo simmered for about 20 minutes. If 
brouglit to boiling point they will burst, with a lot of waste resulting. 

The next process is the making of the motwurst. Take 11b. of beef (good) to every 
pound of pork and put it through the mincer twice in order to make ^re it is fine 
enough. It is then well mixed, and the folloTudng ingredients added:—Salt, pepper, 
sugar, saltpetre, and a little garlic water to taste (the garlic is well bruised and then 
a little water added). It is well mixed again—^this cannot be done too often—and 
then it is filled in the bungs and hung up in the smoke-house for a day or two, when it 
is ready for smoking, which takes aj)proximately 2 days. 

For the brawn, take the trotters and the tail and Iwil them in salt water until the 
meat leaves the bones. Just before taking off add 1 cup of vinegar. Take the melat 
off all the bones, cut it np, and put it in basins to set, when it is ready for use. 

THE PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL SIDE OF FABMING. 

In the course of a paper read at a meeting of the Coonalpya. Br-'vjh on 3rd June, 
Mr. A. Chandler stated:— 

Cultivatum .—Perhaps the most important effect as far as this district is conc^erned is 
the conservation of moisture. The moisture in the soil escapes in two directions—upwards 
and downwards—and as we have little or no control of the downward loss, wo Can 
disregard that part. 

Few people realise that a tremendous quantity of the moisture in the soil (even the 
moisture that is deep down in the soil) is lost by evaporation from the surfacie. How 
does this water reaA the surface? Some say that the sun **draw's^' it up. This is 
quite wrong, for if such were the case cultivation would be useless as far as the moisture 
coniservation is concerned. The water travels upwards of its own accord, and when it 
reaches the surface, the warmth of the sun changes it into water vapour, which, being 
lighter than air, fioats away. The action of the water rising in the soil is known as 
cjipillary action, an<i is due partly to the surface film, which is present on all liquids. 
The more compact the soil, the easier it is for the water to* rise to thle surface. By 
keeping the surface soil loose, the water is, to a great extent, prevented from rising. 

Mawuriffig .—Manures and fertilisers are applied to increase the supply of plant food 
in the soil. There are 10 inorganic elements necessary for a plant to grow, viz., carbon 
hydrogen, oxyp^en, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, iron, magnesium, potassium; and 
calcium. Continual cropping, especially with similar crops, reduces the supply of plant 
food in the soil, and, to keep his land in good order, a fanner must put into tlio soil 
as much plant food as his crops take out. 

Artificial manures are mainly used becanse of their coiivenienco and- also because a 
farmer can choose the plant food that will benefit liis crop in some sficeial way. The 
plant foods mainly used by crops are phosphates, nitrates, and potash. Eiich of those 
affect a plant in a different way. Phosphates supply phosphoric acid, which helps in 
the ripening of the plants (mainly). Nitrates sujjply nitrogen, which is thb most 
important of plant foods, as it produces a healthy growtli. Jf there is much present 
in the soil a vigorous growth results. Potash produces starch, sugar, and fibre. Farm¬ 
yard manure contains all of these plant foods, and is very valuable; wet seaweed' is 
equally valuable. The principal fertiliser used in wlieatgrowing is superphosphaate. 
This supplies the phosphoric acid, which helps the ripening and therefore produces good 
grain. Superphosphate originates in the sea, where various types of smjill sea animals 
feed on smaller organisms rich in phospl^tes, thus storing up their supply of phosphate. 
These animals are devoured by fish, which in their turn are devoured by sea-birds. 
Millions of birds devour enormous quantities of fish, and, as a result, large 
deposits of bird manure, called guano, accumulate. The phosphoric acid in 
this guano dissolves in the limestone underneath and forms phosphate of lime 
or phosphate rock. This will not' dissolve in water, and is therefore of little value 
as a f^Uiser. When it is treated with sulphuric acid, it is converted into super- 
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phosphate aad becomes a very valuable fertiliser. Sulphate of ammonia suppliea 
nitrogen to the soil, which produces a vigorous growth. This fertiliser is obtained as a 
by-product in the manufacture of coal-gas. 

i^e does very important work in the soil. It loosens up sticky soil and also tends 
to bind up loose soil. It is not a manure becaure it supplies no plant food,; butt it 
neutralises or kills the acid which is formed when vegetation docnys or when artiflcial 
manures are applied, thus preventing the soil from Mcoming sour. It also helps the 
work of all fertilisers. Much of the plant food is insoluble and of no use to the plant. 
The lime acts chemically on ^ese substances and changes them into available plant 
food. 

We liave discussed the fertilisation of the soil as far as the chemical treatment is 
concerned, but there is another important method which has been practised for many 
centuries, namely, the rotation of crops. In districts such as this, rotation is not 
fsarried out so intensively as in more favourable districts and in other parts of the 
world. In fact, much of tibe rotation here is practised mainly for the prevention of 
disease. 

It is wdl known that crops of a like nature, such as wheat, oats, and other cereals, 
take the same types of plant food from the soil. These are known as exhaustion crops. 
Other crops, puch as peas, beans, and root crops, are known as restorative crops, because 
they restore the main plant food to the soil in nitrogen. 

The air consists of four-fifths nitrogen, and although plants and animals (including 
human beings) cannot live without this element, they cannot obtain it directly from the 
air, for, as you have discovered, when the supply of nitrogen in the soil is low it has 
to be restored chemically or by the laws of nature. Plants such as beans, pens, clovers, 
etc., have the peculiar effect of supplying nitrogen to the soil. This is brought about 
by the action of bacteria in the roots, which convert the nitrogen in the air into a foim 
which is available to all plants. This is one of Nature’s ways of balancing the supply 
of plant food. 

To preserve the plant food in the soil, exhaustive crops should be followed by res¬ 
torative crops. This, of course, is not always possible, and in many districts it is 
seldom economical, so the farmer corrects the plant food deficiency by the use of the 
required type of artificial fertiliser. 

WATBB IN THE SOHi. 

[Paper read by Mr. E. Yeates at a meeting of the Hartley Branch on 3rd June.] 

Water is so necessary to promote growth that its presence in the soil .i« worthy of 
our consideration. It exists in three forms. Hygroscopic moisture is a minute ffl™ 
surrounding all soil particles. It is of no use to plants, but 'is always present however 
dry the soil may appear to be. ^ ^ ‘ 

The second form—capillary water—is the one and only source from which agricultural 
plants draw their moisture^ eonsequeu'^ly it is most important. It consists of a film 
around the soil grains, and dissolves from them all the elements which a plant requires; 
it must be remembered that a plant only takes in dissolved nutriment. The method by 
which this moisture is drawn in through the roots of a plant is interesting. The root 
hairs are covered on the tip by a membrane, through which dissolved substances will 
pass. The direction of the passage depends on the atrengtli of the solutions on 
opposite sides of the mcmibrane. Usually the stronger solution exists in the plant and 
tkk stronger solution draws the weaker to it. If salt is added heavily to the soil, 
the outside solution is strengthened until the plant solution is the weaker, consequently 
moisture is drawn from it, causing the plant to wilt and die. This explains why salt 
can be used as an effective weed killer. 

Gravitational water is the excess of capillary moisture in the soil, and lodges in the 
space between the soU particles. It is present in water-logged areas, for In well drained 
soils it quickly gravitates downwards. Water-logging of ground for any length of time 
soon causes most plants to yellow off and die ^cause air is prevented from roacMng 
the roots. 

As capillary moisture is so necessary, and gravitational water so detrimental for 
growth, there must be a condition when the correct amount of water is present. This 
ideal is realised when the soil is thoroughly wet and yet will not exude drops of water 
when squeezed together by the hands. To brii^ about this optimum water content 
drainage as essential, and in districts of heavy rainfall and heavy soils man-made drains 
are often necessary. 

Nflture’s method of supplying soil moisture is by one way—rain, but it is lost in 
many ways. Drainage, both from the surface and underground, aceounts for a large 
amount of loss, but evaporation is the most important, because it robs thie ground of 
moisture that could be used by plants. OppillaTy mo<istare is always rising % the 
surface and is consequently always being evaporated to some extent. To reouee this 
to a minimum cultivation has become a standard practice, because by the preparation 
of a mulch the capiUaTy tubes are Y oken. Australia’s dry climate has made necessary 
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aome kind of water conservation, and it is fallowing that has made possible the heavy 
yields of to-day, more so perhaps than super. It has been estimated that as much as 
5in. of rain is conserved to one fallowing period. 

Water is also taken from the ground by the growth of plants. A small amoimt of 
this is used by the plant itself to building up its body tissue. A young wheat crop 
is approximately 68 per cent, moisture, and green lucerne 73 per cent., but this is 
relatively small compared with the amount transpired by a plant. The amount of 
transpiration is considerable, a large sunflower will exhale as much as a pint of 
water during a summer day. Lucerne transpires much more quickly than other green 
crops, SOOlbs. being lost per acre, but only 230lbs. on the same area of wheat, con¬ 
sequently lucerne demands a tremendous amount of water to grow prolifically. Plant 
leaves are so adapted that the pores close as the leaf wilts, stopping to some extent 
the amount evaporated through the plant. Aflter all these sources of (moisture loss have 
done their worst, is it any wonder that there is very little moisture left after summer f 

MANAGEMENT OF A MIXED FABM. 

At a meeting of the Truro Branch of the Agricultural Bureau held on 18th May, Mr. 
E. W. Berry read a paper entitled, '*What I have learned from Experience in the 
Management of a Mixed Farm.” In the course of the paper Mr. Berry stated that 
during 22 years as a member of the Agricultural Bureau he hud found that mixed 
farming was a most' interesting occupation, provided the farmer was situated in a 
district of 15 to 20in. rainfall, and could get a payable price for his products. The 
most profitable method of marketing oats and barley was to turn them into lamb or 
pork, preferably lamb. A suitable plant to work a 600 acre farm would consist of an 
8-horse team with 1 spare horse, a 5-furrow plough, 8 harrows, a 16-hoe combine, 
and an 8ft. harvester to preference to a header. The harvester could be worked with 
only 6 horses, thus providing 2 spare horses', which should, if possible be marcs with 
foals. The team should always be kept up to a good standard. At seeding time a good team 
would sow 17 to 20 acres a day, whereas a slow team would only cover 12 to 14. Work- 
tog the land for wheat growing depended largely on how the farm was snbdivided. 
A large paddock should be worked on a 3-year rotation, sowing, say, 50 to 60 acres to 
oats and barley. It was better to sow, say, 71 bags peri acre twice to 6 years, rather 
than to grow 3 crops out of 5 bags m the same period. The former pratice encouraged 
the growth of clovers which greafiy improved the land. Fallowing should be started to 
July, ploughing fairly wet and not more deeply than 3to. Harrowing and cultivating 
should be done as weeds made it necessary, but it was not wise to cultivate deeply before 
seeding. For the Truro district late seeding was preferable, say from the middle of 
May to the end of June, sowing late or mid-season wheat. It was a good plan to have 
abont 20 bags of early varieties of wheat on hand, for use to case the season opened 
exceptionally late. Seeding should be at the rate of 60 to 751b8. of graded seed por 
aere--^that amount being the equivalent of 10 to 121bs. more of ungraded seed—^with 
from 100 to IflOlbs. of 45 per cent, super, the more thel better. 

Xrtoestook.—^It was not ^visable to run sheep to with big stock. If sheep had the 
run of the farm they would eat all paddocks bare, with the result that if the first rains 
came rather late, thhre was no dry cover for the young feed; and consequently feed 
would be scarce until August and sometimes later. When sowing oats or barley to a 
paddock which was to be left out for a year or two, it was a good plan to sow some 
Wimmera Eye grass mixed with super. It made excellent feed, even when it was dry 
on the stubble. Where a good dressing of super was applied to the land, stock received 
a certain amount of it through the feed. 

Superphosphate was very important. No farmer would think of sowing a crop without 
super, yet if he could put on jewt., there was no reason, why he could not apply liJcwt. 
With super at £3 7s. 6d. per ton, the cost of the extra super would equal the price of 
Ibnsh. of wheat per acre, and the increased return would surely be more than that. 
Some farmera were in a vicious circle, in that they had cut down the super on account 
of the low price of wheat, resulting to a poor crop. Consequently they had less money 
for miper Ae next season, and the crop went yellow, with green patches where horse 
or cow ^manure had been, and provided no feed for stock, and the land was becoming 
covered with sttokwort. Had such fanners applied a good dressing to the land, they 
woQld have grown a better crop, which would have enabled them to give a heavier 
dresstog to the foUowtog season, with a still better return, and with a much better 
stock isarr3ring capacity. Points to be emphasised were the following:— 1. Do not forget 
to attend the Bnrean meetings regularly; (2) fallow early and not to deeply; (3) Do 
not crop more often than once to 3 years; (4) Do not try to do more than you arc able 
to attend to properly; (5) Do not put sheep and cattle in the same paddock; (6) Do 
not fear to use super. It will not blight the wheat, and Icwt. costs only the price of 
Iburii. of Wheat. Five years ago it cort os much as 3bush.; (7) Dse graded seed wheat 
if possible, and give the small grain to the fowls. 
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LUOINDALE SIXTH ANNUAL PASTURE OOMPETITION, 1938. 


[Judges: E. S. AijC»ck (District Agricultural Instructor) and Q. \V. 

Lakgbeso.] 

In the pasture competitions conducted by the Lucindale Agricultural 
Bureau in 1935, three entries were received for sown pastures and the 
Virgin Scrub Competition attracted eight entries. 

Entries for each year are shown below:— 

Natural Sown Virgin 

Year. Paature. Pasture. Scrub. Total. 

1930 . 8 12 — 20 

1931 . 5 12 — 17 

1932 . 5 10 — 15 

1933 . 7 13 — 20 

1934 . — 3 — . 3 

1935 . — 4 8 12 

The Cup for Natural Pastures has been won outright, and this class was 
replaced with the Virgin Scrub Competition. 

It is necessary in this 
district to top-dress 
early because it is im¬ 
possible to drive a heavy 
loaded vehicle over the 
paddocks during winter. 
The heavy rains came 
earlier than usual, and 
many landholders were 
caught with this work 
not completed, and be¬ 
cause of the boggy 
nature of the land, it 
had to be left. It was 
easy to see the pad- 
docks and portions of 
paddocks dressed with 
super. Even the land which was fairly wet and even under water 
during the winter months showed quite a good deal of improvement after 
top-dressing. 

To get the best out of 
pastures, they need to 
be sown just as care¬ 
fully as a cereal crop 
and should be given the 
same care and attention 
but generally, this is 
not done. The general 
opinion seems to be that 
it is only a pasture and 
it does not appear to 
matter when or how it 
is fed or treated. 

Most pastures are 
allowed to grow too 
rank at certain times. 



Trees, bxxKim buali, end heatb In 1984 before weik 
WM eommenoed <S. F. Grieve). 



Tbe pasture as it appeared in antomn, 1936 
(8. r. Grieve). 


If they cannot be kept down by gracing, they should be shut up and cut 
either for ensilage or grass-hay, and the stock crowded on to a smaller 
area in order to keep the pastures in good condition. 
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Shade is an impoirtant item, especially during summer and winter. 
One very valuable tree which grows well in this district is the Dry Land 
Titree—it is a good shade, does not grow high, and there is no danger 
of limbs breaking, as is the case with some of the gums. 


SOWN PASTITRE COMPETITION, 19S6. 

The points awarded under the various headings are given below:— 


Bulk of Type Freedom Feed- General 

Competitor. Address. Position. Pasture of from useless ing Care. Area. Total. 

per Acre. Plants. Plants. Value. 



30 

15 

25 

10 

10 

10 

100 

B. J. Legoe, Oallendale .. 1 

. 26 

14 

23 

9 

8 

10 

90 

E. 0. Nosworthy, Liioin- 
dale.2 

24 

13 

22 

8 

7 

10 

84 

A. T. Williams, Conmurra 3 

23 

12 

22 

8 

7 

10 

82 

W. 0. Smith, Lucindale . 4 

20 

10 

20 

7 

6 

10 

73 


COMMENTS ON WINNING OBOP. 

R. J. Legoe.—‘^C allendale” Lucindale 64 acres. A very fine paddock, 

sovm with Rye Grass, 
Subterranean Clover, 
and White Clover. Por¬ 
tion of larger paddock, 
and was fenced off early 
in the year. A very 
nice pasture, quite a 
good mixture and had 
been well grazed, as the 
following figures below 
indicate. There was a 
little Silver Grass and 
Slender Clover. Top- 
dressed with 1 bag super 
per acre. Grazing is 

Bye glass, oats, and clovor, 1886 <8. F. CHrieve) . given as follows:— 



1935. 








Maieh 16-20. 

4 

days 

600 

sheep 

2,400 

sheep 

days 

March 25-28. 

3 

days 

289 

sheep 

867 

sheep 

days 

April 5-17. 

12 

days 

41 

sheep 

492 

sheep 

days 

April 17-26. 

9 

days 

250 

sheep 

2,322 

sheep 

days 

April 26-May 13. 

17 

days 

251 

sheep 

4,267 

sheep 

da3rB 

May 14-Aagu8t 13. 

91 

days 

364 

sheep 

33,124 

sheep 

days 

August 15-September 25 .. . 

41 

days 

296 

sheep 

12,136 

sheep 

days 

September 25-26 . 

1 

day 

784 

sheep 

784 

sheep 

days 

September 28-OctobeT 8 .. . 

9 

days 

150 

sheep 

1,350 

sheep 

days 

October 8-29.. . 

21 

days 

778 

sheep 

16,338 

sheep 

days 

November 1-4. 

3 

days 

299 

sheep 

897 

sheep 

days 

November 7-14. 

7 

days 

334 

sheep 

2,338 

sheep 

days 


218 

days 



77,315 

sheep 

days 


77316 

- n 3.309 sheep per acre per year 


865 X 64 
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vxBanr bcobub to FiusnmE ooacnfxmoir. 



The pftitnre in 1984, ehowiag yacoM and heath in 
foregroimd (8. F. OrleTe). 


The object of this Competition was to aseertain the best method to 
establish a pasture from virgin Somb and at the some time it was hoped 
that all Competitors would keep a record of the labour involved on this 
work so that Ihe actual cost could be ascertained. Each competitor was 
requested to keep a record of the number of dajrs wi»k on their entry, the 
number of men, the number of horses and implements used and, where 

contracts were let, to 
give the cost of same 
per acre. The Compe¬ 
tition will be conducted 
for 5 3 rears with an 
annual prize each year, 
and a champion prize 
at the end of the fifth 
ycjar (1939). 

This Competition will 
show the various 
methods employed by 
different individuals in 
establishing pastures. 
Some have fallowed 
their land and left it 
bare for 12 months; 
others have rung and poisoned the gums and then cut them down and sold 
the wood for burning; otheiu have pulled them down and burnt them in 
heaps. Some have sown cereals and others a summer crop. Another 
competitor sowed Subterranean Clover and expected it to make enough 
growth to get a bum to destroy the gum shoots. Another competitor put 
an Oat crop with the Clover and grasses in the first year. Nobody 
attempted to use Wim- * 

mera Bye Grass for the 
first crop; the grass 
grows readily and 
should carry a fire 
well. 

All the entries were 
inspected before work 
began, and in order to 
put all on an even 
footing, they were han¬ 
dicapped according to 
the type of soil and the 
vegetation growing on 
them. They were dassi- 
fied and handicapped 
as follows:— 



Broom built uad booth on loft and ryo grum ond elovor 
on right, 1886 (B. F. Oriovo). 


Stringy-bark scrub. 100 imints 

Hill, Red, or Blue Gum and Yacca scrub .. 75 points 

Heath and Taeca. 40 points 

Heath. 30 points 


The li^test and poorest type of soil with, the most difficult clearing 
was given the hi{^est points of advantage. Entrance fee, lOa., tor each 
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entry, and this amount to cover the period of 5 years. Area not to be 
less than 20 acres. This year 8 entries were received, and as these covered 
quite a number of different types of soil and vegetation, some interesting 
information should be obtained. 


Some difficulty was experienced in arriving at a satisfactory scale of 
points to judge the eiitrii*s. However, it was decided that as this was 

a pasture competition, 
all entries would be 
judged at the same time 
and from a grazing 
standard, even if they 
were eventually cut for 
hay or harvested for 



Land and Vegetation. 
—It was agreed to 
allow the maximum 100 
points handicap for 
entries whose natural 
vegetation consisted of 

Commencing clearing, 1984 (®. W. Fergnson) . Stringy-bark and 

Bracken Pern Land; 

Red Gum, Hill Gum, Yacca, etc., 75 points; Heath and Yacica, 40 points; 
Heath only, 30 points. 


Germination and Growth (50).—CJonsiderable skill is required to grow 
a good crop on virgin land, and, therefore, “Germination and Growth“ 
was given 50 points. 


Records (30).—The value of complete records is invaluable in such a 
Competition as this, 
and therefore, 30 points 
were awarded. 

Fencing and Water 
(50).—The areas must 
be fenced off securely 
to protect them from 
vermin so that they 
can be fed off properly. 

Good clean water is 
essential for grazing 
animala. 

Crops Used (50).— 

This is important, 
because there is not 
one of the areas entered 
on which some crop cannot be grown. 

Feeding Value of the Plants floivn. 

Management (50).—^Success* depends on good management, and 50 
points were allotted for work done carefully and on economical lines. 
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DiHposal 

of 

Land. 


S. F. Grieve—Oats and 
grasses . 

S. F. Grieve—Clovers .. 

T. W. Ferguson—^Bape .. 
T. W. Ferguson—^Wheat 
W. O. Smith-Subterranean 

Qover. 

B. J. Legoe—^Part ploughed 
B. G. Nosworthy—Ploughed 
W. M. Seeker—^Not started 


DEISAILS or rOZKTS AWABDBD. 


OerminatiOB 

Fencing 

IVpeof 

Feed* 


Total. 

and 

Orowth 

Kecords. 

and 

Watering. 

Plante 

Sown. 

ing 

Value. 

Manage¬ 

ment. 

50 

20 

' 50 

30 

30 

50 

300 

40 

19 

5 

80 

30 

15 

214 

40 

19 

5 

30 

30 

15 

214 

30 

15 

40 

20 

25 

10 

200 

25 

15 

40 

15 

20 

12 

187 

25 

18 

20 

15 

20 

8 

176 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

— 



— 

— 

10 

45 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80 



S. F. Gbievs, ‘‘Karana,'' Lucindale, 40 acres (2 entries).—^Bather 

light soil carrying small 
Yacca and a few scat¬ 
tered Hill Gums. 
Recently burnt when 
inspected in 1934, also 
a few patches of Broom 
Bush and black Grass. 
This area was ploughed 
with a disc plough, 
5-furrow, and ploughing 
was started on 16th 
November, 1934, and 
completed first week in 
February, 1935. Where 
the fire went across this 
plot, the land ploughed 
and went down better 

May. 1936. after yaccas were burnt (T. W. Perguaen). unbumt por¬ 

tion. This was cross-ploughed the first week in March and completed in 
second week in April. This second working made a splendid job, and it 
was then harrowed, 
which took three days 
to complete. This was 
then sown with COlbs. 

Algerian Oats, 401bs, 
super, with the follow- 
ing seeds: — 2ilbs. 

McDougall Wimmera 
Rye Grass, 31bs. Sub¬ 
terranean Clover, and 
11b. of the following 
mixture per acre:— 

251bs. Kentucky Blue 
Grass, 201bs. Brown 
Top, 201bs. Red Clover, 

501bs. Bokhara Clover, 

10 Phalaris Tuherosa. 

All seeds were mixed traaa after polaonSug, and burnt yaeeaa, Mby, 1935 

with the spper which rttguM). 

were sown through a top-dresser with 901bs. super per acre, followed 
behind the combine. Seeding started on 2nd May and was completed 
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23i*d May. Total area on this black, 115 acres. Cost per acre, £114s. 7^d. 
Grazed witiii 200 sheep which were put in on 16th September. 

Details of Expenses for 115 Acres. 

£ ^. <2. £ 8. d. 

Wages—deaning saplings, 14 days at lOs. per day .. 7 0 0 


Ploughing. 25 0 0 

Harrowing. 3 10 0 

Sowing .. 9 10 0 

- 46 0 0 

Fuel—484 gallons kerosene. 27 4 6 

Oil. 3 2 0 

10 gallons petrol. 0 17 6 

- 31 4 0 

Seed—Clover, Wimmera Bye Grass, etc. 52 15 0 

Oats. 12 0 0 

- 64 15 0 

Super—7 tons at £3 13s. 6d. 25 14 6 

Depreciation (value of plant approximately £320). 30 0 0 

Breakages. 2 8 6 


Total. £199 2 0 


Cost per acre, £1 14s. 7id. 

The Oats made quite good growth, and the Wimmera Bye Grass and 
Subterranean Clover germinated well and also made good growth; some 
Brown Top and Bokhara Clover and Red Clover, but very little of the 

other plants were to bo 
seen, and this area 
looked quite promising. 
Mr. Grieve said he 
would remove the sheep 
at the end of October 
to give the plants a 
chance to re-seed them^ 
selves. 

T. W. Ferguson (2), 
Baker’s Range, Lucin- 
dale.—Similar to the 
other entry by the same 
competitor, but was 
given dijfferent treat¬ 
ment in clearing timber 
and also first crop. The 
Yaccas were grubbed off 
and the timber ring-barked and poisoned. The timber was pulled down 
with a tractor and dragged into heads on the head-lands. A good deal 
has yet to be dealt with. Cost per acre, £3 14s. 2d. 

Clearing is not by any means completed. Rape had germinated well 
and looked very promising, and this should make quite a good seed for a 
pasture crop. 

T. W. Ferguson (1), Baker’s Range, Lucindale, 20 acres.—Fairly fertile 
loam; vegetation mainly fairly large Yaccas, rather thick with a good 
many trees, as shown in the photo. The Yaccas were grubbed out 
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by hand, and the timber burnt after it had been ring-barked and 
poisoned. The logs were dragged into heaps and the loose stone oavted 
off. Ploughed with a tractor and sown with l^bush. of Major wheat and 

lewt. super per acre. 
Cost per acre, £4 6s. 
8d. 

This area is not 
properly cleared. The 
wheat crop was only 
fair; rather thin and 
did not look very 
robust. 

W. 0. Smith, Ludn- 
dale, 80 acres.—fairly 
level block; the soil a 
fertile loam which, with 
the ^addition of phos¬ 
phates should grow a 
good pasture. Scrub consisted of Yaccas, Hill Gum, Blue Gum, small 
Honey Suckle, and some grass in the open places. The timber had been 




The laa« ia less (W. O. Smith). 

loisoned and ring-barked. This work was done partly by day work. Mr, 
Imith considers the cost (lOs. per acre) rather high, despite the fact it 



Bert phwghad, OeWber, lesS (B. t, XitCM). 

was-rather heavily timbered—this was dime in 1927. Falling and burning 
ci dead timb^ cost 5s. per acre. This was let oimtxaet after a mndi 
lighter timber had been removed gratis by people reqoiriBg firewood. Tbia 
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was done December, 1933, to Febroa^, 1934. All the stomps were eat off 
kwd with &e sorfaee. Moughed with twin disc during June and July, 
1985, ai^ thmi eross-plouid^ed. 61bs. Subterranean Clover seed per acre 
and 1 bag 45 per cent, super per acre. These costs were approximately 



Before plougblng, 1934 (B. G. Nosworthy). 

£2 per acre. Mr. Smith hoped the Clover would make sufficient growth 
to carry a fire to check growth of shoots, etc. Rather rough with some 
, gum boughs, dry Yaccas, little Silver Grass, and few thistles; Clover sown 
too late to make good growth. Nevertheless, a good foundation for a 
pasture. 



PlXMigliea lend, Ootol>er, 1935 (B. G. Nosworthy). 

R. J. Legoe, Oallendale, Lucindale, 20 acres .—good heavy type of 
fertile loam. Mamly fair-sized Yacca with some Hill and Blue Gums. 



Before deering, 1936 (W. M. Seeker). 


Very little has been done to this area. Last spring a start was made 
with ploughing, but owing to a breakdown, this had been left. 
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R. G. NoswoETnr, Lucindale, 20 acres,—A very fertile loam with a 
good deal of organic matter in it. This area should grow an ezeellait 
pasture. Mainly Yacca with very occasional Honey Stupes arid Sheoaks; 
also a few White Gums. Ploughed and left in the rough. No great 
difficulty was experimiced in the clearing of this area. 



Another view before deerlng, 1936 (W. M. Becker). 


W. M. Secker, Ardune, Lucindale, 20 acres.—^Rather light and sandy, 
but should carry a good pasture. Mainly Bracken Fern, odd Manna Gum, 
and Stringy-bark. No work was done to this area up to December, which 
will be the most difficult to clear effectively. 



A Pruning Demonetretfoii gtven 1^ one. of the Jndgei »t the Anannl Pruning 
Competition nt KoLeren Piet on 80th BChy. 1980. 
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ST7M1CABT OS' REPORTS RECEIVED. 


Branoh. 

Date of 
Meeting. 

Atten* 

danoe. 

Subject. 

Secretary. 

mUieeiit . 

6/4/ad 

S€ 

80 

(Utb-Eastere District. 

Address—^W. J. Spafford . 

Address—^L. De Garis. 

L. C. Hntoheaaon 

iSHUiwmf . 

11/6/36 

00 

L. C. Hutchesson 

MQlioent . 

22/6/36 

7 

Farm Economy K. K. Sheer 

L. C. Hntohesaon 

Kybybolite ... 

12/6/36 

— 

** Developments in Lncindale Dis¬ 

D. Sohinckel 

Allandale East.. 

1 

6/6/36 

12 

triot ”—^R. J. Lcgoe 

Question Box . 

R. T. Laslett 

Kybybolite ... 

2/6/36 

28 

** Breeding and Culling the Merino 

D. Sohinckel 

Wolsdey . 

10/2/36 

0 

Flock ’*—^W. L. Staude 

Address—^E. S. Alcock . 

E. W. Shairad 

Wolseley. 

Wolseley. 

12/3/36 

7/6/86 

8 

Harvest Reports . 

Annual Social. 

E. W. Sharrad 

E. W. Sharrad 

Tantanocda ... 

6/6/36 

11 

“ Tree Planting *’—^Thos. Edg- 

L. J. C. Osborne 



oumbe 



Appila-Yaxrowie 
Waaroowie .... 
Wilmington ... 

Mnrraytown .. 


IJpFXB North Distsiot. 


6/6/36 

11 

“ Harvest Operations ** —C. Bott- 
rall 

“ Should Wheat be Grown Outside 
Goyder's Line ? **—E. C. Jarvis 

2/6/36 

8 

0/6/86 

r 36 

Prun&g Demonstration-—J. B. 
Harris 


1 21 

** Ailments of Horses ** —J. Bundle 

20/6/36 

8 

Disonssion *. 


Booborowie ... 

18/6/36 

12 

Booborowie ... 

26/6/36 

4 

HUltown . 

2/6/36 

14 

Wandearah.... 

2/6/36 

13 

Beetaloo Valley 

1/6/86 

10 

Mount Bryan . 

3/6/36 

— 

Narridy. 

Bedhill. 

. 6/6/36 
14/6/36 

16/6/86 

26 

8 

RedhiU. 

16 


Mid North Distriot. 

Annual Meeting . 

Programme arrangements . 

“ P%8 as a Sideline ”—D. H, 
Gheetham 

Address—L. Orchard. 

“ Fodder Conservation J. Halse 

Address—^A. G. Edquist. 

Address—^E. L. Orchard. 

“ Trip to South-East ”—H. J. 
Crouch 

Address—^W. C. Johnston . 


Lower North District. 


Roaedale . 

Sutherlands ... 

ICP^kdooh . 

Lyndoch . 

l^t’sPass .. 

Cambrai. 

Oamtxrai. 

Koonnnga. 

Blaok Springs . 
lAmro. 

Brhralow .... 

Timxio. 

T7|!perWalBefld. 
NantawBizR. *. 


2/6/36 

17 

Diacuasion—“ Soil Erosion ”- 

1/6/36 

10 

Address—C. A. Goddard . 

6/6/36 

27 

Address—A. Q. Strickland. 

2/6/36 

12 

Pruning Competition Arrangements 

1/6/36 

19 

« Soldering J. F. Jacob; “ Shed 
Construction **— W, Crook 

6/6/36 

66 

Address—C. A. Goddard . 

3/6/36 

36 

“ Cows on the Farm ”—J. Miller; 

“ Pigs as Sideline ’’—J. Stariok 

6/6/36 

16 

Pruning Demonstration—J. B. 
Hams 

2/6/86 

6 

Discussion... 

18/6/36 

7 

** Managraent of a Mixed Farm *’ 
—^E. W. Berry 

2/6/86 

18 

Address—0. A. Goddard . 

16/6/36 

61 

Address—W. J. Spafford . 

7/6/86 

13 

Debate—“ Sheep v. Wheat ” .... 

11/6/86 

0 

“ Tinse Planting ”—G. Henderscm 


E. H. Wurst 


A. F. Grossman 


Chas. Cole 


E. B. Pitman 


A. T. Fairchild, jun. 

A. T. Fairchild, jun. 
L. J. Harvey 

L. A. Jacobs 

B. W. Giddings 
A. A. Jeffries 
J. Klingner 

L. Harris 

L. Harris 


W. E. Georg 
L. B. Doecke 
J. S. Hammat 

J. S. Hammat 
C. A. Verrall 

H. F. Stevens 
H. F. Stevens 

H. Mibus 

K. H. Dunn 

L. S. Davis 


V. G. Semmler 

L. S. Davis 
H. W. Gregor 

M. P. Hamdorl 
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Yobkb Peninsula Bistbiot. 

PEskeville .... 2/6/36 — Question Box.^ J. Prouse 

South Kilkemn 4/6/36 40 Address—Mr. Bradley. R. E. Hasting 

South Kilkenran 1/6/36 14 ** Pigs J. Scott-Todd. R. E. Hastiiig 

Boor's Plains . 4/6/36 17 ** Buildings *’—^M. B. Wright.... S. G. Chynoweth 

Weavers. 1 /6/36 10 Annual Mating. H. W. Cornish 

Western Bistrict. 

30/5/36 18 Annual Meeting. F. R. Biman 

4/6/36 7 “ Farm Blaoksmithing **—S. A. A. Edwards 

Barber 

14/5/36 11 Paper from Journal .. P. H. WagoeT 

BI6I36 16 Acldreases— N. Sedunary and M. T. Gawer 

H. B. Adams 

8/6/36 14 Disoussion—Pig Breeding 0. F. Jerioho 

4/6/36 0 ** Plant Nutrition **—Hon. Seo. .. S. R. Morgan 

28/5/36 10 Address—W. H. Brownrigg. A. E. Place 

5/6/36 7 “ Seeding ’*—^P. Tonkin . P. E. C. Baniel 

12/5/36 19 ** Vidue of Organization —^E. B. P. S. Mornson 

Barrett; “ Eoonomio Bisad- 
vantages *’—^W* Barnett 

10/6/36 11 ** The Wheat Industry *’—B. P. S. Morrison 

Stapleton 

11/6/36 8 Wool Demonstration—C. A. B. A. linke 

Goddard 

2/6/36 10 Address—H. C. Brice . E. A. Kdly 

15/6/36 10 Address—C. A. Goddard . E. A. Kelly 

13/6/36 7 Discussion—^Pastures . C. F. ZippoU 

11/6/36 9 Fallowing **—E. S. Ashman.... P. H. Wagner 

4/6/36 12 Annual Meeting . A. A. Voumard 

Eastern District. 

Kulkawirra.... 26/5/36 12 Address—C. A. Goddard . 

Karte. 12/5/36 21 Address—C. A. Goddard . 

Coomandook .. 2/6/36 24 Address—K. L. Griffiths. 

Jervois. 21/5/36 8 " Herd Testing ”—M. Carlyle .^. 

Pinnaroo. 3/4/36 13 Discussion. 

Hnnaroo. 22/4/36 180 Address—W. J. Spafford . 

Pinnaroo. 13/5/36 14 Address—C. A. Goddard . 

Coonalpyn .... 3/6/36 19 Annual Meeting. “ Chemical Side 

of Farming **—^A. Chandler 

Karte. 3/6/36 18 Annual Meeting. ** Sore 

Shoulders”—A. H. Gum 

Ramco. 1 /6/36 7 Disoussion—Sultana Pruning .... 

Chapmdn Bore. 6/4/36 10 Address—R. L. Griffiths.i. 

Chapman Bore. 30/4/36 70 Address—W, J. Spafford . 

Chapman Bore. 11/5/36 13 Address—C. A. Goddard . 

Chapman Bore. 8/6/36 13 “Poultry”—^W. Burbridge. 

Marama. 18/6/36 7 Discussion. 

Devlin's Pound 17/6/36 25 Address—H. B. Barlow. 

South and Hills District. 


Ironbank. 

3/6/36 

11 

Address—H. H. Orchard . 

C. M. Morgan 

Meadows. 

2/6/36 

25 

“ Poultry Feeding ”—S. Eyles .. 

E. W. Young 

Gumeraoha ... 

6/4/36 

6 

“ The Agrioulturm Bureau ”— 

B. Oomish 

R. G. Almond 

Gumeracha ... 

4/5/36 

15 

“ Fertilisers ”—^F. Guster. 

R. G. Almond 

Hartley . 

3/6/36 

10 

“ Farmer’s Ideal Poultry Farm ”— 
W. J, Brook; “ Water in the 
Soil —^E. Teates 

W. J. Brook 

Springton .... 

3/6/36 

8 

“PigEjlling”—E.Brokate .... 
Addresses—B. Barlow» P. B. 
Jefferey 

“ Potato Growing ”—B. White •. 

P. L. Miller 

Inman Valley.. 

10/6/36 

17 

S. F. Haoklin 

Vundi. 

17/6/36 

12 

J. J. Quiney 


H. J. Elliot 
M. E. Small 
W. R. Trestroil 
F. P. Baily 
H. L. Badman 
H. L. Badman 
H. L. Badman 
C. L. George 

M. E. Small 

J. J. Odgers 
J. P. KroUig 
J. P. Krollig 
J. P. Krollig 
J. P. KroUig 
Thos. C. Hinkley 
H. A. Loffler 


KeUy . 

Taragoro. 

Brimpton Lake 
Koppio. 

Butler . 

Nunjikompita . 

Palabie. 

Warramboo ... 
Laura Bay .... 


lAura Bay .... 

Goode . 

Kyanoutta .... 
Kyanoutta .... 

Wallala . 

Brimpton Lake 
Cnngena . 
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WOMEN’S BRANCHES. 


DBES8MAK1KO AinO THE ABT OE DBE88. 

Ths following paper on Dressmaking'^ was read at a meeting of the Monarto South 
Branch by Mrs. E. A, I'homas:—The hrst move in constructing a gown from a pattern 
of stock proportions is to place the pattern against the figure to assure a fit. To test 
the sleeve, pin the pattern together, and gently fit to the arm. 

Method, —(1) Place pattern to figure. (2) Press out crease in material and paper 
pattern. (3) Lay pattern as shown in diagram, folding material, selvedge to selvedge 
where directed, reading instructions on pattern and carefully noting place to cross 
of material." (4) Mark all notches and guides to pleats, facings, and folds, and mark 
centre-backs and centre-fronts with coloured thread. Cut out and tuck carefully. 

When the garment is ready for sewing prepare the machine for use. Clean and oil 
first and, placing a piece of cloth between the presser foot and teeth, work the machine 
for a few seconds to let the oil get well into the bearings. Wipe off any oil with a 
cloth. A needle with a blunt point can be sharpened on an., emery kept for the pur¬ 
pose. 

Commence by stitching along the shoulders, then the side seams and the sleeves. Cut 
away any untidy edges of the seams, and make them neat by overcasting or turning 
under the edge once as a fold and stitching. Press these seams before doing anything 
further. To get the best results se«am8 sho^d be pressed before and after making neat. 
Press on the wrong side. Open out the seam, and place a damp cloth over it and press 
from the top downwards. 

Mahmg the CoUar, —^Place the two right sides together, tack, and stitch around the 
edge. Cut off corners of any points diagonally so that it will not be thick when turned 
out. Turn collar, keeping seam exactly along edge of fold, and press. Do not attempt 
to press without having first tacked around. A little eictra trouble in the first stages 
will give better results, and may save a lot of worry later on. Mark position on neck of 
frock where the opening of collar is to be, whether in centre-front or at the side. Thea 
mark centre-back of collar and centre-back of neck on frock. Pin collar to frock with 
these points meetinff. Cut a strip of lining on cross about fin. wide, and tack around 
the right aide of lining facing right side of frock, tacking through all thicknesses. 
Machine these together fin. from edge, cut away the edge, and turn facing over so 
that not any will be seen from right side and, turning in the raw edge, hem around 
to frock invisibly. 

Futtisfug in Sleeves .—^Pin sleovo seam in position; turn garment to wrong side, leav¬ 
ing sleeve inside, and hold towards you with edge of sleeve even with edge of ar^ole. 
The sleeve which is the fuller is held on the top over the hand, and eas^ into size of 
armhole. Tack together before machining. Sleeve seams can be bound with a strip 
of thin material cut on the cross to make the edges neat. The cuff end can be Ifinishc^ 
off before the sleeve is put in if desired. Sleeve and collar may be left tacked until 
after the seeond fitting. Now place frock on for fitting, pull into place, and pin belt 
in position. Look over it very carefully, and note if any correction is necessary. 

Measwring the Length ,—Take up the length by marking an even distance from the 
floor. Use a yard stick and chalk, mark 3ie length you want from the floor on the 
ruler. Move this around, and place a pin at intervals all the way around the skirt. If 
it is necessary to take your own length use the yard stick, and standing still and erect 
move the ruler around, putting a chalk mark on skirt at the height. This should bo 
done in front of a mirror. Bemove frock from figure, and cut away an even width from 
the row of pins. Turn up at the length marked, and tack along the fold at bottom. 
Turn in a fold at edge of hem, tack and slip-stitch by hand, and press. Xn thick material 
it is best not to turn In the edge, but stitch a piece of bias binding along. This can 
then be tacked flat and stitched. Ease any fulness that is likely'to occur rather than 
put in small pleats, and do not machine the hem if the frock is to hfive a well-made 
appearance. 


THE ABT OF DBES8. 

Under this title the following paper was read by Miss K. M. Hutchesson, of the 
Millicent Branch:—dothes, it is said, make the man, but equally they c^, and often 
do, mar the woman—a fact that too many women sometimes fail to realise. Dress is 
one of the most important aids to beauty. The woman who studies her type and 
modifies fashions to suit it is the woman who alwaj's looks well dressed. First think of 
a good foundation garment, and when this has been achieved the next problem is choos¬ 
ing of styles ttat are most becoming *to a particular typo of figure such as:-— 

Wide ohouWera.—For this never have wide reveres on dress or coat or any other form 
of width-giving trimming. 
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Nanow JShoMer9.r^omieiiito$JU on widening the ehonldm at rnneh aa pos 0 ibl 6 | nteh 
as wide circolax oollats that eoine wdl over tops of aarma. Swagger coats with wide 
raglan sleevea or three-quarter width wide reveres. 

Broad Hips .—^Women whose hips are broad should have ddrts cut on the cross with 
insets placed flatly down centre-back and centrd^front of ddrt. Never have a sash end 
tie so that it falls on hips. If the hips are broad never let the skirt be brighter in colour 
than the top of frock. Tailored dresses should be chosen instead of blonses and skixts. 

Arms ,—^If your anus are large never wear a sleeveless frock, but have your trimming 
b^ow the elbow so as to make the top of arm look slender. 

The Bust, —cross-over line to the bodice gives a slender look to the too-full figure. 
A frilled jabot, pleated insets in the bodice, or a long cowl front are a fdw suggermona 
to the too-slender figure. Figured materials can be worn to an. advantage, and square 
and round neck openings should be chosen instead of V-shape. 

Collars ,—The question of collars in relation to the type of neck is well worth study^ 
ing. If the neck is short do not give the dress a collar that conceals what little you do 
|K> 8 Bess! Avoid frills around the neck. Choose, instead, a turn-down collar with a 
V-shaped opening, or, if the style of the frock makes a square or round neck essenlual, 
be sure that it is cut low so that as much length aa possible is given to the nedt. For 
a long thin neck V-diapes must be avoidS. Bounded landL rather ;ihigh-cut neck 
lines are best. 

Jewellery ,—A necklace is a help in disguising neck length. ^Luckily there is no lack 
of variety in modem jewellery, and these can be easily found to suit your requirements. 

Footwear is another important part in the art of drees. If the ankles are large do 
not choose a short-toed shoe, but one that has a fairly long toe and moderately high heel. 
High-heeled, short-fronted shoes must be left to the woman who possesses a small plump 
foot and slim ankles. Self-colour shoes should be worn by the woman with large feet. 
It is best whenever possible to wear shoes of the same colour as the dress or suit. This 
is not only good from a fashion point of view, but is becoming to both large and small 
feet. In the case of the former matching shoes will make the feet less noticeable, and 
will make small feet appear still more dainty. 

Hosiery is another fashion point that needs to be considered. Very bright flesh 
shades should be avoided by the woman with fat legs—a deeper shade is better. Always 
take the trouble to see if the back seam is straight, or a clumsy ungroomed appearance 
will result, Few women realise that a well-flttlng stocking is as important as a well¬ 
fitting shoe. 

Lingerie, —Well-fitting lingerie is aa important asset to a neat figure. It is bette 
to chose garments that have lace motifs inset rather than those trimmed with lace frills 
or frills of materials which might give a bulky effect when worn under close-fitting 
clothes. * 


Initials in metal are also one of fashion’s favourites for ornaments, but these should 
be used with discretion. No <me type of ornament should be over done. 

Colour plays an important part in women’s dress. The choice of the right ^^ade to 
suit the complexion, the selec&on of good combinations of colour, and the achievement 
of the right colour to suit her surroundings are all points the artistic woman has to con¬ 
sider to secure beauty in dress. It is surprising how many women quite happily wear a 
green hat with a brown coat, a blue scarf with a dress beneath probably of a different 
shade from any of these. This unhappy collision of colours is due to the fact that the 
woman buys her clothes thoughtlessly. If the dress allowance is limited do not buy 
a thing because you fancy it, but consider in the first place whether you have any gar¬ 
ment with wMch it can be worn. The danger of colour clashing lies not so much in 
the alliance of two contrasting shades as in two shades of the one colour or one to 
which it is closely related. 

In dealing with colour in fashions ono must consider design in drees materials. Care¬ 
ful choice is needed in selecting the design. The short, pluiop woman, for instance, 
should not wear a fabric that has a dark background with large bright doral des^. 
A large woman can wear a big design as long as it is not too dosmy printed. The 
thin woman should choose a cheek, scroll, or a floral design. The small wonmn should 
xdioose a design that is dosely printed. She can wear a spot design afid dainty floral 
patterns. 

Gloves are another fashion detail that must not be overlooked in a<diieving a well- 
giroomed appearance. Choosing clothes or trimmings in the right light is an important 
factor in successful shopping. The woman who uways loolm well dressed is the one 
who chooses the right clothes for every occasion. 

The shop worker often has her problem solved for her as she usually has to conform 
to regulation style. The office worker should avoid any kind of trimmings that may 
catch in office furniture, or sleeves so wide that they will beconpa entangled in her 
typewriter or sweep her employer’s papers off his desk whmi he is dictating letters. It 
is never necessary to look dowdy. The bustness girl can be as smart as her sister who 
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<loes not work for her living. When a girl is facing an interview with a prospective 
emplo^r she mnst take spec^ care to wear the right clothes. She should dress quietly, 
and aim to look smart and businesslike. No dress is too elaborate for fashionable race 
ineetingB and garden parties, but care must be taken that it is not too elaborate for the 
wearer. 

There are some lucky women w'ho appear to have the gift of eternal youth. When 
they are in- their late thirties they stiu look 25. Such women need have no compunc* 
tion in dressing youthfully. Another lype to be considered is the elderly woman—say, 
in her fifties and early sixties. Elegance must be the aim of the elderly woman; she 
must never make herself conspicuous by wearing bright colours or by adopting extremes 
of fashion. There is no need for her to be dowdy. She needs well-cut clothes that are 
dignified, and must not try to disguise her age. 

The woman who may be described as a ‘‘busy housewifo’^ is in a different category 
from those already dealt with. Possibly she lives in the country, and has very little 
domestic help, and can only pay occasional visits to town to buy new clothes. In other 
circumstances she might live up to her type, be it exotic, fragile, or artistic, and dress 
accordingly. When, however, she has a hungry man to cook for, maybe several children 
at her heels, and possibly work to do in the garden or the various details in connection 
with a farm house to attend to, this is not possible. She cannot wear clothes chosen by 
her town-dwelling sister, but she can take an interest in her appearance all the same. 
A woman that Imows that she has made herself look as nice as cireumstancos permit 
feels a satisfaction that is definitely helpful. 

It is a fatal mistake to lose interest in dress. There are women who will not trouble 
about their appearance because they do not enter into any great social activity. This 
is a selfish outlook. They should at least try < to be pleasing to the eye for the sake 
of the people they live with, whether these be husband and children, parents, or brothers 
and sisters. For jail occasions dress must be worn with order and dignity carefully 
kept and carefully put on. 


COMPETITION AT OLADSTONE. 

The Annual Competitive Exhibition of Women ^s Handicrafts was held on 19th May, 
there being an attendance of 33 menkbers and 30 visitors. Mesdames Lyons, Smallacombe, 
Nancarrow, and McDonald, of the Georgetown Branch acted as judges, and made the fol¬ 
lowing awards:—Knitted garment—1st, Miss J. BaJlantyne; 2nd, Mrs. B. Lines. Babiesf’ 
outfit, three-piece—1st, Miss Hewett; 2nd, Mrs. W. Ballant^e. Knitted sock—Ist, Mrs. 
Appleton; 2nd, Mrs. G. Smallacombe. Crotchet d’oyley—^Miss Jean Ballantyne, 1st and 
2nd. Most useful article, value Is., 1st, Mrs. M. Bead; 2nd, Mrs. E. Pearce. Fancy work 
—Ist, Mrs. B. Lines; 2nd, Miss Milligan. Plain sewing Tapron), 1st, Mrs. H. Bennett; 
2nd, Mrs. B. Lines. Scones—^Ist, Mrs. W. Ballantyne; 2nd, Mrs. M. Bead. Butter sponge 
—Ist and 2nd, Mrs. Barrett. Tarts—^Ist, Mrs. F. Weinert, 2nd, Mrs. B. Lines. Biscuits, 
6 kinds—Ist, Mrs. G. Smallacombe; 2nd, Mrs. Ballantyne. Sausage rolls—1st, Mrs. 
W^ert; 2nd, Mrs. G. Smallacombe. Polished shoe—Ist, Mrs. SambeU; 2nd, Mrs. Prior. 
Prizes were presented by Mrs. Lyons. Mrs, Spotswood proposed a vote of thanks to 
the judges, and her remarks were indorsed by Mrs. B. Lines. 


HOXTSEHOLD HINTS FBOM MONABTO SOUTH. 

Mrs. H. B. White presided over an attendance of 12 members and 4 visitors at the 
meeting held on 16th May. The following useful Household Hints were given:— 
(M%88 E. Emn) When making fruit salad, soak the oranges first in boiling water, 
letting stand for 5 minutes. The white, pithy part will come off quite easily with the 
skin and the orange is left clean for slicing. Milk can be kept fresh in a bottle of red 
glsM. Pure, sweet milk in a plain glass bottle is utterly spoiled if left one day in 
sunlight, but unsteriHsed milk in a red bottle, or even a bottle wrapped in red paper, 
k^ps good in the sun. {Mias 0. Btjywm) T^en washing crepe-de-chene garments, 
always add a little methylated spirits to the rinsing water (1 tablespoonful to a gallon 
wring and roll in a tow^ and leave at least 4 hours before ironing. This 
method keeps them like new until they are worn out. Cucumbers that are soft and 
imp need not be thrown away; simply roll them in wet tissue paper, this will make 
tne limpest cucumber hard and keep it so for days. (Mrs. Dohnt) In hot weather 
nn.* ^ meat with vinegar as soon as it is received. 

keep it fresh. Mixed with tea leaves, vinegar shaken in glass bottles keeps 
One part of vinegar and two pa^ of linseed oil is an excdlent preparation 
7 ?^ leather articles and fomiture. Soak gas mantles in vinegar, and then dry 

i^ore burning off afid they will last much longer. Add a teaspoonful of vinegar 
w the water when poaching eggs; the white will not spread. (Mrs. 0. 8tra/uss) On 
a aamp watiupg day, add a good handful of starch to the blue water; it helps the 
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large artides to diry quicker. To cool an oven, plaee in it a bsain of cold water; tliia 
ww quickly reduce the temperature. To remove tea or coffee gtains~4mmediatdy after 
the hae been stained hold it over a basin and pour boiling water throngh it. The 
stains will at once disappear. (Miss 5. Sehenso?ier) When making a cake with dripping 
add the juice of a lemon to each pound of dripping; this will be equsd to butter. The 
best way to clean a white enamel bath is to put a little turpentine in a saucer^ get a 
small piece of rag and well rub the bath all over with the turps, then ecrub the bath 
with soap and warm water. (Mrs. C. F. Altnusm) Before pressing a coat collar or 
reveres on a home-made coat, soap the two pieces of material on the wrong side and 
the heat of the iron will make them stick together without wrinkling. To prevent milk 
from burning—before putting milk in the sauc^an, boil rapidly a few tablespoonsful 
of watery just enough to cover the bottom of saucepan, and it will never bum however 
fierce the fire. (Miss F. Aesohe) After pig runners are washed in several waters, soak 
them in clean water in which a little alum has been dissolved, it will take off all 
the slime. ^ 


LUNCHES. 

Paper read by Mrs. E. lloig at a recent meeting of the Devlin Pound Branch:— 
In cutting sandwiches, put green leaves around them, and then the cloth helps to 
keep them fresh. Never put meat in between bread and butter; cut slices of meat, and 
wrap in grease proof paper. In sending lunches out, always keep a small jar of pickles 
to fidd to the sandwiches. Tomatoes, onions, and eggs: Do not cut any of these up and 
add to the sandwiches, as the bread and butter gets very unpalatable. Brown bread is 
best; it keeps fresh longer. Small cakes are preferable. The main thing is to change 
the lunches as much as possible. A little fruit salad can be put in a small glass jar, 
or a small fruit pie. If tea is sent out to the paddock ^'dry tea*’ is best. Tea that 
stands in a tin develops a very nasty taste; if made fresh, it is much nicer. Use lemon 
in place of sugar. To keep lunches nice and cool, put all in a box, wring a bag'in salt 
and water to which a little blue has been adiled, wring fairly dry, place the box inside, 
then take a dry one and wrap around it, and, if kept in the shade, the food will keep 
cool and fresh. 

FUUngs for SanAioioJtes :—^Mince cold roast beef, with a little fruit chutney; use white 
or brown bread; shredded lettuce may be added. Corned beef and sweet pickle, with 
brown broad. Hard boiled eggs and shrimp paste; add lemon juice; cayenne pepper to 
flavour. Tomato and mint.—Slices of ripe tomato, finely chopped freiih mint, p^per 
and salt, a few drops of vinegar. 

for Lunohes :—1 breakfast cup of mixed meat, I dessertspoon of finely chopped 
onion, J teacup of creamed potato, seasoning, a little milk, short crust' pastry. Cut the 
pastry into rounds about iin. thick; choose fairly large psitty tins, and grease them well. 
Mix meat, onion and seasoning together, and put into eaifii pie a good dessertspoon 
of the mixture; then ©over with mashed potato, brush over with milk;j then bake m a 
fairly hot oven until crisp and brown, 

Fcfisin Shortfi, —Soas. plain flour, 1 level teaspoon baking powder, 2oss. sugar, 4ozs. 
butter, 1 egg, and 2 tablespoons cold water. Bub butter into flour and sugar, mix to a 
nice dough with beaten egg and water, adding a little more water if too stiff. Knead a 
little, then roll as near square as possible, spread one half with raisin mixture, and fold 
the other on top. Boll again a little, then place on cold greased tray,; cut into Angers 
with a sharp knife; brush over with milk, and sprinkle wdth sugar. Prick all over with 
a fork; bfike from 10 to 15 minutes. Nuts can be added to the mixture if liked. 


INPANT WBLPABE. 

The following paper was read by Nurse A. Limbcrt at a recent meeting of the 
Coonalpyn Branch:—Australia is in great need of all the infant life possible, and it 
is our duty to see that the babies in our care are given the very best chance of health. 

A very great deal can be done by the mother-to-be by taking more care of her own 
health: it is not a time to lead a lazy or Invalid life, as motherhood is a natural state, 
.but she should not get over tired—a short rest after the mid-day meal, lying down with 
the feet up on a level with the body, and at least 8 hours* sleep at night is ideal. 

The hours before midnight are more valuable for sleep than those after midnight; 
if she goes to evening entertainments let it be Pnee a fortnight at most. Over eating 
is a mistake, it overtaxes the digestive system and causes distrebs. A well-balanced 
diet should be token which includes:—^For breakfast—Some cereal with milk and sugar 
or with fruit, an egg, toast vdth butter, ise. Dinner—^Fresly-cooked mea^ vegetables, 
spinach, silver beet, lettuce, celery, carrots, and tomatoes are among the health-giving 
ones. Fresh fruit, cereals, wholemeal bread, butter, cheese, milk all contain the neces¬ 
sary vitamins. Plenty of-water should be taken, and if constipatioB is present a suit* 
able mixture is as follows:—^Ib. each of figs, prunes, dates, raisins, ioz. confee^on of 
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senna, 2 tablespoons treacle. Mince all the fruit, melt ‘the treacle with the senna, mix 
all together, keep in a screw-top jar. Dose, 1 to 3 teaspoons daily as required. Veget¬ 
ables cooked with soda or cooked a long time or twice-cooked foods do not supply 
vitamina, which are very necessary to health. Vitamins are called accessory food 
factors,’’ and arc practically of unknown constitution. Their absence causes various 
^senses. The doctor and dentist should be visited early. The teeth should be attended 
to if any decay is present and any old roots removed, as one cannot be in perfect health 
if the teeth are not sound. The clothes should be comfortable and hang from the 
shoulders—no tight waist bands or tight garti^rs. Comfortable low'heuJcd shoes slioulcl 
be worn. Pleasant company and suj roundings all help to make for a happy and con¬ 
tented babe. It is wiser not to take any severe form of recreation at this" time such 
as golf or strenuous tennis. Walking in the fresh air is the very best of all exercises, 
but have a definite destination and objective, it makes the Avalk all the more enjoyable. 
Ordinary home duties ore quite all right, but avoid heavy lifting or high reaching; when 
hanging clothes have the line only shoulder high. For early morning sickness a cup of 
tea and a little bread and butter taken before getting up will probably prevent the 
sickness. 

Thfi Babe ,—The babe should have its own little bed always and not sleep with its 
mother, A dress basket makes a splendid crib for a young infant, and if not pro¬ 
curable a large clean box can be fitted with slat sides and ends by a iiandy person. 
Make the slats not more than 2in. to 2^in. apart, painted or enamelled it would be 

quite a nice crib for a long time, and could be fitted with legs to make it easier ]to 

manage. 

The mattress could be of sun oi oven dried chaff and renewed when necessary; a 
mackintosh with small old blanket to cover, and several flannelette sheets; a small 
cuddling blanket, and a large single-bed blanket. The pillow, if any, should bo very 
flat and small and not of feathers. Place large blanket in crib with ends over sides, 
then the mattress, mackintosh, old blanket, sheets, and pillow. Put the blanket about 
6in. to 9in. down from the head and over the foot of crib to allow for some to be 
turned over tlie foot, place the babe in crib after making a small hollow in mattress, 
cover with the cuddling blanket, and fold large blanket over—on<^ side is enough if the 
weatlier is not too cold, but the two sides may bo used according to the weather. Tuck 
the babe in firmly; it seems to give it a sense of security. 

In wrinter a sleeping bag is a good thing to have, made of flannel (cream or grey), on 

similar lines to a nightdress, but longer and wider; fasten with large buttons on the 
shoulder, and turn up and button at the foot; this can be done by making it similar to 
a man’s shirt. This will save the l>abe many a cold and the mother many a worry. 
Flannel gloves can also be made 'and tied at wrist with ribbon or tape, but make sure 
tliey are long enough to allow for the hand to open. 

Place the crib on two chairs if no proper stand is used, and so that the light does not 
shine directly on 1o the infant's eyes, yet in an airy place. Baby can sleep out of 
doors very early in life. For his'da^ime sleep he can be put in the peram. and covered 
riglit o\’er with a mosquito net Cgroen is a good colour) to protect from flies, &c., 
and wheeled out of doors to a protected position. The net should bo at least 2ft. from 
the b-aby’s face. Ho will sleep less in the daytime as he gets older, and tlie afternoon 
is the best time for what is called **mothering” time, that is, a little extra attention 
and cuddling by his mother for an hour or so. A baby or young child should not be 
excited just before his evening meal and bedtime; quiet preparations and being quietly 
put in bed are great helps for a good sound sleep. Baby should ha put to sleep in a 
room near his mother’s after weaning—^it helps to give a sense of independence 

Feedmg ,—^A baby’s natural food is best and it is also his birthright; he should be fed 
regularly; 4-hourly is best for a normal babe, with no night feed after 10 p.m.—6 a.ni., 
10 a.m., 2 p.m., 6 p.m., and 10 p.m. is ideal. He should get sufilciont food in 20 minutes. 
Artiflrial feeding ^should not be necessary as often as it is, and orange juice should be 
given daily to an artificially-fed infant. Boiled water must be given (warm) as babies 
get thirsty, and millL is a food, not a thirst quencher.' Get baby’s ”wind up” before, 
during, and after feeding by holding in a sitting position or over the left shoulder and 
rubbing its back with upward strokes. Often a babe cries after being put down to 
sleep when, if it is raised and the back rubbed to get rid of wind, it wdll soon settle 
down and be sound asleep in a very short time. 

Do not let a babe sleep on past its feed time; it should be wakened for feeding and 
ftknug iw g soiled naps. !^ps will not be soiled if the infant is trained properly from a 
few weeks old. Should sore buttocks occur wash carefully writh a lather of a good super¬ 
fatted soap and dry well, and rub in gently a little ooafor otl. If powder is used on 
baby use sparingly, and make sure there is not a thick layer left in the crcMcs and 
folds of skm. When puting the babe down after feeding lay it on its right side as it 
is less likely to vomit its feed. If it is inclined to do so, it may be gently turned over 
on to the left side in an hour or less and not wakened. 
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Handle an infant with confidence: do not be afraid as it will then feel more secure. 
If the mother is nervy the babe may be placed on a pillow on the mother ^s lao at 
feeding time. ^ 

Signs and Symptoms of Suffidient Natural Milk being obtained by Infant at JtegiOor 
Intervals I A contented infant, sleeping well, possessing warm hands and feet, also a 
good colour and firm muscular tone; a regular gain from 6 - 8 o 28 . per week'being ob¬ 
tained in the first 6 months of age, and 4-6oz8. per week after 6 mont& of age. Be^ar 
smooth motions being passed daily. ’ 

Signs and Symptoms of Insuf/ieient Natwrdl UiXk being obtained by Infgnti An 
tinhappy, crying or screaming, restless infant sleeping badly, or a drowsy, placid infant 
possessing cold hands and feet; also a pallid colour and poor muscular tone, a failure 
to gain the usual amount in weight per week, or even a loss in weight; constipated or 
small, loose motions; often vomiting due to air swallowing. 

Signs and Symptoms of Eaoesswe Natural Milk being obtained by Infant: An un- 
happy,:restless infant often sleeping badly; flushed face sometimes covered with rash; 
large increase in weight often followed by stationary periods | large stools, dther con¬ 
stipated or frequent, loose and containing curds; often vomiting or suffering from colic. 

To Give Fruit or Vegetable Juices ,—Witii all utensils scalded the juice is squeezed 
into a standard measuring vessel, strained and diluted with warm boiled water. Orange 
juice and tomato juice are the most fiequently chosen juices. To begin wilh, a 
teaspoon diluted with loz. of warm water is ^^%n, and tho juice increased gradually 
according to'reaction of infant until the strained and diluted juice of one orange or 
one large ripe tomato is given daily. A good time for giving this solution is at 4 p.m. 
It is abo a useful method of persuading the infant to take an extra amount of fluid 
(especially • of water) between meals. The mother and babe should, whenever possible, 
spend as much time as possible out of doors. The mother should have adequate rest 
from babe —2 hours at least. If comforters or pacifiers are used there dfiould ^ 3 or at 
least 2 boiled daily, and should be attached to child to prevent swallowing. If child 
swallows a pin or any foreign substance do not give castor oU, The unbeaten white of 
an egff is quite safe to give in the case of a pin being swallowed—about 1 teaspoon is 
enough for a very young child. 

Mustard Bath ,—^Slustard baths are given for more than one reason, but chiefly in tho 
ease of convabions; they may be due to the onset of disease or due to teething, system 
being below par, constipation (particularly during teething), improper diet, overloaded 
stomach. O^t of convulsions: Twitching of mouth, rolling of eyes, dusky colour, 
cyanosis, and rigidity. Get everything ready as quickly as possible. First, if a big 
child, get a spoon or peg and wrap it in a bit of cloth, raise head and turn to one side, 
and have the spoon or peg between teeth. Send for doctor if one near. Get kettle on 
and saucepans of water to heat, give enema of plain warm water as soon as mouth is 
attended to. Use 1 tablespoon of mustard to Igall. of water, put mustard in a bit of 
old linen or a handkerchief and tie it securely, put it into a little cold water to dissolve, 
add to bath the temperature of which should be 100 * or if no thermometer is handy at 
the heat of a hot bath. 


Have doors and windows closed if in winter, undress child near fire if possible, leave 
napkin on if not soiled so that it can be lifted in with child, put a napkin over child 
and pbce in bath; if cold weather put a blanket over the bath. Keep water over diild, 
and cover head and eyes with cold, wet cloth to prevent fumes getting in eyes. Keep 
adding hot water to keep at right temperature. When rigifity ceases (about 10 
minutes) take child out of bath and wrap in two warm towels so that ridn does not 
touch skin, and then a light warm blanket, put to bed with two hot bottles. If first 
enema does not act give another. 

Let child sleep; when it wakens it may need a stimulant. Doctor may order brandy 
—^1 teaspoon in water or more acoor^ng to age. Doctor may order an aperient—^milk 
of magnesia or parato. No food for 12 hours, only fluid, plain boiled water, pien 
start with weak mUk mixture, increasing gradually to normal feeding in about 3 days. 

IHet: 6 to 9 months of age; artificially-fed babe:— 

6 a.m.—Milk ndxture, Sozs. . 

10 a.m.—Crust or well-baked bread baked dry in oven. Oommence oatmeal jtSij in 
cold weathcBf or barley Jelly in hot weather. Give 2 teaspoons, increasing to 8 o«. daily; 
do not add sugar or milk. Give also milk mixture, Sozs. 

11 a.m.—Orange juice with boiled water. 

2 p.m.—Broth; plain shank broth strained; then add vegetables to broth and strain 
and flavour with Marmite. Milk mixture, Sozs. 

3 p.m.—Orange juice with boiled water. 
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6 p.m.—^Milk aoixtore, 8osb. thiokeaed with Bower’s sago, 1 teaspoon, or farinaceous 
food, 2 teaspoons. 

10 p.in.—MUk zDixture, Boss. 

A suitable milk mixture for 6 months is as follows:—^Milk, 3 parts; boiled water, 2 
parts, with sugar added. For example, to make dOozs. take 24ozb. of fresh milk, 16ozs« 
boiled water, cane sugar 3 tablespoons and liteaspoons. Boil milk (just boil), add 
water iwd and put into a well-scalded jug, stir while cooling, and cool as quickly 

as possible, keep covered and in a cool place. A cool safe can be madq from a kerosene 
^i-'-Out sides out leaving the four comers top and bottom, cover with towelling, place 
bowl of water on top from whicli have 4 strips of dannol hanging down, put jug of 
mUk inside on a brick, and stand the whole thing in a draught. A tray may be placed 
underneath to catch any water that drips down. A reliable measuring spoon can be 
obtained from your chemist; it is a combined tablespoon and teaspoon measure, and to 
measure sugar fill the spoon and level oft with a knife. 

Diet I 9-12 months:— 

6 a.m.—20c mixture, 8ozs. 

10 a.m.—Well-cooked toast with butter, Marmite, or honey. Oatmeal jelly, 3 ozb. Add 
milk mixture, loz., and sugar, teaspoon. 

2 p.m.—Shank broth or vegetable broth strained and flavoured with Marmite, or 
Marmite broth. Baked apple, rhubarb, or prune pulp. Commence with 2 teaspoons 
with steamed cereal cream or custard or steamed cornflour and milk. Jelly or junket; 
commence with 2 teaspoons. MUk mixture, 8ozs. 

6 p.m.—^Brown bread and butter with Marmite or plain jam and honey. Groats or 
Weefies, Granose, Maizena, bread and milk; add 2ozs. milk mixture. Give also milk 
mixture, Sozs. Orange juice 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. with boiled water. 

10 pjn.—^Milk mixture, Sozs. if necessary. (When child fully on diet this feeding is 
unnecessary.) 

Diet: 12 months to 2 years:— 

6 a.m.—^Discontinue milk mixture; give orange juice. 

8 a.m.—Toast with butter and honey. Porridge (unstrained) with 2oz8. of milk and 
i teaspoon sugar. Milk mixture (4 milk, 1 water), 8oz8. 

11 a.ni.—^Water, boiled. 

12 mid-day,—^Broth same as at 9-12 months. Wliitc^ meat—fish, rabbit, tripe, brains, 
with white sauce. Vegetables:—Commence with pure vegetables and work up to veget¬ 
ables, well mashfjd peas, beans, spinach, brussels sprouts; pass through a sieve o^er 
vegetables; mash ftaely. Sweets:—Same as 9-12 months; increase quantity. After 
18 months a little red meat (scraped at first, then chopped), grilled chop or steak. 

6 p.m.—Same as 9-12 months; increase quantities. Milk mixture, 4 milk, 1 water. 

10 p.m.—Milk mixture only if child is frail. 


CONFEBENOE OF UPPER NORTH BRANCHES. 

Women^s Branches of the Agriculrural Bureau in the Upper North wei*e well 
represented at the Conference held at Eurclia on 15th July. The hist Bureau 
Conference here was seven years ago. The women delegates held their meeting at 
the Eurelia Hotel, and the men in the local hall. Representatives were present 
from Port Augusta, Peterborough, Carrieton, Wilmington, Wepowie, Morchard, and 
Wareowie, 60 miles distant, where, of the nine members in this farthest north of 
all the Branches, five came to the Conference, 

In bis opening address, Mr. F. Coleman, of the Advisory Board of Agriculture, 
fcaid that he strongly favoured the appointment of a woman representative for 
Women’s Branches on the Agricultural Board. 

When the women adjourned to the hotel for their meeting, Mrs. E. H. Hall 
(President of the Eurelia Women’s Branch) took the chair. Mrs. E. P. Wall was 
Conference Secretary. 

The Morchard Branch submitted for di.scussion the best way to presene eggs, 
whether by greasing or in liquid. Several delegates spoke in favour of a grease 
preservative, which eliminated any coating on the eggs and the necessity for wash¬ 
ing them, tlm use of wooden boxes with ventilation holes in preference to tins for 
these eggs, and the superior condition of the eggs even after six months. 

A number of articles from farm and fireside were arranged on the stage of the 
hall for nott-eompetitive exhibition. These included preserves and fancy work 
(Mrs. A. Avery), hooked rugs (Mesdames L. Schultz, A. E. Crossman, and M. 
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HuppatZi a still life oil painting (Miss E. Huppatz), ardileial shrubs (Mrs. £. 
Wall), ^oodcarving (Mrs. M. Daly, Mrs. P. Cummings, and Miss P. Brown), 
kDitM eushion and a toy dog made from a black fur coat collar (Mrs. J. Bums), 
economy-enamelled cannisters (Mrs. A. Ware), baby’s knitted woollen set, 
embroidery, and Afghan rug (Miss M. Huppatz). 

Practical demonstrations were a feature of the afternoon session of the Women's 
Branch of the Conference, Mrs. A. G. Avery, from Warcowie, demonstrated her 
own inexpensive method of bottling and presendng meats and fruits and vegetables 
with a home-made outfit of small ordinary screw-top bottles and a kerosene tin 
steriliser. Mrs. A. M. Crossman, of Warcowie, also gave a practical illustration 
with a slightly different method. 

Boughs of wistaria, stems of hollyhock, sprays of roses, and bunches of violets 
all made from paper were passed round among the delegates to show the result 
from cut and twisted petals in forming individual flowers. This demonstration was. 
given by Mrs. E. P. Wall, who made each individual specimen as she talked. 

The following papers were read:— 

HINTS AND QUANTITIES FOB SNTEB!CAININ0. 

[Mrs. C. SoHUiiZ, Morchard.] 

When entertaining do the catering moth^ically. Everyone is anxious to have 
enough, but it is wasteful to provide too much. Use up the thmgs with cream in 
first, if it can be managed, and a fruit cake and some home-made biscuits are a 
good standby, as if not required, they keep well. 

One 21b. sandwich loaf will cut 36 slices, making J8 rounds of sandwiches, which 
will cut into 72 small ones; ilb. butter is sufficient to spread a 21b. loaf for sand¬ 
wiches; ilb. of meat, cut thinly, will All a 21b. loaf; 6 eggs, boiled not too hard, 
shelled, and put into a basin with salt, pepper, and a piece of butter, the size of a 
walnut and mashed well with a fork will make a mixture that will spread easily, and 
be sufficient for a 21b. loaf. Other flavourings, such as onion or curry powder, may 
be added. 

To make coffee for 100, allowing cups each, requires 3galls. milk and 3gall8. 
water. Bring to boil; have ilb. coffee and i teaspoon salt in a fine muslin bag— 
an old oatmeal bag is excellent. Put it in the milk and water just before it comes 
to the boil, and leave for 10 minutes. This is strong enough for average taste. 

Half a pound of tea is sufficient for 100 people; 3qts. milk is the usual allowance 
for afternoon tea for 100 people; lib. loaf sugar has approximately 112 pieces, and 
should be ample for 100. Cut a small round from the centre of a sponge sand¬ 
wich, and the remainder will cut into 12 or 13 slices, making 14 in all. 

One quart pudding or jelly is sufficient for 6 people as a sweet, and may be used 
for 12 small servings at a party; Iqt. ice cream will suffice for 18 plates. The 
allowance for each person is usually 2 sandwiches, 3 pieces of cake for every 2 
people, 1 serve of ice cream, fruit salad, or other sweets. 

Some Suggestions for Afternoon Tea, —(1) Ham sandwiches, out with white 
bread. Celery and cheese sandwiches made with brown bread. Columbia cake. 
Queen cakes: Make half quantity plain, and then ice half pink and hidf white; 
cook the other with some currants added. Cream puffs. (2) Brain sandwiches, 
made with white bread. Egg and curry, made with brown bread.. Fruit cake. 
Ginger sponge. Butterfly cream cakes: Make Queen cake mixture without cur¬ 
rants. When cold, cut a little piece out of the top of each cake with an old sharp 
teaspoon. Fill the cavity with whipped, sweetened cream. Cut the little top piece 
in half, and arrange in the cream to form “wings,” dust with icing sugar. 

, A cake that pleases the children, and also saves baking if time is a considera¬ 
tion, is made by using the two halves of a sponge sandwich separately. Set a 
rather stiff jelly in the cake tin, and when ci^e is required spread thickly with 
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whipped cream and turn the .ielly on to it. A red and yellow or a red and green 
one makes the party tabic look ver^^ bright. If a large quantity of ham sand¬ 
wiches is required order a ham bone a few days beforehand. This can generally 
be bought for Is. 6d., and the meat should be cut oif and run through the mincer. 
It will yield from 11b. to IJlbs., and the bone can be used for pea soup if desired. 

Add raisins to an every-day pudding for the children’s pleasure, and for added 
flavour and nutrition. Baked apples stuffed with raisins and brown sugar and 
served with cream are unequalled for their flavour. Equal amounts of chopped 
raisins and nuts moistened with orange or lemon juice make a delicious sandwich 
filling. 


WOOL OEAPT. 

[Mrs. Waw, Wepowie.] 

Preparatory Details in Knitting. —^Pirst, a right choice of knitting wool is of 
the utmost importance for obtaining the result desired. The instructions given in 
most patterns recommend a definite ivool and ply as best for carrying out the indi¬ 
vidual pattern. Only by usiog that same wool and ply and closely following the 
directions can the knitter rely on obtaining the desired effect in the fabric and on 
giving comfort and satisfaction to the wearer. 

To successfully use the directions with another wool requires great care, and any 
difference in thickness between the one substituted and that used for the original 
is sure to produce a corresponding difference in size in the finished garment. The 
difficulty is reduced to some extent by the system of working to measure. To this 
end, and before commencing the actual garment, work a piece of fabric about 4in. 
square. Place a tape measure widthways over its centre and, without stretching 
the fabric in any way, count the number of stitches to the inch. If the number of 
stitches to the inch be greater than the standard a smaller garment will be pro¬ 
duced by working at such a tension—^if less, a larger one. 

* The size of needles or hook is of similar importance. A person who works very 
loosely should use needles one or two sizes finer than the standard, while a larger 
size should be used by one who works more tightly. The stitches should just grip 
lightly on the needles, allowing them to move easily along the latter without drag¬ 
ging the work. Fabric loosely worked is apt to wear badly, besides stretching in 
the wash. Tight fabric tends to stiffen in washing. 

All patterns are manufactured by this system of determining tension. A graph 
is made of the pattern required, be it flowers, objects, animals, or check designs, 
etc., and then the number of stitches in each different colour for each row is deter¬ 
mined, and thus the pattern is made. With a little care any person could work 
any especially favoured design into a garment. * 

Wool should never be wound into a hard ball, as this takes away its nature, 
making it thin and poor. Wind loosely over 3 or 4 fingers, withdrawing the latter 
at frequent intervals to change the position of the ball and keep it symmetrical. 
Wool wound in this manner will retain its soft fullness. Never attempt to shrink 
yam before knitting. There is great risk of loosening the dye and taking the 
nature out of the yam, while the possible advantage in the case of a good wool 
well manufactured is practically nil. 

Making Up a Garment .—^A great deal depends upon the care with which this is 
done, the '^finishing touch” adding style to the best of work. First run in all the 
ends seeurdy on the wrong side of the garment. Lay each part of the garment 
separately on the ironing blanket, and pin down exactly to size and shape. Then 
carefully press with a damp cloth and hot iron. Sew up the seams neatly with the 
wool, placing the two edges evenly together and sewing stitch to stitch. Press all 
seams when joined. If carefully done, the joining will hardly show. 
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Washing ,—^Woollen garments should never be rubbed with soap^ but should be 
gently moved about in warm water in which sufficient liux or good plain soap 
has been dissolved to form a latiber (in the case of white goods, espeolally their 
first wwffiing, it is helpful to add a little ammonia). Hot water or too much soap 
or any soda shrinks wool and spoils colours; it also gives white a yellow tinge. 
Binse in clean warm water of the same temperature by moving the garments to 
and fro—not up and down. Remove in a bundle without twisting, and squeeze 
out water either by putting through a wringer at a very loose tension or by placing 
in a heap in- the centre of a cloth and twisting the ends of the cloth in opposite 
directions. Great care should be exercised in drying. It is absolutely fatal to hang 
up woollen garments to dry (even with a broom handle passed through the sleeves) 
as the weight of the water drags the fabric, and destroys the shape of the garment. 
Drying on a flat surface is best, especially if the article be laid on a clean cloth 
and placed on a surface which permits of a free circulation of air underneath. A 
frame made of wire netting is ideal for this purpose. To protect the correct shape 
in drying, fasten the garment to the cloth according to the dimensions required. 
On na account should woollen garments be put to soak or allowed to lie in a damp 
state. This induces shrinkage, and may cause the colours to run. To avoid stain< 
ing artifieial silk when washing a coloured garment made of rayon and wool, give 
it an extra rinse in water to which a little vinegar has been added (about 1 table¬ 
spoon to the gallon). This will prevent the colour running, and if well aired in 
drying any odour of vinegar will be lost. 

HOME HUBSIKO. 

[Mrs. T. Orrock, Wepowie.J 

Sickness in the home is often the cause of a great deal of fuss and worry. Some 
faint, others look miserable, and others rush about and get things in a muddle. 
If it is a simple malady it will soon be ail right; if a serious one, getting muddled 
will not help in any way. Do not frighten the sick one; smile, even if you do 
not feel so inclined. Sick people often think they are going to be a trouble and a' 
bother, and are very quick to notice if those caring^ for them think so, and they 
will feel very uncomfortable. If looking after anyone who is ill place the patient, 
if possible, in a room in which the sun will shine at some time during the day. 
If the light is too bright for the eyes a screen may be used; some dark material 
may be hung over a clothes line or towel horse. Put a green sibade over the 
eyes, or the sick one may lie with his head at the foot of the bed where he may 
get more air and less light.* Let fresh air in as well as the sun. Hang a sheet or 
blanket up if afraid of a draught. Let the air pass over and under the bed. 

It is a mistake to make the room dark and dreary. In certain illnesses—sore 
tyes and diseases of the brain—a dark room is required, but never an airless one.. 
If the case is infectious, such as scarlet fever, diphtheria, typhoid, &c., all carpets 
and curtains should be removed; only articles that will wash should be used. Make 
the room bright with a few flowers. Place the bed in a position that will enable the 
sick one to see something other than the walls. Have a small table beside the bed 
with a fan, magazine, covered glass of [water, few flowers, and a bell. It is most 
irritating for a patient to want something in a hurry and have no means of attract¬ 
ing attention, and great ('harm is sometimes done. Keep the room very clean and 
fresh; especial care should be taken with all sanitary equipment. Do not talk about 
the sickness before the patient or whisper about it .'just outside the door. Have a 
table outside the room to place things upon. Only give as much food as will be 
eaten up at once. Never leave any food in the room. 8erve all food as daintily as 
possible. 

Make the patient as happy and comfortable as circumstances will allow. Wash 
all over pnee or twice during the day, and if restless or feverish spimge hands and 
face fnequently. Plenty of linen in the form of sheets and pillow sHps are a lukury, 
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bat one ottft manage with a very few. Change (sheets and pillow slips every day; 
linse them throngh water and hang out in the sun and wind to dry, or just put 
out in aun to air. Never mind about the ironing; they will be quite fresh again. 

If the case is one of infection the linen must be boiled. Old table cloths malce 
nice tray covers or soft handkerchiefs. If old linen is ^'scarce, and sometimes it is 
so in many homes, make Isray and table covers out of clean newspaper, also 
aerviettes, then these .can be burnt, and it saves much washing. In infectious ill¬ 
ness they are invaluable. A paper bag and sanitary paper of the very soft variety 
is very useful if there is cough and cold with much expectoration; after use it can 
be placed in the bag, and the bags burnt frequently, so saving a quantity of wash¬ 
ing. Large dinner plates may be used if no trays are available. 

If ^ort of pillows, turn up a chair at the heaxl^ of the bed, or raise the head of 
the bed on blocks. If a feeder is not available use a cheap teapot. Use pretty 
crockery. Do not spoil the patient, but give plenty of sunshine, bright faces, and 
air. Plenty of water, inside and out, with sweet, clean rooms. Plain, simple food, 
well prepared and nicely given. No overflowing cup or glasses. Plenty of patience 
is ne^ed. 


THE CULTIVATION OF DAHLIAB. 

[Miss E. Roookb, Wepowie.] 

Every year increased interest is being shown in homstead gardening. There are 
many kinds of beautiful flowers—proses, sweet peas, carnations, poppies, dahlias, 
etc.—^but growing dahlias has gradually increased until they have become the most 
popular. Dahlias excel most other flowers in their beautiful colourings, and the 
size of the bloom is much in advance of any other. 

They are as easily grown as any other plants, and grow well in all parts of this 
State provided sufficient water can be given them during the growing period, and 
especially during flowering. The dahlia is a plant that needs much moisture, and 
unless it is kept growing the whole time buds may form but never fully develop. 
To obtain large flowers it is necessary to pinch the first buds. They can be planted 
out any time during November and December. In very hot districts later planting 
is preferable, as dahlias scorch easily; they should not flower until March or April. 

Dahlias make large clusters of tubers every year. To secure best results these 
tubers should be divided and cut, with an eye left in each piece. The clusters of 
tubers should be started into growth before attempting to cut up, and if planted 
at once the growth continues, and the plant is through the ground in a few days. 
It is a good plan when planting the tubers to place in the soil a strong stake at 
the same time, because if the staking is left until the plant is several inches high 
there is a great danger of injuring the roots. 

Large tubers are not necessary; a small one with a small eye will make as strong 
growth and as good a plant as the laiger tubers. Shade is not necessary, the best 
flowers being obtained in the open in rather a sunny position. Too much shade 
means tall plants with few blooms and pale colours. Although the dahlia grows 
in almost any soil, a rather heavy, well-manured soil is best. As the heavy soil 
is not always available, lighter soils can be improved by the addition of clay and 
Qow manure. 

Deep tren<^e6 may be dug, placing in them good soil heavily manured. When 
. first planted water sparingly, increasing the quantity as the shoots make growth. 
WaUr heavily when the first buds form, and feed the plants well with liquid 
auaiU4e. 

Here are a few names;—^Rose Grivell, White Duchess, Al, Roberts, Bill Cowan, 
Pink Daily Mad, Miss Adelaidei Radiant Morn, Early Jewel, Elite Glory, Grace 
Curlmg, Midnight, Amazon, and Mavis Jones. Those mentioned are Ibe large 
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varieties. The Cactus dahlias look very nice in vases, as they can be easily amn^^bd. 
Here are some good varieties:—^^^iolet, GHrace Stewart, Frau Obracht, Mrs. A. R. 
Book, Charles Day, Iceberg, Bonnie Campbell, Alma Dudley, and many others. 
Charm dahlias:—Chris, Gold Bose, Glut, Marveen, Gala, and Sumshine. 

There are so many different kinds of dahlias obtainable that it niee flowers are 
desired it is advisable to get the good kinds. They may be a few shillings dearer, 
but if a few are added each year to the list it will pay in the long run, and a 
nice collection of dahlias will be gradually built up. 


SBiAUi BOONOM1E8 IN THE HOME. 

[Mrs. McCallum, Morchard.] 

This subject covers a wide range, and I intend giving a few instanees whereby 1 
am able to save on my housekeeping expenses. 

The greatest economy of all is in paying cash for goods; another is to product 
and preserve fruit, meat, and vegetables for home requirements. Having a small 
fruit garden and a preserving outflt, it is a great saving to bottle fruit for future 
use. I have been quite successful with peaches, apricots, plums, pears, quinces, 
rhubarb, and apples. I also tried ^ruit salad. I then experimented with meat- 
trying pork and beans, roast beef, roast pork, corned beef, fowl, chicken, and 
ham. This all proves a great help when a dinner has to be packed for the men 
at short notice and there is no cooked meat on hand. 

As we rear our own pigs we also cure the ham and bacon required for home 
consumption. Having a grinder we make our own wheat meal and use it for 
porridge, brown bread, biscuits, &e. By way of a change rolled oats are added 
to wheat meal for porridge. We make our own self-raising flour, and all the butter 
required for home use. Some people send all the cream to the factory and buy the 
butter. This is much more expensive than churning for home use. 

Pickles, jams, sauces, chutneys are all home made. Just a hint about plum jam. 
When making it take about igall., add a tin of raspberry jam, boil and bottle. 
This will give a nice supply of this delicious jam foy very little outlay. 

Scraps of fat and skimmings from soup and boiled meat are rendered down, 
strained, and used for cooking (if there is a shortage of lard and butter), but they 
are generally used for soap making. 

Sugar bags can be used in various ways. A towel made from a sugar bag is very 
useful when the men folk are overhauling machinery. Aprons made from sugar bags 
are very handy for wear in the cowyard and when gardening. Bound with cretonne 
they look quite nice, and save quite a lot of extra washing. A bag for holding 
newspapers and a cushion for out of doors are easily made, and with a stencilled 
design or dyed a bright colour look quite attractive. Oven holders are also a good 
investment, and save burnt fingers when oven slides are being used. 

Worn out frilled pillow cases yield a lot of bandages. Ends of sheets can be 
turned into window cleaners, or made into bags if any are needed and new calico 
is not on hand. Binder twine, when cut at the knot, can be plaited and then sewn 
in circular mat. Cut up it would make a good filling for a hassock or outdoor 
cushion. 

Old clothes, when out up fine with a chopper, make a nice filling for a mattress 
or bolster. Making hooked rugs is a very profitable way of using up old garments 
and stockings. Those who care to use carbonate of soda as a substitute for tooth 
paste will find it answers the same purpose and is more economical. . . 

Catholic soap, which can be procured at Id. per cake, ia in my cattmauvin 
superior to any other for daily n.«ie; it prevents festering sores, and cleans and heals 
cuts, &e. . 
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Ttf Vmir fln/s own frocks is a great economy. It would not pay a busy mother 
to attempt it, but where there are several women m a home it is 
and should be included in the home duties. 

^^^t (irnent is very useful for broken crockeiy. So often treasured articles are 
and seem of no more use. The mended article must be put aside for a few 
to set, and will be as good as new. 

HOME-lliAJDE PBEBBBVINa OUTFIT. 


. [Mrs. A.'^. Avery, Warcowie.J 

How to make meals different from the usual routine of cooking is a much harder 
ta«k on the farms these days. It is a great standby to have a few bottles of 
^serves where one lives out from the township and is dependent on the supply 
of fresh vegetables and fruit from the storekeeper. Many cannot afford to purchase 
a bottling outfit, but a very cheap one can be made at home, and serves the purpose 
iust as well as an expensive one. I use any screw-top bottles that are available. 
Most houses have honey bottles, and as the lids for these can be purchased for 9d. 
per dozen they are not expensive. Preserving papers are bought at the local store 
5doz. for Is., but these papers must be placed inside the lids carefully, and only 
nsed onoe. The larger bottles are used for fruit and meat, the smaller ones for 
vegetables, and the smallest ones for carrots, parsnips, and celery. One of these 
each is sufficient for one saucepan of soup. 

After buying the fruit from the greengrocer preserving can be done at a cc»st 
of 4d. per bottle; a tin of fruit cannot be sold for that price. All that is required 
to make an extremely useful preserving outfit is:—1 kerosene tin, Is. 3d.; 11b. 
paraffin wax; 1 wire cake cooler, Is. 3d.; 1 thermometer, 7s. 6d.; if Fowler's bottles 
are used. Cut the side from the tin, and turn in all around. Next place the cake 
sieve in the bottom of the tin to form a platform on which to stand the bottles. 
Then get a piece of plain sheet tin or a piece of board and make a lid to fit the 
top of the tin. If using a thermometer make a hole in the top of the lid, and put 
the tliermometer into the slit so that it will dangle in the water—^the preserver is 
now complete. 

Having prepared the fruit, vegetables, or meat put the bottles in the tin, but do 
not let them touch. Pour in cold water until it reaches three-quarters way up the 
bottles, and place the outfit on the fire. A different preserving temperature is 
required for different fruits, vegetables, and meats. Sterilise everything at the 
given temperature for 2i hours. When the bottles are cold dip them below the lids 
into a tin of hot paraffin wax to make sure that they are aiiiiight; that is the main 
point about the preserving. 

Becipbs. 

Tomato Soup .—bottle tomatoes, 4 cup lentils or split peas, 1 onion, 6 leaves 
mint (if liked), 4 cup milk (more if liked), 2 dessertspoons flour. Method: Place 
onion and lentils on fire with water, salt, and pepper to cook; then rub tomatoes 
through a wire sieve if not skinned before bottling. Add these to the onion and 
lentils, then mix the‘flour and milk, and add this to the above. Boil all together 
for 5 minutes, and it is ready for use. 

Vegetable Soup. —Stock, water, salt and pepper to taste, 1 onion, 1 sm^l bottle 
carrots and celery, 1 potato, and a few stidcs of macaroni. Method: Boil onion, 
potato, and macaroni in stock until cooked, then add bottles of vegetables; boil 
all together, and the soup is ready to eat. 

Mince-meat Curry .—bottle of mince-meat, 1 onion, pepper and salt, 1 apple. 
Method: When boiling add a little curry and a small bottle of carrots, and this 
' for the table. 


Others papers including ^‘TJses-of the Lemon,” Mrs. L. Pascoe (Wepowie), and 
"Etiquette at Sport,” Mrs. H. Noske (Wepowie), were read and discussed. 
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Branch. 

Date of 

Atten¬ 

Subjeot. 

Secretary. 


Meeting. 

dance. 
-1 




Kacte. ' 6/5/36 

CoonaTTBEra ... I 27l6Jd(i 
dace. • 2/6/36 


Aabum 


2915136 


Saddleworth 


Sheoak Log ... | 4/6/36 
HbpeForeat .. j 4/6/36 
Ckx>xialpyn .... j 3/6/36 

McLaren Flat 
Parilla 


4/6/36 

27/6/36 

12/5/36 

3/6/36 



Pinbong. I 29/5/36 


Yandiah. 

WaslevB. 

Belalie. 

Eohanga . 

Owen. 

O’Looghlin ... 

Pinnaroo. 

Pygery. 


Wirrabara. 

Tantanoola ... 

Wilmington ... 


8/6/36 

11/6/36 

9/6/36 

6/6/36 

11/6/36 

10/6/36 

5/6/36 

9/6/36 

18/6/36 

3/6/36 

11/6/36 

3/6/36 


Penola. 

Georgetown ... 11/6/36 

Maltee .| 7/5/36 


Warramboo ... 
Warramboo ... 
Beotaloo Valley 


Mangalo. 

Strathalbyn ... 

Maltee . 


Boor's Plains 
Waroowie ... 


Millieent .... 
Coonawarra .. 


dare , 


Williamstown.. 

Snowtown. 

Myponga. 

KybybSite ... 

Narridy. 

Yandiah. 

Warramboo ... 
Monarto SoQtli 


29/5/36 

5/6/36 

1/6/36 


10/6/36 

11/6/36 

4/6/36 

4/6/36 

16/6/36 

I 19/6/36 

17/6/36 

6/6/36 

3/6/36 

8/6/36 

18/6/36 

2/6/36 


12/6/36 

26/6/36 

20/6/36 


34 

28 

16 

26 

15 

29 

10 

17 


21 

21 

22 

5 

15 

12 

68 

100 

16 
19 
10 
16 


27 

13 

30 

31 
18 
10 


12 

6 


12 

29 

11 

12 

5 

12 

33 

38 

3 

100 

7 

25 

36 

12 

15 

22 


Women's Brakocbss. 

Combined Meeting^-Disonssion . 

Better Comp^ition .. 

Dried Fmit Recipes. 

Rug Making "—Mesdamea 
Blatchford ai^ .4 Jones 
Disoussion-^Centenary Arrange¬ 
ments 

Pafiers by Members. 

Hints and Questions. 

Election of Officers. Arts and 
Crafts Display 

“ Flowers "—^Mrs. 6. Elliott ... 

Discussion. 

Conference Report. 

Pruning. Bring'a Gift andBuy a Gift! 
“ Biscuit M^^ ’’—Mrs. H. > 
Wohling 

** Lunches "—Miss M. E. Earn- 
mermann 

Question Box . 

Novelty Oom]Mtition .. 

Annual Exhibition. 

" Cake Icmgs *’—^Mrs. G. Edmonds 

Question Box . 

“ Uses of Potatoes ’*—^Mirs. Pfeiffer 

Discussion—Conference . 

" Tree Planting *’—^Miss E. 
Woodrup 

Address—^Dr. Tassie . 

" Bread Making ’’—Mrs. Bird.... 

" Breaking in a Heifer"—^Blrs. 
Hampel 

Address— M. W. Aird..’- 

Address—J. B. Harris. 

" Salad Dressings "—^Miss R. 
Schwarz 

Arbor Day. 

Annual Meeting . 

** The Centennifd Exhibition ’*— 
Mrs. J. Halse. ** The Cotton 
Industry "—^Bfiss I. Pearce 
Social and Gift Afternoon ...... 

Rose Pruning Demonstration— 

H H. Orchard 

" Cold Meat Dishes ’’—Blrs. J. 
Bassham 

Biscuit Evening. 

“ Books in the Home ”—^Mrs. A. 

F. Crossman 

Winter Dishes... 


Debate—" Making v. Buying our 
Clothes" 

“ History of Nursing ”—^Mrs. J. 
Christison 

Formal. 

Combined Social. 

** Kitchen Gardening". 

'* Life in Darwin and the Far 
East "—Mrs. H. S. Naylor 

Annual Meeting .. 

Conference Papers. 

Social Afternoon .. 

" A Trip to Weirt CoastMn. J. 
Hartmann 


Mrs. F. N. Atze 
Miss 0. A. Lear 
Mrs. A. C. PoUock 
Miss L. J. Demuson 

Miss G. E. Frost 

Miss K. M. Koch 
Miss M. E. De Cans 
Miss E. E. George 

Mrs. B. Powell 
Mm. A. W. Welden 
Mm. W. D. Kekwiok 
Mrs. W. Bignell 
Mies H. D. Jerioo 

MisBD.'M.SchohE 

Miss V. Kriler 
Miss G. Harding 
Mrs. E. L. Orchard 
Mrs. F. Domds 
Miss M. Lake 
Mrs. E. E. Lnta 
Miss N. A. Mattiske 
Mrs. A. Kammer- 
mann 

Mrs. E. Harding 
Mrs. Gus. Altsoh- 
wager 

Mrs. P. Cole 

Mrs. F. J. Kidman 
Miss J. E. Crawford 
Mm. J. A. Ferguson 

Miss Eileen Steer 
Miss Eileen Steer 
Mrs. E. A. Pearce 


Mrs. F. Coles 
Mrs. C. M. Hudd 

Mrs. J. A. Ferguson 

Miss L. Stanway 
Mm. A. G. Avety 

Miss K. M. Hut- 
chesBon 

Miss O. A. Lear 

Mm.A.C.PoQoek ’ 

Mrs. G. E. OvMi;« 
Mrs. A. HooklDg 
Mm. M. Boi ' 

Mm. W. D. 
wick 

Miss B. Be: 

MissV. 








































































